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HE Engliſb Tongue, the preſent Speech of Great 

Þ Britain, and the Subject Matter of this Dictionary, 
is a Compound of ancient Languages, as Britiſb, 
J (ZYelſh) Saxon, Daniſh, Norman and modern French, 
Latin and Greek, From the five firſt of which, 
the Bulk or converſable Part is derived, and from 


e ee Art and Science. The Britiſb Tongue, though 


originally the native Language of the Country, makes, however, 
but the ſmalleſt Part of the Compoſition. For the Britains, having 
been gradually weakened by their Wars with the Pics, Romans, 


8axons, Danes, &c. for the Space of one thouſand Years, were at laſt 


: obliged to retire over the Britiſp Alps, carrying with them their Lan- 


guage inte that Part of Britain call'd Wales, where they have pre- 


ſerved it to this Day. Mean while their victorious Oppreſſors have 


outed the proper Owners of their Country, and not only occupied 
their Lands, but induſtriouſly diſſeminated. their own Languages. 
Tu Roman Legions, though they reſided ſome hundreds of Years 
in Britain, made no extraordinary Alteration in the Britiſb Tongue, 


ſo tenacious were the Britains of their native Language at that Time, 


Nox did the Danes make much more, by Reaſon of the Shortneſs 


of their. Reign, which was but about twenty ſeven Years, except in 
ſome of the Northern Counties, where they made their firſt Settle- 
ments, about 200 Years before they arrived at the ſupreme' Power. 
To this may be added, the Averſion that their Barbarity to the 
Britains had wrought” in them, to their Government, Perſons and 


Speech. 3 b | . 
T HE Saxons, by a longer Poſſeſſion, did more ſuppreſs the Britiſs 


Tongue, then mixed with ſome Latin and Daniſh, and cultivated 


their own Tongue univerſally throughout the Kingdom. 


To them ſucceeded the Normans, who induſtriouſſy laboured to 5 
eradicate the Saxon Language, and eſtabliſh the French: in its Sad: 
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and by this Means, the preſent common Speech of England is for 
the greateſt Part of a Saxon and French Original. 
Bur as for our Technical Words, or Terms of. Art and Science, 


we, like the reſt of the Nations of Europe, have fetch'd them from 
the Greeks and Latins, together with the Arts and Sciences themſelves, 


WE have likewiſe, by Commerce and Converſe, introduced many 
Words from the French, Danes, Germans, Italians, &. | 

By this Coalition of Languages,. and by the daily Cuſtom of 
Writers to introduce any emphatical and ſignificant Words, that by 
Travels or Acquaintance with foreign Languages they find, has ſo 
enriched the Engl; Tongue, that it is become the moſt copious in 
Europe; and I may (I believe) venture to ſay in the whole World: 


So that we ſcarce want a proper Word to expreſs any Thing or Idea, 


without a Periphraſis, as the French, c. are frequently obliged to 
do, by Reaſon of the Scantineſs of their Copia Verborum. | | 
Tuts Copiouſneſs of the Engliſb Tongue, rendring it not poſſible 

to be comprized in the firſt Volume, has been the Occaſion, and 


the general Acceptance that my Labours therein have met with, the 


Encouragement, for my Proceedure in it, and preſenting the World, 
with this Second, in order to render this Dictionary as complete as 1 
am capable, 35 Ton „„ 
Bur beſides what I would before have inſerted in the firſt Volume, 
had there been Room, I have ſince found many Words, and Terms 
of Art, and have had others communicated to me by ſome Perſons 


of generous and communicative Diſpoſitions, and have alſo added to 


this much other uſeful Matter, not at all in the former. e 
Ap whereas bare verbal Deſcriptions and Explications of many 
Things, efpecially in Heraldry and the Mathematicks, produce but 
a feint and imperfect Idea of them in the Mind, I have here given 


Cuts or engraven Schemes, for the more clear apprehending them. 


AND it being ſo common with our modern Poets, to interſperſe 
the Grecian and Roman Theology, Mythology, &c. in their Works, 
an Unacquaintance with which renders their Writings either obſcure, 
or at leaſt leſs intelligible and taſteful to the Readers, I have in this 
Volume taken Notice of the moſt material Parts of the Accounts we 
have of their Gods, Goddeſſes, Oracles, Auguries, Divinations, c. 

AND as there has been among the Ancients, and is not yet grown 
out of Uſe, a Sort of Language called Hieroglyphical, i. e. expreſſing 
Matters by the Forms of Animals, Vegetables, Sc. in Painting or 
Sculpture, I have interſperſed in their proper Places the moſt material 
Remains we meet with in Authors of thoſe myſterious Charac- 


ters, for Affiſtance of ſuch as defire to be acquainted with the Dialed 
bolt ſuch ſpeaking Pictures, as our Oxford Almanacks were wont to be, 
and ſuch Hiſtories in Sculpture, as that on the North Side of the Mo- 


 nument near Lindon- Bridge. Wick.) Es Ih 4 Top 

Ap again, for the better. Underſtanding of Hiſtory-Painting, I 
baue here deſcribed in what Form, Poſtures, Dreſſes, and with what 
3 Inſignia, Statuaries, Carvers and Painters, ancient and modern, have 


and 


RR. e i ov of x 
and d cevroforn de Heathen Gods. Goddeſſes, Nu lis, Heroes 
Virtues, Vices, Paſſions, Arts, Sciences, Months, &c. and thro” 
the Whole there are inſerted many Curioſities too many here to be 
mentioned, | 1 | | | 
Ap foraſmuch as many Perſons of a ſmal}-Share of Literature, 
and not very converſant in Books, are frequently apt to accent Words 
wrong, eſpecially thoſe that are Technical," and ſuch as are not the 
moſt common, f dave placed an Accent on that Syllable, on which 
the Streſs of the Voice ſhould be laid in pronouncing : And here 1 
would deſire the favourable Cenſure of Criticks, in that I have not 
2 myſelf to the placing it always on the e ere Ker. the 
Sereetr have; becauſe they would, if ſo accented, 1 y ſound 
Ver Joy and har fo Englib cho very diſſonant to the 
As to the Method of this Volume, It is exactly the fame as the 
firſt, and as to the Etymology, where I could not find am Original, 
Idhave in their Stead writ (Incert. tym.) i; e. the Etymology is un- 
| rue, , Tho” Lam perſuaded that many, may moſt of eames 
Words (excepting ſach às are humorous or canting) do.,owe their 
Original to the Saen Language. But the Saxons having been a war- 
like People, who minded Fighting more than Writing, and the Art 
of Printing being not then found but, has been the Occaſion that 
there were few Books in the World in thoſe Times, and the great - 
eſt Part of them probably deſtroyed by the Normans, and the Iron 
Teeth of Age having been gnawing the Remains of them for now 
near ſeven hundred Years, it is no Wonder, that what is left is fo 
Bor having in the Introduction to the Firſt Volume given an Ac- 
count more at large by what Steps and Gradations our Engliſh 
Tongue is come to be what it now is, from what it anciently was, 
and not having Room here to expatiate, I ſhall deſiſt, hoping that 
theſe my Labours may be both as acceptable and ſerviceable to my 
Countrymen, as they have been laborious to me in the Compiling. 
Ax for the Satisfaction (but not the Imitation) of the Curious, 1 
Save added a Collection of Words, c. uſed by the Canting Tribe. 
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| ABACUS-(in ArchizeFure) is the We 


f mon member or capital of a column, 


ſerves as a fort of crowning both to the capi- 
tal and column, tho” ſome erroneouſly make 
it to be the capital itſelf, 


The ABACUS is ſomething different, in 


different orders. It is a flat ſquare member 
in the Tuſcan, Dorick, and ancient Jonick or- 
ders, In the richer orders, the Corinthian 
and Compoſit, it loſes its native form, having 
its four fides or faces arch'd or cut inward... 
with fome ornament, as a roſe, ſome other | 
flower, a fiſh's tail, SS. | 

But there are other liberties taken in the 
Ahocus, by ſeveral architects. Some make 
't perfect Ogee in the Ionic, and crown it 


With a fillet, In the Dorick, ſome place a 


_ - uppermoſt member. 


*Cymatium over it, and ſo do not make it the 
In the Tuſcan order, 
where it is the largeſt and moſt maſſive, and 
takes up one third part of the whole capital, 
they ſometimes call-it the Die of the capital: 
and Scamizzi uſes- the-name Abacus for a 


FRF moulding in the capital of the Tyſcan 


To ABANDON (F. ebandonrer, derived, 
according to Menage, from the Tralian 
abandanare; which fignifics to forſake his 
colours; bandum {[(vexillim) 


 *Paſquier thinks it a coalition of a ban donner, 


«to give up to a proſcription : in which ſenſe 
we at this day mention the Ban of the empire. 
Ban, in our old dialect, fignifies a curſe ; 


And to abandon, if confidered as 'a compound 


between French and Saxon, is exactly equiva- | 


Jent to diris devovere) fignifies, accord- 
Ing to the different authors, 1. To give up, 
"reſign, or quit to. 2. To deſert. 3. To 
kay generally with a tendency to an ill 
5 To ABANDON over, to give up to, to 
eien. „ Sch Lao 
ABANDONED, given up, forſaken, de- 
ſerted; corrupted in the higheſt degree, given 


up to wickedneſs, 5 
ABANDONMENT (abandonnement, F.) 


2. The aQt of abandoning. ' 2; The ſtate of 


| angles; = 
A Bend, a Cheveron, a Pale, Ec. are faid | of 


merces, to letdown the price in 


being abandoned. | 

To ABA'SE (Sea term) to lower or take 
in, as to lower or take in a flag. 
' ABA'SED (in Heraldry) is a term uſed of 
the vol or wing of eagles, Ic. when the top 


or angle looks downwards towards the point 


of the ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut : 
the natural way of bearing them being ſpread - 
with the tip pointing to the chief or the 


to be abaſed, when their points terminate in 
or below the centre of the ſhield. ES 
An Ordinary is ſaid to be baſed, when be- 
| ABATE 8 F. abbarre, to 


© 


beat down.) 1, To leſſen, to diminiſh, 2. 
To dejeR, or depreſs the mind; 3. In com- 
& ſome- 


— 
* 


deſerere. | 


* 
* 
| A B > 
F , + 


| times fo beat down-the price in buying - — 


Py ABATE, to grow leſs ; as, his paſſion 
abates ; the ſtorm abates. It is uſed ſome- 
times with the particle of before the thing 
leſſened 3 a diſeaſe abates of its virulence, 

To ABATE (in common Law) it is in 
law uſed both actively and neuterly, as to 
abate a caftle, to beat it down, To abate 
a writ, is by ſome exception to defeat or over- 
throw it. A ftranger abateth, that is, enrer- 


eth upon a houſe or land, void by the death” 


of him, that laſt poſſeſſed it, before the heir 
take his poſſeſſion, and ſo keepeth him out. 
Wherefore, 7 he WT W ”_ 3 in 
ſſeſſion, is ſaid to diſſeiſe; ſo he that Rep- 
a in between the 6 and his 
eir, is ſaid to abate, In the neuter ſignifſ - 
cation thus t the writ of the demandant ſhall 
abate ; that Is, ſhall be diſabled, fruſtrated 
or overthrown. _ 2 | 
ABATEMENT of bonour (with Herald) 
is ſometimes an abſalute reverſion or over- 
turning of the whole eſcutcheon, or elſe only 
a mark of diminution, as a Point dexter parted 
tenne, à Car finifter, a Delf, c. Theſe 
marks muſt be either tawney, or murrey ; 
| otherwiſe inſtead of diminutions, they be- 
come additions of honour... Fe 
AB/BESS (of *ACCalgia, Gr. Abu xeyre, 
8 a Governeſs of nuns, 1 
AB'BEY 00 *"aCCaltla, Gr. Abbornice, 
- AB'BY 6 ax. «government or kingdom) 


perſons. „ is 
AB'BOT (of Abos, Sax.) the chief ruler 
of an abbey of monks and friars, who were at 
firſt lay perſons, and ſubject to the bi 
ordinary priefts of the dioceſe, in which the 
monaſtery or abby was built; and theſe being 
for the moſt part in remote and-ſolitary places, 
they had no concern in the affairs of the church 
but like other lay men were uſed to . 
divine ſervice in their reſpective pariſh churches 
on Sundays and holy-days; and if the abby 
was at too great a diſtance from the pariſh 
church, then a prieſt was ſent to them to ad- 
miniſter the Sacrament, / TE ae 
.. Biſhop ABBOTS, abbots, whoſe abbies 
have been erected into biſhopricks. 
Cardinal ABBOTS, abbots, Who are alſo 
called cardinals, F 
Commendatory ABBOTS, or abbots in Com- 
mendam, are ſeculars, and do not perform any 
ſpiritual offices, nor have any fpiritual juriſ- 
diction over their monks, altho* they have 
undergone the tonfure, and are obliged by 
their bulls to take the orders, when they come 
age. | „„ 
 Cronicr'd, ABBOTS, are fuch as bear the 
eroſier or paſtoral ftaff, ; 
' Mitre ABBOTS, are fo called, becauſe 
they wear-a mitre when they officiate, and 
are independent upon any perſon but the pope, 


having the ſame authority w 


being free fram the biſhops's juriſdiction, and 
ithi their bound 


chat 


a convent or monaſtery, a houſe for religious 


and 


S Sars 


2 228 8 


alphabet A B C,* &c, 


from or to, but more properly with from. 


nified a voluntary age ro 


n 
AB. 


Kea ow : theſe mitred abbota in 
were alſo lords of parliament. 


3 ABBO Ts, are real monks or 1 

ligious, who have taken the vow, and wear 

the habits. _ 

4 ABBREVIATED. (abbreviatus, L.) made 
crter, 

ABBU'TTALS (of aboutire, F. to limit 
or bound, or of buxan or onbutan, Sax.) the 
buttings and boundings of lands, highways, 
+; Giver towards the caſt, weſt, e or 


ABDICA'TIVE {abdicativus, - ) belong- 
ing to abdication ; alſo negative. 

9 (of abdo, L. to hide, and 

tum, 2 caul.) 
MEN (ih Anatomiſts) the lower- 
0 of the three Yentres, or great cavities, 
which contains the ſtomach, liver, bladder, 
ſpleen, guts, &c. 

ABELE- res (with Botaniſts) a finer kind 
of white poplar. 

ABER (01d Britiſh) the fall of a leſſer 
water into a greater, as of. a brooke into a 
river, a river into a lake or ſea. The mouth 

of a river ; as Abercomwpay, &c. 

ABERE-MURDER. (of abene apparear, 
and mop$ murder, Sax.) plain or downright 
murder, in diſtinction from manſlaughter and 
chance medley. 


ABET!TORS (in Lao) are alſo thoſe per- 


ſons, who without cauſe procureothers to ſue 
out falſe appeals of felony or murder againſt 
perſons, that they may thereby render them 
infamous, . 


ABGATO'RIA (of abgbittin, Iriſh) the 


To ABHOR (abborreo, L.) ta hate with 
acrimony ; to deteſt to extremity 3 to loath. 

ABHORRENCE (from. abber) 1. The 
act of abborring, deteſtation. 2. The diſ- 

tion to. ab bor, hatred. 

ABHORREN CT. The fame with 46. 
borrence. 

. ABHORRENT (from abbor) 1. Struck. 
with abborr ence. 2• Contrary to, foreign, 
inconſiſtent with; it is uſed with the particles 


ABHORRER (from ber) the perſon 
that abbors, a hater, deteſter. 
ABILITY (bil, F.) 1. The power 


te do any thing, whether depending upon ſkill, 


* 


wy 


obedience er the aſftance of a ſubje&'to any. 
other perſon claiming a right to the crown in 


prejudice of the king then — 
o AB/LEGATE (abigatum, L. ) to ſend, 
O to 


abroad upon ſome employment; 


a perſon out of the way that TH 1 "i | 


AR' — ESS (of 2 
neſs to perform. 

. AB/'LUENT (bauen, L.) pee 
cleanſing. 

ATION, 2 cleanſing or e 1 
1 

This ceremony was firſt uſed by the Few!ſh 
prieſts before the offering of ſacrifice ; for which 
purpoſe king Solomon made a great laver or ſca. 
of braſs, into which the prieſts having firſt © 
thrown the aſhes of the facrifice, they waſh d 
themſelves, 

The ancient Roman: likewiſe, in imitation 
of this ceremony, were wont to gy cath their 
head, hands, feet, or whole body, before 
they began the office of ſacrifiſing. | 

The modern Roman Carholicks apply it to 


what the prieft, who conſecrates the water or, - 


hoſt, waſhes his gat with; and alſo to that 
ſmall 88 vine and water that they 
drinle after ſwallowing the wafer os hot to 
waſh it down. | 

ABNEGA'TION, adenying a matter point 


"ABOM/INABLE abominari, according 
to the native ſenſe of the word, from ab and 


omen, L. ſignifies to account a thing for an ill 


omen, or an unlucky ſign, and therefore to 
pray againſt it by certain forms of ſpeech) fit 
or deſerving to be abhorred, loathed OT. 


To ABOWINATE (abominari, of ab and 


omen) properly ſignifies to take a thing for an 


ill ſign or unlucky omen; to pray againſt it, 


or with the contrary, by certain forms and 
E for to abhor, hate or 


A'BON ( with che ancient Britains) 
_ AVON ified a river, and was a gene · 
ral name for all rivers, 


To ABORT 98 L.) to bring forth be · 
fore the time; to miſcarry 

ABORTION. 2 1.) 1. Wee act 
of bringing forth untimely. 2. The e produce 


of an untimely 


* 


* 


birth. 
ABORTIVE, that which. is born before 


the due 


time. 
or riches, or ſtrength, or other quality. |, ABQRTIVE(abortivas, L. I, Thatwhich 
Bt Capacity. 3. When W 6: plural num- | is brought forth. before the due time of birth. 


Abilities frequently ſignify the facul- 


ties or. powers of the 6's and ſometimes | of time. 


the force of underſtanding given by nature, 
as diſtinguiſhed from acquired qualifications. 


To AB'JUGATE (etjugatum, L..) to un- 


„ to pncouple, 
ABJURA'TION (in our 0% Cuftoms) fig- 
t of a man's ſelf 
33 for ever. 


enſe) ſigni- 


from his native country or 
ABJURATION (in 4 Lew $ 
niet a ſolemn promiſing, never to yi 


or give 


2. Figuratively, that which fails for want 


That GA GC BES HeRing= 
ABORFIVELY (from · abortive) born 


ABORTIVENESS (from 
tate of abortion. _ 

ABORTMENT. (from. oben) 6 * thing 
brought farth. out of time; an. untimel 


ABOR'TION (with Gardeners), : — 7 | 


ſed of fruits that areproduced;too, before 
. as trees TD Wia 
3 2 | | 


withaut the duetime 3 LY 4 | 


iy. 
noxious 
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unſucceſsfulneſs. + 3 

"ABOVE (from a and bupan, Sax. boven, 
Ditch.) 1. Higher in place. 2. More in 
quantity or number. 3. Higher in rank, 
power or excellence. 4. Superior to, unat- 
tainable by. 5. Beyond, more than. 6. Too 


in familiar expreſſion. 5 
ABOVE. 1. Overhead. 2. In the regi- 
7) 4. Before. oo 
From ABOVE, 1. From an higher place. 
2. From heaven. 1 
ABOVE-All. In the firſt place; chiefly. 
ABOVE- Board. In open fight, without 
artifice or trick. 5 
ABOVE-Cited. Cited before. 
ABOVE-Oreund. An expreſſion uſed to 
ſignify, that a man is alive; not in the 
grave. ; 5 ä 
ABOUT (abutan or abuton, Sax. Which 
ſeems to ſignify encircling on the outſide) 
1. Round, ſurround, encircling. 2. Near to. 


3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to, | 


4. Engaged in, employed upon. 5. Appen- 
dant to the perſon, ata Ges 6. Re- 
Jation to the perſon, as a ſervant. 8 
ABOUT. 1. Circularly. 2. In Circuit. 
3. Nearly. 4. Here and there, every where. 


5. With to before a verb; as abont to fly, | 


upon the point, within a ſmall diſtance of. 
6. The longeſt way, in oppoſition to the ſhort 
trait way. 7. To bring about, to bring to the 
pony or ftate deſired ; as be has brought about 
's purpoſes, 8, To come about; to come to 
ſome certain ſtate or point. 9. To go about 
a thing; to prepare to do it. | 
To ABRA'DE (abradere, L.) to ſhave off. 
ABR A'SION (with Surgeons) at ſuperficial 
raſing of the ſkin,  _ 
"ABRASION (in a Medicinal Senſe) the 


wearing away the natural mucus, which co- 


vers the membranes, particularly thoſe of the 
ſtomach and guts, by corroſive or ſharp 


humours. 


ABRASION (with Philſephers) that mat- 


ter which is worn off by attrition of bodies 
one againſt another. ETAL 


ABRIDG'MENT (abregement, F.) an a- 


bridging, Sc. wherein the leſs material things 


are inſiſted on but briefly, and ſo the whole 
brought into a leſſer compaſs. . | 


ABR DGMENT of account, c. (in Law) 


of its circumſtances, 1 | | 
The ABRUP/T (abriptum, L.) the une-. 


ven, rough, broken, or craggy part of the 


abyſs. Milton. 


_ © ABRUP'TNESS, the breaking or being 


broken off on a ſudden; alſo craggineſs of a 
rock, mountain, '&c, rt. 


Kh, ABSCINiD (abſeindere, I.) FRY Ay f 
A 5 . e 


- 
1 
7 
* 


A I 
Z A B | 
notidus winds, are ſubzect to this malady, ne- 
ver bringing their fruit to maturity. | 
ABOR'TIVENESS, miſcarriage ; alſo 


from the vertex of 


as a Man, a Horſe, Earth, Air, &c. 


Jo 


up 
" ABSCISSEE (in Cohiet Seffions, or other? 
Corvilineal Figures) ) © 
are the parts of the 3 he 
axis cut off by the " | ; 


"4 


ordinates, and ac- 
counted downwards 


the ſection; thus B 
Vb or VB are 4. 


the Intarcepted Axes or intercepted diameters. 
ABSENCE. 1. The ſtate of being a6- 
ſent, oppoſed to preſent, 2. Want of ap- 


fourfold kind, or ſpecies: e Ift, is a ne- 
ceſſary abſence, as in baniſhed perſons z this 
is entirely neceſſary. A 2d, neceſſary and 
voluntary; as upon the account of the com- 


mon wealth. The za, the Civilians call 4 


probable abſence; as that of ſtudents on the 
ſcore of ſtudy. The gth, an abſence entirely 


voluntary; as an the account of trade, mers 


chandize, or the like, SER 
To ABSENT one's ſelf, to be r 
abſent, not to appear, to Keep out of the 


mingled with worm wood. EB 
ABSOLUTE (with Grammarians) with+ 


out regimen or government, as an ab/ative 


abſolute. | 2 
ABSOLUTE „ rm gee 
ſuch adjectives as are in the poſitive degree, a 
great, little, low, leſs. by 
ABSOLUTE Neun Subſtantives, ſuch 
nouns whoſe ſignifications imply a ſimple idea; 
ABSOLUTE (in T>-ology) is ſometimeg 
uſed to denote a thing being without any 
cauſe,” in which ſenſe God is abſolute, 5 
ABSOLUTE is alſo uſed to fignify free 
from condition, as the decrees of God are ſaid 
to be abſolute in reſpect to men. 
ABSOLUTE with Remanifis) is uſed in 
oppoſition to Declargtory, as they hold that 
a prieſt can forgive fins abſolutely ; but the 


rially, , 


ABSOLUTE Metion, ſignifies the change 


of place in any moving body. 


ABSOLUTE Numbers (in Algebra) a num- 
ber which poſſeſſes one intire part or fide of an 
equation, and is always a known quantity, 
and the rectangle or 2 under the unknown 
roots in Quadraticłs and Cubicks ; thus in this 
equation; a 4 E- 16 a== 36, the abſolute 
number is 36, which is equal to the product 
of the two roots or values, multiplied one in- 
to another ; this is call'd alſo Homogenum 
Comparationts, by Vieta. ' „„ 
ABSOLUTE Place, is that part of in- 
TOO immoveable ſpace, that any body 
eſſes. | 5 ji 
ABSOLUTELY {with Geometriciam) is 


uſed to fignify intirely; compleatly, as à efrele 
or 


roud for, too high for; a phraſe chiefly uſed | ſciſſæ in this figure. Some writers call theſe 


pearance in the legal ſenſe. _ is of a 


. | ; ” 2 ; 
 ABSIN/THIATED ( abſintbiatur, L..] 


Sr e. © 


proteſtants ſay only declaratively and miniſte- 


e 


Ann aer 


2288 


rene a 


c 


g. gg oy Ee 


is an Oval, a 


detach'd and feparated from any particular 


ing and confi 


or ſphere is grid to be "abſolutely rund, in 


contradiſtinction to a figure that is partly ſo, 


n 0 Spheroid, &c. 1 
ABSOLUTION (in the C Law) a 
Juridical act, whereby a prieſt as 2 jugs, 
and by virtue of a power delegated to him 
Chriſt, remits fins. | Ts h 
ABSOLUTION (in the Civil Law) ſigii- 
fies a definitive ſentence, whereby a min ac- 
cuſed of any crime is acquitted, 
 ABSOLUTION (in the Refornied Churches 
is uſually underſtood of a ſentence by which a 
perſon Panding excommunicated, is freed or 
releaſed from the excommunication. 
'ABSOLUTO'RIUM (with Phy/iciars ) 
an abſolute remedy, or moſt effectual medi- 
eine; Oy a certain cure or perfect reco- 
very, L. 555 * 
"AB'SOLUTENESS (of abſels,F. abſe- 
tus, L.,) arbitrarineſs, freedom from con- 
itions, Sc. 


A ———_—. 


To ABSOR'B (with Gardeners, &c.) is | 


term applied to thoſe greedy branches, that 
rowing on fruit trees, do drink up and rob 
the other branches of the nutritious juice, that 
they ſtaud in need of for their nouriſhment and 
augmentation, © 5 
ABSTERSIVE Medicines, ſuch as are 
uſed to clear the ſkin and outward parts of the 
c 
ABSTRACT (in Prilaſasby) that which 
is ſeparated from ſome other thing by an 
operation of the mind called abſtraction. 
An ABSTRACT. Idea, is ſome ſimple idea, 


„„ <7 IP 


ſubje& or 77 idea, for the fake of view - 
ering it more diſtinctly, as it is 
in itſelf, its own nature, Ge. 
ABSTRACTED Matbematicks, is uſed in 
oppolition to mix d mathengaticks ; the for- 
mer fignifying pure arithmetick, geometry, 
or algebra. pe : 
ABSTRACTED MNouns Subſtanſtives (with 
Grammarians, &c,) are ſuch nouns as denote a 
thing ; the exiſtence of which is real, and in 
the nature of the thing; but ſubſiſts only in 
the underſtanding; as Humanity, Truth, Vi- 
gilance, Ec. 3 | 
ABSTRU/SE (abftruſus. L.) far remov'd 
from the common apprehenfions or ways of 


concerns; EY 
ABSURD/NESS (abſurditas, L.) diſagreea- 


ABYS/MAL, pertaitiing to in abyſs, © 
| ABYSS (iaGlaoors, Gr.) a bottomlets pt 
or gulf, or any prodigious deep, where no bot< 
tom can be found, or k Tappbſed to have no 
bottom; a vaff ohfathomable epth of waters, 
 fuch as is — 2 to be inc a n the bowels 
of the earth. | ; 0 

 AC'/ADEMY, is a fort of col 
or ſeminary, where young perfons ate in- 
ſtructed in a private way, in the liberal arts 


and ſciences. Es 
is alſo 
ce where 


ACADEMY (of Horſenianſpip 
uſed to hgnify a & 2 172 

perſons are taught to ride the great horſe, and 
other exerciſes, as fencing, &c. © 


ACATALEP/TICK (of AA wor; 
We incomprehenſible, . 
CATHARSTA ('aza8apsia, of a ng. 
and Kaba, Gr.) to purge or wg #: * 
filth or impurity in a diſeaſed body, which is 
not yet purged off,” _ 
To ACCE'DE, (accedere, L.) to come to, 
to draw near to, to enter into. ; 
" ACCEL/FRATED Mition (in Mechan, 


a motion which receives continual incremen 
or acceſſions of velocity. , 


ACCELERA/TION (with pete ous 
a continual increaſe of motion in any ! 259 
bodies tending towards the centre of the earth, 
by the force of gravity, _ „ 

ACCELERATION (with the ancient 
Aſtronomers) a, term uſed in, reſpect to the 
fixed ſtars, and ſignified the difference between 
the revolution of the Primum Mobile and the, 
ſolar revolution, which was computed at 
3- minutes and 56 ſeconds. . _ 6 


ACCELERATO/RES” (Atatomy) certain 5 


| muſcles, fo called of accelerandi, i. e. haſten- 


Ing. : 5 12 » 
To ACCEN'D (accendere, L.) to kindle, 
to ſet on fire. 3 
ACCEN'SION (Pbiloſopby) the inkindling 
or ſetting any natural body on fir. 
ACCENT (with Rbztoricians) a tone or 
modulation of the yoice, uſed ſometimes to 
denote the intention of the orator or ſpeaker, 
to give a good or ill ſignification to his words, 
_ Grave ACCENT (with Gram.) is this 
mark [ J over a vowel, to ſhew that the 
voice is to be depreſſed. „„ 
Acute ACCENT is this mark [] over 
a vowel, to ſhew that the voice is to be 
raiſed. F 
Ciraimflex ACCENT is this mark [ 
over a vowel, . in Greek, and points out a 
| kind gf undulation of the voice. _ 
The Long ACCENT (in Gram.) ſhews 
that the voice is to ſtop upon the vowel that 
| has that mark, and is expreſſed thus [= ] 
The Short ACCENT (in Gram.) ſhews 


felf-pollution, 


15 ABU'SIV ENESS, offcnfivencſs, affront- 


that the time of pronouncing ought to be 


ſhort, and is marked thus „ ES + 
entpatum, L.) 
peaking according 


ACCEN- 


To ACCEN/TUATE {nec 
to pronounce in reading or ſpes 
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1. Encreaſe by ſomething 


ACCENTUA'TION, . » ouncing or 
marking a word, ſo as to 1 e the 
voice upon the right vowel or ſyllable. _ 

To ACCEPT (accipio, L.. acceprer, F.) 
1. To take with pleaſure ; to receive kindly ; 
to admit with Approbation. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from receive, as ſpecrfick from general; noting 
a particular manner of receiving, 2. It 
uſed in a kind of juridical ſenſe; as, to accept 
terms, accept a treaty, 3. In the language of 
the Bible, to accept perſons, is to act with 
perſonal and 2579 regard. 4. It is ſome - 
times uſed with the particle 7; as to accept. 


of a oN. ID 
Y EIS rABILITY, the quality of being 


acceptable. | 
ACCE'/PTABLE (acceptable, F. from the 
L.) It is pronounced by ſome with the accent 
in the firſt ſyllable, as by Milton; by others 
with the accent in the ſecond, - That which 


- is likely to be accepted, grateful, pleaſing. It 


it uſed with the particle to before the perſon 


accepting. | 0 | 
ACCE'PTABLENESS (from acceptable) 

the quality of being acceptable. 
ACCEPTABLY (from acceptable; F, 


in an acceptable manner, ſo as to pleaſe, with 


the particle to. | | 
ACCEPTANCE (acceptance Fr.) r. Res 


- ception with approbation. 2. The meaning 


ef a Word, ay it is received or underſtoed ; 
acceptation. 
ACCEPTANCE (in Law) the receiving | 
of a Rent, whereby the giver binds himſelf, 
for ever, to allow a former fact, done by 


another, whether good or bad. 


 ACCEP/TANCE 


: (in Laco) a tacit 
ACCEPTA'TION S 


agreement: thus 


if a man and his wife, ſeized of land in 


right of his wifc, do join in making a leaſe 
by reſerving rent, the huſband dying, 
wife receives or accepts of the rent, . the 
Jeaſe ſhall be made good by this acceptance 
in her, and ſhall bar her trom bringing the 
writ Cui in vita againſt the tenant. 
ACCESS (in ſome of its Senſes it ſeems 
derived from acceſſus; in others from acteſſio, 


L. acces, F.) 1. The way by which any thing 


may be approached. 2. The means, or liber- 
ty, of approaching either to things or men. 
3- Encreaſe, enlargement, or addition. 4. It 
is ſometimes uſed after the French, to ſignify 
the returns of fits of a diſtemper; but this 
ſenſe ſeems yet ſcarcely. received into our 


language. 
ACCESSION (aceeſſio, L. acceſſion, F.) 
added, enlarge - 


ment, augmentation. 2. The act of coming 


to; joining one's ſelf to; as acceſſion to a 
_ Confederacy. 3. The act of arriving at; as 


the King's acceſſion to the Throne. 
ACCESSION (with Phyficians) the fit, 


or time of being worſt in any intermittent; 


che ſame as Par us. 
ACCESSORY d 
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| AB a declivity. _ 


encourages, adviſes, or conceals an 
who js guilty of felony by ſtatute. 


- * 


PER AC/CIDENS (with Pbilaſepberij 
that which does not follow from the nature 


of the thing, but from ſome accidental qua- 
lity of it, Lat. | „ 
AC/CIDENT (accident, L.) a contingent, 


is effect, or ſomething produced caſually. and 


without any fore-knowledge or deſtination 
of it in the agent that produced it, or to 
whom it happens. VV 
A thing is alſo frequently ſtiled an accident, 
in reference to its cauſe, or at leaft as to our 
knowledge of it, and by this an effect either 
caſually produced, or which appears to have 
been ſo to us, is commonly underſtood. 


Common ACCIDENTS (with Logicians) 


is the fifth of the univerſal ideas, and are 
when the object is a true mode, which may 
be ſeparated, at leaſt by the mind, from the 
thing of which it is ſaid to be an accident, and 
yet the idea of that thing ſhall not be deſtroy d 
as round, bard, juſt, prudent, & c. 
Entieive ACCIDENTS (in Meaphyfick!) 
are either primary or ſecondary. 
Primary entitive ACCIDENTS, are ſuch 
as are abſolute, as Quantity and Quality. 


Reſpectiue entitive ACCIDENT (with Le- 


gicians) is relation, F 
* Modificative ertitive ACCIDENTS (with 
Metaphyſicians) are quando, when; fitus, 
ſituation ; Habitus, habit. | i 
Prædicable ACCIDENT (with Legician:) 
implies a common quality, which may be, or 


may not be in the ſubject, as a particular 


colour, as redneſs in a wall. 

Predicamental ACCIDENT (with Logrci- 
ans) is when t is in its eſſence or nature to 
ſubſiſt in, inhere or cleave to ſome ſubſtance, 
and cannot be a "4 


ACCIDENT with Phyſicians) is fuch as | 


does not flow immediately from the firſt 
cauſe, but from caſual interpoſitions ; ſome 
uſe the expreſſion in much the 

mptom. 


ſymptom. 55 5 
'  Abſolcte ACCIDENT (with Roman Cathe- 


licks) is an accident which does, or may poſſi- 
ble ſubſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, or by ſome 
ſupernatural power, without a ſubjet, 
ACCIDENTS (in Heraldry) are the prin- 
Cipal points in an eſcutcheon, . 

ACCIDEN'TALNESS (of accidentalis, 


L.) the happening by chance. 
AccLAT M, acclamation, Milton. 


ACCLIVIS (in Anatomy) a muſcle called. 


alſo Obliguus aſcendens. 
_ ACCLIVITY (ac. 
clivitas, Lat.) is a 
ſteepneſs reckoned up- 
wards on a ſlope; de- 
clivity is a fteepneſs 
downwards ; thus BA B 
is an acclivity, and ©; 


4A 


AC 


'F- 


ſame ſenſe as 


Acco 
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bly, ſuitably, conformably. 


debts, or expences; a regiſter of Facts re- 
2. The ftate or reſult] 


| between us. 3. Such a ſtate of perſons or 


Tanks. S, A reckoning. verified ö, 


AC 

Act. vo (acelivit, L.) ng up- 
wards, fteep 4H 
' ACCOL (in Heraldry) | collared, o 

wearing a collar, Fr. 
 ACCOMMODA'TION, the compoſure 
or putting an end to a difference, quarrel, Sec. 
alſo convenience. 

ACCOMMODATION (in Phieply) 
the 2 of one thing by analogy to 


another 
ACCOMPANIMENT, ſomething at- 
tending or added as a circumſtance to another, 
either by way of ornament, or for the fake 
of ſymmetry, or the like. 
ACCOMPANIMENTS 
are all 5 as are applied _ = ſhie , 
by way of ornament, as the belt, mantlings, 


ſupporters, &c. 

o ACCOM/PANY { accompagner, F.) 
to go or come with. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT (accompliſſement, 

ful the entire execution, atehievement, or 
eng of ſomething propoſed or under- 


© ACCOMPLISHMENTS, acqu 
od 8 art, ſcience, good 


irements 
viour, 


Fs ACCORD (derived by ſome from 
corda, the firing of a muſi inſtrument ; 
by others from corda, hearts; in the firſt, 


implying harmony, in the ot 55 unity) to 
make agree, to adjuſt one thing to an 
with the particle (6. 

'To ACCORD, to agree, to ſuit with one 
another, with the particle with, | 

ACCORD (accord, F.) 1. A compact, 
an agreement. 2. Concurrence, union of 
mind. 3. Harmony, ſymmetry, juſt cor-- 
reſpondence of · one thing with another. 4. 
Mufical note. 5. Voluntary motion. 6, 
Action in ſpeaking, correſpondent to the | 
words, 
 ACCORDAMENT (from wr 7. Agnes 1. Agree 
ment with a perſon, with the 
2. Conformity to ſomething. | 
; ACCORDANT (acer dan, F.) Willing, 
in a good humour. 

ACCORDING (fm accord) 1. 10 


manner ſuitable to, agreeably to, in propor- 


2. With regard to. 
ACCORDINGLY (from accord } agreea- 


ACCOUNT 75 the old F. accompt, 
from com pactut, originally written ag# 
cempt; but by Mira ſoftening the 
pronnaciadan, in time the orthography 


nged to account, 1. A computation of | 


lating to Money. 
of a Computation; as the arceunt ſtands thus 


ings, as may make them more or leſt 
worthy of being confidered in the reckoning, 
value, or eſtimation; 4. Diſtincti 


particle . | 


„ dignity, | 


Ac 


the value of a thing 6qual to what it was 
accounted. 6. A reckoning referred —_— 

bo few par 
A e, figuratively, regard, c 
ſake, 7. A narra , relation, In this ufe 
it may ſeem to be derived from conte, F. a 

tale, a narration. 8. The review and ex- 
amination of an affair taken by authority ; 
as, the magiſtrate took an account of the 
tumult. 9. The relation and reaſons of a 


10, Explanation J afſignment of cauſes. 11. 
An opinion concerning things previouſly efta- 
bliſhed. 
ted. 13. In Law account is, in the common 
Law, taken for a writ or action brought 
againſt a man, that, by means of office or 
buſineſs undertaken, is to render an account 
to another, as a bailiff to his maſter, a guardi- 
an to his ward. 


to think, to hold in opinion. 2. Toreckon, 
to compute. 3. To give an account, to af- 
fign the cauſes; in which ſenſe it is followed by 
the particle for. 4. To make up the reckon- 
ing ; to anſwer for 
as the. medium by which any thing may be 
oma 6. To afſign to, with the parti- 
Ae fo. 7. To hold in eſteem. 


an account may be required; who muſt anfwer 


other, for : followed by the particle 10 belore the 


"perſon, and 2 before the 

ACCOUNTANT (from account) accoun- 
table to; reſponſible for. 

ACCOUNTANT, a computer, a man 
ſkilled or employed in accounts. _ 

ACCOUNT- Book, a b containing æ· 
counts. 

ACCOUNTING (from ee the act 
of reckoning, or up of accounts, 


Lat. 


quently apply d to the increaſe of ſuch bodies 
as are without life, and it is alſo called App 
fition or Fuxta-poſition, 
ACCRETION 7 (with Gin] 2 
AC'CREMENT & vague or vacant por- 
tion of ground, ined or united with grounds 
* eſſed by another. 
OCHE' (in Heraldry) is when one 
thing hooks into another, F. 
AC/'CUR ATELY ( accurate, 'L: vi with 
exaftneſs and nicety, 
ACCU'SABLE I L) that may 
de, or deſerves to be 


Accus ATION intending a crimĩ - 


on name, or that of the publick. 


out a head. 
ACER'B (ecerbus, L.) ofa © 


— of four, and a df rough: 


ged upon any particular er 2 | 
* , 


tranſaQion, given to a perſon in authority. 


12, The reaſons of any thing collec- 


To ACCOUNT (fee account) 1. To eſteem 


practices. 5. To appear 


ACCOUNTABLE (from account) of hom 


| ACCRETION, growing or flicking voy 
ACCRETION (with Nataraliftr) is fre- 


"ACCUSA'TION { Va 7 (i the Gui Low) is | 
nal action againſt any one, either in one's _ 
ACEPHA'LOUS ("AnbpeAc, Gr.) with · 
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Barſhneſs in taſte; between ſourneſs and bit- 


50. the firſt magnitude i in 


are mixed, The manner how theſe coagu- 
lations are effected, is by the Acids topping 


that .J. in 8 particles of ſalts diſſolved 


: alum, and ſalt. 


| * A c | 
tween ſo it ; 
N 3 1 . 75 1"; 
ACER TTV DE (acerbitudb, L.) ſourneſs, 


terneſs. 
ACERVATION, a leapt up. toge- 


err A pvr (Anatomy) certain Glan- 
dules in the Chorrar, one of the ſkins whit ch 
cover a child in the womb, 

ACHE (with Farriers) : a diſeaſe in Ma 
cauſin 2 numbneſs in the joints. 

ACHERN ER (in Aſtronomy) a bright fixed 

Badia whoſe 

Longitude is 10, 13 degrees, and latitude 


18. 
To ACHIEV'E (achever, F. ) to e 
to accompliſh ; to perform or finiſh ſome no- 
act or exploit. 5 
3 ENT n F.) a no- 
erfor ce. 
ht. a name which the ſchoolmen 
give to the aro argument alledged by each 
ſect of philoſo ophers i in their behalf. 
I 


ACHRONICAL (achronicus, L. of a 
ACH RONICK privat. and XPivog, 
time, Gr.) out of, 'or without time. 


ACIDS, are kinds of falts, all whoſe little 
particles are long, pointed and ſharp at their 
extremities, and' Make the tongue feel a tharp- 
neſs, as citrons, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, 
Sc. the molt ſenſible effect of them is the 
coagulation of thoſe liquors, with which they 


the pores of the liquor, upon which they are 
poured, in ſuch ſort, that the ſubtile matter 
cannot paſs more into it, and ſo they grow | 
thick and loſe their motion. 

Natural ACIDS (with HLhyſectans) are ſuch 
as have a proper ſharpneſs of their on, * 
juice of lemons, Cc. 

* Artificial ACIDS (with Chymiſts) are ſuch 


as are. prepared by. the fire, in .chymical ope- | 
rations... f 


Manifeſt ACIDS, ſuch things as affect the 
tongue, with a tenſe of ſharpneſs and ſournels, 

Dubious ACIDS, fuch things which, have 
Hot enough of the acid nature, to give, ſen- | 
fible marks to the taſte; but yet agree with | 
the manifeſt acids i in other properties. ., 

. $EIDITY "(with Chymiſts) the acidity 

” A'CIDNE 8 8 or keennels of any liquor | 


> put into a violent motion by the means of 
re. 
ACID'ULATED (of Aridi, L. ſpaw- 
Waters) having a mixture of nitre, vitrio 5 


 A/CINI (with Botanifts) are takenforthoſe | 
grains that gro thick, or ſmall Brains grow - 
ing in bunches, after 'the, manner ' of grape- | 
ones, of which the fruits” of the El er- 
tree, Privet, h een of the like 1 
are ee - 


ac 


giant) the the gel that 


thence they in their 


| ACINI.. (with P 
is within a Ae 


Fe he's frequently uſe ova. exacinataz 
the acini, or ſeeds being taken ont, 
Ac (Ante, of a neg. and Kahn ad 


be * Gr.) the uppermoſt point) top, or 01 
itc 
fy ' ACME (with Ph ficiane) b is uſed to denote 
the zu degree or height t of diſtempers, of which 
many have four periods. Iſt, The Arche or 
beginning; 20, Anabaſis, the increaſe 
growth ; 3d, the fa Wheo the motbifi 
matter is at the heigh t 4th 5 th ie 3 
or declenſion of the diſeaſ . 
'_ ACON'TIAS ('A VTIagy or.) a ſort of 
comet or blazing ſtar, in, form reſembling g 
javeline or dart. 
 ACORN'ED (in Hera ing acorns, 

' ACQUAINTED (of accointe, F.) intelli- 
gence or notice of, made known to, inform 
or having told of any matter. 

A'CRE, an act of parliament made in the 
time of king Edxward I. ordained, that an 
acre of land ſhould contain 160 perches or 
poles, to be made out ſquare, or 4840 yards 
ſquare, or 4.3, 560 feet ſquare ; but in divers 
places in this kingdom, this has been altered 
by cuſtom, by varying je jy in the number 
of feet, as 18, 1 3p rr ſpent 29 
feet to the 5 

Ac Fs (a 10 0 Gr.) | 
AcROTERIA (with . the ut- 
moſt parrs of a man' s body; as his fingers 
ends, &c. 

To ACT” (actum, ſup, of ago, L.) to do, 
operate, or perform. 

ACT“ (adus, of ago, L. to do) is the effec- 
tive uſe or application of ſome power of facul- 
ty, by means of which ſomething is effected. 

ACTS, are alſo the deliberations and re- 
ſolutions of a publick alfembly, + of a par- 
liament, council, convocation, 

"Preparatory ACTION & (in Lan is that 

Prejudicial ACTIONS which grows from 
ſome doubt in the principal; as ſuppoſe a, man 

400 5 
ſues a younger brother for land, deſcended 
from his father, and objection is made that he 
is a baftard, the baſtardy muſt. be firſt try 1 
and thenee the aten is call's Prejudicial. 

ACTION pen the caſe (in, Law) a writ 
| brought for an offence done witbout forog 
againſt any man; as for defamation, non- 
performance of promiſe, or ſome other miſe 
| demeanor. 

ACTION upon thecaſe far werde, is brought 
| where a perſon is injured or defamed, or for 
| words ſpoken” which affect a pexſon* s life 
office er trade, or to his loſs of preferment i in 


ma1riage, ſervice, or which oY any pry 


818 damage. 


"ACTION upon the Patute (1 I term) 20 


e . 


action veht upon the , breach of a ſtatute, 
as where perjury is — to the prejudles 
of another, r | 


> or 


F derbe 
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ad 026 agremable 6 


AD 


CTION Leer either 
e e 


real or imaginary, ſabjeX ef 
a dramati 


or epick poem 
ACTION ( (in an Epick Poem) is W 
the ſecond part; and this action, which is re- 
preſented by the recital, muſt be univerſal, 
imitated, feigned,, and the allegory af a moral 


4 


are when the , to whom the law or 
command is given, is bound abſolutely to per- 
form it by virtue of the law of the ſuperior. 
ACTIONS 2 (in Ecbicks) are ſuch. 
the law, 
ACTIONS moral evil (in Erhicks) are ſuch. 
as are diſagreeable to the law. | 
AC'TIONARY 1 the proprietor of an ac-. 
5 IST F tionor actions, or ſhares 
of a company's Rock. 
won NESS ee. L.) nimbleneſs, 
neis, or ropen ty to act. 
"__ of ACTIVITY of a Body, is that 
ſpace which ſurrounds it, ſo far as the virtue 
or efficacy of it extends and produces any 
ſenfible effect. 


AC/TUAL Fire (with Surgeons) that which 6 


burns at firſt touch, as fire it 
irons. 
To AC'UATE (acuatum, L. ) to 
_.... ACUTE accent, ſee accent... 


2 or 1 


any angle-leſs 1. right angle; 
© or containing leſs than 90 Sor 


ee end wie, i 
; Top Fl w 

has all its 2, 

4 ACYROLOGIVA, * dee 
0 Gr.) 5 e wy. of 


Ad 3s an 1 
ADbD ER. Mort, an herb. 


ADDT/TIONS / ee ede dus Low | 


Senſe;) are yeoman, gentleman, eſquire, Cc. 

ADDITIONS. (of Degree] the ſame as 
names of dignity, as duke, earl, &c.. 

ADDITIONS (of Place) as ſuch a perſon. 
of London Bri iftal, &c, 

To Fc (addreffer, F. From, dere- 
$4, Span. From dirigo,, direttum, L.) 

To prepare one's ſelf to enter upon any 

7 a8, be addreſſed himſelf to the Aon gh 
2. 3 to put in a ſtate for imme 
diate uſe. 3. To apply e 
with various forms of conſtruction. 4. 80 
times without a W | 
with to. 6. Sometimes. with the. reci 
pronoun; as, be addreſſed himſelf to t 
neral, 7. Sometimes with t 
the matter of the addreſs, which, may be 2 
nominative to the paſſive. '$, To addreſs, is 


3 kin * veel a 


2 | 


ACUTE, angle (in Geometry) 1] 


es acute, as; Aa 


e 5 | 


| 1 e peti- 


1 


N but 9 8 — ee. 


1 


E eee 


| ARE 280 e gy We Fed 
2 addre/ by, 15 r alen, 
| addicent, B.) drawing er. 


Mira 
Area Euſcler, ſee Kudie, 3 
Neceſſary moral ACTIONS (in Ethicks) | 


„5 Ayl, Gr hen cating 
ines. 

A'DEPS (wich. Avattmiſfs' -2 fmaller- 

of the wo. differin 7 Nr 


from pingucudo, in that 
it it a ſubſtance thicker, and  more-carthy. 


1 It flows from the blood through peculiar! 


ap — gs or blanders, r 
g ATE (adæguatus, L.)] ſomet 
equal W e 1 aud fl - 
ing the whole meaſure and capacity Fit. 
To be ADUQUATE, is to be every way® 
br r as to capacity, extent of power, and! 
all other properties; n neither fu ling hort of it 


7 
nor exceeding it in any part. * 
_ ADEQGATENESS (of 


equates, 1.3 
equality, She 
ADHESION (in Natural PhinjopbyN 
ADHERENCE'Y ſignifies” che | tate: 


two bodies, which'are joined or faſtened te _ 
other, either by the mutusl interpoſition of! 
ax deg own parts, or che compreſſion of en 

ADblApHROMR An Gr. things 
indifferent, neither W 2 r 3 
which, while they are ſuch, * ane vet 


rty to do, or not to do, . 
e v, Or. 3) 
a moderate or indifferent per 


ADIAPHO'RY { N a06r% GN a bort 
of eafineſs or cool tion; as to the choice 
of one thing before another; cool affecllon og 
behaviour towards another perſon 

ADJOU'RNMENT"i = Her (Law 2 
an appointment of a days the Talia 
(Eyre meet to ſit again. ie 

ADVPSA(* 1 5 Or.) medicines or k- 
leps to quench'thi tft; wy 
decke ADJUDGE (e, 2 give 
the F och to one e parties 
aj Ager the e 
the pe N Aan or to copdemm 
to Loi et Pre te before the thing. 
3. Simply to Judge 3 to decree 3 to determine. 

ADJUDICATION (adjudicati, L.) the 
act of judging, or of grantin ig to 
e by a judicial fentencc. ID 70459 

To UDICATE (adjudieo, — arab 

'To A D E; to give ſom 
Lead on; one of. the Rigants/” by * A 
or decifion. 


ADJUNCT 

20 Sh e. ealteys, 
or fellow o affociated) to Arno ms toe 
3 bio b bile, oe. . * 
| wit ophert) whatever; 
does hte i hon * 1 
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8 
TT; WeTION wüng to; 
To W apa }- To 7 5 
to ut in. order 3. 
[no '2 0 reduce to 1 55 rye Mare or ſtand- | 


ard ʒ to, make accurate. 3. 10 make con- 


the thing to which the conformity. is made. 
- ADJUSTMENT 2 adji „F.) 1, Regu- 


lation; the act of outting in method; ſetrle- | 


ment. 2. The Nate of being put in method 


e lat 
M 25 Riurawr. a petty officer, whoſe duty | 


08 iſt the, major by dift ftributing the pay, 
and. r the puniſhment, of the com- 


mon m : 1s 
| TOR 2 helper. or afffter, e 
in e M (in the Medicinal 7 
2 means of cure, ſubſervient. to others o 


more importance. f 
+ADJU!TORY (odjuorinns 1 ). aut, 


afſiting, helping. 
+ ADJU!TRIX, 2 ſhe-helpe will! 


25 23 TOM INISTER fade re, L:) 7. 1170 
to afford ; to ſupply. 2, To act as the 
: 2 or agent in any S or of. 
fence ; generally, but not by ways wo FRE 
hint of ſubord ation, to. 2 ph er th * ip: 
vernment. 3. To adminiſter Juſtice. 4: T'o 
— the ſacrament. 5. To hands * 
| + 63 To adminfier;phylick.. - „0 
a to; to contribute; to — 85 ſop⸗ 
ix 8. To perform the office of an admi- 
niſtrator, in Law. See adminiftrator.. | 


To ADMINISTRATE,: (adminiftro, I..) 


to exhibit 3 to give as phyſic | 
+ ADMINIS" RATION (adminfftratic, L. 91 
1. The act of adminiſtting, or conduct in 
gaining employment; as, the conducting pub- 
lick affairs; diſpenſing he. laws, 2. The 
aRivez ox executive part o 8 
Thoſe to — the uk cf publick affai irs * AZ 
committed, 4. Ditributionz 5 exhibition ; 


| 


| ſhall be awarded againſt him, i 


1 8 


1 = 
Als in his np s fore · toy 
AD'MIRALTY Court, the chief court at” 
London. of the lord higti-a#miral, erected for 
deciding maritime controverſies, trial of male- 
factors for crimes committed on the 'high-" 


formable. It requires the particle” 72 before ſca, 


$4 -. wy 4-119; = 1 Heb 


Ee. | 
"ADMIRALTY Court, a | efdivat' in whick 


' cauſes. relating to maritime affairs are try d. 


All the proceſſes and proceedings in this 
court run in the name of bop lord high-: ad-" 
miral, and not that of the king. © is 
The lord high-admiral has in the court x 

deputy, who is ſtiled Jud of the admiralty, 
and is ur ſome 44 nt doctor of t 25 
civil law; the proceedings In matters relating 
to roperty in this court, ate determined by 


| the civil law, the fea being accounted out of 


the verge or limits of the common law. 
The proceedings to action are by way of 
libel, ant the plantiff gives ſecurity that he f 
will. proſecute the ſuit, and pay Whatever 
if he fais; and 
on the contrary, the defendant ſecures the 
5 1 at the diſcretion of the judge, that 
e will make his appearance in the court, 
ſtand to every thing his proctor ſhall do in 
his name, and ſatisfy any judgment that mall 
be goon againſt him. 
| ey make uſe alſo of the laws of Rbodes 
nd Oleron in this court. And the former de-, 
rees and cuſtoms of the Fng/z/þ court of ad- 
miralty have the force of precedents for decid- 
ing controverſies. - 
In criminal. cauſes, ſuch as piracies, t 
eee . were anciently by accuſation, and 
nformation; but this being foung inconveni- 
ent, two Aatues were made in the reign of 
king Heny VIII. that ſuch ſhould be tried by 
witneſſes, and a Jury, authoriz'd by ſpecial. 


} 


| commiſſion of the king to the lord admiral of 


England, at which ſome of the judges in 
N hall are alſo in'commiſſion. - - 
here are diſtin boundaries and precincts 


Re Ee TI 88 rate). of power to the common laws of England,” 


that, Which aer which any and the admiralty; for in the ſea, as far a8 
one adminiſter lor water mat le ee reckoned 
ADMINISTRATOR. (admin, Prator,. 1 585 to bein, and the cauſes in the national county. 


1. It ie properly taken for him that has the | 
goods of a man dying inteſtate, committed. to. 
his charge by the Fe 5. And i is accounta- 
dle for the ſame, whenever it ſhall pleaſe the 
ordinary ro call upon him bee e. 
that officiates in divine rites. 87 He that con- 
ducts th ernment. 


-ADMINISTRATRIX (L.) he who 4 the 


miſter in conſequence of .2 w 

ADMINISTR ATORSHIP, the office of 
3 tratges 4 

AD! Mik Al, the, agel "of - 

5 7 Song in a royal, fleet, Who carries 
flag with the arms of his country. z the e mia 
zen top of his ſhip. 
ire A MIRAL, anather ,of # the. three, 

Munde ib bent 4 toyal d ey com- 


And ſuch caſes as happen to bet arifirg, ' 


are eterminable by the common laws; but 
hen the ſea is full, the admiral has juriſdiction 


there alſo,” as long as the tide laſtg, over mat- 
+ Re between the low: warer-mark, and 
in 


£ L ADMIRE, A e L: 1 r.) 

1 With Wonder; generally in a 
= "Fin 915 is ſometimes uſed in more 
amitiar eech | or, te regard wb love, 3. 
al is uſed, but rarely, in an ill fenſe, © + 


2 


"To ADMIRE. "To wonder: ſometimes ' | 
2 Ne . 2 


with the particle 8 
An ADMIRER (from at 
n that wander . or 5 wa 


2. In common ech, « lover. ou 
A REG 15 (fk 82 OY 
A ds > Ya ths ma | "aus l 


I 


4 Lk 4 


a> / ok. 


Sx: 5 


* 


9 


mY Gwe ©. 


3 


— 


„ 


N 


* © 
as 


nd 
- 
—_ 


a; 
* 
= * 


— 


nx 
be” Me — 
* a 


to prevent it being ſurprized by the beſiegers. 


e 


ſtranger, or by collateral. ſpcceſſion, in op- 


AD 


- ADMISSIBLE. {admitrog. orkmiſſum, Ly 
tha which may be admitted, 
. ADMISSION, (admiſſio, L.) 1. Tha 2 


or practice of admitting. | 2. The ſtate o 
being admitted. J. Admittance; the power 
af entering, or home) admitted. 4. In the 
Eccleſiaſtical law. It ie, When the; patron 
preſents a clerk to a church that is vacant, 
and the biſhe p. upon examination, admits and 
allows of ſuck elerk to be fitly dane 
Laying, admitto te habilem, & c. g. The al * 
lowance of an artzument; the grant abe 
poſition not fully proved. 4 r 

To ADMIT (admitto, L.] 7. Tofoffer to 
enter ; to grant entrance. 2. Ta ſuffer to 
enter upon an office; in which ſenſe, the 
phraſe of admiſſion into a college Ga 
uſed. 3. To allow an argument, or poſition. |: 
4. To allow or grant in general ; ; ſometimes 
with the particle of. 


ADMITTABLE (Gm admit), the perſon 'nicagi 


or thing which may he admitted. 


ADMIT TANCE. (from admit). 1. The : 
act of admitting; allowance or per miſſion 0 ur 


enter. 2. The, or right of een 
3. Conceſſſon of 2 gen ee | 
ADMUIXTURE (of admuxtas, L.). a- 
ture or mining with or to. 
ADNASCEN TIA (with the Anatomiſti) 
branches that ſprout out of the main-tock, 
as the veins and arteries, .. 
 ADNASCENTIA. (with Bae thoſe 
excreſcencies, which grow under the earth, 
as in the 4 » Nareifſus, Hyacinth, &c. which 


afterwards become true roots. 2 


_"ADO/RABLENESS- { of abi, 1.) | 


1 to be adored. 

Abona, dener, ornaments, 
beautif ying. 
- 4DOSCULA'TION: eos ras fr 
or inſertion of one part of a plant into ſome 
cavity, as it were mouth to-mouth. - -- © 


— 


ADROIT'NESS (of Adroit,/ F. ar, F.) dexerouſ- | Toavow 
_ nets, eee Fan 


nm eber 


ADRY! (a and vhigxe- 18 dave: | 
» ADVANCE Foſs { Forriication) a ditch of 
Aber round the eſplanade or glacis of a place, 


— ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS: {oF avantas . 

" ADVENTEITIOUS {in the Ciwil Law) 
is applied to ſuch goods as fall to a 
either by mere fortune, or the liberality of 2 


poſition to Prefæctitious, i. e. ſuch. goods as 
deſcend i in a direct line, from father to fon. 
ARVENTITIOUS :;Glapdules (Anatomy) 
thoſe - kernels which are ſometimes under 
arm-holes, and in the neck z a4 ln the dk” 3 
Burt, Sec 
 ADVEN'TURESOM, bold, amet, bes. 


ardous. q 
 ADVEN'TURESOMNESS -: - (of 2 


A 
[ Mt 1755 Boo inveſt ani, 
14> 288 


2 
derateneſs. 


ES 
alte 4 hone 

STM e 12 adulus, 8 

3.0 5 


RR ERANT Launer, 


terati 


R 5 
rupted, ADUL TERATED 6 ally 25 
5 


N eines. 


. 1 2 n Crue” Ta) 
iBued, from: an Ea. ed a LE 


. ADULTERY, i 
or "whoredom ” HIS —— 


* 3 g at mont 8 do! 
Na nqt hing is vifh 
the 8 pur 
the out- 
do n Karge — 218 
2 l 1 0 


real 25 ſtate, 23 177000 
out che executiog Lox 
5 his right apd el in allg. 

ſemb ies, to proſecute capital crim: 


has ſued a replevin tg have hi 
3 a Medicinial ene 


when by | reaſon. of, its its | excefſive heat, t 
thinner parts of it ſteam 1 in e droge, => 


| thicker remaining black, and 


; if parch'd or nee "when ſo, e ad ts 


auß. on ne 
AACEA; folomn AC 
e in Agia, in honour o As 
nd names, is a; 


in compou : 
A Feicle, and. figpiftes all, or | 
thes, as way does in Greet. ly, 


altogether, conqueror 3; Albe Ne 

ous; Aldred, a 9g ogether reverend z 
together peaceful. Wie Ay OY ie 8 
\ .AEL: a ares particle, acc to th 


ZELF F different dialects, 
Ulf, Wulf, Hinlf; Hitf or 
the-ſame that we: pronouncy 4 


bara, 9 „en dd 


* 


| 5 C. 2 22 ie: Ia 7 71 ib 4: tt v7 wein ge 4 


TENESS; bn OY 


1 


rg 0 0m Cu . 


, i ry 
. . cd * 
3 a , 2 "3 * . 8 * I” VIE * 3 \ ” 
my 1 * * — * 3 . f 2 40 nn LM 
* C m NX: — p — — — 8 — r 
p : 4 — — — 
4 . r Ir. ML — — a - 
- 
U 
1 


wry 


"of 1 a nſtrous 


tioned by the poe N 
e e (Aug 
Pertaining to riddles, Cc. 


SOL LII SCLOPE, Cal -muſket 


ſhoot bullets with wind and air, as. = N 


th powder. 
ON Fn "Arn, Or. age) 'the duration of a 


AQUILIB'RIUM tinMechanicks) is when, 
6 weights at 1 75 diſtances, or 9 
weights at u diſtances, mutually pro- 
f 50 ble to the center, cauſe the arms. of 
_ 'any ballance to hang even, ſo that they do 
1 SO: one another; even weight and' 


[IPON'[DERANT. ( equiponderant, 
ighing equally; being 7 an . equal 


5 originally to have fignifed a 

mo de note the cur - 
gg value 2 * Pf its may come from 

braſs, from Which plural ra, came 
ara 1 fingular, Era; and that becauſe: 
they but the word Ara to each particular 
of an 8 at we hows 10 8 elſe; 
| becauſe, the Romans ently marked down 
the numbe ber. of years in tables with little braſs 


nails; o in referent to the laſt mention 
ed cuſtom,” the word Era came to ſignify the 
Tame. 2 "Ep pocha, vizs 2 certain time or 


Into fron eva to bezin the new year 5 or 
— e way of reckoning time 1 4 


inp ſenſe the word is 0 ht to be 
—_ heſe initial letters A. E. R. A. 
Annus e erat regnt Auge, the "Spaniards | 
Having began their Era from his reign. There 
are many Ara's 'pſed by chrono logers, the 
moſt eminent of which ate, 
The Ara of the creation of the world, 
which began, according to the Julian zecount, 


i Donny fourth day "er the month "of ſpi 


nt 
8³5 er, which ſome place 39 51 years befpre | 
the birth of Chrilt; othets retkan 3983, 


and Keplar 39 
| es Are, from the um of 


Was, Ch 
„ -begins Detim 
ns ft MT, from che building of the 
hay and is 25 


1 


Arbe = 
5 


Chriſtꝰ's te.” 


dn fo 


year ——— t e birth of Chriſt. This 25 
nd . itus is chiefly uſed by Greek 
orians 


"AUR TIAL Perſpective, is that which re- 
| res bodies weakened, and diminiſhed in 


opartion to their diſtance from 55 eye. 


| ATRIZUSA (a 
2 an Ar wor- | l, ee ee ( Cys 


binds, men- ; 


; OY th 


and move, tber. 


Fe 


Gr.) a jaſper 
in colour. 
ZAESTI'VAL, — — time. 
ASTIVA'TION, a dwelling or reſidence 
inap > yawn wh mw e lg 
TAS, age; ce anno atatis ſue, 
under the enges of perſons, ſigniſies in the 
of their age, L. 
“T HEIL. (oel, Sn.) noble or fa- 
| |-mous, as Atbelred 93 counſel, & c. 
AE'THER ('Ad, of du Ste, 1 run al- 
ways, or of ade, ſhining bright, or of tte. 
Viper, always warming, Gr, or of N, Heb. 
illuſtrious) i is moſt commonly uſed to ſignify a 
very fine, thin, diaphanous fluid, which, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, ſurrounds the earth, up to 2s 
far as the interftellary world, and which eaſily 
penetrates and runs through all things, and 
permits all things to run as eafily through it. 
Dr. Hook calls that medium or fluid body, 
in which all other bodies do, at it were, ſwim 
25 But — _ diſap- 
ove of, as favouring too in the Carteſt an 
—— of an — — ny 
been proved an impoſſi by many 
lible reaſons — rrecs. Therefore as 
we call the Medium, in which we breathe ther 
live, the Air, by which we mean an elaſtic, 
fluid body, w either has very large in- 
terſtiees devoid of all matter, or elſe is in part 
fill'd with a fluid, very eaſily moving out -of 
them by compteſſion, and returning as readily 
into them again, when that com is 
talcen off; ſo we una aan WET SP 
finer fluid Babes (if it be hs 
tended round our air and atm e — it 
and beyond it, up to the planets or to an in- 
definite. diſtance, _ we fcarce well 
ſtand what we mean by the word iber. 
ZTHEREAL World, all that . a- 
bove the upper element, Viz." Fire, 
the ancients imagined to be perfectly homogs+ 
ble, Ce. 


AF 


| neous, incorruptibl e, 


. ETHEREAL Oi (Chymiftry) a fine ſubtle 

oil, ee nearly to the nature _ Aa 
u 

AVTITERNI fawong the Baer eer- 
taindeities, ſo called becauſe they red rod 
perpetuity, to whom they always red 
oxen in. ſacrifice. 

AF'FABLENESS (affabilitas, 1.) eaſineſa 
to be ſpoken to, or of addreſs, e , 
es = or Find vr nens 


Io. AFFECT (affe®er, F. afficie | 
0 1. To act upon; to 2725 n 
any thing. 2. To move t ſſions. 
3.7 o aim at; to endeavour aſter: ſpolcen of 
perſons. 4. To tend to; to endeavour after: 
ſpoken. of things. 5. To be'fond of; to be 
pleaſed with; to love; to regard with fondneſs. 
6. To make à ſhew of ſomething ; to ſtudy 


—_ 
„ 


the * of 0 with ſore de- 
+ 18 


> Yo 


888 2583 


— 
E. 
Naa 


T FA. F 


"AT KLE FFII ASL 


＋ 


„ r e 


148 7 


AF 


of h To imjtate in an un- 
. es. goo 


vict of ſome crime; to attaint with guilt: | 


a mo me juridical. 
1 (affectatio, 1.0 the ” 
of —— an artificial appearance. 
AFFECTED Participial (from affeft) 1. 
Moved; touched with affection ; internally 
diſpoſed or inclined. 2. Studied with over - | 
much care, or with hypocritical 
3. 1 full of abe on 3 , 


| 


an affetted lad: 
AFFECT dnt þ 
fedted manner; J with more 


PL FFECTEDNESS | (from affefied) the 


quality of being affected; or making falſe 


appearances. 
AFFECTION (from enen, F. Afro, 
Lat.) 1. The ſtate of being afeHed by 
any cauſe, or agent. 2. Paſſion of any kind. 
3. Love; kindneſs; good- will to ſome perſon; 
often with to, or towwards,' before the perſon ; 
4. Good-will to any object, zeal ; PEI 
regard. ;. State of the mind in general. 


Qeality; property. 7. State of the — 


upon by any cauſe. 8. Lively repreſen- 
tation in painting. 

AFFECTIONATE ( (Baie F. from 
effe#ion) 1. Full of aſſecbion; ſtrongly moved; 
warm; zealous, 2. ' Strongly inclined zo ; 
diſpoſed 20; with the particle to. 3. Fond; 
tender. 4. Renevolent ; _ 5 

AFFECTIONATELY: (from aſſectionate) 
in an affectianate manner, y 3 tenderly ʒ 


Ne TFECTIONATENTSS (from - affe#io- 
72 the quality, or ſtate of being q fectianatæ; ö 
ſondneſs; tenderneſs; good - will; benevolence, 

AFFECTIONED. (from asien) 1. Af- 
* conceited ; the ſenſe is pow oblalete. | 

2. Inclined ; mutually diſpoſed. .- 

AFFECTIOUSLY (from Mee) i in. an af- 


"AFFECTIVE (from af8) that which | 


* that. which ſtrongly touches ; it is 
generally uſed for painful. 


AFFECTUOSITY (from affetucus) paſ- — 


ſionateneſs. 
AFFECTUOUS (from 
_ 


) full of paſ- 


* . ſome natural being. 
ION (in a Legal Senſe) _— 
a making over, pawning or 8 
to aſſute the payment of a ſum of money, or 
the diſcharge of 3 other duty or ſer vice. 
AFFECTION (with Hamonifs) are di- 


uiſhed into 
imary AFFECTIONS of Being (in, 1. 


a are Unity, Truth and 
nited A FF E IONS of Being (in 


Pra 2 


7 2 word little : 
AFFECT/ION (with Naturaliſt) a quality | 


'A r , 
nog ey as 


Diſunited AFFECTION of Being Being (in Me- 
tapbyſicks) are predicated of it with a digjunc» 
tive term, and by taking in both parts of the 
ſentence are conyertible with it, as Being is 
either neceſſary or contingent, and whatſover 
* AFFECTIONS of Body (with Nate 
ECTIONS ly (with Natura 

certain modifications of a 4 . 
introduced by motion, by means of which the 
body comes to be ſo and ſo diſpoſed. ' fs 

AFFECTIONS of the Mind, are whetare 
| commonly called paſſions. 

AFFVANCE (with Divines Ggnifies an 
acquieſcence of the mind, by which it is ſuy- 
falſe | ported againſt all unneceſſary doubte and fears, 
upon account of the divine all-fufficiency in 
3 but ee eee eee, enen 


nd providence. 
— — a mutual N be- 
tween one perſon and another, L. 
AFFIDA/VIT (i. . he has plighted his 


* ae « depoſition, or ons witneſſing 


"To 3 Wen (Lew Term) to 
eee ge Ry n n ee 


AFFIRMA'TION (in reſpelt to the peo 
ple called Quakers) Ggnifies a ſolemn decla- 
ration in a ju way, which by act of parlj- 
ament is indulged them inſtead of taking an 
oath, as other perſons do, and is in all mat- 
ters of meum and tuum or right, obligatory and 
valid, but in criminal cauſes of no force. © 

AFFIR'MATIVE.  Heretick (in the Pepi 
Law) one who owns the errors he is charged 
withal, and maintains the ſame in his exami- 
— Gra ung gory 

2 or faſtening to. 

AFF LATION, a blowing or breathing 
upon. | 

AFFLA'TUS, a blaſt, or inſpiration, 2 
| blowing or breathing upon. L. 
AFFLICT/EDNESS (of hies, Lats 
and eſs) affliction, 

AFFLUENCY Gy L.) abundance, 
t ſtore, plenty, wealth. 

Eee ee I.) abounding 
APFLUENTNESS (mia, 1. great 


plenty. 

To AFFORD (afigmer, ffeurrage, F. F.) 
1. To yield or produce; as, 
grain 5 cb res Laer fa, — . 
the primitive fignification. 2. To grant, or 
© beans thing: generally in a good ſenſe, 
and ſometimes in a bad, not — 3. 
To be able to ſell; it is uſed alwa re- 
ference to ſome certain price; ac 
this for leſs than the other. 7 Tobe able to, | 
3 — . ; 


To AFFRIGHT, b. bo added win der; to 


* * 128 en on bh "— 


| mou of 


| hiring or freighting, F.) the ſame as uf 


. 


dirth to che fourteenth year. 


teu veneſs. 


© AETER-Burden 
Child is wrapped in the Matrix, and comes 


the whole continuance of a man's life; alſo 


AF 
a of fear, 2. It is uſed in the paſſive, 
* with at, before the thing feared. 
. Sometimes with the particle with, before 
the thing feared: 
- AFFRIGHT (from the verb) F. Terror ; | 
fear; this word is chiefly poetical. 2. The 
cauſe of fear; terrible object. 
 AFFRIGHTFUL (from affight) full of 

diebe, or terror; terrible. 


e (trom fre), 1. ment, 


eſſion of fear; terror. 2. 
earfulneſs. 
APR AN“ (probably of affrayer, f.) a 
bebe between two or more parties. 

ART (in Common Law) 
.  AFFRAT MENT. is an affrightment 

vpon one or more perſons; which may 

e done by an open ſhew of violence only, 
without either a blow given, or a word 
fpoken ; as if a man ſhould appear in ar- 
our, or weapons not uſually worn, 
it may ſtrike a fear into ſuch as are un- 
artned, and therefore is a common wrong, 
2nd is. ble in a Court -Leet; but dif- 
fers from an aflault, becauſe that is à par- 
ticular injury. 

AFERE EIGHTM ENT Ken nee 


anentu m. 

AFRE'SH {of frais, r.) freſhly, anew, 
newly, over again. 
ONUFRE (ine! 1. of Ag 
froth, and vixh Gre nitre) the rome or 
. nitre. 

an AFFRONT?, an e done either 
by words, bad uſage, or blows, F. 

AFTRON T (in Heraldry) facing, or front- 
ing one another. a 

AFFRONPT/VENESS, abukirencls, of- | 


1 


- AFFULISION; a ſhinivg' upon. 
AFTER. Birth a ſkin or ee in 
which the Fetus or 


. 


away after the birth of the child. 
AFTER-Pains,- pains felt in he Joins; 
Sc. after KA birth, is brought. away. 


 _AGALANY (apalaxia, L. of A) 
. T5, Cr.) want of famille to give ſuck with. 


AGAMIST (agamus, L. of &yap0g, Gr.) 
am unmarried perſon ; a batchelor or widower. 

AGAPE 4475, Gr.) chang kinds | 
neſs, love alms -giving. - 8 


to hunt aſter) a whore-madter 5: Wien who 
hunts after Women. 
. AGE ( probably of Fa, Say. i: e. alwerss 


the ſpace of an hundred years complent; alſo 
certain ſtate or proportion of the life of | 
man, which is divided into four different ages, 
as Infancy, Youth, Manbood, Old Age, F. 

Fond: or Childbrod, extends from the 


1 
- 


Youth, or the age cf puberty. gotargences 


"AGAPET! (of A) aan, Gr.) an gets; Li} | 


* 


2 


1 


at. fourtyen, and ends at about tw enty-five. 


TE pi, 


. 


172% ee bet maps of 70 


4 6 


Man bend, ne Gſty=. by hob 
Cid Age, commences: from 40 and xs 
_— "x rrp — =” 

014 AG rervglyphically) was -repre> 
ſented: by a raven, becauſe that bird lives a 
great while, and therefore to repreſeat a man 
dead in a very old age, _ Egyptians painted 
z dead raven. 

A'GENCY (agence, F. ) aQting, manage- 


aFenhine, 


AGENHINE: (or thind Night, 


| Sax. ) a perſon that comes to an houſe ava i A 
gueſt, und lies there the third night, after eies 
which time; he is looked upon as one of the {have 
family; and if he breaks the king's peace, with 
bis ge anſwerable e es Ses in fc 

AGENT, 2 factor, or perſon who. ors gie 
buſineſs tor another. 18ju1 
AGENT {in _ Polity) 'a/ YG or ende A 
embaſſador, takes care of the affairs of aftiv 
his king. or prince in à foreign court. A 
AGENT » (with. ec * chat by char 
which any thing is effected. Holl 
AGENT (in Theology.) It * Arenuouſly mon 
diſputed among divines, A man is an oſtet 
agent or. patient, i. e. whether it is purely in ¶ note 
his power to do or refuſe any particular A 
act, and thereby render himſelf accountable conſ 
or not at the day of judgment, for what he bety 
has acted or done in this life. the 
AGENT (in Phyfiels) that by which A 
a thing is done or effected, or which bas 4 * 
ow y which it acts on another; or in, or g 
ces ſome change in another by its action. be i 
Natural } AGENTS (with Scbelafigtsq are et 
 Phyicat N ſuch as are immediately deter- 0 © 
Pr. by the author of nature to produce Tot 
certain effects; but not the contrary thereto, || To 
as fire, which 'only heats, but does not cool. 7 
"Free z AGENTS (with Pee 6,7 
Voluntary 8 are fuch as may eqn =Y 
any thing, or. the contrary or ede t ; wil 
as acting not from any eee eee. no e 
but from choice; ſych the mind is 25 Me 
| poſed to be; which may either il or ro 
the ſame thing. bo 
 Univital AGENTS (with eee po. 
are ſuch agents as produce effects of the fame on 
kind ard denomination with them. the 
"Rquivecal- AGENTS (with "Wathralife) Nuſed 
are ſuch agents whoſe effects are of a difereve Jo] 
kind from themſelves. 4 
AGCGLOMERA'TION, 'a winding” Into Cot 
a" bottom; L. py 
AGGLUTINANTS (in Medicine) £2 V 
Frengthening remedies, whoſe office and ef- prod 
fect is to adhere to the ſolid parts of the but 
body, and by that to recruit and ſopply the ſem 
place of what is worn off. and waſted "by. the Part 
animal a@ions. © A 
AGGLUTINATION, 2 mY . ſte 
t 5 


; AGGRAN/DISEME VT (ay 


9 * 
8 
4 


N | 
Eee or a making bo. (AGREEMENT (opponent. 6 Law Lat 1 


8 4 Agreamentam. Whic would willingly 
agen AG'GRECATE (aggregatum, L.) the | derive from uggregatio mentium. ) 1. Concord. 
pre- hole maſs ariſing from the Joining or col- | 2. Reſemblance of one thi- g to another. 3. 
es a ecting ſeveral things together. Compact; bargain; coflciuſion of controverſy 3 


AGGHECATED - Flower (with Bera- ſtipulation. 
ifs) a flower which conſiſts of many little AGROUND (e Fh, Send) upon che 
lowers, meeting together, to make one | ground; alſo nonplus d; obſtructed. 
age» hole one, tach of which has its Stylus, AGRYPNOCO'MA of x yo via, wate k- 
eamina, and ſticking ſeed, and contained in | ing, and Kha, a deep ſleep, Er.) 4 waking. 
ine, Ine and the ſame Calix. © / drowſineſs, a diſenſe wherein the patients are 
as a AGGREGA'TION (in Phyficks) a ſpe- | conſtantly inclined to ſleep, but ſcarce” tin 
fter Neies of union, by which ſeveral things which | ſleep, being affected with a'great"Srowfineſe 
the have no natural dependence or conrection one | in t - head, a ſtupidity in all the ſenſes ant 
ace, ith another, are collected together, ſo as | faculties, "ind many times a Deliriam 100. * 
See in ſome ſenſe to eonſtitute one, ö is che Mme as Cort Lil. 1. 
--» | AGGRIE'VANCE (probably of ad and | - AGUE-TREE, Saffafras,' / | / | 
lors gr, F.) affliction, great” trouble, wrong, A'GUISHNESS (of argu, F. Harp) * 
. injury. e of an ague, coldneſs, ſhiveringneſs. 
WP A GILENESS (ogilitas, L,) nimbleneſs 3 AID os 49 F. . L.) to hey 
of activity. | 
* 4010 (in Hollond) a term uſed in mer- poet rot oy: to yg 1. Help, ſupport. 2. 
by ſchandiſe, Which fynifies the difference in The Geog that gives help. or ſupport; = 
Holland or Venice of the value of current | helper, 3. Ir Law, a fab y. Aid is Dis 
ufly money and bank notes, which in Holland is | particular y uſed in matter of pleading, for a 
an orden three or four per Cent, in favour: of the | Petition made in court, for the calling in of 
ia ¶ note. help from another, that hath an intereſt in 
lar  ACNA'TION {Civil Law that line ef the cauſe in queſtion ; and is lFkewiſe both 
ble I conſanguinity or kindred by blood, which is to give ftrength to the party that prays in aid 
he between ſuch males as are deſcended from | of him, and alſo to avoid a prejudice ac- 
the ſame father. eruing towards his own right, except it be 
ich | AGNOMINA'TION, * 'nick-name, L. | prevented; as, when a tenant for term of 
=" To AGREE (agreer, F. from gr, _ life, courteſy, &c. being impleaded touching 
ins or go0d-will ; gratia, and gra tus, L.) 1. T his eſtate, he may pray in aid of him in che 
n. I be in concord; to nve without — 4 3 RNeverſion; that is, entreat the court, that 
are not to- differ. 4. To grant; to yield to; he may de called in by writ, to alledge whar 
er- te admit; with the particles to or uon. 3. he thinks good for the maintenance both of 
ce To ſettle terms by ſtipulation ; to accord. M. his right and his π m. ; 
to, To ſettle a price between buyer and ſeller. } AID 7 a tax paid by the Val to the 
I To be of the ſame mind, or opinion. | ADE 8 chief lord, upon ſome neceffary 
kr) 6, To ſettle ſome point among many. 7, To | and urgent occaſion, either aſcertain d by 
4 be conſiſtent; not to contrauict. 8. To ſuit cuſtom, or ſpecified at the grant of lands. 
with. ; to be tecom modated to. 9. To cauſe AID of the king (Law term) is where the 
no pos Ment in the body. | king's tenant prays aid of the king on account 
"x To AGREE, N To pet 20 ens to 3 va- of rent demanded of him by others. 
n || riance. 2. To make friendez to reconcile. | AIDS DE CAMP (of the king) certain 
I AGREEABLE'(agreable, F.) 1. Suitable young gentlemen, whom the * appoints in 
77 to; confiſtent with. It has the particle ro the field to that office. 
2 or with,” 4. Pleafing 3 that is, ſuitable to To AlL (eglan, Sax. to be 'rroubleſome) 
the inclination, ſuculties, or temper. It is | 7. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 2. It 
7 uſed in this ſenſe, both of perſons and things. is uſed in a fenſe lef lefs deer te fer to affe# 
ne 3. It has alſo the particle 1. in any A 3 as, ſomerbing ails me that F 
AGREEABLENESS (from agretable) 1. eee 7 flilz bar ails the man eee 
ito Conſiſteney with; ſvitadleneſs to; with the | laughs without reaſon? 3. To feel pam; 
particle o. 2. Thee quality of pleaſing,” It e 4. It is remarkable, on 
% uſed in an inferior ente; to marie the this word is never uſed, but with ſome inge 
f. production of Satisfaction, calm and laſting, finite term, or the ed 68 „s, what : 
he | dut below 'rapture” or admiration; * the prog ait him ? what does he ail? be at ae 
he | ſemblance3 likeneſs; bento x: be aii nothing, Jomet hing ain bim; votbin 
he || particle” beravern, © + 1465 | ails biz.” Thus we never ſay A fever 
5 . Con — or, he ail a fever; 2 uſe definite 
* — with r eee _ Ck terms with this verb. * 
| All (from the verb) Fare, en wee © 
17, —— mas by: be ' -AILMENT (from Wh + . „ 
Jon AGREEINGNESS: kd a Con-"| AILING tber e fckly; Fuge 14 
ly 3ence z_ ſvitableneſs, | complaints, | 
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. Fo AIM (it is derived by Shiner from | water. 


endeavour to ſtrike with a miſ- 

five weapon; to direct towards; with the 
article at. 2. To point the view, or direct 
23 towards any thing; to tend towards; 
to endeavour to reach or obtain; with to for- 
merly, now only with at. 3. To direct the 
miſſile weapon; more particularly taken for 
the act of pointing the weapon by the eye, 
before its diſmiſſion from the hand, 4. To 


5. „ | | | h 
"AIM (from the verb.) 1. The direction 
of a miffile weapon. 2. The point to which 
the thing thrown is directed. 3, In a figu- 
rative ſenſe, a purpoſe 3 a ſcheme; an in- 
tention ; a deägk, 4. The object of a de- 
fign ; the thing after which any one endea- 
ours. 5 · Conjecture 3 gueſs. 7 1 

AIR (aer, L. ang, Gr. of Tx dei privy be- 
. cauſe it is always flowing, or as others from 
Aut to breathe, or as others Ne 

* is generally underſtood to be that fluid 
is which we breathe, and the earth is en- 
cloſed, and as it were wrapped up · | 

All common air is impregnated. with a 
eertain wivifying ſpirit, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to preſervation and continuance 
of animal life. 


__ point. at; a word which I have not 
bund.) x To 


This vivifying ſpirit is inflammable, or of | 


nature proper to be aliment or fuel to fire, 
and is capable of being aduſt or conſumed 
thereby; = this ſpirit is actually deſtroy'd by 
being cauſed to paſs through the fire, and the 
air which has been ſo burnt (as has been prov- 
et by experiment) will deaden red hot coals 
and extinguiſh flame, and deftroy life. | 
The particles of which air conſiſt give way 
to every ſmall impreſſion, and move readily 
and freely among one another; and this is a 
proof that air is a fluid, , _ N 
And as the preſſure encreaſes ſo does its den · 
Sh and as the preſſure decreaſes it expands 


AIR is found to have theſe fix. properties 
following. 7 

1. It is liquid, and cannot be congealed 
like water. | | e 

2. It is much lighter than water, but yet 
it is not without its gravity. -. | 


3. It is diaphaaous, that is, it tranſmits 


the light. E Tae 
4+ It can eafily be condens'd and rarefied, 
5. It has an elaſtic force. . 
6. It is neceſſary for flame and reſpiration. 
I. It is much more liquid than water is, 
and cannot be congealed, and that for the 
en e {nin ac 
1. Becauſe it ſeems to have pores much 
larger, full of finer. matter, of eee 
motion, whereby particles of air are continual - 
Iy driven about, as it appears by this experi- 


ment, that if air be pent up in a vaſſel, it is | 


eafily condenſed ; whereas no perſon yet, 
any Invention, "has been able bel 


i 


| hes deſtroyed er left behind; and thence 


* 
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2. The pardcles of air ar very fine and 
branched, fo. that they leave interſtices be- 
tween one another, and can never be formed. 


into a compact body. "Fay 5 
II. Water has been geri ment 
to be 840 times heavier air, from-whence. 


it will follow, that a certain . bulk / of air 
contains in it 840 times leſs homogeneous . 
matter than an equal bulk of water does; 


and this is the reaſon why air may be condenſ- 


ed, but not cuater. 4 ONT 
111. The Air is diaphanous, becauſe, have 
ing very wide pores, and ſeparable parts, it 
admits. the matter whereof light confiſts 
through right lines. And hence it is, that 
not only the fun and the planets ſhine or re - 
flect their light upon us, but alſo the fixt 
ſtars are ſeen by us at immenſe Diſtance. But 
as deep water does not r all the rays 
which fall upon it, becauſe the ſeries of light. 
is interrupted by the motion of the wa 
particles; ſo many of the. rays, which fall 
upon this prodigious bulk of arr over us, 
muſt needs be broken off and intercepted before 
they reach us; which pron may be the. 
cauſe, that where the ſky is clear, it is not 
quite tranſparent,. but appears of 'a more blue 
and wateriſn colour, _ | whos 
IV. AIR is condenſed and rarefied,. be- 
cauſed it conſiſting of branchy particles, thoſe 
particles are ſcattered by an extraordinary 
quick motion, which is called Rarefa#ion.. 
Again, they are eaſily thruſt into a leſs. 
compaſs, while their branches are driven to- 
gether, and cloſe one with another, and 
thereby cruſh out the liquid matter Which 
lay, between them; and this is called Con- 


de at jon. f 


There are a multitude of experiments to 


prove this; as there are a ſort of guns, into 
which ſuch a quantity of air may be forced, 
as to ſhoot out a laden bullet with great 


violence. 


V. That the air has an elaftick; force, that 


is, that it has a power to return to the ſame. 
ſtate, and te · occupy the ſame ſpace which it 


filled before, Whenever the force that cruſheth - 


it into a narrower. compaſs. is removed, the 
ere experiment does demon- 
VI. That AIR. is neceſſary for fame or 


| reſpiration. Without air, flame and fire go 


out, and air ſeems. to have a nitrous or ſul- 
phureous matter in it, that the air which lies 
upon ſo many plants, animals and minerals, 
upon which the heat of the fun continually. 
operates and extracts a good part of them, 
muſt needs carry away with it innumerable. 
particles of ſulphur and volatile-ſalts.where-- 
with things abound, as chymical experiments 
demonſtrats. | 158 


paſſes out of them, the -viviſying; ſpirit 18s 
* 


Every time the air received into the lunga | 


R 1 7 
1 5 bk 
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| en animal will die as well for want of be ar] 

_ -av by reaſon of the total want of air.. 
It is computed, that the quantity of vivify- | 

Ing ſpirit that is contained in a gallon of com- 

mon air, will ſuffice one man for the ſpace of 
a minute. 

- AIKINESS (of air) briſkneſs, livelineſs, 


2 c 9 
by >" 
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High AIRS, are the motions of a horſe that | 


riſes than terra'a terra, and works at 
Curvets, Balotades, Croupades and Capriols, 

- AIR (with Phyſicians) 8 one of the 
fix non-naturals. 

- Innate AIR (with Anatomiſts) is ſuppoſed 
to be a fine, aerial ſubſtance, incloſed in the 
labyrinth of the inward ear, and te miniſter 
to the due conyeyance of the ſounds in the 
ſenſory © 


AIR (with Myſcion) byoifes the melody 5 


or the of a muſical compoſition. 
AIR PUMP, a machine or inftrument 
contrived to extract ee e u ae ü 
per veſſels,” See Pump. 
AIRY" Meteors (with Aftronomers) ſuch as 
are bred of flatulous- hi, pragma 
tions or vapours : as winds, &fc. | 
- AISLE' (in as fignifies winged, 0 
having wings, 
| AISTHE/RIUM * (of aledin e or. to 
perotive) ) the ſenſory 


K 
N 44 dic E729 
an ; 


* 

"AL/CHYMY (of {ts an e . 
and xvuia or xvun, of xis to melt 
that ſublimer — of chymiſtry that RR 
Nr tranſmutation of metals. 

Munera, latitiamgue Del: Bat 
Reon A, anne — 7 
u . 

ALCO'RAD with Afr ers ) a contrarie- 
-ty of light in 10 planets. cheer) 

ALDER tree (aldon, Sax. ainus, L.) a 
tree well knawn, an grow in wate- 
ry, boggy places. 12 Fe ; 

ALE COST, an herb. os. 

ALE-DRAPER, vieualleror ale-houſe | 


per. 
ALERT (alerte F. probabl FIGS als 
but probably from à Parr, — to art * 
rule) 1. In the military ſenſe, on guard; wateh- 
ful; vigilant; ready at a call. 2, In the 


4 


implying ſome degree of cen ſare and con- 


tempt. 
ALERTNESS (from om alert) the quality 
| of being alert; ſprightlineſs; pertneſs. 
ALEX CACON Hs depot of Mite, 
to expel or drive out, and'xaxdy evil) a medi- 
cine to anne an in nde cat ae 


To AKE of ace, ack or. or | body, 
To ACH'E  acian, Sax.) ts ho pak, | ALEXITERICUM 4 (wick Plyſcians) * 
to be ed. | preſervative againft poiſon or inf 


BE da nb atoms to be un- 
&y at, to have a mind NOONE or 5 
ALA, the ee e, | #3929 

ALA —— a term uſed 3 


parts of the body, which bear a reſemblance | 


A e pt; an au- 
ALABAS'TRA (with Beotanifts nite) the 
or green leaves of plants which: ere 
d of flowers betore they are ſpread. 
ALARM ( Meraphorically) any man- 
ALARUM 5 ner of ſudden noiſe, c. 
2 fright or an alſo a chime 
ſet in a clocks or watch ; 
ALATERNUSs (wich Botanifhs) the moſt 
beautiful ſhrub for hedges, of à lovely green 
colour, and bearing ſweet ſcented bloſſoms. 
ALBER'/GE (Botany) a ſmall; forward 
peach of a yellow colour. 
ALBIFICA'TION, a e white, 's 
| whitening, L. 
„ cu, a «brown... See 4. 


ALBURNNUM. (wich Botanift) is: eſteem- | 
ed by ſome to be the far of trees, that part of 
the trunk that is between the bark and tim —— 
or the moſt tender wood, and: ee 
ter the ſpace of ſome years. 


plant will afford repeated 
| white ſogar, eee pes rared from 


AL GA ſaccharifera (with Bora ni 
bearing ſea- weed. By hanging in e 3 


efflereſtetces of 


ſugar- canes. 
AL/GAROT (Chymi 
butter of antimony, in a large quanti- 
ty of warm water till it turn to 'a White 
n It 15 otherwiſe called Mercurius 


"ALGEBRAVCAL Gund in CO is 
Wer, fuch a nature, wel 275 4 
abſciſſes of it will 3 5 
the ſame proportion to re- 
ſpective ordinates j thus iche = 
product of any Abſerfſe, A'P x 
multiplied into the ſame quantity, p Tate 
always equal to the ſquare” of the correſpon- 
dent ordinate; P M2 y, the equstion ex- 
preſſing the nature of e curve will de p 
. and the curve is the common 

e eee (agidicas, Ws * coldnes, 
c 


AL eo (in Mean) 2 „ bed ſtar of 


e preparation o 


in longitude 51 degrees 37 og r 1a 
A degrees 22 minutes, called alſo W + 


bead. 
--AL/GORISM (with Mathendtivlan 


ALCALIZA'TION - (with cep Qical operations in the ſeveral ports f 
ALEKALIZATION = act of im- — Ariebmetiet ; alſo the practice * 
rt liquor with vu lain fl n by den "numerical .- 


D 


common ſenſe, briſk ; pony reale. ſmart; x + 


the firſt magnitude in theeonftellation ——— | 


the 


Go, 


\ 


a 


AHA NA, (in Pharmaty)'the Arabian 
name of Colocynt bis, as Trechiſez Albandal ure 
Torchees compoſed of 'Colocytebis, Bdillium | 
and Cam Tragacanth. _- ; 

A'LIAS, a ſecond or further writ ;Nued 

from the courts at M ier, after a Capia: 

N out without effect. 
 ADLIBLE falibilis, L.) Nuttitive;' nouriſh- | 
ing 3 ; that which may be nouriſhed, | 
ALIEN {alenus, L.) 1. Foreign, or not 
of the ſame family or land. 2. Eſtranged 

from; not allied to; adverſe to; with the 


rene, and ſometimes ly, bit impro- 


| b (alients, Gu 
not & deniſon z a man of another country or 
family; not allied ; a ſtranger. 2. In Law, 
Alien is one born in a ſtrange country, 
and never enfranchiſed. A man born out 
of the land, ſo it be within the limits beyond | pes 
the ſeas or of . Engl: porents out of the 
king's opetience, K arenta, at the time 

of _ birth, be of the ; 81 obedience, is 
not Alien, If one born out of the king's 
allegiance, - come and dwell in England, bis 
children (if he beget any ram d not Aliens, 

but denizens. 

To ALIEN (allen, Fr. ese, 1.) 1. 
To make any thing the prope: ty: of another. | 
2. To eftrange z to turn the mind or aftec- 
tion ; to make averſe to; with From. 

1 (from to alienate) that of 

may be tranaferred. 

_ Fo NATE (aliener, Fr. alieno, Lo! | 

. To transfer, the property of any ching to 
another. 2. To withdraw the heart or * 
fections; wich the particle , Where the 
ñirſt poſſeſſor is mentioned. 

ALIENATE (abenarys, I.) withdrawn. 
From ; ſtranger to; with the particle from. 2 

- ALIENATION: 

act of transferring property. 2. The Mate 
of being alienated, as, .the'eftate was waſted, ' 
during its alienation. 3. Change of affection. 
4. Apply'd to the mind, it meant di ſorder of 
the faculties. 
ALIENATION, a making 


ö 
11 fordignar 3 ; 


over, 


ther s uſo the drawing away er eſtranging 
the affęctions of one perſon from another. 
ALIENATION Oe, an office to which 
all writs and covenants and entry, upon Which 
fines. are levied, and recoveries ſuffered, are 
eutried, to have fines for Alienation ſerand 


Paid thereon, 


_— 


in bat 


Cao L.) 1. The 


| pores, 
origiv- it cauſes a RO 
ing the right and property of a thing to ano- n nog 


volatile ſalts of vegetables, hic 


AL 

ALTIMA (of a N aud Ade, Gr. 
hunger) medicines wh ich either. prevent. or 
aſſu hunger, L. 

ALIMENT (in » Medicinal ſenſe) all that _ 
which may be diſſolved by the ferment or 
natural heat of the ſtomach, and converted 
into the juice called Che, to "repair the: on- 
tinval waſting of the of the body. 

ALIM ENT AL (alimentalis, L.) pertain. 
ing to nouriſhment, 

ALIMEN'TARINESS (of alimentarins, 
L.) nouriſhing quality. 

 ALIMENTAR Dos (Ana tomy) that 
part of the body through which. paſſes, 
from its reception into the mouth, to its exit 
at the anzs, including the 1607 Homuch and 
inteſtines. Dr. Tyſon, Alſo it is ſometimes 


us d. for the Thoracick Dab. N 
— (alipes, L. of alt, © dird, and . 
nimble, ſwift of foot... 


ALIPITERY (alipterium, L. of nie, 
65 a place belonging to, or an apartment 
where perſons were anointed. 
ALK ALI (fo. called from the Arabick 
particle a/ and ali) an herb called otherwiſe 
Salt -wort or Glaſs -wort, whieh is a kind of 


| fea-blite, and one of the principal ingredients 


in making gloſs, and affords a'great quantity 
of this kind of falt, and is either fired or 


: volatile. : ; 
ALK ALI Sali, are only 2000 concen- 


trated in little molecules of earth, and united 
ge eee , Pede the means 
© 

Fixt ALK ALIES (with Chymi ifs) are made 
by burning the plant Nai, c. and having 
made a lixivium, or lee of che aſhes, il 
trating that lee, and evaporating the moiſture 
of it by a gentle heat, ſo that the fixt ſalt 
may be left at the bottom of the veſſel. This 
fixt ſalt being rendered very porous by the 
fire having — through.it in its 
calciriation, and by-fixing there ſome 
of its eſſential ſalt: and becauſe that man 
of the fiery particles do alſo ſtiek in thoſe i 
hen any acid liquor is — ith 

ebullition, or 1 1 


Volatile\ALKALIES. (Chymiftty) are the 
are 
* pg ag will ferment with acids. 

L (fee 7.. Quite; completely. 2. 
Altogether; . 3 Without any other con- 
ſideration. 3. Only; without admiſſion of 
any thing elſe. 4. Although. Thy ſenſe is 


AEN  (alienifoquirm, L.) 4 


ating wide from the purpoſe, or not to the 
matter in hand. 


„ ATAE EROUS li; ue. 


ing wit 7128. | 2 
_ ALI EROUS (aliger, . L.) bearing, car r 
-Tying, or having wings. 1 
3 ALIGET' e Sox). to. get off 


9 en 4; Py; 


win e ba 


« 22 13A 


#3 4 1 3 
Lol 4 
5 a 


Wes, 


truly teutonick, but now abſolute. 5.*1It is 
ſornetimes a: word of mann. 
fame with juſt. 

ALL (all, all, e alle, Ts its, 


a;, al Dutch; alle, Cem. Ade Gr.) 1. 4 


The whole number, every once. 2. The 


whole quantity; every, part. 3. The whole 4 
duration'df we 1 4. ian array of 1 


ALL, 


15 


* 


Ab, the whole oppoſed to” part) or 

nothing. 2. Every thing, as, #very thing is. 
d the better, the ſame, tbe Ra, 

AL is much uſed in compoſition, but in 


moſt inflances, it is merely arbitrary; as, - 
all-commanding, 0 Sometimes the words on | 
ded with it, are fixed and claffical; as, 


Aimighty. When it i connected with a par- 
ticiple, it ſeems to be à noun; a8, all-ſur- 


N 
0 
77 


| 


7 
R 


ſeſſes; n — own gh, 22272 
any ſervices to another, and 
Frodum. 

ALLOWABLENESS | (of alin, 0) 
being allowable; 

To ALLAY (from alloyer, F.) to mit ove 
metal with anether, in order- to doinäge 
it is therefore derived by ſome from à la tot, 
according to law; the quantity of metals b 


2 in other caſes, an adverb ; as, a//- | mixed according to ld 8 
— Be, or completely accompliſhed. | to wnitez perhaps from re, ro put t 
eſe compounds, a ſmall f thoſe;| t „1. To mix one metal with"another, 
which may be found is inſerted, # to make it fitter __ in — . 
ALL EED, A Mk ey ſo called FREY its a= | moſt authors pr 
. "bounding with thography * — fk due, 
„en. D, the hee / mercury, or Grad | 1. Bakr nor mixed in Jo 
ment ; diminution.) - 2. . Tojin any t to 
ALL v, the ig and anti ted | another, ſo as to abate its predominanit/'qua- 
other metals with gold and filver. © © © 


© "ALLEGORICALNESS (of "fy eng F, 
1 L. of ren 
allegorical. 

AL'LEGORY | (59 7102, of en- 
- ther, and ende, 1 fay, Gr.) x fying one 
thing; and meaning another. It js 2 conti-. 
noed metaphor,” in Which worde there is 
. 
lenſe, and the figurative manner of ſpeech is 
- carried on through the whole diſcourſe; or 
it may be defined to be a ſeries or continuation 
"of metaphors, as that allegory in Horace, 
Lib. 1. Ode a 


1 referent in mare ts nevi: de, 


Where by the ſhip is meant the commonwealth ; | 
by the wave, the civil war 3 by the por, 


peace and concord; by the oars, oldiers 3 by] 


che mariners, magiſtrates, „. 
— — a z the herb wood-ſorrel, of 
. with antient write Aa =| 
ro t ſuperlative „ as 
"oo the greateſt good. 


LER SANS JOUR tw phoaſe): Le, 
to go without a day] fignifies to be finally dif- 
miſe d the court, mother e appearance 


| 
; 
; 


being appointed. 
5 ALLVED (alc, r.) matched, united, .alſo d, 


joined 
To AULIGATE (albgatum, 1. 3 *⁰ bind 
40, 


creature, living both 


on land and water; they grow as long as they | 


live, and ſome are 18 feet in length,” and 1 a 


portionably large, they have a muſſeyſ 


- Rrong, that the 2 6 


een them, and a e 


ALTOTH (Navigation a Kar in the tall 
of Urſa major, of much ule to 88 
finding out the latitude, the height of the 
ow Sc 

\ALLO/DIUM (Civil Law) a freehold, | 


| layed with filyer and copper, 


| | Try wa een and or lute that he * 


| 


5 


derived from the French pe, but to de 
the Egli word lay, with 6 | before it, ae- 
- cording to the old form. 

ALLAY (from alley, F.) 1. The- * 
of n baſer kind mixed in t6 harden 
them, that they may wear lefs. Gold is al- 
oY . two tarats to a 

roy 3 5 
2 hich 18 ts is mixed er 11 cli 
cel thinks that the a/loy is added; to coun- 


tervail the charge of coining ; which mi 


have jean done, eady by ů — 
2. Any thipg; which, being added, abates 
the predominant qualities of that with which 
it is mingled 3 in the fame manner as the 


| admixture of baſer metals allay” the 


qualities 
of the firſt maſa. 3. e e taken from 
baſer metals, 
worſe than that wich which ic mixed. 


The joy has wo ll of e, wer. 


and fear; | 
(from Alley.) * 
thing that has the power or quality of allaying. 
Eon op Ke Pt 
or aba 
the force ales: 
age e we L.) a mineral well 


fg 44+ 


Finn roſe-water, and 'whites of exgs boiled 


| to the confiftence of a paſt, 
ALLIGA/TOR 2 kind of a #4: Indian : 
, ..Eracodile, an amp 


ALLUM, a ſort of faline mineral 
ſtone, moſt common white, inclining 'to 
green, Ks and fibres, we- 


ALLURINONESS ber ad and lire) ene 


ticingne 

ALLU'SION, = ſpeaking a thing with re- 
ference to another; and fo all, for is made to 
a cuſtom, hiſtory, Sc. when any thing is 
ſpoken or written that has relation to t. 
ALLUSION (in Rbetorict) a dallance or 
rere ng a bur unlike 
1 8 


Da. 


* 


Kaveg an allu 


E 
8 N 


'ALLUSIVENESS (ef allyfo, L.) the 
fion to. 

ALLUWION (in the civil law) an acceſ 5 
fiom or accretion along the ſea ſhore, or the 
3 of large rivers, "by: tem peſts or inun- 


datio 

ALLUV I0US (allwiar, 1.) overfiog- 
In 

AL'MA (of . of alendo, L. nouriſh- 


; hg Sc.) -nouriſhing, foſtering, | cheriſhing, 
as alma mater Cantabrigia, the foſtering mo- 


ther Cambridge. 


ALMACAN!TORS (with Aſtronomers) 
circles of altitude parallel to the horizon, 


the common pole, of which is in the n. 


. MAP. 


eicians) an inſtrument of box or 
with an arch of 15 degrees, for taking obſerva- 
tions of the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, to find 


ing. 


" ALMICAN'TERAHS 0 
- ALMICANTURAHS 7 the fame. 

ALMACAN TOR Staff (With Mat bema- 
W 00d, 


the amplitude, and thereby the variation of the 


compaſs. 


n diſtribution or number · 
Ara | 
 ALMODA'RII - (w term). lords of free 


men, lords paramount. 


ALMOLN. See Frank Mins | 

 AL1MONARY 7 the office or lodgings of 
AUMR the almoner, alſo the 
pince where ams are given. 

AL'MOND bee L.) a fort of nut 


well known. 


- - ALMOND ne (with Refinert) 3 a far- 


- nace for ſeparating all ſorts of meta 
cinders, pieces of mniting pots,: and other re- 
Fuſe things 


s from 


ALMONDS af the Throat, are the Ja.” 
dulous ſubſtance, placed on each fide the 
Uvula at the root of the tongue, reſembling 


two kernels; theſe receive the Salivaor ſpit- 


tle from the brain, and diſperſe it to the 


tongue, jaws, throat, and gullet, to moiſten 


them, and make them flippery: Theſe being 
inflam'd and ſwell'd by a cold, &c. ſtraighten 
the paſſage of the throat, and render it pain- 
ful and difficult to ſwallow even the ſpittle. 
This is called a. ſore Throat, and by ſome the 
falling of the almonds of the ears, 
AL*'MONER 
ALM'NER S the king, &c. whoſe office 
is to take care of the diſtribution of the alms 
to the poor, to viſit the fick, to receive all 
things given in alms; alſo forfeitures by miſ-" 


adventures, and the goods of e mg 


- 


* 


Sc. 
 ALMOYST (Al- mærx, 1 for the 
moſt or greateſt part. 


ALMs (' Ederen, Gr.) that. which i is 
freely given to the poor. 


- AL'OES Ae, Gr.) the gum or juice of 


- tree growing eſpecially in Egypt. 


ALOGY-(dnozie, Ws unreaſonablenels, 


| eſpecial yin eating, 


5 1 
8 
* * 1 
1 : 7 8 
9 
, 7 g 933 F 5 2 


an ebalefiafteal officer of | 


| | 


LL 
ALOPECIA. (domains. of Hure, 3 
the fox-evil) 2 "diſeaſe called the 
ſcurf, when the hairs fall from the head by 


the roots. | 
ALOUD (of aloud, Sax.) Wy with a 


fox, Gr. 


ſtrong and audible voice. 

AL'PHABET (in Po/ a. dupli- 
cate of the key of a cypher, vi is kept 
ee of the barten who ee 00 
t ; 


ALPHE TTA ee a ftar of the 
ſecond; magnitude 5 ſo md Lucida Corona. 

ALTAR (altare, L.) the table in Chriſtian 
churches where the communion is adminiſter d. 

ALTERABLENESS (of ee L.) 
liableneſs to be altere. 

AL'TERANT (alterans, E. ) a 


property 
| or power in certain medicines, by which they 


induce an alteration in the body, and diſpoſe 
it for health and recovery, by correcting ſome 


indiſpoſition without cauſing any ſenſible eva- 


cuation. 


+ALTERA'TION (with Naturali ifts) that 
motion hereby a natural body i changed or 


varied in ſome circumſtances: from what it 


really. was before, though, as to the nature 


and bulk, they appear to ſenſe the ſame. 
'To ALTERNATE (alternare, L.) to do 


by courſe or turns, as an alternate office, i. e. 
an office Which is diſcharged-by turns. 


ALTERNATE Angles (in ene two 
equal angles made by a line 
cutting two parallels,, and. . 
makes thoſe parallel the one 
on one fide, and the other on 


the other, as x and u, & and y are alternate 


angles. 
ALTERNATE Proportion ( with 6 
tricians) is when in any ſet of proportionals 


the antecedents are compared together, and 
the conſequents together, hs. 


ALTERNA'TION (by ſome Mathema- 
ticians) is uſed for the different changes and 
alterations of order in any number of nes, 
as the changes rung on bells, Ce. 

ALTERN/ATENESS 

ALTERWATIVENESS 
ceſſion by courſe. . 


— 


ALTERN'ATIVELY _ | (olernativenent, 


F.) by turns. 
ALTERN'ITY (alternites, 1.0 inter- 
changeableneſs. 
ALTIL'O UENCE, of eli, L. 
talking — eh f ) 
ALTILO/QUIOUS (altilogmus, L. ralk- 
ing aloud; 0805 high abs, 3 


ALTIL'OQUY (abiloguium, L,) loud 


talk ; alſo.of high things. 


ALTUMETRY (of 2 high things, 


and metiri, L. ro meaſure) a part of Geome- 


try, that teaches the method of taking and 


meaſuring heights, whether acceſſible or in- 
acceſſible. 

'ALTVSONOUS (alrifonds, L.) founding 
NT ORE Oe ONT AL» 


I..) a ſuc- 


5 AM 

AL/TITUDE. of the; Pole (in Aftronom 
(und Geography) as height or number * 
degrees, that the 1 in any latitude ane 
or appears above the horizon. 

ALTITUDE of A Triang/e (in Geometry) 
is the length of a right line 4 
fall perpendicular from any of the 
angles on the fide oppoſite 'to 
that angle from whence it falls, 
and may de either within or 
without the triangle, as is mark - 
e ed by the prick'd kines in the 
B annexed; | 


The ALTITUDE d . 


) or of a Rhomboides, is 
1 1 line let fall perpendicu- 
br! from any angle on the gp- 
x. te fide to that angle, and 
it may bs dither within or without the figure, 
as the prick d lines in the figure annex'd. 
- ALTITVUDE (wich Aſtronomers) the height 
of the ſun, moon, planets, or point of the | 
| heavens comprehended between the horizon 


degree 
and parallel circle of altitude, or between the "derfully, . 
vx AM RER. REASE 4 bart rug; 5 
which melts al- 


tar _  affigned point in the Pb and the 


Hori | 
"AL/pITUDE (in Coſnograpby) is the | 
perpendicular height of Colin 228 bject 3 
18 diſtance from the horizon upwards. ** 
Meridian ALTITUDE f - the Sun, an 
of the meridian, con between the 


L 


ſun and the horizon, when the ſun is in the A 


Meridian, 
AMS ALTITUDE of - the Gam, c. 
in Afronomy) is what it appears to our ob- 


vation. 
Real (in Afronomy) 
True + ALTITUDE 105 chore which 
the refraction has been ſubſtracted. 

ALTITUDE of the Equator ( Aftronomy) 
the complement % the ide of 8 o 'the pal 
to a quadrant of a circle. bf | 

ALTITUDE (in Opticks) is the perpen- 
dicular ſpace of place betwirt the baſe and 
the eye, 'or height of the you. point above 
the baſe. | 

ALTITUDE of « Nur (with Geometri- | 
cians) the perpendicular diſtance between the 
the vertex and the baſe. 

ALTITUDE of Motion (Mechanicks) the 
meaſure of any motion counted according to 
the line of direction of the moving force. , 

ALU*'MINATED e E. 7. wen 


with alum. ** 


AM (Eom, Sax.) as 1 am-. — _ 


AMABILITY eien, 1 10 amiable | 


. neſs, lovelineſs. 

; e lamaritudo, 1.0 bitter - 
1 8. 

\ AMARULENCE” (amaritudo, L.) bitter 


neſs; 

AMASMENT (how owe of bi 'A heap; a 
aceumulation; 3 a collection. 
Pq" AMASS (from amaſſer, F.) 1. To] 
collect together into one heap or maſs. 2. In 
a eee ſenſe, to add one thing to ano | 


_ AM 
ther, generally with ſome SAY f reproach, 
akon of eagerneſs,. or indiſcrimination. a 
To AMAZE (from 4 and maze, per- 


| plexity)- 1. Te confuſe with terror. 2. 10 
put into confuſion with wonder. 3. To put 


into perplexit7). 
AMAZE (from the verb amaze) aftoniſh- 
ment; conſuſion, either of fear or wonder. 
AMAZEDLY (from amazed) confuledly z 
with amazement; with confufion. 
AMAZEDNESS (from amazed). the ſtate 


of being amazed ; altoniffunent s en 


confuſion. 


AMAZENMENT (from amaze) 1. Suck 
a confuſed» apprehenſion, as does not leave 


reaſon its full force; extreme fear; horror, 


2. Extreme dejection. 3. Height of admi- 
ration, 4. Aſtoniſhment , wonder at an un- 


expected event. 


AMAZING (from amaze). wonderful 
aſtoniſhing. 


AMAZINGLY (from e to a2 


that may reine ae n. 


AMBER-GRIS 
moſt like wax, of an aſnh or greyiſh: colour: 


it is uſed both by apothecaries 20 4 cordial, 


and by perfomers as a ſcent. 

It is found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, 
upon enn hs Bs 
ore, 


Some imagine it to be a compound of war 


and honey, which being hardened by the fon fan 
. and falling into the ea, is there brought to 


perfection: this opinion is the more probable, 


in 1 tive an eſſenee much reſembling it may be 


extracted from a compoſition of wax and ho- 


ney : and this opinion ſeems to be farther 
pieces have been, 
found before it has arrived at its full maturity, os 
which being broke had wax and 7 7 n the 


ſupported, in that large 


middle of them. 5 
Liguid AMBER, is a ſort of: native ; bats 
ſam or reſin, reſembling turpentine, clear, of 


colour - reddith or yellowiſh, of 1 pleaſant 


ſent, almoft like that ef ambergreaſe.- 
Oil of AMBER, is a fine yellow tranſpa- 


rent, ponderous oil, procured after the cer | 


by augmenting the degree of fire. 


Spirit of AMBER, is an acid liqnor drawn | 


from amber, by pulverizing and diſtilling it, 

in a ſand bath, &c. 

AMBIDEX'TER, a prevaricator, a jack 

on both ſides. 

AMBIDEX/TEROUSNESS / (of . 

| dexter,” L.) the ufing of both hands alike; 
AMBIENT” Arr (with Naturalifts) the 


encompaſſing air, ſo called by way.of emi- 


nency, becauſe it furtounds all * on the 


: ſurface of the earth. 
"AMBIENT Boles © (with Phiſh) | 


the fame as circumambient bodies : natural 


bodies that happen to De Wunced B Tag | 
AM- 


or 8 other bodies. 


Z 
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| Feation. 


| -eircuit of any thing; me ling hat: ee 


It is uſed with to before a verb, and of before 


er toucheil with ambition; defirous of ad- 
vancement; eager of honours; aſpiring, | 


bition. 2. ' Eager to grow bigger; aſpiring. 

- AMBITIOUSLY (from amb:tiovs) In an 
ambitions manner; with eagerneſs of advance- 
ment or preference. ; 
AMBITIOUSNESS (from ambitious) The | 
_ © quality of being ambitious. 
AMBITUDE (abi, L..) Compaſs 3 cir- | 


To move upon an amble..(See amble) 2. To 


3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſub - 


daintily and affectedly. 


upon the ground; the near ſide removes the 
fore leg and hinder leg, and the legs an the 
ar ſide ſtand ſtill. 


ſv or dimneſs of ügbt, when the object is 


* 


AM 


| AMBIGUITY (from andiguour) Jdubtful- | 


oof s of meaning; uncertainty of fignification': 
double meaning. 

AMBIGUOUS (ambiguous, L.) 1. Doubt- 
ful; having two meanings; of uncertain ſig- 
nification. 2. Applied to perſons uſing doubt- 


fuk e Ie is applied to expreſſions, 
"2 mp hole that uſe them; not to a dubious, or 


' ſtate of mind. = 

AMBIGUOUSLY from ambiguous) In 
an anbiguors manner; doubtfully 5 uncer- 
rainly 3 with double meaning. 

AMBIGUOUSNESS ( from ambiguous ) 
The quality of being ambiguous ; uncertainty 
of meaning; duplicity of ſignification. 
 AMBIEOGY (from ambo, L. and K %, 
Or.) Talk of anigzews, or doubtful Ggni- 


AMBILOQUOUS (from ande and Loge, 
L.) vfing ambiguous and doubtful expreſſions. 

AMBILOQUY (ambiloguum, L.) Tae 
uſe of doubtful and indeterminate. e 3 
Aiſedurſe of double meaning. 

AMBIT (ambitus, L.) The compaſs .or 


es any thing. 

TP AMBITION (anbitis, L.) The defire of 
ſomething higher than is poi eſled at preſent. 
1. The defire of preferment or honour. 2. 
The deſire of any thing great or excellent. 3. 


à Noun, 


 AMBITiQUS (ambitiofus, 1. Seized 


It has the particle of before the object of am- 


euit; eircumference. 
To AMBLE (ambler, F. anibula, 100 1. 


move eaſily, without hard ſhocks, or ſha king. 


miſſien, and by direction; as, a horſe that 
ambles, uſes a gait not natural. 4. To walk 


AMBLE (from to 8 A pace or move- 
ment, in which the horſe ee both his 
legs on one ſide; as, on the other ſide, he 
removes his fore and hinder leg of the fame 
nde, at the ſame time, whilſt the legs on the 
near fide ſtand ſtill; and hen the far legs are 


AMRLVOPIA (of db, Gr.) dul- 


not 6 2946 ey pireoighn at what diſtance ſoever it 


A M 


ARLATORY (ambulatoris, L.) won 
ing or moving 1 and down, not being fixed 
to any place; as ory, Courts i _ oppo- 
ſition to Sedenta 

AMENAB LE EL F.) tratable, 
that may be led or governed. 
AMEND'ABLENESS: (of amendement, F. 
or emendabilis, L.) capableneſs of being a a- 
mended. 


AMENDE (in French Cuftoms) a mul& or 
pecuniary puniſhment, impoſed by the ſen- 


| tence of the judge for any crime, falſe pro- 


ſecution, or groundleſs a 

AMENDE bonorable, is wherd a perſon is 
condemned to come into court, or into the 
-preſenee of ſome perſon injured, "and make an 
open recantation; alſo an afflictive pain, car- 
rying with it ſome note of infamy or diſgrace; 
as when the perſon offending is ſentenced to 


go naked to his. ſhirt, a torch in his hand, 


and à rope about his neck, into a church or 
before an auditory, and there beg pardon of 
God, or the Kings or che court for ſome de- 


linquency. 

"AMETHYST (in Heraldry) is the purple 
colour in the coats of mln) which is 
called purpure in the coats of lower gentry, and 
N thoſe of ſovereign. princes. See 

ur p 
- AMETHYSTIZO/NTES (of Ae c- 
ou, Gr.) the beſt ſort of carbuncles or 
ru 
A'MIABLENESS (ancbilitas, * bove- 
lineſs; alſo friendlineſs: -- 
AMNI'GENOUS (enn genus, Jon} born 1 


in, of, or near a river. 


Our Lady's Roſe, or Roſe of F 
AMOR IST (amoroſus, L.) an — 


A'MORQUSNESS. (of auer, L.) lov- 
1 Ee. 


Gr.) without form or ſhape, ill - 
AMORTIZA'TION ꝛ2 (in Lao) the act 
AMOR/TIZEMENT 7 of turning lands 
into mortmain, i. r. of alienating or tranſ- 
ferring them to ſome corporation, guild or 
fraternity, and their ſucceſſors, . . Mort 
main. 

To AMOR!TIZE (in Law) to make 
over lands or. tenements to a Soeren, 
Sc. 


of ahαοεiuε Gr.) amphibious. n living 


on land and in water. | 
AMPHIL/OGY. ( al, 'Gr, ) an 


ambiguity of ſpeech. 

AMPLE (amplus, A As wide ; 
extended. 2. Great in bulk. 3. Unlimited; : 
without reſtriction. 4. Liberal ; lange; with- 
out parſimony. 5. Large; lend g with- 
out reſervation. 6, Diffuſive; not contract - 
ed; as, au ample e that is, not an 


AMBULAT ox, 2 e Tr a 


. | 
3 - AMPLE: 


AMO'MUM. (with Borani 5 the herd 


AMOR/PHOUS (of 8 do: ee, 


„2185. 3 8333 55 N ZWWVVGVVVVVW—————— ith 


AMPHIBTOUSNESS (of ampbibizs, L. 


74 


1 AM 
. 


being „ largeneſs, ſplendor 

To AMPLIATE (amplio, oh To en- 

to make greater, to 

" AMPLIATION (from ampliate) I. 
largement, exaggeration, extenſion. 1 5 
fuſeneſs, enlargement. 

To AMPLIFICATE (ane, 1.) 'To 
enlarge, to ſpread out, to amplify. 

AMPLIFICATION - (amplification, F. 

icatto, L. 1. Enlargement, extenſion. 
2. It is uſvally taken in a'rhetorical ſenſe, 
and implies exaggerated repreſentation, or dif- 
fuſed narrative; an image hightened beyond 
reality.z.a narrative enlarged with many cir- 
cumftances. 

Marrero ply to-amplify) One that 

thing, one that/exaggerates, one 
that 8 any thing with a 2 diſplay 
of the bett circumſtances, it being uſually 
taken ina good ſenſe. 

To AM PLIFY (amplifier, . F.) Toenlarge, 
to encreaſe my material ſubſtance, or object 
of ſenſe. To enlarge, or extend any 
thing 1 3: To exaggerate any 
thing, to ee the manner of repre- 
ſentation. 4. To enlarge, to improue by 
new. additions. 

a0 . 5 frequently with the par- 

1 o ſpeak largely in many words, 
to oy ns s ſelf out in diffuſion. 2. da: 
A re reſentations, 


S 


line ſubtending the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude in aſtronomy, an arch in the 
horizon, intercepted N the true eaſt 
and weſt point thereof, and the center of the 
ſun or tar at its riſing or ſetting. It is eaſtern 
or ortive, when the ſtar riſes, and weſtern or 
occiduous, when the ſtar ſets. The eaſtern or 
weſtern amplitude are alſo called northern or 
ſouthern, as they fall in the northern or ſouth- 

ern-quarters of the horizon. 
i Marutitel AMPLITUDE, i- ds e 
the horizon contained between the ſun at his 


4. 


riſing, and the eaſt or weſt point of the com- 


paſs ; or, it is the differenee of the riſing or 
pro of the fun, from the eaſt or weſt.pojnts 
of the compals. | 
: AMPUY (rb, 1.) 1. Largely, Liberal- 
rge e 5 a diffuſi ve detail. 
To AM/PUTATE (anputare, L.) to cut 
off; ; in gardening, to lop or prune? _ 
AMY G/DLAZE (with Anatomi/ts) the: - 
mods to the ears; ee e . Meg 
Nee f 
AN ABAP/TIST. (of Sid and Aasleg bs, G 
i. 4. to r by this name were call- 
ed Fobn of Leyden -Manter,.Knigperdelivg 
and other | Griman * about the time | 


| of the 


3. ANA 


AN 
* ente 2 

They rejected all communion wich ot — | 
churches and oaths. 3. That the, godly ſhould 
men have free will 3 in ſpiritual matters, and 
that any man may preach and adminiſter the 
ANABA 818 (Aae dig, of duale, Gr. te 
aſcend) an Sende or getting up, an 92 85 

ANACATHARSIS (Kiara bags ie of 4 
above and .xabaipw, Or. to purge) a — 374 
the upper parts. 

ANACHORE TTA Sabre, | Gr © 
ſolitary life by himſelf. | 

ANAGLYPI/TICE ( Aer ae Py 

. ANAGOGET'ICAL © (azagogeticus, Li) 
pertaining to myſteries, myſtical, myſterious, 
alſo that exalts the mind to divine ont em- 

tions. , 
Gr.) a loſs of, or defect of ſenſe, as in ſuc 
as have the palſy or are blaſted. 8 
thographical projection of the ſphere 
plain of the meridian, the eye 
eaſt or weſt points of the horizon. 

ANALEMMA (Afronomy) an inſtrum 
wood, conſiſting of the furniture of the ſame 
projection, with an horizon or curſor fitted to 

ANAL/GESY (ana , I. ele 
9 9 an indolency, a being free from palp. 

ANALO/GICALN ESS (of See „ 
eee L. of avanMyinogs. Gr,) the the being | 
to analogy, anſwerable in proportion, reſem - 
bling or bearing relation to. 


That eee capable of baptiſm. a, 
enjoy a monarchy here on this earth, that 
ſacrameats. 
or riſe. 
that purges or diſc nature by ſome 4 
monk who retires from company, and 
the art of engraving, chaſing or im 
that has an exalted or uncommon, fignification 
ANAISTHESTA (of ar? and «Wire, 
. ANALEM'MA (with Aftronomers) an or- 
to be at an infinite diſtance, and ing a J 
a kind of aſtrolabe made Wes of braſs or 
8. uſed for finding the ſux's et e. 5 
greief, 
P ANALOGOUS (analogns, 1. pertaining . 
ANAL OOY 2 of ds and dee, 


Or.) like reaſon, rtion, correſpondence z 
relation which ſev things in other reſpects 
bear ta one another. 


ANAL Od (with cee) the de- 

clining of a noun, of the conjugation of a vetb 
according to its rule or ſtandard. 
SIS (with Chymfts) the decom- 
pounding of 2 mixt body, or the reducing any 
| ſubſtance into its firſt principles a 

ANALYSIS, (with Legicians) is the me · 

thod of finding out truth, and Syntheſis is the 
method of convincing others of atru already 
found out. It is the attention the mind gives to 
what it knows in a queſtion, which, helps 
reſolve it, and in which the analyfis cally | 
conſiſts : all: the, art lying in * a 


great 


To 85 5 


2 2 5 


! 
48 
{ 
'4 
i 
j 
} 
4 


N 
many truths, which lead us to the 
— of ee we ſeek after. 
ANALYSIS (with Mathematicians) is the 
art of diſcovering the truth or falſchood of a 
tion, by ſuppoſing the queſtion to be al- 
ways ſolved, and then examining the conſe- 
ences, till fome known or eminent truth is 
und out; or elſe the Impoſſiblity” 'of the 
ent propoſition is diſcovered. 
- ANALYSIS of finite quantities { Narbe. 
maticks) that which is called Specious Arith- 
metick or Algebra. 


ANALYSIS of infinites, is the method of 


Fuxions or differential calculus called the New 
Anal, 

| Aus a table or ſyllabus of: the 

principal heads or articles of a continued diſ- 

2 — pp in cheir natural ordet and 


ANALYTICAL Method n* ee . 


the method of reſolution, ſhewing the true 


way by which the thing was methodically 


or primarily invented. 


* ANALYT/ICALLY (of analytique, F. 


_ analytice, L. of avanurig, Gr.) by way of 


enalyſfis. 
_ ANALYTIICES -: (avaurixa, Gr.) 
ANALYT'ICAL Art a name common- 


ly given to Algebra, as being nothing elſe oo 
a general aralyfis of pure mathematics: 


__ elfe becauſe it teaches how to ſolve queſtions 


and de monſtrate theorems, by ſearching into the 


fundamental nature and frame of the ching; 


; 


which to that end is as it were reſolved into 
parts, or taken all to bes, and then put 


: together again. 


 ANAM NESIS (with Ready a fi- 


Sure, when the orator mentions or calls to 


mind what is paſt. 
' ANAMNETVICKS (in Pharmacy) dl. 
cines proper to reſtore a decay 'd memory. 
A PHOSIS (of ava and pudppworc, 
oppn, Gr. form or ſhape) a monſtrous pro- 
16 125 per ſpective and painting: or the repre- 


| W of ſome figure or image, either upon 


a plane or carv'd ſurface in a deformed ſhape, 
which at a proper diſtance ſhall appear regular 
and i in proportion 

* ANANCAEVON 8 Gr.) a fi- 
gure in Rbetorick that makes out the neceſſity 
of a matte. 

: ANANTOPO'DOTON ( @vavrIIrIFoToOY, 
Cr.) a figure in Rberorict, when an oration 
wants ſome parts. 

ANAPH'ORA (Ava popa, Gr. ) a relation; 


| a Tepetithoet. N 


ANAPHORA (with ancient Aftronemers) 
an aſcenſion or -rifing up of the twelve ſigns 
of the zodiack, from the eaſt, by the Wi 
courſe of the heavens; ITE 

"ANAPLEROT'ICKS nern, C 
medicines proper to fill a uicers and med 
with new fleſh. - 


ANASAR CA 3 of &va dent ak 
LE Gr.) a certain ſort of dropiy, being a my 


+ 


N 


or take it up out of the river, Se, WO 

'To ſheean ANCHOR (Sea Term) is to caſe 
the flook- of it with boards, that it may bat 
as "nas dan ne r l 
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| white,” ſoft, es fwelling of ſome 1 
or of the whole body, that "dent in wh 
eds 
ANASTOECHEIO/SIS ( ae tene, 


firſt principles by chymical operations. 
ANAT'ASIS (Arai, Gr:) a' ene 
reaching out, or extenſion upwards, 
ANATASIS (with Szrgeons) an extenſion 
of the body towards the upper parts. 
ANATHEMAT'ICALLY (of anatbeme, 
F. anatbema, L. a1402 pan, Gr.) in a durüng 
manner. ; 
ANA TOO ALLY (anatomice, L./of 
avaTo<wix3%;, Gr.) according to the” rules of 
anatomy. 
 A\NATRON (Se, Gr.) a fort of Gale 
extracted from the water of the river Mile; 
alſo a nitrous j Juice-which condenſes in, vaults, 
arches, and ſubterraneous places; alſo a vola- 
tile ſalt ſkimmed off the compoſition of glaſs 
when in fuſion ; alſo a compound ſalt made 
of quickfilver, alum, vous common: tales 


and nitre, 
 AN'BURY ( with Were Aa ford: - wen 


or ſpongy wart full of blood, n * 


part of the of a horſe. 
AN'CESTOR, © forefathers | 1 b 
ANCESTOR (in Common” Laco) the dif- 
elende between anceſtor "and predeceſſor is 


this, anceffor is applied to a natural perſon, 
as A B and his anceſtors, and predeceſſor ma 
be uſed of any perſons that were — Avg 
as of a corporation or body nn as a 
biſhop and his predeceſſor. | 

ANCHOR - ( Hero oglyphi 5 Ae rs 
hope, hope being as it were the 
holds us firm to our faith in adverſity: 

70 Boat the ANCHOR, to put it- into the 


boat. 

The ANCHOR is. foul (Sea Phraſe) is 
when the cable by the turning of the ſhip is 
bitches about the ſluke. 

The ANCHOR is 4 Cock-bell (Sea Phraſe) 
* when the anchor hangs right up and 
down by the ſhip's ſide. 

The ANCHOR is a Peel (Sea Phraſe) is 
| when it is juſt under the hauſe or hole in the 
ſhip's tern, through which the cable runs 
out that belongs to it. 

To let fall an ANCHOR (Ses Phraſe) is 

Todropan ANCHOR [5 to put or let it 
down i into the 3 in order to make Lag 
ride. 

The ANCHOR comes | Anon (Sea Term) 
uſed, when it cannot hold the ſhip, but that 
it drives wer by the violedcs of the ini or 


tide. 
To Rechbome the ANCHOR. Graun) 
Jo bring bome the ANCHOR F is to . 


Gr.) a refolution of mixt bodies into their | 


9123 aug © ANCHORAGE 


0:4. a7 


L 1 of r * 
N 5 „ 
Nos 7 2 
n 
* | 


* 


© ed A N 5 2 
... .ANTHORAGE-(in Law) a duty paid to 

dme king for the privilege of caſting anchor 
in a pool ora haven, | 


ANCHORA/LIS Proc (with 5 6 NG 


the / proceſs: or ſhooting forth! of the 
eden like a beak, called Coracoidii 
Ic ris. MEE * 

A 2 (ancien, F. antiguut, L.) 1. 
d; that happ long fince, of old time, 
not medern. Ancient and old are diſt inguiſnhed 
old relates to the duration of the thing ieſelf, 
as, an ald coat, a coat much worn; and an- 
cent, to time in general, as, an ancient dreſs, 


m 
in 
an 


— 
, 


a habit uſed in former times. But this is nat |. 


always obſerved, for we mention old cuſtoms ; 
but tho a/d be ſoinetimes oppoſed to modern, 
ancient is ſeldom oppoſed to neww. 
© ANCIENT Tos is. that, whereby all 
the marks, helo ing to the crown, in St. Ed. 
ward 1, or William the Conqueror's days, did 
Hold, - The number and names of which 
| fnanors, as all others belonging to common 
perſons, he cauſed to be written in a book, 
after a ſurvey made of them, now remaining 
in the Exchequer, and called Doomſday-book ; 
and ſuch"as by that book appeared to have 
belonged to the crown at that time, are cal- 
Ted ancient Demeſnes. „ 
2. 01d, that has been of long duration. 3. 
Paſt, former. ; e Pe 
* ANCIENT (from ancient) thoſe that lived 
in old time, were called ancients, oppoſed to 
the moderat. | by 
' ANCIENT, the flag or ſtreamer of a 
ps and, formerly, of à regiment. 
ANCIENT, the bearer of a flag, as was, 
Ancient Piftel; whence in preſent uſe, an 
enh . ; 5 | " 4% 
ANCIENTLY (from ancient) in old times. 
ANCIEN'TNESS (from ancient) antiquity, 
exiſtence from old time. 
ANCIENTRY (from ancient) the honour 
of ancient lineage ; the dignity of birth. 
ANDROM'EDA ( Aftronomy) a northern 
conReellationz conſiſting of 27 ſtars. _ 
ANDROT'OMY (of dwg, gen. d, de, 
and Ts 
diſſection of human bodies. 
/ANEC'DOTE, a ſecret, hiſtory, ſuch as 


Town the ſecret affairs of kings and princes z |. 


ſpeaking with too much freedom or too 
much fincerity, of the manner and conduct. 
of perſons in authority, | 3 


. ANECODOTON 2 («vixd>rov, Gr.) a 
* ANEK/DOTON S thing not givenforth, 
produced or made Gone: — 


ANEMOG'RAPHY (of- artet, the weit 
and ypapn, Gr. a deſcription) a treat 
philotophical deſcription of the Winds. 

' ANEMO'METER (of une, the wind, 
and Af, Gr. meaſure) an inſtrument or 
machine for meaſuring the ſtrength of the 
wind. 8 8 

ANEM/ONR (A uνν, the emony or 
wind flower. my 


- 


- 


4 


a diſſection, Gr.) an anatomical 


| bounded by the meeting of 


1 


4 


| IJ Hs 
| ANEURISM (of deu , to dilate, Gr.) 
a ſtretching or burſting of the arteries, ſo that 
they beat and ſwell continually, till they 
| ſometimes. become as large as an egg; the 
ſwelling yields if it be preſſed with the finger, 
but quickly recoils. 4 
ANGEIOGRAPH (of die, a veſſel, 
and ypaqpn, a deſcription, Gr.) a deſcription f 
the veſſels in the human body, 7. e. the 
nerves, veins, arteries and lymphaticks, 
A'NGEL SHOT, chain ſhot, being a can- 
non bullet cut in two, and the halves being 
joined together by a chain. h 
ANGELICA (Beatany) an herb. 
ANGELICALNESS (of angelique, F. an- 
gelicus, L.) the being ical, angelical na- 
ture, Co 3 
ANGER (a word of no certain etyrhology, 
but with moſt probability, derived by Skinner 
from ange, Sax, vexed, which, however, 
ſeems to cõme originally from the Latin ango. 
I. Anger is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the 
mind, upon the receipt. of any injury, with 
a preſent purpoſe. of revenge. Locke, - + 
ANGER is, according to ſome, a tranſient 
hatred, or at leaſt very like it. South, 2. 
Pain or ſmart of a ſore or ſwelling; in this 
ſenſe it ſeems plainly deducible from anger. 
To ANGER (from the noun) to make 
angry, to provoke, to enrage. 33 
in an angry 


.- ANGERLY (from anger) 
manner, like one offended. 

ANGIGLOS'SI (of «yy; and A ο , 
the tongue, Gr.) perſons who ſtammer in 
their ſpeech and tongue, eſpecially ſucir as 


* 


with great difficulty pronounce the letters, 

K, Land R. 3 

.. ANGIOMONOSPER/MOUS 7 % 
ANGIOSPER/MOUS : 7 12 


ſuch plants as have one ſeed ſucceeding to 
one ſingle flower, L. ; LETS 
An ANGLE (angulus, L.) a corner, alſo 
rod with a line and hook for fiſhing. 
ANGLE (in Geometry) a ſpace compre- 
hended between the meeting of two lines, 
which is either greater or leſs, as thoſe lines 
incline towards one another, or ſtand farther 
diſtant aſunder ; theſe angles are either plain 
or ſpherical. - 91 % | 
A plain ANGLE (in Geometry) is the diſ- 
tance or opening of two lines 
that touch one another in 
the ſame plane, but fo as 
not to make one ſtraight 
line, and the lines that form 
it are called legs, as in the 
figure above; or it is a ſpace - 


two lines which cut one ano- 
ther on a plane, as in the © 


figure, and are either right — 

el, ee ptr or mixed, the firſt of which 

are the angles above · | 
_ Curvilineal 


8, 


lineal 2 (Geometry) - or 
e { ANGLE Face 
# {2 7 b 


angle, 


1 
4 


— 


AN 
T, ; fs made by the 
a . or SY cut - 
ting one another of two 
Mixt ANGLE (Cesme - 
try) is made by the meet- 
ing of a right line with a 
crooked or curved line, as 
A Spherical ANGLE, 
(Geometry) is an angle made 
dy the meeting of two angles 
of great circles, which in- 
tercept or mutually cut one 
znother on the furface of 
the globe or ſphere, as the 
ANGLES, whether plain or ſpherical, 
may be conſidered 2s right, acute and vbtule. 
; | A Right ANGLE (Gromerry) 
is an angle made by a line fal- 
lingperpendicuiarlyon another, 
or that which 5 
of go degrees, 01 a fourth part 
of a circle, as in the figure ; 
* all np fry commonly di- 
vided into 60 5 Ca 's degrees. | 
js a gre" Acute pak gn Ape 
metry) is an angle that is 
than l right 5H or than 
go degrees, as in the figure, 
and is ſo called, becauſe the 


angular po t 18 mf, Obraſe ANGLE (Co- 


N merry) is one which has its 
angular point blunt or broad, 
c : and is greater than a right 


One, its augular point conſiſting of more than | 
go degrees, as in the figure A, which is ſo 
much more than go degrees, as B is leſs than 
90, both together making a ſemi-circle or 


09 Right ANGLED Triangle, 
is one which has one right 
angle, as the angle A in the 
figure, the other two B and 
C being both acute, and 
making both together but 


B 


9 e 
Obligue ANGLE, is a name uſed in com- 
mon to both acute and obtuſe angles. 
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ABC, CBD CBD, DBE, DAP ; ENA, are 


ay ja angles, | 

te 8 ; : 1 
ef ANGLES, 
(Geometry) are ſuch as are 
made by two right lines croſ- 
ſing each other, and which | 
only touch in the angular | N 
point ; they are called vertical on account 


as the angles A and B are vertical or 


angles, as likewiſe C and D. 1 


An ANGLE alfo in a tri - 
angule is ſaid to be oppoſite _ 
to the fide that ſubtends it, 4 
as the angle A is oppoſite 
to the fide BC, and the an- 
gle C to the fide: B, and 


ani, 
(Geometry) if a line cut two 
others that are parallel, the 
angles C and D are called in- 
ternal and oppoſite, in re- 
1 to the external ones, 


and B, to which they are 


Alternate ANGLES (Ceometry) are the 
angles E and Dy and F and C, which are re- 
ſpectively equal to one another. 5 

| External ANGLES (Geometry) are th 


angles of any right- figure without it, 


equal to four right angles. 

Internal ANGLES (Geometry) are all an- 
gles made by the ſides of any right lined figure 
within. | 1 85 

AN GLE, at the centre ES 
of a circle, is an angle 
whoſe vertex is at the 
center of the circle, and 
whoſe legs are two Ra- 
drt of a circle, as in the 

An ANGLE ix the Sep- 
ment of a circle, is that 
which is concluded be- 
tween two chords that flow 
from the ſame point in 
the periphery, as in the 
figure, 5 „ 

A Solid ANGLE (Geometry) is contained, 


ANGLES have alſo ſeveral other names 
according to their different poſitions, their | 
relations to the | 
and the lines that form them, as 


Contiguors [ ANGLES 


leg common to both angles, 
and both taken together are 
equal to two right ones, as 


reſpective figures they are in, point. ; | 
„ Equal ſolid ANGLES (Geometry) are ſuch 
as are contained under plain angles, equal both 


Geometry) which have one 


under more than two planes or plain angles, 
not being in the ſame place and meeting in a. 


in multitude and magnitude, 
ANGLE of Contact (Geometry) its that 


which a circle or other curve makes with 
a tangent at the point of contact. 19 
Horn ANGLE. ( Geometry] an ang.e made 


in the figure the e 


L * 


n either a 8 


their being oppoſed ad werticem or at the top, 


the angle B to the fide A C, as in A figurs, | 


ſpeAively equal 


when all the fides are ſeverally produced and 
lengthened ; and all being taken together, are 


NN 
h the periphery of a circle. | | 


Homolygous ANGLES, 
(Geometry) are ſuch as 


retain the order 


alot a tt Seg- 


- Chords ABand B D, and 
Rands on the arch AB. 


lines 


which is made by two convex 
interſecting each other. 

 Pelecoid ANGLE (Geometry) an angle in 
the ſhape or figure of an hatchet. 

Siftroid ANGLE (Geometry) an angle in 
form of a Sifirum. 

ANGLES (in Aratomy) are underſtood of 
the corners of the eye or Canthi, where the 
upper eye-lid meets with the under. 

ANGLE of a Wall (Arcbitetture) is the 

nt or corner, where the two faces or fides 
of a ee — e e 

/ ANG ( 1 05 certain a 
ſcheme of the heavens, the firſt houſe or 
horoſcope is called the angle of the Eaſt, the 
ſeventh the angle of the Va, the fourth 
houſe the angle of the North, the tenth 
houſe the angle of the South. | 

ANGLE. of Longitude ( Aftrenomy) is the 
angle which the circle of a ſtar's longitude 


makes with the meridian at the pole of the | 


3 2 
ANGLE e ation 
difference 5:5 hee, = 1 
and the geocentrick place of the planet. 


5 is the 


ANGLE . Commutati ny) 1 5 
of mutation n oy | 


the difference between the true place 
ſan, ſeen from the earth, and the place of 
a planet reduced to the ecliptick. 

ANGLE of Incidence (in Dioptricks) is an 

angle made by an incidentary with a lens or 

ANGLE of the Circumference (in Fortif6- 
eation) is the next angle made by the arch, 
which is drawn from one gorge to the other. 

ANGLE of tbe Courtain in (in Fortification) 
or rhe angle of the flank BAE is formed by or 
contained between the courtain and the flank 
in any tr ä f Bags 

Dimini ſpes ANG n Forti cation] is 
the 2 BCF, which is formed by the 
meeting of the oytermoſt ſides of the poly- 
gon, and the face of the baſtion. 

ANGLE of or at the Center (in Fartifica- | 
tion) is the angle G K F, which is formed by 
the concurrence of two ſtrait lines dran from 
the angles of the figure F O. 

ANGLE of the exterior Figure (in Ferti.. 
fication) is the ſame as the angle of the poly- 


are in two figures, and | 

from | 
as O X. | 
_ "ANGLE ee, 


ment (Geometry) is compre- | 
hended po” + the — | 


Vid ANGLE (Geometry) the inner angle | - 


true place of the ſun, | 


point of the baſtion C, by the-meeting of the 
5 outermoſt ſides or. of the: polygon. 


1 


ANGLE of the interior Figure (in Ferti- 
Feation) is the angle CHM, 
in H the centre of the baſtion by the meet - 
ing of the innermo der of the aut GH 
| ANGLE Planting (in Fertiffeation) is the 
| argle which is — dy the two e 
of defence, viz, the two faces of the baſtion 
Nr flanking F. 
RY | i orti ion 
is the angle Sir Ze „ the enkens 
„ . | 
Flanked A E (in Fortificatioen) is the 
angle BCS, which is made by the t. 
Be, CS, andi the utmoſt part of 


L 


is that whi 


Demi -£ 


of two confpiring forces. 

ANGLE.' of Incidence (Mechanicks) an an- 
gle made by the line of direction of an im- 
pinging body in the point of contact. £5 

ANGLE of RefleSion (Mechanicks) an an- 

e made by the line of direction of a re- 

ed body, in the point of contact from 
2 NGLES ( Military Aﬀeirs) the 

Front ANGL | 7 two 
at menof the rot rk. £2 

Rear A Militery A fairs) the two 
n 

ANGLE be Faft (in Navigation 
that point of the cowpas that the tip ll 


zon, and is the angle FCN, form'd at the | 


Operck 


5 | 
FS 


ANGLE of E/evation in Mechanicks) an 
angle comprehended between the line of a 
projectile, and a horizontal line. 

ANGLE of DireSion (Mechanicts)an angle 
comprehended between the lices of direction 


- 


a the, 
* — 
r rr — a 


. 
1 
” 
z 
* 
4 
* 
' 


I 
| 

4 

1 


of reflection, with the other part of the 


quality of that which has ſeveral or many 


AN 


* Oprie" ANGLE, "is that which is contain- | 


ed or. included betweenitwa-rays drawn from 
the extreme points of an object to the center of 
the pupil. 


ANGLE of Tnclination (Opticts) is the 


angle made by a ray of incidence, and the 

axis CA incidences” 7 1 No, : 
ANGLE F RefleFipn (in Opricks) is an 

angle formed by the reflected ray, at the point 


ngent line. Ls be 5 
ANGLE 'refra#ed (in Optiekt) is an angle 
between the refrafted ray and the perpen- 
dicular. * f — | 
ANGLE of Refraction (Opticks) is an an- 
gle made by the ray of incidence, extended 
through another medium (as out of the air in- 
to the water) and the ray of 5 | 
* Oprick | (in Optichs) is an angle 
. Viſual ANGLE 4 included between two 
rays, drawn from the two extreme points in- 
an object to the center of the pupil, as ABC, 
which is comprehended between the rays AB 


. ANGLE (in Sciagraphy, i. e. Dialling) an 
angle that is made by the ſtrait line, proceed- 
ing from the ſun to the dial plane 

 AN'GLER (of angel, Sax.) one who 
fiſhes with an angle. 5 

 ANGUUGENOUS (angeigenzs, L.) in- 
gendered or begotten of ſerpents. wt 

- ANGUIN'EAL (angruineus, L.) pertain- 
ing to an ce}. | | PR | 

ANCUIN'EAL Hyperbola, an hyperbola 
of an eel-like figure, which cuts its aſſymp- 
tote with contrary flexions, and is produced 
both ways into contrary legs. 1 

AN'GULARNESS (of angulaire, F. an- 
gularrs, L.) having corners. | 

 AN'/GULAR Motion ( Mechanicks) 2 com- 
pound fort of motion, wherejn the movea- | 
ble both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time. 

ANGULAR. Motion (with Aftronomers, is 
the increaſe of the diſtance of any two planets, 
revolving round any body, as the common 
center of motion. 5 

ANGULOS'ITY (with Philoſophers) the 


— 


angles. | | 

ANGUST'NESS (of arguftus, L.) nar- 
rowneſs, ſtraitne ſs. 

ANGUST/ITY (of axgu/titos, L.) ſtrait - 
neſs or narrowneſs of place; alſo ſtraitneſs of 
circumſtances, poverty, &c. 

ANHALTINA (with Phyſicians) medi- 
cines that promote reſpiration, | 

ANHELA'TION, rn, a difficulty 


| bud) 


3 "IS? 5 2. $ -* 
. 2 * ' 


” - 0d 


ANHELO'SE (anbeloſus, L.) fetching 
breath quick and ſhort ; puffing and blowing. 
ANIL, the plant from wh ich Indigo is 


very old woman. f 

ANIMA, the breath; alſo the principle of 
life in the rational, ſenſitive or vegetative 
ſoul, L. „ 


Tz nde the ſoul of the world or of the 
univerie, with Naturaliſt) is a certain puts 
ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit, which is diffuſed 
'through the maſs of the world, which in- 


into one great, perfect, organical or vital 


The modern Platoniſis explain the anima 
mundi to be a certain ethereal, univerſal ſpirit z 
which exiſts perfectly pure in the heavens, 
but pervading elementary bodies on earth, and 
intimately mixing with all the minute atoms 


' thence becomes of a peculiar kind. i 
Some again define it to be a certain igniſick 
virtue or vivifick heat, infuſed into the chaos 


it, for the conſervation, nutrition and vivifica- 
tion of it. : 


the having life. cis : 
ANIMADVER'SIVENESS (of animus 


AN/IMAL, i. . a living creature, is 


power of growing, increaſing and producing 
its like (which vegetables alſo have) is fur- 
ther endowed with ſenfation and ſpontaneous 
motion. | 2 IND 
belongs or relates, to animals, 2. Animal 
are the lower powers of the mind, as, the 
the will, memory, and imagination. 3. A. 
nimal life is oppoſed, on one fide, te intellec- 
tual, and on the other, to bg noo 
Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual or 
| rational 3 3s the animal nature. 
| ANIMALCULE - ( animalculum, L.) a 
ſmall animal; particularly thoſe that are in 
their firſt and ſmall ſtate. 
ANIMALITY (from animal) The ſtare of 
animal exiſtence. _ - ts; 
To ANIMATE (anime, L.) Toquicken ; 
to make alive; to give life to; as, the ſoul 
animates the bedy; man muſt have been 
animated by a higher power. 2. To give 
powers to; to heighten the powers or effect of 
any thing, 3. To encourage; to incite. 
ANIMATE (from to animate) alive; poſ- 
ſeſſing animal life. | v5 18 


vigorous, 


of breathing; ſhortneſs of breat 


** 


| „ 
ANIMATION 


procured. | * 
ANULENESS (enilites, I)) the being/a 


and diſſeminated through the whole frame of 


and advertere, L.) the animadverſive faculty. 


ſome defined to be a being, which beſides the | 


ANIMATED ( from animate) lively; 


| -ANIMATENESS (from animate) The 
| | Tate: of being animated, . ' 2 4 2 


ANIMA Mendi, called by Plato din 


forms, actuates and unites the divers parts of it 


\ 


of it, aſſumes ſomewhat of their nature, ans | 


| AN'IMABLENESS. (of animabilis, L.) 


ANIMAL {animalis, L.) 1. That which 
functions, diftinguiſhed from natural and vital, 


a ks $9 awd cc . 


a. 


82 ness 


— 
, * 


of 


AN 


ANIMATION (from atimate)"The:at 
of animating or enlivening. 2+ The ſtate 
of being enlivened. ; 
ANIMATIVE ( from dal j "That 
which has the power of giving gal or ani- 
mating. 
. ANIMATOR (from animate); that which 
| gives life z that which implants a principle of 


' ANIMOSE (onimeftar, Ly toll of ſpirit 3 j 
hot 1 vehement. : a 

ANIMOSENESS rom animo [ 
heat; 9 0 ad 
_ ANIMOSITY (from — L.) ves 
hemence of hatred ; | paſſionate malignity. 
It implies rather the diſpoſition to break out 
into outrages, than the outrage itſelf,  - + 

AN JOUR. and W AST (Lat term) a 
ſarfeiture. when, a man has cymmitted petty 
treaſon and feiony, and has lands held of ſome | 
common perſon, which ſhall be ſeized for 
the king, and remain in his hands a year and a 
day, next after the attainder, and then the 
trees ſhall be pulled up, the hauſes razed and 

pull'd down, and the paſture and meadows 

ploughed up ; except he, to whom the lands 
Id come by elcheat« or re IRE it 
af the king. 

ANISCALP'TOR,. 1 . 4 the Ae. * 
. cratcher. : 

AN ISCALP'TORIS Af oF 

my) a muſcle called alſo lotiffonu 


rag its largeneſe, 9. d. the broadeſt of the | 
back : a pair of muſeles, ſo called from that 
action that is performed by the help of it, it 


ſerving to draw the arm backwards _ 
downwards. 


AN'/NALS, hiſtories or chronicles of things 


done, from year to year. L. 


To ANNEX (annecto, neden“ 1. a- | 
nexer, F.) 1. To unite to at the end; as, 2 5 ng? 


annexed à codicil to his will; 2. To vhite, )/ 
as, a ſmaller thing to a greater ; a8, he an- 


nexed a province to his: kingdom. 3. Ta | 


unite. d poſteriori z; annexion always 8 
ſing ſomething; thus, We may ſay Ay pu 


niſhment is annexed to guilt 3 3 1 suilt co. ö 


puniſhment. 


- 
- 
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5 * 
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-+ "Age 4 ; . 
us dorſi, ; 


E 

due to him from an abbot or for any of 

his chaplains, uſed to ara ag De. "I 
ANNUAL Equation ( Aftronomy: 

equation of the mean SE pr the F the fun and 

moon; and.of the apogee U 00. 
ANNU ALS (with B 5 jars = marble 

are tobe raiſed year 1 17 

winter. : 


Iy i income or rent that is to be paid for term of 


; 

in this, that the former only charges the gran 
-_ or his heirs, he orb 54g 3 
F land-. 

Dr. Ha in his obſervations on the 

lav bills o ae e 
ae eg 2; years of age does not die in a 
year; that it 4 and a half. to vne that 's 


may reaſonably expect to live a5 or 23 years: 

80 Airs: a difference there is between the life 
of man at different ages; that it is 100 to x 
if one of eee e 20T bat NE 
t 1, that one of 50 does ſo : 

When and from ſome other eee 
has conſtructed the following tables, — 
the value of annuities ect fa heron 
ee e .c po <4 » 


10 Ci); 


F 1 — 10, 2 
5 — iz, 

; TO 13. 
P36 — 13. { 
20 — 12, 
25 — 12, 


R — * * 


| — 11, | 
A = 
{4  AWNUEAT( 1 19 pertaining to 


0 22 1 & 8 
2 uren Ligament ( (Andromy)'s ſtrong 
nt encompaſſing e 


he manner of a 2 
reh FSANCE 5 * * nuiſance, 3 
['s r „ 1mju — or 
-NU'SANCE *- done > 3fvbliele ac 
bridge, ane or to a private one by 


ANNEX (from ta ans) The thing an- | encroachment, by layiti in it any 0 that 


nexed ; additamentum:. Aa 
ANNEXATION (from annex) "3 — ewe) 
junction; addition. 2. Union g , 
conjunction. 
- ANNEXION (from annex) the are of li 
ann:xian, addition. 

ANNEXMENT (from . 1 Dhomett 
of anne xing. 2. The thing annexed, c 14 
ANNOPFSANCE (in Law) nuſance, Na 
hurt or offence either to a publick place; à a* 
high way, bridge or common river, or to a 
private one, by Nee any thing that may 

breed infection; byencroaching or the Uke. 


ANNOISANC , the name of a writ 
brought upon this tranſgreſſion. '! 1! 1 44 

ANNUAL Pen 
which the Kings. 


(in 1 writ by 


[may breed infection, Sc. . 
" ANOMALIS/TICAL” Year (A. 
the earth 


is the ſpace of time * 
through her orbit. 5 
\ ANOMALY: lin Aftronomy) the [Sites 


Aas. planet from the Apbeſtom or Apogee 5 ot 
ah Itregularity' in the motion of 4 planet, 
whereby it: deviates from the Adbelion or 
js nog of a bees or 2 1 
the New Aſtrononty) is the Area, which" is* 
contained under a 3 line drawn from the 
ſun to the planet. 

: Mean ANOMALY of the Sun e Planer” 
(with Aftronomert) is an arch of the ecliptick, 


—— 


. 


ee a | 
ANNUITY (of annuus, L. yearly) a; year- | 


q an annuity is different from a rent only 


# 
e r 


- 
r 


man of 40 lives 7 years j; and that one of 30 


betwee e Fit and pogeee = 
e — N 1 1 777 cg In 


rr 


AN 
Tn the wle. it is the time where | 
. the Aphelien to the 
272 eee 
Tbe true 6 

momy) an arch of — bounded by the 
deus anotion of the center in the 16d fe- 
| it is an arch of the eccentrick circle, in- 


between the Aphelion and a right line, | pion” 


Later through the center of the plavet per- 
pendicular to the line of the Anfiden. 
ANOMALY of the Eccentriek (New Aſ- 
:nenomy) an arch of the eccentricle circle in · 
cluded between the Apbelion, and a right 
tine drawn thro' the center of the ma 
pendiculir to the line of the 
Due on egicated ANOMAL 
3s the angle as the ſun which a 


N hs 4 ory 


ANSWER een * — 
wein) 2. To ſpeak in return to a: 


2. To ſpeak in tion. 3. To be ac- 
countable: for. 3. To vindicate, to give a 
fatiefaQory atedunt = 5. To give an ac- 
count. 6. To to, to ſuit with. 


7. re 2 2 to; to _—_ for ſome- | 
thing 8. To ſatisfy any claim or peti- 
tion. 9. To act reeiprocally upon. 10. To 
fan as oppoſite, or correlative to ſomething 
elſe. 17, To bear proportion to. 12. To 
perform. what is 5 or intended. by 
hugged 13. To comply with. 14. To 

to produce the withed event. 15. To 

ir to any call, orauthoritative ſummons, 

To be ovez-againft any thing. 

Asen (from to anſruer) 1. That 
Which is faid; vrhether in r rg 


open or - poſition. 


w, a confutation of > charge exited a» | | 


on (from anſwer) . That 
t which a Reply may be made; that which. 
may be anſwered 3 as, the ergomnns, though 
fubthe, is yet anſeperable. 2. Obliged to give 
an account, or ſtand the wad of an accufa- 
Lion... 4. Proportionate. 


correlative. 
| ANSWERABLY (from- anfeverable) in 
. 
vitably 
e d cer (from onfecrabl 
the of. being anſwerable. 1 
A .ER-(from un ſcver) 1. He chat 
anſwers ; % that ſpeaks in return to what, 
another has ſooken, 
— tontroverſy againft one that bas written 


ANTAG/ONIST 2 (with. Anatomiſts- 
ANTAGONIS'TA 
an oppolite fituation to another or a contrary 


function, as the Abduftor of the Cubitus, 


which ſerves to pull the arm back, and the 
Aduclar my . it out. 


W» EAEEIEn 
— 
44 * 
9 * 
"LS 


{i 
1 


3. Correſpondent, 
9 6. Equal. eee f 


1 


 AWTHOPOG'RAPHY (of“ 
2. He that manages | 


x muſcle that has 


wan 
DS 


KN 
" ANTANACLASIS (aA, of alt 
and dvaxXdar, to ſtrike back again, Gr.) o 
reflecting or bearing back. 
ANTAPO/DOSIS FEE FR a am 
againſt) und from, A far Gr. to gives 
returning or > 44 the other ſide, or by turns. 
AN TA RI (with 4Protomers) che ſcor - 
s heart, 7 far of the firſt magnitude 
in the conſtellation <corpie, in longitude 49 
33 minutes, latitude 4 deg. 25 min. 
ANTARTHRIT'ICKS (of a and a 
ride, Gr.) remedies good againſt the/gout,, 
ANT fon are vt) ng and adua- 
Gr. remedies againſt plitkificle or 
ſhortneſs of , breath. 


ANTECEDENCE lem, L.) 4 $0- 
— before, L. 

ANT“ PCEDENT Decree, a decyee. 
ceeding ſome other decree, or ſome 
2 or the — of thet 


ANTEOEDENTS of the'Ratio (with Me- 


ſcbematicinut) is the firſt term of comparifon 


in a or that which is compared to 
— Bits: if the ratio or 2 
were of B to C, or 18 to 16, B or 8 is the 
antecedent, and Cor 16 the conſequen. 
ANTECEDEN'TIA (Aires y) when a 
planet appears to move weſtward contrary to 
the order or courſe of the figns, it is ſaid to 
move in Antec 
 AN'TECHAMBER- 
-ANTICHAMBER 
ber of an apartment, where ſervants wait, 
and ſtrangets ſtay, till the perſon is at leiſure 
to hom they-would-ſpealke. 
ANTEMUNDANE (of ante and wands 
ra 8 1 before the beginning or ereation of 


In | -ANTERITOUR , ſomething before another, 
lly in reſpect of place. 

ANTHEEMIN'THICKS (of am and 

me oj Or. 2 worm weer which 

_— worms in On _— 

ANT HRM (anthems, Ital. 2. 0 

Gr. a. church 15 a __ | 

Ec. by the choriſters, divided into do 

chorus 8, who ſing alternately. 
St. ANrHON Y! Fire. See a 

ANTHRACOTHETOSALENI UM, | 

(of ar at,/ a'cole, d, ſulphur, ac, ſalt, 


of anteicawrs; 1. 
an outer cham | 


| and; vi7o0y, nitre, or.) all che ingredients of 


gunpowder. 

” a 
man, and n, Gr, deſcription) aphyſſological 
difcourſe of emit of. —— 
of a human body. 

ANTHROPO/LOGY (in Theology)'a way 
of ſpeaking of God after the manner of 
| men, by attributing to him human parts, as 
hands, eyes, Ce. 
ANTHROPO/PHAGY, the act of eating 
man's or human fleſh. 

ANTHYPNOT'ICS (of «yl; and ime, 


] wad ou medicines that prevent fleep. 


ANTHT. 
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Ar POCHONDRIACA of 41. 
Or.) 9-004 400 { 


epa, 28 N 


age or pawn. 
NTICHRIST 6 
— and 8 eiae © 1 I 
t. Pevl j by way of 
man of ſon of perdition, e 5 is pro- 
pheſied in the ſacred ſcriptures; ſhall appear 
remarkably in 4 to Chriſtianity at the 
latter end of the world 


1 15 


ANTICHRISTIANITY 7 1 * 
ANTICHRIS'TIANN 
the doftrine of Chrift, or 4 — rn Ge. 


of 
«RC ONES, - thoſe people which 
inhabit countries oppoſite to each other; now 
the fame ns Anti 2 2 * 
To ANTICIPA artici 1. To 
take ſomething ſooner . * * 
to 2 him that comes aſter. 2. To 
hs 4 before the time, at which any thing 
regularly had. 3. To fore-tafte, or 
take an impreſſion of ſo which is not 
— as if it really was. 4. To prevent any 
l before it * to preclude, 
ICIPATION (from anticipate) 1. 
The act of taking up ſomething before its 
time. 2, Fore-tafte. Fa: Opinion implanted 
before the reaſons of that S can be 


ANTICOR (from anti, , and cor 
the heart.) A preternatura ſwelling . a 
round figure, occaſioned by a ſanguine and 
bilious humor, and appearing in a horſe's 
breaſt oppoſite to his heart; which may kill 
— brought to a fuppuration, by good | ters 
rem 

ANTIDIA'PHORISTS (of ach and 
dia pte, Gr. to differ) thoſe who are oppoſite 
to the dia 

ANTIDYSENTERICA (of «i: and 
; douflegmie, Gr.) ef N are Ke URI 
againſt the dyſentery or blood f 

ANTILEGO'MENA 2 durchs, Or.) 

ne (of & and ola, 
IL A (o A 4 
or. the peſtilence) medicines againſt th 
plague.. 

AN 'TILOPE, a mungrel creature, en· 
gendered by a hart and a goat. 

ANTI [ETAS'TASIS (of m and 
tasldcacis, Gr.) a mutation) a tranſlat.ng 
or changing to the contrary part. 

ANTIMONARCHICASNES? (of a 
and [40vagx, ixdg, Gr.) th e being againſt govern- 


ment in a Dungie perſon. 


I 
9 


ANTIMO/NIALS, preparations of anti- | 


mony, or ſuch medicines wherein antimony 
bl) the baſis or principal ingredient. 
ANTIMONY is a- mineral ſubſtance, of 


gif | — Le eee 


a metalline nature, having all the ſeeming 


. 


characters of a real metal cure 

ſome undetermined metal, combined 
. a ſulphurous and tony ſubſtance. Mines 
of all metals afford it; but chiefly thoſe of 


filver and lead; that in gold mines in reckcned | 


beſt. It has its own 2 in Hungary, Ger- 


many, and France, It is found in clods or 
ſtones, of ſeveral a bearing à near re- 
ſemblance -to black lead, any lighter -and 


8 Its texture 4 full o + Untle 'hining 


veins or threads, like needles ; brittle as 
glaſs. Sometimes veins of a red cr golden 


colour are intermixed, which by called male 


oy e the crude anti 128 
Of thefe cones the top i the- 

the baſe the fouleſt. It deſtrays and 

all metals fuſed with it, except gold z and is 
therefore uſeful in refining, It is a common 
Ingredient in er . burning concaves, 


ſerving to ive them a polſh. It makes 
a part in bell-metal, and renders the ſound 
more clear. It is mingled with tin, to make 


it more hard, white, and found ;- and with 
lead, in the caſting of printers letters, to ren- 
der them more ſmooth and firm. It is a ge- 

ral help in the melting of metals, and eſpecial- 
in 2 cannon balls. In pharmacy it is 
uſed under various forms, and with various 
| intentions, chiefly as an emetick, 

ANTIMO 


Writers 
gr ODO 
1 | 


Cats ANTIMONY isa white pow- 
| Ceruſe of ANTIMONY 5 der produced of 
the regulus, diſtilled with ſpirits of nitre in a 
ſand furnace. 

Cinnabar 0 AN TIMON v, is prepared. o of 


a mixture of ſulphur, mercury and antimo- 


ny, ſublimed in a luted bolt head, anda nak- 


ed fire. 
Crocus of ANTIMONY 7 See Crocus Be- 
Liver of ANTIMONY & talforum, 
Butter of ANTIMONY, a white gum- 
mous liquor, prepared either of crude, or re- 
gulus of antimony, and corrofive, ſublima 


FF 


Golden ſulphur of ANTIMONY F pre- 


Precif 4 NTIMONY 
from t r 8 
lus, by boiling, f̃ltration, and 4 adding difs 
d-vinegar. 
Magiſtery of ANTIMONY, is a yellowith 
Ae 245 from crude antimony, di- 
geſted in aqua regia, which becomes an infipid 


matter, by YR ablutions in water. i 
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_ _ ANTINQUS (Afronomy) a. part of the 
- conſtellation, named 7 or the eagle. 


fomenting or cheriſhing of terror. And a- 


philoſophy. 
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Crude ANTIMONV, is the native mĩne - 
ral antimony, melted down and caſt in cones: 
called alſo Ant imony in 8 1 lg 
Prepared ANTIMONY, is that which 
has paſt under fame chymical proceſs, by which 
the nature and powers of it habe been altered 
and abated, + - F 
- Regulus f ANTIMONY, a ponderous, 
metallick powder, which, upon fuſing ſome 
of that mineral in its crude ſtate, ſinks to 
the bottom, leaying the ſcoria or impurities 


on the „„ n 3% 

7 Cl of ANTIMONY, is the crude anti- 
mony, and calcined by a very vehement fire 
in an-earthen' crucible, till it leaves off fum- 
ing, and then vitrified in a wind furnace. 

_ Flowers of ANTIMONY, are the volatile 
parts that ſtick to the ſubliming pot, after 
having been pulverized and ſublimed in aludels. 


ANTIpPATHETICALNESS, the hay- 
ing an antipathy, or antipathetical quality, - 

ANTI PATH (antipatbia, L, of avl;- 
era Sila, of avli againſt, and dd. the paſſion) 
ſome ſay the reaſon of antipathy. between 
animals, is, that by the ſight of ſuch objects 
certain impreſſions are tranſmitted thro the 
fibres of the nerves into the brains, which 
convey the animal Spirits into the nerves; 
which, upon the blood being rarified after 
another manner than is uſual, ſends into the 
brains thoſe ſpirits, which are adapted to the 


gain, as effluvia and ſpirituous teams proceed 
from the bodies of all creatures, ſome of 
which diſagree with others, they do excite an- 
ger and hatred in each other. 
' ANTIPEN'DIUM (with the Romani/is) a 
filver ſkreen, which covers the front of an 
alter, which is hanged on with ſcrews upon 
a feſtival day.-' - - the 
ANTIPERISTASIS (from dm and we- 
eiga ua, Gr. to ang gp) the oppoſition 
of a contrary quality, by which the quality 
it oppoſes becomes heightened or intended; 
or the action by which a body attacked by 
another collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger 
by ſuch oppoſition : or an intention of the 
a of one quality cauſed by the oppoſi- 
tion of another. Thus quick lime is ſet on 
fire by the affuſion of cold water; ſo water 
decomes warmer in winter than in ſummer ; 
and thunder and lightening are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continu- 
ally cold, and all by antiperaſtaſis. This is 
an exploded principle in the peripatetick 


_ ANTIPHRASIS (from ai, againſt, and 
ppacig, Gr. a form of ſpeech) the uſe of 
words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their proper 
meaning. e e ee 

ANTIPODES (in Geegraphy) ſuch inha- 
bitants of the earth, who dweli in oppoſite 
parallcls cf latitude, and under the oppoſite 


| 
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half of the ſame meridian, and walk with 


| their feet directly 8 one to ahother. 


ANTIPYRET 
a fiery heat) a medicine that allays the hea 
T AN'TIQU TEDNESS (of "jm . 

AN/TIQUA (of _ antigua 
L.) the being grown out of, uſe or date, £ N 

ANTIQUE (antiquus, L.) ancient. Antiguc 
is chiefly uſed by architects, caryers, painters, 


TISPASIS (from & N, againft, and 
ora, to draw, Gr.) the reyulfion of any 
humour into another part. 5 

ANTISTER'/NON (of ai, oppoſite to, and 
eig, the breaft) the back- bone. 
ANTITHE'NAR (of ay; and Divag, Gr.) 
one of the muſcles which extend the 3 7 
it is alſo a muſcle of the great toe, ariſing from 
the inferior part of the third Os cunciforme, 
ana paſſing obliquely is inſerted into Ae Seſ- 
am0o:1aeas 1 Y 8 5 
ANTTTYPICML {of antitypum, L. ai · 
rum, Gr.) pertaining to an antitype.. , 
— ANTIVENEREALNESS (of an, Gr. 
and wenereus, L.) the being uſeful againſt ve- 


nereal diſtem f $3 BTR OR £3 5 
Bees ANI LER. the ſtart or branch next 
above the brow antler. 3 . 
Brow ANTLER, the ſtart or branch next 
the head. „ . | 
AN!'TOCOW (with 2 a round 
ſwelling about half as big as a man's fit, break - 
ing out in the breaſt of a horſe directly a- 


ANT, an emmet, a piſmire, a ſmall in- 
ſe& well known. . Ny ON 
_ ANTS (Hieroglyphically) were uſed by the 
ancients to repreſent laborious perſons, dili- 
gent and induſtrious in their callings, For 
ants are very laborious, induſtrious creatures, 
oy alſo ready to give aſſiſtance to their fel- 
ows. | 

AN'VIL (anpilx, Sax.) a maſſy iron in- 
ſtrument on which ſmiths, &c. hammer 
Ee Wort. ore ts. 


4 Rifng. ANVIL, an anvil having two 


nooks or corners for rounding any piece of 

metal. | ? . 5 
ANXIETY (anxietas, L.) 1. Trouble 
of mind about ſome future event; ſuſpenſe 
with uneaſineſs; perplexity; ſolicitude. 2. 
In the medical language, depreſſion; lowneſs 
„ el) wor EY 
_ ANXIOUS (anxius, L..) diſturbed about 
ſome uncertain event ; ſolicitous. 2. Care- 
ful; full of inquietude ; unquiet. 3. Careful, 
as of a thing of great importance. 4. It has 
generally for or about before the object, but 
ſometimes . SY 
. ANXIOUSLY (from anxious) in an anxi- 
= manner; ſolicitouſly ; unquietly ; care- 
„ To 8 4 
: INXIOUSNESS (from anxious) the 
quality of being anxious; ſuſceptibility of 
. ANY. 
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ANY (anig, enix, Sax.) 1. Every; 
whoeye 15 155 . . It —_ 
all its ſenſes, applied indifferently to perſons 

or _ 2. Whoſoever; whatſoever ; as 
| diſcingu from ſome other. 3. It is uſed 
in oppoſition to none. 5 i 

APZERESIS (with Rberoricians) a figure 
when ſome matter is called in queſtion, which 


we willed the judge to remember. 


 APACE (from.s and face, that ig, with 


a great pace.) 1. Quickly, f. z uſed 
of things in motion. 2. With haſte ; ap- 
plied to ſome action. 3. Haſtily; with ſpeel; 
ſpoken of any kind of progreſſion from one 
ſtate to another. ä 5 
APART (apart, F.) 1. Separately from 


the reſt in place. 2. In a ſtate of diſtinction, 
a to ſet apart for any uſe. 3. Diſtinctly. 
4. At a diſtance ; retired from the other 
company. i 

APARTMENT (apartement, E.) a part 
of the houſe allotted to the uſe of any par- 
ticular perſon; a room; a ſet of roms. 
APATHY (a not, and parbos, feeling) the 


3 of not feeling; exemption from paſ- 


n; freedom from mental rbation. 


pertu 


' APAGO/REUSIS «rayigmo;, Or.) 2 
figure in rhetorick called an interdiction of 


forbidding, L. 
* APATHET/ICALNESS (of apathia, I. 

of Ara dia, Gr.) a freedom from paſhon, and 

inſenſibility, of pain. 

* APAU'ME (in Heraldry) fignifies an hand 
opened or extended, with the full palm ap- 
pearing, and the thumb and fingers at full 
JTAG TT 

APE (apa, Sax.) a monkey. 
APE, ananimal that of all creatures comes 


the neareſt to, or is moſt like the figure of a- 


man. . 
 APECHE'MA (of au and ya, i. e. an 
echo, Gr.) a contra- fiſſure, when a blow is 
given on one fide, and the fracture made on 
the other, res 
APE/RIENTS (in Medicine) a 
dicines, aperitives, ſuch as open the obſtructed 
paſſages of the ſmall veſſels, glands and pores, 
and by that means promote a due circulation 
of the contained juices. 3 
APE RIENT Seed (in Medicines) are graſs, 
madder, eringo, capers and cammock, called 
the leſſer; ſmallage, fennel, aſparagus, par- 
Ney and butcher's broom, called the five 
&reater, T 5 5 3 
"APERT apertus, . . Hh : 
AP'ERTURE CAE L.) the opening 
APER!TION J of any thing or a hole left 
in ſome ſubje&, otherwiſe ſolid or contiguous. 


APERTURE (with Geometricians)” the 


ſpace left between two lines, which mutu- 
oily JO towards each other to form an 
angle, 1 e 
APET/ALOUSNESS (of a priv. and 
lade, Gr. a leaf) being without leaves. 
A'PEX (in Geomerry) che top of a cone, 
21 : N ieee 
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ient me - 
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b 
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or any ſuch like: figure, ending in 


APHE'LIUM, 
and na;®-, the 
ſun, Or.) 
name given by 


Wanton, ayful. - ö EOS 
: APISHLY (from api) In an apiſh man- 


1 


EF. 
a ſharp. 
int. 1 i 


APH/ELON 


aſtronomers to | 
that point of 
the orbit of the 
earth or a pla- | 8 0 
net in which it is at the fartheſt diſtance from 
the ſun that can be; thus a planet A in the 
— is in its utmoſt diſtance or Apbe- 
ion, &. 6 
ApHILANTRHRROPVY (A without, and + 
iN hen, Gr. love of mankind) want of 
loye to mankind. ; 4 

AP HON (A without, and qo, ſpeech, 
Gr.) loſs of ſpeech. | 

APHORISM (Hog Nee, Gr.) a maxim; 
a precept contracted in a ſhort ſentence ; an 
unconnected pofition, 

APHORISTICAL {from apboriſm) in 
form of an aphoriſm ; in ſeparate and uncon- 
nected ſentences. 


 APHORISTICALLY (from ar boriſtical) 
in the form of an ap 


PERODISLACAL phrodice 
A SIACAL (from apbrodite, 
Venus) relating to the EE diſeaſe. 
 APHRONIT'RON (of Age, froth, and 
„Meer, Gr. nite) a kind of nitre ſuppoſed by 
the ancients to be ſpume or the ſubtileſt and 
lighteſt part of it, emerging at the top. 

APHYRXIVA (of «quf«, Gr. to draw out) 
a ceſſation of a pulſe thro* the whole body, 
being he bighaſtdogres eee next to 

cath. 

APICIAN Art (fo called of Apicius, a fa- 
mous voluptuary) voluptuouſneſs, or volup= 
tuous cookery. 2 | 

APIARY (from apis, L. a bee) the place 
where bees are kept. | 

APICES, of a flower (L. from apex, the 
top) little kncbs that grow on the tops of the 
ſtamina, in the middle of a flower. They 
are commonly of a dark purpliſh colour, By 
the microſcope they have been diſcovered to 
be a ſort uf capſulz ſeminales, ot ſeed-veſſels, 
containing in them ſmall globular, ard of- 
ten oval particles, of various coloure, and 


exquifitely formed. 8 
APIECE (from a, for each, and piece, or 


| ſhare) to the part or ſhare of each. 


APISH (from Ape) 1. Having the qua- 


Uities of an Ape; imitative,” 2+ Foppilh, 


affected. f. S. Iiy, trifling, inſignificant. 4. 


ner; foppiſhly, conceitedly. 2 554 
APISHNESS (from apiſb) Mimickry, 
foppery, inſignificance, playfulneſs. ETD 
* A-PIT-PAT % word” formed from: the 
motion) with quick. palpitation. TRIAD |» 
iP yo 03-9) » 1 APLUSEAS: 


| OT 
© APLUSTRE (Latin) the ancient enſign 
carried in ſea veſſels. 5 ä 5 
APOCALYPSE-(agraanurlo, Or.) Re- 


velation, difcovery; a word uſed only of the 


* 
. 


ſacred writings. 


OCALYPTICAL - (from apocalypſe) 
g . A 


ce ing revelation 3 containing rev 


6 3 , 

AP LYPTICALLY {from apocalypti- 
cal) in ſuck a manner as to reveal ſomething. 
ſecret. Is | 

APOCOPE (from emoxonn, Gr.) a figure 
in grammar, when the laſt letter or ſyllable 
of a word is taken away; as ingeni, for 
ingenii. 

APOCRUSTICK, (amworguriva, from 
amongoyw, Gr. to drive) remedies endued with 
a repelling and aftringent power, by which 


they prevent the too great afflux of humours 


to a part diſeaſed. g 
APOCRYPHA (from arongunlo, Gr: 
to put out of ſight) Books whoſe authors 
are not known. It is uſed for the Books 
appended to the ſacred writings, which being 


of doubtful authors are leſs regarded. 


- APOCRYPHAL (from apocrypha) r. 
Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 2. 


' Contained in the Apocrypha. 3. It is ſome- 


times uſed for an account of uncertain credit. 

"APOCRYPHALLY- (from apocryphal) 
uncertainly ; not indiſputably. 

' APOCRYPHALNESS (from apocrypbal) 
uncertainty ; doubtfulneſs of credit. 

: APODICTICAL (from amodifi;, Gr.) 
evident truth, demonſtration, demonſtrative, 
evident beyond contradiction. e 

APODIXIS, demonſtration. b 


ApOLOGETICAL 2 (from arte, 


APOLOGETICK 5 Gr. to defend) 
that which is ſaid in defence of any perſon 
cr thing. DYES 2B 

APOLOGETICALLY (from apologerical) 
in the way of defence or excuſe, 2 


APOLOGIST (from to apologize) he that 


makes an apology; a pleader in favour of 
another.. 855 

To. APOLOGIZE (from apology) 1. To 
plead in favour of any perſon or thing. 2. It 


has the particle for before the ſubject of apology. 
. APOLOGUE (from aD. Gr.) fa- 


ble; ſtory contrived to teach ſome moral truth. 
APOLOGY Y (from apolagia, L.) 1. De- 


fence, excuſe. Atolegy generally ſignifies 
rather excuſe than vindication, and tends ra- 


ther to extenuate the' fault, than prove in- 
nocence. This is, however, ſometimes un- 
regarded by writers. 2, It has for before the 
object of -excuſe, / 5 


APOBATERION (of rea; to de- 


part, Gr.) a ſarewel ſpeech or poem upon a 
perſon's going out of his own country, or 
1ome-other place, where he had been Kindly 
entertained, A. | | 5 . f LY | 

APOMECOMETRY (of and and jucletw, 
Gr. to meaſure) an art of ſhewing howto 


meafuie things at a diſtance, or to find how 


4 
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DD 53 NATICK. Aoi VG 
dnopMevualtu, to purge the head of phlegm 
win ge to be hed that have, the facul- 
ty to purge the head and brain of cold pj leg- 
— 4 humours by. the, noſe, mouth, &. 
Per Sed GE/ (aregvyn, Gr.) a flight or, 
e pe. "4 
' , APOPHYGE (Architecture) that part of 
a column where it begins to ſpring out of its 
| baſe, and ſhoot upwards, but this apophyge. 
originally was really no more than the ing 
or ferrel antiently faſtened at the extremities, 
of wooden pillars to keep them from ſplitting, 
and which afterwards was imitated. in, ſtone- 
Work. 5 . 2 
APOPLEXY (CAmonAnfia, of d ννẽd,g 
to ſtrike or —_— a diſeaſe which is a ſud- 
den ; rivation of all the ſenſes, and ſenfible 
motions of the body, thoſe of the heart and 
lungs being excepted, and is attended with 
the deprivation of the principal faculties of, 
the ſoul, by reaſon that the paſſages. of the 
brain are ſtopt, and the courſe of the ani mal 
ſpirits hindered, *** SS 
| APORON (*AmTogor, of a. privat, and TFogovy 
a paſſage, Gr.) a problem in the mathema: 
ticks, which, though it is not impoſſible, is, 
neyertheleſs very difficult, ta be reſolved, and 
has not actually been reſol ved, ſuch as the 
ſquaring of the circle, &c. ES 


where the orator is at a ſtand what to do, 
as, ſpall I ſpeak ont, or be flent? 
APOSIOPE'SIS ('Anorwmnotc, of EN 


filentneſs. 5 
APOSPASMA (with Surgeons) the 
drawing of one part from another, which 
naturally ſtuck to it ; as hen the ſkin is ſepa- 
rated from a membrane, a membrane from a 
muſcle, one muſcle from another, &c. -— 
APOSTAT'ICALLY (of apoftata, L. of 
enogdry;, Gr.) after. the manner of an 
apoſtate. „ 0 2 
APO VT UME (of annua, of apicabat, . 
Gr. to depart) a preter · natural tumour. or 


together in any part of the body, commonly 
called an Im nne ä EE 
 APOSTOL/ICALLY (apoftoliguement, F. 
of Ange, Gr.) after the manner of an 
apoſtle. * Res xy phe 
 APOSTOL/ICALNESS, the being of a- 
poſtolical appointment. 155 5 Pa 
APOSYR'MA (with Surgeons) a i 
of the ſkin or 60 9 5 1289 — . 
"APO" THECARIER, Pann 
having ſeparated them-_ ||. 
| ſelves from the ancient 
[ ſociety of Crocers, grew 
fo, much in favour with Warn 
king James, I. that hel 
| uſed to call them his com- | * 


tata 


pany, and gave them a 
charter of incorporation 


Sima, to hold one's peace, Gr.) reticency 255 


ſwelling, cauſed by. corrupt matter collected 


A P 


are argent. Apollo armed with. a bow and 
arrow, ſurmounted a Python, Their ſup - 
2 Et two unicorns, the creſt a rhingceros 
Aurmounting a torce and helmet, The motto, 
N r orbem dico. 
APOTHERAPY {aporberapie. 1. of 
.*Anobsganiia, Gr.) that part of phyfick that 


eures or prevents wearineſs from too much 8 


1 2 
47 8... APOMOME (in Mathematiets) is 
iN the remainder or - difference of two in- 
| . ,commenforable quantities, an irrational 
reſidue, as D C, when from a rational | 
Ic line BD, call'd b; you cut off a rational 
1 part BC, called &, only commenſura- 
4.D ble i 7 17 to the whole line BD, 
"To APPA E (of appalir, wy nora 
1 or . v7 
APPANNAGE.. p/n ay l wee 
APPARA'TUS,. is uſed; to vanity as! 
utenſils pertaining to a ber de as the ap-) 
atus of a Microſcope, Air-pump, & c. 
Te (with Surgeons) the 
bandages, medicaments and dreflings of a 


"_ A PPARA'T! US major and minor (with Li- 
thotomiſts) the greater and leſſer preparation, 
two different methods of cutting for the 

enn, L. 

High APPARATUS. (with Libiran) 
is performed by making an incifion above the 
groin. along the Linea alba, into the fund of 
the bladder; and thro' that they N * 


one. 
* The. ſmall or low APPARATUS, is 8 


formed by thruſting the two fore - fingers up | 


the fundament till they touch or come againſt 
the ſtone, and with them drive it to the neck 
of the bladder, and extract it from thenoe, | 
thro? an inzifion. in the Peringum. | 
APPARENT Herr, one whoſe title isclear 
beyond diſpute or contradiction. 

APPA'RENT Canjunction (Atronomy) is | 
when the right line ſuppoſed to be drawn 
thro' the centers of two planets does not paſs 
through the center of the earth, but thro” the 
ſpeRator's eye. .. 

APPARENT Horizon (Aſtronomy) FY that 
great circle which limits our ſight; or that 
place where the heavens and earth ſeem to us 
to meet. | ws 

APPA'RENTN ESS (apparentia, L.) 
plainneſs to be ſeen. 

_'  APPARTTION: (with Aftrmomers) is the 
becoming viſible of a ſtar or other luminary 
which before was hid, 

APPAR/ITOR (in the 2 a ſort 
of beadle, who carries the mace re the | 
mafters, faculties, Ge. 

APPAR'/LEMENT (in Comer Law) 
likelihood, © who or reſemblance, as @p- 
parlement of W: 4 
3 APPEACH, the ſame as an inp 


| 


in the f fteenth year of his reign. Their arms 1. 


AP 


el, F.) the removing a eauſe from an inferior 
judge or court to a ſuperior, in order to rec- 
tify ſomething amiſs in a ſentence paſſed by 


declaration of the crime of any perſon; par- 
ticularly the aecuſing of a murderer by a per- 
ſon who is intereſted in the party murthered. 

APPEAL A Bill (in Lao) is where a man 
of himſelf gives up his accuſation in writing, 


offering to undergo the burden of appealing the 
perſon therein named. 


APPEAL by Writ (in Law) is when a 
writ is purchaſed out of chancery by one to 
another, to the intent that he appeal a third 
perſon of ſome felony committed by mms 
finding pledges that he ſhall do it. 

APPEARANCE (upparentia, L.) the ex- 
terior ſurface-of a thing ; or that which-firſt 
{trikes the ſenſe or the imagination. 

APPEAR ANCE (in Proſpetive)'is' the 
repreſentation of a figure, body, or the like 
object, upon the ctive plain. 

APPEARANCES (with Mronamers) are 
more uſually called Phanomena. 

To- ſave APPEA'RANCES, is ſeemingly 


to diſcharge one's duty, or to-acquit himſelf 


of the formalities or externals of it, ſo as to 
ſave his character ard avoid giving offence or 
ſcandal. 

APPEAS/ABLE (of eib, k r.) that 
may be pacified. 

| APPEASA'BLENESS, dare be- 

.pacified,” 

f A PPEULATIVELY. (of appellatif, F . 
| appellativus, L.) by way of appellation. , 
To APPEN'D (apptudere, IL.) to hang up 
Or to. L 


_ APPENIVANT (appendens,L.)banging to. 


ſuch as are outwardly applied: by a 2— 
bout the neck. 
APPEN/NAGE. 2 the 8 or por- 
APPA/NN AGE & tion which a” fove- 
reign prince gives to his younger ſon or chil- 
dren. The younger ſors of England have 


no certain appennages, but only what the 
king is ples ſed to beſtow upon them; but in 
France the king's younger ſons have (by vir- 


tue of the law of A; punna ge) a coun- 
ties or -baronies granted to them und their 
-heirs, the revetſion reſerved to the crown, 


and all matters of regality, as coinage, levy- 


ing taxes, Sc. 


APPET'IBLENESS (of appetibilis, I.) 


worthineſs to be defired, 

AP/PETITE (by Ph; 22 is defined a 
defire of enjoying ſomet wanted, or a 
complacency i in the enjoyment — a thing pre- 
ſent. It is diſtinguiſh'd into wekewnry and 
natural, 

Voluntary APPETITE ( with Schoolmen) i is 
the will itſelf acting under a competent 
Knowledge or information of the * in 


hand, 3 Happineſi. 3 


i. e. to accuſe one of any crime. | 
: ; '4 


* 
1 
. 


APPEAL (of appellatio, L. whence ap- 


an inferior judge; it is alſo an accuſation or 


APPEND/ED Remedies (in Medicræe) ate 


4 ͤ B— % — 


1 
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Natv-a! APPETITE (with Scheolmen) a 
Cort of inſtinct, whereby we are mechanical- | 
on to conſult our own preſervation, 
APPETUTION, an earneſt defire, or 
purſuit after. 


APPLIABLE (from apply) that which 
may de applied. For this m_ the moderns 
vſe applicable; which ſee. 


T * ; 
AP 


APPOSI'TION (with Philoſophers) an d.. 


dition of matter to any body outwardly ; but 
it is uſually applied to the encreaſe of bodies 


without life; and is called alſo accretion, and 


4 poſition. N , 


APPOSITENESS (of eppyſitnr, L.) fit- 


neſs for the purpoſe. | 
APPRAISE'MENT, the valuation of any 


APPLIANCE (from apply) the act of | thing 


lying ; the thing applied to. 3 
APPLICABILITY (from eplicable) the 
quality of being fit to be applied to ſomething. 
APPLICABLE (from a Py) that which 
may de applied, as properly relating to ſome- 


APPLICABLENESS (from applicable) 
Stneſs to de applied. 

APPLICABLY (from appli:able\ in ſuch 
a manner as it may be properly app'ied, 

APPLICATE (from apply) a right line 
drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as, to biſect the 
diameter thereof, | 

APPLICATION (from app/y) 1. The 
act of appiying any thing to another z as, he 
mitigated his pain by the application of 
emolhents. 2. The thing applied; as, he 
invented a new application, by which blood 
might be ſtaunched 3. The act of applying 
to any perſon, as a ſolicitor, or petitioner. 
4. The employment of any means for a cer- 
tain end. 5. Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe 
ſtudy. 6. Attention to ſome particular 
affair; with the particle 2. 7. The condi- 
tion of being uſed as means to an end. 

APPLICATIVE (from apply) that which 


applies. 

APPLICATORY (from apply) that 
which comprehends the act of application. 

APPLICA TORY (from epp!ly) that 
which applies. 

To APPLY co, L.) 1. To put one 
thing to he bop To c ame 
upon a wound. 3. To make uſe of as rela- 
tive or ſuitable to ſomething. 4. To put to 
a certain uſe. 5. To uſe as means to an end. 
6. To nx the mind upon ; to ſtudy; with to. 
7. To have recourſe to, as 2 ſolicitor, or 
_ petitioner; with to. $. To endeavour to 

work upon. 9. To ply; to buſy ; to keep 
at work g an antiquated ſenſe. | 

To APPOINT (appointer, F.) to fix any 


thing ; as, to ſettle the exact time for ſome | 


tranſaction. 2. To ſettle any thing by com- 
pat. 3. To eſtabliſh any thing by decree. 


4. To furniſh in all points; to equip; to 


ſopply with all things neceſſary ; uſed an- 
ciently in ſpeaking of ſoldiers. 

APPOINTER (from appoint) he that 
ſettles of fixes any thing or place. 

APPOINTMENT (appointement, F.) 1. 
Stipulation ; the act of fixing ſomething in 
which two or more are concerned. 2. Decree, 
| eſtabliſhment. 3. Directien, order, 4. Equip- 
ment, furniture, 5. An allowance paid to 


any mag, commonly uſed of allowances to 
publick. officers. i oy 


thing, 
take bold of) 1. To lay hold on. 2. To 
ſeize in order for trial or puniſhment. 4, To 
conceive by the mind. 4+ To think on with 
terror, to fear, : 4 
APPREHENDER (from efprebend): can- 
ceiver, thinker. > _ 
APPREHENSIB from afprebend) 
that which may be — or —— 
APPREHENSION (from apprebenſio, L.) 
1. The mere contemplation of things, without 
affirming or denying any thing concerning 
them. we think of a horſe, high, ſwift, 
animal, time, matter, mind, death, &.. 
2. Opinion, ſentiments, conceptions. 3. The 
faculty by which we conceive new ideas; or 


power of conceiving them. 4. Fear. 5, Suſ- 
picion of ſomething to happen, or be done. 


6. Seizure, 
APPREHENSIVE (from apprebend) 1. 
ick to underſtand. 2. Fearful, 
APPREHENSIVELY (from apprebenſue) 
in an apprehenſive manner. 
. APPREHENSIVENESS (from appre- 
ben oe) the quality of being apprehenſive. 
To APPRISE (from apprendre, appris, F.) 
to inform 3 to give the knowlege of any thing. 
To APPROACH (from afprocher, F.) 
1. To draw near locally. 2. To draw near, 
as time. 43. To make a progreſs towards 


in the figurative ſenſe, as mentally, SY 


APPROACH (from the verb) 7. The 
act of drawing near. 2. Acceſs. 3. Hoſtile 
advance. 4. Means of advancing. : 

APPROCHER (frcm approach) the per- 
ſon that approaches, or draws near. 

APPROACHMENT (from approach) 
the a& of coming near. : X 

APPROBATION (approbatio, L.) 1. 
the a& of approving, or expreſſing himſelf 
pleaſed. 2. The liking of any thing. 3. At- 
teſtation, ſupport. ; 

'APPROOF (from approve, as proof from 
þrove) approbation; commendation , a word 
ny derived, but old. Rt, 

o APPROPERATE (a L.)'to 
haften, to ſet forward. N P 

To , APPROPINQUATE (from appro- 

nquo, L.) to draw nigh unto; to approach. 

To APPROPINQUE (from appropinguo, 
L.) to approach, to draw near to. ; 

APPRO'PRIATE (appropriatus L.) 
- APPROPRIATED S a term uſed by 


philoſophers of ſomething which is indeed 


common to ſeveral! ; yet in ſome reſpect is 
peculiarly attribute. ; 9 


AP- 


— 7 
APPROPRIATE (in Law) fignifies a 
church ot benefice, the patronage of which 
is anhexed to ſome church 
the parſon receives the tithes, 8 
APPROPRIATENESS (of approprier, 
F. appropriatum, L.) fitneſs for ſome other 


ing, Ye. 5 
APPROPRIA'TION, is the apoointing a 
thing to a particular uſe. In an Eccleſiaſtical 
ſenſe it is applying the benefice of a church to 
the proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religious 
W i 1 = F 
It is where the advowſon of a parſonage 
belongs to a biſhoprick or religious houſe, col- 
lege, &c. and their ſuceefiots, ſo that the 
body is both patron and parſon, and ſome one 
of their members officiate as vicar, 
Theſe appropriations were introduced in t 
time of William the conqueror; the Parochial 
clergy being then generally Saxons, and the 
biſhops and temporal clergy Normans, they 
made no fcru 
clergy to enrich the monaſteries, which were 
generally poſſeſſed by the friends of the con- 
ueror, ; 
Where the churches and tithes were ſo ap- 
propriated, the vicar had only fuch a compe- 


- 


tency as the biſhop or his ſuperior thought fit | | 


* 


to allow. 
ApPROV ABLE {of approuver, F. ap- 
probare, L.) that may be approved. 
APPROVE MENT(approveamentum,Law, 
L. ) is uſed for improvement by ancient writers, 
PPROx IMATION, a coming or put - 
ting near to, I. | 

APPUPY (with Horſemen) is the ſtay 
upon the horſeman's hand, or the reciprocal 
ſenſe between the horſes mouth and the 
bridle hand; or the horſe's ſenſe of the action 
of the bridle in the horſeman's hand _ 

A full APPUI (in 51 0 2nſbip) is a firm 
ſtay without reſting very heavy, and without 
bearing upon the horſeman's hand. 

A more than full APPUT (with Horſe- 
men, a term they uſe of a horſe that is 
flopt with ſome force, 
not force the horſeman's hand. _. 

APRIL (of aperiendo, L. opening, becauſe 
the pores of the earth are then opened) the 
fourth month from December. y | 

APT (aptus, L.) 1. Fit. 2. Having a 
tendency to. 3. Inclined to, led to. 4. R 
quick; as an apt wit. 5. Qualified for. 

To APT (apte, L.) 1. To fuit, to adapt. 
2. To fit, to qualify,  _ GAY | 

To APTATE (aptatum, L.) to make fit. 

APTITUDE, Ly 1. Fitneſs. 2. 
Tendency. 3. Diſpoſition. ” my 

APTLY (from apt) 1. Properly ; with 
jult connection, or correſpondence z fitly. 
2. Juſtly, pertinently. 3. Readily, accutely ; 
as be learned his buſineſs very apr/y. 

APTNESS (from apt) 1. Fitneſs, ſuitable- 
neſs. 2. Diſpoſition to any thing. 3. Quick - 


5 


dignity, do that | 


le to impoveriſh the inferior | © 


] Aquos 


but {till ſo that he does | 


"AQUA (Latin) a word fignifying water 
and UW much uſed in chyraical writings, 

AQUEDUCT (aquadutus, L.) a con- 
veyance made for. carrying water from one 
place to another j made on uneven ground, 
to preſerve the level of the water, and con- 
vey it by a canal. Some agueducls are under 
ground, and others above 'it ſapported by 
arc "a A I. ; 1 #% 8 

The conflellation AQUARIUS has two ob- 
ſcure ftars on the head, one great one on each 
' ſhoulder, one on each elbow, one bright one 
on the extreme part of. his right hand, one 
on each pap, one on the hip, one 
each knee, upon his right leg one; in 
ſeventeen, The pouring out of water is on 
the leſt hand. It has thirty ftars, of which 
two are bright, the reſt obſcure,  _ 

 AQVALITIES (in Botany) ſuch plants 

as grow in water, | EE 


AQUEO' MERCURIAL, water and mer- 


ury. 5 | 
A'QUEOUS Das, ee. certain ducts 
whereby the aqueous humour is ſuppoſed to 
be conveyed into the infide of the membranes 
which incloſe that liquor. 
4 UEOUSNESS 2 (of tas, L.) 
e bo. oma 8 
AQUILA ( Afronomy) the , 2 con- 
ſtellation confifting of 70 ftars, according to 
the Britiſb catalogue, 3 
TY (aquoſitas, L.) wateriſhneſa. 
ARABESK' (ſo called from the Arabs, 
who uſe'this kind of ornaments, their reli- 
gion forbidding them to make any images or 
figures of men or animals) a term apply'd 
to ſuch painting, ornaments. of » Sc. 
which conſiſted wholly of imaginary foliages, 
plants, ſtalks, &c. without any human or 


animal figures, 
ARAB'ICK (Arabicas, L.) belonging to 
the Apabians, | 5 
ARABISM, an idiom or manner of ſpeak · 
ing, peculiar to the Arabs, or Arabians. 
AR/EOMETER (of «gauge, Gr. thin, 
and jcerp:y, meaſure, Gr.) an inſtrument to 
meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids. 
ARAIGNEE (in Fortification) the branch, 


| 


return, or y of a mine. | 

ARAY 8 of arrayer, 
A RATING French) dreſs, garb, 
rayment, 


ARBITRAL (arbitralis, L.] of or per- 
taining to an arbitrator or arbitration. 
 AR'BITRARILY (ex arbitria, L.) after 


{ one's own will. 


ARBITRARINESS (of arSitrarizs, L.) 
acting merely according to will and | 

ARBITRATOR (with C:nifians) is un- 
derſtood differently from an arbiter. 

An arbitratoy being left w to at ae- 
cording to his own diſcretion, wi folem- 
nity of proceſs or courſe of judgment; where. 
as an erditer is obliged. to act according to law 


neſs of apprehenſion ; readineſs to learn. 4. 


Tendency, 


| 


AR BOR {in Mechanicks) the, principal 
part 58 machine Which Ga Tuſtain the 
eſt; alſo a ſpindle or axis on which a ma- 
chine turns E. F obo BP 
| ARBOR Gentalogica, i. e. the tree of con- 
Aungumity; is uſed to fignify a lineage dran 
out under the ay, I or reſemblance of a root, 
Ktoek, branches, Le. ſg 
\ AR'BORARY (arborarius, L-) belonging 
1 trees... 3 cot [ 
* AR'BORETS, little arbours. Nil, 

i 


* 


ARBO'REOUS (r bereut, L.) of, or like, 


church officer wh 


AR 
| and Nazerfe, to poder or. for, he.) 2 
I 


e bulineſs is to v No 
' pariſhes within a certain diſtrict. It was ori- 
ginally given to the firſt or eldeſt deacon who 
| attended on the biſkop, but without any 
power; but fince the council of Nice, the 
function is become a Uignity, and raifed a- 
bove that of prieſt, tho in the primitive 
ho of chriſtiavity it was far otherwiſe, _. 
| or in thoſe times the archdeacon was the 
biſhops chief miniſter in all external affairs, 
and . the temporalities. 
1 century they began to. be 


or perta ĩning trees. I·I la the ioth century t egan | 
ARCA NU Foviale (with Chym ) is Feed as havinj jurifdidtion in their own 
un amalyaima made of equal parts of tin and || right, or Elſe attach d to their office, with a 


r powdered and digeſted with good 
Apirit of nitre; the dry maſs being powdered | 


Again aftet the ſpirit of nitre has drawn 


off in a retort, and laftly digefted in fpirit | 
I 


of wine, till the powder is become tafteleſs. | 
ARC BOUTANT (of arc and bouter, F. 
do abut) in ArchiteFiure Hgnifies à flat arch 
abutting againſt the reigns of a vault in or- 
er do fupport it, and prevent its giving way. 


ARCH (piobably of Ne, Gr.) arrant or | 


vetorious; as an arch=rogue, an arch-traytor, 
ax arcb-αœα.a g. 1 

ARCH. SHOP (Ac Nieren. r.) 
zs the chief or metropolican biſhop of Eng- 
Zund, who has under him ſeveral ſuffragan 


_ 


power of delegating it go others; but this 
being thought too much, their power was 
leflened by increaſing their number. 

There are in England ſixty Archdeacong, 
whoſe office is every ſecond year to viſit and 
enquire into the reparations and movables- of 
churches, to reform abuſes inecclefiaſtical af- 
fairs, and to bring the more weighty affairs be- 
fore the biſhop, | 8 
They have alſo a power to ſuſpend, ex- 
communicate, and in many places to pro 
wills, and in ſome places to inſtitute to be- 
nefices. | ; | 

One branch of their office is, to imuct all 
clerks into their benefices within their juriſ- 


* 
o 


dition, and by the act of uniformity, they 


The title of arch-biſhop 
duced in the eaſt about the year of Chriſt 340, 
but was at that time only honorary, and was 
given to all biſhops of great cities. _ | 

* England has only two arch-biſhops, that of 
Canterbury and that of York, who are called 

Primùtes and Metrepolitans, The biſhop of 
- Canterbury had anciently juriſdiction over Jre- 

ad, and was ſtiled a patriarch. 

He was dignified with ſome ſpecial token 
dt royalty, às to be patron of the biſhoprick 
of Rocbeſter. To create knights, coin mo- 
ney, Se. | 

He is ſtill accounted the firſt peer of 
Erg land, and next to the royal fami y: hav- | 
ing the precedence of the dukes, and all the 
great officers of the crown. | 
Zy the common law of England he enjoys 
the pcwer of the probate of wills and teſta- 
ents, and granting letters of adminiſtration. 
And of granting licences and diſpenſations 
in all caſes formerly ſued for in the court | 
of Rome, and not repugnant to the law of 
God, He holds ſeveral courts of judicature, as 

e court of arches and of audience, the pre- 

ogative court, and court of peculiars. 

he archbiſhop of Tork is inveſted with the 
fame power in his province as the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury has in his; be has alſo the title 
to the fecond 1775 of peerage, and takes 
precedence of all dukes not of the blood 


Biſhops. | 


4 


royal; and all officers of ſtate next to the 
lord chancellor. N 


are now obliged to be in prieſts orders. 
Many of them have their courts and offi - 
 cials as biſhops have. 25 
b ARCHAEOLOGY ( Annals of &o- 


xai©-, ancient, and ve, Gr. ſpeech) the 
ancient way of ſpeaking or writing; alſo a 
treatiſe of antiquity. : Ck 

ARCH'/NESS, waggiſhneſs, dexterouſneſ 
in management, craft, craftineſs. 5 

ARCH CHAN TER, the chief or preſident 
of the chanters of a church, nh 

ARCH CHYMICK, as. arch chymick ſun, 
the chief chymiſt the ſun. Milton. ; 

ARCH DRVID, the chief or pontiff of 
the ancient Druids. 3 7 

An ARCH (of arcus, L. a bow) a bend- 

ing in form of a bent bow. . | 

| ARCH (in Aftronimy) as the diurnal 2 
of the ſun, is part of a circle parellel to the 
equator, which is deſcribed by the fun in his 
courſe between rifing and ſetting. 

ARCH- of Direction (in Aſtronomy) is an 
arch of the Zodrack, which-a planet ſeems 
to paſs over, when the motion of it is accord- 
ing to the order of the ſigns. __ N 
ARCH of Retrogradation (in Aſtronomy) 
is an arch of the Zodiack, deſcribed while a 
planet is retrograde, moving contrary to the 
* of the ſigns. | f i 

ARCH. of ion ( Aſtron is the dept 
of the 24 8 | Wh at, which a 
ſtar begins to riſe again, which before was 
hid in his rays. . | : 


ARCH DEACON (aN of aN, 


* * + 


Similar ARCHES (Geometry) are ſuch as 


==. 


contain the ſame number of degrees of une- 
qual circles. 

Semicircular ARCHES (Archite@ure) | are 
thoſe which make an exa@ ſemicircle, and 
bave their centre in the middle of the cord of 


the arch. 


Scheme ARCHES ( Archiefure) arches that 


are leſs than a ſemicircle, and of conſequence | 


are flatter, containing 90, 70 or 60 degrees. 
ARCHES of the third and "fourth. point 
(in 9 are ſuch, as confiſt of two 
arches of a circle ending in an an 
top, and are drawn from the. diviſi A 
chord into 3 or 4 parts at pleaſure. 
Eligeical ARCHES ( Archite#.) confift of 
a ſemi-elipfis, and have commonly a key 
ſtone, and chaptrels or impoſts, they wefe 
formerly much in uſe for mantle trees in 
chim 


neys. 

Strait ARCHES ( ArchiteFure) are arches, 
the upper and under edges of which are ftrait ; 
as they are curved in others, and alſo thoſe. 
two edges parellel, and the ends and joints all 
pointing to a r they are uſes. oyer, 
windows, doors, 

ARCHE' 2 Gr.) the beginaing, an 


entrance. 


F ARCHE (in Medicine) the, beginning, of a, 


ſtemper. 

ARCH'ED Legs (with Farriers, Ge.) an 
imperfection in a, horſe, when, being in 
natural poſition he has Ty ug 7 nt forward, 
hu the whole leg makes @ kind; of arch, or 


ARCHIAL'OGY (archialogia, L. of 
dyx:adopa, Gr.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 
antiquities. 

man (archigraphia, L. of 
ge.) ſecretariſhi 

Me R, the N the. onder 
ef the knights temp 175 

Ho Page 3 an pa that. 
teac conſtruction 8 $ 
and other floating e for . 3 


| with ports, moles, docks, &c. on the ſhore. | 


Counter ſeit ARCHITECTURE, is that 
wherein the projectures are painted either 
with black or white, or coloured aſter the 
manner of marble ;-alſo called ſcene work in 
the painting of columns Se. that ſeem to 
ſtand out in relievo, in theatres, 

ARCHITECTURE (in Perſpe27zve) a fort 
of building, the members of which are of dif- 


ferent meaſures and modules, and diminiſh in 


proportion to their diftance, to make the 
buildings appear longer and i to the view | 


than it really TY 
AR/CHITRAVE (of. & xi, Gr. c 


and rrabs, L. a beam) th nt of a LE | 


t is above or lies im- 
It is the loweft 


or order of columns t 
mediately upon —— capital. 


member of the frize, and even of the whole. | 


entablature; it is fuppoſed to repreſent the 
principlal beam in timber buildings. It is. 
ſometimes called the Reaſen-piece, i as in por- 


7+ 00, | 


2 leider, &c. the Mfr ipiecs in 
chimneys, and 

doors or Iintels 
| ARCHITRAVE Doors (with Archire?7 
ſoch as have an architrave on the jamb 
and over the door, 1580 the cup piece, 
x e or if the top be : curved, on the 


770 are commonly an ogee, raiſed 
ſolid timber, with a liſt over it. 

ARCHIVAULT. (archivolte, K. ) the. 
inner contour of an arch 3; or a frame ſet off 
with mouldings, running over the faces of the 
arch ſtones, and bearing upon the im 

 ARCUATTLE (arculatilis, L.) 


"ARCUA/T jon (with Gardeners) the raiſ- * 
ing of trees by layers. 


ing or bending of an arch. 
* R/DENTNESS (of ardent, L.] heat 3 


with warmth or paſſion. 
4 R'DOR, vehemence, enen earnefh, 
deſire. 


difficulty 
AREA (with Gardeners) a bed or quar- 


his ter in a garden. 
AREA (with Aſtronomers) a circle about the, 


moon and ſome ftars, otherwiſe called Halo, L. 
AREA (in Fortification) the ſu 
content of any rampart or other wor : 
To AREAD, to dedicate. to, to inh. 
Milton, 
ARENATEOUS. (arenaceus, L.) andy, 
or like ſand. 
- ARE'NARY (arenarius, L.) of or belong 


ing to ſand or gravel. 
ARENA! T ION (with Phyſicians a ſort of © 
| dry bath, hen the patient firs His feet 


the water; upon hot ſand. 


AREOM ETER (of Ane, the air, and 
piletw, Gr. to meafore) an infirument uſually. 


much running quickſilver put into it, as will 
ſerve to keep it up- right, is ſcaled up at the 
top; ſo that the ftem or neck being divided _ 
into degrees, the heavineſs or lightneſs of any 


more or leſs into it. 

ARETFOL/OGY. (of aetli, Ts and 
Aue, Gr. to diſcourſe) t 28 part of moral 
| philoſophy that treats of virtue, its, nature, 
and means of arriting at it. 

"ARGENT" {of argentum, L.) filver, F. 


and in the rich, humility. 
ARGENTA'TION, gilding, Sc. with 
|  filver, L, ; * 


GENTINUS among che — 
0% cf filver colt, 1 
| ARGILLA'- 


gee, e 


""ARCHITRAVE Wind*ws 9 Ach. 
out of the 


rel oe” 


' ARCU'ATURE (arcugtura, L. ) the how, 


alſo eagerneſs of defire, warmth of affection. : 
AR/DENTLY [ardement, F. ardenter, 5 3 | 


? 


AR/DUOUSNESS (af adult, L 


© of fine thin glaſs, which having had as 


liquor may be found by the veſſels finking. 


1 


AR GEN alſo ſigniſies in avvoman, chaſ- 
tity; in a maid, virginity ; in judges, juſtice; " 
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© argument. 2. To debate any queſtion; as 


with . | 
to prove effects by the cauſes, L. 
| bs to prove cauſes by their effects, L. 


— diſputer, a controvertiſt. 


. diction to the country or proſpect. 


. conliſting of argument, containing argument, 


mentari, L.) convincingneſs by way of argu. 


_ proving by argument; a diſputing for and 


wiil reduce an animal body to the Doren 


AR 


_ ARGILLA'CEOUS (argillacaut, L. f- 
v, Gr.) of, or belonging to white clay. 

To ARGUE (argue, L.) 1. To reaſon, 
£0 offer reaſons, Ze To perſuade by argu- 
ment. 3. To diſpute, . with the particles 
&vith or againſt before the opponent, and 
gain before the thing oppoſed.  . . 

To ARGUE, 1. To prove any thing by 


to argue a cauſe. 3. To prove, as an argu- 
ment. 4. To charge with, as à crime; 


To AR'GUE a priori (with Locigians) is. 
To ARGUE @ poſteriori (with Logicians) 
ARGUER (from argue) a reaſoner, a 


ARGUMENT (argumentum, L.) 1. A 
reaſon alleged for or againſt any thing. 2. 
The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. 3. 
The contents of any work ſummed up by 
way of abſtradt. 4. A controverſy. 5. It 
has ſometimes the particle 72 before the thing 
to be proved, but generally for. The beſt 
moral argument to patience, in my opinion, is 
the advantage of ics "itſelf. Tillotſon, 

This, before revelation had enlightened: 
the world, was the very beſt argument for 
= future ſtate. Atterbury's Sermons, 

6. (in Aſtronomy) an arch by which we 
feek anothergunknown arch, proportional to 
the firſt. Chambers, ; | 

ARGUMENT (with Painters, &c,) the 
perſons repreſented in a landſkip, in contra- 


1 HEE 


 ARGUMENTAL (from argument) be- 
longing to argument, reaſoning. | 

ARGUMENTATION. (from argument) 
reafoning ; the act of reaſoning. Argumen- 
ration is thar operation of the mind, whereby 
we infer one propofition from two or more 
propoſitions premiſed. Or it is the drawing 
a concluſion, which before was unknown, or 
doubtful, from ſome propoſitions more known 
and evident; ſo when we have judged chat 
Matter cannot think, and that the mind of 
man doth think, we conclude, that therefore 
the mind of man is not matter. Watrs's Logick, 

ARGUMENTATIVE (from argument) 


ARGUMEN'TATIVENESS (of argu- 


ment. 5 a 

ARGUMEN'TATIVELY (of argumen- 

tum, L.) by way of argument. 
ARGUTATION from argue, L.) a 


againſt. > 
ARGUTE (argute, Ital. argutus, L.) 1. 
Subtile, witty, ſharp. 2. Shrill. | 
ARID (aridus, L..) dry, parched up. 
ARIDITY (from arid) 0 1, Dryneſs. 
2. Siccity. Salt taken in. great quantities 


1 


| 


* „ "= * * "PI : Won N 
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ments. 


roglyphically) repreſents, this great world, 
becauſe the eyes of our creator are every 


notice, and are witneſſes of our behaviour. 
ARGYRITTIS (o dhe, Gr.) the ſcum 


or foam which riſes from filver or lead, that 


is mixt with ſilver in the refining furnace. 


ARGYROLY'THOS (of des de, fil- 


ver,” and x10, a ſtone) talk, a fort of mi- 
neral ffone. 788 
ARGYROPE!A (of dug, and woe, 
Gr. to make) the art of making filver. 
A'RIANISM, the principles and doctrines 
of Ain, a heretick in the beginning of the 


fourth century; he taught that Chriſt or the 


ſon, was not God conſubſtantial with the fa · 
ther; but the firſt of created beings, Sc. 


ARIES, a ram, L. 


the zodiack, which the ſun enters in the 
beginning of March; it is deſcribed on globes 
by the figure of a ram, and is a conſtella- 
tion of 19 ſtars, and is commonly expreſſed by 
this character T. ö 

To ARIE'TATE (of arietatum. L,) to 


. - 


puſh or butt like a ram. 


without mental error. 2. Rightly, without 
crime. 3. Rightly, without failing of the 
end defigned, © e wt rn 
To ARISE, aroſe, ariſen; from 4 and 
riſe) 1. To mount ypwards, as the Sun. 
2. To get up, as from ſleep, or from reſt, 


4+ To revive from death, 5. To proceec 
or have its original. 6, To enter upon a 
new ſtation. 7. To .commence | hoſtility. 
For the various ſenſes of this word, ſee riſe. 
ears of corn. FF 
ARISTOCRA TIC ALNESS (of ie. 
cratique, F. ariftocraticus, L. of apirougalixigs 


nobility, ́ 


ARISTOTE'LIANISM, Arif“ phi- 
loſophy, or the dogma's and opinions of that 


| phitoſopher, which are contained in his four 


books De Cœlo, and his eight books of Phyſicks. 
ARIS TOTELIANS, a ſect of philoſo- 
phers following Ariſtotle; otherwiſe called 
Peri patetict. SB ode, ae 

ARITHMETICK, (ars arithmetica, L. 
of ai, Gr.) a ſcience which © teaches 
the art of counting by number, and fhews 


all the powers and properties of numbers, &c. 
Theorical ARITHMETICK, is the'ſcience 

of the properties, relations, &c. of numbers 

confidered abttractly, with the reaſons and de- 


* 


nominations of the ſeveral rule. 
; : 3 a Profiical 


extremity of aridicy, or dryneſs, - Arbuth, on 
Aus, having a head full of eyes (Nie- 


where, and of all things do, as it were, take 


ARIES (in Afronemy) the firſt fen of 


ARIGHT (from a and right) 1. Rightly, 


3. To come into view, as from — . 


2 
ARISTIFEROUS (arihiſer, L.) bearing | 


of àpiçoc the beſt, and xe, dominion, Gr, * 
the being ariftocratical, or governed by the 
ARISTOTELIAN, of or pertaining to 
THR FART 5 os 


Py 


8 


 Prafiicat ARITFMBTIC 


in the. 
« computing ; that is, fro 2 


ertain num · 


bers given of finding Aae others, whoſe ,| 
{| ſomething to defend the body 


relation to the former is known. 


Inſtrumental ARITHM ETICK, is that | 


where the common rules ar erformed by the 
e n ep 2 


means of inſtrumente contrived for 
diſpatch, as Nepiers Bones, &c. 
garithmetical ARITHMETI CK, is 


that which is performed by tables of le- ARMENTINE 


rithms 
Numtrous ARITHMETICE, i is that 
which gives the calculus of numbers, or in- 
determinate quantities, by the common bo- 
meral quantities. 
. Spectous ARITHMETICK, is chat ch 
gives the calculus of quantities, by ufing letters 
of the alphabet inſtead of figures. 
Decadal ARITHMETICK is that which 
is performed by a ſeries of ten e 
ſo that the progreſſion is ſrom ten to ten. 6 
| _ Dyadic ARITHMETICK, is. that where 
onlytwo figures 1 and © are uk, | 
Tetractic ARITHMETICK, is 1 
wherein only the figures 1, 2, 3. are uſed. 


Vulgar ARITHMETICK, is that which brace 


is converſant about integersand vulgar fractions. 

Sexag:fimal ARITHMETICK, is that 
which proceeds by fixties, or the doctrine of 
ſexageſimal fractions, 

Decimal ARITHMETICk, is the doc- 
trine of decimal fractions. 

Political ARITHMETICK, is the app! 
ing of arithmetick to political ſubjects, as = 
ftrength and revenues of kings, births, burials, 
the number of inhabitants, Se, 

ARITHMETICK. of infiies, by is the me- 
thod of ſumming up a of numbers, on 
liſting of infinite terms, or of finding the 
ratio's thereof, | 

ARM (eanm, eonm, Sax.) 1. The limb 
that reaches from the hand to the ſhoulder. 
2- The bough of a tree. 3. An inlet of wa- 
ter from the ſea. 4. Power; might. In 
this ſenſe is uſed the. ſecular arm, &c. 

To ARM (armo,. L.) 1. To furniſh 
with armour of defence, or weapons of offence. 
2. To plate with any thing that may add 

Krength. 3. To furniſh ; to fit up as to 
arm a loadſtone, is to 1 it with iron. 

To ARM, 1. To take arms, 2· To pro · 
vide againſt. 

ARMADA (Span. a fleet of ar) an ar- 
mament for ſea z a fleet of war, It is ſre- 
quently erroneouſly ſpelt armad». 

ARM (with Gardeners) is uſed fora branch, 
in ſpeaking of 8 melons, e. 

To ARM (in the Manage) is ſaid of a 
horſe when he endeavours todefend himſelf a- 
gainſt the bit, to preveat obeying or being 
checked by it. 

ARM (with ora branch of a ea 
or river. 

ARMAMENT (armamentuw, L. 1 a fore 
45 kor war; generally uſed of a 


| 


. 


AR 


ARMAMENTARY (armamentarium, L. ). 
an armory, magazine, arſenal. 

ARMATURE (armature, L.) armour, - 
ſrom hurt. 

ARMED (in Heraldry) is uſed in reſpect 
of beaſts and birds of prey, when their teeth, 
horns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, are of 
a different colour from the reſt ; as he bears, 


is | a cock, or a falcon armed, Or. 


ARMENTAL armentdhis or armen 


inus, L.) belonging to 
drove or herd of cattle, 1 R 

ARMENTOSE (armentoſus, L.) abound- 
ing with cattle, T 

ARMIGEROUS (armiger, L.) a bearing 
arms or weapons. 

ARMIL AR (armillaris, L.) of or like a 
hoop'or ring. 

ARMIL/LARY ro is when the greater 
and leſſer circles of ſphere being made of 
| braſs, wood, paſte-board, &. are put together 
in their natural order, and placed in a frame, 


| ſo as to repreſent the true poſition and motion. 


of thoſe circles. 


ARMILLATED (ermllanisy L.) wearing 
ARI OEC (armipetentia,L..) r. 
ſance at arms. | 
ARM'LET, a little arm, as of the ſeas 


Ee. 
AR'MOMANCY (of armus, L. a hou! - 


| der, and carlila, Gr. uh ipatioa) divination 


\ ſhoulders of beaſts. 
ARMONIACK 7 a ſort of 3 ſalt, 
AMMONIACK 5 of Which there are 


two ſorts, ancient and modern. 
Volatile Salt ARMONIACK, is made by 
ſubliming it with ſalt of tartar. 
Flawers of Sal ARMONIACK, are made 
of it with ſea ſalt decrepitated. - _ | 
ARMORIST (with arg Fo a perſon 
armory or 


well ſkilled in the knowledge 
coats of arms. | 
Coat AR 'MOUR, there bethg as it were, 


' | a kind of ſympathy between the arms and 


the perſons to whom they,belong, he who 
uſes ar bears the arms of any perſon, that do 
not of right belong to him, ſeems to affront - 
the perſon of the bearer, 
ARMOR 7 (ia Law). any. thing that 
ARMOUR a man either wears for his 
defence, or that he takes into his hand in 
his 42 or rage to ſtrike or throw at another. 
The ARM OU RERS 
were . in the 
— of the regin of 
| I. the king him, 
ie bike pleaſed to be free 
of their company, their 
arms argent on a chevron 
les, a gantlet between 
four ſwords in Ale on a chiet ſable a buek - 
ler argent, cha with a croſs gules, betwixt 
two helmets. of the firſt. Their creſt is a 


N e * all hs ſarmounting 


1 1 


* 


_ of Courteſy 2 thoſe arms ancient- 
; ARMS } of Porn ly uſed in 3 and 
tdurnaments, as ſwords without either edge 


allo canes ; lamces not ſhod, &c. 


they are borne chiefly on the buckler, cuirafs, 


the family. 
fragrant, high ſcented. 


To ARRAIGN 1 F. to ſet in 


 Faigned, where he is indicted and brought 


retain their ancient integrity, with the addi- 


*- AROMATICKS, ſpices. 


* 7 DIESELS STA 
a torce and helmet. Their motto, Make ali 
ſure. 5 : . A IIS NES 3X4 4 
©ARMOURY, a branch of heraldry, be- 
ing the knowledge of coat armour, as to 
their blazons and various intendment. 


or point, and ſometimes wooden ſwords, and 


© Paſs of ARMS (among the ancient Cava-. 
be a kind of combat ſo named. ag 
ARMS {in Heraldry) fo named becauſe 


banners, Gtr. are ufed for marks of dignity 
and honour, being compoſed regularly of cer- 
thin figures and colours given or authorized. 
by ſovereign princes to be borne in coats, 
Ghields, banners, Ce. for the diſtinction bf 
retfons, families and ſtates, . 89 

Cbarged ARMS (in Heraldry) are fuch as 


tion of ſome new honourable charge or ang, 
Intire | in Hera/dry) are ſuc 

© Ta $ ARMS} 8 retain hh primi- 

tive purity, integrity, and value, without 

any alterations, diminutions or abatements. 
Voca ARMS (in Hereldry) ſuch wherein 

tlie figures bear an alluſion to the name of 


- AROMATICAL (m aromatieh) ſpicy, 


AROMATICK (from aroma, L. ſpice) 
1. Spicy. 2, Fragrant, ftrong ſcented. 


_ AROMATIZATION (from 'aromatize) 
The mingling of a due proportion of arematick 
ſpices or drugs with any medicine. 
TO AROMATIZE (from Aroma, L.. 
ſpice.) 1. To ſcent with ſpices ; to impreg- 
nate with ſpices. 2. To ſcent; to perfume. 
© AROSE, the preter tenſe of the verb 
FF * 
AROUND (from a and round.) 1. In a 
ele, 3; Dy every eee 
! Tf 
To AROUSE (from a and roufe) 1. To 
wake from ſleep. 2. To raiſe up; to excite. 
AROW (from à and row)'in a row; 
with the breaſts all bearing againſt the ſame 
line; and twenty, rank in rank, they rode 


drow. Dryden 


order.) I. To ſet 'a thing in ordey;”or in its 
place. One is ſaid to arrajgn. a writ in a 


county, that fits it for trial before. the jultices |. 
| is a general proclamation, whereby the king 


of the circuit; a priſoner is ſaid to be ar- 


forth to his trial.  Convel. 2. Ta accuſe 3 
to charge with faults in general, as in con- 
troverſy; in a ſatire. 3. It his er before 
rhe fault. e e 


” ARRAIGNMENT (from arraign) the 


act of arraigning ; an accuſation ;' a charge. 
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att of putting in proper orge 
being put in order. 


ener (6 


1 


to rank, order, or ſet forth a jury empan- 


e e,, EEO 

Te quaſh an ARRAY (Law, Phroſe) is to 
ſet aſide the pannel of the ux. 
F.) certain officers, whoſe bufineſs it is to take 
care, of the arms of the ſoldjery, and to ſee 
that they are duly accoutered., © _ 
"© ARREAR/ANCES 7 (of arriere, F. be- 
| ARREAR'S Find) are the we: 
mainders of any rents or.. monies unpaid. at 
the due time ; the remainders of a debt or. 
reckoning. 5 f 


|  ARREARAGES (in Law) is che re- 


1 


Saving the ARRENTATIONS (Law 
Phraſe) Fenifies the reſerving a power to grant 
licences to.one, Who owns land in a foreſt, fo 
incloſe them with a low hedge, and a little 
ditch, paying an annual rent, Fere Law. E 
| ARREST (from arrefter, F. to ſtop.) 1. 
In law, A ftop or ftay ; as, a man appre- 
hended for debt, is faid to be arreſted. . To 
| plead in arre of judgment, is to ſhew cauſe 
why judgment ſhould be 
| verdict of the twelve be paſſed. To plead in 
arreſt of taking the inqueſt upon the former 
iſfue, is to ſhew cauſe why an inqueſt ſhould. 
not be taken. An arreſt is a certaih reſtraint 
of a man's perſon, depriving him of his own 
will, and binding it to become obedient to 
the wi'l of the land, and may be called the 
deginning of impriſonment, 2, Any cap- 
tion. 3. A ſtop. Co ft. "oy 
To ARREST (from arrefter, F. to top.) 


court of juſtice, ſee arg. 2. To ſeize any 
thing by law. N 
4. To with-hold; to hinder, 5. To ſtop 


motion. 


mours upon the fine ws of the Hinder legs of 
a horſe between the ham and the paſtern. 
ARRETED (arrectatus, low Latin) be 


with a crime. It is 'vfed ſometimes for im- 
puted or laid unto, as, no folly may be ar- 
retid to one under age. A 
"To ARRIDE (arrideo, 1 to laugh at. 
2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one, 
 ARRIERE/BAN (in the French Cuſtoms). 


fummons to the wars all that hold'of him ;. 


nobility,” and their vaffals, 
_ ARRIER Papal! or Tenant, the vaſſal ot 
tenant of another vaſſal or tenant. * 
ARRIERE FEE, a fee dependent on ſome E 
A thro Wer nee 


To ARRANGE {(arronyer, F.) to pu 
in the proper order for any purpole, ' we OY | 


AR 


" ft: | the 


To ARRA'Y a Pannel (Low Phraſe) is | 


© Coltiniſfioners of ARRAY (of arratatorer, 


| mainder of an account or a ſum of money in 
+ the hands of an'accountant. . gs 


1. To ſeize by a mandate from an officer or 


. To ſeize; to hy hands on. 


' ARRE'STS (with Farriers) -mangey bu- 


that is convened before a judge, and charged 


both his own vaſſals, f. e. the Noble, ot 


*ARRISION («rift L.) a Hg en. 


2 


40.800 eq 23 „ 


ARRIVAL (from Wes the act of com- 
any. place ; and, figuratively, the. *. 


5 by N 5 


m arrive), company | 5 
. Angtxr r 
ſhore. To come place by water. 
* To 3 any place by travelling, When 
ve top arrived 185 the verge of his eſtate, 
tle 


3 to come on 


we ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves * 
Our orſes. 3. 5 reach any point. 4+ 

in, any thing. 5. The thing at which we 
arrive is always fueled to be good. 6. To 
happen z with 4e before the perſon. This 
ſenſe ſeems not to be. proper 
| ARROGANTNESS „ ee A 
havghtineſs,. pride, qrelurption 5 Glf- e 
ceit. At 


ARROGATION, a claiming. to one's | 


ſelf, L 1 
AR'SENICK, a ponderous minereal_ ſub- 
Nance, cauſtick.and corroſive to ſo great ade- 

| gree as tobe poiſon, It is ranked in the claſs 

of ſulphurs, There are of it divers s ſorts, yel- 

low * native, red and cryſtalline. | 5 

ative ARSENICK, is either of an orange 
or yellow colour, and is by colour-men and 
painters called Orp/mrent, it is found in cop- 
po. mines; from this ſort are made the two 

0 

One pro of Arſenick is, that mix 

very ſmall ao ba of 1 with any other yy 

it renders that metal friable, and immallea- 

ble ; for which reaſon the refiners fear nothing 
ſo much as Arſenick being mixed among any 
of Poe operations. _ 


Vative Laas colour, chiefly 


found in copper mines in a ſort of glebes or 
es, 7 ; it is found to contain a ſmall portion 
gold, but ſo little, that it will not quit 
ha coſt of ſeparating it; it is thence called 
Auripigmentum, 
Red ARSENICK, the native yellow arſe- 
nick rubified by fire, called Realga l. 
White 8 NICK, is drawn from Io 74 
ſubliming it with a proportion of 
, e 3 Arſenick. F | 


| 


Cauftick Ore of ARSENICK,, is a butyrous | 


liquor prepared of arfenick and corrofive ſubli- 
mate; it is like butter of antimony. | 

ARSENICAL, of or pertaining, 0 

arſenick, _ at, * oo 17 

ARSENIC agnet (with Chymiſts) 3 is 
a preparation of en len ſulphur and 
white arſenick. 

ARSENOTHE'LYS (of 2 n 2 male and 
I21\v;, a female) an hermap rodite, a beaſt. 
which i is both male and ke . 

AR'SIS (4 of a;w, Or, to lift up) the. 
the voice in pronunciation, 

ET (of Aars, L. of api ln { virtue, Gr. 
2 as others ſay, from a „ profit). is vari- 
ouſly defined. The ſchoo men define it to be 
a habit of the mind e or effective, ac- 

t 


a to * 


99 


ers. Gy | 


is of a yellow J 


1 


* 


- 


N 


mind preſcribing. rules for the producti Y 
certain N Others define it a poper N 
| poſalof the hinge of nature by human t ought 


and experience, ſo as to make them anſwer 
| the. deſigns, and. uſes of mankind J as that 
which is performed by the wit ag uſtry of 
man; alſo a collection of rules inventions 
and experiments, which being obſeryed, gi 
rr to our undertakings in all ens 
irs; or it is that to which belongs ſue 
things as mere reaſon would not have attaine: 
to, 
AR'TERY, a. hollow fftulous canal of „ 
conical form, whoſe uſe 'is to. receive 
blood from the ventricles of the heart, and di 
perſe it all over hg body's for the ea RB 
of lite and heat, and the convexance of 
the neceſſary nutriment. 

It is compoſed of three coats; the firſt 
nervous being a thread of fine blood. veſſels, 
for the nouriſhment of the other * 
The ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpiral 


fibres, which have a ſtrong elaſticity, and 


have either many or few ſtrata, n 0 
the ſize of the art 

The third and inmoſt coat is. a fine 4 
tranſparant membrane, which keeps the bl 
within its channels. 

Definite ARTICLE (Grammar) the article 
(the) ſo called, as fixing the ſenſe of the ward 
it is put before te one individual thing. 

Indefinite gen gy (Grammar) the artĩ · 


cle) (4) fo called, becauſe it is applied to 
mw taken in their more general figni» 
cation. 


ARTIcEE (with Anatomiſts) a joint or 

uncture of two or more bones of the 
ARTICLE — 

10, with all other whole numbers that may 

2 divided exactly into 10 parts, as 20, 30, 


ARTICLE / faith (Theology) ſome point 
of chriſtian doctrine, which we are obliged to 
believe, as having been revealed by God him 


ſelf, Sc. 
ARTICLE of death, the laſt range or 


y of a dying perſon. 
<< Fe LATENESS, diftinQneſs.. 


py 


with Arithmeticians) Genifies | 


ARTIFVCIAL ARGUMENT (with Rhe- 


toricians) all thoſe proofs and conſiderations 
that proceed from the genius, induſtry or in- 
vention of the orator. 

ARTIFICIALNESS (artifice, F. , 
n) art fulneſs. 

ARTIULERIES, warlike engines. 

' ARTIULERY, (artillerie, F.) the hea» 

equipage of war, .com prehending all ſorts 
Y great. fire arms, — 4 what belongs to 
them, as cannons, mortars, Cc, the fame 
that is called ordnance. 


: Park of ARTILLERY (in a Camp) that 
* ſet apart for the artillery or large fire- 


ain of ARTILLERY, a ſet or number 
of pieces hag nu on "owe 
A | wit] 
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» Fame. 


AR 


ieh alt their furniture, fit for marching. 
ernie, is alſo uſed for What is 
called Pyrocechnia, or the art of fire-works; 
with alf appurtenances of it. 
ARTI- NATURAL, of or pertaining to 
nature imitated. by art. 
To AR/TUATE (artnatum, L.) to divide 
þy joints, to quarter, to diſmember. 
* ARUNDINA'CEOUS (arndinacent, L..) 
of er belonging to reed. > 
ARUNDINOSE (arundineſut, L.) full 
of, or abounding with reeds. 
A'RUSPICE (araſdicium, L.) a ſoothſay- 
ing or divination, by inſpection into the en- 
trails of beaſts, | 
AS (alt, Teuton,) 1. In the fame manner 
with ſomething elfe. 2. In the manner that. 
+ That, in a conſequential ſenſe. 4. 
In the ſtate of another. 5. Under a par- 
ticular - consideration; with a particular 
reſpect. 6. Like z of the fame kind with. 
7. In the ſame degree with, 8. As if; in 
the ſame manner. 9. According to What. 
10. As it were; In fome fort. 11, While; 
at the ſame time that, 1a. Becauſe. 14, As 
being. 14. Equally, 15. How in what 
manner. 16. With ; anſwering to like, or 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering 
tt as. 16. Going before as, in a compara- 
tive ſenſe; the firſt at being underſtood, 19. 
Anſwering to ſuchb. 20. Having jo to anſwer 
it, in a conditional ſenſe. 21. So is ſome- 
times underſtood. 22. Anſwering to ſo con- 
ditionally. 23. Before Þoww''it is ſometimes 
redundant ; but this is low language. 24. 
It ſeems to be redundant before yer; to this 
time. 25. In a ſenſe of compariſon followed 
by jo. 26. As for; with reſpect to. 27. 
As if, in the ſame manner that it would be, 
if. 28. As to; with refpe&t to. 29. As 


herb? equally with. 20. As though ; | 
as = | 


To ASCEND (aſcendere, L.) to get or 
climb; alſo to'riſe or fly upwards. 
_ The ASCEND/ANT (afcendens, L..) as 7 
gain the aſcendant of a perſon, is to obtain a a 
power over him, Sc. to have an over-ruling. 
or powerful influence over a perſon, _ 
ASCENDANT Line 2 (with Genealogifts) 
ASCENDENT T 8 ſigniſies ſuch rela- 
tions as have gone before us, or thoſe that 
were or are nearer the root of the family. 
ASCENDANT (in Arcbiteckure) an or- 
nament in maſonry and joyners work, which 
borders the three fides of doors, windows, 
and chimneys. It differs ing to the 
ſeveral orders of architecture, and conſiſts of 
thiee parts, the top, which is called the tra- 
verſe, and the two ſides, which are called the 
aſcendants. The fame as Chambrale | 
ASCENDING (with Afronomers) ſignifies | 
thoſe cars or degrees cf the heavens, &c. 
which are riſing above the horizon in any paral- 
lel of the equator. ogg 


| 


plied to ſuch veſſ; 


ASCENDING Lotirude 2 the 
latitude of a planet when going tow the 


AS 
| voy BORA LOA 
ASCENDING: Node (. ) 
point of a planet's orbit Wherein I 
ecliptick to proceed to the northward: - 
ASCENDING Signe (Aftrology) ate thoſe 
figns which are upon the aſcent or riſe, from 
the nadir to the zenith. FÞ 1 
ASCENDING (by Atatomiſtt) a term ap- 
els as carry the blood up- 
beer, from the lower to the higher parts 
of the body, F 
ASCEN'SION, rifing, golng, or gettlng 


. . My L 
?, SCENSION day ; a feſtival obſerved In 
commemoration of the day on Which our 
Saviour aſcended into heaven; 40 days after 
his reſurrection from the dead, in the ſight of 
120 of his apoſtles and diſciples; 2 
ASC EN 
their rifing above their own level between the 
ſurface of nearly contiguous bodies, or in 
fender capillary glaſs tubes, Cr. PE 
To ASCERTAIN (acertener, F.) r. To 
make certain, to fix, to eftabliſh. 2. To 
makes confident, to take away doubt; often 
With /. | 
| ASCRRTAINER (from aſcertain). the 
ſon that proves or eftabliſhes. 1 
 ASCERTAINMENT (from aſcertain) 
a fettled rule, an eftabliſhed ſtandard. 
ASCETICK (aud, Gr.) employed 
_ in exerciſes of devotion and mortifi- 
cation. f g 
- ASCETICK, he that retires to devotion 
and mortification z a hermit. * ES*%6 
ASCII. It has no fingulay (from a and gui, 
Gr. a ſhadow) thoſe people Who, at certain 
times of the year, have no ſhadow at noon ; 
ſach are the hdd of the torrid zone, 
becauſe they have the fun twice a year verti- 
cal to them. * 
_ ASCITES (from a,, Gr. a bladder.) 
A particular ſpecies of droply, a ſwelling of 
the lower belly and depending parte, from an 
extravaſation and collection of. water broke 
out of its proper veſſels. This caſe, when 
certain and inveterate, is univerſally allowe 
to admit of no cure, but by means of the 
manual operation of tapping. Qin, 
| There are two kinds of dropſy, the anaſor- 
ca, called alſo leucepblegmacy, when the ex- 
travaſated matter ſwims in the cells of the 
membrana adipoſa 3 and the aſcites, when the 
water poſſeſſes the cavity of the abdomen. 


Sbarp s Surgery. 3 | 
ASCITICAL 7 (from eſcites) belonging 

 ASCITIK 5 to an aſcites; dropfical; 
dropical. „ ͤö;ü 0 


_ ASCITITIOUS (fin, L..) ſopple- 
mental, additional, not inherent, not original. 
ASCRIBABLE (from aſcribe) that which 
may be aſcribed. a 5 
To ASCRIBE (aſcribo, L.) 1. To attri- 
bute to a cauſe. 2. To attribute to a5 4 
Nor, or ſubſtance receiving accidents. 
poſſeſſor, : — 4 41 ing a ASERIP 


1 tht. 
the 


of fluids (with Philsſopbert) is 


W mn 4, Mts a. ae 


As 
rn (aſtriptib, Ly) "the alt of 
elne IOUS (aſeriptitiue, L. ) that 


* cribed, 
a (A Ae, aſke, Das, a. tree well 


10 

A8 H (in proper names). at the beginning ge- 
nerally denotes that the name was from the 
92 as A, Aſpton, &. See As. 

ASHA ME (0! Dae apap, Sor.) to put 

to ag, to cauſe to be aſhamed. 
. © ASHES (of axan, Sax.) the terrene or 
earthy part of wood or " ther a 
bodies remaining after. they are t 
_ ASH'LERING (with Builders) is a name 
Baan to quarteting, to tack to in garrets, in 


eight two and a half or three feet yerpeodi- | fo 


cular to the floor, op to the inſide cf the 


rafters 
To ASK (arcian, Sar.) 1. To petition, 
to beg; e with an gccuſatiue only; 
ſometimes with for. 2. To demand, to 
claim z as to oft a price for goods. 3. To 
2 to queſtion ; with for before the 
thing, and ſometimes / before the perſon. 
4 To enquire; with after before the thing. 
To require, as phyſically neceſſary, . 
ASKER (from aA) 1. Petitioner, 2. En- 
qu rer. 
ASKEW (from 4 and ſkew) aſide, with 
contempt, contemptuouſly, diſdainfolly, | 
To ASLA'KE (from @ a fake or ſlack) 
to remit, to mitigate, to flac 
ASLANT (from à and ſlant) obliquely, 
on one ſide, not perpendicularly. 
ASLEEP (from a and ſleep) 1. Sleeping, 
at reſt, 2, To ſleep. 
ASLOPE (from 4 and ſlope) with de- 
clivity, obliquely, not rr 
Gr. a body) without a body, 
ASP, the aſpen tree, à kind of white 
poplar, the leaves of which: are ſmall, and 


always tremble. 
2 kind of ſerpent, 


A Caſpis, 1.3 
ASPI 810 oſe poiſon is ſo. dangerous 


and quielæ in its operation, that it kills MER 
ba A, 4 of applying any remedy. 
ſaid to be very ſmall, and „ 

175 and Lydia. Thoſe that are bitten 1 

ie in three hours; and the manner of their 
1 being by ſleep and lethargy, without 
any pain, Cleopatra choſe it, as the eaſieſt 
way of 1 7 5 herſelf, Calumet. . 

ASE T (aſpeus, * looks, the air of 
one s countenance, 

ASPECT (with 4/ ys) is when two 
planets are , joined with or behold each other ; 
or when they are placed at ſuch a diſtance 
in the zodiack, that they (as it is. ſaid) mu- 
tually help or afſiſt one another, or have their 
virtues or influences increaſed or diminiſhed. 

ASPECT fwd Aſtronomers) fignifies the 
fituation of the ſtars or planets in reſpect to 


- 


each other} or certaia confi 


gurations or mu- 
N þ 


AS 


tual relations between the ne from 
their fituation in the zodiackz7 , 


Partile ASPECTS (Afro 4 | 2 _> 
-p A 3 


planets are 7 * 
g ASPECTS (Af roy) are when th the 
h r from theſe 


planets do not regard eac 


very degrees ; but the one exceeds as mack 


as the other wants. | 
AS PEN Tee. See Aſp. 
To AS PERATE . L.) to wake 


rough lea ves. 


AsSPER TTV (with Philoſophers 


roughnel of the ſurſace of any n hody 3 | 


t ſome parts of it ſtick out ſo far above 


the reſt, a4 to hinder the finger 6r hand from =} 


paſſing over it eaſily and N. is 
2 ALITES (of a 
lant) the fifth Ak dog 


128 


ſl 
28 nus, L. . of 


burden well known. 
| ASSAY; of filver and gold, is the melting 


part of a maſs or ingot in a very ſtrong fire, 


which being weighed before it was put into 
the coppel or melting pot, exactly and 
alſo when it comes out, the fineneſs of the 


whole is judged by this Jef 3 ; for what is loft 


by this part ſo tried is pro to the 
whole, which is 

more or leſs fine as it loſes more or leſs is 
the a aye. 


- ASSAPAN/ICK, a little creature in 4. 


, @ fort of flying ſquirret. 
"ASSART (of aſfſartum, L.] a tree pulled 
by the roots, | 


To ASSART (of n-, F. to make 


* which Spelman derives cf exertum; P.) 
by the roots, to grub vp trees 


to 2 
2 
lr Rents, rents paid to the crown 
for lands affarted. * 8 
ASSATTION (in P 
or dreſſing of 1 = — their own 


juices, wikou the aim of any . 


moiſture. 


An ASSASSIN, an affafſitiator. | 


© ASSASSINATOR ( F.] an . 
(affaſſmar, 1 | 


_ ASSASSIN/ANS, 2 petty government 
of Mabometan thieves, or military 
r 
be Mountains, who taught their youth to 
falinate whom they commanded ; they had 
fix cities in their „and were about 
40000 in number, 2nd inflates Arcana 
in & At the command af their chief 
. no pain or pe il, 
but ſtab any prince he commanded them. 
They were ſubdued, and their king put to 


or 


as 5 » . 1257, 
ence t : are ready 10 execute Moody 
. W 4 


| ASPERIFO/LIOUS (ofperifolive, L.)hav- 


— 


= — — — — 
— . —— eo ev too ent ann, rn 2 ro 
1 


_ » ASSENTA'TORY (affentatorivs, L.) be- 


and aſſiſts another in office and authority; a 


publick taxes ; alſo an officer in the preſbyte- 


may be aſſigned. 


l, e ben 
tehes do. ; 5 1 
- ASSEM'BLAGE, an uniting. or joining 
of things den, or che things ſo united 
or joined. F. . 
AsSSEMRBLEE (in Herald) a duftail or 
more to hold the two parts of the eſeutcheon 
together, where the partion line is, oy 
counter-changed, ſome of the metal an 
ſome of the colour of the eſcutcheon. F. 
ASSEMBLY (effemblee, F.) a concourſe 
-or meeting together of people. | 

_ Uniawful: ASSEMBLY (in a Lew Senſe) 
5s the meeting together of three or more per- 
ſons for. the committing of an unlawful act 

they do not effect it, 

ASSEMBLY (with Military Men) is a 
particular beat of the drum or ſound of the 
trumpet, and is an order for the ſoldiers to 
zepair. to their colours. 

_ ASSEMBLY (wich the Beau monde) a 
Kated and general meeting of perſons of both 
ſexes, for converſation, gaming, apap Old c. 
Ade ASSEN T. js a judgment whereby 
the mind perceives a thing to be true. _ 

Habitual ASSENT”, conſiſts of certain 
habits induced in the mind by repeated arts. 


* 


longing to a flatterer or flattery. -—- 

. ASSERTION (wich ag te, a pro- 
poſition which is advanced, which the ad- 
vancer ayows to be true, and is ready to 
maintain in publicxk. 
ASSESSION, à fitting down, at, or by, 
or together; an aſſiſting. - 

- ASSESSOR (H eur, F.) one whe fits by 


judge lateral or aſſiſtant; alſo one who makes 
the or rate for the payment of 


n 


rian aſſemblies. L. | 
_ ASSEYSORY (aſe/zrius, L.) belonging 
to aſſiſtance; ſitting at, or by. Sy 
.. Real ASSETS (in Law) are where a man 
dies poſſeſſed of lands in fee fimple. 
. Perſona] ASSETS (in Law) are where a 
man dies poſſeſſed of any perſonal eſtate. 
ASSETS per Deſcent (in Lazo) are when 
2-man enters into bonds, and dies ſeized of 
lands in fee fimple, which defcend to his 
irs, and are therefore chargeable as aſſets 
in his hands. 1 
ASSETS entre mains (in Law) is when a 
man dies indebted, leaving to his executors | 
ſufficient wherewith to diſcharge his debts | 
and lezacies. F. 1 
 ASSEV'ER (affeveratum, L.) to avouch, 
to affirm boldly, to avow, to aſſure. 
To ASSIGN Wafte (Law phraſe) is to 
meu / eſpecially wherein the wafte is com- 


mitted. | - 
ASSIGN'ABLE (of aigner, F .) that 


Ekeneſs, 


N N n 6 R POT FE} 
N * 1 . 
: 1 
4 * 
A 8 * 
: 


are rendered firhilar or like to one another, 


ASS ZE 7 an writ directed to the ſheriff 


. ASSI'SE F, for the recovery of poſſeffion 
of things immoveable, of which a man's ſelf 


or anceſtors have been diſſeiſec. | 
ASSIZE (of Bread, Ale, &c.) a ſtatute 
or ordinance relating to the price, weight, 
meaſure, or order of ſeveral commodities ; 
alſo the meaſure or quantity itſelf; thus i 
is ſaid, 'when Wheat, &c. is of ſuch a 4 
the bread ſhall be of ſuch aſſi ale. 
ASSIZE (in Lato) a fourfold writ for the 


moned upon ſuch writs. 
To ASSIZE (of affiſe, F.] to adjuſt weights 
and meaſures, © ; | 
ASSIZES, were originally uſed for extra · 
ordiary vin of ſuperior judges in inferior 


2 whether ſubaltern judges and officers 
id their Ju, | 
Special ASSIZE, à particular commiſſion 
granted to ſeveral perſons, to take cognizance 
of ſome one or two caſes, as a diſſeisin, or 
Clerk of the ASSIZE, an officer of the 
court who ſets down all things judicjarily dong 
by the juſtices of the aſſize in their circuits. 


which may be joined to another; ſociable. | 
To ASSOCIATE ( affoecier, F, gffectare, 
L.) 1. To unite with one another as a confede- 
rate, 2, To adopt as a friend upon equal 
terms. 3. To accompany, to keep compan 
with one another. 4. It has generall the 
particle with; as, he afſocigred — 75 his 
ASSOCIATE (from the verb) epnfede- 


maſter's enemies. 


rate, joined in intereſt or purpoſe. _ I, 
the verb) 1, A per- 


ASSOCIATE (from 
fon joined with another; a partner. 2. A 
confederate. 3. A companion; implying 
ſome kind of equality. 5 
ASSOCIATION from aſſociate) 1. Vni- 
on, . ſociety. 2. Confederacy, 
Union for particular purpoſes, 3. Partner- 
ſhip. 4. Connexion; aſſociation of ideas is 
of great importance, and may be of excellent 
uſe. 5. Appoſition, union of matter. 
AS'SONANCE, an 3 
ASSONANCE (in Röerorick and 


have the ſame ſound and termination, and 
yet make no geo r rhyme. e 
: ATI (aſonans, L.) agreeing in 


ASSU'R ANCE, the ſame as Inſurance. 

Policy of ASSUR ANCE, is a contract 
whereby one or more perſons oblige them- 
ſelves to make good any damages that goods, 
a houſe, ſhip, 


ASSIM/ILATENESS (of affimilis, L.) 


725 or pirates. iy 


| ASSIMILA'TION, an act whereby things 


recovering of lands, cenements, &c. of Which 
one has been diſpoſſeſſed ; alſo the jury fum- 


courts depending on their juriſdiction, to en- 


ASSOCIABLE (afficiabilis L.) that 


ae 
is uſed where the words of a phraſe or v 4 | 


c, may ſuſtain by fire, the 
e Ed oth 


3 
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ASSURER, a perſon who aſſures. _ 

' ASTE/RTAS (&ceplac, Gre) a, precious | 
ſtone that ſhines like a ftar, , _ g 
"ASTERISM (drehen of Agde a ftar 
Gr, ) a conſtellation o c'uſter of fixed ſtars, 


which on globes is commonly. repreſented by 


ſome. particular figure of a living creature, 
@c. in order to the more eafily diſtinguiſhing 
of their places; as Aries, the ram, Taurus 
the bull, and the reſt of the figns, of the 
zodiack 3 as alſo Urſa Major and Urſa Minor 
tha A Sos: 

ASTERITES (Agile Gr.) a, precior 
ſtone, a Kind of oval, which ſparkles with 
beams like a ſtar. ; 


«> 


ASTHMATICAL bea Sr.) 


pertaining to or troubſed with an aſthma ag-4 
ASTON TSHINGNESS (ettonement, F:) 
ſarprizing nature or quality. 


ASTRAGAL (with Archite#s) a member 
or round moulding like a ring or bracelet ;; 
ſerving as an ornament on the tops and at the 
bottoms of columns, or g ring that incireles 
the baſes, cornices or amthittaves of pillars, 
according to the ſeveral orders; the French 
call it Talon, and the Nalians Tondino. 

AS'TRAGAL (dd yar6-, Gr.) the A, 
tragal is alſo uſed to ſeparate the falciæ of 
the architrave, in which caſe it is wrought in 
chaplets or beads and berries. It is alſo uſed. 
both above and below the liſts, adjoining 
immediately to the ſquare or dye of the 

eſtal. | , 

AS'TRAL Tear. See Solar Year., — 


 ASTRA/PIAS (dpedmes, Gr.) a preci-, 
4 ey TS x7 a of 


| ous ſtone, whoſe luitre rel 


 ASTRARIUS heres (of geen the hearth | 
of a chimney) is where the anceſtor by con- 
veyance hath ſer his heir apparent and hi: fa- 
mily in a houſe in his life time. O/d Recordt. 


ASTRIDE (of ede, Sax. 

' ASTRAD'DLE aftraddle, raves agus 
Eg on one. fide of an horſe, Se. and the 
other on the other. 255 


ASTRIG/EROUS (afriger, L.) bearing or 


carrying ſtars. EGF | 
ASTRIN'/GINGNESS (of aftrin gens, L.) 
bindingneſs. | F 
 ASTRO'BOLAS, a precious. ſtone re- 
ſembling the eye of a fiſh, taken by ſome to 
de the Afterias. : N 
ASTRO'GRAPHY (of ace, a ftar and 
15877 Gr. deſcription) a treatiſe or philoſo-: 
ASTRO TES (Aggetrie, Gr.) a ous 
ſtone, a Wer A 3 alſo KS: 2 
ſo named, becauſe it is ſet off with little 
blackiſh. ſtars. on all des. 


ASTROLOGY, an art which. takes its 
riſe from Afironomy, whence aſtrologers pre- 


tend by obſeryations made on 
planets, and 
relate what © 


come, 


the aſpects of 
knowing their influences, to 


- 


4 


| 


century, is ſaid to have 


| 


ö 


2 


pernicus, _. 


a” : y 
* N 


' "Natural ASTROLOGY, 5 the att of pre- 
diting natural effects from the ſtars or 2 


floods, tartbghakes, thunder, &e, © 8 

ASTRON'OMY (arndt, Gr.) a fel. 
ence which treats concerning the heavenly 
bodies or ſtars ;, ſhewing the magnitudes, order, 


and diftances of them; meaſuring and ſhew- 


ing their motions, the time and quantities of * 
ode ſenſe it is + 


eclipſes, c. In a more ext | | 
underſtood to fignify or comprehend the doc- 


trine of the ſyſtem of the world, or theory 


+1 7 


of the univerſe and primary laws of nature 3 


but this ſeems-rather. a branch of Phyſicks 


than of the Mathematicts. © 8 

It is very ancient, having been ſtudied by 
the Chaldeans near 2000 years before Alexander. 
took Babylon; the clearneſs of their Hemiſ- 


phere giving them a very fair opportunity of 


making obſervations, which were improved : 
by continual practice. VVV 


From Chaldea, it was communicated to 


the Egyptians, among whom Prolomy Pbila- 
delphus erected an academy for, the ſtudy and 


improvement of it; in which Hipparcbus, 


made a great proficiency by obſervations and 
difcoveries, calculating and foretelling eclipſes - 
for ſeveral ages after. 5 
From Egypt it came into Greece, and the 
Saracens brought a little of it out of Egype 
upon their conqueſt there, in the 3th century, 
and from thence it came into Europe. 5 
And Alphonſus king of Caſtile, in the 13th 
nt 400000 crowns in 
compoſing more correct tables than had been 
before Known; at this time well known by 


the name of the 4; bonſine tables. ; 
About the beginning of the 16th century, 
the old exploded doctrine of the ſun's being 
the centre of the ſyſtem and the earth a pla- 
net moving round him, was revived by Co- 


He was follow'd by Kepler, and other great 
aſtronomers, who alſo made very conſiderable 
diſcoveries ;_ and eſpecially Galilæe, by the. 
help of proſpective glaſſes, which hare ſince 
been improved into Teleſcopes of lag forts, 
upon which many of the new dſcoveries 


Sir Iſaac Newton has a'ſs. done wonders, 
and there is ſtill room left for further diſco- 


very, in order to compleat what has been 


"ASTRONOMY," the ancients , uſed. ta. 


paint aſtronomy like à goddeſs with a filver . 


creſcent on her forehead, clathed in an azure , 


mantle, and a watchet-ſcarf, ſpangled wich 


golden ſtars. | 
? Ar, F. 5 


ASTRONO'MICALLY (aftr: 


| of afronomicus, L. of Suna, of dr ger and, 


| 


| 


| 


S. t e law or rule, Gr. by 701 3 
r O'SE (afroſus, go 1 
e ln oo 26 

ASTRO-THEOUCOOCY: demon- 
ſtratioh of the being and attributes of God, 


A 
7 
<a: * 93 
* ” 7 


venly bodies; as weather, . winds, arm, 


7 
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es 


they were continued infinite y, 


as 


from the conſideration of the heavenly bodiee, | 


AS NDER (apundnan, Sax.) apart; ſe- 
parately ; not together. 5 

ASYLUM (L. from a not, and eview, 
Or. to pillage) a place out of which he that 


| Hasfled to it, may not be taken; a ſanQuary ; 


fuge. eli Ho 
5 "ASY MMETRY (from a without, and 


| Evugutleia, Gr. ſymmetry) 1. Contrariety to 


etry ; difproportion. 2. This term is 
— afed 8 for what is 
more uſually called incommenſurability; 


| when between two quantities there is no 


common meaſure. *** 
ASYMP'TOTES (adi, of a priv. 
ev» and wide, Gr. to fall or coincide, g. d. 
that do not fall together) they are lines which. 
continually draw near to each other ; but if 
ould nover 
meet. There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe, as 
the curves of the conchoid or c:fſoid are the 
aſymptotes in conick ſeftions. * 
ASYMPTO'TICAL _ (in Mathematicks) 
ining to an aſymptote. 5 
ASYS'TATON (&7v#laley, Gr.) repugnant 
or contradictory, GSS. ha 
ASYSTATON (with Logicians) a trifling, 
inconfiſtent ſtory, that does not hang together, 
AT (er, Sax.) 1. At before a place, 
notes the nearneſs of a place; as, a-man is 
at the houſe, before he is in 1t. 2. At before 
2 word, ſignifying time, notes the exiſtence of 
the time with the event; the word time is ſome- 
times included in the adjective. 3. At be- 
fore a cauſual word, ſignifies nearly the ſame 
as with, 4. At before a ſuperlative adjeQive 
implies in the ftate, as atmoſ?, in the ſtate of 
moſt perfection, &c. 5. At before a perſon, 
is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than ludicrouſly ; as, 
he longed to be at him ; that is, to attack 
him. 6. At before a ſubſtantive ſometimes 
ſignifies the particular condition or circum- 
Kances of the perſon as, at 5 F a ſtate 
of peace. 7. A before a ſubſtantive, ſome- 
times marks employment or attention. 8. 


4 


Af ſometimes the ſame as furniſped witb; 


after the French, a, 9. At ſometimes notes 
the place, where any thing is, or acts. 10. 
Sometimes ſignifies in conſequence of. 11. 
A marks, ſometimes the effect proceeding 
from an act. 12. Ar ſometimes is nearly the 
fame as in, noting ſituation. 13. At ſome- 
times marks the occaſion, like en. 14. At 
ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the power of, 
or obedient to, 15. At ſometimes notes the | 
relation of a _ to an action. 16. At ſome- 
times imports the manner cf an action, 17. 
At, like the French chez, means ſometimes 
, to, or dependance on. 18. A 
„in any manner, in any degree. 
n 
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Moſt women have no charaQers @ all. | 
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corruptly called  Barchment, is the coat of 
armt of a nobletnan, Ra, Vr. dul 
marſhalled with ſupporters, 
and creſt, with mantles and ode. Suck as 
are hung out on the fronts of houſes, after 
the death of noble perſons. e aan 
* ATECH/NY (aer bm, L. drexyia, Or.) 
ubſkilfulneſs, inartificialieſs. 5 
ATEOAR (of ern, Sax. to fling or 
throw) a weapon, a ſoit of hand-daft, 
AT GAZE (of Yepean, Sax, to look upon) 
a gazing, ſtaring at, or louking earneſtly. 
ATHANASTA (aberacvia of à privat. 
and dupa, Or. death immortality. 
ATHEISM (from atheift; it is only of 
two ſyllables in poetry) the diſbelief of a God. 
ATHEIST (from atz©-, Or, without 
God) one that denies the exiſtence of God. 
| Abel, uſe thine eyes, 
And having view'd the order of the ſkies; 


Think, if thov canſt, that matter blindly | 


ae . A 
Without a Guide, Ma frame this wond*rous 
World. . W. 
No Atheiſt, as ſuch, can be a true friend, 
an affeQionate relation, or a loyal ſubjet. 
3 Bentley's Sermons, 

ATHEIST, arheiftical; denying God, 
ATHEISTICAL (from atbefſt] given to 
Atbeiſm ; impious. e EN 
Men are atheiftica!, becauſe they are firſt 
vicious; and queſtion the truth of Chriſtiani- 
ty, becauſe they hate the practice. South. 
ATHEISTICALLY (from atbeifticel) in 
an atheiflical manner. Se neg 52 
_ ATHEISTICALNESS (from atheiflica/) 
the quality of being ather/ftical.  _ þ _ 
Lord, purge out of all hearts profanene ſa 
and athetſticalneſs, Hammond's Fundamentalt. 
IN OG (from atheift) given to 
Alben. x ere 


| ATHEOUS (from 46d, Gr.) atheiftick, 


8. 
ATHEROMA (48. ) He, of aden, pulſe 


or pap, Gr.) a ſwelling contained in its own 
coat, proceeding from a thick and tough hu- 
mour, like ſodden barley , which neither 
cauſes pain, nor changes the colour of the 
Kin, nor yields eaſily to the touch, nor leaves 
any dent when it is preſſſde. 


ATHLETVICK ron, one appointed for 


the crowning victors at the publick games. 


ATLANTEAN, of or pertaining to At- 


ATLANTICR Sifters (Aftron. | the ſtars < 
and conſtellation, called the Pleiades, or ſe- 
ven ſtars. Milton. e . 
ATLANTIS, an iſland ſpoken of by 
Plato and other writers, with extraordinary 
cireumſtances, which the controyerſy among : 
the moderns concerning it have rendered fampos. 
3 So are, Gr." to 595 
firſt vertebra of the neck, "which" ſupports 
ü Fan, 


o q p * 
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ATCHIEVEMENT. (Heraldry). which is 


linet, wreath. 


” i. 


: | vl 9 
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ATLASSES (in Architefure) figures or 
half figures of men, uſed inſtead of columns 
br pilaſters, to ſupport any member of archi- 
tecture, as a bal | 


tecture, as a balcony, Cc. 
AT/MOSPHERE (AH p21p2, of d., 
a vapour, and e&paipa, a Jphere, Gr.) that 
—_ or ſpace round about the earth, into 
which exhalations and vapours ate raiſed, 
either by being forced up by ſubterraneous 
fire; or, as others define it, an appendage 
of our earth, conſiſting of a thin, fluid, e- 
laſtic ſubſtaner called air, ſurrounding the 
terraqueous globe, to a confiderable height. 
By atmoſphere is generally underſtood the 
whole maſs of ambient air. But more ac- 
curate writers reſtrain atmoſphere to that 
part of the air next the earth, which receives 
vapours and exhalations, and is terminated by 
on o'r of 8 1 A | 

e Higher , altho aps not 
wholly without Me, ted ſuppoſed 5 be a 
ſed by a finer ſubſtarice, called tber, and 


are thence called the etherlal region. 


The atmoſphere inſinuates itſelf into all the 
vacuities of bodies, and fo becomes the great 
ſpring of moſt of the mutations here below, 
as generation, e bee, diſſolution, &c. 

 ATMOSHERE of con/iftent bodies (accord- 
ing to Mr. Boyle) are effluvia, or particles of 


matter which exhale or ſteam out from many, 


or probably all ſolid, firm and conſiſtent bo- 
dies ; as glaſs, ſtones, and metals, which be- 
ing rubbed againſt one another ſtrongly, emit 
ſenſible and often offenſive ſmells. 

ment that prevents conception or birth. 

' ATOMICAL Phi/oſophy, the doctrine of 
atoms, or. the method of accounting for the 
origin and formation of all things, from 


the ſuppoſition of atoms endued with gravity | 


and motion, called alſo Epicurean or Carte- 


N. 6 

ATONITA (arwia, Or.) a want of tone 
or tenſion, a looſening of the nerves and fi. 
news; a failing or decay of ſtrength ; infir- 
mity, weakneſs, faintneſs, 5 

ATRABILIA'RIOUSNESS (of atrabi/:- 
arius, L.) the being affected with a humour 
called atra bilis, | | 

 ATRA BILIS (with Phyſicians) a fort 
of ſulphureous, earthy falt, which breeds 
in the body of animals, and is carried about 
in the blood, where caufing an undue fer. 
mentation, it produces melancholy, &c. L. 

ATRAMEN'TOUS (of atramentam, L. 
ink)-inky, like ink. 3 
- ATROCIOUS (atrox, L.) cruel, barba- 
. 
© ATRO'CIQUSNESS (atrocizas, L.) 
heinouſneſs, outrageouſneſs, cruelty. 

To ATTAC H' a perſon to one (in a Figu- 
rative Senſe) to lay him under an obligation, 
— to engage him to one's ſelf by good of- 


CC, f 8 | 
 ATTACH'MENT of Privilge, is by 


; 


AT 4 
virtue of a man's privilege to call another to 
that court, to Ri he Simfolf be lange, and 
in reſpect whereof he is obliged Eanſwer 
ſome action. ID AYE 
ATTACK 22 Art) the general 
aſſault or onſet that is made to gain a poſt or 
upon a bedy of troops. | 

To ATTACK / in flank (Military way 
is in a fiege to attack both fides of the 


tion. 
Regular ATTACK, is an attack made in 
due form according to the rules of art, called 
alſo Right or Droit. 7 
To gain a place by right ATTACK, is to 
gain the place by tormal attack and regular 
works without a general ſtorm. | 
ATTAIN/ABLE, that may be attained. 
ATTAIN'DER by appearance (in Lato 
is either by battle, by confeſſion, or by Verdi, 
ATTAINDER battle, is when the 
party appealed by another rather chooſes to 
the truth by combat than by jury, and is 
vanquiſhed. * ; 
ATTAINDER by confeſſion, is either by 
pleading guilty at the bar before the judges, 
and not putting himſelf upon the trial by the 
jury; or before the Coroner in ſanctuary, where 
on puns times he was obliged to adjure the 
m. | TEAS 
ATTAINDER by default is when a 
ATTAINDER by outlawory & perſon flies 
and does not appear, after he has been five 
times called into the county court, and is at 
laſt pronounced outlawed. 3 
ATTAINDER by Verdis, is when the 
priſoner at the bar pleads hot guilty to the 
indictment, and is pronounced guilty by the 


Jury. | 
ATTAIN'MENT, an obtaining; alſo a 
thing attained or gotten. x 
To ATTEM/PERATE (attemperatum, 


IL.) to make fit or meet. 


ATTEN'TION of mind (with Moralrfts) 
an act of the will, by which it calls off the 
underſtanding from the confideration of other 
objects, and directs it to the thing in hand. 
ATTENTION as to bearing, is the ftrain- 
ing the Membrana Tympani, ſo as to make 
it more capable of receiving ſounds, and 
more prepared to catcheven a weak agitation 
of the air. | 2 58 

ATTENTIVENESS, (attention, F. of 
L.) heedful attention. = 

ATTENUAN”TIA, attenuating medi- 
eines, 7. e. ſuch as with their ſharp and 
viſcous particles open the pores of the body, 
Tut the thick and viſcous humours, fo that 
they can paſs eaſily thtough the veſſels. 

ATTENUA'TION, athinning, Se. the 


| making any fluid thinner or leſs conſiſtent 


than it was before. F. of I. 

AT'TICK (in Acbitectare) the name of 

a baſis, which the modern architects have 
given to the Dortck pillar. 

* (in Architecture) a kind of build - 


— ing 


Ing wherein there ee roof of covering to be 
ſeen ; uſed at Athens, 8 
TICK Order (Arebitecture) a ſort of 
ſmall order raiſed upon another that is larger 
by way of crowning, or to finiſh the building. 
ATTICK Baſe (Arcbitecture] a peculiar 
kind of baſe, uſed by ancient architects in 
the Tonick order, and by others in the Doricł. 
ATTICK of a Roof (Architefture) a ſort 
of parapet to a terrace, platform. Se. 
© ATTICK continued (Architecture) is that 
which encompaſſes the whole pourtour of a 
building, without any interruption, follow- 
ing all jetts, the returns of the pavilions, Q:. 
ATTICK interpoſed (ArchiteFure) is that 
which is ſituate between two tall ſtories, and 
| ſometimes adorned with columns and pilaſters. 
" ATTICK Salt, a delicate, poignant fort 
of wit and humour, peculiar to the Atbenian 
authors. | 
ATTICK Muſe, an excellent one. ; 
ATTICK Witneſs, one incapable of being 


_ corrupted. I 

_ ATTIRE (with Boranifts) the third part 
belonging to the flower of a plant, of which 
the two former are the empalement and the 
' foliation, and is called either forid or ſemi- 


| 


% 


orm. 4 
f Flarid ATTIRE (Botany) is commonly 
talled thrums, as in the e of Mari 
golds, Tanſey, Cc Theſe Thrums Pr. Grew 
calls Suits, which confiſt of the two, but 
- moſt commonly of three pieces; the outer 
parts of the ſuit is the Florer, the body of 
which is divided at the top like the Cotoſlip 
flower into five parts or diſtinct leaves, 

* Semiform ATTIRE (Botany) this conſiſts 
of two parts, 7. e. the chives (which by 
ſome are called Stamina) and Semets or Apices, 
one upon each attire, - | : „ 

ATTIRE (with Sportſmen) the branching 
horns of a. buck, 

AT'TITUDES (in Painting, Statuary, 
c.) the poſture of a figure or ſtatue ; or the 
diſpoſition of its parts, by which we diſcover 
the action it is engaged in, and the very ſenti- 
ment ſuppoſed to be in its mind. 

ATTORNEY General (of the Xing) one 
who manages all law affairs of the crown, ei- 
ther in criminal proſecutions or otherwiſe ; 
eſpecially in matters of treaſon, fedition, &c, 

ATTORNTSHIP, procuration; alſo the 

(in Law) is when 


office of an attorney. 
5 the tenant attourns 


ATTORN'MENT 

ATTUR'/NMENT 
to or acknowledges a new ford ;. or it is a 
transferring thoſe duties he owed to his former 
lord to another. „ 

ATTRAC'TION (in Mechanicks) the act 


ö 


of a moving power, whereby a moveable is |. 


brought nearer to the mover. The power 

oppoſite to Atrration is called Repulſion. 
ATTRACTIVE Force (in Phyficks) is 

a natural power inherent in certain bodies, 


*. 
N * 


and draw them towards themſelyes. This 
by Peripateticks is called the Motion of At- 
traction, and ſometimes Suffron, But modern 
philoſophers do generally explode the notion 

of attraction, aſſerting that a body cannot act 
where it is not, and that all motion is perform; 
ed by mere impulſion. 5 1 

ATTRACTIVE Power (according to Sir 
Jſaac Newton) is a power or principle where- 
by all bodies and the particles of all bodies mu- 
tually tend towards each other. Or Attraction 
is the effect of ſuch power whereby every par- 
ticle of matter tends towards every other 
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ATTRACT/IVENESS (of attr4if, F. 
of rh L.) the drawing or attracting 

uality. . - 

AT/TRAHENTS (in Pbyfck) attracting 
or drawing medicines, ſuch as by their minute 
particles open the pores of the body, ſo as to 
diſperſe the humours, cauſe the parts to draw 
bliſters in the ſkin, L. Ten 2 

AT TRIBUTE (attributum of attribuo, L.) 
a property which agrees to ſome perſon or 
thing; or a quality Which determines ſome - 
thing to be after a certain manner. ; 

ATTRIBUTE, a property belonging to, or 
peculiar to ſome perſon or thing, by which he 
is capable of performing certain acts; or in a 
more extended ſenſe is common to all things 
of a like kind, altho' different in quantity or 
extent; as to &noz and to think is a property 
common both to God and man; but is very 
different in extent; that of God being to 
know all things and perfectly too, and ours 
being to know but few things, and thoſe too 
imperfectly. 

ATTRIBUTES (with Divines) certain 
properties or glorious excellencies, aſcribed to 
God, to render us the more capable to conceive 
of him, as that he is Eternal, infinitely Wiſe, 
Good, Almighty, &c. a ; 

ATTRIBUTE (with Logicians) an epithet 
given to ary ſubject, or it is any predicate 
thereof ; or whatever may be affirmed or de- 
nied of any thing. . 
Peſtive ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as gives a 
thing ſomewhat, as when we ſay of man, 
that he is animate, | 

Negative ATTRIBUTE, that which de- 
nies or takes away ſomewhat, as when we 
ſay of a ſtone, that it is inanimate, © . 

Common ATTRIBUTE, is that which 
agrees to ſeveral diff&ent things as animal. 
Proper ATTRIBUTE, fuch as agrees to 
one kind only, as Reaſon to mankind, © 
AT'TRIBUTES communicable of God 
(with Driwines) belonging to the divine facul- 
ties of acting, are Pozver and Dominioen. 
.. ATTRIBUTES communicable of God 
{belonging to the divine will) are Fuftice, 
Grodneſs, Faithfulneſs. . 


* * * 


ATTRIBUTES communicable of God (be- 


whereby they act on other diſtant bodies, 


longing to the divine underſtanding) are "Know - 


ledge, Wiſdan, Providence, x 
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| "ATTRIBVTES (in Painting and 


. 8 


4, 
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| ATTRIBUTES imcommunicable of God, 


are Simplicity, Unity, Immutability, Infi- 
. mifeneſs, 3 é 

Sculp- 
ture) are ſymbols added to ſeveral figures to 
intimate their particular office and character; 
as an eagle to Jupiter, a peacok to Juno, a 
caduceus to Mercury, a club to Hercules, and 


a palm to N 8 1 
ATTRITENESS (of atrritus, L.) the be- 


ing much worn, 


ATTRITION (with Divines) a ſorrow or 


regret for having offended God, arifing from 
the ſenſe of the odiouſneſs of fin, and the ap- 
ee of having incurred the loſs of 
ven and puniſhment ; or, as others define 
it, the loweſt degree of repentance, a ſlight 
and imperfect ſorrow for fin. : | 
ATTRITION (in Philoſophy) a Triture 
or Friction, ſuch a motion of bodies againſt 
one another, as ſtrikes off ſome ſuperficial 
1 whereby they become leſs and 
8. 
To AVAIL (of ad and valere, L. valoir, 
F.) to be proſitable, ſerviceable, or advan- 
tageous to. 
AVAIL/ABLENESS (of valoir, F. of ad 
and valere, L.) conduciveneſs, Cc. 
AvAN/r, before, forward. 
AVART/CIOUSNESS, covetuouſaeſs. 
- AUCTION, an increafing, L, 
AUCTORA'TION, a binding one's ſelf 
an apprentice or Servant, L. . 
AU'DIBLENESS (of audibilis, L.) capa- 
bleneſs of being heard. | 
AU DIENCE (in Polit. Afairi) the cere- 
monies practiſed at court at the admitting 
ambaſſadors and publick miniſters to a hear- 


/ 
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3 AVE'RIA (of avoir, F. to have, or aver, 


cattle) in law ſignifies oxen and horfes for the 

' plough ; alſo. ſometimes any cattle or per- 
pg eſtate, as Catella, all goods and chat- 
te 

AV'ERACE (in Navigation and Commerce) 
ſignifies the damage which the veſſel or the 
| goods, or loading of it ſuftains, from the 
time of its departure to its return: and alſo 
the charge or contributions towards defray - 
ing ſuch damages; alſo the quota or propor- 
tion which each merchant or proprietor in 
the ſhip or loading, is adjudged upon a reaſon- 
able eſtimation to contribute t© a common 
average; alſo a ſmall duty, which thoſe mer- 
chants who ſend s in another man's ſhip, 
pay to the maſter for his care of them over 
and above the freight. | 

AVERDUPOISE, See Avoirdupoiſe. 

AVER/MENT, an aſſertion of a thing to 
be true, an affi:ming, &c. 

General AVER'MENT (in Law) is the 
concluſion of every plea to the writ, or in 
bar of replications or other pleadings. * 

Particular AVERMENT (in Law) is 
when the life of a tenant for life, or a tenant 
in tail is averred ; and the ewverment contains 
as well the matter as the form. 

AVER'NI (with ancient Natural;fts) lakes, 
grottoes, and other places which inte& the 
air with poiſonous fteams and vapours. 

_ AVERRUNCATION(from averruncate) 
the act of rooti: g up nx ng: 

To AVERRUNCATE (averranco, L.) 
to root up; to tear up by the roots. 

AVERSATION (from awe ſor we} 1. 
Hatred; abhorrence; turning away with de- 
teſtation. 2. It is moſt properly uſed with 
from before the object of hate. 3. Some- 
times with to, leſs properly. 4. Sometimes 


AUDIEN'TES 7 Catechumens, or perſons 
-AUDITORES F newly inſtructed in the | very improperly with /orvards. 
myſteries of the chriſtian religion, and not yet: AVERSE (adverſus, L.) 1. _Malign ; 
| not favourable, 2. Not pleaſed with ; un- 


admitted to be baptized. ; 
Te AU'DIT an Account, to examine it, 
AVUDITOR (in Law) an officer of the 
king or fome other great perſon, who yearly 
examines the accounts of under officers, ac- 
countable, and makes up a general book, 
with the difference between their receipts and 
charges, and their allocations or allowances ; 
alſo an allowance paid by each merchant, ac- 
cording to his cargo, to a maſter of a ſhip 
' upon ſpecial occaſions, hen he ſuffers da- 
mages · fe | 
To AVEN'GE (avenger, F.) to take ven- 
geance on an offender, | 
AVER Land, ſuch land as the tenant did 
ough and manure, cum averiis ſuis, for the 
uſe of a monaſtery or the lord of the ſoil. 
 AV!ERAGE. (in Common Law) that ſer · 
vice which the tenant owes the lord to be 
performed by horſes or carriages. 
AVERAGE (with Huſbandmen) paſture 
or fodder for cattle, eſpecially the Eddiſb, or 
Erals after mowing or reaping. 
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willing to; having ſuch a hatred as to turn 
away. 3. It has moſt properly from, before 
the biegt of averſion. 4. Very frequently 
but improperly o. 
ly. 2+. Back wardly. : 2 
AVERSENESS (from averſe) unwilling- 
neſs; backwardneſs. 5h 
AVERSION (averſco, L.) 1. Hatred; 
diſlike ; deteſtation; ſuch as turns away from 
the object. 2. It is uſed moſt properly with 
| from, before the object of hate. 3. Some- 
times leſs properly, with to. 4- Sometimes 
with for. 5. Sometimes very improperly with 
toxwards, 6. The cauſe of averſion. | 
To AVERT (averto, L.) 1. To turn 


| afide ; to turn off. 2. To put by as a cala- 


mity. | | 
To AVERT 22 L.) to turn away 
from, to drive or keep back. 


To AUGMENT (augmenter, F.] toen- 


| 


creaſe ; to make bi or more. 
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void or vacant. 


„ Ja 
To AUGMENT, to encreaſe; to grow 

bigger. TY : EP ER 
AUGMENT {augmentum, L.) 1. Encreaſe, 

2. State of encreaſe, a 
AUGMENTATION (from augment) 1. 


0 * 


The act of encreaſing or making bigger. 2. 


The ſtate of being made bigger. 3. The 
thing added, by which another is made big- 


ger. | 4 
AUGMENTATION-COURT, a court 
erected by king Henry VIII. for the encreaſe 


of the revenues of his crown, by the ſuppreſ- 


fion of monaſteries. 

AUGULAR (avgularis, L.) of or belong- 
ing to an augur or ſoothſayer. 5 

To AUGU'RE (augurare, L.) to predict, 
to conjecture or gueſs. | 

AUGURY, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed to | 
Ggnify only the pretended art of divination, 
or foretelling future events by the flying, fing- 
ing, Cc. of birds; but in the general and 


more common received ſenſe, it is uſed of 


any kind of divination, or foretelling fu- 
ture things, either by birds or other animals, 


the elements, the heavens, water, Ic. and 


thus uſed it takes in aſtrology, magick, pal- 
miſtry, &c, : 

AUGUST, the eighth month in the year, 
ſo called from the emperor, who having con- 
quered Egypt, and put an end to the civil 
war, entered that month into his ſecond con - 
ſolſhip. . 

AUGUST, majeſtick, royal, great, or 


pertaining to majeſty, royalty, greatneſs, &c. 


this title was firſt given to Ofavius Ceſar by 

the Roman ſenate, when they conferred the 

ſovereign power on him. 

_ AUGUSTMNESS (of auguſte, F. auguſtus, 

L.) royalneſs, majeſtickneſs, venetableneſs. 
AVT'SO, advice, intelligence or advertiſe - 


ment of ſomething to be made known. 


AvVITOs {avitus, L.) that which came 
to us by our anceſtors; ancient, of long ſtand- 
ing. 5 < 
 AUK'WARD (æpand, Sax.) untoward 
or unhandy. | 

AUK'WARDNESS (of E pend, Sax.) 
unhandineſs, &c. 

AU'MONER, a diſtributor of alms, an 
almoner. 


To AVOCATE (avoce, L.) to call off 


from bulineſs ; to call away. 

AVCOCATION (from avocaie} 1. The 
act of calling aſide, 2. The buſineſs that 
calls; or the call that ſummons away. 

To AVOID: (vuider, F.) 1. To ſhun; 
to eſcape. 2, To endeavour ta ſhun. 3. To 
EFacuate;z to quit. 4. To oppoſe ; to hin- 
= effect. 8 25 ft 

To AVOID, 1, To retire. 2. To become 


6 


AVOIDABLE (from avoid.) that which 
may be avoided, ſhunned, or eſcaped. 

AVOIDANCE (from awd: 1. The 
act of avciding, 2. The courſe by which 
any thing is carried oft. 


/ 


| 


| 
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AVOIDER (from awoid) 1. The perſon 
that avoids or ſhuns any thing. 2. The per- 
ſon that carries any thing away. 3. The 
veſſel in which things are carried away. 

AVOIDLESS (from avoid) inevitable; 
that which cannot be avoided 


AVOID/ANCE (in Fa#) is by the death a 


of the incumbent. | : 
AVOI DANCE (in Law) may be by 


ceſſion, plurality, deprivation, deſignation, 


Co | l 
AVOIR DU! POIS (in Law) ſuch mer - 


chandizes as are weighed by this weight, and | 


not by Troy weight. 
To AVOW! (avoner, F.) to own, con- 
feſs or acknowledge, to grant. | 


AVOWEE' ? (Lato _ he to whom 
advowſon of 


ADVOWEE' S the right o 
any church belongs, ſo that he may preſent 
thereto in his own name; and is diſtingoiſh d 
from thoſe who preſent in another's name, 
as a guardian for his ward, &c, © 

AVAQAW'SAL, a confeſſion. 


AURELIA (with Naturalifts) the fixſt 


apparent change of the Eruca of an inſet. 
AUREO'LA (with Romiſþ Schoolmen) a 


ſpecial reward beſtowed on martyrs, virgins, 


doors and other ſaints, on account of their 
having performed works of ſupererogation. 
AURORA (of aura, L. or aba, Gr.) 


the morning twilight, the dawn or break of 
day; which begins to appear, when the ſun ' 


is come within 18 degrees of the horizon, and 
ends when it is riſen above it. 

AUSPICE (aſpicuum, L.) 1. The omens 
of any future undertaking drawn from birds. 


2. Protection ; favour thewn by praſperous 


men. 3. Influence; good derived to others 
fram the piety of th eir patron. | 
AUSPICIAL (from auſpice) relating to 


prognoſticks. 


AUSPICIOUS (from auſpice) 1. With 


omens of ſucceeſs. 2. Proſperous ; fortu- 
nate; applied to perſons, 3. Favourable; 


kind; propitious ; N. to perſons. 4. 
Lucky; happy ; applied to things, 1 
AUSPICIOUSLY (from auſpicious) hap- 


pily; proſperouſly ; with proſperous omens. x 
AUSPICIOUSNESS (from auſpicious) * 


proſperity ; happineſs. 


harſh ; rigid. 2. Sower of taſte; harſh. 
AUSTERELY (from auftere) ſeverely 3 
rigidly, NT OE oy 
AUSTERENESS (from auſtere). 1. Se- 
verity ; ſtrictneſs; rigor. 2. Roughneſs in 
taſte. 1 5 3 
AUSTERITY (from auſtere.) x. Severi- 
ty; mortified life; firitneſs. 2. Cruelty z 
harſh diſcipline, W | 


AUTHOR (ar#er, L.) 1. The firſt be - 


ginner or mover of any thing; he to whom 
any thing owes its original. 2. The efficient; 


he that effects or produces any thing. 3. 
The firſt writer of any thing; diſtin from 
Ha 
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AUSTERE (auſterus, L.) 1. Severe; 


p en 
* e 8 


„ 
the tranſlator or compfler. 4. A writer in 


al“ 
"AUTHORITATIVE (from authority.) 
1. Having due authority. 2. Having an air 
of a | 
AUTHORITATIVELY (from authori- 
tative) in an authoritative manner; with a 
ſhew of authority. 2. With due authority. 
AUTHORITATIVENESS (from 'au- 


. 


tberitaii us) an acting by authority; authori- | 


tattpe appearance. 


AUTHORITY (auforitas, L.) 1. Legal | 


power. 2. Influence; credit, 3. Power; 
rule. 4. Support, juſtification, countenance. 
5. Teſtimony. - 6. Weight of teſtimony ; 
credibility, 4 4 
AUTHORIZATION (from authorize) 
eftabliſhment by authority. 22 r% - 
To AUTHORIZE (from autoriſer, F.) 
1. To give authority to any Perſon. 2. To 
make any thing legal. 3. To eſtabliſh any 
thing by authority. 4. To juſtify, to prove 
a thing to be right, 5. To give credit to 
any thing or perſon. | 
AUTOKINE'SIA - (adloxtmeoia, of auld; 
and a., to move, Gr.) a free moving of 
itſelf to and fro. | | | 


AUTOM'ATON (auloualiy, of auli; and | 


Haloat, or dllealig, ſpontaneous, Gr.) a 
ſelf- moving engine; a machine which has 
the. principle of motion within itſelf, going 
either by a vice, ſcrew, ſpring or weight; 
any piece of mechaniſm that ſeems to move 
of itſelf, as a clock, jack, watch, &c, 
AUTOMATORY (automatoria, L.) the 
art or ſcience of making clocks, watches, c. 
and ſuch machines as move of themſelves. 
AUTOTHE'IST (of a; and 9, 
God, Gy.) one who believes God's ſelf- 
ſubliſtence. + - | EG 
AU'/TUMN {autumnus, L.) harveſt, the 
time from the ſixth of Auguſt to the fixth of 
November, 4 
AUTUMNAL Point (with Aftronomers) 
is one of the equinoxial points; being that 
from which the ſun begins to deſcend towards 
the north pole. r 
AUTUMNAL Equinox (Aftron.) the time 
when the ſun is in the qutumnal point, 
AUTUMNAL Signs (Aſtron.) are thoſe 
through which the fun paſſes during the au- 
tumn ſeaſon 3 they are, Libra, Scorpius, and 
Sagittarius. * 5 


| 


AUTUR/GY (auturgia, L. of ag, ſelf, | 


and egfoy, Gr. work) ſelf-working. 

AUXILIA'TION, help, aid, ſuccour. 
 AUXIL/IUM (with Phyſicians) any me- 
dicine that is good againſt a diſeaſe. 

To AWAIT!' (of ache, Teut.) to wait 
for, attend upon; alſo ready to befal one, 
(ſpoken of ill.) . 

To AWAKE (peccian, Sax. To awake 
has the preterite azvote, or, as we now more 
commonly ſpeak, azpated.) 1. To rouſe out 


_ OO 
ſembling fleep. 3. To put into new action, 
To AWAKE. To break from ſleep; ts 


ceaſe tb ſleep. . 
(from the verb) without ſleep, 


AWAKE 
not ſleeping. 
| ar poop — 9 _ Awake. 

To AWARD. 1. To adjudge ; to give. 
any thing by a judicial ſentence, NP 
judge; to determine, | 

AWARD (from the verb) judgment, ſen- 
tence, determination. NE 

AWARE from à and ware) vigilant 3 
in a ftate of alarm; attentive. 7 F 

To AWARE, To beware; to be cau- 
tious. _ 

AWAY a pe g,. Sax.) 1. Abſent. 2. 
From any place or perſon. © 3. Let us go. 
4. Begone. 5. Out of one's own hands 
into the power of ſomething elſe, 6. It 
often uſed with a verb; as to drink away an 
eftate ; to idle a manor ; that is, to 
drink or idle till an eſtate or manor is gone. 

He #/ay'd his life away. Pope. © 
7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this 
_ = original import of the following 

e N | 

f Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt? ' 

Sh, T. G. of Verona. 
8. Perhaps the phraſe, be cannot away with, - 
may mean, he cannot travel with; be cannot 
bear the company. g. Away with, Throw 
away, take away. 

AWE (ee, oga, Sax.) Reverential fear, 
reverence, ” a 

To AWE (from the noun, to ſtrike with 
reverence or fear. . g 

AWEBAND (from 4 and band] a check. 

AWFUL (from awe a fall) that which 
ſtrikes with azve, or frlla with reverence. 2, 
Worſhipful; in authority; inveſted with _ 
dignity. This ſenſe is obſolete. 3. Struck 
with ge; timorous; ſerupulous. This ſenſe 
occurs but rarely. 

AWFULLY (from awful 
tial manner. | : 

 AWFULNESS (from awful.) 1. The 
quality of ftriking with awe ; ſolemnity. 2. 
The ftate of being ſtruck wifh awe. ; 

AWN (with Houſbandmen) the ſpire or 

ANE F beard of barley, or other bearded. 
grain; alſo the beard that grows out of the 
huſk of corn, or graſs. . 

AXIL'LA (in anatomy) the cavity un- 
der the upper part of the arm, commonly 
called the arm - pit. L. _ 

AXIO'MA (with Logicians) is the dif 
poſing one argument with , . where 
a thing is ſaid to be or not to be. 8 

AXIOMA'TICKS (axtomatici, L. of 
AEG, ny perſons worthy of ſome 
dignity or publick office. © $a 

AXIS, properly fignifies a line or long piece 
of iron or wood, paſſing through the center 


«7 


* 


in a reveren- 


* 


„ 


of ſleep,” 2. To raiſe from any ſtate re- 


| of a ſphere, which is moveable upon 
, . | 


the ſame. 
AXIS 


AX 

AXIS [with Ferant] (by a are 
taken Po the axis of J wheel, which is 
that ſmooth part about which it turns) is the 
ſmooth part in the center of ſome fruits, 
about which the other parts are diſpoſed, 

AXIS of the Earth. (Geography) is a right 
line upon which the earth performs its daily 
rotation, 4 Pi . PER 1 

AXIS of a Planet „)J i a right line 
drawn through the center of * planet, and 
about which it . 1 

AXIS of a Circ 
AXIS of a Sphere es. 
is a trait line paſſing thro” | 
the center from one fide to 
C. another, and is the ſame as 
diameter. 
AXIS (Archite#.) is other- 
| : wiſe called Cathetus : as, 
Axis (of the Jonick Capital) is a line 
| paſſing perpendicular through the middle of 
the eye of the volute. 1 8 

Spiral AXIS (Arcbitec.) is the axis of 
a twiſted column, drawn ſpirally, in order to | 
trace the circumvolutions without. 
© AXIS of a Magnet, is a line paſſing thro' 
the middle of agnet lengthwiſe, in ſuch 
manner, that however the Magnet is divided, 
the loadſtone will be made into two loadſtones, 
if the diviſion be according to a plane wherein 
ſuch line is found. 

AXIS (in Peritrochie) a machine far the 
raiſing of weights conſiſting of a cylindrical 
beam, which 1s the oy lying e pos 

ſupparted at each end by a piece of tim 
tg and ſomewhere about it it hath a kind 
of tympa num or wheel, which is called the 
peritrochiam ; in the circumference of which 
are made holes to put in ſtaves (like thoſe of 
2 wind laſs or capſtan, in order to turn the axis 
' zound the more eaſily, to raiſe the weight by 
a rope that winds round the axis. Y 


AXIS (in Conick | 
Sections) is a line that 
goes through the mid- | 
dle of the figure, and 
cutting all the ordi - 
fates at right angles, 

Tranſwerſe AXIS 
(of an Ellpfis or Hy- 


perbola) is the axrs 
HP laſt defined, It 


; 9 
i 3 
3 


W 
* 


en or Prin. - 
ci pal axis, in contra - 
distinction 2 the con- 
Jngate or ſecondary a 
i yt ge AY 182 
Second AXIS 
{of an Ellipfs) is 
ine FE drawn from 
the center of the fi- 
gure C, parallel to the 
ordinate MN, and 
perpendicularly to the ; 
tranſverſe axis AP. en 5 
AXIS determinate (in an Hyperbola) is a 
right line drawn between the vertexes or tops 
of the oppoſite ſeftions. | : 
AXIS indeterminate (of an Hyper.) is a 
right line which divides into two equal parts, 
and at right angles, an infinite number of 
lines drawn parallel to one another within the 
hyperbola, _ | 
. AXIS (in Mechanicks) as the axis of a 
balance, is the line upon which it turns or 
moves, | | | 
AXIS of a Conict, is the right line or fide 
| upon which. the triangle turns or makes its 
motion in forming the cone, | 
AXIS of @ Lens (Opticks) is à right line 
paſſing along the axis of that ſolid, where- 
of the appr e : i L 
AXIS of any Glaſs (Opticks) is a t 
line drawn day Fon, the ons 
o the Glaſe, and if it be a comves Glaſs, 
through the thickeſt part; or if it be a con- 
cave Glaſs, thro' the thinneſt part (which 
in each of them is termed the- pole of the 
ren 6 directly on the center of the ſphere, of 
which the glaſs figure is a ſegment. 
AXUN'GIA, a kind of fat, the ſofteſt 
of any tbat is in the bodies of animals; alſo 
the ſwarf or greaſe in the axle-tree of a 
wheel; boar's greaſdgG. | 
AXUNGIA, (of Glaſs) called alſo the alt 
or gall of 'glaſs, is a ſcum which is taken off 
from the top of the matter of glaſs before it 


is vitrified, ; 


AZA'PES (in the Turkiſo army) are the 


old Muyfſutmen bands, more ancient than the 


 Zanizaries themſelves, but very much de- 
ſpis'd ; they are made uſe of as Pioneers, and 
are ſometimes merely a bridge to the horſe 


| in marſhy grounds, and ſo many faſeines to 
fill up the ditches of a place befieged. 


AZ/EROLE (with Botanifts) a kind of 
medlar-tree, the leaves of which are like 
parſley, the flowers grow in cluſters, and have 


ſeveral Jeaves, which a roſewiſe, the 
fruit is ſmaller than a ar, red, and of an 
agreeable taſte, 


AZ'IMUTH Dial, one whoſe..ſtyle or 
gnomon is at right angles to the plane of the 


Magnetical AZIMUTH (in Aſtronomy) is 
the apparent diſtance of the ſun from the 


north or ſouth point of the * 
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AZONxs (of a privative, and Zan, Gr. 
a zone or country) with Myt bolog it, ſuch 
gods as were not private divinities, of any 
particular country, but were acknowledged as 
gods In every country, and wete worſhipped 
by every nation. 5 

AZURE (of azurro, Ital. or axul, Sp. 
which fighifies blue, or of Lazulut lapis, L.) 
the colour of the ſky. | 

AZURE (in Heraldry) i. e. blue; this co- 
lour, Gni/lim ſays, conſiſts of much red and 
a little white, and repreſents the colour of 
the ſky in & clear, ſun-ſhiney day, and in 
engraving is expreſs'd by lines drawn a-croſs 
the ſhield, as in the eſcutcheon, ö 


F ; , 
B. 4 pear 


b Roman, B b Tralick, B b Englih, 

B e Greek, Sm are the ſecond let- 

ters of theſe alp 5 5 2 
B, in Exp words, is not heard or pro- 
nounced after m, as climbs dumb, rumb, 


thumb, &c. 65 
B, is uſed av an abbreviation of ſeveral 


words, as B. A. Baccalaureus Artium, a batch« | 


elor of arts; B. V. Beata vine, i. e. the 
bleſſed Virgin, Sc. Maria. 

B (with the Ancients) a numeral, denot- 
ing 300. | | 0 

B, with a daſh, over it fignifies 3000. 

BA/AL (in the Hebrew, ſigniſies lord or 
mighty) an idol of the Moabites and Phani- 
cians, called alſo Bel, and is thought to have 
been the firſt of idols. 8 

BA BEL. (0a, Heb. . 6. confulion) a 
huge tower in the land of . Shinar in Meſopo- 
tamia, ſaid to have been built 5146 paces 
high, having an equal baſis; the paſſage was 
round the fide, and had many apartments 
and rooms for people, cattle, horſes, carts, | 
&c. incloſed within it. The hands of all or 
moſt of the inhabitants of the earth were 
employed in it after the flood, before they 
were ſeparated ; ſuppoſed to be begun by the 
order of Nimrod, to ſecure them againſt a 
ſecond flood. It was rendered famous upon the 
account of the confuſion of languages, which 
cauſed them to deſiſt from their attempts. 

To BABBLE (les, Germ. Gabiller, 
F.) 1. To prattle like a child; to prate im- 
perfectly. 2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 
3- To talk thoughtleſsly ; to tell ſecrets. 4. 
To talk much, * | | 

kat (babil, F.) idle talk; ſenſeleſs 
prattle. - | 

BABBLEMENT (from babble) ſenſeleſs * 
bra. : 

BABBLER (from babb/e) 1. An idle talker; 
an irrational prattler. 2. A teller of ſecrets. 

BAB'YLON, anciently the metropolis of | 
Chaldea,' founded either by Nimrod or Belus, 
and by Ninus and Semiramis improved, ſo as to 
be accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the 


The river Euphrates rin through the middle = 
of bogs mon ſhores being joined by a 
bridge of ftupendous architecture: dome au- 
thors write, that the city, when in its greateſt 
grandeur, was in compaſs 46 miles. The 
walls were built by queen Semiramis, ſo large 
and high, that ſome write they were 200, 
others 250, and others 40 feet high ; but 
the moſt common received meaſure is, that 
they were fifty cubits high, and ſo broad, that 
three chariots might go upon them without 
danger, Diodorus Siculus writes, that they 
were 300 or 4350 ſtadia in compaſs, that is, 
above twefity-two Engli/h miles, and five 
ſtadia high, having ono} gardens on them. 
BACCA/TED (baccatust, L. beſet with 
Is, alſo having many berries. | 
BACCH ANA'LIA, a feftival in honour of 
Bacchus, celebrated with much ſolemnity by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans; theſe feaſts 
were alſo called 0-gya, of oęyꝗ, fury of tranſ- 
ic _—_ of er Hen and enthu- 
aſm le ſeemed to be poſſeſſed 
with at the e celebration. 
BACCHAN TES the pri and 
BAC CHANALS I priefts of Bacchus, 
who celebrated his faftivals with cymbals, 
drums, timbrels, noiſe and ſhouts, running 
about in a e manner, crowned with 
ivy, vine-twigs, & and rying in their 
hands a thyrſfis . with the 
ſame plants, L. | 
BACH ELORSHI (bacca/aureat, F. Ne- 
calaureatus, L.) the eſtate ot condition of 2 
man never married g 
BACK (bac 


5 
; 
I 
Ut 
; 
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4+ The rear; oppoſed to the var. 
5- The place behind. 6. The part of any 
thing out of fight. 7. The thi 
any tool, oppoſed to the edge ; as, the back 
of a knife, or ſword 5 whence d, 
Aword with a back, $. To turn th 
one, is to forſake him, or neglect him. 9. 
To turn the Sact is to go away; to be not 
BACK (from the gon.) v. To the place 
from which one came. 2. Backward ; from 


time. > 
To BACK (from the noun back.) r. To 
mount on the back of a horſe. 2. To 
break a horſe ; to train him to bear upon his 
back. 3. To place upon the back. 4. To 
maintain; to ſtrengthen. 5. To juſtify ; to 
ſupport 6 · To ſecond. 

To BACK BITE (from back and bite] Te 
cenſure or reproach the abſent. 


world for its extraordinary walls and gardens. 


BACEBITER (from backbite.) A privy 
calum- 
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Alumnistor 3 2 cenfurer, of the abſent. 
BACK CARRY. Having on the back. 
| Manwood, in his foreſt laws, noteth it ſor 


one of the four circumſtances, or. caſes, 


_ wherein a foreſter may arreſt an offender a- 


gainſt vert or veniſon in the foreſt, via. Sta- 
ble-ſtand, dog-draw, backcarry, and bloody- 


Hand. Cowe!, 


- BACKDOOR (from back and door) The 
door behind the houſe; privy paſſage. | 


. Popery, Which is ſo far ſhut out, as not to 


re · enter openly, is ſtealing in by the backdoor 
of atheiſm. Atterbury. 3 | 
, BACKFRIEND (from back and friend) 
pions backwards; that is, an enemy in 
. f 
BACKSTAFF 


-  BACEQUADRANT S an inſtrument by 
the French, called the Engliſh quadrant, 
invented by. captain Davis; being the fim- 
pleſt and exacted inſtrument hitherto invent- 
ted for taking the ſun's zenith diſtance at ſea, 
by the help of which the altitude is preſent- 


5 Tt conſiſts of 8 arches, the arch x of the 


leaſt radius contains 60 degrees, and that of | 


y having the largeſt radius contains three de- 
grees. It has alſo three vanes ; the vane at þ 
is called the horizon vane, that at S the 


ſhadow vane, and the vane at E is called the 
fight vane. . 


BACK WARD 2 (bac pend, Sax.) on, 
BACK WARDS5õ at. or towards the back 
part; alſo unwilling, loath to. - 


__  BACK'WARDNESS , (bacpeannerre, 


Sax.) an unreadineſs, an unwillingneſs ; alſo 
a defectiveneſs in procifiency in any, attain- 
ment. ; 5 . e d ; 
BAG (in Traffck) a particular quantity of 
ſome ſort of commodities, as of pepper, from 


1 to 3 hundred weight, SS. 


BAGAVEI. (with the citizens of 
- BETHU'GAVEL Exeter) a certain 
tribute or toll granted to the citizens upon all 
manner of wares brought to- that city to be 
fold, towards the paving of the ſtreets, .re- 
vo, of the walls, and maintenance of the 
city, REY : 7 Bold | 
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| out value; bare. 
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BACG/GAGE (of carrying a bag or kna 

ſack) a ſoldiers's trull; 1 

a ſorry wench. 28 ; 3 
BAIL (in a Foreft) a limit or bound, ac- 

cording as a foreſt is divided into the particul 

* of . Nn 

AILEE (in Lato) the perſon to whom 
the goods of a perſon belles 23 


livers ſuch good. by 9 
White BAKERS, this company is of great 
antiquity ; They were a 
company the 1ſt of Ed- 
ward II. had anew char- 
— ter 1 Henry VII. con- 
firmed by Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI, queen 
Mary, queen Elizabeth 


5 | arms are gules, three garbs 
Or on a chief, an arm iſſuing out of a cloud 
proper, holding a pair of ſcales Or, between 
three garbs of the firſt. | 
Brown BAKERS were 
incorporated the 1th. of 
king 7 ames I. Their 
arms are gules, a hand 
iſſuing out of the clouds 
proper, holding a pair of 
balance, an anchor in a 
chief barry w Or and 
oe - .. azure on a Cheveron 
gules, between three garbess. 
BAKER (of bacian, Sax.) a maker of 
bread. | ; | 
BA'LANCE (probably of bilanx, L. 
BAL'/LANCE H or balance, F.) one of the 
fix ſimple powers in Mechanicks, uſed princi- 


: pally for determining the equality or difference 


of weight in heavy bodies; they are of ſeveral 
forms, as ſcales, ſteel-yards, G. 
BALANCE (with Aſtronomers) called 
BALLAACE 5 in Latin Libra, of which 
this is the characteriſtiek, is one of the 
12 ſigns of the Zodiac, into which the ſun 
enters at the autumnal equinox in September; 
the conſtellation conſiſts of eight ſtars, repre- 
ſented on a globe by the form of a balance or 
pair of ſcales, * 8 
BALANCE (of the Air) the weight of 
that fluid, whereby, according to its known 
property; it preſſeth where it is leaſt reſiſted, 
till it is equally adjuſted in all parts. 
' BALAS'SIUS, the balaſs ruby, a preci- 
ous ſtone of a faint red colour. e 


ſons, from Servilius Balatro, a debauch'd 
libertine, whence probably the French have 
derived their Poltroon. a | 

BALD (bal, Welch) 1, Without hair, 
2. Without natural covering. 3. Without 
the uſual covering, 4. Unadorned '; ine legant. 
5. Stripped; naked without digaity 3 with- 


5 
2 
8 


* 


* 
— 
* 
— 


1 


* * 
=} 
* 


dre 3 alſo 


BAILLOR (in Lato) the party who. de- 


and king James. Their 


BALATRONES (balatrones, Hor.) an 
ancient name given to wicked and lewd per- 


, BALD'NESS (balvnerre, Sax.) not har 
N 


in coats of arm; but alw 


rent colours, as 


. hurt eee, 


dred ——_— 


or ſmall turned pillars, of 
2 man may lean his elbow upon them; fixed 


to baths, &c. 


gy 


bo br doe ee 
ALE (hal, F,) = bundle or parcel. of | 


* packed up 


for carriage. 
BALE (bal, Sax. bak, Dan. bal, bel, 
n N calamity, 
9 ** = uſed by Aller, ho 
the water; that is, laue it "out, | 
by way of of dicinetion from 
To BALE (embe/ler, "P, . Ha.) 


to make up into a bale. 
BALEFUL (from bale) full. of KN 
full of grief; ml} 5 woful.: 
of . miſchief ; deſtructive, Po 
BALEFULLY: (from balefal) demo. y 3 
9 2 ap 
Tv ALX 1. 10 We 
2. To miſs any 2 3. png Heft, 


wy T5 4 (among heap on arg. great beat, 


ſuch ' as is uſed in building z* alſo à poll or 


rafter over an out-houſe or bam. 


BALL (bat, F.) r 


" BAL'LAD (balad,. F. ) a ſong. - 
BALLS (in Heraldry) a a, 
by heralds ral - 
led by other names, according to their diffe- 
es, beſants, golps, guzes, - 
tes, pomeis, 7 0g eren 
teauxes 3 which ſee in their pro 
BAL'LISTERS (in a Chur 


) an am AY 


| of pillars, which rails in the 33 


BALLISTTicks (of bali, L, croſs- 


| down! or engines for caſting javelins, - great 
95 3 os 


the art of making ſuch engines. 
VA * wa Deeds) a whole coun 
bade alſoa h 


to the chief conſtable 3 or 
a manor; __ v * the ſte ward. een 
BALLUSTRA'/DE, a; row of ballifters 


a height as 


upon a terrace walk or top of a building, to 


divide it inta two or more ſeparate partes. 


BAL Chymy, ct of - 
mon pogo 1b on 8 wav; | 


They firſt difſolve the ſalt, and having cla- ; 


Tified it well, ſet it in horſe dung for the ſpace 


of two or three months, and after. this it is | 


diſtill'd ſtrongly. with /2 ſand beat, which 
produces an — ak ſubſtance, of a quality 
fo preſervative, that (it is ſaid) the moſt cor- 
ruptible things-being ſteep d in it are preſerved | ſon 
time out of mind and that the dead bodies 
of the ancients have been preſerved- h it, 
without being reduced to a mummy ;.f {| 

BAL NEKAR VT (b Ja) belonging | 


BALNEA/TORY. a a Y 
NEA * 


longing to a bath or 


BALSAM (in B 
— (i 8 


aun 
eccigſiit. fiert ſolitæ, Cowel. 2. A cũrſe q; ex- 


Ba 


eee BALSAM, « fweet tener . | 
ritaous ſubſtance of the r 1 
[ 1 perſume. e 


BALSA'MUM' dane le, Or. of ya, 


hw, res) the balſam or balm- Foes the 
juice that drops from len nyo; . « moſt 
bas 4 ſcent, L. 

AM, at, the ealnoing of the ck 
places in Great Britain, denotes - the: quality 
of the place, that it eicher now or formesly 
was eng, from the Saron beam, which f- 
. of Anden _ 

1 Ze, of 
BAN (ban, Teut. a publick. . 
as of proſeription, inte , excommunica- 
tion, publicle fale,) 1. Publick notice given 
of anything, w 


commanded or forbidden. - 


y eſpecially in the — — con- 


tracts in the church before marriage, to the 
ase ef any gta e the in- 
tention of the parties, eith 

kindred or otherwiſe, t hw 
exception in time. And, in 
Jie; hreciematinnss e if ” 


communication. 3. Interdiction 8 Ban 
of the empire z a. publick cenſure by which 
the privilega.of * German NE: 


ow 

To BAN G, bur. aneh cure 
ee A gut 

BAN. (Band, San.) an crvament. or 
eloathing ſor the neck. 4207 e 
To BAND (abe, Sax.) wo: to bandy, to 

gather into, or 1 a ſaction. 

BAND of 3 a company: or tet of 
 muſicians,: or ſelected for the perfor- - 
. a Iymphooy on an , . 


BAND of Gentlemen — ni | 


pany of geatiemen 
tend ORE} Ds ” peers ne on N en 


bene : * Ap 


BAN Se ee Ian 


alſo a dog for In, beare, Se. 
. (babs, Sam. — 1. Poi - 
N 2 


| which un enn 1 
ac hg 
To BANE (from- the noun to-poiſan. 
- BANE/FUL, poiſonous, 2 KY 
DAY E'FULNESS, poiſonouluels, deftruc- 


a BAN'TER, a Jeering, a. rallying by 


3 of dwerſion, & c. 


. a. ſmall. fi, called 


| N = rer dr. frm Peale, 


BA- 
— 8 to «dihinlfter rhe ſacrament 


1 (barre, F. ) F.) wy An piece wood 
other matter croſs a paſſage to 
. . . Abolt 3 a 9 of fron 
r — A door, 10 ing into 
"the poſt or wall to hold it. 3. Any obſtacle 
which hinderzor obſtructs, - 4. Arock, or bank 
_ at the enttande of aatbour or riyer, 
{tips cannot ſail ober at low Water. 5. 

r for pre vention. 6. The place | 

9 of law are tried, or Where cri - 
— ate ſudged ; ſo called from” the bar 
placed to hinder 8 from ineommoding the 
<<6urts „ An incloſed' place in a tavern or 
coffee · houſe, here the houſekeeper fits and 
receives reckonings. 8. In Law, a 
exception againſt'a demand of plen t by 
he defendant in an action, werden ne- 
tion of rhe plaintiff for ever. Tr is divided into a 
ur to common intent, and a bay fpecial : a 
lar to n common intent, id un ofdinary or ge- 
metal zur, that diſables the declaration or plea 
of the plaintiff za bay ſpecial, is that which 
. is more than Yn and falls but in the 


2 + Caſe im hand, upon circuniftance of the 
fact. Cotbel. 9. ny thing by which the 
compages — A & held vogether. 10. 


Any "thing that is laid croſs dhorber, as bars | 
In heraldry. 11. Ar F gold or filver, is a 
Jump or wedge from the mines, elced down | 
Tee e of mould, _— never — 12, 
Bars of a berſe. The upper part of the gums 
Ferri ee and the hrinders chat bears 
vs teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and 
- by. id fraiti6n, che horte 13. 
Bars, id mujick, are ſtrokes drawn perpendi- 
acroſs the lines of a piece of muſick; 
tune. 
BAR-SHOT. To baif dolles 


cularly 
ved to regulate the Werren gt meaſure of | 


ied 


2. 


o except; 
12 Lek to hinder | 


"20 ks ID 3. | 
70 lar 2 vein. 


_ erer of * ſuit. 


ignant 
3 Shes the ſkin above it, diſengaging 
it, and tying it both above and Ares and 
between two ligatures. 

BARBARIAN (barbarus, L. Tt bn 
to have Ggnificd at fist enly foreign, or a! 
foreigner; but, in time, implied me de- 
Fre of wildneſe 2 . A ma un- 
civilized; untaught; a * 4.4 ereignen 
3. A'brutab monſter; 4 ö without pity ; 
2 Ss of N 


. * 5 


« REI 

2 N 

* 2 A 5 — * 8 : 
* 9 * . 

3 F 2 * . x | 


ma ee 3 


BA 
Lek Belbfipity , Br, 


BARBARICK, bar {cus L, ron 
NN bt 0 ** 8 1 


Fe 


BARISM e, 4 8 
— 4 "ſpeech "Eontfiity to” the- Hed nh * 

— of any langvage- 3 

arts; Want of Wards 37 

, —_— of manners; Weft 
W 19 5 unpitying Hatdheſs 3 
"PARBAR TY (from "barbaromn.) 1. Sa- 

1 incivility, 2. pc of inhomani- 
Ns Barbariſm ; whpurity * 5 

'B RBAROUS ne 
Or.) 1, Stranger to civility 881 
lied. . Ignorant: 5 wind Ny Zen os 

. Cruel; inhuman. 

'BARBAROUSLY- Thom 5 1. 
Iendrantiy; without lnoWiedpe of arts. 2. 
In a manner contraty to ther les of ſpsech. 
3. Crvally: ; inhumanlyx: 

BARBAROVUSNESS | (erb, bur bares.) 
1. an: ie of CL * pu of 
N elt 

BA og a for of beim browght 
from the Weſt Indies, | 

"BARALLOT'S, a ekt; br bersteks at 
' Bohpnein Tay, ho hkdia'h _ in com- 
mon, deen thai wives and chi 1 

BARB, . à horſe of che Babary dre, 
much efcee med "for their Avis And 


therefote are much coveted forſtallions ; they 
being ſaid to retain their native vigout to the 
very laft. The owners of chem in Barbary 
preſerve the gehen bgies of hefe Harbt, as 
barefully, a8 we do thoſe of dur noble ty 
les 5 t are ſaid alſ6'to" be able to 1 
an o ; and ſome of them bre phe 
at the price of ot of wee 
| Ao eb 


flevlin 
BARB ACAN besser Ia 1.7 en 


hh 


a 


* 


ns bird is leſe than the — — 


4 
8 


. left in a Wall e tolcome 
Th in and go out at, When buildings are erected 


in places liable to be 'overſlowel, or te drain 
the water off à terraſs. ane 


Tg & © 


BARBACAN' (in Mie oo, tn 
aperture or cleft, made In the caſ- 
tis or fortreſs to fire v Wee. 0 

RARBARY. Paltons,” Eid of Hawks 
commonly taken in "oe "tw making 
their paſſage through Tha 5 Ss this 


bold; it is plumed with a yoo the ng, 
and armed with long talons and ſtretchers. 
"BARBE, the armbur of the Rorſes of the 
ancient knights and ſoldiers, no were ac- 
coutered at all points. ; 
be BARBS, « forfof armour for Horſes, Shih 
covered the neelc, breaſt) and efopper. 5 


7 $ 1 mM At. I cis ih . 


BAN BES (with bu "andnien) 4 diſtemper 
in 'black® cattle, knsw-n a "ſuperfluous 
piece of fleſh on their tongues which fome- 
\'fimes 2 them from ati ig theif meat. 
| BA RBER OM ey "PA in- 

| 25 i por 


* 19 ee 


B.A 
. I corporated by 


moſt kings, and - queens 
m_ with Pwr 3: 


Their arms are à cross h 


quartered Gulet, a lion paſ- 
n 2 gardant, Or, in the 
A ene a chevron be- 
— ny in the ſecon — Her pale 
argent & vrt, a:qoſe crowned with an im- 
perial crown, the firſt as the fourth, the ſe- 
cond. as the third. 
BAR'BICANAGE (Old Rec.) money 


given for the maintenance VY a barbican or 


watch tower. 

BARDS ( eee the ancient Britons and 
Gauls) a vets who deſcribed and ſung ' 
ina k 0 of 1 
great commanders and noblemen z they la- 
boured to encourage virtue, and frequently 
influenced the chiefs on both ſides to hearken 
to a reconciliation, as to the matters in 
difference, even when v7 two armies were 


ready to join n bat 
BA R O'ME- 


fure an inftru- . 
ment for eſtimat - 
ing the weight or 
I pillar of the at- 
moſphere, and the 
_ ſeveral minute va- 
tiations of the 


pillar; by which 
variations the va- 
rious changes of 
the weather are 
determined. 
The firſt inven- 
tor of it was Tor- 
ricelli, at Florence, 


F 


e GI ee 


lar ſenns brought 
it into France the 
year following, 
1644, and Mon- 
fleur 'Paſchel om 
it in 1646, and 
dave an account of 
iĩt in a piece printed 
in 1647 3 e uſes | 
of this instrument 


* 
4,1) it 
(th, 4 
4 \ ( 
1 6 — ˙:—— nn i i COON 


of wehe 


keins fd | 
zoard IV but conficmed, | 


the noble atchievments of | 


weight of that 


in 1043. From 


to diſcover the | 
atmoſphere (one | ti 


ay air obs 2 11 and the 
mmerged in a wooden 4 
diameter, ſo however as not 75 touch deb bot- 


7 9 again Webel nto any nymber 305 
ſmaller parts, Laſtly, tube is inc ſoſed 


and the baſon open, though. ſecured from 


duſt. 
Many attempts been made 
the changed in the romgter more 
and ſo to meaſy e atmoſphere” mote de- 


curately ; which bay” given riſe to-a great 
number of Baromerers of different ſtructures. / 
Hence comes te, Dragmat = 
— ur, H. zental Bo eme, Ru 


A marine 2 
double Thermometer . 
See Thermometer. | 7E 

Obſervations for the u f arometer. © 
. 25 Es 
wm not exceed three inches in e 

g. 

2. The rifing of the 

preſages fair weather, and its 


mein ror woke 


Hs dr 
foreſhews froſt rtf ren — | 
or four dinifions in froſty. weather, a thaw 
will certainly follow , bat if the mercury | 
riſes in a continued ſnow will follow. 


5. If ſoon after *thefalling of the 
foul weather enſues, there will be but 


the ſame will happen. 
6. If the mercury riſe much 5 
foul weather, and continues ſo ſor two or 
three days before” the foul weather in over, 
then continued fair weather will enſue. 
7. If the mercury 
in fair weather, and c 
three days before the rain comes, them . 


wan expeRt a great deal of web, and very pro- 


E che — Ae diſcoveries) the weather 


chances of the. weather, Se. 


The mechaniſm of the Baroneter. is as | 


follows: A gals tube A B, 


in A, having its diameter about one | 


tenth © an inch, and its length at leaſt 13 


welten u Sled an 2 


\ 


fo for two or 


ee eee, A eee 


- ——᷑ ——— — 


| . 
th 
+ 
#4 


* 


_ allow 


Furpaſe they were to maintain 30 ſeldiers for 


Sb 
vations'; for ir the mercury ftands at mock 
rain, and riſes up to changeable, it then 
ſoreſhews fair weather, although not to con- 


tinue- ſo long as it would have done if the 


mercury were higher; ſo places which are 
more northerly have a greater alteration of 
the riſe or fall of the mercury, than thoſe 
that are more ſoutherly. 1 f 


BAROME- 
TER, is 
contrivance 
for the apply - 
ing an index 
to the com- 
mon Barme- 
ter, which 
- index ſhews 
the variation 
of the alti» 
tude of the 
mercurialcy- 
linder, which 
at moſt does 
not exceed 
© three inches, 
Which never- 
thelefs may 
N | de made as 
diftinguiſhable as if it were three feet or three 
yards, or as much more as is defired, the 
form of it is as here deſcribed. | 
BARON, is a'degree of nobility, next but 
inferior- to à viſcount, but ſuperior to a gen- 
tleman, anciently they were ſuch as had the 
gorernment of provinces committed to them, 
and are in probability the ſame with court 


Þarons, and were immediately after the con- 


queſt ; they, if they would, might come to 


parliament, and were probably the ſame with 


our Wourt Barons now, and then fat as Peers 


in the upper hovſe of rhament, call'd lords; 


this dignity at the wholly depended on 

king's pleaſure ; but afterwards they ob- 
taived- letters patent of the king, to make 
the title hereditary to their male iſſue, and 
. called Baron, either by writ or creation. 

BARONS by Writ, were call'd alſo Ba- 
rum by preſcription, becauſe they and their 
anceſtors have continue#Barons, : 7 24s the 
memory of man, and have their ſurnames 
added to the tit lord; but thoſe by their 
patent are called ter the names of their ba- 


their ſeats in the houſe of. los ds. 

BAR ONE TS, by K. James I. in the 
yrar 1617, were created on condition of de- 
Ending the province of Lier in Treland, 


Which was at that time much haraſſed by the 


rebels, with the arms of which they were 
d to charge their coat, and for that 


* 


4 


BARONS by Tenure, are ſuch as the bibo, 
. who ha ve baronies annexed to their biſhopricks, |. 
and have the title of lords ſpiritual, and take 


* . 
L 4 
> 4 
a2 3 K 7 
2 * 4 


"BS 


| the ſpace of OY zz of pay into the Ex. 
|. — a ſur ſufficient ew it, which at 
eit he pence per day, amounts to the ſum of 
100% 5 pounds ſterling. B 
This degree of honour is next to a Baron, 
and takes the precedency of all knights, ex- 
cept 5 of the garter, and is the loweſt 
d of honour that is hereditary. 
BAR/REL 
large cavity behind the tympanum' of the ear, 
1in depth about three or four lines, - cov 
with a very fine membrane, on which are ſeve- 
ral veins and arteries 1 
BARRELS of earth (in an 22 a ſort 
of half hogſheads filled with earth, which are 
uſed as breaſt-works for covering the ſoldiery ; 
and alſo to break the gabions- made in the 
ditch, and alſo to roll into breaches, 
BARREL of a watch. See Fuzee. ; 
Thundering BARRELS (with Gunners) bar- 
rels filled with bombs, grenadoes, and other 
fire-works, to be rolled down a breach. | 
BARRENNESS (of unbenend, Sax.) un- 
fruitfulneſs, a not bearing. | | 
- BAKREN SIGNS (with Afrolog-ri) the 
figns Gemini, Leo and Virge, ſo called becauſe 
when the queſtion is aſk'd, whether ſuch a 
perſon ſhall have children or not ? If ore of 
thoſe ſigns be upon the cuſp, or firſt point of 
the fifth houſe, they may take it for grant: d, 


ö 


BARRICA/DOES (inregular 6 e 
are trees cut with fix faces, and croffed wit 
hattoons of the length of half pikes, bound 
with iron at the ſeet; to be ſet up in paſſages 
* breaches, to keep back either horſe or 
oot. F E346 
BAR'/RIERS (in mo 
Fortiſcat ion) are 
great ſtakes ſet up 
about ro feet di- 
ſtance one from a- 
nother, and about 
4 or 5 feet high, 
having tra*ſoms or 
overthwarth rafters = ' 2 
to ſtop ſuch as would violently force their 


ſpaces between a Citadel and the town, in half 
| moons and other Work s. 
plead) are pleaders at the bar of a court of 
judicature, and are of two ſorts, either out- 
ward or utter, or inner, 8 £7 
Outward BARRI3TER 2 one who after 
Utter BARRISTER | F long fludy of 
the law, at leaſt $grears, is called to publick 
practice, and aimitted to plead,  Randing 
without the bar. e 
Inner BARRISTER, one who being 2 
ſerjeant at law, or elſe an attorney of the 
King or prince, or any of the king's, Ge. 
council, are allow'd out of reſpect to plead 
within the bar. | 55 
Fa BARYCOLA (of gag, duly, and _ 
£1! Fo 


the ear (with Anatomifts) x | 


that the perſon enquiring ſhall have none. 


way in. . Theſe are uſually etected in void 


BAR'RISTERS (of Bar st which they 


"ICH 


r OR V any Ne TOE Hy > AOL 


ab.” | 

BASE (with. 0 te fallen as 

of 5 4 feet and a balf long; the dia- 

meter at the bore 1 inch 1 quarter; it weighs 

203 pounds, carries a ball x od 1 8th dia- 

meter, and 5 or 6 ounces wei 
BASE (in Arcbite@ure) the foot of a pillar | of 


it, or that part which is 


which ſup 
Ys and lies upon the —_— 


under r the 


"ASE 3 (in Opricks) js that p 
diſtance from the pole of a convex glaſs, in 
which the objects, F hich are beheld through 
it, appear aiftinR, and well def ned; and is 
the ſame with what is called the Focus. 
BASE Ring (of a Cannon) is the large ring 
next to and juft behind the touch-hole. 

BASE Tenure (Law term) is holding by 
villenage or other cuſtomary ſervice, in diſ- 
tinction from the higher tenure in e we 
by military ſervice. 

BASE, a fiſh, otherwiſe called a el, 

BASE (bat, F. baſſ, Ital. baxo, Span. 
baſſus, low Lat. Bagy, Gr.) 1. Mean, vile, 
worthleſs, 2. Of mean ſpirit, diſingenuous, 
Klibera}, ungenerous,. low, without dignity of 
ſentiment. 3. Of low ftation, of mean ac- 
count, without dignity of rank; without ho- 
nour, 4. Baſe- worn born out of wedlock, 
and by conſequence of no honourable birth, 
5. Applied to meta s: without value; it is 
uſed ia this ſenſe of all meta . gold and 
filver, 6. Applied to ſounds; 

It is more frequently written boſe ry 
the comparitive baſer ſeems to require baſe. 

. BASE-BORN. © Born out of wedlock. 

BASE-COURT. Lower-court, not the 
cbief 'court that leads to the houſe. 

„„ Mean-ſpirited, worth- 


BASE-VIOL (vfoully written dfv! 
an inſtrument which is uſed in Concerts for 
the baſe ſound. | 

BASE- 3 bas, F. baſe; Ly 1. 7: The 
bottom of any thin 
the lower part of a daes, or co — on 
The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. 3. That part of 
any ornament that hangs down, as houſings. 
4. The broad part of any body; as the bot- 
tom of 'a cone. G Srockings, or perhaps 
the armour for the letze, from 64, F. ö. 
The place from which racers or tilters run; 
the bottom of the _ 7. The ftring that 
gives a baſe ſound, 8. An old ruftick play ; 
written by Che 5 

To BASE (6afier, F.) To enobale, to make 
leſs valuable by admixture of meaner metals. 

BASELY (from baſe.) 1. In à baſe man- 


ver, meanly, diſkonourably, agg 


BA 
from bafe.) 1. Meanneſs, 


neſs | '- BASENFSS (from 
"| vileneſs, badneſs, 4. Vilene def metal. 3. 
| 'x ' Baffardy, 4 | 


of ſoundy 4 + 
BASILICK (Baring, Gr.) a large hall, 
| having two ranges of pillars, and two ifles or 
| wings with galleries over them. Theſe Ba- 
 filitks were at firſt made for the palaces of 
prices, and aſterwards converted into courts 
of 22 and at laſt into churches ;\ whence 
flick is g taken for a magnificent 
hire as the bafilich of St. Peter at Rome. 
BASILISK ( Malen, So a long piece 
. — 2 


[24 e — tunnel, ſituate betwixt the 
anterior ventricles of the brain, and ending 


at the fein of the glenduls picuicaria. EG 65. 
Res 


* BASSO Refievo(in 
ing, &c.) i. e. Baſt or low 177 6 
ſed work, is when only half the to pl 
figures are repreſented, or when the work is 
How, flat, or but a little raiſed ; as when #. 


_—_ or coin _ — 
in, and hardly diſtingu 2 
it is Caid ah Horny mon le rt og 
when it is much raiſed, the relief ee 


is 
be bold and ſtrong. 

BAS'TARD (in Læro) one han of: 2 woe 
man unmarried, ſo that the father is not. 
known by. the order of the lam. 

- BASTARDY, an inquiry, ett 
or wal at lay, whether one be a mne. 


peer (in Peri in Fronce) the name 


| earth, and ſometimes faced or lined with flone 
or brick, and ſometimes with ſods, which ge- 
nerally advances towards the cam „ the 
bounding lines of it being two „, two 
flanks, and two demi-gorges, Gr. 1 


Hollow BAS TIO 6 * 2 

Voided BASTIO - baſtion having only 
' a rampart and a _ ranging about its 
flanks 728 faces, ſo 'a void ſpace is fe 
towards the center. BN : k 


BA STON fin - ArchiteFare). 
BAT TOON & / fame as Tru, a rou 
member encom 
tween the Plinth at the Lil. 11 
BATAVIANS, Hollander or Dutch peo- 
ple, who inhabit dhe eee called 
the United Provinces. © 
BATCH'ELOR, che o 4 . 


rive it from Bacea larrea, L. 1, e. Laurel ber- 
ry, in alluſion to the ancient cuſtom of crown 
ing 2 with laurel, baccis lauri ; others, 
of baculus or Veil, L. à ſtaff, becauſe 
( ſay) a ſtaff was put into the hand of 
batchelors at their commencement; as a ſym- 


| finiſhed, and of the liberty they were reſtored 
to. Hence tha title of e of Arts, 
Divinity, -Mafich, <Q 


SON (with Anatomiftt a round cavity : 


BASTION- (in Fortification) a maſs of | 


ng the baſe of a pillar be- 


is much controverted by criticks; ſome de- 


bol of their authority, of their ſtudies being 


BAT CHE. 


| / 
| 
{ 
! 
f + 
| 
{ 
ry 
i 


WA 
L of Bas chevetier, F.) 
open es eee anciently. | 


given to perſona who; ambitious to.acquire ho- — 
2 eos ralovr,. were ſuperior'in; quality 


te eſquires:; but nat in circumſtances, to raiſe: | 
2-company'of Gon de arms, and therefore ſerv- 
el im the: army under the ſtandard of, Ban- 
arrett, being allowed colours of their own, 
- ambto' lead thin vaſſals, | _ 

In the-ancicot conſtitutions af theadmiralty, 
this title e e eee the tr 
of Barons. | 

BATCHELOR of Ares (in Oxford). is 
due uche has taten the firſt degree” in the 
lberal arte and ſciences, in order to Which he 
is required to be a; ſtudent” there 4 years, and 
in 7 years. to: be intitled to that of - maſter of 
arts, and in 14 to be à batchelor of; divinity. 

BATCHELOR of Au, (at Canbridge) 
this: title there requires. only. 3 years ſtudy, 
and6 tw be maſter gf arts, and 13 for batche- 
lor of e 

RH 8 way 6 Lew) the title re; 


TA CHELORS (in AD young ſol- 
diers,, who have: ſignalized themſelves in the 
firſt campaign, and were prafente with the 
| military or gik ſpurs. 

_ - BATCHELOR, in ancient; times, was 
alſo a title given td a young cavalier, who 
had made his fuſt- campaign, and received 
the military girdle, 

BATCHELOR (of baculus, L.a ſraff}, a 

title gi ven w young military men, onaceount 


BA 


with with, hich. a 20 e 


| 


BATTERY « en rouge (Dr ee bats 

tery-uſed to- difmount th 

| n 2 9) R tot ale 

to the breach ace of the realm, 

by violently. * or a deming a þ as who 
may therefore. indict the to have 

_ action of — rg 2 e e and bat- 


t 
BATTERY (in Law): is the wrongful 
ſing of a. perſpn, upon which the perſon 
thus injured may lay an indictment againſt the 
offender, or he may have an ee 
but if the plaintiff made the firſt aſſault; 
defendant Halt be diſcharg'd, aud the plu 
1 de amerced to the king er bis al 
But all beating is notindiable or aQionable, 
5 a perſon pay juſtify the beating of another 
for an offence, ſo as moderately to correct him, 
as 2 father his child, a maſter his ſexvant, 
a ſchoolmaſter his pupil; fo likewiſe if 3 per- 
ſon ſhall attempt to take away. my goods, I 
may lay hands upon him 3 and if be will not 
deſiſt, may beat him rather than Jet him care 
ry them away · 
Menacing or Re breach of 
the peace, aſſaulting increafes it, and \dagtery. 


e er lan G. 


Ex. 


vain 5 
To e (Incert. Eeyn-) to. croſer d 


that the young cavaliers exerciſed themſelves | difappoin 


with ſtaffs and bucklers ; hence 2 were 
ealled Bacea/ares and Bacularii, i 1 time of | 
king Richard II. by Odorich and Va 
Hence 

BATCRRLORSG of amn, Vas a title an- 


ciently tiven to thoſe who came off viQtors in 


their firſt engagemen 
BATH MIS (with vatomifts) bone; _ 
fame as Troclea ; a cavity in the bone of th 
arm or ſhoulder on — ſide one, that at 
ceives the proceſs of the undermoſt and leſſer 
the two bones of the cubit, when the 
le hand is firetched out and bent. 


ing in the baſe of a 
led the Tore. 
To BATTE 


attire, to bent, F .J. To 
beat, to beat doi frequently uſed of walls 
thrown down by Artillery, or of the violence 
of engines of war. 2. To wear with beating. 
Lk Applied to perſons : to wear out with ſer- 


hos BATTER; A Word uſed only by | bod 
workmen. - The fide of a wall, or any tim- 
ber, that bulges from 13 bottom or-founda- 
tion, is faid to barter,  Moxon's Mech. Zar, 


wah a wag (from batter) he that 


BATT ERV from batter, or e F 3 
1. The act of e 2. eee 


2 


BATON (in Archit.]) a large ring or mould- Flemi 
column, otherwiſe cal 


DAWDINESS, lewdgeſs, qbſcene. gif: 
courſe ax actio 


BAY 2 J (4rebit.) the ſpace betwig 


two 


BAY, a a a bern at the end 
corn, &c. pore of Bay 5 Boa we 
floor and two heads where they lay corn, they 
ſay a barn of two Bays. 

BAIZ, à fort of woollen cloth, having 3 
long nap ſorpetimes fyzzed on ane 
ſometimes not. 

BAYS, the making of 
ger, Cc. ws bought þ into bee 
ngi, WhO hither to avoid 2 5 
ſecution of duke of A 8 
e e NEE 3 

Ela cules common to Teutonic, 
E 7 Soar l 


25 5 ay hen have 5 
m a 7 
eee fon the a A r 


Au int $90 N A. ae e 


Sa 


* * 
2 3 


” 


4 
N pO 
2 


, * — * 


u on os. X-ocnqiczi 


be 


WY ,. 


PY 


4 
25 


BE | 

Wed with foch Mtzrude, that ik d -not"eabily | 
explabied, © But 'as'a' matter of ourjofity and 

uſefulneſs, the different fignificationschall be 
| gte ſupported by examples "From autho- 
_ ®nties, der log to! be here inſerted, We ſay, 
to bear 4 burden, to bear ſorrow or teproach, 

to bear à *niime, to'bear u krudge, to bear 
fruit, or do. bear children. 2. To carry 26 a no 


burden. \ 0 convey or carry. $4 To carry 
2h, mark ef 5. To carry as a | 
mark. of N N , To pry as 3 


To carry in the mind, us love, or-hate. 12. 
Kd, ure, as pain,” without finlking. 13. 


ſaffer, to undergo. 14. Mie a to 
| "uſes without hem oy coi 15. To be eapa- 
ble of, to admit. 16. To produce, 0 fruit. 
bring forth, as a child. 18. To 

e in 6s to. ty. To pbſſeſe, as power or 
"Hon 9 90 To th 41. To 
maintain, to 22. To ſapport any 
he erat or hy. 43. To exhibit, 24. To 
0 rable for,” 25. To fuphly. 26. To 
de er of. 27. To behave, to act in 
f 1 28. Tothold, to reſtrain/ 29. To 
, to urge, to puſh.” 30. To conduct, 

N fannge. 31. To preſs. 32. To'incite, 


ainting. | 4. To bear à date; the time 
4 was Written. 133. To bear 
a price to babe a certain value. 36. To. 
bear in hand; to amuſe with falſe 


. f FE To bear off to carry away 
N 


dey w e . 


he 
4. To take effect, to ſucceed, + 
5 6. To tend, to de to any 
Ton act as an impellsat, ot as a2 


AI 91-4 with the particles 


3 7 To ruffer . To 
6 oy 3. To be Fruitfy ' or prolific. 


| | tefpe&/to other places. 10. 
To bear wy to ſtand firm without falling. 


11. To bear with "105 ecidure "act leaſing 4:6. {Povufluuatez-to be in agitrtion. g 

L n ks 3 ways, to ſearch. 8. e 
AR 7 (bee, Feat) Ve ng made 

) uſe & to cory a dead 'corple 


BiER 


# 


| 


To act bpen: 9. To Knoche a a:door, 


5 
ans (in ene) conftellations 


called Urſa majer and min. 


Te 


ARS (polcen às to her bur 


den) when The” urn 20 beam or  flender a | 


: Rent finks too deep = water; her 
being Megs” of Conlequence 
can on, - but a Kr burden 


To BEAR under another Seer Lee (Sea 
Phraſe) is when' #'ſkip, which” was to the 


windward, comes: under another lüp s Berg, 


T BEAR 2 is' 2 Side 
von to let the ſhip go be 'tws theers, 
_ direMly before che Wfnd. 0 

"mY BEAR (foken of ns) to be ſituate, 


* 


— —— : — 


B K. 


aviuch e dere ru er 2 


. e e 
ans (des ppley, 8 


ARNO Gn Ger- and Nivag- 
ien) che ſituaiom of — another; 


krhat is, with reſpect to the degiees of the 


to i horiron, which by mrvigstors ade Bieided!i into 
keep from falling. 9. o aflont. 10. 
To fupport"with proportionate 2 11. 


32 qual parts, called points of 
therefore hen they have foundurhar;point 
of the tompaſs will: carry them from one 
place to another, they call thatr:che : 
of that 2 
To BEAT, preter. 6rer;qpart.s 
vor — 1. To. 
to lay upon. To —— 
or biowe. 3. To ſtriks an inſtrutend of mu- 
ex 4. To break to p „ Uremmmuni- 
blows. 5. To ſtriks buſfies oy ground, 
br te a. motion to ron 6. 73 
chreſh to drive the corn out vi the huſck. 
To mix things by long anch 
8. Tol batter with engines of af 9. To 
daſh, as water, or bruſh} u wind, 70 x075To 
tread a path. 11. Tomake t path, 
Ing it · wick cracks. 12. T 
due, to vanquiſh. Paper va yd over- 
labour. 14. Tolay or preſs, as ſtanding corn. 
by! hurd weather,” 15. To depreſs; to cruſh 


. heat 


-pretences, | by . uſcally with the par- 


tiele dun. 16. Todrive by violence. 17. 
beat down ; to endeavour'by 
to ſink or leſſen the value; H bp; 


To act in to attack ſuddenly, to alarm, +4 e bear 


ane to RD: ta go vn f 4 

To EAT. 1. . o move in r ulfarory 
way. 2. To daſhy al flord or tn. 3. To 
1 + a6 To move With 
repetitions o me act or ſteuke. 5. To 
. ton bein atitation, as a fore ſwelling, 


ö violence. 2 9. To ſp 
9 to enforce by 

as to pe opt ſoldiers.” 
{BEAT "the werd.) 
RES. 24 "20 


IA 1 4 
' 0 BEATER (from 2 Nn iaſtrument 


wh . any thing is chmmiauted or 


7 * 4 perſon much given to blos. 

ky 

babe become (from 4 and come, 1:4 To 
ener into ſome Rats or conditionz by a change 
from ſome other. 2. To batons: of 3 to be 
thel late of to be the end- of, to be the final 


agitation. | 


xr bore 


To move with flureering azitation. 18. TO 
r 
the price demaned. 19%) To . den 3 


uent 


jon.” de To ter | 


IRE ipret; # became, comp. pret. 


ce _ 369 5 : 


r 


r 


* * 
* , 
n 
. ³ m .. — 
— — —— — a = 


— REI EIS 
Tee — ID, Ng 


— 2 — hap er 


i 
: 
! 
| 
| 
: 


{ 
' 


-word ir-nevet, . , 
- come? is uſed for:wvhat is betome of bim ? $ 


the interrogative what. 3. Whereis he be- 


To BECOME- N be or by, and 
ePemen, Sax. to pleaſe.) . Applied to 


perſons, to appear in a — — to 


* in e mae as 0 40 grace to 


de 


on BECOMING (from: become) chat which 
pleaſes by un elegant propriety 3 grace t 
s ſometimes uſed; Sh 


without any ren 


or p manner. 
- BECOMING 
ceney, elegant con 


congruity, propriety... 
Nor ia the majeſty of the divine een 


4 real exiſtence i 


vu that is not pre aucea by the 


ment greater in its extent, than the Gecanting- 
1 hereof is in its manner and form. 
reti Coſmologia Sacra, b. ill. 6. 1. 

To. BEGREA'SE (of be and graifes 250 
to dawb or ſmear with greaſe. 

' To BEGRI/ME (of 3 Tevt.) to 
- Gawb or ſmear —— as the black of a 
- Bn -pot, Sec. G Rc W 
':BEHA!VIOUR (of be and habban,. Sax.) 


_ carriage or demeancur, either an to perſon) or 
manners. f 


BEHEAD'IN G {of beheapdian. Sar.) was 
fr uſed in Eagland, in the year 1072, in 
the time of William the conqueror, Waltbeof, 
earl of Huntington, being che firſt. eme 


2 was beheaded here. 

| . [:BEHELD; (of . Sax.) 1 
„ BEHOLDEN of be and e 
BEHOLD ANG dar to hold, 9. d. 

- hoking of another) u an obligation to a 


e for favours beſthwed. 

BEHOO (of - behopan, Sarg) bounden 
a0 obligation, SOS. 

BEHOOVABLE (of behoxun, Car and 
able) becoming, to be done as a: duty; alſo 
- $robtable, uſeful; 

BEING: (in — is diſtinguiſhed 
into Complex. or Incomplex you? Ai Real, 
Actual or . + 4 

A poſitive BI N, is that which has a 
courſe of nature. 

A Negative BEING, deſtroys. this ex-. 
iſtence, and if it deſtroys it abſolutely, , it is 


a perfect Negative Being, | 
A Privative BEING, is that which only 


— its being in a fubjeR, which was ca- 
- to receive it. 

A Rational BEING (in Meraphyficks) is the 
mere product of reaſon, and has no exiſtence, 
but in the mind in Idea; and ceaſes e, 
When it is not thought upon. 

A Rea! BEING, (in y ck). is a 
* * 


* 


Te nn be produced | 


ſome ag 
|; Po BELA BOUR (of be IRE, L.) 
| to beat or bang ſoundly. 


the partiele Ts TokkL, Ali (probably of ann, Dut. ) te 


worda. | 
BECOMINOLY (from. became). aſter. a | 
2 hoy ; but broader and flatter, ſeldom above 


ESS (from becoming) a2 | 


not run out again. 


in . | 
the mind. 17 2 5 
An Aftual BEING Me 8 
ſuch a Being that in 


order of nature, whether it y doe x 
cauſe in order to produce it, DE: 
whether it be before all cauſe, us God, 

A Potential BEING. (in 


to-beat or bang ſoundly... 
* N ne] TOM 
WAE 3 ing fails and tackle like 


a la 
- BELAN 
BELAN 


24 tun, l a ae be c ar 


goods. F. 

To BELA (of be and lay). to fites » any 
running rope do, that when' it is. haleg it an- 

BELEM/NITES.. of dn Gr. a dart) 
the arrow-head or wha ook a, Kind of 
ſtone of a whitiſh and ſometimes a gold. evloyr, 
fo named / becauſe of its reſemblance ts ache 
point of an arrow. 

BELI cules (I. e. Belus 8 eye) » hind 7 
prociows ſtone that reſembles an ee. 

BEL. See Baal. 


flower, of which there are ſever 
alſo blew-bells, 

BELL mera/,' a 8 a mixture of 
copper and tin for caſting bells. 

BELL Pear, a pear called. allo, a. 'groond 


. ee (lige, 1.0 . 
El LI . p 4 
BEND'A 

be bended. 


BEN of 5 1 6 of 5 it 5 
lor EN er n 


1% a ; _ v3 0: 


BEND/'WITH,, : an erb,.. 
BENEFAC'TRESS,' a female TY 


BENEFAC'RURE eee . 2 
good deed, | 
BENEFICENCE. (bene = Sg ia, 7 the 


doing of good offices, a = ant good 
to others, kindneſs, li t 
23 BENEFICES, are woch 7 wa 


3 the parſons are . 41 to Fol Prayers, 
Co 


"Sacerdaral, BENEFICES, are re ſuch, where 
they are charged with the care of ſouls, &c. 

' BENEFICENCE. (fay the Meralifs) is the 
higheſt and moſt illuſtrious ſtrain of huma- 
nity, when a. man out of a pure inclination, 
that ariſes either from a native teneroſity of 
ſoul, or from pity and compaſſion to perſon 
in diſtreſs, is. at ſome-pains or charge in be- 
"ms _ —— . ers _ 


"3 q R 


BELL. Horeers (with a qa 4 


BE SI ” 


lieve his neceſſity or .promote his advanta 
The virtue that anſwers to benefice in 


giver, is gratitude in the receiver. 
BENGAL/ (of Bengala in the 65. 

die) a ſort of filk, &c. 
-BENIGN/NESS- E 1.) ſweet- 

neſs of diſpoſition, goodneſs, kindneis, cour- 


teſy. 
BENIGHT EP of be and nihre, Sax.) 


overtaken by the night or darkneſs ; allo. 


darkened, blinded. 
REN'NET, an herb. 


BENT (of benvan, Sas.) Ms; wells 


to be reſolved upon; alſo bowed, ercoked. 
BENUM/MEDNESS, a being benummed 
 BEORN (beonn, Sax. a prince or other 
chief man) it is a poetital word, and from it 
rec Beornred, chief in coun ſel » Heornod, 
a princely mind. 
BEPIST' (of be and pipe, Han} wetted 
with piſs. 
REQUEATH'MENT, a legacy. 


BEREA'VEMENT, a deprivation, of be- 


ing bereaved or deprived of any thing. 

BERG Y (of Typy®-, Gr. with the an- 

BORG 2 brygians wigy, according 

BURG 

BYRG Jof a city, or a mountain forti- 
fied-with a caſtle, A city, any place of habi- 
tation, 

BERE/NICES hair (Attron. ) a conſtella- 
tion called coma Berenices in the nortbern he- 
miſphere, conſiſting of ſtars near the lion's 
tale; | 
-BE'RIA 7 (0/4 L. records): a flat, wide 

BEREA J plain or heath, and fiom hence 
ſeveral large meadows or open grounds are ſtill 
called Berries or Beri-fields, 


1 of many names, as Thornbery o 
ury. 


chair, chariot, Ic. ſuch. n are uſed i in Ber- 

lin in Prufia. EM 
BERRY, the fame as Borough. 
BESHRE'W Jour beart, i i. e. ill luck anterd 


70 u. 


" BESIDES (of be and | de, Sax.) yer | 


and above, more than. 
To BE SMO AK (of be and pmacian, Sax.) 
to make ſmoaky or ſmoaked. - | 
BESPOKE (of be and rpecan, Sax.) 
ſpoken for; alſo inchanted. 
To BESPAUL (of be and ſpayen, Teut.) to 
ſpit about or make filthy by ſpitting. 


To BESPEAK (of be and Tpzcan, Sax.) | 


to ſpeak for ſomething ; to give order for it 
to be made; alſo to ihchant. 
i To 'BESPIT (of be a Tpican,” Sax.) to | 
it upon. 
'To BESPOT Ho and a pot Teut. 12% 


miny) to eauſe ſpots on, Sc. 

Te BESPUT\TER'{of be and | ſputare, * 5 

to ſpirt or flirt irele upon. 
BEAST/EIN ESS (rafialitar, L. the 


Vs teat of à man or woman With I dea t5 
de , 


* wigs quality, f 


: % EGS IE — 


to Mr. Baxter) fignifies a caſtle | 


Hence the ter- | 


BERLIN, a fort of travelling Aae, 


. 


ö 


] 


| 


=y 


BESTIA'RII (among the Romans). o_ 
men who combated with wild beats. 

Theſe were either captives täken in war 
or ſlaves guilty. of crimes z they were whirl 
unarmed to the fory of | ravencus wild beaſts, 
and if they ere one, another was iw- 
mediate'y ſet upon them; and in the times cf 
perſecution, chriſtians were thus worried to 
death, 'to make ſport for their heathen per- 
ſecutors. 

Sometimes alſo young men axe to 
ſhew their bravery and dexterity, undertook 
theſe encounters, and ſometimes with thoſe 
of their own e and ſome again prac- 
tiſed this ſort of * for the ſake of money. 

To BESTREW” of rnepian, Sax.) to 
ſtrey, to ſcatter about. 

To BESTRIDE (of be and rrnæden, 
Sax.) to get up aſtride on a horſe, &c. | 
BETHO/UGHT (of be Bencan, Sax.) did 

call to mind. 

BEVEL angle, fignifies any angle that is 
neither go nor 45 degrees. 

. of Parirldges (with Fewlers) ; in a 

k 

BEVY (in a Metapborical ſenſe) is a knot 
or company of perſons, as a bevy of gel, 
of knaves, &c, N 

To BEWILDER {of be and vilvennerfe, | 
Sax, a wilderneſs) to ſcare, to affright, to 
put into confuſion. 

BEV, a governor of 2 maritime town of 
| country in the Turk! re. a 

Oriental BEZO'AR, is that Which comes 
from ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

Occidental BEZOAR, is what is -brov bf 
from the Weft Indies from Peru, and i fopnd 
in the belly of 'fereral animals pEculgy, to 


that count 

7 German brd | F is . in the o 

mach of ſome cows, e cially in the 

mois and Iſard. Some weigh 18 ounces,: "but 

it is not of much eſteem in medicine. . 
BEZOAR DICK remedies (in Medicine) 


cordial medicines. or remedies, or antidotes a- 


gainft poiſon or infeQtious diſtempers. .._ 
BLA'NGULOUS \(biqngulas, J.) having 
rs t) af e \L.) a yarmemy of 
ere A 
linnen for the Veaſt of. a_ 61 i par 5 
BIBACTTY (libcifat, L. ) great or ba | 
drinking. : 


. BIBA'CIOUS (bibax, 1. much given 
drinking. 1 
BIB BER (4ibcron, F. bibo, 55 a Lover er 


liquors, | 
BI'BLE (of ge, Gr. . 


a book). the 
collection of the books of the 725 and, New 
Teftament, ſo called by way of eminence... 


The firft tranſlation of the books of the 
Old Teſtament was out of the 22 into 
N the Greek, by the TI. interpreters, and the ence . 
it is called the Septuagint, and from the Sep- 
| raagint it was tranſlated into Latin, which is 


6 aft 


3 


called che my Lots: r 8818 


e 


5-2 


The Latins have various modern yerfions ; 
but two that are antient, as that which is 
Celled the Jralich, and that of St. Ferome, 
which is called the reg becauſe it was 
confirmed by the council of Trent for vulgar 
-uſe, | FF 
kde pfalms were tranſlated into Engl 
| Saxon by Adelm,. biſhop of Sberbeurn, about 
the year 709, and Zalfride or Ecbert, biſhop 
of Lindiffern, tranſlated ſeveral other parts 
into the ſame language about the year 730, 
and Penerable Bede tranſlated the whole about 
the year 735. And about the year 1357, 
Jobn Treviſa publiſhed the who'e in Eg, 
at the requeſt of Thomas Lord Berkely. William 
Tindal afterwards tranſlated it, in the year 
2534, and it was brought to England 
from Antwerp in the 21ſt year of the 
ign of Henry VIII. and then printed, but 
being excepted againſt, a reviſion and alteration 
s publiſhed in 1538, with a preface by 
* Srehbiſhop Cranmer, In 1549. and in 1551 
mother tranſlation was reviewed by ek 
ſhops, and from them called the biſhops 
bible. 8 + FI — 
It was again tranſlsted in the reign of 
king James I. about the year 1603, the di- 
viſion of the bible into chapters was in the 
year 1252+ ; . | b 
In 1604, at the Hampton- court conference, | 
a new tranſlation was, reſolved upon, which 
was performed in the year 1607, and is what 
is now generally uſed by all parties in Great 


Britain. 


| 


_  BIBLIOTA/PHIST (of bibliotaphus, L.) 


bf BiCaurap®-, of BiCa®-, A book, and Tap}, 
». Epulchre, Gr.) in ziger or baer 
C 
BIBLIOTHECA (AS, Gr. of 
Biene. and Su, a repoſitory) a place where 


8 8 nen 
or pro oſes a price. 


7 by : 7 7 7 
r & 08: 
1 8 
3 . F F 
: ; . a 
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„ er e 6-1 
IDDING (from Bid] command, order, 
To BIDE (from bi>an, Sax.) To endure, 
to ſuffer, 8 5 8 
| Tp BIDE.: 1, To dwell, to live, to in- 
adit, As of” TA 
All knees to thee ſhall bew, of them that bide 
In heaven, or earth, or under earth in hell, 
3 Pear, Laſt. b. iii. 
2. To remain in a place. 3. To continue 
in a fate, It has probably all the + 
cations cf the word abide; but it being 
grown. ſomewhat obſolete, the examples of 
its various meanings are not eafily found. 
BIDENT A/LES. (among the Romans) 
prieſts inſtituted for the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies on occaſion of a thunder. 
| bolt's falling on any place. They were fo 
called of Bidental (i. e. ſheep of two years 
old having teeth on each fide) which they of- 
fered in ſacrifice, 8 5 
BI/FVD (with Botaniſti) a leaf, &c. of a 
plant, is ſo called when it is cut or divided in- 
W ( A 3 
BI/FEROUS (irn, L.) bearing double; 
alſo bearing fruit twice a year. $5.5 
_ BIFIDATED (6ifidarus, L.) cut or cleft 
two parts, cloven into two parts. Py 
2 IFO'ROUS (5iforrs, L.) that has double 
Ors, : 0 5 6 
BUGAMIST (biganas, 7 that hath 
two wives or huſbands at the ſame time. 
BTGENOUS (ben and bigenus, L.) 
born of parents of two different nations; al- 


ſo of parents of different kinds. 
BIGAT, an ancient .Ransn' coin fiampe 
with the figure of a chariot drawn by two 


| horſes abreaſt, in value equal to the Denariui,. 


or ſeyen pence half-penny Engliſh money. 


books are kept, a library, a ſtudy ; alſo the 
227. 
BIBLIOT HEC AL (biþliotbecalic, L. ) of, 
or belonging to a bra. 
© BIBLIO'THECARY (Sibliotbecarius L..) 
a library-keeper, 3 3 „ 1 k ; | 7 5 
=+BIB/ULOUS (6:bulzs, L.) given to bibbing 
or drinking much or often ſucking up, as a 
ſpunge, the ſea ſand, GW. 
To BICK/ER (probably. of Bicre, C. Brit.) 
to tilt, to ſkirmiſh; alſo to 'wrangle, to 
quarrel, &c, T 
BC ORN E, the bone of the tongue cal- 
led alſo byoides. FTF 
BID, I bid, bad, bade; I have bid or 
Sidden (bid dan, Sax.) 1. To deſire, to aſk, 
to call, to invite. 2. To command, to or- 
der, before things or perſons. 3. To offer, 
to propoſe, as to bid a price. 4. To proclaim, 
do offer, or to make known by ſome. publick 
voice, * 5. To pronounce, to declare. 6. To 
3 . 
BI rom to bid.) . Invited. 2. 
Cortes: nn e 


* 


hold by that part of the rope that is colled or 
rolled { 


BI'GOT (biger, F. probably of bey and 
gots Germ. or &y God, Engl.) a perſon who 
ifly adheres to a party or prince. 
 BIGOT'TED, become a bigot, zealouſſy 
and obſtinately adhering to a party or princi- 
ple in religion. r 3 
 BIGOT'TISM,.. a ſtiff adherence to a 
arty. or opinion, though without or againſt 
reaſon. {3h 55 iy $ £4 WF $: £3 
- BIJU'GOUS (byugus, L.] 'yoked or cou- 
pled together. 8 WE. . | 721 n 5 * 
BILIN'GUOUS (Ailinguit, L.) that can 
| peut two languages z double tongued, de - 
ceitful. 85 e 
n (biligſus, L.) full of bile or 
choler. 27 N 1 8 r = i 
; Ke of Debt (in Commence) is the ſame as 
a bond or writing obligatory; only being 


| drawn in Engliph;, it is called a bill ; but 


when in Latin a bond ; t a. bill is a. Gpgle 


- BIDDER (from to bid.) ons hs dite 
38 1 0 


| ESE TINO 


7 
* 
* 


bond without any ccnditieh annexed, _— 
; Ree 


4 


BIGARR ADE, a kind of great o —· 
1 F. 5 E 8 33 * A f . . 
| o bold by the BIGHT ( Sea Phraſe) is to 


71 


a bond has a ralty and ite, 5 
BILL of Kees 8 See Review. © 


BILL (in Pacliament) a paper conta ing | 
forth twice. 


1 J offered to the houſes to be paſſe 


the king, and then mime to the e ; 
y * 5 | long , wide,” Sc. 


to paſs into an act or Jaw. 
BILLETS, little Landi. 


IL LON (in coinage) a ſort of baſe bt 


either of gold or filyer, in the mixture of | 
| feet thick, deep or hol 


which copper predominates. 


BIMA'RIAN (bimarir, L.) of or per- 
taing to two ſeas. 
 BIME/ re {nh Mathematitian)i if two | 


es, as | 


medial lin 
BC and CD 
cemmenſurable 


Bl — 


— 


only in power, e a rational rectan- 


gie, are compounded, the whole line B D ſhall 
be irrational, and is called a firſt bimedial line. 

BI'NARY Arithmetick, an arithmetick, | 
in which, .inftead of the 10 figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progreſſion 
from 10 to 10, only two figutes are uſed ; the 
two figures are © and 1, and the cypher mol- 
tiplies every thing by 2, as in common arith- 
metick 


wes. 
ARI Number, one compoſed of two 
units, 

BINARY Meaſure (in Mufich) is a rnea- 
ſure wherein you beat equally, or the time 
of rifing is equal to that of falling. 

To BIND; I bound, bourd or bounden, | 
(binden, Sax. ) 1. To confine with bonds, to 
enchain: 2. to gird, to enwrap, to involye. 
3. to faſten to any thing: 4. to faſten toge- 
ther: 5. to cover a wound with dreſſings and 
bandages : 6. to compel, to conſtrain: 7. to 
ob ige by ſtipulation or cath'; 8. to oblige by 
duty or law : g. to oblige by kindneſs : 10. 8 
conſine, to hinder: 11. to hinder the flux | 
of the bowels, to make coftive : 12. To re- 
ſtrain: 13. to hind a book, to put it in a co- 
ver: 14. to bind to, to oblige to ſerve ſome | 
one: 15, to h to, to contract with any body: 
16. to, ind over, to oblige to make appearance. | 

To BIND. 1. To contract the parts to- 


ether, to grow {iff and hard: 2. to make N 
. 2 1 a ſort of hard baked-breador cake. 


coſtive: 3. To be obligatory. 

BIND; a ſpecies of hops. 
BINDER; .a fillet, a ſhred cut to bind ik. 
BINDING {from to bind) a bandage. 


BINDWEED, an berb. 


BUNDING (with Falconers) is a tiring, or [ 


when a hawk ſeizes. 

| BINN (binne, Sax) a great cheſt to put 
corn, @c. in. 

BINO'MIAL Root (in Mathematicks) is a 
Root compoſed of two parts joined by the | 
ſign +: Thus xy or a+d, or 3+4 is a 
Ain root, conſiſting of the ſum of two 
quantities; If it has three parts as xy 55 
it is called a Trinamial, and any root con 
ing of more than chree parts is called a 
Multinaymial, 


8 Thus 1 is I, 10. 2, It. * 


: 


ö 


| 


r 


i 


| 


4% 


traction or origina 


ö r L.) that hath 
|. two names. 


BI PAROUS (biparus). that hath an 
BIP E DAI. (of bipedatis, 1. of two feet 


BIPEDAL/ITY (bipedalizes, L.) the. 


BI/PEDA'N EOUS/ eden L. ) two 

within the ground. 
BIPET ALOUS (of bis and flax, Gr. 1 

conſiſting of two flower leaves. 
BIQUA'DRATE, 5. e. a double quadrate or 


uare. 
BIRD's Eye, Foot, Tongue, Neft, fo many 


| different kin of herbs. 


The BIRTH of a Meſs (on Shiphoard) the 

proper place for a meſs to put their cheſts ind 
BIRT H. Mert, an herb, 

BIRTH 3 Sax.) the 4 ex- 
On. 

BIRTH (555 Term) is us'd to au/ 

room or covenience for, either for failing or 


living ; hence the phraſe; he has gotten 4 
good birth, which means he has gotten 7 


good place, "for either convenience or profit, 


| * BIRTHRIGHT (ef beoppe, and nibr; * 
Sax.) the honour or 


eſtate belonging to the 
firſt-born or prior in 
BISCOTTN ( Confe®. )- a confection made 
of fine flower, powder'd ſugar, mamas 
| the white of eggs, &c. 
BISH'OPRICK. (of bireod ard nic 4 
kingdom 5 Sax.) the province or juriſdiction 
of a biſhop. 45 $4 
BISH/OP*s Leaves, an herb. 
BISHOP's Warts the plant called all 
Catharine's flower. 


' , BISMUTH, otherwiſe called tin glaſs, is 


a mineral and ſemi- metal, compoſed of * 
firſt matter of tin; its prin" . — __ 
vy, ſharp, and brittle, of a > 
white and Lian It is alſo called Ma- - 
caſite, on account of its extraordinary white - 
neſs and beauty. It contains an arſerica? 
falt that rendersit very dangerous to be taken 
inwardly. 
BIS'QUET {probably of bis, twice, and 


BIS'KET (with Confectioners) a com- 

5 poſition of fine Rowen; egg, 
ſugar, Sc. : 

To BiSSE CT. See Biſe#. en 

BS TER {with Painters, Ce. } -a co- 

BISTRE r made of the ſoot of chim- 


neys boiled, and afterwards diluted in Wer, 


to waſh their deſigns. 

BI Ss, or — Bifius (ancient Deeds) 2 
brown loaf, or brown bread. 

1 (biſculus, L.) aue e, 
for 

BIT, a little piece of any thing. 

A BITE (a bire, Sax.) any hurt made 


the * ; allo a inn 4 tn off at o 


: * 1 
©... 
? 6. 


4 


* 
/ 
* { 7 
3 A 4 
B ; = 


Alte e cheat, a tricker ; alſo a Gharping | 


ohk IS: ills pong EGG 
 BITT, « piece of filver in Barbados, cur- 
rent at ſeven pence half-penny. Te 
BI TINGN ESS (of biran, Sax.) ſharp- 
neſs of taſte, or pungency of words, Cc. 
BIT TER (biren, Sax.) 1. Having a hot, 
acrid, biting taſte; like wormwood: 2. ſharp, 
cruel, ſeyere: 3. calamitous, miſerable : 
4. painful, inclement : 5. ſharp, reproachful, 
ſatyrical : 6. mournful, afflicted : 7. in any 
manner, unpleafing or burtful. Rp 
BITTERLY (from bitrer) 1. With abit- 


ter taſte: 2. in a bitter manner, ſorrowfully, 


calamitouſly : 3. ſharply, ſeverely. _ | 

BiTTERNESS from bitter) 1. A bitter 
taſte: 2, malice, grudge, hatred, implaca- 
bility : 3. ſharpneſs, ſeverity of temper : 4. 
ſatyre, piquancy, keenneſs of reproach: 5. 
ſorrow, vexation, affliction. , 
. BITUMEN, an inflammable matter, fat 
and unctious, which Naturalfts diſtinguiſh 
into three ſorts, hard, ſoft, and liquid or oily ; 
ſome. bitumens. are foſſils, others are found. 
floating on lakes, and others ſpring out of the 
earth like fountains,” one kind of it is a ſort 
of lime, clammy like pitch, and ſmelling 
ſomething like brimſtone. The ancients uſed 

it inſtead of mortar for bui:ding, and alſo in- 
ſtesd of oil for lamps. - 


> A oy 5 » ” 


BIVEN'TER (with Anatomiſis) the ſixth | 


muſcle of the jaw, and laſt of thoſe that ſerve 


to open it; it is called Brventcy on account | 


of its having as it were two bellies for its 
two extremities, and a tendon in the mid- 
. 5 

BIX-WORT, an herb. N 
BLACK (blac, Sax.), a colour, is ſome - 
what opaque and porous, which imbibing all 
the light falling on it reflects none, and for 
that reaſon exhibits no colour. 


tao sriſe from ſuch. à peculiar texture and 


fituation of the ſuperficial parts of any black | 


body, that doth, as it were, deaden and 

abſorb the light fallen upon it, and reflects 

none or very little of it outwards to the eye. 

_ BLACK-BIRD, a bird well known, 

BLACK Sulphur (with Chymiftst) þ7 

is expreſſed by this character. 0 o 
To BLACKEN (of blacian, Sax.) to 

make or grow black ; to ſcandalize, &c. 
BLACK-SMITH (of blac and Smi's, 


Sax.) a worker ia iron. 


© BLADE (bad, Sax.) a leaf, with Beta- 
niſts, the firſt ſprout of a plant that comes | 


out of the ground, ſo long as it is eaſy to 
be cropped. 5 N 5 
BLADE, a bravo, an hector; alſo a ſpruce 
fellow, a beau. re 


To BLADE it, to go flaunting or vapour- 


Ing. | ; 
BLAIN (blen, Du, ble gene, Sax.) with 
Surgeons, an angry puſh, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the ſmall-pox, but redder and much 


1 = 


our of countenance or abaſhed. 


| 


* - * / 
B 1 


6. 


infer 1d 6 . 4 e bens, of 


the plague, 


BLAIN (in Cattle) a diſtemper, being a 


bladder full of wind and water, riſing from 


the root of the tongue, which grows Jarge, 


and will at laſt ſtop the breath of the beaſt. 
x BLAMEABLE (from blame) colpable, 
| av'ty. | LE ” 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, 


which. are on both ſides equally blameable, 


= Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
BLAMEABLENE 88 from iro 


fault, the ſtate of being liable to 5b/ame. 


BLAMEABLY (from 6/ameable) culpably, 
in a manner liable to cenurmmee. 


To BLAME (6lamer, F.) 1. To cenſure, 
to chirge with a fault: it generally implies 
a ſlight cenſure: 2. to Blame has uſually the 
particle ſo” before the fault: 3. ſometimes, 


but rarely, of 


BLAME (from 


roduces or deſerves cenſure: 3. hurt. 
BLAMEFULL (from 2 
criminal, guilty, meriting Blame. | 
RLAMELESS (from blame.) 1. Gviltleſs, 
innocent, exempt from cenſure or blames 2, 
ſometimes it is uſed with . e 


Wie will be b{amelsſs of this thine at. 
ofbua, ij. 17. 


BLAMELESSLY (from 6 
cently, without crime. . 
BL a MELESSNESS (from Elamel ſs) in- 
nocence, exemption from cenſure. | 2 
BLAMER (from blame) one that lame: 
or finds fault, a cenſure. „„ 
BLAME-WORTHY (from Same and 
worthy) culpable, blameable, worthy of blame 


leſs) inno- 


or cenſure, 


A BLANCH'ER (Blanſchifſeur, F.) a 


whitener. 


.. BLAGKNESS (blaenepxpe, Sax.) ſeems | 


BLANCH'ING (6/anthement, F.) a white. 
ening. 
BLANCH-LION (i. e. white lion) the 
title of one of our purſevants at arms. _ 
BLAN DIMEN T (blandimentum, L.) a 
thing pleaſantly done or ſpoken. 
BLANK NEss, paleneſs, Sc. a being 
BLANK Ver ſes, verſes without rhimes. 
BLAPSIGONYA (SNN, Gr.) a diſ- 
eaſe in bees when they do not breed, or their 
young ones miſcarry. f 
BLASPHE'M ATORINESS, blaſyhe- 
mouſneſs, : Ry at 
BLASPHE'MER (#laſphemateur, F. Blaſ- 
Pbemator, L.) one who ſpeaks blaſphemy. 


BLASPHE/MY (Srl, Gr.) an ut - 


tering of reproachful words, tending to the 
diſhonour of God, c. vile, baſe langvage. 


BLASPHE'/MOUSNESS (6laſpheme, F. 


blaſphemia, L. BN, Gr.) blaſphemy. 
BLASTED (of blagt, Sex.) withered 
with the winds; marr'd, ſpoiled, deſtroy- 


ed. | 
BLASTED 


| the verb.) 1. Fault, im- 
putation of 4 fault: 2, crime, that which 


me = Full) 


* BLASTED Corn, corn that is poor and 
thin in the ear, having but little in it. 
BLE (in Botany) the inward bark of 2 


tree, F. 5 ' - 1 „ 
To BLEACH (probably of Blerſen, Teut. 
blechen, Dut. or æblecen, Sax.) to whiten, 
EI... 8 
BLEAEKNESS, coldneſs of the wind. 
BLEAR- eyed, having the external cover- 
ing of the eyes red and turned outwards. 
BLEATING of blæzan, Sax.) the cry- 


4.09. 


ing of ſheep. 28 33 
BLEEDING (of blezan, Sax.) ſending 

or letting out of blood, - _ V4 

 BLEPHAROXIS/TUM (of Baipagor, and 


tue toAcrape off, Gr.) an inſtrument for 

pulling hairs out of the eye - lid. : 

' BLES'SEDNESS (of blepz1an,' Sax.) fe- 

licity, beatitude. ; 3 
BLINDFOLD (of blir> and feal>an, 

Sax,) having the eyes covered. 3% 

BLIND Nettle, and herb. 


BLIN B NESS (blin>neppe, Sax.) want 
of ſight, a privation of the ſenſation of fight, 
ariſing from a total depriyation of the or 
of it, or an involuntary obſtruction of their 

functions. 

BLIS'FULNESS (of blirye and full, Sax.) 
To BLIS'SOM, to leap as a ram does up- 
on a ewe, N 5 _ 
42 BLISTER (5lyy/fter, Dutch) to raiſe 

8. ; | 

BLITES, a kind of beet, an herb that has 

ſcarce any taſte or ſcent. 


BLITH/NESS 2 (of bliSenexre 
BLITH'SQMNESS + Sax.) a being very | 
aſant or merry. . 

BLITHLVT 


Ag be and lif, Sax. life) 
briſkly, readily, faſt, apace. | | 
_ BLOACH, a puſtule, wheal or ſmall. 
ſoelling, N © Th FH, 
BLOCK, a 
out of the quarry. y « 
BLOCK (with Falconers) the perch where. 
on the hawk is kept. -. -— Y 
BLOCK Landi, a piece of land ancient- 
ly, that which is now called freehold land. 
Double BLOCKS (in N are ſuch as 
are uſed when much ſtrength is required, 
becauſe they will purchaſe with more caſe 
than ſingle blocks, tho' much flower. 
BLOCK and BLOCK (Sea Term) a phraſe 
uſed when two blocks meet, in haling any 
tackle or hallyard, having ſuch blocks be- 
longing to them. | 
FISH-BLOCK (ina Ship) is a block hung 
in a knot at the end of a davit; the uſe of 
it is to hale up the flooks of the anchor to a 
ſhip's bow. 3 
SNATCH-BLOCK (in a S4ip) is a large 
block with a ſkiver in it, and a notch cut 
through one of its cheeks, for the more 
ready receiving in of any rope. It is uſe 


for the fall of the winding tackle, 


piece of marble as it comes 


”. 2 
1 

| To BLOCK ADE (Military Term) to ſto 
68 up all the e ot tees 205 
hinder all intelligence being ſent into or out of 
. or fort; ſo that it may receive no 
ief. . Tae 7 E : 
BLOCK'HEAD (of block, Teut. and 
heafod, Sax. the head) a ſtupid, ignorant, 
fellow, oc. 5 ? ' J | | 
1 BLOCK'ISH (of block, Teut.) ignorant 

upid. 5 „ 

BLOCK/ISHNESS, ftupidity, Sc. 


BLOOp (blcs, Sax. and Dan.) a warm red 


liqour or humour, circulating by means of ar- 
teries and veins through every part of the body; 
by microſcropes the blood appears to conſiſt of 
little red globules ſwim ming in an aqueous li. 
qour, ſuppoſed to be the cruor and ſerum, _ 

B D/LESS (blovlep, Sax.( having no 


. BLOODINESS (of blovigneppe, Sax.) 
a being bloody in body; alſo bloody-minded- 
neſt 9 1 ; ; 


8. p g . 
BLOOD. ge, the ſpilling of blood, mur- 
t 5 i 

BLOOD - ſpotten, a diſtemper of the eyes, 
when the blood veſſels are very much extended, 
ſo as to make the eyes appear red. 

BLOOM'ING 2 (of _ blopm of blotp- 

- BLOOM'Y 8 mian, Sax.) bloſſoming 
or in bloſſom. . ee ; 

BLOS/SOMLESS, without bloſſoms. 
BLUE - Mant/e, the title of one of our 


purſevants at arms. | | 
Turnſole BLUE, a blue uſed by painters, 


blood. 


| by boiling a quarter of a pound of turnſole in 


a pint and half of water. | 
BLU'ING of Metals (with Gilders) is the 
N heating any metal till it has aſſumed a blue 


co . Keen? 3 | 
10 BLUNDER (#lunderen, Dutch.) 1. To 
miſtake groſsly, to err very widely, to miſtake 
ſtupidly : it is a word implying contempt : 2. 

to flounder, to ſtumble, 4 
1 BLUND ER; to mix fooliſhly or 
blindly. e 
BLUNDER (from the verb) a groſs or 


{ ſhameful miſtake. 


BLUNDERER (from blunder) a man apt 
to commit blunders,. a blockhead. _ 

BLUNT, having a dull edge or 1 

A BLUNT Felloꝛo, one 5 4 is fincere and 
plain in his diſcourſe, not uſing fawning or 
complaiſance, but freely reproving perſons for 
their follies or vices. ; : 12 

BLUNTTSH, ſomething blunt, not very 

To BLUR, to blot or ſtain paper with ink, 
alſo to make a houſe ſound with a trumpet. 
To BLURT ut, to ſpeak raſhly and in- 


BLUSH, a redneſs in the face, proceeding 
BLUSHING, a phenomenon in the animal 
economy excited. n a ſenſe of ſhame, 
6 | 


BOART'SH- 


N 


0 


' BOARIISHNESS (of Neſs and. neppe, 
. ) ſwiniſh ror 
> BOAST (%,, Welch. 
Ay one's own worth, or a 
words, to talk oftertatioafly z with of : 
$ometmes it is uſed. w. I? * 3» t cu 


7+ Brag, to 
jons, in 155 


one s ſelf. 
To BOAST ;* to ag 


Saen, language: 


exalt 
BOAST (from the verb.) 1. A cauſe of 
Zeaſting, an occaſion of pride, the thing 
boa 5 4 an expreſſion of oſtentation, 44 
ud ſpeech. 
* BOASTER (from boaff) a bragger, a man 
that vaunts any thing oſtentatiouſly. 
BOASTFUL {from beg and Fult oſten· 
tatious. inclined to brag. 
e e con beafting) oftenta- 


tiouſ 

BOAT (dar, ax.) 1. A veſſel to paſs 
the water in. It is diſtinguiſhed from other 
vetfels, by. being ſmaller and uncovered, and 
\ commonly moved by rowing : 2. a thip of 
{mall fize, as a paſſage · boat, ng ax, &c. 

BOCAR] (with Lagic yu. the fifth 
mode of the third figure, In yllogiſm i in 
Bocardo, the firſt propofition is particular 
and negative, the ſecond univerſal, and the 
middle term the fubject of the two W 
tions, as 

1. ' Some animal i is not man. _ | 

2c Every animal is endued with e 
_ 3» Therefore.there 45 ſomething endued with 
Senſation befides man. 

BODY (bodige, San, as defined by Mare. 
raliſti) a extend bſtance, 
e 1 3 51 1 Þrivation, | 
according to the Peripateticks. 

2. Of an aſſemblage of hooked heavy at- 
toms, according to the | Corpuſcularions and 

Eprenreans; of a certain quantity of extenſion 

according to Des Cartes; of a ſyſtem or aſ- 
_ -fociation of ſolid maſly, "hard, impenetrable, 

moveable particles ranged or diſpoſed in this or 
that manner according to Sir Iſaac Newton ; 

whence reſult bodies of this or that form, 
&iſtinguiſhed by this or that name; others de- 
Fne body to be that which has extention, re- 

fſtance, and is capable of motion. 

BOD, with regard to animals, is us'4 in 
eppoſition to. the foul, viz. for that part 
compoled of bones, muſcles, canals, juices, 
nerves, Ce. in which N makes the 
ſubject of anatomy. 

Regular BODY (in Geometry) one ne which 
bas all the angles and fides ; as alſo all the 
planes which compoſe the ſurface, alike and 
equal ; of which there are no more than 
five kinds, the dodecaedron conſiſting of 12 
. Pentagons, the bexzedron, icoſaedron of 20, 
8Zacdron of 8 pentagons, and retraedron of 4 
angles and the cube of 6 ſquares. Theſe are 
called Platonick bodies, 

BUG; fome derive it of baagen, Dut. E] 


— 


-> difplay with 


. magnily, to 


| 


B O 


bend, becauſe it gives wa ; when it is trod upo 

or quagg, Eng. or rather e p- Sax, and 
uac, tender, and foft, ter) a "aſt 
nnd full of water and * 


BOG'G LE-BOE, a bugbear to, fright | 


dren, 
\ BOICININ'GA, an animal (in n 
call'd the rattle-ſnake, whoſe bite is deadly, 
except a ſpeedy remedy be applied. 
© BOILING. (in 1 4 the agitation of a 


15 body, ri fire. being applied 
 BOIS'TEROUSNESS, tempeſtuouſnels, 
" unrulineſs, 


_ BOLD (bald, Sax.) 1. Daring; brave, 
ſtout, courageous, magnanimous, feggle's, in- 
trepid 7 2. executed with ſpirit, and without 
mean caution : 3. confident, not e, 
not timorous: 4. impudent, rude : WR is _ 
tious, ſuch as ſhew great liberty 


6. ftanding out to the view, * to The 


eye : 7, open, ſmooth, even, level: a ſailor's 
term: 8. to make bold; to take freedoms: 
a phraſe not grammatics], though common. 
To o be bold is better, as I woes beld to ſteak. ' 

Some men have the fortune to be eſteemed 
wits, only for mating bold to ſcoff at theſe 
things, which the greateſt part of mankind 
reverence, TI lagſon. 


To BOL DEN (from bald) to make bold, 


to give courage. 


BOLDFACE. (from bold and face) impu- 


dence, ſaucineſs: a term of reproach and re- 
prehenſion. 

BOLDFACED (from bold and face) im- 
pudent._ 

BOLDLY (from bold.) 1, In a bold man- 
ner, with courage, with ſpirit; 2. it may 
perhaps be ſometimes uſed i in a bad ſenſe, for 
impudently.- 

BOLDNESS (from Bold, 2, Courage, 
bravery, intrepidiey, ſpirit, fortitude, magna- 
nimity, daringneſs: 2. exemption from cau- 
tion, and ſcrupulous nicery : 3. freedom, li- 
berty : 4. confident truſt in God: 5. aſſurance, 
freedom from fear: 6. impudence. ng 

To BOLT into company, is to come ſudden- 
ly, unexpectedly or rudely into it. | 

BOLTER, a cant name for one who con- 
| ceals himſelf in his own houſe or ſome pri- 
| vileged cy and dares only peep and not 
go out from his retreat, 

BOLT-HEAD (with KEENE along ftrait- 
necked glaſs veſſel for diſtillations, which be- 
ing fitted to the noſe of an alembick, or till, 
is called a receiver; and when the neck of 
one is well joined to the neck of another it is 


called a double veſſel, 

Fend BOLTS (in a. Hip) are a ſort 
Fender BOLTS 1 bolts made with 

long and thick heads, and firuck into the ut- 


termoſt wales or bends of the ſhip, to ſave 
i: 7285 of her from hurts, gal ings and 
ruiſes. 


Let BOLTS (in a ſbip) are afort of Lag” 


© 
for reg the planks and other works, and 


K 


to bring them cloſe together. 
R BOLTS {> a ſhip) are bolts made uſe 
of for bringing of the planks and thoſe parts, 


co which the breeches and tackle of the 
ordnance are faſtened. 

Tranſum BOLTS (with Gunners) ate bolts 
which go betwixt the checks of a gun-car- 
riage to Toy then the tranſums, 

Priſe TS (with Are large knobs 

— on cheek. of a carriage, which 
prevent the bandſpike from ſliding, when 
it is poiſing up the breech of a piece. 

Traverſe BOLTS (with Gunners) two ſhort | 
bolts, put one into each end of an Eng Va 
apt ditriage, which ſerves to Keane rg 


rack * (with Gunners) bolts 
wh gy the cheeks of a mortar, and 
by the help of the coins keep it fixed to the 
elevation given her. 

Nax BOLTS (in a ip) are ſuch as hers 
jags or barbs on each | fide to keep 
from flying out of the hole in _ _— 
are, 

Clench BOLTS (ia a ſhip) bolts that are 
clenched with a riveting hammer, at the 
end where they come through... 

Drive BOLTS (in a ſhip) are long pieces 
of iron, which are uſed to drive cut oth 
bolts, tree nails or the like, 

Forelo:k BOLTS (in a ip) are thoſe 
which have a forelock of iron at the end 
driven in to keep it from ſtarting back. 

BOLT'ING (in Gray's Inn) a kind of 
exerciſe or arguing caſes among the ſtudents. 

BO/LUS (with. Phyſicians) medicine pre- 
pared of a conſiſtence ſomewhat thicker than 
1. 5 being a quantity that can be taken on 

int of a knife at one mouthful, : 

LUS Armeniacus, i. e. Bole armoniack, 

a ſort of crumbling earth or ſtone fours in 

4 uſed * e and Painter. 
.. BOMBS(Gun- 
nery)large ſhells 
of . caſt iron, 
{$- - baving . large 
: vents to receive 


fuſees B are 
made of wood, | 
and drove full of 


the bomb has. been ſled with N 

N is driven into the vent 3 inch of 
the head, and pitched over to preſerve it; 
they uncaſe the fuſes hen they put che bomb 
into the moxtar and ſak ig with meal. powder, 
which having taken, fre by. the flaſh of the 
powder in the chamber of the mortar, burns 


the fuſees, theſe | 


BO 


compoſition Nabe fuſee bei ine; it fires 
{ the powder in the bomb | ag 7 great force, 
blowing up whatever is about it, and the Er 

height it goes in the air, and the force with 


| 


Dp (bor d, foe bound.) It is wait- 
ten indiſferently, in many of its ſenſes, bond 
or band $. . Cords, or chains, with which 


thing together: 3. union, connection: 4, 
chains, impriſonment, captivity : g. cement 
of union, cauſe of union, link of connexion; 
6. a writing of obligation to pay a fum, or 
perform a ccntrat: 7. © obligation, law .by 
which any man is obliged. 

BOND (from ind, perhaps from bound, 
VAL. Febon den, San. capture, in a ſervile 

ate, 

BONDAGE (from bond) captivity, im- 
priſonment, ſtate of reſtraint. 

RO enen, (Common Law) a cu- 
ſtom e tenants being bound to grind 
their corn at the lord's mill, ' 

BOND _ Carpentry) a term uſed, as 
make good bond, ſignifies faſten two or more 
pieces together, either with tenanting, or 
mortiſing, or dove - tailing. | 

BOND (with Anatomsfts) a part of the body, 
white, hard and brittle, undiftendably and -. 
void of ſenſation ;z ſupporting and ſhaping the 
whole. body, covered. with a membrane called 
Perigfteum, which is extremely ſenſible; bones 
are generally hollow and contain an oily ſub- 
ſtance called marrow : the texture of bones 
confiſt in thin Lamina or tes, lying over 
one another, and they © fibres, running 
lengthways, ſome to the extremities; but 
others not ſo far, none of them terminating 
in a direct end; but are continued tranſverſly 
and ſomewhat arched, the fibres of one fide 


meeting with thoſe of the other; ſo that 


they are continuations of one another in a ſort 

of long ellipſes, not of equal lengths; but 

ſome longer, others ſhorter. | 

+ BONE'LESS (of banleap, Sax.) withoot 

bones. 

BON TTV (bonitas, 14 8 
The ſhip has be rg e BONNET 

abroad (Sea phraſe) is as much as to ſay, ſhe 

has the bonnet added to her * kk 22 

: ore the had not. 


2 


 BOOK'ISHNESS (of bee 25 Fi . 
. BOOM'ING 


diſpoſition to 
when the W 


PTY uſed of a ſhip - 
| the a, 
| then ſaid to come boomung ».- 


eee — 1 8 
e rigold. 
38018 e e e 5 the 


1 boms is in the air, and N 


4. , 1 


bar) it falls, makes it go deep into the” | 


any one is hound: 2, ligament that holds any 


Nor nature's law with - fruitleſs ſorrow 


; f 
5 1 


5. e. the ox - driver) the name of a northern 
conſtellation, ones News 34 ſtart, called alſo 
ArFepbylax, and in Engliſh King Charles's 
Wain. h 

BOOTY (butin, F. or of beute, Teut. 
or of bute, Du.) prey, ſpoil, pillage, ptize. 

Jo play BOOTY, to prevaricate, to play a 
lofing game, to draw in others to play. 

BORAX (borax, low Lat.) an artificial 
falt, prepared from ſal armoniac, nitre, cal- 
cined tartar, ſea ſalt, and alum, diſſolved in 
wine. It is principally uſed to folder metals, 
and ſometimes an uterine ingredient in medi- 
cine. Quincy. | | . 
BORN, he participle paſſive of bear. 
Clodius may be bold and infolent, born away 
by his paſſion. Swift. 

To be BORN (derived from 'the word to 
bear, in the ſenſe of bringing forth ; as my 
mother bore me twenty years ago; or I was 
born twenty years ago. 1. To come into life, 


| en... | 
But die, O mortal man! for thou waſt born. 
Prior. 
2+ It is uſually ſpoken with regard to cir- 
cumſtances; as 55 was born a prince, he was 
born to empire, he was born for greatneſs, that 
is, formed at the birth. | 
Vet man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks 
: fly upwards, Fob, V, 7. 1 | 
A friend loveth at all times, and a brother 
is born for adverſity. Prov. xvii. 17. 
BOROUGH (bonhoe, Sax.) 1. It ſigni- 
fied anciently a ſurety, or a man bound for 
others. As the old laws uſe it, it is not a 
Sorougb town, that is, a franchiſed town, but 
a main pledge of an hundred free perſons, 
therefore called a free borough, or francplegium. 
2. A town with a corporation. i 
BOROUGH Egli, is a cuſtomary 
deſcent of lands or tenements, whereby, in 
all places where this cuſtom holds, lands and 
tenements deſcend to the youngeſt ſon ; or, 
if the owner have no iſſue, to the youngeſt 
brother. Covel.' N 3 
BOSCAGE (boſcagr, F.) wood, or wood - 
lands; repreſentation of woods. 3 
_ BOSKY (boſque, F.) wocdy, 3 
BOSON (corrupted from boatfwain.) 
' BOSS (beſſe, 1. A ſtud, an orna- 
ment raiſed above the reſt ef the work, a 
ſhining prominence : 2. the part riſing in the 
w_ of any thing: 3. a thick body of any 


BOSVEL, a ſpecies of crowfcer. | 

. BOTANICAL } (from Brun, Cr. an 
BOT ANICK F herb) relating ta herbs, 
Killed in herbs. 1 
BOTANIST {from botany) one ſkilled in 


4 


plants, one who ſtudics the various ſpecies of 
plants. f | 5 
BOTANOLOCY (65ravac;la, Gr.) a 


diſcourſe upon plants. 


* * 
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the ſcience of plagte, that part of natural 
hiſtory which relates to vegetables. 
BRAIN Here, Sax, breyne, Dutch.) 
1. That collection of veſſels and organs in 
the head, from which ſenſe and motion ariſe : 
2, that part in which the underſtanding is 


ing: 3. ſometimes the affections. 


the brains, to kill by beating out the brainer. © 
_'BRAINISH (from brain) hot-headed, 
furic us; as cerebroſus in Latin. os 
* BRAINLESS 
leſs, witleſe. | \ 
BRAINPAN (from brain and pan) the 
ſkull containing the brains, OE 
- BRAINSICE (from brain and fe diſeaſed 
in, the underſtanding, addle-headed, ' giddy, 
thoughtleſs. - oats aa ers 
* BRAINSICEKLY (from brainfiet) weakly, 


headily. . 
BRAINSICENESS (from brainſick) in- 
diſcretion, giddineſss. 1 nila 
BOTANO SOPHISTS (of Bar, an 
herb, and copisi';, a ſophiſter, Gr.) a bota- 
niſt or one ſkilled in herbs. Hh 


BO'THRION (8edgur, of 8:0p©-, a ditch, 


Gr.) a kind of hollow, narrow and hard ulcer 
in the tunica cornea z alſo the ſocket of the 


To BOTTOM off (a Drinking term) to 
drink the laſt dravght of a pot of drink, 
or the laſt glaſs of a bottle of wine. 

"  BOTTOM'LESS (of bozan, and lear, 
Sax.) having no bottom, : 

” BOTTOMRY (ſo called from the bot- 
tom of the Ship) is a ſort of uſury that is 
founded upon' the ſafe return of a ſhip, from 


the voyage to the place where her cargo is 


conſigned: as follows, the maſter, -purſer, 
mate or other perſon takes up a certain ſum 
of money at 20, 30, 40, or more per Cent. 
to be paid at the ſafe return of the , bur 
if the ſhip be taken by enemies, or pirates, 
or founders at ſea, the lender loſes his mo- 


ney. % 1 
BOVILLON (with Farriers) ig a lump of 
fleſh or excreſcence growing either upon or 


[juſt by the fruſh, which makes the fruſh 


ſhoot out like a pump, which is called the 


| fleſh blowing upon the fruſh, and makes a 


boſe halt, 77, di 

BOULDER F#alts..(Archite&,). certain 
walls built of round flints or pebbles, laid on 
a ſtrong mcrtar j uſed whe.e the ſea bas 


a beach caſt up, Co A 


 BOULE'TE (with Horſemen) a term uſed 
of a horſe, when the fetlock or paſtern joint 
ergy _ d, and out of its natural ſitua- 
tho! W 127 £5071 05 111 3 . 

* *BOULTINE (with Arebitectt) a convex 
moulding, u hoſe convexity is but « x4th of 
the circle, and is placed next below the plinth 
in the Tuſcan and Dorick capital. 

e een ee e ee  A'BQUNCE. 
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BOTANY (from 66r#r, Gr. an herb) 
| | 5 f 


J 


— 


i 


placed ; therefore taken for the underſtand- 8 
To BRAIN (how the noun) to daſh out 


(from brain) filly, thought- 


1 


»o 


tbe BOUNGE, a: ſodden noiſe, et mn. 


„c. alſo a boaſt. 


Deo, ie rag, to vapour ſpeak | 


boaſtingi alſo to make a crack wich a very 
ond Funpo waer. 
BouNDRN (of bond, Sar. j pertaining 
to obligation, Ce. : 
-** BOUND'/LESNESS | , J 8. 00 
Having no bounds or li 

br BOUSNESS fof bend, r. of 45 
nitas, L.) a giving plenteouſſiy- 
(war 'TIFULNESS, /fulneſs bf. houney, 

i 


—— — 


bud, to ſhoot, to 


To: ouworow: ee 7.) to | 


N 
2 
* 


BOX and er (with Mathbematicians) & 
ſmall compaſs applied to a theodolite or other 
ſuch inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, @e; to 
find out hom any place is fituated, by" Us 
point of a needle, touched with a loadftone's 
pointing towards the Noreb, 

BOY ' (prob. of rate, Gr. bot 
1 it of bube, 1 a male 


BOVISHNESS the acting like 4 a boy,” 

RAR BL ER (of brabbelen Du.) a wrang< 
lent, a brawler, 8 if 1: 

*BRA'BANT, ſo called of Brabsj a noble 


| BOWT (of c Sax, 6 to beat) Nroke, 
bs 


, attempt; trial 
& BU (ich — — wt | 
horſe, when he is overdone, and enen 


With fatigue. 


BOW (bo of byzan, Lax, 26/bind) an 
inſtrument dy ſhooting arrows. 

BOW (with — an inſtrument 
wy uſed in ndvigadon wks the hatght 

BOW (wich Shiphorig bis ; of wood 
or braſs, parry three long ſcrews that direct 
61. 0 N 
ly uſed to make draughts o 
7 4 bold BOW (of a Ship) is'a — 
BO e ee are ene, of 
ordnance at her'bow. 

BOW. Anobors auchn At * Anied 

BOWERS in the ſhip's'bower. 

To BOM BEI. (of beycau, F. or Bernt l.) 

a pudding) to take out — 1 e 

BOWER (of bon of bunte, Sum. a par- 
lour)an-arbour mnie or covered with greens 
interwoven; © - neee 

To BOWL (joner 1 15 boule,'V: play 
with- bowls in @-bowling-green, '@e. -- 

A BOWL (dolle, Sar. doll, F.) a veſſel 
or cup of wood, en be ep r eg ware” to 
drink out of. 

bert the BOW-LINE 10 Sea Tem 

_ Eaſe the BOW-LINE:« TC Which im! 

Nun ap the BOW-LINE | bert, let it 
be more 


To — » a Conoy.( EW term, of 
le, F.) to ſtart or put up a coneyy 
BOW SING upon abe rack (with Stiles) 
lignifies baling upon the tack. 
BOW 'YERS, res. 


pany was incorporated 
anne 16223 but had been 


and the company doubt- 
leſs more eminent when 
the long bow was more 
T ws efore the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. eir arms are argent 
ba LOO WII between three feats, as many 
mullets, 


. 0c er Sar. 5 = box- dee, or 


+ | attended him in his Gal k et 


Roman, and relation to Fiulius Ca ar, Who 


dutchy. gl n 
BRACE (a Hunting term) a ouple or 

as of bucks, dogs, foxes, hares, Ge. 
BRACE: (at Milan) . a meaſore * 2 

1 2d ells Engliſh, 7 


; 
6 ella Erg 
To BRA E the (Sea 
bring the yard to either ſide. 
"BRACHELE/TS (Old Records . 0 
beagles of the ſmaller and lower kind; 


- wn 2 


labes, Mc. and uſually made of brafs, with 


ſet ro ayy-degree: of the aftrolabe, 
called a creeping Indes. 


BRA'MENS or Bramba, the pre- 
BRAM'INS”” ſeriber of Their rights 
or laws) priefte or learned men' in Faſt. India, 
anciently a- ſort of philoſophers, which from 
their g naked were called gymnoſophiſts, 
and were to the 33 ECON to 
the AMyriam, and to the Perfians, 
and the- Drove to the ancient Brice and 


- BRACH/MANS I ſo called of Brichmen | 


Gaul. , EWA 


"BRACK/ISHNESS e (of oa, Dut, ks 
Gatifhneſs, 0 "Ns 


13 2 


BRAIN eee is a er 
2 Wiyne, Det. rden 
| Sax.” the brain) witleſs. 6 
BRAIN-SICK, crazy-headed ; allo fickle, 
unconſtant. 
BRAT'SES (in Cookery) meat dreſſed a la 


| - a fraternity long before ; | 5ratze, is either meat broiled upon the coals, 


or elſe baked in a campaign oven between two 
fires, one above, and the other be o W. 
BRAN (ef bonn, Sas. a river) at the be- 


| ginning or end of the names of places, de- 


notes it to be a place ator near a river, as 


' Branford. 
BRANCH (by Bot ) is defined to be 
] the diviſion of a alk a plant; in trees ic 
is called a bough, 
1 Ke A free 


- BOX : Yr reap different gans 
tities —— certain commodities. / 


Mi 
2 


BRACR (at 2 a meaſure, qu 41 585 


: BRACHIO'LUM {with | Mathenatitians ) ; 
| a member of an inſtrument uſed upon aft 


ſeveral joints,” that the end or PROT "be 


* A. " — RR 2 SPE. wad 64 
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BEES 


BR 


fruit BRANCH: (with Gardeners) that | 
wo ſhoots out of the cut of the preceding 
2 and is naturally of a nen e thick · 


BRANCH half wood (with Gardeners) ; 
1 A. that is too _ for a fruit branch, and 
too ſlender for a wood branch. 

Spurious word BRANCHES - (with Gare) 
deners) are ſuch as come-otherwiſe than from | 
8 cuts of the preceding yer; becauſe 

anches ſhould never come, but from thoſe 
of the laſt ut. 

BRANCHEs (with Architeft) the archer? 
of Gorbick vaults, which arches. tranſverſing 
from one angle to another, dia nal-wiſe 
form a croſs between the two arches which 
make. the ſides of the ſquare, of which the 
arches are diagonals. 

q . INESS, the fulnels' or bee 
Ing of of branches. 

+ BRASMA'TIAS, a kind of earthquake, 
when the earth moves directly upwards. - 

BRASS. (bhp, Sax.) a compound or 
kQitious metal, made by mixing r cop - 

r with. Laprs Wen WP 

" BRASSICOURT 2 (with Horſemen) an 
... BRAQH'ICOURT'S | horſe mt fore 
legs are bended naturally, | 

BRA SINESS (of bpapwepre, Sar.) a 


g braſſy. 
; "BRAVE 8 . I. Ga ee an- 
ing, bold, generous, high · ſpirited. N 
From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 
©" Shows your brave heart victorious as your 


8 


„ 'S ves. 55 Naller. 
>. Gallant, -baying a | noble) mein, 15 
ren, 3. magnificent, grand. 


„But. e it was, nature deſfign'd 
1 Eiſt/a brave place, and then, as 6rove a 
mind. Denham. 
4s Excellent, noble: : it is an indeterminate 
word, uſed do expreſs. the ſuperabundance of 


any va uable quality in men or things. 


BRAVE (brave, F.) 1. A erer 

man daring beyond decency. or diſcretion: 

challenge, a defiance. _ 

- To BRAVE {from the noun.) / 7, To 

defy, to challenge, to ſet at defiance : : 2. to 
.a-boafting appearance . 

e el. 3 5 a 3 
ner, coura 5 WO . 

BRAVERY Tom _ - Courage, 
magnanimity, generolity, 3 , Cer. 
tainly it denotes no great bravery of mind; 
to do that out of à deſire of fame, which 
we could not be are to by a generous 
ry of him that made us. 

Spectator No. 255. 
152 — magnificence: 3. ſhow, oſten · 
tation. 

Let princes chooſe miniſters more; ſenſible 
of duty than of riſing, and ſuch as love bu- 
Gneſs rather upon conſcience than upon bra- 
very. Bacon s Eſſays, 1 37. 
+ Bravado, boaſt, 


Or. nou 


- Ba * 3 


bravety) to bid deflunce te the eg. 


vine revelation. ' Eft rage, 
BRAVO (brave, Ital, A man who mur- 

ders for hire, s 2d 
woo de ag wh" brawn l cams of bar, and, 


mow Sax.) finew 


5 
neſs. 


-BRA'ZENNE fs 7 appeaio Uk 
. ; alſo i —_ 550 

\ To. clear. 2 BREACH, ito remove the 

rubbiſh out of it. 
| Ver- (bpavoyyre, Fax) broulneſs 
Wideneis 

A BREAK, a; turning bankrupt, » being 
or pretending to be inſolvent. ,, 

To BREAK a berſe in trotting ( with Hanh 
men) i is to make him tight the hand 
Eee in ala to make: hi m fit for a 

Py r 

r © a þb Pig. ee r [i 
Ar AST (b nent 
fleſhy part on t 925 and yr 25 Due A 
| human body, whoſe uſe in women is to ſe- 
parats the milk ; and it is alſo one of 
the three venters or hollow ſpaces in an 
nid body which contains the heart _ 
lung. 

0 BREATH \(prob. of — Sar.) 
to receive and diſcharge the air as above. 

BREATHABLE of bnaSian, Sax.) that 
may. be breathed or drawn into the lunge * 
3 as a breathable-air. bi 

- BREAT WEESS,' void of breath, dead. 

BRED'/WITE (bread pire, Sax.) aun im- 
poſition of amerciaments or Dies fe defacl 
in the affize of bread. 3 06.87" 

. To.-BREECH, to whip, Io 

- BREED, (with Horſemen) a 5 . 
mares for breed and fallen, are 1 7 05 
wide 8 * ſtud! + 5 \ 

ING. (brevan, ax. rode 
nouriſhing; alſo education. 4 ng, 
BREEZ. (brezza, Ital. briſe, F. 7 2 freſh 
gale of wind, blowing from the ſea or land 
alternately, for ſome certain hours of the day 
or 775 327 Safi near the coaſt, 

'MA ; of to water 
3 thoſe oy . to 
be moiſt)... the forepart of the head; er, as 


ſome ſay, the forehead; bone, or the fide and 


ſhelving bone the (nin; ah each bie 
of the Sagittal Sutur. 
. 0 21 
0 Cond, a a bab , and T 
8 an, heſpital for b 
BRERVIER, a ſmall. fort 98 e et 
ter, the ſame as this book. PS 
BREWERS were incor- ra 
porated anno 1424. The 
VIth year of Henry VI. 
And confirmed the ſecond . 
of queen Elixabeth; their 
arms are gules, on a chev- 
ron argent between three 
ſaltires of garb, of as ma- 


There are thoſe that make i it 3 poipt of } 


ny tuns Jan 


SSC INES ESMe0 cc ciqT. cc. 


2 
2 


P20 


2 


Sax.) a place for for burning bricks;: 40 


* 
y 
#4 5 * NR 


Their hall 2 frwkes wit the north de of 
Addle -ftreet. * 

+ BRUBERY (in Daw) is when any man 
belonging to''a court of juſtice, or great offi- 
cer, takes an fee, gift or reward for doing 
as. office, of any _ perſon except the Ro 


8 of bricke, Du. or b 
ger, and baty, F. beaten or broken o 2 
broken brick. 
© "BRICK KILN (of Sir, Du. and eylin, 


* 


BRICKLAYERS 
were ted amo 
1 586. Their armorial 
enſigus are Azure, a, 
_- chevron, Or, between a 
Flower de Lys Argent, 
enters two'brick-axes in 

. chief, and a bundle of 
lathes in baſe or creſt and armed, holding 
a brielc - ax, or. Their motto, In Ol i all 
our truſt. 

To BRICO'LE (briceler, Fr to give a 
bricole, to paſs a ball, to'toſs it fideways. 


1 Flying BRIDGES (in an Army) are > boats 


with planks and 'neceſſaries for joining and 
making a bridge in a very mort time, being 
two ſmall bridges laid over one another; in 
ſuch manner, that the uppermoſt ſtretehes 
or runs out by certain cords running thro? 

1 along the ſides of the under 


idge, which puſh it forwards, till the end | 


vf it reach to' the place it is deſigned to be 
fixed in. It is alſo made of large boats 


with Ire over them end other neceſ-. 


| 
ROE of Communication (in Portifica ; 
155 is 4 bridge made over a river, by means 
of which, two armies or two forts, that are 
Separated by the river, have a fre commu- 
nication one with the other. 
BRIDGE (with Gunners) the two pieces 
of timber which go between the two tran- 


ſums of a gun-catriage, on which the bed age 


reſts. g 
Floating BRIDGE (Military Art . 
made in form of a 3 pe Boks hug 
called 'a redoubt, confifting of two boats 
covered with planks, which are folidly 
fratned, ſo as to bear either Rotor" 
phi, | 
- BRIEF, letters patent, or ene a 
ene by fire, &c. = collecting the cha- 
ritahle benevolence o f the + people" "for any pri- 
vate or publick loſs. 
Apoſtolical BRIEF, a letter which the 
Pope fende to princes To other magiſtrates | 
concerning any publick affairs. They are ſo 
called becavufe very ſhort, written without any 
preface or preamble, by which they are dif. 
tinguiſh from Bulli, which are large and al- 
ways written on parchment, whereas briefs 
are written on paper, and ſealed with red 
r the fiſherman or St. * 


i 


| —— (af ey or brevite, F. be. | 
vis or brevitas, L.) brevity. 
"BRIE/ZE fer, F. brezza, Ital.) a chill 


or cool wind. 
BRIGHT -(beopiz, San.) 1. Shining, 


glittering, full of light. 
Through a cloud, Vole 
Drawn round about thee, like e 
Dark, with exceſſive bright, thy ſkirts appear l 
Par. L. b. ii, 
2. Clear, evident: 3. Aiden, as a bright 
reign, a bright action: 4. witty, acute, b. 
ere BRIGHTEN (om 0 
0 Eri 1. T 
make bright, to make to ſhine. wo ? 0 


The purple morning riſing with the year, 
Salutes the ſpring, as her celeſtial eye; 
| Adorn the world, and brighten all the ſkies. | 


2. To make luminous by light from wi , 
An eeſtaiy that mothers only feel, a 
Plays round my heart, and brightens "up 
my ſorrow ; 
Like gleans of ſunſhine in « louring A. 

Philrps's D. Mon- 

3. | To make gay; or alerts 4- to make ilfuſ- 

trious: 5. to make acute, of witty. 


To B IGHTEN, to el gs to 4 
up ; as, the ſty 
BRIGHTLY ( 3 with 


Safely I ſlept, till ᷣrig ben 
Themorn conſpicuous n — — 4 


BRIGHTNESS (from apr) 1. = | 
ſplendour, glitter. 
1 the preſent moments heavy | 

e . 

| Frier. 


b bright fs of Fr the 
e brigHtneſs is 85 ſolidity 
of his judgment, and the parts and gene- 
roſity of his temper, diſtinguiſhed him in an 
of great politeneſs. Prior. 
BRILLANT, Tee aue 
ſhining, Fr - - 

BRILLANT (with Horſemen) a 
high mettled, ſtately hoſe, that "by a rais'd 
neck, a high motion, excellent haunches, 
upon which be riſes thank never fo tile 
ut on. | 
i BRIM/STONE Flour, a plant. f 
 BRIM'STONY, dawd'sd - wits or of er 


nature of deimſtone. 
BRIN DED ana or being af 
BRIND'LED divers colours. - 
BRING UP (with Brreklayers) to raife or 
build, as bring up the wall. 
To BRING in a boſe (with Horſemen) 3 is 
to keep down the noſe of « horſe that bores, 


and toffes his noſe up to the wind. 


BRI'NINESS gk. Gut. 
3 8 ) 


L 2 


RISE. 


ISK/NESS cg el Frifcky Tent.) þ eammon: s rough, fereciour 

" IR ſprigh T- uncivilized. * 
_ BRIST'LY. (of brirrl, Sr) having or * bruge philoſapher, mbg ne'er hag pave 4; 
full of briſtles. The joy of loving or of being low d. Pepe. 
. To BRSST'LE (bripzlian, Sax, Y to e- | BRUTE (from the adjeQtive) a. brute crea» 
rect the hairs on the back like an. enraged | ture, a creature without reaſon,. a ſava 0 
To thoſe three preſent impulſes, of enſe, 


_ | 
. _ BRITTLENESS (of brirend, 1 memory, and inſtinct, moſt, if not all, pa 


a to break. lagacities of  brates. may be reduced. 
r Si Nen, a hind of the third | * Hale s Ori „Mankind, 
Heav n from all creatures det the boo . 
Ino eon. an .. plint of the colly- of fate, 
flower ki All but * ve ele, this preſenk 
BROVDBRER (un bredeur, F. ) an em- ſtate 
broiderer. From — what men, km wen wha 
BRO'KEN (of bracan, Sax, to break) | 2 know; | 
parted by breaking. 1 Or wh worry --- 8 oy 


_ Pawn BROKERS, are ſuch as lend many Pope's Eff. ö. 
to neceſſitous people upon pawns z alfo ſuch | To BRUTIFY (from brave) to = 


as buy and ſell ald en goods are called | man n brute. 
brokers. / O thou ſalacious woman . am 1 — 4 

Stecl BROKERS, are ſuch as buy and ſell | eie? ay, feel. it here 3 1 wut, 1 bud, I 
Hawes of Joint ſtocks of a company or cor- bl offom, I am ape horn'm 


[ 


ration for other pexſons, as the Bank Sour h- Gwen Old arch. 
Ee : Eaft-India company, Sc. + \ BRUTISH (row brute.) 1. Beſcial, re- 
BRONT TAs (of Coils, Gr.) a ſort of pre- ſembling a beaſt: 2. having the qualities of a |; 
cious tone, ſuppoſed to fall by thunder. brute, rough, ſavage, ferocious : 3 . groſs, 


BRONTOL'OGY | (Gorlonoyia, of Coon, | $4 carnal : 4. ignorant, untaught; Lac ind,” 
and oy, diſcourſe, Gr.) a treatiſe or diſ- BRUTISHLY (from brutiſp) in the man- - 
courſe of thunder. _ of of a: brute, of a favage and unnatural | 

e LONS (of brook-lim, Sax, )] RUTISHNESS ( 4 

erb. om &rat brutality, 
* BROW Poſt (with Carpenters) an. erer. ſavageneſs, inſenſibili i 
thwrat or croſs beam. ERG TISHNESS eech. 1. beatli- 

BROWN'NESS (of brun, Sax.) the de- 1520 inhumanity, ;{vagenels. '- - 
ing of a brown colour. | BURBLING, a. riſing or ſwelling up in . 

A BRUISE (of brype, Far.) a canzyhon,. | bubbles; ; alſo a chowſing or cheating. [ 

BRUISE WORT, an herb. BU'BBLES. (in Commerce) a name given to 

. eee (bramalic, L, / e to certain projects in Ne 170, of raiſing 
ney. on ima 

| BRUSHWOOD, {mall wood, or fall "BUBBLES (in Fin Phyſicks) little round drops 

Kicks for ſewel. _ or veſſicles of any fluid, filled with air, and 

BRUTAL (brutal, F. from brute.) I. | formed on its ſurface upon the addition of | 
That which belongs to a-brute, that which | more of the fluid, as in raining, or in its ſub- 
we have in common with brutes: 4. ſavage, | Nance upon a vigorous inteſtine commotion 
eruel, inhuman. of its parts. 5 

BRUTALITY' (brutalite, F. ) favageneſs, * BUCKANNEF/ER. See Bucanziers, 
churliſhneſs, inhumanity. BUCK .LER' Thorn, an herb. ; 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, | BUCK SOM (of bucca Sax.) a male deer, 

And eſcapes not the. opinion of brutality. | on account of their luſt in rutting time; pro- 

Lucie. | penſe or forward ta amour, amorous, wan- 

Do BRUTALIZE (brutaliſer, F. ta grow: ton, &c. 

Sound or ſavage. BUCK SOMNESS, propenlity to amour, 


To BRU TALIZE, to make brutal or Sc, | 
To BUG GER (bougeronner, F.) to copu- 


Vage. 

BRUTALLY (from 1 churlfhly, i in- late with a beaft : alſo with a man or woman 
humanly, cruelly. after an unnatural manner. 

BRU TE (brutus, . Senſeleſ, un- BUG'GERER (bougre F.) one who copu- 
conſcious. ö | lates beaftlily. _ © ? 

Nor yet are we ſo low and baſe as their |. MUGLE, (of bucule, L. an ne a kind 
atheiſm ' would depreſs us; not walking ſta- of wild Oe” - 
tues of clay, nor the ſons of rute earth, 1 BU*GLES, a ſort of g laſs beads. 
whoſe final inheritance i is death and corrup- | Regular BUILDING, is one whoſ 1 is 
tion. Beni. ſquare, its oppoſite ſides are rr. 150 its 
2, Savage, irratiqnal, ferine : 3. beſtial, bu, n ne by mme. „ 


3 . = oo Ixy2. -__ % + 


S 83 B90 £6 mrv 


- iD. 


#8 


- 7 2 
bo * 
27 0 B 93 
* 


Lal. tained within equal and lines, and 
oſe parts have not erg 8 

the ether i in the elevation... 
| Inſulated: BUILDING, one which is, not 
We or contiguous t0:any other, or is en · 
$2. 3 with 4 ſquage, W | 
45 2 BUILDING, one 
has no front towards any freer, or publick 
place,” or 4 + but dy a WE 


paſſage, f 3 
F' ee BUILDINGS . fuck; e 


. 


Sunk BUILDINGS of which is bo- 
low the level or furface of the place on which 
it ſtands, and of which ard lounges of 


are hidden 
en „ Ly) bel of 
in the root. 


N. eee 
little, round 

BLS we Floriſts) i "he round rel 
beards of flowers. 

' BUL'GED (ſpoken of a 2 ) p) when ſkis bas 
ftrubk off ſome of her tim vpon's rock or 
anchor, and ſprings a leak. 

To break BULK (Sea term) is to take out 
pron neren g out of the 


ULk bead afore (in a ſbip) a tion 

. 

ſhip 's head. = 
' BULK/INESS (of Poe, Sar.) bigneſs. 


BUL/LATED ( L.) m_ ers 1 


ſtuds,” oh _ A wow” 8 * he 

ph BULL-FINCH, a-bird, -- F- 4 
BULL Weed, an herb. 

_ BULLARY, neee 

pr where ſalt is boiled 


BUL'LEN,. ſtalls of hemp pille ; 
- Red bot BUL/LETS (in the Are * 120. 
bullets heated red hot in a forge, and then 
pub egy iece of that has had a. 
good ſtopple or turf firſt rammed down it, 


to. be diſcharged into a belicged town to fire, 7 — 


che houſes, &. 

© BUL'RUSH (bull. nire, Sec.) a plant. 

BULLY, a vapouring, hectoring fe 
who pretends to be a champion and ready to 
fight, any one and upon any little occaſion; 
alſo one whb attends ſtrumpets and night- 
walkers, pretending to be the-huſhand of any 
of them, and threatning, — 5 order to extort 
money from them, n „ that an 
happen to be caught in ares. 
To BUMBAS/TE of bum and bafte, fe. 
to beat)'to beat.or bang, 

BUMBAST! wordt or File, a high flown 
unintelligible way of expreſſion; jargon. 

BUMP; a rifing or fwelli 
a thing beyond the level ſurface. - 


To BUNG- 6 e e 


BUNG/LINGNESS, the 2 f 
doing a thing, Se. Aa 


Tbe BUNT holds much leeward wind (Ss 
term) i. e. the middle of A 


BUILDING;/that which h not 


at the beginning or end of 
low, | the place —— 8 


ing, a Randout of 1 


»y 


ing up. 
- BURDEN (of a binge mide 
as:the will ſtow or carry, in quantity, of. goods. 
—— (bm 


REAU 


(bureau, F.) . cabinet chef 
— 


of drawers on ſerutore for 


and e papers — acchunta, „ 


for ſetting plate, China-ware, Se. 


R'GERSHIP: 2 (burb- rie, Sax, 
I "RYR/QBSSHIP | the-dignity.or 4 
lege ef a 3 | 
BURGH (bonz, e a large 


village, Aa commonalty anciently a town," 
having a wall or fome — 16.7 


| BURIAL (of <—_— 1 05 2 fungal 


ſolemnity or r 
BU'/RY ABLE (p y of 
| 8 that may be fit to —— e 


T BURL. — —— wal. 


1 Tal. 
— AE uy Ao. 


ans 5 e on ridicule; is a fort 
of verſe 
ner of 
that which is moſt harmonions and beautiful: 


the | The more the feet hobble in moſt places, the 
more perfect is e | 


that is little minded in burleſque? 

BURLESK ED, turned into 

BURLINESS (9. , likenefs) bs, 

largenefs of body WM. 

6 (in 2 ) © Glution 
continuity a 5 

neee 


thing burnt. 

A BURN (Surgery) 9 
made upon u part, in which there remains 
much ' heat with bliſters, and ſometimes an 
eſcar, according as the fire has more or le 


Sax. a river fountain 
- BURN: (burna, Sar. a _ ), 


bam. 


BURNET, a kind of ſhrub. . 
RNISH (Jura, F.] to poliſh, to 
3 

The barge the fatto, like 3 lere o throne, 
burnt on the water. 


To BURNISH, ee 
Doe ſeen a 8 human form, ; 
All flain'd infamy nee, 
Leap from the dunghill i = trice, 8 
"Burzifh, and make a gaudy ſhow, = 
Become a gen ral, peer; and beau. Gar 
BUR/REL 3 | 
BURREE & wm Gunners) ſmall bul- 
[atk nails, ſtones, of old iron, &e. 


nance or exucdering pieces 3 cale Bot, 


much to lee ward. 


| RUOV/ANT (ef. peer. 


Sax.) beavineſs, or — oy # 


for” 3 but m ig man- 
1 to bo acquires chan 


by the im- 
of fire z alſo a mark. remaining upon | 


and Cleapatre, * 


put into caſes, 22 orde 


* 


4 25 

= 
* 
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re BURST; 1 dei, 1 have , er 
burften, 5 ) 1. To break, or fly. 
open: 3. 2. ta ny aſunder : 8. to break away, 
© fpring > 4. to come ſuddenly : 5j to come 
dy wolence : 6. to begin an action violently. 
To BURST; to break ſuddenly, to make 
| © quick and violent diſruption. 465 

_ » BURST (from the verb) a ſudden diſtap- 
_—_ a" ſudden and violent action of any 


Igeln fire, in ihe cloſe aungson pent, 

Roar to get looſe; and flrugg!e for a vent, 

Cafting their way, and undermining all, 

TY with mighty ee nnn fall. 
'BURT-WORT, an herb, 

.- BURST'NESS,:a being breken SS 
BUS H'INESS {Fo 2 F. a _ the be- 


ing buſhy. 

BUSINESS:(From buſy. * 1. Employment, 
multiplicity of affairs : 2. an affair. In this 
ſenſe it *. the plural: 
bufineſs, the affair or object that engages the 
care: 4. ſerious engagement, in een to 
trivial tranſactions. 

When diverſion is made the 5 and 
Kudy of life, though the actions choſen bo in 


themſelves innocent, the exceſs will render 


them criminal. Rogers. 
5. Right of actions: 6. ee matter 


. e ſomething to be examined or | 


conſidered : 7. ſomething to be tranſacted: 
4. ſomething required to be done: 9.5 3 
_ 1 ing kill. gelwont or 


Busy n Sax.) I. Employed 
_ earneſtneſs: 2. n. o f- vg 
Rg. 
1. Wb eee and infinQs. are ſabuſy 
in the heart of every reaſonable creature, 
that no man would hope to govern a ſociety, 
Without regard to thoſe principlea- Aadiſens 
Frecbo luer. 
To BUSY (from the noun) to employ, to 
engage, to make or keep buſ . 
' BUSY-BODY. (from | buſy and body). a 
vain, meddling, fantaſtical perſon. 
OREN this company was not in- 
. corporated: till the 3d of 
king James I. then they 
were made à corporation 
by the name of maſter, 


' wardens, and commonal- 
ty of the art and myftery | 
of Butchers ; yet the fra- 
ternity is ancient; their 
arms are, e axes 
faltirewiſe argent between three bulls heads 
cowped,. attired er, a :boar's head poles, be- 
twixt two garbes vert. 

BUTCHER-ROW 8 r.) 2 row 
of butehers-ſhops, ſhambles, -  - 

NT TI butchedhy: nature or 
chr * ry 4 x 4 4343 ad 7 +4 


-_ 


| many: 3. e 


er 


- BUT'LERSHIP (of eater, Fate | 
Sol DAR 7 (bu xereanl, Sax. 
BUT LE 

BUT ESCARL & | boatfwain or ed 


To BU TT (buttare, Ital. botten, Du. 
bouter, F.) to puſi at or againſt with the 


4 hom, as bulls, goats,. Se. 


A BUTT (Sea word) the end of any vlank 
which joins to another Pp glen the 
ſhip under water.. it 

Broad BUT\TOCK,(of a ſoip) one, built 


broad at the tranſums. 


Narrow BUTTOCK (of a ſhip) one built 
narrow at the-tranſums. | 

To BUTTON pers F.) to faſten 
with buttons. 

BUX'/EOUS a L. Jef or like bor. 

A BUZ'ZING (bourdonnement, F. a bum · 
ming noiſe _ ) with. dees. chick oo 

bi, Sax, as by 'w 0 

hilft, 8 ) . gin i 

BY the RY, inaely. | 1 * 
| 5 — ad, ® 

” BY-ENDS; ſelfiſh ends or deſigns. | 

BY ZAN'!TINE (ef Byzantium, Ie) ey 
we rs 6 ry EL : 


* * 
"1 74 


"4 * 
7 
0 
” * 9 
STE 0 - 
% 


C, 3 c 5 rale C. e, 
rg are the third letters; 72 
I 


the tenth ; and 
d of: their fre al- 


| eds. 
Enghfs) before the vowed 4 0, and 
1, i get produced, or long; as cap, 
e cup, = p 
(in Engliſh) before e, i, ee, ic and y, 
— 1 — ike 23 as cellar, city, exceeding, 


E (in j bp) quanally goes "before I, 
| when a precedes, and there is no con- 
ſonant defore k; as back, beck, thick, beck, 
muck ; but 1 vowel follows 'k, the e, is 
405 er aten Lk tale, Petes frite, frrote, 

8, : | 

C in the titles of books, inſcriptions on 
tombs, under ſtatues, Sc.) is an —— 
of centum, Latin, 100, and is repeated for 
each hundred, as CCCC, 400. 

When e ſtands before the vowels, a,” 1 15 
it ſounds like k, but before e and ke ; the 
old grammarians were inclined to throw away 

*. to uſe e and » inftead of 2 and the 

rench ſubſtitute ” inſtead of e, as" in * 
er cs; 
| "CABAL bende, Fr. in Bees, en. ) 


3 9 


1. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew Rabbins: 


2. a body of men united in ſome cloſe defign- 
A cabal differs from a e en from 


N 


W To 


© = Noewi uo mm... .c. 


f * 5 


To CABAL. e F.) te fofm r! | 


—_— to intrigue , to watts "ln" nal 


Po CABALIST (from cabal) one altes in 
the traditions of the Hebrews, 2 


 CABALLISTICAL 2 (from cabal) ſome 
CABALLISTICK thing that has'an 
occult meaning, ' 


CABALLER emits his chat engages 
in-cloſe deſigns ; * —_— [A 

Pay more CABLE ( Sailors) is to let it 
more: — from the ay hs that the boat that 
carries the anchor ma more e- it 

The CABLE is woell laid (Seq Tom) au- 
fies it is well wrought or made.. 

Veer more CABLE (with . figni- 
* to put more out. 


n 


Sheets Anchor CABLE (of « a Sp) s the 
largeſt cable that belongs to 

CABLE'E (in Heralury) un a on cg, 
is wt croſs made made o two ende of 2 ab 
cab 
"CEE length (with Sails) is 720 


CABLE: Flutes (with Architeezi ſtutes 
that are _ up with rae het 
4 * 95 
--CACA'O, a nut about the Bre of F com- 
mon al mond, produc'd by a tree in the * 
Indiet, the fruit is incloſed ina pod in the 
ie and figure of a cucumber; containing from 
10 to 30 or 40 ſeeds of a violet colour and 
and dry like atorns; each covered with a rind, 
which being taken off, it divides into five or 
4 arts; in the middle or which'id s Kernel 
a tender bud, of which, with the addi- 
es of: a wholſome drug. called: ape is 
1 by us called N wy oy 
eſe trees growing in a very hot 
being are” planted-under the ſhade of 
others which are called their mothers.” - 
CACHECTICAL.: (from cac . 


_ CAEHECTICK- & . ing an ul 
dy; ſhewing an ill habit. ane 
CACHEXY- (naxetia, Gr.) 2 ee 
vord to expreſi a great variety of ſymptoms 3 
moſt commonly it denotes ſuch a diſtempera · 
ture of the humours, as hinders nutrition, 


and weakens the vital and animal functione, 


proceeding from weakneſs of the fibres, and 
an abuſe of | the-non-naturals, and often from 
ſevere acute diſtempers. Arbutb. oh Diet. 


CACHINNATION, a great and antes | 


ſurable 
CACHOU, an aromatick drugg, rochcned 
among perfumes, called alſo Terra Faponica. 


'ToCACK (cacare, 4.0 to eaſe the body by: | 


bong to ſtool, x gt 7 

ACK'LER, a prater, 2 tale 2 noi y | 

al. j allo. a humorous word on e 
l. 


- 0 
5 . x ; 6 8 FY : 
. = — 55 do JS E . Sv»: * 4 

7 * . 1 


Wer ompicys 


CaADE 


— L 
CACOCHYMICK 


mours 


I . 


CACOCHYMY (2a 4 — 12 ho 
pra vation of the humours 2 ſound fate, 
to what the ——— call 1 by 2 general name” 
of a carve Spots, and Aifcolourations dt 
the fein, ure ſigns of weale fibres ; for the 
lateral veſſels, which lie out of the road of cir- 
cu lation, let grofs humour pa, which c 
not, if the veſſels had their dus degree 
6 on Aliments. li 

Strong a liquor that attributes the det- 
| ter half of its ill qualities to the hops) —_— 
ing of an acrimagious fiery nature, - yy 
bloods upon the 
mn, by an al ferment, 


* 


. CACOPHONY- NY (Leanne Gn): a bas 


f 3 


[coins of words. hy cn 05 
A COL“ OG (of * 0 oy 
word) an evil ſpe 


aking; ' 
 CACOPH'AGY eee, G5) 4 d 
Sao rv (er ne L. 1 
cac * 
and uke, che pulſe, Gr IE. me 4 
„ : | 
indiſpoſition 8 Lale i 
Kan e 09 Pn 
CACORHYTH'MUS {of ae bad, 
5 che pulſe, Gr.) an unequal puſfe. 
COSIS”TATA (with-Logicianis) argu- 
mente propoſed between two perſons,” "that 
will — deere e ee 5 29, 
ou forgive bim 'beeatuſe ' be 8a child 
Vs fer tbat-reaſor mee *. Vin, bar be 
be better nn „hr the, Han. 
ee ee de L. of van 
and T5501, Gr. art) a hurtful #rt"6r vention. - 
 CACOZELUM'(aterm ufed by Rbetorici- 


ans) when 2 — impropriety of 
ee vat of eber, ro indancy, ob- 


nnn een N 
CADAVEROUS 12 18 having 
Iam appearance of henry argon, ting — 4 
* a dead carcaſs; tt 

The urine long detained- * the bladder, 25 
well as glaſe, will grow red, — 
rous, and alkäline The caſe is the fame with 


the ſtagnant waterc of "kydrofical” rere. 


Arbub. on Alitments. 

CADENCE (with Oraror:) when the ounds 
2 * 8 hes 25 
by the difference of time in. pronouncing "= 
this: is -more- diſtinguiſhable in e Greek and 
Latin tongues, than in the living languages; 


but there can be no verſe where eadence does 


not ſhine, if there be aby poetry without it. 
CADENCE (with Peer certain meaſure 


of verſe, eee eee e varies. 


- CA'DENT cadens, L.] falling en 

CAD'MIA'(xa3,a, Gr.) a mineral, e 

bo a os AO ou Eg arnificial.ge 
Tit 2 Natural 


2 


donmnin me licks: and is eglled Cobalt, 
r that w e contains ones calls cr 


EN Rn 
* er- 
per in furnaces. 
.CAIS'SON r coyered - en or-earriage 
25 nen e eee. for an army. 
22 „AIS SON 
1 Gunnery.) a 
wooden cheſt, 
containing 4 
or fila only 
{with powder | p 
— ——_— which the be- 
ſieged bury 
under graunts In ord to blow up a work 
2 hefiegers are ien de maſters of. 
us aſter the —.— has been blown up by 
mine, they lodge a Cuiſſen under the ruins 
it, on when the —_— has made — yy 
t there, re the Cain hy the help 
we ſadciſt, 7 how up chat 5 a und- 
time. 
CALAMELANOUS, Greet er, 
92. CAL. AM, the ſame ſame as! Roe” 
minaris | 
CALAMITOUSNESS, wle 
lamity. ;.. $80 33% 
To. CALCINE (calcime ; ; Fr, ela, 12 
1. T0 burn in the fire to u cabt, r ' friable 


75 he i 


En. f 


"The alis Germ tobe earthy bounttegsthier ſmooth, 


vith.ſarge «vil 8 for if a bone be gau ſo as 
the leaſt forre will crumble it, being immerſed. 
ir oil. it 3 parts 


2. —— 127 
Ne CALCINE.-. Te one 4 * 


pa] 


formed by heating them red hot, and then | 
_ caſting them whilſt ſo into” culd water or 
vinegar; which being done four or ſive times, 
they will be very friable and eaſily powdered. | 
: CAECINATION (of Lead) is performed 
by melting the lead in an earthen pan un- 
glazed, keeping it ſtirring over the fire with a 
ſpatala, till it is reduced into a powder, 
CALCINATION (of Tra) is performed by. | 


putting the metal into a. large earthen pan | 


unglazed in agreat fire, -ſtirringit from time 
to time for 36 hours, then taking it off, 
letting it: com 
 CALCINA'TORY, a veſſel tocaleine me- 
in. 

:.CALCO'GRAPHIST (of "x hep; 
of xd, braſs drafts 4 ory 
an engraver in broſs, 

To CALCU” ATE (cakuler, F, from re 
calculus, L. 2 
aperations of numbers.) 1. To "compute, 
to teckon : 2. to compute the ſituation of the 


| Fetura?.GADMIA; is either car vun 0 


" ral remote e the houſe oo 
Sudeten (of Finn, Ke.) is per- mon 


and | play dr. 


hwle ſtone or bead, uſed in 


The. ney 7 12 1 — 
TI neſs on < 
pears, a6 it tends ſo diretly to the happ — 
of men, and is, den dunn, ops 
for our benefit. $A 

CALCULATION (from caltulare,) aA 
practice, or manner vf reckoning, the art of 
numbering: 2. a reckoning, the * — .of 


arithmetical operation. 
CALCULATOR from caleuiate) a com- 
a teckoner. 


Ab TbnY (from ale bes. 


longing to caleulation - 
"CALCULE (calalus, 1. J reckoning, com. 
CALEU, LI. e lu. Nones i the 
bladder and kjdneys | 
Cale LO/SE alen, fol ones 
or 
"EALCULATORY, pertaining. 1. 
CA LEFACT 0 RY. (of tha, l.) 
warming, heating. 
CALEF ACI ORINESS (of tuen, .) 


warmth, a being made 


4 CALENDAR. {(is, derived of Calau, I. 


7, e. the firſt days of m__ . 
annual boa common] 

wherein the days — 25 che — feſtivals, 
| the ſign the ſun is in, the ſun's riſing and ſet= 


ting, the changing: e * ben ere 
hibited. 


Te CAL/ENDER ee 
the engine itſelf. 8 

CALVBRED (with 
- calibre eo 


| ®CALIDUCTS 6 up | 
canals 19 comey bent, doſed along heels 
heat to ſeve- 


pon 


: 3 2 8 M4. 15 5 as 


of houſes. and-rooms, to conv 


furnace, 

"CALI GINOUSNESS, kes, ine 

of obſcuritey. * 14 * n 44.55: 
CIS g 40 


meſentery, 1 near the böttom of the 
ſtomach Sw? it is ealled the ſweetbread, 


| in beaſts the burr, L. Set Parra. 


CALJLIDNESS (ldi, L. ) eraſes, 
cunningneſs, t 


CALLIL'OGY' (colilogis, L. of - 
)-an eleganey of diction. 

CALVINISM, the doctrine or principles 

of Jabm Calvun and his adherents, 5. rage 
7. ee ee and reprobation were 

the preſcience or — of 

hone — works, and that they do depend 

merely upem the will of God, without any 

ard to the merits of mankind. 1 

ey likewiſe maintain that God gives to 

| thaſe whom he has predeſtinated a faith which 

they cannot loſe, a neceſſitating grace, which: 


Ent any certain time: < to We 


takes away the freedom * rs and that he 
k m__ 


1 


"Nor God dene in the til cole we find; 


i ny 
bY » 
*. 
FR 
* 


tified by 


_ .CALLOSITY - (callofe2, F.) 4 kind of 


ſwelling without pain, like that of the ſkin, 
by hard labour; and therefore, when wounds, 
or the edges of ulcers, grow ſo, they are 
ſaid to be callous. — f 45 
CALL Os (callus, 2 Indurated, 
hardned, having the pores ſhut up: 2. hard- 
ned, inſenfible. 5 „„ 
.- Licentiovſneſs has fo long paſſed for ſharp- 


neſs of wit, and greatneſs of mind, that the 


conſcience is grown callous, L' Eftrange. 

| CALLOUSNESS (from callous. } 1. 

Ho ri induration of the fibres, 2. inſen- 
Gbi ON) cat ihe; 

- CALLOUS, unfledged, naked, without 


CALLUS (Latin;) 1. An induration of 
the fibres: 2. the hard ſubſtance by which 
broken bones are united. | 

CALM (calme, F. lalm, Dut.) 1. Quiet, 
ſerene, not ſtormy, not tempeſtuous, applied 
to the elements: 2. undiſturbed, unruffled, 


applied to the paſſions. 


It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould | 


be frightning men into truth, who were 
made to be wrought upon by calm evidence, 
methods of perſuaſion, Sy 

CALM. 1. Serenity, ſtill freedom 
from violent motion, 


. 


| | Pope. 
2. Freedom from diſturbance, quiet, repoſe, | 


applied to-the paſſions; a 
To CALM (from the noun.) 1. To ſtill, | 
to quiet: 2. to pacify, to appeaſe. N 
ALMER (from calm) the perſon or thing 
that har the power of giving quite. 
ſtorms, or violence, ſerenely: 2, without 
paſſions, quietly, © 
CALMNESS (from calm.) t. Tran- 
quillity, ſerenity : 2. mildneſs, freedom from 


on. | 
CALM (from calm) calm, peaceful. 
It was a — e 
And calmy bay, on th' one fide ſheltered, 
With the broad thadow of a hoary hill. 
Friairy Queen, b. ii. 
CALOT'TE, a cap or coif of hair, 
CALOT'TE (with Archite?s) a round 


cavity or deprefſure in form of a cap, lathed | 
and plaiſtered, to leſſen the riſing of a mo- gre 
derate chapel, Ic. which elſe would be too 


high for other pieces of the apartment. 
CALX, challe, burnt lime, mortar. / 


CALX (in Chymical Writers) is exprefs'd'| 
Her; C. 


dy this character; 


1. Without 


— K - OY — n 7 * 
gn " n * 
E * 
- o 4 
* 
1 F 
1 * 
£ J » 
3 i 
. 


Emputes ns fin to thoſe that are thus n fine friable + which remains of metals, 
ſtinated or elected. | BY minerals, &c. after they have undergone the 
Alſo that the righteous cannot do any violence of the fire for a long time, And have 
work, by reaſon of original fin, _ which | loſt all their humid parts, 85 | 
they are contaminated, and that are juſ- CAMARADE (of camera, L. a cham- 
faith. | COM'RADE 5 ber) a chamber-fellow, 


a fellow-ſoldier, an intimate companion, F. 

CAMEL . (camelus, L. of xduax@+, Gr.) 
a ſtrong beaſt fit only tor beating burthens, 
which they are ſaid to be able to carry (ſome 
of them) 7 or $ hundred weight, or half a tun 
ſome of them haye 2 but on their backs 
like a ſaddle, and are fit both for being ridden 
by men or carrying burthens ; there are alſo 
a third ſort of theſe, which are both leſſer and 
leaner than theſe, called Dromedaries, uſed 
by the great men of the Araliant, &c. as 
horſes to ride on, and it is reported that they 
can travel 10 or 12 days without food. + 

CAME'LEON (of vH, or | 
on the ground, and ie, a lion, Gr.) à little 
creature reſembling a lizard 5 but that the 
head of it is bigger or broader; it is a quadru- 
ey having on each foot three toes, and a 
ong tail, by which it will faſten itſelf upon 
trees, as well as by its feet. It frequents the 
rocks, lives upon flies, gnats, &c: and lays 
eggs, thecommon colour of it is a whitiſh 
grey, 3 it be expoſed to the ſon, dr ſet 
u 


clear laſting flame. 


ion counts Yo. 


- | longing to a plain field or | 
egy tet wg + (canmphora, L.) the gum 


_ CAMPHIRE þ or rofin of @ tree 
Capur, much Hilke a wainut-tres, that grows 
on fore mountains near the ſea in the Za, 


| Indies, and alſo in the iſland Botges'> and”. to 
ſuch a degree of largeneſa, that an Hundred | 


mixed wit 
CAM Us Marti? 
CAMPUS A 


c (in Chymiſty) # kind of aſher, or 


CAMPESTRIAN (egen, L.) be. 


* 
* 
+ 


r 
* 
P fg 3 > 8 


. 
dom againſt foreigners and all enemies. 
CANALICULATED (canaliculatus, L.) 
channelled, made like a pipe or gutter. 


N 


CANA'RIES, fo called of canes dogs, be- |. 


cauſe many dogs were found in it when firſt! 
e e Iſlands in the Atlantick (ea, an- 
cienfly call'd 3 eee Ilands, from 
| nce comes the Canary wines. 7 
| CANARY Bird, ee dee ſinging bird 
of a green colour, formerly bred in the Ca- 
naries and no where elſe. © 4 
CANARY Graſs, an herb. 1 
To CANCEL {canceller, F. from cancellis 
tare, L. to mark with croſs lines.) 1. To 
croſs a writing: 2. to efface, to obliterate in 
„ OS 
Now welcome night, thou night ſo long ex- 


That long days labour doth at laſt defray, | 
And all my cares which crueTlove collected, 
for ages 


Has ſummon'd in one, and cancelled 
25 S$ + ; ty * Spenſer. 


Thou whom avenging pow'rs obey, 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 
Before the ſad accounting day. 
NY - Roſcommon. 
- CANCELLATED, croſs-barred, marked 
with lines croſſing each other. Ce, 
CANCELLATION, according to Barto- 
ius, is an expunging or . wiping out of the 
contents of an inſtrument, by two lines drawn 
in the manner of a croſs, - Kd 
| Ayliffe's Parcrgons 
- CAN/CELLING (ſome derive it from 
Ye, Gr. to encompaſs or pale a thing 
round) in the Civil Lato, is an act whereby 
a perſon conſents that ſome former act be 
rendred null and void. a 
CANCER, à crab fiſh, | 
CANCER (with Afronom,) one of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiack, which the ſun 
enters in the month of June; the characteriſtic 


of it with Aftrologers, &c. is this O, and is 


repreſented on the celeſtial globe by the figure 
- Tropick of CA with Aftronomers 
an 8 line in the heavens, parallel - 
the equinoctial, thro* the beginning of which 
line the ſun paſſes in June, and makes our 
longeſt day; it is called the northern tropick. 
Ulcerated CANCER (with Surgrons) is a 
cancer when it has grown larger a pri. 
mative one, and has been opened. 8 | 


Blind CANCER (with Surgeons) is a 
Latent CANCER primative cancer, 
Occult CANCER before it is grown 


large and opened, which is one that comes of 
itſelf, and appears at firſt about the bigneſs of 
a pea, cauſing an internal, continual and 
pricking pain. 5 5 
To CANCERATE (canceratum, L.) to 
ſpread abroad cancerouſly, L. | 
CANCERA'TION (a ſpreading abroad 
cancerouſly, . | 5 
CAN'CEROUSNESS {ef cancer, L.) the 
deing cancerated. | „ a 


— 


out malice, ingenuouſſy. 


8 
CC ANDID (candidus, E.) 19 White, thit 
ſenſe is very rare. „FC 
The box receives all black; but pour d from 
thence, , s ref * 
The ſtones came candid forth, the hue of 
innocence, ' 6212: Dryden, 
2. Without malice, without decelt, fair, open, 
ingenious. + TX ws 
The import of the diſcourſe will, for the 
moſt part, if there be no deſigned: fallacy, 


} ſufficiently lead candid and inteiligent readers 
into the true meaning of it. 0 


Locke, | 

A. candid judge will read each piece of. wit, 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ. 
et IP 4 35 „„ Po * 
. CANDIDATE (candidatus, "HAH rh 
titor, one that ſolicits, or propoles himſelf 


for ſomething of advancement. 


So many candidates there ſtand for wit, 
A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get. 

a 1 a Wa Anonymous, 

21 It has generally for before the thing ſought; 
What could thus high, thy raſh ambition raiſe? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for-praiſe ? 


P 
3. Sometimes . i * 
Thy firſt fruits of poeſy were giv'n,. 
To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there, 
While yet a young probationer, ' - - - 
And candidate of heav'n. D 
| - CANDIDLY, fairly, without trick, 


* 


: 


i» 
with- 


-  CANDIDNESS, ingenuity, openneſs of 
temper,” purity of mind. E 

It preſently ſees the guilt of -a finful ac- 
tion; and, on the other ſide, obſerves the 
candidneſs of a man's very principles, and the 
fincerity of his intentions. South, » 

To CANDIFY (candifice, L.jtomake white, 
to whiten, | 4 | 8 
..CANDOR (candor, L.) ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, my of mind, openneſs, ingenuity, 


8. 

He ſhould have ſo much of a natural candour 
and ſweetneſs, mixed with all the improve- 
ment of learning, as might convey knowledge 
with a ſort of gentle inſinuation-. Watts, - 

To CANDY (probably ſrom candare, a 
word uſed in later times, for to whiten.) 1. 
To conſerve with ſugar, in ſuch a manner, 
as that the ſugar lies in flakes, or breaks 


into tangles; 2. to form into congelations ; 
3- to incruſt with congelations, / +, 
To CANDY, to grow co 1 


CANICULARES DIES (with fron.) 
the dog-days, commonly called Dies canicu- 
lares, L. are days wherein the dog - ſtar riſes 
and ſets with the ſun ; during which time the 
weather is ſultry and hot: theſe Dog-days. 
begin about the zoth of July, and end about 
the 6th of September, 


CA/NIFORM (caniformis, L.) haped like 
A COB. : Leg” "5 55 
CAN NON (canon, F.) a piece of ordnance, 


or great zun. The firſt that was uſed was bs 


5 5 =, 


afterwards became common in the wars be- 
ween the Genoeſe and the Venetian, in the 
year 1380; and in 1386 were uſed in En- 


gland, the firſt being Gicharged at the: ber 
cf Barwict. 


. CAN'ON: e ee L. canoniſe, | F.) a 


"Form or doctor of the. canon law. 


CAN'ONESS (with the Remanjf1), a maid 
who enjoys a prebend, affected by the founda- 


tion for maids, without being obliged to re- 
nounce the world, or make any vows. 


CANONS Regular, are canons who Qill 
live in community, and who, to the practiſe 
of their ruled, have added theprofeſſion of vows. 
; CANONS Secular,” are lay-canons, ſuch 
among the laity as out of honour and reſpect 
have been admitted into ſome. chapters of 
canons. 8 

\. CAN'ONRY, the benefice fil'd or ſup- 

ply d by a canon. 

To CAP (Sea 7. erm) uſed of a ſhip, in the | 
trials of the running or ſetting of currents. 

 CA'PABLENESS (capacitas, L.) ability, 
ſufficiency, Kill, reach of wit. 

CAPA'CIOUSNESS (of capacitar, L.) 
largeneſs, ability to receive: 
CAPACITY (in a Logical Senſe) an ap- 
titude, faculty or diſpoſition to retain or hold 
any thing. | 

CAPE (i. e. take) a Judicial writ relating 
to plea of lands or tenements, and is of two 
ſorts, wiz. Grand-cape and Petit-cape, both 
which take hold of things immoveable, and 
differ chiefly in this, that Grand-cape lies be- 
fore appearance. „ and Petit-cape after it. 
£4 CA'PER {probably of caper, L. a 22 
p miſchievous creature, or of capio, L. to 
i a privateer or pirate ſhip. 

A CAPER (of caper, L. a goat, a friſky 
creature). an agile or briſk. and high leap in 
dancing, 

To CA'PER, (of capri iſſare, L.) to cut a 
caper, to leap briſkly, high and wantonly. 

'CA'PERATED (caperatus, L. ) wrinkled 
like a goat's horn. | 

 CAPIL'LAMENTS of the Minn, are the 
fine filaments or- -fibres, whereof the nerves 
are compoſed. 

CAPIULLARINESS (of capillaris, L. ca- 
fillaire, F.) hairineſs, likeneſs to hairs. 

CAPIL'LARY (capillarts, L.) pertaining 


to, or like hair. 


CAPILLARY: Tubes (in Phyſicks) are lit- | 
tle pipes, whoſe canals are the narroweſt that 
poſſibly can be, or ſuch whoſe diameter does 
Ls of a common hair, Ns . 

API/ST ATED capiſtratus, L.) muz- 
a 

CAP! ITAL Line (in Fortifcation) is a right 
line drawn from the angle of the. polygon 
to the point of the baſtion, or from the 
point of the baſtion to the middle of the 
gorge. 

: COON Letters (with Printers): arethe 


 CAAD 


3 the coaſt of Deniart;)i in the hear. r304,' and: initial letters, whorewith titles, Er. are com- 


poſed, and all periods, verſes, &c. com 
mence; all proper names of perſons, places, 
terms of arts, ſciences and dignities begin. 
- CAPITAL (in Arebitecture) is a principal 
| and eſſential part of an order of columns or 
1 ee eee in different orders, 
is that - which: chief diſtinguiſhes and 
characteriſes the orders, g 
The Corinthian CAPITAL, is moch the 
richeſt, it has no Ovolo, and its abacus is very 
different from thoſe of the Dorick, Tonick and 
Tuſcan. It has its: faces circular, hollowed 
inwards, having a roſe in the middle of each 
ſweep. It has only a brim, and a vaſe in- 
ſtead of an ovolo and annuletsz the neck 
being much lengthened and inriched with a 
double row of eight leaves in each, bending 
their heads downwards, ſmall ſtalks arifing 
between, from whence "the volutes ſpring 3 
but they reſemble hot thoſe of the Jonici 
capital, which are 16 in this, inſtead of 4 in 


of the abacus, where the 4 volutes meet in a. 
ſmall leaf, which turns backwards towards 


divided, each making three ranges of leſſer 
leaves, whereof they are compoſed z, again 
each leſſer leaf is ſometimes parted into three, 
called laurel leaves, but generally into 

called olive leaves. The middle leaf, which 
| bends dowa, is parted into eleven. In thc. 
middle, over the leaves, is > flower, ſhoot- 
ing out between the ſtems and volutes like the 
roſe in the abacus. The height of this capi 


tal is two 2-308 modules, and its rute 


one 2-Sths. 
| The Tuſcan CAPITAL, is the moſt fimple 
and unadorned. Its members or parts are no 


an ovolo or quarter-round, and under that a* 
neck or collarine. 

; Compoſite CAPITAL, takes its name Eno: 

its being compoſed of members borrowed . 

the capitals of other columns. - 

From the Dgrick, it takes a ao: 
or ovolo; from the Jonick, an aſtragal under 
this, together with volutes or- ſcrolls 3 from 
the Corinthian, a double row of leaves, and 
in moſt other things reſembles the Corinthian, 


the ſame proportion. 
abacus, and leaves which run upwards under 


the horns, as in the Corinthian. It has flow 
ers inſtead of ſtalks in the Corinthian, lying: 


-| cloſe to the vaſe or bell, which twiſt them 


ſelves round towards the middle of the face. 
of the capital, is two modules 2- 3d, and its 
projecture one module 2-308, as in the Co- 


rinthian. 


The-Dorick CAPITAL, wee Grabs” 


and an owvolo, and a neck in common with 
the Tuſcan, has 3 annulets, or little ſquare 


aſtragal 


the Jonict, on each fide 4 under the 4 horna 


the corner of the abacus. - Theſe leaves are 


more than three; an abacus, and under this 


generally conſiſting of the ſame members and 
There is a flower in the middle of the; | 


. nnn the ovolo, inſtead of the 


| 
| 


aſtregal in the T n, and ths es a | and inflactions in and out, — ö; 
talon, cima or gn Fe a fillet. The height | CA'PRICE tas leh, wi kw 
af this capital is one module, and its projec- | CAPRICHIO and where the 
I A of [ret ne, dre the rules 
Tie nia CAP 1 $ com a 
fiſts of an | CAPRICE ca oh KI crc 
three parts, an abacus, which con  CAPRICHIO & . (cap x, Ky: 


ogee and a — under this a rind which |] 


uces the tes or ſcrolls, which is the 
moſt eſſential part of this capital, 'The af- 
tragal, which is under that ovolo, belongs to 
| the ſhaft, and the middle part is called a rind | 
or bark, becauſe of its A ſome reſem - 
blance to the bark of a tree laid on a vaſe, the 
beim of which is nted by the ovolo, 
and ſeems to have been ſhrunk up in drying, 
and to have twiſted into the volutes ; the ovo/s 
is ST with e fo called from their oval 
form. The height of this capital ſome reckon 


| co: os its projecture one module 7 
ꝛcths. 


CAPITAL (in ArchiteAure) is | 
that which bears the. return of the entabla- 
ture at the corner of a projetture of a fron- 


tiſpiece. 

CAPITAL of « Ballufter (in Arebitecure) 
that part that crowns the balluſter, ſomething 
reſembling the Jonich canitals, | 

CAPITAL of s Trighph ( Arebitefure) 

a platband over the trig 

CAPITAL of « Nicbs( ArchiteSure) a ſort 


of ſmall canopy. over a ſhallow niche cover- | 


ing a ſtatue. 

CAPEFPAL St (in trade, e.) is the 
Kock or fund of a trading company, or the 
ſam of ay jointly contribute to be 


"CAPITAL ol the principal city of a 


CAPEFTALNESS 8 mal Z. capital, 
F.) the being 
CAPITAnED ALA Na ire (with Botanifts) | 
are ſuch plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of | 
mary edged and hollow little flowers, and Mr. 
Ray calls them hy. this name, becauſe their 
caly calix moſd commonly- ſwells out into a 
= = ry ae belly, containing within it 
ſeed, as Curdum, Cen , &c. 
err (in Law) a tenure by which a 
ene ome, held of the king: immediately, as of 
either. by. knights ſervice or ſoc- 
cage; and not of any honopr, caſtle or ma · 
our belonging to it. But by a ſtatute 12 
ts 13. Ubfoch tenures are aboliſhed.” 


_ CAPIFOL, the de at Rome was con- 


ſectated: to F upiter Imperater, was built vpon 

the Tarpeian mountain; was a very famous 

Porn the richeſt and moſt- nated in all 
CA ON (in a Kigupative- Ray an * 

nate fellow, fo called: of deriflon,” 
CAPON'S Tail, 9" pr 12 15 
 CAP/RAE SALTANTES (with 3 

bogi/ts) a fiery meta phor or exhalation, which 

ſometimes appears in the atmoſphere, and is 
not fired in a rait line, but but with 


1 


1 


I 


ö 


i 


| 


; 
} 


F 
| 


I'S ONT TIT — 


ö 
| 
N 


| 


between 
it is made uſe of to heave upon 
or upon the Vol, and to hold 5 when 
the anchor is weighing, 


whim, ſudden chanye ra 8 

Heaven's 3 view is one, and that 1 
whole; 

That counterworks each folly end c. 

| That diſappoints the effc>t of every 


. ne: move in lower ren, 
gn er c —5 or folly ſteers- Swift, 
aprc 08s Fee; for F.) whimfical, 

fanciful. humourſome, 

.CAPRICIOUSLY whimbically, in a man- 

2 ” nding wholly up on fancy. 

APRICIOUSNEES, 


ein led by caprice ; * valle. 


A ſubject ought to ſuppoſe, that there are 
reaſons, 200825 he be not appriſed of — 
otherwiſe he muſt tax his prince of ca 
ouſneſs, incon or ill deſign. wife, 

CAPRICORN! (with fſironomers) one of 
the figns of the zodiack, repreſented on globes 
in the form of a horned gout ; the fun enters 
this fign in the midſt of winter, about the 
11th of December. ch 1 

CAPRVGENOUS | (caprigenus, L. 
of a goat, of goat dd 


8 a caper or leap i in dancing, 


a goat leap, 
CA'PRIPEDE- (cafriper, L.) baving mo} 
lke a goat. 


CAPRVZANT 2 * cprizars, | 


L.) an uneven or leaping 
CAPSTA lee, F F.) A eylinder, with 
levers to wind up any great Uhr particu- 
larly to raiſe the anchors of a ſhip. * 
No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
As ſeamen at a capſion anchors weigh. 20 
ew 
Main CAP'STAN, is the machine or oY 


' | fan laced behind the 'main- maſt. 


Ne; CAPSTAN is che machine placed 
the main -maſt and the foremaſt 3 


'* Come out CAPSTAN ) is 
Launch the CAPSTAN me bi nin the 


mariners would have the cable that hey 


heave by flacke 

Paul the CAPSTAN: (Lea term) ſignifies to 
ſtop it with the pew], to leep it from recoiling 
or turning backwards, 

Man the CAPSTAN (Sea term) is ta 
place ſo many men at it, as can ſtand to 3 
and turn it about. 

F hs wr of « CAPSPAN, is the main be- 
y of it 


 Whelps Ta CAPSTAN, Ou | 


the jeer - rope, 


CA 
of oy. 8 Ta 


nigh in tur t about. 
CAPSULACORDIS 1 ee | 
the ſkin that encompaſſes | 
as Pericardium, L. 
' CAPSULA (with ) an earthen 
veſſel in form of a pan, wherein things, which 
are to undergo a violent operation by fire are 


CAPSULAR (capſularit, Z.) pertaining 
to a „ cheſt or caſket. 
Lieutenant CAP'TAIN, the captain's ſe- 
cond, or the officer who commands the com- 
pany under the captain and in his abſence, 
CAPTAIN (of a merchant-fhip) the — 
ter of it, who has the command or 
of the ſhip, crew, hding, &c. 
kev apr pa nal Ganity or office of 
zcaptain, 
— « * 8 2 ambition ; 
aptation ur, L. 
CAPTION (from 40e, L. to take.) The 
a of taking any perſon by a judicial 
CAPTIQUS (captioux, F. captioſus, L.) 


* 


1. Given to ca. n 4. 
fidious 3 enſn 
CATIOUSLY. In a eaptious manner; 


with an inclination to object. 
Uſe your words ag capriouſly as you can, in 
your arguing on one fide, and apply dittinc- 
tions on the other. Loc 
CAPTIOUSNESS, inclination to find 
fault; inclination to peeviſhneſs. 
CAPTIOUSNESS. is a fault oppoſite to 
civility, it often produces mi and 
Hons and carriage. he, 
To CAPTIVATE 3 F. capti vo, 
L.) 1. To take priſoner; to bring into 
bondage. 
He deſerves to be a ſlave that is content to [life 
have the rational ſovereignty of his ſoul, 
and uber kt. his will, ſo captivated. 
; king Cherles, 


2+ To charin z to overpower with excellence, 


to ſubdue. 
3 nieent= 
im w „ that he gives - 
ſelf up to he. Adrien, Guardian's, 
J- Toenſlave; with to. 
They lay a r and cap- 
tivate their underſtandings to miſtake, falſe- 


hood, and error.. * Locke. 
CAPT IVATION, Se 5 raking one | 
captive. 
CAPTIVE (captif, F. captiwus, „ 7. 


One taken in war; 1 — ner r amen 


2. one charmed, or witk beauty or 


excellence. 
o My woman - dan 
grew coptive to oney words. 
Shak. NB. nl. 
CAPTIVE, made priſoner in warz kept in 
age or confinement. 
To CAPTIVE, to take r to my 
5 a condition of ſervitude. 


i 
"thing talen; a prize. 


te. botch or pl 


CA 
CAPTIVITY, 
When earls well S 


ns | The cg the brave, the virtuous and the 


Sink in the ſoft cativity together, 
Addi Cato, 
CAPTOR IR (e L. to take) he that 


takes a or a prize 
3 ws p40” capture. Fees, L.) the 
act or practice of taking of any thing: 2. the 


CAPUT mortuwm (in my; rant Writers) 
is expreſſed eg „ hg 

22 Abe; ej. LA uſed in 
triumphs, and the ſp entry of 

CAR, is a contraction of Kaer, 3 and 
ſignifies a city, as Coriifle, Carleon, 

CAR, 2 watery place, where 
elders or a pool; as Cardery, 
CA A of Gold, i properly the weight 
of 24 grains; or one ſcruple 24 carats make 
On PO 3 gold be ee that in 

ying it, nothing or little, 
le b ſaid to be gold of 24 carats; if te loſes 
one carat, it is ſaid to be gold of 24 carats, &c. 

CARAVAN'SERASKIER, the bg 
Reward, or intendant of a caravenſera. 

CAN Aways, a plant. 

CAR BHUNCLE (with } a * 

eruſt or 


A e- ſore, with a 
ſcab, which Glling of leaves a deep and dan- 
s be O's corbunculifus, 
B L 7 is, 
full of ſores. ( ) 
CAR CANET (of carcan, F.) a chain for 
the neck. 


CAR'CASE (carcaſſe, F, g. d. caro 
. wita, i. —.9 — — | 


Car Cages, 
A 


turpentine, 
over with a pitch ca and being primed 
with meal powder and quick match, is fired 
out of a mortar,. in order to ſet houſes on 
fire: there is 
which is the ſame as the bomb, only that it 
Tory adobe py ogra ders, ures 
and quick match, and being diſcharged out 
out of the 


of the mortar, burns viokatly 
holes. See Bomb. 

CARCELLAGE {of carcer. L. a priſon) 
the fees that priſoners pay before they can be 
diſe 

CARD (charts, Z.) a ſea chart. | 


oy CARDINAL. Vie (with Moralfs) are 


0 


8 8 


7 7 
- Fd 


Sraderct, temperance, dale; and fortirade 7 fo | 
called by Ethick writers from cardo, L. 2 
eb becauſe they conſider them as hinges, 

n which alt other virtues turn. 

.CA'RDINALSHIP (cardinalas, F. ) the 
Gxnity of acardinal. 

CARDINAL WINDS, the Eaft, We Lo 
Nerrb and Seath.. . | 

CARDO (with Anatomifts) the ſecond ver- 
tebra of the neck, ſo termed, becauſe the 
| bead turns upon it. 7 
CARE (cane, Sax.) 1. Solitude, ane, 
perturbation of mind, concern. 
Or, if I would take care, that care ſhould be 
For wit that ſcorned the world, and liv'd 
33 like mes» Dryden. 
. Caution: 3. regard, charge, heed in or- 
der to protection and preſervation. 5 
If we believe that there is a God, that 
takes care of us, and we be careful to pleaſe 
ons \ this cannot be but a mighty comfort to 
. Tillotſon, 
4g It is a looſe and vague word, implying 
attention or inclination, in any degree more 
as els. 2: $5: 

We take care to flatter ourſelves with 
Imaginary fcenes and proſpects of future hap- 
pinefs. ._. Atterbury. 
5. 'Fhe' object af: care, of. caution or of love. 
Vour ſafety, more than mine, was then my 

„„ c £4.64 

Left of i4- ab bereft, the rudder loſt, 
your thip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. 
Dryden, 

To CARE, to be anxious or folicitous ; to 
be in concern about any thing. 

To CAREEN à Ship (of carina, Ln 
Keel, cariner, F.) is to fit or trim the Gdes 
er bottom, to caulk her ſeams, or to mend 
any fault ſhe has under water; a ſhip is ſaid 
to be brought to a careen, when the greateſt 
part-of her Jading being taken out, ſhe is 
made ſo light, that by means of another lower 
veſſel laid near hey, ſhe may be brought down | 
to one ſide, to e za, 4th, or 5th firake, as | 
Jow as occaſion requires, and ere kept by 
ballaſt to be caulked, trimmed, &c. 

A. balf CAREEN, js when they cannot 
come at the bottom of the ſhip, and ſo can 
only careen half of it, F. 
 ' CAREE'NAGE, a. careening place; alſo 
the pay for careening, F. 

' - » CAREFUL, 1. Anxious, enn. full 
of concern. 

e 5 thou pleaſing ſlumber; ; 

A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, 

And charm my careful thoughts. 

Denham's Sopby. * 

fe Provident, diligent, cautious : 3. watch- 

ful: 4. ſubject to perturbations, expoſed to 
troubles, full of anxiety, full of ſolicitude. 

By him that rais'd me to this careful height, 

From that contented hap which I enjoy'd. 
: - Shakſpear, Rich, III. 
\ CAREFULLY, heolfully, watchfully, vi. 


9 


ex 


gilantly, Ys : attentively.... 2 18 ; 1 


caution. 
CARELESSLY, , negligent] unattentive· 
ly, without care, heedleſs go 
- CARELESSNESS, heedleſsneſs, inatten- 
tion, negligence, abſcence of care. 
I who at ſometimes ſpend, as others ſpare, 
Divided between carel;ſneſs and care. Pope, 
CARELESS. | 1. Without care, without 
ſolitude, unconcerned, negligent, inattentive, 
WY regardleſs, thoughtleſs, neglectſul, 
„ unthinking, ah with of 
or eng ho: 
Nor loſe the good advantage of bis grace, 
B ſeeming cold, or careleſi of his wWIlI. 
5 Sbaleſpear, oy IV, 
a apart rr A 
Thus wiſely careleſs, innocent y 8 
Cheerful he play 4 r Pope. 
3. Unheeded, 8 unconſidered. a 
The freedom of ſaying as many careleſ: 
things as other people, without 155 ſo ſe- 
verely remarked upon. Pope, . 
4. Unmoved by, unconcerned at. 
Careleſs of thunder from the clouds that break, 
| My only omens from your looks I take. 
Granville. 
To CARESS 6 F. from carus, L.) 
To endear, to fondle, to treat with kindneſs, 
If I can feaſt, and pleaſe, and careſs my 


mind with the pleaſures of worthy. ſpecula- 


tions, or virtuous practices, let greatneſs and 
malice vex and ane; me if . can. 
Soutb. 

CARESS, an act of endearment, a an ex- 
preſſion of tenderneſs, 
He, ſhe knew, would intermix, 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high dif, pute, 
With conjugal careſſes. Par. Leſl. b. viii. L 54. 
CARINATED (with Botaniſts) bending 
or crooked, like the keel of a ſhip, carina, 
L. e the leaves of the Aſphodelus are ſaid 
to 

' CARK/INGNESS, anxiouſneſs, . careful. 
neſs. _ 
An old CARLE either of cerl, C. Brit, 
or ceorl, San. a churl) an old doating, co- 
vetous hunks, a ſurly niggard. 

CAR MINE, à red colour, very vivid, 
made of the cochineal meſtique. 5 

CARMINANT (with Phyſicians carmi- 
native medicines, i. e. ſuch as are efficacious 


| in diſperſing and driving out wind, .L. 


CARNALNESS {carnalitas, L.) fleſtli- 
neſs, a being given to fleſhly luſts. 
 CAR/NEOL, a ſort of precious ſtone ; alſo 
a kind of herb, 

To CARNUFICATE (carnificatum, L.) 
to quarter, to cut in 8 as a hangm 

C ARNOUSNESS, fleſhineſs „ Tulnes of 
fleſh. 

CARO (with Anatamiſts) the e fleſh of ani- 
mals, which they define to be a fimilar, fi- 


* 


ae bloody, ſoft and thick bat, which, 


CAREFULNESS,. valence, heedulnets, 


Fg 


2 Sep. , HE TR 
GARP Stone, a None of a triangular form, 


games, Se. 1s ö 


more eaſy, and defends ſeveral parts from 


together wich the bones, fs the maln prop of 
the body. = 5 
CAROS (xagO-. Gr.) a lethargy or dee 
2 92 ecke, 9255 
pulled, pinched, or called, ſcarce difcoyers 
any fign of feeling or hearing; this diſtem. 
per is without a fever, in degree greater than 
a lethargy, but leſs than an apoplexy. | 
CAR'OTINESS (of carer, a red root) 
being red halred. aa a 55 
CA ROT IDES (xagwl ze, Or.) two ar- 
teries of the neck, one on each ſide, ſerving 
to convey the blood from the Aorta to the 
brain; ſo called, becauſe when they are 
ſtopt, they preſently incline the perſon to 


found in the palate of a carp. - : 
8 CARPENTERS 
were incorporated anno 
1476. Their arms are 
argent, a cheveron in- 
© grayPd between 3 pair 
of compaſſes pointing to- 
wards the baſe, and a 
— ' little extended, Their 
hall is fituated on the north fide of London- 
wall, over againſt Bethlehem. | N 
CARPOBAL'SAMUM (zagroCahorapuun, 
Gr.) the fruit of the Balm or Balſam tree, 
very much like that of the turpentine, in 


ſhape, ſize and colour, © | 
CAR/PUS (with Azatomiffs) the wriſt con- 
liſting* of eight bones, with which the cubit 
or elbow is joined to the hand, . 
CARRIER (carriere, F.) one who con- 
2 or drives waggons from country to town, 
C. f 
CARRIE RING (of carriere, F.) a run- 
ning or paſling full ſpeed. Milton. 


CARROU/SEL, a magnificent feſtival, | 


made upon occaſion of ſome publick rejoycing, 
conſiſting of a cavalcade or ſolemn riding on 
horſe-back of great perſonages, richſy array'd, 
courſes of chariots and horſes, publick ſhews, 

To CAR'RY a bone (Sea term) is ſaid of 
a ſhip, when ſhe makes the water foam be- 
fore her. e Gs 53 

CAR/TE BLANCHE, a blank paper, ſel- 


dom uſed but in this 'phraſe, to ſend one a : 


carte blanche, figned to fill up with what con- 

ditions he pleaſed, ' © h 
CAR/TILAGE, (by Anat.) is defined to 

be a ſimilar, white part of an animal body, 


which is harder and drier than a ligament, | 
but ſofter than a bone, the uſe of it is to ren- | 


der the articulation or jointing of the bones 


outward injuries. | 
CARTON 2 (i Painting) a defign 

CARTOON & made on ſtrong paper, 
to be afterwards calked through; and tranſ- 
ferred on the freſh plaiſter of a wall to be 


; tapefiry; Moſeich, 


Se. the Clitcors of Ra- 


phael Urban at Hampton-Court, are faid to be 


for tapeſtry, defign'd for patterns. 
© CARTOU'SE 
 CARTOUCH 


: (cartaccio, Ital.) an 
ornament in Archi- 


of paper; it is moſt commonly a flat member 
with wavings, on which is ſome infriprian” 
or device, cypher, ornament of armory, &c. * 
| «+ CARTULAIRES, papers wherein the 
contracts, ſales, exchanges, ' privileges, im- 
munities, exemptions and other acts that be- 
long to the churches and monaſteries are c 
lected and preſerved. FCC 
CARTOCASHTIN UM (with Apotberarir: 
an elettvary ſo denominated from its ingre- 
dients, viz, Cloves and Ceffos, which is chiefly 
uſed for the gout and pains in the limbs. 
CARYOPHYL'LEOUS, of or like a gilly- 
flower. | Bi ; 
CASE-HA/RDENED, obdurate, harden. - 
HW OT e 
CASE-HARDENING, a method of 
making the outfide of iron hard by a particu- 
lar method of putting it into a caſe of loam, 
mixt with dried hoofs, ſalt, vinegar, Sc. 
and heating it red hot in the forge, and after- 


| wards quenching it in water. 
CA 


E-HA'RD ENED NESS, obduracy, 
impudence, &c, 1 „5 
CASE of conſcience, a queſtion or ſeruple 
about ſome matter or religion, which the 
perſon that is diſſatisfied, is defirous to have 
refolved, £ : 0 2 
BREAST CAS'KETS (in a Ship) the - 
longeſt of the caſkets, in the middle of the 
yard juſt between the ties. | _—— 
' CASS-WEED (with Botazifs) a kind of 


„ i | 5 
CASSONADE 7 cafk ſugar, ſugar put 
CASTONA'DE S up intocaſksor chefts, 


after the firſt purification, 5 
CAST of the Country (with Miners) the 
colour of the earth. . 
To CAST a hawk to the perch (Falc.) to 
put her upon it. 3 he 
CASTER (of caſtrum a camp, or caftellam, 
L. a camp or caſtle) ſet at the end'of a name 


of a place, intimates there had in that place 


been a camp, caſtle, &c. of the Romans, _ 
To CAS'TIGATE (caftigatum, L.] to 
chaſtiſe. i f Een] Se: 
CASTING (in Foundery) is. the running 
of melted metal into a mould prepared for 
that purpoſe, BY 50 58 
CASTING (with Foiners) wood is ſaid to 
caſt or warp, when it ſhoots or ſhrinks by 
moiſture, air, fun, Cc. f 


Prom CASTLE (in a Ship) is the riſe or 
elevation of the prow over the uppermoſt 
deck towards the mizzen. W - 

Stern CASTLE (in a Ship) the whole ele- 
vation that runs on the Rtern over the laft * 


painted in freſco z à pattern for working in] 


5 | / 


tecture, Sculpture, &c, repreſenting. a ſferoll - 


* * 
*. 


To CASTLE, a term uſed at cheſs- play. 


Aecle, where the officers cabins and places of 


aſſembl — | 
TILES (in Heraldry) are emblems of 


b 

cons d magnifi they alſo denote 
deur an CENCE 5 © 

ary and ſafety ; they are given for arms 

to ſuch as have reduced them by main force, 

dr have been the firſt that mounted their 

Falls, either by open afſault or by eſcalade ; 


alſo to one that has defeated ſome enemy or 
taken ſome priſoner of note, who bore them 

in his banner or ſhield, 7 

Cas TOR, an amphibious animal, called 
alſo a Beaver, living both on land and in the 
water. It is of a white or aſh colour, has 
very ſharp teeth, the ſore · feet reſemble thoſe 
of a dog, and the hindermoſt thoſe of a gooſe, 
Having on each five toes. The Americans 


eat the fleſh of theſe animals for food, and 


make uſe of their ſkins for clothes ; and we 
their furr for making hats; what ſome have 
reported, that when this creature is purſued 
he bites off his teſticles, is ſaid by others to 
be a miſtake, and that what is ſold by the 
apothecaries is only ſome glands found near 

CASTOR and Pellux (in —— a fiery 
meteor, which, at ſea, appears ſometimes 
Kicking to a part of the, ſhip, in form of one, 
two, or even three or four balls. When one 
is ſeen alone, it is more properly called He- 
lena, which portends the ſevereſt part of the 
form to be yet behind; two are denominated 
Cafter and Pallux, and ſometimes Tyndarides, 


which portend a ceſſation of the ſtorm, 


ö Chambers. 
CASUAL (caſue/, F. from caſes, L.) ac- 
cidental, arifing from chance, depending upon 
chance, not certain. 
That which ſeemeth moſt caſual, and ſub. 
ject to fortune, is 
nance of God. eigb's Hiſtory, _ 
Whether found, where caſual fire 


Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in 


vale, | 52 
Down to the veins of earth. 
Par. Loſt, 


2 4 


for a jewel, that too caſually | 
elini. 


2. Chance that produces unnatural death. 
Builds in the weather on the outward. wall, 
Even in the force and road of caſualty. 
5 Sbaleſ. Mech. Fenice. 
CASUIST (caſriſte, F. from caſus, L.) 
one that ſtudies and ſettles caſes of conſcience, 
The judgment of any caſuiſt, or learned 


3 


et diſpoſed by the ordi—- 


b. xi. I. 566. 


| are categorical or poſitive ; as for 
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div concerning the ſtate of 2 man's L 
| is Gary yeh to give him confidence, E: 
| Who ſhall decide, when doftors diſagree, | 
And ſoundeſt caſuiffs doubt like you go me, 
pe, 


CASUISTICAL, relating to caſes of con- 


ſcience, containing the to 
arguments th 
fimple, unſtable A I know not 
but ſurely the practical, coſuiftical, that is, 
the principal, vital part of their religion, 
yours very little of ſpirituality. South. _ 
CASUISTRY, the ſcience of caſuiffs, the 
doctrine of caſes of conſcience. 8 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in and caſuiſtry in lawn.” 
ee; " Pope's Dunciad, 
CATALEP'SIS (aA Gr.) com- 


F 
CATALEPSIS (with Phyfcrians) a difeaſe 
very much like. an apoplexy, by means of 
which all the animal functions are aboliſhed ; 
but yet ſo, that the faculty of P24 re- 
mains, and the patient returns to the ſame 
habit of body that he had before he was ſciz'd 
with the diſtemper, Gr. | 
 CATAPEL'TA (among the Ancients) an 
e 8 It conſiſted in a 
which the criminal was — 


water, a caſc ade. | 
| TTT 
Her ſtores are open d, and this firmament 


Milte. Par. Loft b. i, l. 170. 
Torrents and loud impetuous catarat, 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaſhion d 


tracts 8 = ; 
Run e the lofty mountains channel's 
5 E tis Blackmore. 
CATASAR'CA ( xe, Gr.) a kind 
of drepſy; the ſame as nurn. 
| crops the fowe 2 hes a and oe, 
Gr. to ſcarify) a ſcatiſication. 8 
CATATA'SIS ()] ail extenfion or 


Fae Ks, = 12 
1 
\ 


| ſtretching out of an animal body towards the 
er parts. phe 9 8 : ; 8 
CATEGOR/ICAL Syllogiſm-(with Logi- - 


cians) is a ſyllogiſms wherein both. propoſitions 


example. 
Boer vice is odious. 5 
;-,  Dranhenntſs in vice; 
: Therefore drunktneſs is odious. = 
| CAT/EGORY ( i of nareyopin, 
Gr. to accuſe) an accuſation ; 4 term in To- 
gick'for order or tank, -preditament. 
CATEGORIES (of art, Gr.) are 


reckon d by Logieians 10, f ance, quantity, 
ing, where 


} 


quality, relation, ating, [ 


ATE. 


1 2 


Of hell ſhould fpout her cararacis of fire? 
horrors ! * " 


CATARACT (xalegazi}, Gr.) a fall of 


| an envious perſan that does mi 


reflex vifionz the part of the ſcience of 
_ ticks, which ſhews after. what manner 
may- be. ſeen by reflection; and explains the 


' reaſon of it. 


the lungs, 


| eK 


- CATENA'TION, thaining. L. 
_ CATERPIL/LER (in a . beate) 


provocation. 


Gr. to purge) purging 8 
"CATHOL/ICALNESS- of catholicus, L. 


5 3 F.. of naar, Gr.) being of a 
_ catholick - wi univerſaineſs. 


\CATHYP/NIA/(of xaforric, Gr. to ſleep 
ſound) a deep or profound ſleep, ſuch: as: py 
ſons are in by taking „or in a 

IS ( Gr.) the ſcience of 


-GATO'PTRICAL Dial, one which ex- 
hibits objects by reflecting rays. © | 


that exhibits objects by reflection. 


CATOTHE'RICA (in Phyfict) medicines 


 which-purge the rens and liver from 'vicious' 


juices by urine. 
CATT HOOK (in a Ship) a hook toraiſe 
or hoiſe up the anchor from the top of the 


fore - Aſtle. 


CATULOT'ICA (of , Gr. to ſkin 
over) medicines. which cicatrize 

CAVA:VENA (incAnatomy). i. e. the hol- 
low vein, the largeſt vein in the body, de- 
ſcending-from the- 11 is ſo named from 
its large cavity, and into it, as into a eommon 
channel, all the leſſer — except the Pul- 
monaris, emply themſelves. 


To CAVALCA'DE, to ſkirmiſh as they | 


mans and firing at one another by way of 
iv on. 
CAVIELA'TION-: (with School-men) a 


ſophiſtical and falſe argument; a particular. 


manner of diſputing, grounded on nothing but 
quirks and'contentious niceties. 
Pr, CAVITIES of che Body (with 
Anat.) the for the brain, 
c. the lower belly for the liver, 
1 and ocher bowels, 
Tee CAVITIES of the Body (with Anat. ); 
the ventricles of the heart and brain; alſo the 
hollow parts of bones. 
CAUSABLE (from cauſa, L.) that which. 
may be cauſed, or effected by a cauſe. 
That may be miraculouſly affected in one, 
Which is naturally canſablt in another. 
N Brown' s Vu Err. b. itt. c. 21. 
CAUSAL, relating to cauſes, implying or 
containing'cauſes.” 


CAUSALITY, we szenen of a caufe, the | 
quality of eau 


CAUSALLY ” according to the order or” 
ſeries of cauſes: 


CAUSATION, the act, or power of 
cavufing.. 


_. CAUSATTVE, that expreſſes 2 eauſe, or 
CAUSATOR; 2 vxuſer;)at author of any” 


without” 


| CATHAR/TICALNESS (of catbartitus, 
L. of und 


4 


The cheſt for | | 


4 


: 


cs 


_ 


. .) that we froduces, 


or effect: 
The wiſe N ber athongft thi very 
heathens themſelves; have all acknow 


ſome firſt 5 wherenpon e. ray 


ef all thinge 


Ca ris a ſubſtance exerting. Its” power 
act, x make one thing begin to be. L 


2. The Reaſon, motive to any thi ca | 
of neee. — of "itigation ae. 


tion. 


, or oppoſ 


nas 


| To'CAUSE, to effe&t ay am agent, to pros. 


duce. 


What unforeſeen misfortune cauſed Ber cars. 

To loath her life, and languiſh in deſpair. 
Dryden 4 XK: 21er. 

SAusELESssTV, without cauſe, without 


reafon. 
„ CAUSELFSS, r. Without cauſe, oline 
Reach the Almighty's ſacred He 
2. Without juft 8 or motie. 
As women yet who apprebend, 


Some ſudden ef, of conf 7. Bo 
Altho' that ſeerning cauſe take end, 


| | Ally hy DeT ³˙ APL: 1 


CAUSE. being that which 3 . 
; cauſes are 


fe, ot that by which a thing is 
divided into four kinds; 

. Efficient CAUSE, i. that which produces 
another cauſe , 


which any 
23 real action. There are ſeveral 


A abit CAUSE, ſo is a grand 
reſpect to his 


An" ee CAUSE, is that which is of . | 
denominatian from its 


different kind and 
effect; as Gcd, with reſpect to hi creatures. 
An jnflrumental CA 
with which a 'of work is done. 
An intellegual CAUSE, a man with re- 
ſpect to what he does with. judgment. 
A free CAUSE, ſuch is a man w 
A natural CAUSE, the ſan, 


A a CAUSE, the. fire that bun 
ook 


- CAUSE, as the fun of light; ſo 


a Fo, ſun giving light to a chamber, 4 


Window is but the conditional cauſe, without 


Wy the . en 


ditio a n. 


ge CAUSE; is that which pro- 


Aces a ſen ble corporeal a3 the fun 
is the cauſe 7 alſd u fire which durns 


. 


Aae on t heart inelin 
ele * 


She weeplog alk d, in theſe ber blooming, 


| F years, 
.CATOPTRICAL-: Teleſcope, a teleſcope 


And make his « , th of 1 
things — N 


allo an external cauſe from 
derives its a. 


E, the inſtrument 


ho walks. 


x 
* 4 4 
e ca. a el er Ss 
* * * 


| 
11 
= 
= 
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_ The moral CAUSE, the man who ſets. it 
on fire ; alſo that which produces a real effect, 
but in things immaterial, as repentance is the 
cauſe of forgiven ee. 

” A total! CAUSE, is that which produces 
the whole effect, as God in creating Adam, 
becauſe nothing concurred with him ir, it. 

Partial CAUSE, is that which concurs 
with ſome other in producing the effect, as 
the father and mother of a child, becauſe both 
the one and the other were neceſſarily con- 
cerned in the generation of it. 

Accidental CAUSE, as the ſun that kills 
a man by its heat, becauſe he was ill diſpoſed 
ee a as 

| Productive CAUSE, is the mother ef ber 
nnn F 5 
1 preſerving CAUSE, as the nurſe of her 

* d. . * > "TE Bots Nas * 5 : 


; 


An univerſal CAUSE, is that which by 
the extent of its power may produce all ef- 
fects, as a father in reſpect to his children, 
becauſe they are like him in nature. 

- Uiiverſal” CAUSE, the air that enters an 
organ, is ſa of the harmony of that organ. 

A particular CAUSE, is that which can 
only produce a ſingle effect; or-a certain kind 
of effects. | «Lo 

" The particular CAUSE of the barmony of 
ah organ, is the diſpoſition of cach pipe, and 
he who plays. 5 5 | 

Theſe are all diſtinctions that ſome Logi- 
cians make of the efficient cauſe. 

The final CAUSE (among Logicians) is the 
end for which a thing is, or the motive which 
induced a man to act. This again is diſtin- 
goiſhed into principal ends and acceſſary ends, 
Wich are confidered only as over and above. 

CAUSE (in Merapbyficks) is an actiye prin- 
ciple, influencing the thing cauſed. 

Interna! CAUSE, is that which partakes 
of the eſſence of the thing cauſed, viz. Mat- 
ter and Form. : F 

External CAUSE, is that which has an 
outward influence, viz. Efficient and Final. 

The material CAUSE (among Logictans ) 
is that out of which things are formed ; as 
filver is the matter of a filver cup. 

The formal CAUSE (with Logicians) is 
that which makes a thing what it is, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from others; as a ſtool, a ta- 
, 8 4 

Firs CAUSE, that which acts by itſelf, 
and from its own proper force and virtue; as 
. God is the firft cauſee ES: 

Second CAUSES, ate ſuch as-derive the 
power or faculty of acting from a firſt cauſe, 

- -CAUSO'DES (#avo33ng, Gr.) a continual 
burning fever. | ö 

CAU STICK Stone (with Surgeons) a com- 
poſition of ſeveral ingredients, for burning or. 
eating holes in the part to which it is applied. 

CAUTION (caution, F. cautio, L.) 1, 


— 


| 


> 7 
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„e thatvbjeRts any:crime, ought "to vive - 


caution by the means of ſureties, that he will 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 
3. Proviſion, or ſecuri 


| "againſt, direction. 
In ſpite of all the 


es and cautions of go- 


vernment, the moſt dangerous and mortal of 


vices will come off, L' Eftrange. 

4+ Warning. | 75 : 88 
-CAUTIONARY, siven as a pledge, or 

in ſecurity. Es 
CAUTIOUS (cantus, L.) wary, watchful. . 
CAUTIOUSLY, in an attentive wary 

manner. OE To ws : 
CAUTIOUSNESS, watchfulneſs, vigi- . 

lance, eircumſpection, provident care, pru- 

dence with reſpe& to danger. 5 a 
We ſhould always act with great ceutiouſ- 


{| eſs and circumſpeRion, in points where it is 


not impoſhble that we may be deceived, 
Addiſon's Spectator, No. ex. 3 1 
ToCEASE (ceſſer, F. ceſſo, L.) 1. To leave 
off, to ſtop, to give over, to deſiſt: 2. to 
fail, to be extinct. a 
The ſoul being removed, the faculties and 
operations of life, ſenſe and intellection, ceaſe 


- 


it, Hale g Origin of Mankind, 

3. To be at an end: 4. to reſt. | 1 
To CEASE, to put a ſtop to, to put an 

The diſcord is complete, nor can they ceaſe 

The dire debate, nor yet —_—_ — 8 


3 „„ h 
CEASE, extinction, failure. 


| Tue ceaſe of majeſty 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws | 


| What's near it, with it. ; 


1% _» __  Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 
CEASELESS, inceffant, perpetual, con- 
tinual, without cauſe, without ſtop, with- * 
ovt end. | ; 
All theſe with 9 praiſe his works behold, 
Both day and night. Par. Loft, b. iv. 1. 679. 

3 Hs Like an cak _ 
That ſtands ſecure, tho? all the winds employ 
Their ceaſe!eſs roar, and only ſhed its leaves. 
Or maſt, which the revolving ſpring reſtores. . 
1 ; * 2 "a Wn ; Fr e . Philips. 
CEL'EBRATEDNESS „ © (celebritas, L. 


«+3 


Cao 


— 


CELEBRATENESS celebrite, F.) 
| CELE/BRIOUSNESS J famoyſneſs, re- 
nownedneſs, Wh: 


CELER'RIMI deſcenſus lines (with Ma- 
thematictan) is the curve of the ſwifteſt de- 
ſcent of any natural body; or that curved or 
crooked line, in which an heavy body, de- 
wender by its own gravity or weight, would 
move from one given point to another, in 
the ſhorteſt ſpace of time. ; | 

CELES'TIALNESS (of celeftis, L.) hea · 
- venlineſs. ... . | | 


© 


. 


— * 


Prudence, as it reſpefts danger, foreſight, 


provident dare, warineſs : 2. ſecuiity for. | a kind of flux of the belly, wherein the food 


CE'LIAC Paſſion (of nals Gr. the bey) 


perſevere in the proſecution of ſuch - crimes, - 


from that moles corporea, and are no longer in 


4 55 wm." 


* 
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does not indeed paſs perfectly crude, but half 


+ © CELUBATENESS 7 (of celibatus L. 
" CEL'IBATESHIP F 


z 


are in good habit is contained, L. 


' Trojan, Gr. a cutting) the operation of the 


_ ' Inſpect the management of private families 
in relation to education and expences ; they 
' were two in number choſen both at the ſame 
time, one of a noble or patrician family, and 
the other of a common or plebean family; 


this day; cenſors is alſo a title given to thoſe | 
perſons appointed by the ſtate to licenſe books. 


' cenſured. 


- Obſerve degree, priorily, and place. 


* 


| whoſe office was to reform manners, and to 


form, and conſiſting of 40 ſtars, 


as on à centre, 


Whoſe thoyghts are centred on thyſelf alone? 


- Centring, receiv'ſt from all thoſe orbs. 


digeſted. 
celibat,, F.) bat- 


CEL'LULAÆ adi peſæ ( Anatomy) the loculi 
or little cells wherein the fat. of? bodies that 


CELOTOMLUA (of s a rupture, and 


Hernia, : 
CEN'SORS (in antient Rome) magiſtrates 


value. eſtates and tax them accordingly z to 


and continued in their office five years. 

This office became in time to be in ſo great 
reputation, 'that none were choſen into it, 
till they had gone through the moſt confide- 
rable in the republick. ; | 

The ſtate of Venice has a like officer at 


CENSORIOUSNESS (of cenſorius, L.) 

aptneſs to cenſure. | 
CEN'SURABLENESS, liableneſs to be 
CEN'SURAL Bool, a regiſter of taxations. 
CEN'TAURS (with Afro.) a ſouthern. 

conſtellation repreſented on a globe 'in that 


CENTRE (centrum, L.) the middle, that 
which is equally diſtant from all extremities. 
The heay*ns themſelves, the planets and this 


centre, 


| Sbaleſ. Troilus and Creſſida. 
To CENTRE, to place on a centre, to fix 
One foot he centred, and the other turn d 
Round thro? the vaſt profundity obſcure, _ 
Mi. Par, Loft, b. vii. I. 228. 
O impudent, regard ful of thy own, _ 


Dryden. 
To CENTRE. 1. To reſt on, to repoſe 
on, as bodies when they gain an equilibrium, 
to meet in a point, as lines in a centre. 
Where there is no viſible truth wherein to 
centre, errot is as wide as men's fancies, and 
may wander to eternity. Decay of Piery. 
2. To be placed in the midſt or centre. 
Dy As God in heaven 
Is centre, yet extends to all, ſo thou, 


; a P ar, Loft, b. ix. 5 

' CENTRICK, placed in the centre. 
CENTRE of Attraction (in the New A. 
Aronomy) that point to which the revolving 
planet or comet is attracted or impelled by 


9 * * 
4 
; 
C » 
. ” 


þ. CENTRE "of Percuſſion (with dann 
A 2 


is that point of a body in motion wherein, 
the forces of that body are conſidęred as united 


1717111. vgs i 
CENTRE F a curve of the higheſt kind, is 
the point where two diameters concur... _ 


CENTRE-FISH, a kind of fea-fiſh.  -;; 
_ CENTRIFU'GAL Force (with Mathema- 
ticians) is the endeayour of any thing to 


motion, becauſe that is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, 
and moſt fimple, And if ever they move in 
any curve, there muſt be ſomething that draws 
tains them in the orbit, whenever cen- 
ſtrait go off in a tangent to the curye- in that 
very point, and ſo would get ſtill farther from 
the center or focus of the motion. 


— 4 * 


© CENTRIPETAL Force (with Philſocbers) 
is that force by which any body moving round 
another, is drawn down or tends towards the 


with gravity. a 
CENTROBAR'IC Method (in Mechanicks) 
a certain method of determining the quantity 
of a ſurface or ſolid by means of the center of 
ro e, eo 
CENTRUM Pbonicum (in Acouftichs) is 
the place where the ſpeaker ſtands. in polyiyl- 
labical echoes, | | 
CEN'TRUM Phonicampticum, is the place 
or object that returns the voice in an echo. 
CENTUMGEM'INOUS ; (centumgeminus, 
L.) an hundred-fold, | 8 
CENTUM'VIRAL, of or pertaining to 
the centumvirate. 5 
To CENTU'PLICATE (centup/icatum, of 


an hundred - fold. 


1 $27 


Thus divided by Servius Tullius, the ſixth king 


of Rome, who diwided the people into ſix clai- 


ſes. The firſt claſs had 3o centuries, and 
they were the richeſt of all; the ſecond, third 


the fixth claſs was counted but one century, 
and comprehended all the meaner fort of people. 
CENTURY (centuria, L.) 1. A hundred, 


cond century. 


joyed ſo many ages, yet will they really con- 
tinue new. Wy k. 


2 B oF 
"" 3+ It 8 fomerimes uſd agi or «hundred, 
| en 


4 


_* | fhrewed his grave, 


| With wild wood leaves and weeds. I have 


tho force or impetus of gravity, 


i 


Such as I can, twice o'er, III weep and figh. 
1 | 5 Sbaleſp. Comb. 
l 2 


CEPHA=- 


| 
4 
KR 
WE 
15 
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1 
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N is 

" 
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off from the center in a tangent. - For all 
moving bodies endeavour after. a rectilinear 


them from their rectilinear motion, and de- 


tripetal force ceaſes, the moving body would 


center of its orbit; and is much the ſame - 


centum and plico, L. to fold) to fold or double 


CENTU'RLE (among the Roman people) | 
certain parties confiſting each of 100 men. 


and fourth conſiſted each of 20 centuries, and 


uſually employed to ſpecify time, as, the ſe- - 


The nature of eternity is ſuch, that, though 
our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may 
| ſeem to have grown older, by having been en- 
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CE 
L'GICS_(x:9anaaund, Or.) 
| meh ines good for the bead-ach. 
CEPHALAL'GY (cepbalalgia, L. of aaa 
| Mak yla, of wo pics N 5 Fog pain, 
ain in ead ; but ſome appro- 
Se or to a freſh head-ach ; ; one that 


proceeds from intemperance, or an ill 6 a 
Ktion of the part? 


EPHAL 


© CEPHAL/ICA (with Aneromif:) the ce- 


halick vein, is the outermoſt vein that creeps 
ng the arm, between the ſkin and muſcles; 
it is called the Cepbalick. Vein from x«paX", 
Gr. a head; becauſe the antients uſed to open 
it rather than any o for diſeaſes in the 
Head; but ſince the diſeovery of the circu- 
dation of the blood, it is accounted equal, 
Whether the blood be taken from the Cepba- 
Ties, Mediana or Baſilica, L. 

CEPHAL/ICKS, medicines good for diſ- 
| tempers in the head. 

CERA'TED (ceratus, L.) covered with 
Wax. 

"CERATOIDES tunica (with Anatom: fs) 
the Horny coat of the eye. 

"CERTAIN (cereus, L.) 1. Sure; ile 
cable; unqueſtionable;z undoubted; that whi 
cannot be queſtioned, or denied. 

Thoſe things are certain among men, hich 
ennnot be denied; without obſtinacy and folly. 


Tilktſon. 
2+ Reſolved ; determined, 
However I with thee have fix d my Fo | 
Certgin to undergo; lke doom of dea 
oe Mit. Par. Loft. b. l. 
ar. 9-2. 95 3. 
3. In an e ee ſome; as a certain 
man told me 
I got them in my country s ſervice, when 
: 1 certain of your brethren. roared, and ran. 


From noiſe of our own drums. 
Shakeſp. Corjol. ® 
4. Undoubting; put paſt doubt. 
CERTAINLY, indubitably, without 


queſtion, without doubt: 2. without fall. 


CERTAINNESS? 1. E fro 
CERTAINTY | F doubt. n Op 


Certainty, is the perception of the agree- 
ment or d llagreemęnt e of our ideas. Wy 
che. 
| , That which ls real and fixed FER 
For certainties,. 
Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowi 
The remedy then born. FN „ 
CERTITUDE (certitugo, L..) is Properly 
a quality of the judgment or the mind, im- 
potting an hea of N mind to the pro- 
tion we affirm; or here 
We adhere to k. b 120 Py oh WP; 
'CERTITUDE 1872 l, is that which 
polo from a werber el. ſuch a 
a eometrician as of the truth of 
propo l that the three angles « of £1 ate | 


are Er. to two r 
CERTITTU e is Tuch a a certitude 


\ 


| 


7 * 7 
? 
** . 


criminal has, who hears his ſentence read. 


CERTITUDE Phyſical, is that Which 
ariſes from phyſical Ste, fuch as a. * | 


ſon that Has fire in his hand, when be 
it burn, or ſees it blaze, 
CER VICAL, belonging to the neck. 


eck.. 

CESSATION (of Arms) is when a 
nour of a place 3 nding him e 5 
duced to the laſt S ſo that he 
either ſurrender, or himſe garriſon, and 35 
habitants would be ſacrificed, or at leaſt lie at 
the mercy of the enemy, erefts a white flag on 
the breach, or beats a Chamade for a capitu- 
lation, at which both parties ceaſe firing, and 
all other acts of dolly N till the pro- 
9 and either agreed to or 
rejected. 

\CES'SION (in the Civil Law) a voluntary 
and legal ſurrender of effeQs to creditors, to 


avoid Rin riſonment. 
CES'SMENT, an aſſeſſment, a tax. 
CES'TUS (xic®-, Gr.) a marriage- -girdle, 


that of old times the bride uſed to wear, aud 
| the bridegroom unlooſed on the wedding- 
night; alſo a leathern gauntlet garniſhed with 


CH have a particular ſound in Engliþ 
word, as arch, march,” rich, roach, teneb, 


| perch, ditch, Dutch, change, charge, c. 


CH, in ſome words a Greek e, rg 
is ſounded as before, 28 archbiſbop, architec- 
ture, c. In { ſome others it is 1 * 
K, as Archangel, . 

CH, in words of a Hebrew derjvation, is 
moſt commeniy ſaunded as K, Cham, Rachab, 
Michae!, Nebycadrezzar ; but in ſome it 38 
e, as in Ge as Chittim, Rachel, &c. 


ach, te P'S of a croſs- bow. 
9 good CHACE (Sea term) a ſhip is ſaid 
to have a good * when the is built ſo for- 
ward on or a ſtetn, as to carry many guns, to 
| thoot right forward or backward. 

Root in CHACE (Sea term) to lie with a 
ſhip's forefoot in the chace, is to fail the 
neareſt courſe to meet her, a d to-croſs her in 


| Fils GRIN (ers, F,) i dagen, 


1 vexation, * SONS: $; Peevil It is pro- 
nounced ren. 
Hear me and touch Belinda with chagrin ; 


That Gogle a act "ay half the work the ſpecs 


Pope, 
I grieve with the old, for fo many additio- 
nal inconveniences and ins, more than 
their ſmall remain of life £ Na deſtined to 
s Letters. 
rea cn n (chagriner, F.) o ves, i 
pot out of temper, to teaze, to make uneaſy. 
HAIN (cþq gine, F.) 1. A ſeries of 3 
eee one within another: 2. u bond, 3 
„ . rrng  Wanackc3 


— 


42 fig founded on moral evidence, ſuch as that 2 


Rd IX ( Anatomy) eee of the 


lead, uſed by combatans, or in the exerciſcs 
4 of the Athlete; | 


wo Sa (8K _ -- mw 


jy CH 
manacle, u Setter, ſomething with which 
bound. | 


are 
Still in confraigt your ſuffering ſex remains, | 
8 * „, | or bombs, &c. where they may be out of 
| danger, and preſerved from rain. | 
CHANCE, hazard or fortune; a term ve 
they. fnppen | 


Or bound infermal, or in OM 
3. A Jink of links, with which land is 
_ meaſured 


A ſurveyor as: ſoon with his chain 
meaſure out lu kate ſpace, as a philoſopher, 
by the quiake@ flight of mind, reach it, or 
by thinking, comprehend it. Zeocke, 
4. A ſeries link'd together. 


Thoſe fo miſtake the chriſtian religion, as 


to think it 3 chain of fatal decrees, to 


deny all liberty of man's chaice toward good 

FE 
ere is in exerci 

any faculty, i6 eſpecially in that of right rea- 


ſoning; which is ſtill the greater, by how 

much theconſequences are more clear, and the 

chains of them more long. 

38 Hurnet i of the Earth. 

ToCHAIN. 2, To faſten or link with a 

chain : 2. to bring into flavery, - 5 

| This world, tis true, 

Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too; 

And which more bleſt? who chainad his 
country, ſay, 

Or he, whoſe virtues ſighed to Pe" | 


+ To put on a cbain f 4. to unite. 
- CHALCIDICK 7 (of yaauds, brafs, and 
CHALCID/ICUS & an, juſtice) a mag- 
nificent hall belonging to a tribunal gr court 
 ErarcrTs « alle, Or.) brafs, 
ALCI Anike, Or. or 
5 which braſs u iel; alls red 
vitr 


CHALCOSMARAG/DUS (vA e- 


ga, Gr.) the baſtard emerald, ; 
. CHA'DRON, | See Chad. 
Principle CHAL'LENGE 7 
Peremptary CHAL/LENGE I allowed by 
law, without cauſe alledged or further ex- 
amination, and the pri may except a- 
tainſt 2 1, and in caſes of high treaſon 35. 
CHALLENGE. upon reaſon, is when the 
priſoner dass alledge fome reaſon for his ex- 
ception, and ſuch as is ſufficient, if it be true. 
_ CHALCEDO'NIUS (with Fewellers) a 
defect in ſome precious ftone, when they 
-find white _ or ſtains in them, like thoſe of 
the Chalcedony, 5 
_ CHALYB/EATE {of cbalyöt, L. ſteel) of 
or pertaining to fteel, or that is of the temper 
a en HOES 
1 E 44a: N, Of Nahαα, 
the ground, and . a Hon] a little 


-beaſt like a lizard, which: for the moſt part | 
to ſuffer alteration z as, his fortune. may ſoon 


lives on the air or flies, Sc. See Chameleon. 


' Bottled CHAMBER, (of a Mortar piece) | 


that part where the powder lies, being glo- 


bical, with a neck for its communication with | 


the cylinder. ; 


CHAM'BER (of a Mine) the place where, | 


the powder is confined, and is generally of at 


} 


terminate rules or 


is what 15 


0 

rubical om. | 

Powder CHAMBER {ona Battery) a place 
 fank into the ground, for holding the powder 


apply to events, to denote that 


without any neceſſary cauſe. F. 


CHANCE (Meropbyficks) many ching hap- 
pen by chance in the-world, with regard to 
ſecond cauſes; but nothing at all ha 


nity. For chance and fortune are only to be 
faid-properly, in reſpect to him that is. igno- 


rant of the intention of the direftor, And 
Anaſmuch. as the divine intention is hid from = 
man till the thing is done; therefore the ſame 

| with reſpect to man, is ſaid to 


by chance; 
but not in — ajn: © ; 


„the conductordirection, where - 
„ and not reducible to any de- 
nds dice, . 

no ground or pretence, as at | ts 
CHANCELLOR (cancellarins, L. chan- 
celier, F.) is the chief judge in cauſes of pro- 
perty ; for he hath the power to moderate and 


| temper the written law, and ſabjecteth himſelf 


only to the law of nature and conſcience. 
 Aviſtides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt jub. 
tice, and beft, acquainted with the laws, as 


be wasin a manner Chancelloy of er ke | 
, F. cambio, L.) 


To CHANGE ( 


both. . ? 
French and we ſtill change, but there's 


| * worle 4 : 18 , 
3. To diſcount a large piece of * 


I —_— 
To give a e recipro call. 
To ſecure thy content look upon thoſe thou · 
ſande, with whom thou wouldſt not, for any 


* 
* 


| intereſt, change thy fortune and condition. 
| 


Taylor a Rule of living boly. 


F. To alter: 6. to mend the diſpoſition ur 


mind, : , 5 
To CHANGE. To undergo change; to 


, though he is now ſo ſecure. 


CHAN 


CHANCE, is alſo uſed for the manner of 


well as forms of their government; ſo that 


CHANGE, an alteration of the ſtate of | 
— CHANGEABLENESS, inconſtancy, 


4 
* 1 " 
© n 1 # 
— * —U — 
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— 
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CH 


CHANCELLORS, there are alſe a chan- 
- » eellor of the order of the Carter, a chancel- 
lor of an univerſity, a chancellor of the firſt 
fruits of a dioceſe, c. | 

A CHANCELLOR (of an Univerſity) 


ſteals the diploma's or letters of decrees, pro- 


viſion, &c. given in the univerſity. 
"CHANCELLOR (of Oxford) is their ma- 
- giſtrate, whom the ftudents themſelves elect, 
his office is to govern the univerſity durante 
vita, to preſerve and defend the rights and privi- 
leges of it, to call together aſſemblies, and 
to do juſtice among rhe members under his 
juriſdiction. | | ; 
Vice CHANCELLOR (of Oxford) is no- 
minated annually by the chancellor, and e- 
lected by the univerſity in convocation, to 
ſupply the abſence of the chancellor. 


x 


vice-chancellor, to one of which he deputes 
his power in his abſence. 

CHANCELLOR (of Cambridge) much 
the ſame with the chancellor of Oxford, ſav - 
ing that he does not hold his office durante 
vita, but may be elected every three years. 

Vice CHANCELLOR (of Cambridge) is 
' annually choſen by the ſenate out of two 
; perſons nominated by the heads of colleges 

and halls, 8 ; | 

CHANCELLOR (of the order of the Garter) 
an officer who ſeals the commiſſions of the 
chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps the 
regiſter, and delivers the acts under the ſeal 

of the order. 


CHANCELLORSHIP (of cancellarius, L. 


/ cancelier, F.) the office or dignity of a chan- 
1 cellor. ; 


CHANCERY.Court, was firſt ordained by |. 


: William the Conqueror, who alſo appointed or 
. inſtituted the courts of juſtice, which always 
removed with his court. : 
CHAPTER, a cummunity of clergymen 
or ecclefiaſticks, who ſerve a cathedral or col- 
legiate church. . 
CHAPTER (in Military, Affairs) an aſ- 


ſembiꝝ ar meeting of officers for the regula- 


tion of their affairs. | 
CHAR (in the Hritiſp tongue) is uſed for 


. Ceer, which fignifies a city, and being ad- 


Joined to the names of places, ſignifies the 
City of that place. 0 | 
To CHAR, to make charccal of wood 
. of cak, alder, lime-tree, &c. by cutting it 
into convenient lengths, and piling it up in 
the form of a pyramid in a deep pit, made 
in the ground for that purpoſe, having a lit- 
tle hole to put in the fire. 1 
- CHAR/ACTER. (of Xacauings Gr.) a 
certain manner of air or aſſemblage of qua- 
lities, which reſult from ſeveral particular 
marks, which diſtinguiſh a thing from any 


other, ſo as it may be thereby known; as | 
ve ſay the character of Alexander, Cicero, 


© 


&. 


Pro. Vice-CHANCELLORS, four perſons | gl 
choſen out of the heads of colleges, by the |. 
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£ — CHARACTER (with Poets) is the reſult 
of the manners, or that which is proper to 
each perſon, by which he is gel in his 
manners, and diſtinguiſhable from others. 
CHARACTER, is alſo uſed for certain 
vifible qualities which. claim reverence or re. 
ſpect from thoſe that are veſted with them; 
as the character of a biſhop, an ambaſſador, 


Co 
. Nominal CHARACTERS; are thoſe pro- 
perly. called letters, which ſerve to expreſs 
the names of things. bb. 

Real CHARACTERS, as ſuch as expreſy 


| things and ideas inſtead of names. 


Emblematical CHARACTERS, are ſuch 
as not only expreſs the things themſelves; 
but in ſome meaſure perſonate them and ex- 
be form; ſuch as the Egyptian hiero- 

JC 8. ; , 
'CHARACTERIS'TICK triangle of « 
curve (in the higher Geometry) is a rectilinear 
right angled triangle, whoſe hypothenuſe is a 
part of the curve, not ſenſibly different from 
a light line. 5 I 

CHARACTERIST!/ICALNESS (of cba- 
racteriſticus, L. charaFeriflique, F. of a- 
paxlip, Gr.) having icks, or 
ing characteriſtical. p 

CHARGE (charge, F.) a burden or load; 
alſo management or care; alſo office, employ 
or truſt ; alſo an accuſation, impeachment; 


| alſo an engagement, fight or onſet. 
CHARGE (with Parnters) an exaggerated ' 


repreſentation of a perſon in which the like- 
neſs is preſerved, but at the ſame time ridi- 
culed, called alſo oyer-charge.. . - | 
CHARGE'ABLENESS (of caritas, or cher, 
dear, or charger, F.) coſtlineſs, dearneſs. 
CHAR'/GED (Heraldry) fignifies the figures 
; repreſented on an eſcutcheon, by which the 
bearers are diſtinguiſhed one from another. 
Too many charges in an efcutcheon are not 
| accounted ſo honeurable as fewer. 
. - CHA'RINESS (of cher, F. ca 
. choiceneſs, ſparingneſs, tenderneſs. 
CHA'RIOCK, a kind of herb. | 
- CHARITABLE (charitable, N from cha- 


| rite.) 1. Kind in giving alms, liberal to the 


"" "Fl that hinders a charrrable- perſon from 
giving alms to a poor man, is tied to reſti- 
tution, if he hindered him by fraud or yio- 
lence. Taylor's Holy Living. 
How ſhall we then wiſh, that it might be 
allowed us to live over our lives again, in 
order to fill every minute of them with cha- 
ritable offices; nes + Atterbury. 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, 
The lab' rer bears: what his hard heart denies, 
His caritable vanity ſupplies. Pope. 
2. Kind in judging of others, diſpoſed to ten- 
derneſs, benevolent, _ 7 - 
CHARITABLY. 1. Kindly, liberally, 
with inclination to help the poor: 2. bene- 


- - , Nathing 


; Z 2 4 * : : F 


Nothing will more enable us to bear our 


croſs patiently, injuries charitably, and the 
labour of religion comfortably, —_ 
_ _. » «Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 
'Tis beſt ſometimes 2 cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain. 
h | Pope's 


fa Eſſay en Criticiſm, 
CHARITY (ebarite, F. Cc tas, L.) 1. 

Tenderneſs, kindneſs, love. | 

© By thee, 

Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known, 

Mitt. Par, Loft, b. iv. I. 756. 

2. Goodwill, benevolence, diſpoſition to think ' 

well of others. 125 ob 
My errors, I hope, are only thoſe of cha. 

rity to mankind, and ſuch as my own charity 


has cauſed me to commit, that of others may 
more eafily excuſe, Dryd, Rel. Laict, Pref. 
3- The theological virtue of univerſal loye. 


Concerning charity, the final object where- 
of is that incomprehenfible beauty which 
ſhineth in the face of Chriſt, the Son of the 
living God, Hooker, b. i. p- 38 


Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable; add 
faiths ß; e 
Add virtue, patience, ce, add love, 


temperance 
By name to come, call'd charity, the ſoul 
"5 | Mile. Par. Loft, b. Xii. 1. 584. | 
Faith believes the revelations of God; 
hope expects his promiſes z charity loves his 
excellencies and mercies. Taylor. 
Charity, or a love of God, which works 
by a love of our neighbour, is greater than 
faith or hope. Arte A 
4. Liberality to the poor: 5. al 
given to Mb. pays. [hs E954 5 
CHARITY, is the love of our brethren, 
er a kind of brotherly affetion one towards 
another, The rule and ſtandard that this 
habit is to be examined and regulated by a- 
mong Chriſtians, is the love we bare to our- 
ſelyes, or that Chriſt bore to us; that is, it 
muſt be unfeigned, conſtant, and out of no 
other deſign but their happineſs, | 
CHAR'LOCK, a kind of herb. 
CHARMS (charmes, F.) certain verſes or 
expreſſions, which by ſome are ſuppoſed to 
we a bewitching power; alſo certain parti- 
ular graces in writing, as the charms of Elo- 
quence, of Poetry, &c. - = 
CHARMING (of charmant, F.) engaging, 
alluring, delighting. EY xo Ns Won 
CHARMENSNESS. charming, delight- 
8 quality, | | 


. 


ms, relief 


CHARTS Hydrograbick y are ſheets of 
CHARTS at F >» large paper, 
Sea CHARTS f on which ſe- 


i parts of the Iand and ſea are deferibed, 
ith their reſpective coaſts,” harbours, ſounds, 
ats, elves, ſands, rocks, Ic. together with 


_ 


7 


. 


4. Purſuit of ſomething as defrable. 5 
| Yet this mad chaſe of fame, by few purſu d, 


Ronan one loſs of love 


en 
CHARTS, are maps of ſome part or party 
of the ſea and the coaſts belonging thereto, 
in which are ſet down iſlands, ſh 
tains, rocks, quick-ſands, Ic. of theſe there 
are ſeveral ſorts, as beſides Mercator's charts; 


ſpirals. 

ridians and parellels are repreſented by right 
lines, 
ther. 


are repreſented by right lines converging to- 


Chart. 
CHART 


EL (cartel, F.) a letter of de- 


times, when combats were allowed for the de- 
termination of difficult controverſies in law. 


broad ſeal in the time of king Edward the 


preſſion. 


To CHASE 
2. to purſue as an enemy: 
thing deſirable: 4. to drive. 
When the following morn had chas'd away 
The flying ſtars, and light reſtor d the day. 


| CHASE, 1. Hunting, purſuit of 

48 game. 
There is no cba 
than to drive a thought, by 
from one end of the world to another, and 
never to loſe fight of it till it fall into eter- 
nity. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
2. Fitneſs to be hun iati 


| (chaſſer, F.) 1. To hunt: 


ted, appropriation to chaſe 
or ſport: 3. purſuit of an enemy, or of ſome - 
They ſeek that joy, which uſed to glow, 

t the foe, 


Expanded on the hero's face; 
When the thick ſquadrons preſt the 
And Hilliam led the glorious chaſe. 


Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude. 
Hunting match: 6. the game hunted. 
onourꝰs the nobleſt chaſe, purſue that game, 
with fame. 
| | Granville. 
7. Open ground, ſtored with ſuch 
are hunted. - F< 


| CHASER, hunter, purſer, driver 


. ES. 


te longitude and latitude of each place, and 


> 4 


i 


parallel and perpendicular to each o- 
The Reduced Chart, in which the meridians | 


a 


moun- * 


There are the Globular Charts, wherein © 
the meridians incline and the parallels are 
| both equidiſtant and curvilinear, and the rumbs > 


The Plain Chart, is ohe wherein the me- - 


* * 


wafds the poles, and the parallels by right * 
lines parallel to one another, but at unequal 

diſtances; this laſt comes nearer the truth _ 
than the plain Chart, See Mercator : 


fiance or challenge to a duel, uſed in ancient 


CHARTERS, were firſt confirmed by the 


confeſſor, who was the firſt king of England 
that made uſe of that large and ſtately im- 


CHARY'BDIS, a rock in the ſtraights of 
3- to follow as a 
any thing 


1G more pleaſant, methinks, ' 


| A 


Prior. 


Dryden's Fuvenal, * 


9 


beaſts aa 


Stretch d 


e 


Stretch'd on the lawn, his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once tho' chaſer, and at once the prey, 
Lo Rufus tugging at the deadly dart 
Bleeds in the foreſt like a wounded * 
| opþe. 

CHASTE (chaſte, F. caſtus, L.) 1. Pure 
from all 3 of ſexes,. as a chaſte vir- 
gin: 2. with reſpe& to language, pure, in- 


corrupt, not mixed with barbarous phraſes: 


3. without obſcenity. 
Among words. that. ſignify. the ſame prin- 


ipal id ſome are clean and decent, others | good 
ACTA e : CHASE Gunz (of a hig) are ſuch whoſe 


unclean, ſome chaſte, others obſcene. atis: 


Topic, 


4+ True to the marriage- bed, | 
Love your children, be. diſcreet, chaſte, 
at home. Titus, ii. 5r 
To CHASTEN (cbaftier,, F. caſtige, L.) 
to correct, to puniſh, to mortify.. 
I follow thee, ſafe guide! the path _, 
Thou lead'ſt me; and to- the hand of heay'n 
ſubhmit, 
However chaſt' ning. | 
| Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. I. 373» 
Some feel the rod, 
And own, like us, the father's cbaſt ning hand. 
Row's Royal Convert, 
From our loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide 
Her cloſe decrees, and. chaften ane. 
rior. 


To CHASTISE (caſige, L.) I; To pu- 


niſh, to correct by puniſhment, to afflict for 


faults. : ; | - 
Like you, commiſſion'd to chaſten and bleſs, 
He muſt avenge the world, and. give it peace. 


_ Prior. 
2. To reduce to order, or obedience, - 
The gay focial ſenſe | 
By decency cbaſtit d. Thomſon. 


CHASTISEMENT {chaftiſement, F.) cor- 
rection, puniſhment Theſe words are all 
commonly, though not always, uſed. of do- 
meſtick. or parental. puniſhment... _ 

He receives a fit of ſickneſs as the kind. 
chaſtiſement and diſcipline of his heavenly fa- 
ther, to wean his affections from the world. 

. Bentley. 

CHASTISER, the perſon that chaſtiſes, 
a puniſher, a cortector. A 

CHASTITY (caftitas, L.) 1. Purity o 


* | 

Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continenee; 
abſtinence is that of virgins or widows, con- 
tinence of married perſons; chaſte tag 
are honourable and pleaſing. to God. 

Taylor's Rule of ling boly.. 

2. Freedom from obſcenity : 3. freedom from 
bad mixture of any kind: | 

CHASTLY, without incontisence, purely, 
without contamination. 

CHASTNESS, chaſtity, purity. 

CHASE (Sea term) the ſhip chaſed: - 


To CHASE (with Goldſmiths, Sec.) is to 


work plate aftet a. particular manner, called 


"add 
CHASER (Sew torn) the fiip in purſuit 
of the cha | 


is right a head with the chaſer, 
| To lie with the ſhip" s fore foot in the CHASE 


r, and ſo to croſs her in her way, 
A ſhipof a goed forwardCHASE (Ses term) 


ſhe may carry many guns, to ſhoot right for- 
wards or back warde; called alſo a hip of a 
ſtern chaſe. bus 


ports are either in the head (and then they are 
uſed in chafing of others). or in the ſtern, 


purſued by others. 


hunted. | 
CHAUS'SE TRAPS (in 
Mil. Affairs) machines of 
iran, having four points of 
about three: or four inches 
long, ſo made that which 
ever way they fall, there ia 
ſtill a point up, and they 
are to: be thrawn upon 
breaches, or in paſſes where 


running into their feet and clamming them. 
CHEAP (of ceapan, Sax. to. buy or ſell) 
derotes the placed name, to wich it is added, 
to be or have been a market town or place, 
as:Cheapfide, Eafcheag, Weftcheap; c. 
CHEAP (of ceapan, Sex.) ſold for a ſmall 


price. 
. 
HE AR“ | Gr.) light- 
heartedneſs; | ) 


noble and moſt ancient figures 
that are uſed in armory; and a 
certain author ſays; ought tobe 
given to none but valiant war- 
riors, in token of their nolility. 
For the cheſs-board A 
a ſield of battle, and'the-pawns: and men on 
both ſides repreſent the ſoldiers uf two armies, 
which move, attack, advance or. retire, ac- 
oording tor the two gameſters that are their 
generals, See the figure annexed. This figure 
is always: compoſed of metal and colour, and 
ſome authors would have it: reckoned among 


the ſeveral forts of furs. 


CHEAT/INGNESS: (of cewra; Can) de- 
fraud or defrauding quality. „ 
CHECK (echn;; F.) loſs,. fatal blow miſ- 
fortune, + .. ; 

CHELONTTES (of: np Gr. a fwal- 

low) a ſtone foyfid in the bellies of young 

ſwallows,” good againſt the falling/ficlene(s, 

| 5 CHEMIA (a7 v x62, Gr:) the fawe 35 
a; WEED 3 

24 E, the art of euſting figures in 


cbaſe . 


4 


metals. I» + 3 
| CHEMIN, 


deen CHASE (dss term) ben the chaſed 
— term) is to ſail the neareſt way to meet 


a ſhip that is built forward on 4 ſtern, that 


and are uſed only when they are chaſed or 
CHASER ABLE, that may be chaſed: or 


the horſe are to march, to annoy. them by 


CHECK'Y (n Heraldry) is une of the moft 


SR 


C H 


go about, See Falſe bray, 
CHEMIE 2 "Lin bh 
with ſtone, TF. 


tow, 
of the eye, called a/bze 


inflammation wit 
being turned inſide out, 


_CHE'RVIL, an herb. 


| Too CHER/WIT, to cry like a partridge. 
£ CHESS, a game performed with little round | 
pieces of wood, on a board divided into 64 
ſquares, where art and ſagacity are ſo indiſ- 
penſibly requiſite, that chadce ſeems to have 
no place ; and a perſon never loſes but by his 
own fault, Each fide has 8 men and as many 
pawng, which are to be moved and ſhifted Ace | 


by cording to certain laws and rules of that game. 
. CHEVAL. -. ** .) a' 
U) CHEVAUX DE FRIZE I fort of turn- 
d, pikes 3 of wood, about 20 of 12 
© feet long, foot diameter, cut into 6 
faces and through; each hole is armed 
all with a ſhort pike, e 


about an inch diameter, 6 feet long and 6 
of inches diſtant one from another; ſo that it 
- points out every way, and uſed in ſtopping 


imall overtures or open places, or 
oft dreaches, «is a defence ener 


hp Wy 9 


a 


| being 


if! - 4* 
— 1 8 1 
= ” 
* — * 
„ 7 f 
i - 1. 
2 — — 1 
1 — — 
, x holes eractij 
wWhWio one 
- * 
—— — » 


- CHEMIN, des rende (in, Frtificat.) the 
way of the rotinds, a ſpace between the 
part and the lower parapet, for the rounds to 


or ſhift, a laing «1, 


"CHEMISE (with Maſons) the ſolidity of 4 
wall from the Telus or Nope, to the Aone- 


CHEMOSIS, « ng of the white cout 
inen tunica, that makes 
the black of it ap *. ollow, and is a violen 

extreme pain, the — 


CHEVRETTE! 
Tin Mil. Af.) an en- 
Sine for raiſing guns 
or mortars into their 


third hich is ſquare; 


| RT "It | 
F aſunder and CHIMER/ICALNESS (af chimerique, F. 
imaginarineſs, | 


ram- 


CHER/ISHER (of ehertrs r.) one who | 
cheriſhes, 


' CHERSONE'SE. (in Gagre by) a pen- 
1 r eee Laue with 


1 


feigued- to have the Þ 
opon a „„ of a ſerpent; alſo a 
mere. whiafy, 2 caftle in the air, an idle 


CH 


er at pleaſure, Which ſerves, 
ich takes its poiſe over 


with a hand- ſpike, w 
this bolt, to raiſe ts gun or mortar. 
CHICANE (of cicum, the ſkin of 2 
 CHICA/NERYY, pomegranate; according 
to Menage; whencethe Spaniards Yerive their 
chico, little, lender, chicane; being conver(- 
ſant about trifling things in Law it is an abuſe 


party, a wrangling, crafty. man- 
ner of ple +: cauſe with tricks, quirks 
and 3 perplexing or ſplitting a cauſe, 
pettifi 
"CHICANE 
 CHICANNARY P to import yain ſophiſms, 
N. tles and diftinQtions, with def zn to obſcure 
oy. a 20285 _ . Cw 
che F.) firſt, principal, 
8 5 fi 


IG (of civan, Sar. Nee &c Co 
CHIEFLY (| Ay chef, F. principal 


the contr 


frequent bearing children. 
4 eee ESS (cilvipnep, Sar.) 
fuer ty; unexperiencedneſs. 

HILIASTS (of he, Gr. a thouſand) 
a ſet of Chriſtians, called alſo Millenaries, 
ſappoſed to have taken their £36 in the ſecond 
AW, * introduce d by as, biſhop 

to &. A ue, fes 
Sk opinion ms to bave proceeded from 
r uſe of ſome paſſages of the Re- 
welations. 
The ancient adherents are charged with 
belie ving that the ſaints ſhall live 1000 years 
upon earth after the general or la judgment, 
| and enjoy all manner of innocent ſatisfaction. 
The modern Millenaries refine upon wy 
predeceſſots, and ſay, that the fati 
they ſhall enjoy in that ſtate, ſhall be ra 
and angelical ; not tainted with any — 
ſenſuality. 
As to the time of this thouſand years reign, 


tho the notion ſeems to be favoured by ſeveral 


texts of ſcripture, yet the abettors of it diſa- 
gree. Dr. Burner is of opinion, that the 
world ſhall be firſt deſtroyed, and that a new 


paradiſiacal earth ſhall be formed out of the 


aſhes of the old one, where the faints ſhall 


converſe together for 1000 years, and then be 
tranſlated+to a higher 


ſtation· On the con- 
„ athers ſuppoſe that it will both begin 


e before the general conflagration. 


Gr.] a monſter 


CHIMA RA 
of a lion, the belly 


with | of chimera, L. xipcarga, Gr.) 


 whimficaineſs. 
+ CHIME (prob. of gamme, F.) a tune ſet 


* 


| apon bell, a 2 


Pr 


of judiciary proceedings, either with defign to 
delay the cauſe, or to impoſe on the judge or 


4 
k a 
SD tent LE CE GAR WER Gro — TUT 
—_— DC p 


(in the Sebel is uſed 


MA. Afairs) a commander i in 


n k, 


— nr es rage” 


N 


„ \ 
PPP 


—— —_— 
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CH 


-wulick, produced at certain ſeaſons of the 


Guy, by a particular apparatus. added to a 


it ME. :1. The confonant or harmonick 


ſound of many t inſtruments. 
The ſound 


Df inftruments,” that made melodious chime, 


Was heard, of harp and organ. 


Mitt. Par. Laß. b. xi. 
Love virtue, the alone is free ; | 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher chan the ſphery chime. 


2. The correſpondence of ſound. 
Love 1 ed verſe, and formed che 

rhime, 
The motion meaſored, harmonized the chime. 
ens Fab. 


4. The correſpondence of proportion, or 
relation. 


Milton. 


To QHIME. 1. To ſound in harmony or 
to fall in with: 3. 


conſonance : 2. to agree z to 
to ſuit with. 
A CHIP, a bit chipt off from wood. 
CHIP (from cyppan, Sax. to buy and fell) 
ſhews that the place, to which it is added, 
either is or was a market town, as Chipnam, 
Ci e „ =P 
ING (of n or ceapan, . 
or ſell) Seiles he þ place, to the name 
hoe is added, to be or hive been a 
5 town or place, as Chippin Norton, 
—_— -Wicomb, ' &c: oy 
CHTROGRAPH (Xe: 
a hand, and Ma pos, to 6g dr.) a Re 
writing, a bond or bill of one's own hand: 
CHIRON'OMY (chironomia, L. of yu- 
ela, of „the hand, and yu, Ia 
8 SE. the hand, either i in orators, 


or dancers, &©c. 


CHIROTONYA (yellows, Gr.) the im- 
polition of hands in conferring. any priefily 
orders, 

CHIRRICHO'TE, a word uſed by the 
Spaniards in deriſion of the French, who pro- 
nounce chirri for 

RUR GERN ( ei ,d of Yee, 
hand, and ?pov, 3 05 ) is io hi 


| branch of the curative part of medicine, we 


teaches how ſundry diſeaſes of the body of 
man may bz cured by manual operation. Tt is 
by ſome divided into 5 parts: 1. Syntbefis, a 
ſetting together of things that arc ſeparated : 
2. Diæreſis, a ſeparating of things that were 
continued before: 3. Diortbeſt, a correcting 
of things ſqueezed together: 4. Exerefis, a 
taking away of what is ſuperfluous: 5.5 By 
F leroſit, a filling up that which was * 5 


it is vulgar! pronounced and written Surgery. | 
CHLEUAS'MUS (of xaevatu, Gr Gr, to : 


jeer) 2 laughing to ſcorn, a mocking, 2 jeer 
tug or ſcoffing, a rhetorital figure * to 
that purpoſe, 

To CHOCK 7 te give 2 perfon a ligbt 

To CHUCK 5 touch with the f 
under the chin, as a token of Kindneſs : allo 


5 : 
D 1 


to play at pitching money, &c, into 8 hole. 

i b (ebene F.) F.) 1. The act of chooſ- 
ing, determination between different things 
propoſed, election. 

If you ' oblige me ſuddenly to chuſe, _ 

The choice is made, for I muſt bothrefuſe, 

- Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
2. The power of chooſingz election. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, 
is a contradiction 3 for where their is force, 
there can be no cboice z Wheress all moral 
goodneſs conſiſteth in the eleftive act of the 
underſtanding will, | 

Grew*s Coſmel. b. 3. e. 2. F. 24. 
3. Care in chooſing ; cutioſity of diſtinction. 
4+ The thing choſen z the thing taken or ap- 
ved, in perference to others. 
ake to thee, from among the Cherubim, 


or | The choice of flaming warriors. 


Milt, Par. Loft. b. xi. 
3 malte choice of 1 6. to chooſe, to take 
m fe veral things propoſed. 
Wiſdom, of what herſelf approves, makes 


cboice, 
Nor is led captive by the common voice, 
CHOICE (cs, F.) 1. Select . 
1. extra · 
nen, val . RY : 
Thus in a ſea of folly tofs'd, 
My aan hours of fears loſt. | 


2. Guy, frugal, careful; uſed of 4 

CHOICELESS. Without the power of 
| choſing ; without right of choice z not free, 

CHOICELY, Curiouſly, with exact 
choice, valuably, excellently. 

CHOICENESS. Nicety ; particular value. 

To CHOKE (aceocan, Sax. from ceoca, 
the cheek or mouth.) 1. To ſuffocate; to 
kill by topping the paſſage of reſpiration : to 
ſtop up ʒ to obftruct ; to block up a paſſage. 
White prayers and tears his deſtin'd progreſs 

ay, 
And SING of mourners choke their nien 
1 — 
3. To do hinder by obſtruction: 4. to ſapprels, 
5. to overpower. 

A CHOKER : one that chokes or fuffocates 
another: 2. one that puts another to filence : 
3. any thing that carmot be anſwered,” ” 

CHOKY. That which has the power of 
ſuſfocation. 

CHoLER {cbolera, L. ) 15 The bile: 
the humour, which, by its 3 
 ſoppoſed to produce iraſubility: : 3 anger, rage. 

CROLERICK {cholericus, L.) 1. Abound- 
ing with choler; 2. angry, iraſuble ; of per- 
ſons: 3. angry, offenſive, of words or actions. 

CHOLERICKNESS:; enen iraſubjlity, 


CHON/DROS (with ' Anatomifts)/ 2 car- 
| tilage or griſtle, the moſt earthy 2 ſolid 
part of the body, next to a bone. 
CHONDROSY N/DESMOS Cure, 
pon _ @ "I 3 ho 


—— 


_ continual feſtival within theſe limits. 
natural tincture or e rann fpit= 


dre n treatiſe of —_— allo the art of 
i 


cH 


Joining of bond together * means of  car- 
tilage or griſtle. 
A CHOP, a cut; alſo . cutting of a lots 
of mutton, 
CHORD (of chorda, L. of xopd4,Or.) aright 
| line in Geometry, which joins 
the 2 ends of any arch of a 
circle, otherwiſe called a ſub - 
_ tenſe, or it is one right line 
that cuts a circle into 2 parts, 
as in the figure. 


| CHOR'DA. ( * a bowel, « gat 3 
2 the firing —— 


” CHORDAPU8 ( Nett, Or.) griping 
or wringing pains of t Re ſmall guts; 

they being , . or their periftaltick or 
worm-like motion being inverted, the ordure 
is thrown up at the mouth only. This diſ- 
temper is x op ſo called by the names of Ileus, 
Iliaca 55. Voluulus and Miſerere mei. 

CHORDA'TA Gonorrbea (with Surgeons) 
a malady, when, ther with the eftufion 
of the Semen, the Urethra or urinary paſ- 
ſage is bent like a bow with pain, L. 

CHOREPIS/COPI {of x., the coun- 
try, and iw{oxor@-, a biſhop) rural biſhops 
antiently appointed by the prime dioceſan. 

CHOROGRAP ACALLY (of x6%;@-, a 
country, and pdp, to deſcribe) according to 
the art of chorography. 

CHOROVDES Plexus (of xi and i, 
form, Gr.) the folding of the carotid artery 
in the brain, in which is the g/andula pinealis ; | 
alſo the uvea tunica, which makes the apple 
4 CH ROM/ETRY (xoęeacv of x 
CHOR xi, 
a country, and ergew, Gr. Ge. 'to thaakirs — 
art of ſarveying. 

CHOSE in action (Law Term) a thing that 
has not a body; being only a eee 
annuity, a covenant, à bond, Sc. Choſe in 
action may alſo be called Choſe in ſuſpence, na | 
— no real . and not being pro- 

yin 

CHORE heat local { Low Term) . ching fixed to 
a place, as a mill, Ge. 

CHOSE in ſuſpence (Law Term) is ſo calle 
as having no real exiſtence, and not being pro- 
perly in poſſeſſion. See Choſe tranfitory. | 

CHRISMATORY, a veſſel in which the | 
chriſm is kept. 

CHRISTYCOLIST (chrificola, L.) a wor- 
ſhipper of Chrift, a Chriſtian. | 

CHRIST'MASS, in the primitive eaſtern 
church Cbriſimas and the Epiphany were ac- 
counted but one and the ſame feaft, and even | 
till this time the church univerſally obſerves a 


CHRO'MATISM (with Phyficzans) the 


* . — Ec. | 
OMATO'GRAPHY 3 
» colour, and yeaus Gr. to * 3 


that |, — A, to ſay) according to 


painti n | 
CHROMATOPOTA 2 0.5 
the art of making colours. 

CHRON'ICK (chronicus, L. of xemmndey 
Gr.) of or pertaining to time, or that is of 
long continuanee. 

CHRO'NICALNESS (of Aale; L. 
cbronigus, F. of ypr@-, Gr. time) the being 
of long continuzn 

To CHRONICt CLE (cbromiguer, F.) to 
write or enter down in ſuch an hiſtory. 

CHRO'NODIX 2 and . 
to ſhew) a fort of dial or inſtrument to'thew 
the paſſing away of time. 

CHRONOLOGICALLY re 

c g- 
CHRONO/METRUM - (v2. and A- 
7;@-, Gr.) the lame as 4 pendulum to mea- 
ſure time 

CHRONOS ( 
have been the ſon 
properly, fince it is evident that the motions 
of the vens meaſure forth to us the dura- 
tion of time. 

He is generally deſerib'd as an old _ bare 
headed, with all the infirmities of age in his 


3 and countenance, his — | 
bowed, he juſt able to hold a fiekle, and 
ſometimes a key in his right bane, and a 


ſerpent biting his own tail in his left. 

All theſe allude to time, as diſcloſing and 
revealing all ſecrets, impairing and devouring 
all things, ſtill conſuming, and yet renewing 
itſelf by a perpetual circulation. 

Sometimes he is defcribed with fix wings 


and feet of wool, to ſhew that time paſſes 


ſoftly, yet it will be found to be very ſwift 
in its 

CHRONO'SCOPE (of X., time, and 
oxin®-, a mark) the ſame as a pendulum to 
meaſure time. 

CHRY'SALIS (with Naturalifts) properly 
the fame as Aurelia, the fame as the Nympba 
of butterflies and moths. 


 CHRYSO'LITHOS (ypurixd&-, Gr.) a 


1 of a tranſparent gold colour with 


green; 
' CHRYSO/SPASTUS (xevoiomac®», Gr.) 
2 precious ſtone, ſprinkled as it —— 


fand. 
3 (with Phyſicians) an 
| abſconding of the teſticles in the belly. | 
CHRYS'TAL. See 
CHRYSTALLENUS — (of youe 


Sa, eee e eee eee 


SS (of cob, Sax.) 3 
ing full cheeks. 

CHUFFINESS, clowniſhneſs, 3 

CHURCH Alina, the aſſembles of the 
faithful throughout the earth. 

CHURCH Tr: 
company of the faithful already in glory. 


Greek CHURCHES 2 the churches of 


Eaflern CHURCHES \ all thoſe coun- 
q 9 2 ies, 


Gr, ary is faid to 
Celas, and that not im- 


„ the church ot 


. 
& 
7 
. 
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CH 
kries, formerly ſubject to the Greet and 

| Eaftern empire 

Letin or Weſtern CHURCHES, compre- 

hends all the churches of France, Spain, Italy, 

ica, the North, and all other churches 
where the Latins carried their language. 

i "Simple CHURCH, one Which has only a 
nave and a choir, with ifles z that which has 
a row of porticoes in form, with vaulted gal- 
leries, and has a chapel in Its pourtour. 

CHURCH in a Greek Crofs, one the length 
of whoſe croſs is equal to at of the nave, 
in which form moſt of the Greek churches 
are built. 

CHURCH Service, the common- -prayer, 
collects, Sc. uſed in the church. 

. CHURCH Service, was firſt ſung in Eng- | 
liſh in the time of king Edu. VI. in the year | 


1548, who purſuing the reformation his ta- | 


ter had begun, .commanded it ſo to be. 
CHURL {ceorl, Sax. carl, Germ. is ſtrong.) 
1. A ruſtick, a countryman : 2. a rude, ſur · 


ly, ill-bred man: 3. a miſer, a niggard, a, 


ſelfiſh or greedy wretch. Fe 
_  CHURLISH. 1. Rude, brutal, harſh, 
auſtere, - ſour, mercileſs, unkind, hain 


_ 2+ ſelfiſh, avaritious: 3+ (of e wg 
croſs-grained, unmanageable, „ not 
yielding : 4. intractable, vexatious. 


CHURLISHLY. Audely, brutally. 
CHURLISHNESS. Brutality, ruggedneſs 


of temper. 
Better is the churlineſs of a man chi s 


courteous woman. _ xlii. 14. 
In the cburlineſi of honeſt 
man ſuffers in this world. L' Eftrange. 


CHU'SABLE (of ceoyan, 2 cho ſir, 
F. to chuſe) deſerving to be, or that may be 
choſen. 


H Y/LE (with Naturalifts) is 2 white. 


Juice in the ſtomach and bowels, which pro- 
ceeds from a light and eaſy diffolution and 
fermentation of the victuals, This juice ming- 
ling and fermenting with the gall and pan- 
creatick juice, firſt paſſes the lact̃eal Veins, 
Sc. and at laſt is incorporated with the blood, 
CHY'ME (xv, Gr.) the. ſame as chy/e, 


though” ſome diſtinguiſh between chyle and | 


_ chyme, and reſtrain: chyme to the e food 
while in the ſtemach, before it is ſuſſiciently 

comminuted and liquefied to paſs the Eyler, 
into the Duodenum, and from thence into the 
lacteals, to be ſurther dilated and impregnated 
with the pancreate juice, where it becomes 


CHY MIA {of xb, to 0 Gr.) is a 
reſolution of mixt bodies into their elements ; 
and again, when it can be done, coagulation 
or redintegration of the ſame elements into 
the bodies, which they conſtituted beſore; 
there are two parts of it, ſolution and coagu + 
lation 3 by the addition of Arabick Particle al, 
is called Aleb 

:  CHY MICA 7 (chymicus, L.) 2. made 
_ - CHYMICK F by chymiftry;. 2. edketing | 

to cbymiſiry, om. 


Oy g 
; 
o * « J 
* 
4 
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HY ALL. V, in gelen, 


CHYMIST, a profeſſor of cya, 0 
CAYMISTRY (from or 


1 
juice, o 

xt, Gr. to melt . 
contained in veſſels, or capable of being con- 
tained therein, are ſo changed, by means of 
certain inſtruments, and peineipally fire, that 
their ſeyeral powers and virtues are ther 
diſcoyered, with a view to 2 y, or 
medicine. . 


CHYMIOO.STATICAL, vis or — 
| ing to ehymiſtry and ſtaticks, 28 Coymicoſtas 
tical experiments. 

CICATRI/SIVE (with Pbyfician) dchic- 
| cative, and tending to form a cicatrix. 
beg (with Surgeons] a ſcar of a 


"Cl cry or ſeveat c (with buch 
an herb. 

| He yur (Anatomy) . eye-brows or. eye. 
| CINERI'TIOUSNESS (of oem, T4 
"afhineſs, likeneſs to aſhes. 


and brillant, found for the moſt Sint in mines 
of quickfilrer. | 

This is the commibevereailinn when ground 
up with ſpirit of wine and urine, Tb are 
mines of this mineral only. | 

It is properly quick-filver petrify d, as ap- 


of good cinnabar will yield 14 ounces. 
CIN'NABAR Narive, i mineral which 
while it is in the lump, is of -a browniſh co- 
lour; but when pulverized, is of a very high 
red colour, and called vermilion. 


a compoſition of brimſtone gh -quick 
ſublimed together. 

CIRCLE (crreulus, L.) 1. 4 8 
tinued till it end where, it begun, having all 
| its parts 
= gin lowing circle _— round s 

o clofe the face of things. — 1 um. 
2. The Space included in à ciscular line 
3. A round body; an Orb. ; 

It is he that ſetreth pop the circle of the 
earth, Hai. xi. aa. 
4. Compaſs; incloſure. 5. An affembly ſur- 


round ing · the principal perſon. 6. A com- 


pany; an ee 7. . ſeries ending as 
it begins, and Oe nn non 
Thus in a circle runs the peaſant” 8 pain, | 
And the year rolls within itſelf again. 
-. » DrydsVirg: Georg. 
Ts CIRCLE . Fo move round any thing. 
Another Cynthia her new ry runs, 
And other planets-cirab other's uns. 
Pepe Duaciad. 
2+ To incloſe; to i * N 8 


3 | 


CINNUABAR, a mineral ſtone, red, heavy | 


pears by the chymical operations, whereby 2 


| CINNABAR Aci (wich Chymifs is 


vidiſtant from a common center. 


cl 


Unſeen, he glided thro the oyous crowd, 

Wick darkneſs cre Grid do ments 
3. To circle in 3 to confine ; to . 
ther: $40 to move circulatiy; to end 


where it begins. 
TS well fravght bowt 
Circles inceſſant ; whilſt the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jeſts re- 


Now the circling years diſcloſe. 
The day predeſtin d to reward - torr 
ape's 

CIRCLED, having th formic round. 

That mon cir 

p Shake K. . 

CIRCLE T, a circle, an orb. 

Then take repaſt, ill H. 1 _— 'd, 
e. 


His golden rod in the 
Pe s 2 


CIRCLING, having „ of a eitcle, 
circular, ound. 
Round he he . and well might, where 


So' » the el 
high a . 


Of nights extended 
Milt. Par. Le, b. iii. 

CIR/CLES o \f Excr fon are circ ; parallel 
to the eeliptick, and at ſuch a-diflance from 
it, that the excurſions of the planet towards 
the poles of the ecliptick may be included 
within it; which are fixed at 10 degrees. 

CIRCLES of Alitude, otherwiſe called 
Almicanters, are circles paralle] to the horizon, 


having their common pale in the zenith, and 
ſtill diminiſhing wo approach the zenith, 
CIRCLES of Latitude, ate great circles 


parallel to the 4 — of the ecliptick paſſing 
through the poles of it, and through every 
ftar and Roe: 

Horary CIRCLES (in Dialling are the lines 
which ſhew-the hours on'dials;'tho* theſe are 
not drawn/eircular, but 7222 ſtrait. 

Diurnal' CIRCLES ( Aſtronomy) are im- 
moveable cireles ſu 5 to be deſcrib's by 
the ſeveral ſtars and other points of the heavens 
in their djurnal rotation round the earth. 

Polar CIRCLES ( Fftronomy) are immove- 

able circles 1 tothe-equator, and at a 
— from the poles equal to the greateſt 
declination of the ecliptick. 

Parallel CIRCEES, are fuch as are dap wo 
ed with the fame point as a _ in the 
ficies of a 888 the of all * 
parallels is a circle, and ent nearer they | 
are 2 _ of their 3 the leſs they are. 

ertical OIRCLES e en are great 
eircles in the heavent, — —— another 
in the Zenith and Nadir, and conſequently 
are at right angles with the horizon. 

CIRCLE ( (in Phyfcks) is under ſtood among 
the Seboolmen of the viciflitude of generations | 


ariſing one out of another. 
CIRCLE (in Logick) the fault of an argu- 


| The thing 


ride t 


the end of it the new moons happen 


Went that ſuppoſes 


e 8 it ſhould 


E 
and afterwards: proves the principal 
it ſeemed to have proved. * 
— — (in Logrek) is that which 
in o reciprocal ſyllogifms begs the medium, 
which is the next cauſe of the greater extreme. 
The material CIRGLE- (in Legit) confiſts 
of two ſyllogiſme, the ſormer whereof-proves 
tho: 0 e by the effect; and the latter, the 
8 («ipx@-, 
2 the veins or 1 
in one or more parts of the body. 
it much that the veins threaten a rupture. 
CIR/CUIT, the circuits of the judges were 
firſt appointed by leing II. Who in the 
na 6 pour of e e the whole king- 
dom into Gx circuits, appointing three judges 
to every Circuit, who ſhould twice every year 
„and hear and determine cauſes ; 
which cuſtom is ſtill obſerved, tho" there i3 
ſome alteration in the number of the judges, 
and hires of the circvits. | 
CIR'CULAR Letters, letters directed- to 
ſeveral perſons who have the ſame intereſt in 
the ſame affair. 
CIRCULAR: Sailing, is that which is per- 
formed in the arch of a great circle. | 
CIRCULARFTY, circularneſs. 
CIRCULAR Lines (with Mathematicians) 
are ſuch ſtraight lines as are divided in the 
divifions made in the arch of a circle, ſuch as 
lines, tangents, ſecants, &c. 
CIRCULAR #etecity (in the New Afro 
nomy) a term fignifying that velocity. of any 


Fell 


planet or-revalving body, that is meaſured by 


the arch of a circle. 

CIRCULARNESS (of circularis L. circu- 
laire, F.)] roundneſs. 

CIRCULUS decennovennalis (with Aftre- 

nomerg) the golden number, or a period or 

do of 19 years, invented to make the 
lunar year agree with the ſolar; fo that at 
in the 
ſame mont hs, and on the ſame dane 
month, and the moon begins again her courſe 
with the ſon. This is called Circulus Mato 
nicus, from Meton, the inventor of it, and 
ſometimes Zunedecateris. 

CIRCUMADJA'CENT {of crm, about, 
and adjacens, L. lying near) lying near, all 
round about, encompaſſing near at hand. 

CIRCUMAM'BIENTNESS, the encom - 

round. - 

To CIRCUMAM®BULATE (circumam- 
bulatum, L.) to walk round about. 

CIRCUMDUC/TILE (circandudtilis,. E.) 

to be led about. 

CIRCUMERR/ATIOYN, a wandering A» 
bout, L. q t 

CIRCUMFERENCE (circumferentia, L.) 
1. The periphery, the line including and ſur- 
rounding any thing. | 

Extend thus far thy bounds, 
e be thy juſt circumference, O 3 
Malt. Par. 
+S» 


C I 


2: The fpace incloſed in a circle. 
TR 80 was his will 
Pronoune'd among the Gods, and by an oath, 
That ſhook heav'n's whole circumference, con- 

- firmed. ' | Hen, 
3. The enxterfial part of an orbicular body: 
4. an orb, a circle, any thing circular, or or- 


Deal 
His pond'rous ſhield, large and round, 
- Behind him caſt, the broad cireumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders, like the moon. 
I Milt, Par. Loft, 
To CIRCUMFERENCE, to include in a 
circular ſpace, 3 
Nor is the vigour of this great body in- 
eluded only in itſelf, or circumferencei by its 
furface, but diffuſed at indeterminate diſtances. 
Brown's Fulgar Errors, b. ii. c. 2. 
The CIRCUMFERENCE of every circle 
(among Geomeryicians) is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees, ſuppoſed 
to be divided into 60 equal parts, call d mi- 
Nutes. | 
CIRCUMFLUENCE, an incloſure of wa; 
ters. 
CIRCUMFLUENT (circumfluens, L.) 
flowing round any thing. | 
I rule the Paphian race, 
Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves 
5 embrace, | 
A duteous people and induftrious iſle. 


Pope's Odyſſ. © 
- CIRCUMFLUOUS (circumfluus, L.) en, 
vironing with waters. | | 
8 5 He the world 
Built on circunflucus waters calm, in wide 
- Cryſtalline ocean. ; 
Mitt. Par, Left, b. vii. 1. 269. 
CIRCUMFLU'OUSNESS 
L.) the flowing round about. N 
CIRCUMEFU'SED (cicumfuſus, L.) pour - 
ed or ſhed round about. ; 


CIRCUMLOCU”TION, a circuit or round 


of words, uſed either when a proper term is 
not at hand to expreſs a thing naturally and 
immediately by, or when a perſon chooſes 

not to do it out of reſpect, &c. | 

CIRCUMPOSI'TION, a laying round 
about. L. 

CIRCUMPUL'SION, the thrufting for- 
ward of bodies; which are moved by thoſe 
that lie round them. 
ſcraping or taking off the bark round about, 

To CIRCUMSCARIFI'CATE (circum- 
* L.) to ſcarify round about. 

o be CIRCUMSCRIBED tecelly (with 
Phriloſopbers) is ſaid of a body, when it has a 
certain and determinate Ubi, or Place, with 
re ſpect to the circvmambient or encompaſſing 
bodies. It is the ſame as to be in place cir- 
cum riptieely. 

IRCUMSCRIBED Hyperbola (with Ma- 
thematicians) an Hyperbula that cuts its own 


Aſymptotes, and contains the parts cut off | 


+ 


(of circumſtuus, 


| 


CIRCUMRA'SION (with Boranif) a 


would burſt. 


, * a 
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within its own proper ſpace. = 
CIRCUMSCRI'BEDNESS (of circum 
ſeriptus, L.) the being circumſcribed, 


* 


and 


CIR CU MSPECT'NESS (circanſpecrion, 
zIRCUMSPECTIVELY, as a thing is 


ſaid fo be in a place circumſpeFively, when it 
has a certain or determinate LU or Place, 
with reſpe& to the circumambient or encom- 
paſſing bodies. 

CIRCUMSTANCES, the incidents of an 
event, or the particularities that accompany 
an action. 

CIRCUMSTANCES (with Moralift) ſuch 
things, that tho* they are not eſſential to any 
action, do yet ſome way efte& it. 

CIRCUMSTANCES properly moral (in 
Ftbicks) are ſuch as 44 Scale our 
actions, and render them more good or eyil 
than they would de without ſuch circum. 
ſtances, Which writers in Etbicks ſum up 
in this verſe. - „ 


guomodo, 
ande.. * k 
cru MSTANCES purely al (in 
Ethicks) ſuch as do not aw; pv moral 
good or evil with the action ; as if a- perſon 


Nuit, quid, quibuz auxiliit, cur, 


kills another, whether he kill him with the 
right hand or the left, 1 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL'ITY 7 the qua- 
' CIRCUMSTAN'TIALNESS S lity of 
that which is circumſtantial. FR 


To CIRCUMVAL'LATE (circumvallare, 
L.) to intrench round about. 

CIRCUMVEC'TION, a carrying about, L. 

To CIRCUMVO'LVE (circumvolvere, 
L.) to roll or wheel round. 

IR CU MVOLU'TIONS (in Architec- 
ture) the turns of the ſpiral line of the Jonick 
volute. - - in Ava | 1 

CIRCUS (in Rome) a ſpacious place be · 
tween the mounts Palatine and Aventine, in- 
vironed with buildings in the form of a circle, 
for the exhibition of publick plays; round 
it was the amphitheatre, in which were gal- 
leries and boxes for the ſpectators to fit or 
ſtand in. This was firſt begun to be built by 
TarquiniusPriſcus ; but was afterwards adorn d 
and rendred more ftately and beautiful by the 
emperors Claudius, Caligula and Heliogabalus, 
being imbelliſhed with marble round buts, 
round which the courſers ran; there were al- 
ſo pillars and obeliſks adorned with hierogly- 
phicks ; the emperor Claudius cauſed moſt of 
the obeliſks to be gilt with gold; and Caligula 
paved it with vermillion ſtone ſoldered with 
gold. Heliopghalus added the filings of gold 


* 


and filyer ; the galleries were adorned with 


the images of their gods and the richeſt ſpoils 


of their enemies. he 
CIR'SOS (xigz®-, Gr.) a crooked ſwollen 
vein, a ſort of ſwelling, when a vein, by 


reaſon of the ſoftneſs of its coat is ſtretched out 
with much thick blood, and ſeems as if it 
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| CITIZENSHIP, _ dignity and privilege 
of a citizen: 
CITRI'NE of lte L. of or per- 
taining to, or of the colour of a pomecitron. 
CIT'TA with Phyſicians) a fault in the 
young women long for 
s that are not fit to be eaten, as chalk, 
2 &c. the e 8 
N ICK. (civieus, L belonging toa city. 
CI VIC Crown, a garland 
that was given by the Romans to 
MM, a brave ſoldier, who had ſaved | 
the life of a fellow-citizen, or 
WE reſcued him after he had been 
taken priſoner. This crown 
was made of oaken leaves with 
the acorns on them, if they could be had, be- 
cauſe that tree was dedicated to Jupiter, who 
was eſteemed the protector of cities and their 
inhabitants: 
CIVIL, a term oppoſite to criminal or ec · 
cleſiaſtical. 
CIVIL (civilis, L.) courteous, kind, well- 


bred, 

CIVIL, in its general ſenſe, is ſomething | 
that reſpects the policy, publick good, or re» 
poſe of the citizens, city or ſtate. 

CIVIL War, a war carried on between two 
ſactions in the ſame kingdom or ſtate. 

CIVILNESS (ctvilite, F. civilitas, L. 

civili 
"CIVILISATION (Law term) a law, a& 
of juſtice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal proceſs, civil, 

CLAIM/ABLE, that may be claimed. 

CLAM'OROUSNESS (of clomor, T.) 
noifineſs. ' 

A CLANG teen 1. the ſound of a 
trumpet. 

A CLAP (clapoir, F.) a feria in the 
groin and privities. 

A CLA, a noiſe by hitting 2gainſt, 

CLAPPING (of clappan, Sax.) a frriking 
together of the hands, Ge. 

r (clario, L.) a fort of ſhrill 
trumpet. 

CLASHING, a noiſe of 15 . Se. 
one hitting againſe another; allo a diſagree- 
ment, 

ToCLATTER ( (claxpaoge, Sar. arattle,) 
1. To make a noiſe by knocking two ſono- 
rous bodies frequently together.. 

Now the {prightly trumpet, from afar, 
Had 2 2d the neighing wats or as ve 

$3 
While the fierce riders clatter d on ;thide ſhields, 
Dryden AMneids. 
2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck together. 
Down funk the monſter-bulle, and preſa d 


the ground, 
His arms and dur ri ſhield on the vaſt 
y ſound, . | Dryden. 


3 To talk faſt and idly, 

All thoſe airy ſpeculations hed igang 
mens manners, were only a noiſe and clatter- 
tag of words, Decay of Piety 


CI». 
To CLAT TER, to ſtrike any thing ſo as 
wo make it ſound and rattle, wa 
When all the bees are gone to ſettle, 
You clatter ftill your brazen kettle, | 
Sift, 


2. To diſpute, to jar, or clamour. _ Martin, 
A low word. 

ACLATTER. 1, A rattling noiſe made 
by the 1 2 _ collie of ſono- 
rous bodies: 2. it is uſed for an tumultuous 
confuſed noiſe. 4 
The jom rende of matter 

"Ind 2 not fuch a clatte. | 

Swift, 

' CLAUDICATION, 4 halting or going - 


An, 4 key, allo the direction to the 
opening, and a cypher, or any 
ſecret writing. 

CLA'VUS (with PR: a little hard 
| ſwelling in the corner of the eye. | 
Wnt (with Phyſicians) the fame as 

avis. . 

CLEANLINESS (claanlicnere, Sax.) 
cleanneſs. 

CLEAR Yon (in Oprichs) is cauſed by a 
great quantity of rays in the ſame _ 
lightening the correſpondent points 
image ſtrongly and —T 

CLEARNESS (clarte, F. claritas, 9 . 
being clear. 

CLE/DONISM (of asd, 2 rumour, and 
avis, a bird) a ſort of divination among the 
antients, ſuppoſed to be much the ſame as 
Ornithomancy. 

CLEVDES (in Anatomy) the clavicles or 
channel bone, joined on each fide to the top 
of the breaſt, and to the ſhoulder-blade, the 
neck or throat-bone. 

CLEMENCY. (clementia, L. ) was eſteem'd 
J A goddeſs, and the Reman ſenate ordered a 
| temple to be dedicated to her after tis death 
of Julius Cxſar. The poets deſcribe her as 
the guardian of the world, ſhe is 


holding a branch of laurel, and-a $f ; 
ay Lair 


ani aivincs or eccebaſicks, of what ha« 
— The of England had formerly many . 
e of which are now abridged 3 


exempt 
office but their own, their goods paying 
in fairs nor markets, and many r 


vantages. 

CLERGY | (in Low) the appeal of» clerk 
or clergy, or his appeal to an indictment ; for 
in antient times a clergyman being convicted 
of felony before a ſecular judge, was allowed 


the (FARE co proy bis di 9 


1 — ** * 9 
£ 1 


thut he might be delivered tö his ordinary 
to clear himſelf; but this privilege afterwards 
was allowed to all perſons convicted of ſuch 
felony, av this benefit was granted for. This 
privilege was, that if the priſoner being ſet 
to read a Nr in a 
Gotbrck black Raractet, comrhon!y called a 
neck · verſe, and the ordinary E, Newgate 
anſwered to the court, Legit ut clericus, 1. e. 
he reads e a clerk or ſcholat, he was only 
urnt in the hand, and then ſet free ; but b 
a late act of parliament the clergy, or brats 
of the cles 1 | wn ih moſt 
caſes, ' except and ugbter. 
 CEERK . who prays his cle 
defore odg ment. 8 
CLERICAL Crown, antiently à round 
Int of heir ſlaves 6ff around the head. 


cbERK (of the 4. | belonging to the | pann 


Navy) an officer, who receives and enters the 
common and Warrants of the lord admira}, 
and regiſters che act and orders of the com- 
miſſioners-6f the navy. | 5 
CLERK (of Afize) an officer who writes) 
all things ju@cially done by che juffices of 
aſſize in their circuit. | 
\CLERK of the Check Tin the King*s Court): 
en officer: who has the check and controll- 
ment of che yeorhan of the guard, and all 
other ordinary yeomen or vthery belonging to 


any out bf the Lord Trthſurtr's Remen. 
rancer's Office, and es them aut to be 
for the king. TS - 
LERK of tbe Hamper ? (in the Chan. 
CLERK of the Hanagar cery) an officer 
who receives all / money due to the king's ma- 
jeſty for the ſeals of charters, patents, com- 
miſſions and writs 3 and likewiſe fees due to 
the 1fficers for enrolling and examining the 
ſame. He is obliged to attend on the Lord 
Ghancelivr, or Lord in term · time daily, 


and at all times of ſe b 


CLERK of the Furies (in tho ehui 
» CLERK of che Carata Writs J of Common 


clergy | Plear) an officer who makes out the writs | 
Fnlled | Habans Corpora, and Difring 


ger, for 
the appearance of the jury, either at the court 
of at the iſſires, after that the jury is im- 
elled or retured Ng Panire fucias. 
CLERK. or Martial (of the King's Houſe) 
an officer ho attends the marſhal in his court, 
and records all his proceedings. 
. CLERK of the Market [of the King! Honſe) 
an officer whoſe duty is to take charge of the 
king's -meafures, and to keep the ſtundards 
of them ; that ie, examples of all the mea - 
ſures that ought to be throughout the land. 
CLERK of the Nichils (in the Bxtbequer) 
an officer WhO makes u roll of all ſuch 
ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriff, upon their 
eſtreats of green wax, and delivers into 
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the king, Sr. either giving leave or allow- 
ing their abſence or attendance, or- diminifh- | the office of the Lord Treaſurer's Remembran- 
ang their wages for the fame. leer, in order to have execution done upon 
NK -o the Cloſet, a divine, otherwiſe | them for the _ rag +: 

called Cogr tv Bi Majeſty, his office is to | CLERK: (of the Parliament) one who re- 
attend at the king's right hand during divine | Sords all- things done in the court of par- 
terviee, do retdlve all doubts co. cerning ſpi- liament, and engroſſes them fairly into parch · 
ritual matters, to wilt on the King in his ment. rolle, for the better preſerviug them 
private oatory, Sc. | fo poſterity. There are two of theſe, one 

CLERK (ef rhe Crown) an officer of tlie | of the Houſe of Lords, and the other of the 
court of King Heneb, who frames and re- | Commons 
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cords Ml! indiet ments againſt traitors, felons 
and other 6ffenders there arraipned upon any 
publick crime. 
_ CLERK of de Crown, (in the court of 
| —_ un officer -who continually atfends 
upon The Lou 'Chancdlor, or Lord Keeper, 
either in His perſon or deputy, upon 
natters of Rate: alſo all general par- 
dons wpon grants of them at the king's coro- 
nation; or at a parliament; the writs of 
parliae ent, Fr. are returned into his office; 
he alſo makes ſpecial pardons and writs of 
erecutn upon bond of ſtatute ſtaple forfeited. 
(CLERKo9F 1be Errors (in the Ring's-Brnch) 

an officer ho tranſcribes and r the re- 
cord of ſuch cauſes in that court, into the ex- 
chequer, if the cauſe or action were by bill. 

* *CLERK of 'the Efſorgns (in the court of 
Common Pleas) an officer who keeps the E/- 
Joign Roll, provides the parchment, cuts it 
mto rolls, dehvers it to the proper - officers, 
and receive them again when written, 

"CLERK of the Efreat: (in the office of 


me Egobogres) an eficer who iroeires the | 


CLERK of the Outlevories (in the court of 
Canimon Pleas) an officer who is depoty to the 
king's attorney ral, for making out the 
writs of Capias Utlegatum, 7 

CLERK. of the Peace (belonging to the 
Sons of the Peace) an officer who in the 
ſeſſions reads the indictments, enrolls the 
acts, draws the proceſs, &c. / 

_ CLERK If he Pell (in the Extbaquer) an 
officer who enters tellers bills into a parch- 
ment-roll called Pelli Receptorum, and alſo 
makes another roll of payment called Pellit 
Exituum, in which he enters down by what 
warrant the money was paid. 

' 'CLERK of the Petty Bag (in Chancery) of 
theſe officers there are three, and the maſter 
of the rolls is their chief: their office is to 
record the return of all inquiſitions out of 
every ſhire ; all liveries granted in the court 
of wards, all aner les mains, to make all pa- 
tents for cuſtomers, gaugers, controllers, &c+ 
ſummons fer the nobility and burgeſſes to par» 
lament ; commiſſions ts knights of 'the ſhire 


e WE CLERK 


Ci. 
' CLERK of che Pipe (in the Exchequer) an 


officer who receives all the accounts and debts } 


due to the king, being drawn out of the 
remembrancer's office, and enters them down 


into the great toll, and writes ſummons to 


theriffs to levy the ſaid debts, | 
CLERK F the Pleas (in the Exchequer) is 
an officer in whoſe office the officers of the 
court upon ſpecial privileges belonging to them 
ought'to ſue or be ſued upon any action. 
CLERK cof the Privy Seal) of theſe of- 
ficers -” are four - ” 3 _ + 
Ke. the Privy Seal, or the principa 
Mar ef, if there 2 privy ſeal; and alſo 
to make out privy ſeals upon any ſpecial oc- 
caſion of his majetty's affairs. . 


CLERK (of the Servers) an officer belong- 


ing to the commiſſioners of ſewers, who is to 


write down all things that they do by virtue 


of their commiſſion. 
CLERK (of the Signer) an officer who 


L 


CVE 


4 
at the beginnning or end of 
CLIF or 5 the proper name of a place 
CLIVE } denotes it to be a rock or fide. * 
of a hill, as Cleveland, Clifton, Stanciiff. 
CLEVER Fellow, one that has a | 
at doing or deviſing any thing, 51 
_CLIME 2 (with Afronomers) for the 
CLI'MATE e diſtinction of places and dif- 
ferent temperature of air, according to their 
fituation, the whole globe is divided into 48 
climates, 24 northern, 24 ſouthern, accord- 
ing to the increaſe of half an bour in the 
longeſt day in ſummer. « 
To CLIMB (eliman, Sax. Hunmen, Dut.) 
to aſcend up any place, to mount by means of 
ſome bold or footing : it implies labour and 
difficulty, and ſucceſſive efforts, 1 
Lamar e of this great world both eye and 
1 ' MIO. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, found his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou ci fg 


continually attends upon the principal ſecre- | And when high noon haſt gain'd, and whew © 
tary of ſite, and has the cuſtody of the privy | thou fall'ft, ; | ——_— 
ſignet, which is as well for ſealing his majeſ- | Hill. Par. Loft, b. v. I. 274. 
ty's private letters, and alſo ſuch grants as No febel Trean's ſacrilegious erime, 


paſs his majeſty's hand by bills ſigned; of | By heaping hills on kills, can thither 
theſe there ate four, | | KEE 1 : Roſcomons 
CLERK. of che King's fibver (in the court What controuling cauſe. 


ah officer who receives all 
have been with the cuſ- 


of Common Pleas 
the fines, after 


Makes waters, in contetnpt of nature's laws, 
Climb up, and gain th" aſpiring mountain's 


tos brevium, &. | height, Blackmore, 
CLERK. of the Treaſury (in the court of | To CLIMB, to aſcends  __ 

Common Pleas) an officer who has the charge Thy arms purſue 

of keeping the records of 1Viſi prius, has the | Paths of renown, and climb afcents of fame. 

fees due fot all ſearches, the certifying-of all | ; Prior. 

records into the King's bench, when writs | Forlora be muſt, and perſecuted fly; 

of error are brought; makes out writs of | Clinòb the ſteep mountain, in the caverm lie: 

ſuperſedear de non mnnleftando.. 2 | | Progr. 


CLERK (of the King's great Wardrobe) | Virginian CLIMBER (with Botaniffs) a 
an officer of Tu _ houſe that keeps — ; cee prin Ivy. b 1 
account in writing of all things belonging 10 CLINCA, a ſmart and witty expri | 
the king's wardrobe. _ : 9 CLIN'ICE (of za{y, Gr.) that part of 
CLERK of the Warrants (in the court of | phyſick that reipects bed-rid people. _ © * 
Common Pleas) an officer who enters all war- CLINK-ERS, thoſe bricks that by having 
rants of attorney for plaintiff and deſendant, much nitre or ſalt - pette in them (and 
and enrolls all deeds of indentures of bargain | lying next the fire in the clamp or kiln) | 
and (ale, acknowledged in court or before any | n the 17 and are glazed over. 
udge of the court. i | NESS (cludoinefre, Ser:) bein 
* 2 CLERKS, the com- full of clods. 8 : 0 's 


* K 


pany of clerks called Pa- | | CLOD. Sam (at the Sal Warks) à cake 


| -riſþ Clerks, is ancient, and | that ſticks to the bottom of a pan, and is 


+ ſand regiſtered in the | taken out once in 24 hours, ; 

; d books of - Guild ball. To CLOD (of glut, Sex. or Wor, Dut.) 
t 75 They were incorporated | to gather into or lumps. ; „ 

che 29th of Henry III. CLOF- 5 (ef clough, Sar. a fffure or 
f | Their arms are azure, a CLOUGH > open pailage in the fide of: a 
r flower-de-luce Or, on a | CLOW mountain) being added to the 
; chief gules, a leopard's head betwixt two | name of a place, intimates it to haue been 
f dooks, Or : their creſt an arm extended, ſur | ſuch a fort of a place, as 5 
t mounted on a torce and helmet, holding a | CLOG (ina Figurative Senſe) a load, a let, 
WM ln 8 ＋＋ꝙ— a 
. K of the Su „ an officer of | CLOG'/GINESS 2 a bei do 
: the court of Common Pleas, who EW out} CLOGGINGNESS { or MEE: 2 


writs of Super ſadeas (upon the defendant's ap- | CLOISTER (in Monafteries) a ſquare gal- 


pearing to the exigent) whereby the Qeriff | lery with a little flower garden in the middle 
a forbid to return the exigent, . „ al: 


Wn 


theſo 


—— —_— — 


| Hath in Rim cles A. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 
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own parts together: 2. to cloſe. upon, to a- 
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CLoObbs (whence they take their name 
_ + 35 not certainly determined; Somnerus derives 


CL 
* Jos 


theſe were in former- times uſed as ſchools 


for the inſtruction of youth, and were many | 


d 


of them well endow'd, and allow'd ſeveral 
ivileges, and among others they were al- 
zwed to be a ſort of ſanctuaries to ſuch as tre- 
tired to them for ſhelter. | 
To CLOSE (Aye, Dut. cles, F. clauſus, L.) 
1. To ſhut, to lay together. 
Sleep inceſſantly fell on me, call'd, 
By nature as in aid, and clor* d mine eyes. 
- | Mitt. Par. Leſt. 
2. To conclude, to end, to finiſh. 
Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame, 
And virtous fred a more ſaered name; 
After a life of generous toils endur'd, 0 
Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh to find, 
Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. 
ne 2+ Oe Pope s Ep. of Hor. 
3. To incloſe, to confine, to repoſite. 
=. | Every one 
According to the gift that bounteous nature 


: 


Io join, to unite fractures, to conſolidate 
ures. | | : 
To CLOSE. 7. To coaleſce, to join its 


gree upon, to join in. 

3. To cloſe with to come to an agree - 
To cloſe in with F ment with, to comply 

With, to unite with: 4. to grapple with in 

wreftling. 5 | 
CLOSE, any thing ſhut up, without out. 


CLOSE'NESS (of clyran, Sax. to cloſe) 
the being cloſe. . 
CL oO T (cluy, Sax.) a clod or lump.” 
**--CLOTTED, in clods or lvmps. 
- CLOTH (Sea Term) a ſhip is ſaid to ſpread 
much clotb, when ſhe has broad ſails. 
: _ CLOTH-WORKERS 
were incorporated the 
22d of king Henry VIIT, 
anno 1530, and is the 12th 
company of dhe city of 
London. Their arms are 
ſable, a chevron ermin in 
chief, two crabbets ar- 
3 * gent, in beiſel or beazel, 
Or. Their ſupporters are two griffins, their 
Creſt a ram on a torce and helmet; their 
motto, My truft is in God alone. Their hall 
is on the eaſt fide of Mincing- lane. 
LOT HIER (of cla$an, Sax. to clothe) 
a clothworker. 


ts. 
„ 


them of clud, Sax. a lump or clod, g. d. 
© cledded vapours; but Minſpeso, of claudere, L. 
to ſhut up, becauſe they ſhut up the ſun from 
us.) It 48 a queſtion among philoſophers, 
whether clouds or thick fogs are compounded 
© alike, or whether chere is ſomething more 
in the clouds, than there is in thick fogs : 
- ſome are of opinion, that the clouds are 
groſſer than all fogs, and that they are com- 


| poſed of flakes of ſnow, rather than particles | 


| of water, ſuch- as fogs are made of. Others 


again are of opinion, that the clouds are only 
a Cloſe ſort of fogs. And indeed thoſe fogs 
that hang upon the tops ef very high hills, 
appear to people that are on the plains to be 
all one with the clouds; tho' thoſe that are 
at them perceive nothing but a thick fog. 
Clouds then, are formed of vapours raiſed from 
water or moiſture, or thoſe exhalations that 
aſcend from the earth, and are no cther than 
ſmall bubbles detached from the waters by 
the power of the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, 


| or both. And being lighter than the atmoſ- 


phere, are buoy'd up thereby, till they 
become of an equal weight therewith. in 
ſome of its regions alott in the air, or nearer 
to the earth. | 

The clouds then are higher than fogs, and 
hang in the air, and are carried about in it by 
the winds. They are alſo of various figures; 
ſometimes ſo thin, that the fun's rays paſs 
thro' them; they a ſo appear of ſevelal co- 
lours, as white, red, Cc. aud alſo ſometimes 
of very dark colours. | 

As to the hanging in the air, it ſeems a mat · 
ter of ſome difficulty to account for that; be. 


| cauſe all watery particles, of which clouds 


conſiſt, are heavier than air, ſo that were 


there nothing to hinder they would fall to the 


earth. But there arc two things that are ſup- 
poſed to bear them up, the firſt is the winds, 
which blow from all parts under the region 
of the clouds, and do with them bear about 
many lighter ſorts of bodies; eſpecially if thoſe 
bodies contain but a ſmall! quantity of ſolid 
matter under a broad ſuperficies. Thus it is 
commonly {.en how all 

are kept up by the wind hen they are mount- 
ed pretty high, and in like manner the parti- 
cles of water very much rarified may eaſily 
be ſuſpended at that height. 2dly, Their new 
exhalationt perpetually. fuming out of the 
earth, and by cheie motion upwards, hinder 


the clouds from falling or deſcending, unleſs 


the denſity of the clouds preponderates. And 
ſo we fee, that the vapour of the fire carries 


lighter bodies up the chimneys; nay, the ſmoke 


of a fire in a chimney is able to turn a thin 
plate of iron round, that is artfully placed in 
it, ſo ftrongly, as to turn about a ſpit, and 
roaſt a piece of meat of a conſiderable weight. 

As to the colours of the clouds, they are va- 


ried according to the fituation of the ſun, and 


way of reflecting its light in reſpe to us. 
The denfity of the clouds proceeds from the 
cloſeneſs of the vaporous particles one to ano- 
ther, and their thinneſs from the diſtance of 
thoſe particles one from another, of which 
there are ſeveral cauſes. When they are very 
thin, they leave ſo many interſtices, that the 
rays of the ſun dart thro' them in many 
places, but are intercepted in others. | 
As to the figures or forms of the clouds, all 


their variety ariſes from their plenty of vn 
pours, and the influence of the ſun and __ 


boys paper kites 
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S 
For it is impoſſible for them to be variouſly 
ndenſed, rapeſied and carried about in — 
*r, and their figures not to be changed. © 
Clouds are ſuſpended in the air, becauſe 


they conſiſt of water rarefied by the heat of | 
the ſun into ſteam, which ſteam being lighter | age | 
COAGULA'TION (in Chymical Writers) 


than air is carried up by it into the colder re- 
gions, where it is again condenſed into water, 
and from that into OW 2 2 oP 
coming too heavy for the air to ſupport, breaks 
into pieces, and deſcends by their ſuperior 
weight, 1 9 


And clouds ſwim in the air as ſhips at ſeaz | 


for the air being thicker near the earth, and 
the particles of a cloud but thin, they are 
eaſily born up; but, according to the greater 
or lefſer weight of a cloud, and ſetting of the 
wind, it 'finks or riſes. | 
When the particles of the clouds are fo 
thick that they can no longer be kept up by 
the reſiſtence of the air, then are they con- 
denſed into water, and fall down into rain. 
See 5 and Vapour. | 
CLOU'DY, overcaſt with clouds; alſo 
looking moroſely, - 
CLO/VEN (of cleopan, Sax.) cleft, di- 
vided, N . | 
| CLOU'TERLINESS (prob. of elux, Sax. 
a clout) ill. ſnapedneſs, bunglingneſs. 
CLOWNS Treache, garlick. 
CLOWN'ISHNESS 7 (of colonur, L.) 
CLOWN'ERY tuſtick behaviour. 
A CLUB (club, Teut. clubbe, Sax.) a 
large or thick ſtielc ; alſo a company or ſo- 
* of perſons who meet together to drink, 
Co 3 
y CLUM'PERED, elotted together in little 
umps. ; 
CLUM'SINESS, ſhortneſs and thickneſs. 
CLUS'TERING, producing cluſters. 
Milton, 8 N i 
 CLUTCH'ES, the hands clutched, alſo 
ſafe poſſeſſion or clinched, as in one's clutches. 


CLUTCH-ffjed, having great clumſy 


hands. 
' CLYPEIFOR!MIS (with Meteorologiſtt) a 
ſort of comet reſembling a ſhield in form, L. 
CLEMODAC'/TYLUS (with Anatom ifi) 
a muſcle, otherwiſe called Extenſor internodii 
digitorum. | | 
COACH (on board a flag-ſpip) the council 


chamber. =. 

: COACH-MAKERS, 
areofa late incorporation. 
They have for their ar- 
morial enfigns Azure, a 
chevron between three 
coaches, Or. The ereſt is 
Phabus drawn in a cha- 
riot all of the ſecond, and 
the ſupporters two hor- 

| | ſes Argent armed Or, 
Their motto Poft nubila Pbæbus. Their hall 
is that of the Scriweners. 5 
45 n a ſhe-helper with ano - 
er, L. 


co 


lives in the fame age with one. 
 CO/ATER/VAL (comternus, L.) coeter - 
nal, equally eternal with another. 


with another. 
is expreſſed by theſe characters, H E. 


things e fo | 
COAL'TERN (coalternus, L.] reciprocal, / 
mutual, by ae, op : 
COAT (cotta, Ital. corte, F.) a 


of fruit: alſo a thin covering laid or done 
over as a covering of fine mould, &c. | 
COAT (of coz, Sax. an hut or 
&c.) denotes that the place, to which it is 
added, was denominated from a cottage, &ce 
in that place. 5 
COB, a foreign coin, the ſame as a Piaſer, 
COBAL'TUM (in medicine) a fort of 2. 
mineral of a blackiſh colour, and a caufticle 
quality; it confiſts of filver and arſenick, and 
is, as it were, the mother of it. 
{ COB/BLINGNESS (of koblcr, Dan.) bun- 
glingneſs. | 
COCH, (in Doctors Bills) ſtands for coch< 
leart, i. e. a ſpoonful. + 
_ COCHINE'EL Worm, an inſect en 
in the fruit of a ſhrub five or fix feet high, 
cated N — qr oy whole plantations in 
vatimala, other of the Spar 
m Indies; on the tw: of the fruit > ht 
red flower, which, when mature, falls on the 
fruit, which opening diſcovers a clift two or 
three inches diameter. The fruit then ap- 
pears full of little red inſets, having wings of 
a ſurprizing ſmallneſs, The Indians ſpread 
a cloth under the tree, and ſhake it with 
poles, till the inſects are forced to quit their 
lodging, and fly about the tree, but not being 
able todo it long, they tumble down dead in- 
to the cloth. : PE 
CO'CHLEA 
(in Nec ba- 
nicks) a ſcrew, 
one of the 
fix mechanical 
powers; it is a 
trait cylinder 
furrowed ſpi- 
ral wiſe; if the 
furrowed fur- 
face be convex, 
the ſcrew is {aid 
to be both male 
and female 
ſcrew. Where 


ways joined 


| that is, wheneyer the ſcrew is to be uſes as 2 
P 2 . | 


COATAMNEOUS (coetaneus, L.) which + 


co Nous (ec, C. ) of the ſame © 


COAG'ULUM, what ever ſerves to join 


wore commonly uppermoſt ; alſo the outfide , 


 Gmple 


- ' of | . 
_—_ 
Gmple engine or mechanical power, when 
joined with an axis in Peritrochio, there is no 


octaſion for a female; but in that caſe it be- 


comes part of 'a compound engine. 
COCHINEEL Grain, is a red berry grow- 


jng in America, found in a fruit, reſembling 


that of the cochineel-tree_ or toana ;- the firſt 
ſhoots produce a yellow flower, the point 
wh 


when ripe, opens with a cleft of | 


three or four inches, This fruit is full of 
kernels.or grains, which fall at the leaſt agi- 


tation, which the Ind an; carefull gather up; 


eight or ten of theſe fruits yields about an 


ounce of grain. 
This berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful 


as that of the inſet, and is ſo like, that | 


may eafily be deceived in them. 

CO'CHLEA (Architefiure) a winding 
ſtaircaſe, . 

COCK (cocc, Sax. cog. F.) the male to the 
hen; a domeſtick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride and courage. 

True coc+s o' th* game, 
That never afk for what, or whom, they 
fight; | | 


o 


But turn em out, and ſhew em but a foe, 


| Pry liberty, and that's a cauſe of quarrel. 


Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
The careful hen 
„Calls all her chirping family around, 
Fed and defended by the fearleſs cock. 
25 ' Thomſon's Spring. 
2. The male of any ſmall birds; 3. a ſpout 
to et out water at will, by turning the ſtop: 
4. the weathercock, that ſhews the direction 
of the wind by turning: 5. the notch of an 
arrow : 6. the part of the lock of a gun that 
tricks with the flint: 7. a conqueror: a lea- 
der, a governing man. 


My ſchoolmaſter call'd me a dunce and a 


fool; 


But at cuffs I was always the cock of the ſchool. 


| Swift. 
A COCE (Hieroglypbically) ſignified a no- 
ble diſpoſition of mind, there being no bird of a 
more generous and undaunted courage at the 
fight of imminent danger. 

COCEK-FIGHTING, the original of this 
ſport is ſaid to be derived frem the Athenians, 
pn the following occafion ; when Tbemiſtocles 
was marching his army againſt the Perfians, 
he by the way eſpying two cocks fighting, 
cauſed his army to behold them, and made the 
following ſpeech to them: Behold tbeſe do not 
fight for their houſhold-gods, for the monuments 
of their anceflors, nor fo glory, nor for liberty, 
nor for the ſafety of tbeir children ; but only 5 
cauſe the one will not give way to the otber. 
This fo encouraged the Grectans, that they 
fought ſtrenuouſly and obtained the victory over 


the Per/ians ; upon which cock-fighting was by a 
particular law ordained to be annually prattifed 
by the Atbenians, and hence was the original 


of this ſport in England derived. 


COCKS-COMB {(Borany) the herb alfo 
T1 


C O 
called yellow rattle· graſ. 
Heb. a roof) an upper loſt or garret. 

cock ISH (of coci) uppiſh. | 

COCK/ISHNESS, uppiſhneſs. , _. 

COC'QUET, a beau, a gallant, an amo- 
roſo or general lover; alſo a wanton maiden, 
who keeps ſeveral lovers in ſuſpence, F. 

COD'DY (cor diz, Sax.) having pods or 
ſhells, as peas, beans, Cc. | 

CODE (of codex a book, of caudex the 
trunk or timber of a tree, becauſe the 
books of the antients were made 'of wood, 
and their leaves were ſomething like our table 
books) a volume or book. IF 

CODE (among Lawyers) a certain book or 


[volume of the antient Reman law. In old time, 


the pleas and anſwers of the lawyers were 
in looſe ſcrolls or ſheets of parchment or paper. 
| Theſe the emperor Fuſtinian having collected 
and compiled into a book, called it Codex, 


and ever ſince this book by way of eminence 


has been called the Code, and is accounted the 
| ſecond volume of the Roman civil law, and 
contains twelve books. 5 . 

The matter of it, eſpecially as to the 


the Dr:gefts3 but in theſe things it differs, 1+. 
As to the ſtile, which is not ſo pure. 2. Its 


geſts, 3. In that it diſcuſſes matters of more 
common uſe 3 whereas the more abſtruſe and 
ſubtle queſtions of the lay are diſcuſs'd in the 
Digefls, and there are the opinions of the 
ancient lawyers upon them, and ſo contains 
more polite, ſine witty arguing, than of uſe 
to the generality of mankind. 355 

And for this reaſon Juſtinian compos d the 
Code, becauſe he found the Digeſts in mary 
places too fine and ſubtle for common uſe, 
and alſo very defective and imperſect, as not 
deciding many caſes that did daily occcur. 

This Code was compiled from the anſwers 
and determinations of 56 emperors and their 
councils, many of which were learned and 
ſkilful lawyers, as the famous Papinianus and 
ſome others, from the time of the emperor 
Adrian to Juſtinians's own time. And in 
this Code there are abundance of things fully 
and diſtintly determined, which before were 
either omitted or too briefly handled, 

Tb: Theedefian CODE, is of good uſe to 
explain the other Code, which cannot well be 
underitood without it, This was held in great 
eſteem, and was uſed in the weſtern parts of 
Europe for ſeveral hundred years, as Mr. 
Selden relates, after that law was in a man- 
ner diſuſed and forgotten; but now the Tbeo- 
defian Code is alſo grown much aut of uſe. 

* CODOSCE/LA (according to Falloptus) 
venereal buboes in the groin, : 

COE'CUM (Anatomy) the blind gut, the 
firſt of the thick inteſtines, ſo called becauſe 
made Jike a ſack, having but one EW: 

5 which 


| IT'S 
— 


f #1 
cock. Lor r (prob. of cc, high, and A 


firſt eight books, is pretty near the ſame with 


method is not ſo accurate as that of the Di- 


£ <a = «a _=x« 


„„ }_ XY vs 


co 
which ſerves it for both entranse and exit, Z. | 72 


CORFFI'CIENCY (of coefficiens, L.) the 
cauſing or bringing to paſs together with 


another. | | 
COEFFICIENTS (in ee are e 


bers prefix d to letters or fpecies into which, 


they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied 3 and there- 
_ fore with ſuch letters or 


th the quantities 
repreſented by them, they make a reflangee 


product, or coefficient product jon; whence the 
name, thus 646 implies that the quantities 


repreſented by ab are multiplied into the effici- 


ent 6, and that out of theſe tw the rectangle | 


or product 6ab is formed, | 
COF'LIA (An, Gr. Anat.) ſignifies any 


kind of original cayity in an animal body; 


and hence diſeaſes ſeated in the cavities or ven 
ters of the body, are called Celiac eefions, 
COE/LIACK (ef zem, the belly) of or 
belonging to the belly. e 
COELIACK paſſion, a diarrhea, or flux, 
that ariſes from the indigeſtion or putrefaction 
of food in the ſtomach and e 
the aliment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed like cor- 
rupted ſtinking fleſh. | Quincy. 


orn. 
COP'LUM, Heaven (with Anatomifts) 
the cavity of the eye towards the corner, L. 
| COEMPTION' (coempets, L.) the act of 
buying up the whole quantity of any thing. 
Monopolies and coemption of wares for re- 
ſale, where they are not reſtrained, are great 
means to enrich. Bacon Eſſay's. 
COENOTA'PHIUM 2 (of ., emp- 
CENOTA'PHIUM F ty, and rdq®-, 
a ſepulchre) an empty tomb or monument 
erected in honour of ſome illuftrious perſon 
deceaſed, who 'periſhing in ſhipwreck, battle, 
or the like, his body could not be found to be 
depoſited in it. | 
COEQUAL/ITY 2 (of coegualis, L.) a 
COE/QUALNESSY being equal with. 
To COERCE ¶coerces, L.] to reſtrain; to 
keep in order by force. f 
Puniſhments are manifold; that they may 


coerce this profligate ſort. | | 
| Agtife s Partrgon. 
COERCIBLE, that may be reſtrained; 
that ought to be reftrained. 
COERCION, penal reftraint ; cheek. 
Government has coercion and animadver- 


fion upon ſuch as neglect their duty; without 


which coercive power, all government is tooth- 
leſs and precariouss South's Sermons. 
COERCIVE. r. That which has the 
power of laying reftraint : 2. that which has 
the authority of reſtraining by puniſhment, 
The virtue of a magiſtrate or general, or a 
king, are prudence, counſel, active fortitude, 
coercive power, awful command, and the 
exerciſe of magnanimity, as well as juſtice, 
Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 


* p 
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COESSENTIAL'IFY-F ſentia, T.) the 
being of the ſame eſſence with. N 
 COETA/NEOUSNESS (of gn and a 
the being of the ſame age with. 


— 


COETER'NALNESS 7 (ofcoerernal, F. 
_. COETERNITY | | the being eter: 


CORVALATY, the being of the ſame 
age or duration. | - | 
| COEXISTENCE eee eee L.) 


' of boat uſed on the river Humber. : 
CO/GENCY 2 (of cogens,; L.) the 
gan © being cogent or com 
| ing. a 


COGTITA'TION (with the Carreflans) 
whatever a man experiences in himſelf, and of 
which: he is conſcious ; as all the operations of 
the underſjanding,” will, imagination and 


9. 5 | 
COR NA'TION, kindred, nN, al- 


ce. 
COGNIZANCE (comoiſſance, F. copnitio, 
L.) knowledge. 3 | 
.  COGNISANCE, a badge of arms ona ſerv- 
ing man, or waterman's ſſeeve, ſhewing 
he belongs to a particular maſter or ſociety. 
CO/GNIZ ABLE (of conmrſable, F. of coge 
noſcere, L.) that may be known; alſo that 
may be liable to the cenſure of the law. 
OGRITAL Line (Fureiſſcation) a line 
wag from the angle of the centre to that of 
COQHABITANT, one who inhabits with 
another. X 
COHAB'/ITANCE (of cobabitare, L.) 2 
cohabiting or dwelling witn. 
COHERENT Di , are ſuch diſcour- 


, fes in which there is a connexion and agree- 


ment between their parts. 3 
COHERENT Propoſitions, ſuch that have 
8 relation or agreement the one with; the 
er. | 
COHE'/SIVENESS (of coberere, T.) co- 


| hefive quality. 
COIN'CIDENCE (eoineidentia, L.) 
COIN/CIDENTNESS falling or jump 
ing together. 3 


CO'KER, a boat- man or water-man. | 
CO'KERS, fiſhermens boats. 
To CO'LAPHIZE (colapbixo, L. of 
Co, Gr.) to buffer. | 
COLD'NESS (cealdnerre, Sax.) the bee 
"ing cold or qu of cold. 
| COLDNESS Potential, & a relative - 
ty, which plants, Cc. are ſuppoſed to have. 
Thus a plant is ſaid to be cold in the ſecond 
or third degree; not that it is actually cold to 
the touch; but in its effects or operations, if 
taken inwardly. 
To COLLATE 9 L.) 1. 


COER'CIVENESS (of coercere, L.) com- 


; 


To compare one thing of the ſame kind with 
ales ; another: 


7 


co. 
another: 2. to collate books, to examine if 
nothing be wanting t 3: with to. To place in 
an ecclefiaſtical benefice. | 


: COLLATERAL. (con and datut, L.) +] 


Side to ſide.- 
Thus ſaying, from his radiant ſeat he roſe; 


Of high collatere! glory. 
AE 2 E % b. x. I. 86. 


* 


2. Running parallel : 3. diffuſed on either fide, | Z 


But mana by numþper is to manifeſt / 
His fingle im perſection; and * 
Like of his like, his image multipled 

In unity defective, which requires 

- Collateral love, and deareſt amity. © 

' Milt. Par. Left. | 

4. In kenealogy, thoſe that ſtand in equal re- 

lation to ome common anceſter : 5. not di- 
rect, not immediate: 6. concurrent. 6 
- COLLATERALLY, fade by fide, indi. 

rely, in collateral relation. | 

Ny aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon 
of our faith, I have created two enemies: 
the Papiſts more directly, becauſe they have 
kept the ſcriptures from us, and the Fanaticks 
more collaterally, becauſe they have aſſumed 
what amounts to an infallibility in the private 
Þirit. En 8 
_. COLLAT/ERAL (in Geography) any place, 

covatry, Ce. fituate by the fide of another. 
_ COLLATERAL Points (in Coſmography) 

are the intermediate points, or thoſe between 
the cardinal points. 

Primary COLLATERAL Points, are ſuch 

as are removed by an equal angle on each fide, 
from two cardinal points. 

Secondary COLLATERAL Pornts, are 
either thoſe which are equally diſtant from a 
cardinal and firſt primary; or equally diſtant 
from ſome cardinal-or primary, and firſt ſe- 
condary. > 
_ COLLATERAL Deſcent, is ſpringing out 
of the fide of the whole blood, as grand- 
father's brother, Sc. 

COLLATERALS (in Genealogy) are ſuch | 
relations as proceed from the ſame ſtock, but 
not in the ſame line of aſcendants or deſcen- 
Adants; but being as it were afide of each other. 


| 


- | place, to ſet, to appoi 


ing to hit the mark, . 
| As (colliguant, L.) eonſum- 
ing, waſting. Ch 

To COLLIQUATE 
melt, conſurag or waſte. 14 
'COLLIQUATIVENESS (of colliguativus, 


(colliquatum, L. ) to 


Z.) waſtinz ned, conſumingneſs. 
COLLIQUEFACTION, a melting down, 


To COLLOCATE (of collocatum, L.) to 
nt to a place. 

COLLOC UT ION, a talking together, L. 

CO'LON (with Aust.) is one of the thick 
guts, and the largeſt of all, being in length 
about eight or nine hands breadth, and full 
of little cells, ſometimes ſtuffed with wind 
and other matters, which cauſe pains of the 


cholic » 


COL'ONEL Lieutenant, one who com- | 


mands a regiment of guards, whereof the king, 
prince or other perſon of the firſt eminence is 
colonel. LET 
' + Lieutenant COLONEL, is the ſecond offi- 
cer in the regiment, who is the captain, and 
commands in the abſence of the colonel. 
TLieutenant COLONEL of horſe, or dra- 
goons, is the firſt captain of the regiment. 
COLOPHONTA (with Chymiſfts, of u- 
Xopay, Gr.) the top of a thing, the chief, the 
end, L. the caput mortuùm, or groſs ſubſtance 
of turpentine, the more liquid part being diſ- 
tilled into oil. | : 
COLOPHONIA refina, a kind of roſin 
iſſuing out of the pine tree. „ 
COLORISATTION 2 (in Pharmacy) the 
COLORA'TION 5 hangs of colour 
which bodies undergo, by the various opera- 
tions either of nature or art, as by calcinations, 
coctions, &fc. | 
COLOSSUS, a ftatue of prodigious fize at 
Rbodes. - 3 | 
| COLOUR (color, L.) 1. The appearance 


ot bodies to the eye only, hue, die. 


It is a vulgar idea of the colours of ſolid bo- 
dies, when we perceive them to be a ted, a 
blue, or green tincture of the ſurface ; but a 
philoſophical idea, when we conſider the va- 


Thus uncles, aunts, nieces, couſins, are colla- | riows colours to be different ſenſations, exci 


terals, or in the ccllateral line. 
COLLA'TION (ina Logical Senſe) a com- 
aring one thing well with another. 2254 
COLLATION (in Common Law) the com- 
pariſon or repreſentation of a copy to its ori- 
. ginal, to ſee whether they are al:ke ; alſo the 
report or act of the officers who made the 
ariſon. | 
COLLECTION (with Logicians) an infe- 
. rence or conclu ſton. 

. COLLE'GATARY (Civil Law) a perſon 
to whom a legacy is left in common with one 
or more perſons, 7 85 

ColLLIERIES, coal-mines. | 
COLLIGA'TION, a gathering or tying 
vp together, J. 


in us by the refracted rays of light, reflect 


on our eyes in a different manner, according 
to the different ſize, or ſhape, or ſituation of 
the particles of which the ſurfaces of thoſe 
bodies are compoſed; Vattes Logick. 

2. The freſhneſs, or appearance of blood in 
the face; 4. the tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure juſt begins to live, 
The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away. 

| Pepe s ES. Crit. 
. COLOUR, is defined to be the different mo- 
difications of the rays of light, which excite 
in us the ſenſation, by which we diſtinguiſh 
2 and call them red, yellow, green, blue, 


 CEQLLINEATION, a levelling at, or aim · 


75 ' | . 
' COL/QUR (coler, L.) is a quality ae 


natural bodies, which are 'fald to be ſo and 
fo coloured : as others define colour, an acci- 
dent that happets to them by the reflection 
of light; alſo complexion, looks ; alſo pre- 


tence or ne. 3 ö 
COLOUR (in PB inhe- 
rent in light, whereby, according to the dif- 
ferent fixes or magnitudes of its parts, it ex- 
cites different vibrations in the fibres of the 
optick nerve, which being propagated to the 
ſenſorium, affect the mind with different ſen. 

ſations. f 
COLOUR of Office (Lato Phraſe) an evil 
or unjuſt act done by the countenance of of- 
fice or authority. wy: 
 COL/OURING {with Painters) the man- 
ner of applying and conducting the colours of 


| 


_ CG 
is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the volutes in 
its eapital; —_ its baſe. 1 5 

- /Compoeſite COLUMN, its height is 19 and 
a half, or 20 modules, it has two 1003 of 
leaves in its capital like the Corinthian, and 
angular volutes like the Tonich. 7 

COLUMNS ( Mil, Art) is a long file orrow 
of 98 or of the baggage of an army in its 

March. 0 he 

COLUMN (with Printers) is a part of 4 
page divided by à line, as the pages in this 
book are into two columns, and others into 
three, four, &c. | | 

e . COLUMN, a column that has 
neither ſwelling nor diminution. 

Artie COLUMN, a pilafter inſulated, hav- 
ing four equal faces or fides, and of the higheſc 


* 


a picture, or the mixture of lights and ſha- | proportie 


dows form'd by the various colours employ'd 
in a painting. * 

Emphatical COLOURS (according to the 
antient Natural Philoſophy) are, as wav term 
them, thoſe . colours frequently ſeen 
in the clouds, before ſun-rifing or 'after its 
ſetting ;\ the colours that appear in the rain- 
bow, &c. theſe they will not allow to be true 
colours, becauſe they are not permanent or 
laſting, | My | #5 
Field COLOURS, are ſmall flags of about 
a foot and aghalf ſquare, carried along with 
the quarter-maſter general, for marking out 
the ground of the ſquadrons and battalions. 

COL/OURABLENESS, plaufibleneſs. 

COLTS-FOOT (Botany) an herb good in 
diſtempers of the lungs, &c, 


COL'TER (cutron, Sax.) a piece of 
1 gb, 2. 1 the 


iron belonging to a plou 
ground. 

COLUBRINE e L. ) of or belong - 
ing to a ſerpent, alſo wily, Wo” 
COLUMIBNE (columbinus, L.) of, like 

aining to a pigeon. _ | 
COLUMN eee L. ) a round pillar to 
bear up or beautify a building; or for a mo- 
nument of ſome notable event. 
COLUMN (in ArchiteFure) in a ſtrict 
ſenſe is that long, round cylinder, or part of 
a pillar, which is called the aft or trunk, 
and contains the bedy of it from the ſpire to 
the baſe, or from the aftragal of the baſe to 
the chapiters. | 
Tuſcan COLUMN, is the ſhorteſt and moſt 
ſimple of all the columns, its height, accord- 
ing to Scamozzz, is 15 modules, to Vitru- 
Vius, 4. EY 


or 


Ic. 
Doric COLUMN, is ſomething more deli- 
cate, its height from 14 to 15 modules, and 
is adorned with flutings. f 
Corinthian COLUMN, is the richeſt and 
moſt delicate of all, irs height is 19 modules, 
its eapital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 


and with caulicoles, from whence volutes do 
ſyr ing out. ö N p 
Ionic! COLUMN, is more delicate than 


n. , 
Angular COLUMN, is an inſulated column 
placed in the coin or corner of à portico, or 
inſerted into the corner of a building. 
» Doubled COLUMN, is an affemblage of 
two columns, joined in ſuch a manner, as that 
the two ſhafts penetrate each other wick a 
third of their diameter. 
pak of 


Fufble COLUMN, is a column 
ſome metal or matter caſt. | 
' Hydraulick COLUMN, a column from the 
top of which a jet d can proceeds, to which 
the capital ſerves as a baſon, whenee the wa- 
ter deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpi- 
rally around the ſhaft,, i : 
Meoulded COLUMN, is one made by im- 
paſtation of gravel and flints of divers coloura, 
bound with a cement, which grows 
ona I rpmes and receives a poliſt like mar- 


Tranſparent COLUMN, a column” made 
| of — tranſparent alabaſter, &. 5 
Vater COLUMN, one whoſe ſhaſt is 
formed of a large jet d eau, which ſpouting 
out water forcibly from the baſe, drives it 
within the tambour of the capital, which is 
made hollow, thence falling down again, it 
has the effect of 2 liquid chryſtal column. 
COLUMN of Foinery, is made of ſtromg 
timber boards, joined, glued and pinned toge- 
© ps hallow turned in the lath and uſually 


 Incruflated COLUMN, is made ef ſeveral 
ribs or thin ſhells of fine marble or other rare 
ſtone, cemented upon a mold of ſtane, brick 

Hftronomical COLUMN, 2 kind of ob- 
—— in form of an high tower, built 
hollow, and with a ſpiral aſcent to an ar- 
millary ſphere, placed at the for taking 
obſervations of the courſes of the heavenly 
bodies. FE ALY 

Carolitick COLUMN, is one that is adorn- 
ed with foliages or leaves, or branches turned 
ſpiral y around the ſhaft; or in crowns and 


feſtoons, + FP 
| Dininiſhed COLUMN, is one that begine 


the Doric, its height is x7 or 18 modules, it | 


to taper or diminiſh from the dbaſe in imi- 
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Lach other at their baſes and capltale. 
ſome hiſtorical inſcription, digeſted according 


tmaft is formed of ſeveral courſes of ſtone or 


diameter of the column, 
| adorned with flutes or channellings, either 


| COLUMNS, are ſuch as are en- 
in the four corners of a ſquare pillar, to 
port four ſprings of an arch. : 


| COLUMNS, are ſuch as are au- 
poſed 0 two and two, fo at almoſt to touch 
ical COLUMNS, are ſuch as bear 


to the order of time. ; CEE 
Geminated COLUMN, a column whoſe 
ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar and equal fides 
or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, 
and faſtened at the bottom with iton pins, and 


at the top with a 31+ 57 van | 
COLUMN of Maſonry, is made of rough 
Kone well laid and coloured with plaiſter, or 


of _ moulded triangular-wiſe and co- 
vered wi ; | 
| 8 Tambours, is one whoſe | 


blocks of mardle, leſs high than the diameter 
of the column. | 

| COLUMN in Truncheons, confiſts of three, 
four or five pieces of ſtone or metal, 
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| Lafiary COLUMN, a column in the hero- 
market at Rome, having a cavity in its pedeſtal 
where young Widen were put, being aban- 
doned by their parents either out of poverty 
or inhumanity, Ps þ 

Lal COLUMN, a column whereon the 
fundamental laws of the ſtate were engra ven. 

Limitrephous COLUMN, one that ſhews 
the bounds and limits of a country conquered, 

inues COLUMN, a kind of column form- 
ed on a cylindrical frame mounted and covered 
over with oiled paper. Ce. ſo that lights being 
diſpoſed in ranks over eavh other, Whole 
appears to be on fire, 

Manubiary COLUMN (of monubie, L, 
ſpoils of an enemy) a column adorned with 
trophies in imitation of trees, on which the 
antients hung the ſpojle of the enemy, 
Median COLUMN, are two columns in 
the middle of a porch, whoſe intercolumaia- 
tions are lar an the reſt, 

Phoſpborical COLUMN, a hollow column, 
or a litt · houſe built on a rock or the tip of a 
mole, to ſerve as a lantern to the port. 

Memorial COLUMN, à columa raiſed on 


ering | 
from the tambours, being higher than the | account of any remarkable event. 


Fluted CQLUMN, is one whoſe thaft is 
from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its 


. N " IRE, 
Hatred COLUMN enriched, a column 
whole flatings are filled up with ornaments | 
2 liages, rinds, ribbands, &c. inſtead of 


Cabled COLUMNS, are ſuch as have pro- 
Jectures in form of cables in the naked of the 
haft, each cable having an effect oppoſite to 
a fluting, and accompanied with a little lift 
on each fide. Fe 5 

Cabled and fluted COLUMN, one whoſe 
Dutes are filled up with cables, reeds or ſtaves, 
beginning from the bottom of the ſhaft, and 
reaching one third of its height. 

Cala COLUMN, a column of an enor- 
mouz too large to enter any ordonnance of 

Gethick COLUMN, a round pillar that is 
either too ſhort for its bulk, or too lender for 


| > COLUMN, a fort of pilaſter in 

manner of a Terminus, having the head of a 
man inſtead of a capital. | 

 Hiforical COLUMN, is one whoſe thaft is 


* 


adorned with a baſſo relieup, running in 2 


ſpiral line its whole length, and containing the 
hiſtory of ſome great perſonage. / _ _ 
Heliow COLUMN, is one that has a ſpiral 
ſtair - caſe on the infide tor the conveniency of 
aſcending to the top. 
Indicative COLUMN, one which ſerves 
to ſhew the tides, &c. along the ſea-coaſts. 
Itinerory COLUMN, a column erected in 
_ the croſs ways in large roads, having ſeveral 


Maine COLUMN, one that is too ſhort 
for the order whoſe capital it bears. * 
Reftoral COLUMN, a column adorned with 
beaks or prows of ſhips, and galleys with an- 
chors and grapnels ; erected: to. preſerve the 
memory. of ſome notable ſea-fight. 
Sepulcbral COLUMN, a column erected 
on a tomb or ſepulchre, with an inſerption 
on its baſe, | Ph 


; ry COLUMN, one which ſupports a 
tatue. 

Symbolical COLUMN, a column repreſent- 
ing ſome particular country by ſome attribute 
peculiar to it, as the Fleur. de- lis for France. 

Greyped COLUMNS, are ſuch as are plac's 
on the ſame pedeſtal or ſocle, either by 3 and 
3, or by 4 and 4. 1 

Gnomonick COLUMN, a cylinder. on which 
the hour of the day is repreſeated-by the ſha- 
dow of A le. fs Si 

Nich d COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft en- 
ters with half its diameter into a wall, which 
is hollowed for its reception. 

Paſtoral COLUMN, one the ſhaft of which 
is formed in imitation of a trunk of a tree, 
with barks and knots. 

Polygonous COLUMN, one that has ſeve- 

Oval COLUMN, one whoſe ſhaft bas a 
flatneſs ; the plan of it being made oval to 
| reduce the projecture, ,  ” | 

Funeral COLUMN, one which. bears 2! 
urn, in which the aſhes of ſome deceaſed he · 
ro are ſuppoſed to be incloſed ; and the batt 
of which is ſometimes overſpread with tea! 
or flames, which are ſy; of ſorrow and 
immortality. | | 

Inſerted COLUMN, is one that is attach's 


faces, which by the inſcriptions ſerve to ſhew 
whe different rovts, , 35 | 


„„ ts 6- 
. 


the reſt adorned with branches and other in- 


| alphabet, firſt taken 2 by 2, and 3 by 3, and 


| ing of ſeveral perſons into a conſpiracy, to 


1 Inſulated COLUMN, one that flands free 
and detach'd on all fides from any other 


Serdeutine COLUMN, a column formed of 
three ſerpents twiſted together, the heads of 
which ſerve as a capital, ” | 
 Sevelled COLUMN, is one which has a 
bulging or ſwelling in proportion to the height 
. . Twviſled COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft is 
twiſted round in manner of a ſcrew, with 
ſix circumyolutions,, and is for the moſt part 


of the Corinthian order. 


Twiſted fluted COLUMN, is a column | 


whoſe flutes follow the contour of the ſhaft 

in a ſpiral line throughout the whole length. 
COLUMN tavifled and inrich'd, is a column 

of which one third of its ſhaft is fluted, and 


richments. : ] 

 Triumpbal COLUMN (among the Ancients) 
a column erected in honour of a hero; of 
which the joints of the ſtones or courſes were 
adorned with as many crowns as he had made 


a expeditions, 
Zopborick COLUMN (of e., Gr. 
bearing living creatures) a ſtat coll 


umn, 
on which the figure of ſome animal is placed, 

COM (0 the Britiſh word kum, which 
coun Þ ghifies low) at the beginning of 
COMP ) the name of a place, intimates 
that the place ſtands low, as Comton or Comp- 


tin, | 
COMBINA'TION of Quantities, the many 
ſeveral ways that may be taken in any num-. 
ber of quantities, without having any feſpect 
to their places, 
COMBINATION (in Arichmetick) is the 
art of finding how many different ways a cer- 
tain given number of things may be varied, 
or taken by I, and 1, 2z and 3s Se.. And 
thus the combinations of the 24 letters of the 


ſo on, has been calculated = be 139, 172, 
420, 888, 725, 999,425, 128, 493, 402,200 
139 millions of millions of Aillons; and 
on. 41 ; LES 2 
COMBINATION (in Law) is the enter- 
put in practice ſome unlawful deſigg. 

COMBUS'TIBLENESS (of combuſttb:iis, 
L.) aptneſs to take fire or burn. 


COMEDIOG'RAPHY (of ee and | 


yea pn, Gr, a deſcription or writing) the write= 
ing of comedies. ... | 1 
COMEDY. (of dn, 2 village, and „, 
2 ſong; becauſe comedies were firſt acted in 
country villages) is an agreeable repreſentation 
of by 2 of human life. It + — 
part of the great on account of its 
Which is 1 as pleaſure. For | 
men will ſooner be laugh'd out of fol- 
lies, than beat out of them; and therefore | 
comedy will arrive at the end of dramatick 


2 5 we ts; „„ 4A 
22 and therefore whatever action is com- 
* whatever time above what is neceſſary 
or the repreſentation, whatever ſcene is re- 


moved from one ſtreet to another, or one houſe 
to another, break the rules, or are againſt na- 


A: : 

That which diſtinguiſhes our eomick poetry 
from all others, and gives it the advantage 
over both the ancients and moderne, is hu- 
mour, which Mr. Dryden thus defines, __ 

It is the ridiculous extravagance of conver 
_ wherein one man differs from all o- 


Soine have fancied that the excellence of 
comedy conſiſts in the wit of it; others con- 


fine it to the intrigue, and turns of incidents 


and others to the humours. But indeed th 
excellence lies in the juſt mixture of the whole. 
„ gracefulneſs, beauteouſ- 
cox (in Heraldry) as Gui lim fays, is 
not of an _—_ due - o- | 
ther celeftial natures are ; but 
protradts its light at length ke 
a beard, or rather dilates it in 
length like an hairy buſh, and 
thence grow taper-wiſe like the . — 
tail of a fox. That it contracts its matter or 
ſubſtance from a ſlimy exhalation, and was 
not originally in the creation, nor is number d 
among natural things mentioned in the hiſ- 
tory of Geneſis; but is ſomething preternatu · 
ral, and is placed with heavenly bodies, be- 
one top ſeem 3 pac their 9% ay 
are of opinion t they prognoſtic ate drea 
ful ä events of things to come; 
but others hold, that they are as much ffars 
as any other, and only draw nearer to us at 
the time they „ and do not forebode 


nexed is azure, a comet or blazing-ftar ftream- 
ing in bend, Or. e 408 
COMUETS (comets, L. of zoyurrnc, Gr. ſo 
called becauſe of their figure, which ſeems 
to be as it were hairy) are an imperfect ſub- 


ſo | ſtance, which confifts of a thick fat vapour, 


that is ſuppoſed to be enkindled in the upper 
region of the air; they ſeem hairy or to ſhed 
hairs, eſpecially on that fide which is oppoſite 


to the ſun, but after a various manner: ſome 


bata ; others appear ſomething, in the ſhape. 
of a roſe, having thoſe hairs ſcattered round 
them ; others are in the ſhage cf a._ ſword, 
and are called Enfiformis. compaſs 
and are never of long appearance. The 
comet of the longeſt continua e that ever 
was in the warld, was. in the time of Nero, 
which was vifble for fix months. 
COM/FOR TABLE, bringing er pre 
comfort, refre 1 


- COMFORTABLENESS (a « 


2 ſooner than tragedy. The three uni- 
is of ation, time and 2 arg requiſite in 1 


* 
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any accidents whatſoever. The figure an- 


drag a tail after them, and are called Crinita; 
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'COMFORTLESS, being without comfort. 
*" COM'FORTLESNESS, the being with- 
out comfort. g z 

COMICALLY (of conipue, F. ener, L. 
pleaſantly, with mirth, Sc. 

 COMIFCALNESS, pleafantneſs, Cc. 

COMI/TIA (among the Romans) an al- 
ſemb'y, either in the comitium or campus 
Martius, for the election of magiſtrates, or 
"conſulting of other important affairs of the 
ſtate. 

Front COMMANDING Ground (in For- 
katy, is a height or eminence oppoſite to 
che ny of the poſt, and plays upon the front 
of it. | 
* Reverſe COMMANDING Ground, is an 
'eminence that can play upon the back of any 


2 . COMMANDING Ground J is an 
* Courtin COMMANDING Ground S emi- 
nence, which with its ſhot ſweeps or ſcours 
all the length of a ftrait line. . 
COMMATERIAL/TTY, the quality of 
being of the ſame marter, Sc. with another. 
' COMME MORABLE {commemerabilis, | 
TL. ) worthy to be mentione4 or remembered. 
o COMMEN'CE A berſe (with Horſe- 
men) is to initiate hie in the manage, or to 
of him to the firſt leflons in order to break 


im. 
CoMMENDABLENESS (of cemmendabi- 
Tis, L.) wort by to be commended. 
COMMENꝭ DAM (in Law) when a king 
makes a parſon a biſhop, his benefice Is re- 
Kigned by the promotion; but if he is im- 
powered by the king to retain his benefice, | 
then he till continues to be parſon of it, and 
3s ſaid to Hold it im Commendam. f | 
COMMEN'SUR ABLE Magnitudes (in 

8 are ſuch as may be meaſured by one 
and the ſame common meaſure. 
CoMMEN'SURATENESS, the quality 
of the being of the ſame or equal meaſure. 
 COM'MENTARIEES (with Hifferiant) are 
hiſtories written by thoſe perſons who had the 
greateſs hand or ſhare in the actions there re- 
lated, as Cæſar's Commentaries. 

_ COMMENTARIES, alſo are ſuch as ſet 
forth a naked continuance of the events and 
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ſee them muſtered, and to ſend ſuch orders as 
he receives from the commanding officer of 
the artillery, by ſome of the conduftors of 
horſes, of which he is allowed a certain num- 
ber for his aſſiſtants. | 
COMMIS'SION (conmiſſio, L.) the autho - 
rity or power, by virtue of which one perſon 


vſually, by deed or writing duly executed, 


| COMMISSON (in ade) fignifies both 


the power of acting for another, and alſo the 
premium or reward he is to have for his ſo do- 
ing, which is uſually one half, 1, 2, 3, or 
more per Cent. 

" COMMISSION, a warrant for an office 
or place; a charge to buy or to do any act 


for another. 


wages or reward of a factor. 

COMMIT MEN (of commetre, F. com- 
mittere, L.) a being committed or ordered to 
_—_ alſo the doing an indecent or illegal 
action. 

COM'MODATE (Civil Law) the loan 
or free conceſſion of any thing moveable or 
immoveable for a limited time, on condition 
to reſtore the ſame individual at the expira- 
tion of that time, 

COMM ODIOUSLY (commodemgnt, F. 
commode, L.) advantageouſly, conveniently. 

COM MON (communis, L.) that which 
belongs to all alike ;. own'd or allowed by all 
and not affected to this more than that. 

COMMON (with Grammariant) that gen- 
der of nouns that is equally applicable to both 
ſexes, male and female. 

COMMON (in Geometry) is a to an 
angle line or hl like, ants r equally 
1 or makes a neceſſary part of 


tion) that fort of water, the uſe of which is 

common to a particular town or lordſhip; alſo 

7 . — of paſture for feeding cattle; common 

0 ing, kec. common of turbary, i. e. 2 
5 of digging turf. . 


COMMON (in groſs) a liberty to have 
common alone, that is, without any land or 


actions, without the motives and defigns, the | tenement in another man's land to himſelf for 


other paſſages. | 
_ COM'MENTITIOUSNESS (of commer- 
titius, L.) counterfeitneſs, forgedneſs, 
| MMER'CIAL {of commerce, F. of com- 
merclum, L. ) of or pertaining to commerce or 
' COMMINA'TORY (of comminari, L.) 
of or pertaining to threatening, = 
_ COMMINU*'TION (with Surgeons) is 
when x done is broken into many ſmall'parts, 
| _ COMMISSARY of forcs (in M ilrary af. 
fairi) an officer of the artillery who has the 
charge of all the fores. © 


councils, ſpeechs, occaſions and pretexts, with 


.- COMMISSARY of borſei (in Whlitary — 5 
9 


Haits, an officer telonging tothe artillery w 


life, or to him and his heirs. | 

© COMMON Council (in London) was firſt 
conſtituted in the reign of king John, who 
: ordained that 3 5 of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens 


common muſt be taken with beaſt commona- 
ble, as bor ſes, oven, &c. and not of Foali, 


geeſe and hops. Ee | 
"COMMON Low (of England) 


9 


has the inſpection of the artillery horſex, to 


tranſacts buſineſs for another, which is done | 


COMMISSION, commiſſion-money,. the 


COMMON {according to the Lato defini- 


of the Daniſh, Saxon, and Mercian Jaws, 
collected one univerſal and general law about 


ar 1045 5 | 
COMMON Placer (amo Rbeorician) 
are general advertiſements, which help thoſe 
that conſult them to remember all the ways 
4 which a ſubject many be conſidered. Tho' 

are many more ways by which a thing 
may be conſidered yet the authars of topicks 
have ſettled fixteen common places z which 
are, þ-rod agg tet aim e Definition, 
the Divifien or Diftribution, Et L 
the Conjugation, the Similitudes, the B 
litudes, the Contraries, the Oppoſiter, the Com- 
pariſon, the Antecedents, the Adjun#s, the 
Con s the Effets, and the Cauſe. Theſe 
are ſufficient to furniſh with ample matter for 
2 diſcourſe, and to make the invention of a 
barren underſtanding fruitful. 


COMMON Roy (in Opticts) is Tr 


line drawn from the point of concourſe of 
two optical axes, thro* the middle of the right 
7 paſſes by the centre of the apple 
e eye. | 

COM'MONALTY (in Law) are the mid- 
dle fort of King's ſubje&ts, ſuch of the com- 
mons, who being raiſed above the peaſants, 
arrive at having the management of offices, 
and are one degree inferior to burgeſſes. ; 
COM MUNIBUS i, fignifies the ſame 
thing in regard to time, as communibus lecis 
does to places, takingtheyearsone with another. 
COMMUNIBUS bci, a term often uſed 
by writers for ſome medium or mean relation 
between ſeveral places, as taking one place 

vith another. 3 ET 
COMMUNICABLENESS (communica- 
bilis, L.) eaſineſi to be communicated or to 

N ” hs BY 4 8 4 
COMMUNICABILITY (in Merapbyſicls) 
is when one being ma DT ran 
COMMUNICATION, the act of com- 
municating intercourſe, converſe, conference ; 
alſo the act of imparting a thing to another, 

or making him a ſharer therein. = 


COMMUNICATION (with Rvetoricians). 


is when the orator argues with his auditory, 
and demands their opinion, as Gentlemen, ſup- 
poſe 8 in the ſame caſe, what meaſures 
would you bawe taken but thoſe that I took P. 
what would you bave done upon the like occaſion. 
COMMUNICATION of Lion (with Di- 
vinet) fignifies the communication of the at- 
tributes of one nature in Chriſt Feſus to that 
of another. n 
" COMMUNICATIVENESS (of communi- 
cative, F. of L.) aptneſs to communicate. 
COMMU NTT (in Law) ſometimes. ſig- 
nifies the joint property in effects between a 
huſband and wife. „ 


Tacit COMMUNITY, a community con- 


tracted between a man and woman by the 
mere mingling of their effects, provided they 
| have lived together the ſpace of a year and aday, 


COMMUNITY continued, is that which 


- 


* 


foe Nee the confelor, whoout 
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| ſubſiſts between two perſons Joined in marriage, 
and the minor children of that marriage, 
when the ſurvivor has not made an inventory 
of the effects in poſſeſſion during marriage. 

COMMU'TABLE — L.) that 
may be eafily altered or changed. 

COMMUTA!TION (in Aftrenomy) the 
angle of commutation is the diftance between 
the ſun's true place, ſeen from the earth, and 
the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. 
COMMU ATIVE Juice, is that juſtice 
that ought to be obſerved and done in buying 
and ſelling, borrowing and lending, perform; 
ing covenants, Ce. Es 

COMMU'TATIVELY (of commutatif, 
. of Tos by WI of 


| COMPANION of the _— a knight of 
r ene (of compagnen, F.) 
COMP | of compagnen, F.) 
accompanying with, the being of the ſame 
company. e 
Independent COMPANY, acompany of foot, 
or troop of horſe not embodied in a regiment. 
+ COMPA/R ABLENESS, {of comparadilis, 
COMPARATIVE Anatony, is that 
branch of it that conſiders the ſame parts of 
different animals with relation to the different, 
ſtructure and formation which is moſt ſuited to 
the manner of the living, and the neceſſities 
of every creature. | | 
' COMPARISON of Laas, is an act of 
the mil by which it compares its ideas one 


with another, as to extent, degree, time, 
place, and other circumftances. 


COMPARISON (with Rhetoricians) com- 
pariſons differ from ſimilitudes only in this, 
that compariſons are more warm of the two. 
Note, that in compariſons it is — 

that there be an exact agreement between all 
the parts of a compariſon and the ſubject that 
is treated of; for ſeveral things are taken 
in for no other reaſon but to render the com 

iſon more lively. — 8 

COMPARISON atria yi — of, 
two perſons or things rod as Op or 
ſet before each other in order, to find out here 
in they-agree or differ. 1285 ; 
 COMPAR'TIMENT 7 (Gardening) 2 

| bed, border or 


parterre, platfond, &c. 5 i 
CoOMARTMENT (in Foinery, Ap.] a 


ſymmetrical diſpoſition of figures to adorn. 


pannels, Cc. the ſquares of a cieling, &c. 
COMPARTIMENT eof Tiles, an ange- 
ment of white and red tiles, varniſhed for the. 


decoration of the covering of 4 roof. 
COMPARTYITI ON 7 in Labin dure) the 
uſeful and graceful diſtrĩbutiom of the whole 
ground plot of a building, into rooms of recep- 
tion or entertainment, office, Sr 

8 2 2 Bean 


excha . 2 . 
COMPACT/NESS (of compat#e, F. c- 
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| Beam CO'MPASSES, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument made of wod or braſs, with ſliding 
ſockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, in 
order to draw "circles of very long radit, of 
uſe in large projections, and for drawing the 
furniture 90 al dle. 8 

COMPASS Callipers (with N is an 
inſtrument for diſparting a piece of ordnance. 
It reſembles two ſemicircles, having a handle 
and a Joint like a pair of compaſſes 3 but the 
pleaſure, . 
COMPASS, or an inftrument of 

Mariners COMPASS great uſe in Dral- 
ling, Navigation, Surveying and ſeveral other 


points are blunt, and may be opened at 


parts of the mathematicks. It conſiſts of a | 
circle drawn on a round piece of paſte-board, | 
which i called the fly; this circle is divided | 


into four quadrants, which repreſents the 
four principal points or cardinal winds ; Eaſt, 
Weft, North and South ; and each of theſe 
quadrants or quarters are again ſubdivided into 
eight other equal parts; which in all makes 
32 points of the compaſs, called rumbs. This 
card or paſte board hangs horizontally on a pin 


ſet upright, and under it is fixed a needle of | 


iron wire, touched with a Joad-ſtone, which. 
keeps the ſty or point of the north · pole always 
towards the north, and by this means directs 
the ſteerſman how to keep the thip in her 
 Meridienal COMPASS, is the common 
compaſs before deſcribed. © 
Dark COMPASS, is the ſame as the other ; 
but that che fly has the points marked with 
black and white, without any other colours, 


aud is ſo called becauſe moſt convenient tor 


ſteering by candle lit. 

Hair COMPASSES, compaſſes fo con- 
trived on the inſide as to take an extent to a 
har's bidagtht7 ee 30 Oe: Ger | 

German COMPASSES, thoſe whoſe legs 
are a little bent outwards towards the top, fo 
that when ſhut the points only meet. | 

Spring COMPASSES, are dividers made of 
hardened ſteel, the head arched, which by its 
ſpring opens the compaſles, the opening being 
directed by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one 


les and let through the other Forked with 


E's. | 


Trifſting COMPASSES, compatTes for 

the triſſecting of angles geometrically. 
Draught COMPASESS, a pair of com- 

paſſes with ſeveral moveable points, uſed in 


making fine draughts or maps, charts, &c, 


alſo in Architecture, Dialling, Fortification. 
Fy of: the COMPASS, is the round piece 
of paſte · board (called alſo the card) on which 
the points of the compaſs is drawn. 
Variatim COMPASS, is a compaſs the uſe 
of which is to thew how much the common 
compaſs varies from the exact points of North 
and South. ee | 
COMPAS'SIONATENESS (of compaſſion, 
F. of L.) fellow feeling, Sc. any 
CYMPATY/IBLENESS (compatibilite, F.) 


65 


co | 
| agreeableneſs, . i 
coMPELLABLEk, chat may be forced. 
COMPENDIA/RIOUS (compendiarius, L.] 
WD RC. “c 
COMPENDIOS'ITY (compendiofizcas, L.) 
compendiouſneſs, © Bs 
COM'PETENCE um aro pyer L.) 2 


COMPETENCY F 1ufficient eſtate, flock 
Cams Fe T7 | 

COMPETENTNESS (of competentia, L.) 
ſufficientneſs, Tc. 1 


COMPET' IBLENESS (of comperit, L.) 
 fuitableneſs, &c, Coe, 
COMPITALYTIA, feafts held among the 
antients in honour of the Lares. 5 
COMPLA'CENTNESS (of complacentia, 
L.) a being pleaſed with, 4 | 
COMPLAISANT'NESS, the fame as com- 


pljſance, eurer f 
CoMPLEMENT (in Heraldry) fignifies 
the full moon, ET 5 3 g 
CoOMPLEMENT (with Afronomers) the 
"diſtance of a ftar from th Hh 
arch that is compehended between the * 
of a ftar above the horizon and the zenith. 
COMPLE- 3 
MENTS (ina p..u 
rallelogram"\ axe the 4 
two leſſer parallelo- 
grams, A and B, 
which are made by . I. 
drawing two right F 
ere ee 
each ſide o re thro" a given poi 
'the diagonal, See the figure. EI 5 


' *COMPLEMEN'TAL (of complementum, 


of or pertaining to complement. ; 
COMPLEX! Diſeaſes, diſtempers that can- 
not be ſeparated, as a pleuriſy and fever. 

A COMPLEX Propoſition (with Logrcians) 
is that which has at leaſt one of its terms 
complex, or ſuch an one as contains ſeveral 
members, as cauſal propoſitions. _ 


COMPLEX NES (of complexus, L.) a be- 


ing compounded of divers things. 
COMPLICA'TIO rhetorical figure, 
which is the fame as Simploce, which ſee, L. 
To COMPLICATE (complicatum, L.) to- 
fold or wrap up together. 5 
CoMpLICATEDNESS (of complicat:o, 
L.) a being folded together.. | 
ran a ſtriking or ſhaking to · 
gether. : 


* 


COMPONENT (component, L.) compo- 


| ſing, making up, conſtituting, as component 


parts, parts that make up the whale. 
To be COMPOS Mentis, in a right mind, 
having a ſound mind and not delirious. 
COMpOSED Baſtion (in Fortification) is 
when the two ſides of the inner polygon are 
very unn which makes the gorges alſo 
very unequal. ; Nr mi 0p £4 
COMPOSEDNESS. (of compeſer, J.) 


quictnels of mind, G. 


= OY 


zenith, or the 


COMPLEXTO 2 with Rhetoricians ) 
5 | 


co 


COMPOSITES (in Pharmacy) medicines 
compounded of ſeveral ſimple ones; as elec- 
tuaries, ointments, opiates, Nang, Te, © 

COMPOSITION (in Metaphyſicks) is an 
unity that is diviſible. Le 

COMPOSITE Number (with Arichmeti- 
ciant) a compound number, or a number which 
may be divided by ſome number leſs than the 
* itſelf, but greater than unity; as 
4, 6, 8, 9, 10, Ge. | 5 
COMPOSITION Entitative (with School - 
men) is between things of the ſame nature, 
e. g. two or more drops of water. Fo 

OMPOSITION Eni! (with Schoo!- 
men) is when things of different kinds are 
joined, and thus conſtitute ne things or eſ- 
ſences, different from any of the parts; and 
thus they ſay from the matter. and the form 
of wood ariſes wood, whoſe effence is very 
different from either of theſe ingredients taken 
ſeparately, je” „„ 

COMPOSITION. (with Oraters) is the 
proper order of the parts of the diſcourſe ad - 
hering to each other. onthe, Te 

COMPOSITION (with Logicians) is a 
method of reaſoning, wherein a perſon pro- 
ceeds from ſame general ſelf-evident truth to 

articular and ſingular ones. - 

COMPOSITION (with Grammarians) the 
joining of two words together, or the pre- 
fixing a particle to another word, to augment, 
diminiſh or change its fignification. TY 

COMPOSSIBILITY, capableneſs of ex- 
iſting together. SEE 

COMPOS'SIBLE (of con and peſſibilis, L.) 
capable of exiſting together. 

COMPOUND (compoſitas, L.) that which 
is made up or compoſed of different parts. 

COMPOUND Qantities, (in Algebra) are 
ſuch as are joined together by the figns 
and —, and are either expreſſed by the ſame 
letters unequally repeated, or by ſome more F 
letters than one, as 6d — 6 and d=—bo—c 

are compound quantities. g 


A COMPOUND Leaf, (uith Ber.) is di- fdes. 


rided into ſeveral parts, each of which reſem- 
bles a fingle leaf, | e e 


COMPOUNDABLE, that may be com- 


pounded. 


time, ſo that neither | 
other, or that the determination of time re- 
ferred to ſhall neither be taken the one wa 
or the other; bur ſhall be compured according 
to the cenſure of the law, * 

| CO'MVUS (among the Ancients) the God 
of banqueting 8 
| © CONWTVUS (in a Body of Mation) is that 


CON 
may be counted or rec 


* 
— 


COMPUTATION (in Common Law) fig- 


ih c ©. 


COMPREHENSIVENESS, aptneſs 
| comprehend, or to be comprehended > N 
8 ; 


COMPRESSIBLENE 
F.) capableneſs to be preſſed cloſe. 

„ COMPROMISE (in a figurative ſenſe) 

to | = to che hazard of being cenſured. 

MPUL/SIVE, of a reftrai ing nature. 

' COMPUL/SIVENESS' (of compuljo, L. 
compellin — * 4 * 1 
TA computabilis, L.) tha 

e i } 1 


niſies the true and indifferent conſtruction of 


party ſhall wrong the 


diſpoſition or aptitude to go on in arightline, 
if not preyented by other. cauſes; it is the 


COMPREHENSION, of an ids (among 


: effect 


fame as attraftion or gravitation, in matter 
without motion. ati | ; 
CON CAMERATTION, a vaulting or arch- 


1 
* 


' CONCATENA'TION ef Caſa. (with 


Philoſophers) a term uſed to expreſs that an 
| the reſult of a long chain of cauſes, 
linked to, or depending one upon another.' 


_ CONCAT*ENATENESS (of concatenatiog. 


L.) the being chained together. 
ON'CAVE (concavus, L.) hollow on the 
infide or vaulted like an oven; alſo hollow- 
neſs j i. e, the infide of a hollow body, eſpe= 
cially if it be circular. = 
CONCAVE Glaſſes, are ſuch as are 
hollow, and are uſually of a ſpherical or round 


＋ | figure ; though they may be of any other, as 


bolical, Se. 
CONCAVE/NESS- (cancavitas, L.) the 
hollowneſs of the infide of a round body. 
CONCAVO CONCAVE, concave on both. 


3 


Flas. ONE AVE, concave. on the one 


fide, and plain on the other. : 
CONCAVO cexvex, concave on one fide, 
and convex on the other. 
' Convexo CONCAVE, as when the one or 


Legicians) is the comprehenſion of the attri- | the other ſurface. is a portion of a leſs ſphere. 


butes it contains in itſelf, and which cannot 
de taken away, without deſtroying it, as the 


comprehenſion of the idea of a triangle in- 


cludes extenſion, figure, three lines and three 
angles, @c. 3 
COMPREHENSION (in Meraphyffcls) is 
an act of the mind, whereby it apprebends or 
knows any object which is preſented to it on 
ill ſides, on which it is capable of being ap- 


| 


prehended or known. 78 
COMPREHENSION (with Rbetoricians) 
a trope or figure whereby the name of a whole 


* put for part, or that of a part for the 
whole; or a "definite number + ho 
indefinite. N . 2 


. od 


CONCEAL/EDNESS (of concelare,L.) hid- 
denneſs. | 


bei | a | (of contipere, L.) a. 
e IV'ABLENESS, eafineſs to be 
conceived... . p 1 


* 


CONCEIVIING. (with Lozicians) is the 


fimple view that we have of the things which | 


preſent themſelves to the mind; as if we 
imagine the ſun, a tree, a globe, a ſquare, a 


thought, a being, withcut N * 


ticular judgment. Thie is the 


N operations of the mind. 


NCENTRA'TION (with N 


(comprefibilith, 


LET 


r 
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Virgin ooh Roman Catholicks) a feaſt held on 


CONCES'SIONARY (of conceſſion, F. of 
L.) by way of grant or allowance. 9 55 
__  CONCHILIS, the ſame as conchoid. 
_ CONCHOTND (of %u, Gr. a ſhell-fith) 
is the name of a curve line invented by Ni- 
&: It is a curve which always ap- 
ee nearer to a ftrait line, to which it 
clines ; but never meets, it is deſcribed thus: 
5 . Draw the right 


„ « 


„ | line QQ, and a- 
A =. .__ Notherperpendi- 
M M oaular to it in E; 
* draw the right 
lines G M, G 
M, cutting 2 

? e, MS, 
== = 

curves wherein 
tze points MM 
are, is the firſt 
conchoid, and 
thoſe where the 


1 1 
points N N are found, the ſecond conchoid. 
To CONCIL TATE (cenciliare, L.) to re · 
concile; alſo to procure. | 
_ CONCILIATORY (conciliatarius, L.) of 
reconciliation. | | 
CONCIN'/NATENESS (concimnitas, L.) 
gecency, fitneſs, fc, : 
CONCIN*NOUS (concinnus, L.) fit, a- 
greeable, Ec. : 1 
CONCINNOUS Inrervalt (in-Mufick) are 


fuch as are fit for mufick, next to and in 


combination with concords. 


CONCISEWESS (of cencis, F. conciſus, | 


L.) briefneſs. 
CONCIT ATION, a provoking, flirring 

up or pricking for ward, I. 5 * 
CONCLAVE, a cloſet or inner room, 

thzr huts up under lock and key, .. 


{ birth and condition to her huſband, 


OY 8 2 


co 


|| two parts, the Recapituletion or Zrumeration 
nd the F 


a ions. 

00 elt 'SLVENESS (of concluſrvns, L.) 
the drawing of conſequences, - 
CONCOC'TION, a boiling together. E. 
een ce » an accompanying 
together with. . 

CONCORD (in Gram.) that part of Syn · 
tax or conſtruction, whereby the words of a 
ſentence agree _— whereby 
verbs are put in the number and perſon. 
with nouns, De. 

Simple CONCORDS, are thoſe whoſe ex- 
tremes are at a diſtance, leſs than the ſum of 
any other two concords. 

Compound CONCORDS, are equal to any 
two or more concords, | 

2 CONCORDS (in Mufich) are the 
third and eighth, with all their oftaves. | 

CONCOR DANCY (concordantio, L.) a- 

CONCOR'DANT Perſes, ſuch as have 
in them ſeveral words in common, hut by the 
addition of other words have a quite different 
meaning; as, . 


Cams 7 X Venatur | 
12 . ee, Main- S Et 
ert 6 
ume vt. * 


5 SITY 
CONCOR'DAT ( 1 the Canon Law) a cove- 
nant or agreement in ſome beneficiary matter; 
as relating to a_ refgnation, permutation, or 
other eccleſiaſtical cauſe. ; 
CONCOR'PORAL (concorporelis, L.) of 
the ſame body or company, _ 
Natural CONCRETE (with * 
as antimony is a natural concrete, which has 
been compounded in the bowels of the earth. 
Fattiteus CONCRETE (with Philsſopher:) 
a concrete compounded by art, as ſoap is a 
faRttious Concrete, or a body mixed together 


by art. ot 
' CONCRETENESS (of concreſeere, L.) 


being n together, Ce. a 
CON'CUBI , is ſometimes uſed for 2 

real, legitimate and only wife, and diſtinguiſſ - 

ed by no other circumſtance but a diſparity of 


| 
| 2 


VS wo © om @ cc. .co 


CONCUPIS CIBLENESS, fitneſs or readi- | 
neſs to deſire or be deſired earneſtly, &c. 
CONCUR'/RENTNESS (of concurrents, 
L.) agreeableneſs to or with ſome other. 
| CONCUS/SION, apublickextortion, when 
any officer or magiſtrate pillages the people by 
threats, or pretence of authority, L. 
| CHNCUS'SIVE (of concuſſus, L.) ſhaking | 
or jumbling together, 5 
ONDEMNABLENESS, worthineſs to 
be condemae e. 
To CONDENSATE (with Pbilaſepberi) 
is to bring the parts of a natural body into | 
leſs compaſs ; the term oppoſite to condenſate, | 
is to rarefy. 


CONDENSA'TION (with Philoſophers) is | 


lit 


CONCLUSION (in Oratory) conſiſts of 


when a natural body takes up leſs ſpace, ori? 
| 2 coalincs | 


- 


4 


z » 
AS? 
#4 2 


confined within leſs dimenſion than it had 


before. 

CONDEN'SER, A pneumatick engine, 
whereby an unuſual guy of air may be 

crowded into a pou 

CONDENSE NESS „ I.) 
thickneſs, cloſeneſs, hardneſs 

CON'DERS (of a Ship) thoſe who cond or 
give direction to the ſteerſman for guiding or 
governing of a ſhip. 

CONDIG'NESS (of condignus, L.) the be- 

according to merit. 

CONDISCI'PLE , L.) a 
ſchool- fellow, a fellow - ſtudent. 

8 NDITE (conditus, L.) ſeaſoned, 


pickled 

© CON'DITION (in a Legal Senſe) a bridle 
or reſtraint annexed 35 2 thing, ſo that b ny 
: non-performance o the party 
; 4 and jobs ; but "bo the perfor. 
ö mance, benefit and advantage. 


| 


CONDITION (in Deed) is that which is 


I knit and annexed by expreſs words to the 

5 feoflment, deed or grant, N in writing 
Y or without. 

CONDITION implied, is when 2 man 

grants to another an office of bailiff, ſteward, 


8 Dc. though there be no condition in the 
grant, 55 the law makes one Pei | 
ITIO fine gua non in 1 a 
* term . in ſpeaking of fome * 
3 cumſtance, which is Hem & Aan to the 3 
Ir thing, but yet is neceſſary to the. production CONE (with Botanifr) fignifies not 
of it. ſuch dry, ſquammous fruits as are 
of © CONDI'TIONAL Propoſitions (with Logi- of a conick figure, as the fir and fruits; 3 
ciant) are propoſitions that conſiſt of two parts | but alſo any fruit compoſed of parts 
1) joined together by the particle ;f, of which of a lignous ſubſtance, adhering together, and 
25 the firſt propoſition, that includes the con- ſeparating when ripe, as the cypreſs. 
dition, is called the antecedent, the other [| CONE 7 cone, Sex. an account 
s) the conſequent, Thus if the bod: 8 ＋ a man be | COLNE 5 colne, Sax. or reckon- 
; A material, it is mortal, which is a continual ing when a young woman, at the age of 14 
er propoſition, in which. the clauſe, if the body or 155 is in aw accounted to be of x compe - 
of a man be material, is the antecedent, and | tent age to Keep Cone and hey of 4 dt - 
). the other #s mortal, is the con equent. to take upon her the management houſe- 
f CONDI/TIONALNESS (conditionalitas, | hold affairs. ; 
IE CONDITIONAL'/ITY 5 L.) the being] CONFABULATORY (of confabulare, L.) 
a- conditional. pertaining to talking together. 
of CONDOLEMENT (of condolere, L.) an | CONFEC TION. See Confe8. 


expreſſion of feeling a ſympathy at the af- 


di- fliction of others. 

rey wr ARR tht or gutters to con - 
nuts, eo ſuillage of a houſe. 
| UPLICA'TION, a doubling, a 
hen cling together, L. 
by CONDY'LUS (zo$:/@-, Gr.) a joint, a 


little round eminence, or protuberance at the } 
extremity of a bone. 
| _ CONE (conus, L. of x50, Or.) 
cometrical ſolid figure confiſting 
| n ſtrait lines that ariſe from a cir- 
cular baſe, and growing narrower 
by degrees, end in a point at the 
top, directly over the center of the | 
baſe. The manner of armed 


this figure may be imagined by th e 


| 


| 


| 


1 in his oration. 


ca 


round the or & or «ke that 
the leg be to ſokd produced 
— 5 2 le Ce; if it be leſs, it will be an 
acute-angled Cone, and if greater, an obtuſe» 
[4 Cone; as in the figure. 

Right CONE (v with Gee.) a cone Is f fo 


turning the plane of a right ined tangle, 


6 with reſpe&t to the poſition of its axis, 
i. e. when it is not perpendicular to the horizon; 
it is called oblique cone. 

A ScalentusCONE, 


is when one fide of 
it is longer than the 
_ as in the fi- 


of any 
B, C, EY 


is the ON C, D, A. 


CONFES'SION (with Rberoricians) is 5 


figure by which the perſon acknowledges bis 


tault, to engage him whom he addreſſes to 
pardon him. 


CONFES'SIONAL, a place in | churches | 


under the main altar, where they anciently 
depoſited the bodies of deceaſed faints, mar- 
tyrs and conſeſſors. 

CON'FIDENT NESS (confidentia, L.) 
confidence. 

CONFIN'ITY (confinitas, L.) nearfleſs of 


place. 

CONFIRMA'TION (with. 11 
is the third part of an oration, wherein the 
orator undertakes to prove by reaſons, autho- 
rities, laws, Cc. the truth of the prepoſition | 
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Fel 


Int > a forfeiting of, or a 
5 adjudication, or taking the forfeltures of 
. 8 0 jo the fiſe or , for the 


CN TI (conflatitie, .) caſt or 


molten. | 
 CONFLA'TION, a cafting or melting of 

metal. 

i er . L.) a Wer 


0 — 


F. confor mi- 


hu 9 7 ORMN ESS 
32 greeableneſs in form. 
88 OR MATIO ee (with 
e is when things, to which nature 


peech, are brought in {| 


# CONFORMATION, the ind 6 fa- 


mioning, or ordering of a thing; alſo the par- 
ticular texture and conſiſtence of the parts of 
a body, and their diſpoſition to make a 
Whole. 

CONFORMATION (in the art of 7 
fi) an eſſential property of health or fi 
neſs. 

CONFORM'NESS (of conformis, L.) con- 
formity, agreeableneſs. 

CONFOUND'ED (confoundu, F.) put into 
confuſion, &c. 

. ' CONFOUND'EDNESS, confuſedneſs, the 
beiog i in confuſion. 

CONFRAIRY (g. confratria, 1.) a fra- 
rerney, brotherhood, or ſociety united toge- 
ther, eſpeeia ly upon a religious account. 

CONFRONT AT ION, the action of ſet- 
ting two le in oppoſition to each other, to 
diſcover the truth of ſome fact which they 
relate differently. 

- CONFRONTE!/ (in Heraldry) kgnifie 
facing or fronting one another. 

To CONFU'SE (confuſum, Sup. of confun- 
a L.) to mingle, perplex, or put out =! 
order. 

CONFU'SEDNESS c a, F. of L. a 
being i in confuſion, . 1 i , 

- CONFU'SION (in a Metapbyfical ſenſe) 
as oppoſed to order, is a perturbation of which 
confuſion conſiſts, ex. gr. when things prior 
in nature do not precede, or poſterior do not 
follow. 

CONFUSION (with Logicians)! is e 
to diſtinctneſs or perſpicuity. | 
CONFUSION (in a Phyſical fenſe) is 
fort of union or mixture by mere een, 
as that between fluids of a oontrary nature, 
as oil, vinegar, Se. 

CONFUTA'TIO (with ce a part, of 
4 narration, wherein the orator ſe 
own arguments, and ſtrengthens his cauſe by 

refelling and deftroying the oppoſite arguments 
of his antagoniſt. | 


 CON'GE (with Architect) a ade - 


conds his 


eaking. L. 


1 


ther in Ti oe of a quarter round or of 4 44 
vetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two members 
one from another. 

CON'GES (with Architefs (che rings or 
ferrels anciently uſcd about the ends of wood- 
en pillars to keep them from ſplitting, and 
afterwards imitated in ſtone-work. 

CONGEN'/EROUSNEES (of congener, L. ) 
'the being of the ſame kind. 

CONGEN/ERATED (congeneratus, | L.) 
begotten together. 

CONGE/NERS (congeneres, L.) of the 


| ſame generation or kind. 


CONGE'NIALNESS, the likeneſs of one 
kind to or with another, 

CONGENSTURE (congenitura, L.) the 
birth of things at the ſame time. 

CONGES/TIBLE (of congefto, L.) that 
may be heaped up or gotten together. 
CONGES'T] N, a beat or gathering 
together, F. of . 

4 CONGLO'BATED (conglobatas, L.) heap- 

hol op round together. 
GLOBATELY (of conglobatio, L, ) 
in a round maſs or lump, Sc. 

CONGLUTINA” ON (with Phyſician) 
a joining of bodies by means of their oily, 
| icky and elammy parts. 

CONGLU'TINATIVE (of conglutinare, 
I.) gluing, flicking, or faſtening together. 

CONGRAT/ULANT (cengratulans, L. 
congratulating, Milton. 

CONGRAT'ULATORY (of congratula- 
tor, L,.) of or belonging to congratulation. 

CONGREGATTION (with ſome Phiſe- 
pbert) the leaſt degree of mixture, in which 
the parts of the mixed body are inconſiſtent, 
or do not adhere to br touch each other but in 
a point; Which properly, they ſay, is pecu- 
liar to the particles of water and all other 
fluids. 

. CONGRESS, an aſſembly, or the meet- 
ing together of the deputies or plenipotentaries 
of ſeveral princes to treat about a 1888 or 
oy other affair of importance. 

CONGRESS (congreſs, L.) an n eſſay of 
| trial made by appointment of a judge in the 
preſence of ſurgeons and matrens, to prove 
whether a man be impotent or not, in order 
to diſſolve a marriage. 

CON'GRUENCE (congraentia,. L. 

CON GRUIT ET F congruitas, L.) 


 Igreeableneſs, conformity, ſuitableneſs z it is 


proper'y faid of a theme or diſcourſe, in which 
ere is no fault committed contrary to the 


1085 of grammar. 


CONGRUITY (with Schoolmen) js a (vit- 
ableneis or relation between things wh eby 
85 A.. to a Knowledge of what is to dere 


aſs therein. 
 CONGRUITY. (with Geomerr 2 * 
term applied to figures, lines, & 
exactly correſpond when laid over one 22 
as having the ſame terms or bounds. 
cO Nic Section, is a figute which is To 


4 


'C Os 


by the _ of a cone, being ſuppoſed to be 


cut by a lane, f 
If the ſection be made by the axis, or me 


the vertex, the figure ariſing is a triangle. If 


the ſection be made by a parallel to the r baſe 
of the corner, or fuccentrarily poſited, , the 
figure produced is a circle. 

If the ſection be made parallel to one ſide 
of the cone, it will be an ellipfs, 

If the ſection be made thro one fide of the 


cone, thro* the baſe, and not parallel to the | 
2 fide of the cone, it will be an . 


CON ICALNESS (of conicus, Z.) che! be⸗ 

in the form of a cone. 

CONTEC'TUR ABLE ee — L.) 
that may be conjectured or | rp G 

To CONJOB'BLE, to chat together, 

.CONJOUNT Degrees (in Muſick) are two 
notes which immediately follow each other 
in the order of the ſcale, as Ut and Re. 

CON JOINT Tetrachords (in Muſick) are 
two tetrachords, where the ſame chord is the 
higheſt -of the one, and the loweſt of the 
other, 

CON Jo INT'LY (of conjoint, r. conjuntte, 
2 unitedly. 

CON/JUGALLY (of cevjugal; F. of con, 
with,, and jugum, a — L.) after the man- 
ner of man and 
| CON!JUGATED (conjugatus, L. coupled 

or yoked together. 

CONJUGA'TION {with Anatomiſts) is 
underſtood of a'pair of nerves, or two nerves. 
riſing together and ſerving for the ſame ope- 
ration, nc los Fe Hs L. ih 

CONJUNCT'NESS (o conjunttion, . of 
L.) the 5g cloſe j 3 

con URA'TION, a plot or conſpiracy, 
ſecret cabal or league to do any publick harm, 


as to ſubyert the government, attempt the | 


life of the prince, &c. | 

CON FUR ATION: (in Common Law) i is in 
a more cial manner taken to intend a per- 
ſonal conference with the devil or evil ſpirits, 
either to compaſs ſome deſign, or to. attain |. 
the knowledge of ſome" ſecret 5; magic words, 
characters or ceremonies, whereb evil ſpirits, 
tempeſts, Sc. are ſuppoſed to "raile> and 
driven aw | 

To CONJU!/RE (conjurare, L.) to . 
upon the ſacredneſs of an oath; to defire ear - 
neſtly, to * with che greateſt importu. 
nity ; alſo to conſpire or plot together. 

To CONFURE( conjurer, F. of L.) —— 
uſe conjuration, ox the raiſing, Ic. of {| 

A CONN; a blow with the fiſt clutched 

1e CE (of con and naſcens, L 20 
the 2 — born together with another. 

TURALITY, a being of the 

rg nature with ſome other. ; 


CONNIVENCE conniventia, L.) a feign» | 
ing not to ſee, à winking at a fault, a a paſſing | 3 


it by without 


8 


C O | 
a know ) a perſon well killed in any thing, 
"CONOID! Elliptical (in Geometry) is © 
ſolid ſigure, made from the plain of a ſemi- 
ellipfis turned/about one of its axes. 

CONOID. Parobolica! (in Geometry) is a 
ſolid made by che turning of a ann. 
ite is.. 

co ( with eee 50) a - 
cular gland or kernel in the EY) 5 | 
g 3 or Glanduts Pincalis. 

CON!/QUERABLE (of conguerant, F. that 
may be n 4 ) 

CONSANGUINOUS (of conſanguineury 
L.) a kin by blood: 

CONSCIENCE ( conſeientia, I..) a ſecret 
teſtimony or judgment of the ſoul, whereby 
it gives approbation to things. it does that are 
naturally good, and reproaches itſelf for thoſe 
that are evil. 

1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 


judge of the goodneſs or wickedneſs of our 


elves, 

Conſcience. ſignifies that knowledge which 
a man hath of his own thoughts and actions 3 
and,. becauſe if = man judgeth fairly of his 
actions, by comparing them with the law 
of God, his mind will approve or condemn 
him; this knowledge or conſcience may be both 
| = accuſer and a judge. 'Storft, | 

- Juſtice; the eſtimate of conſcience, the 
Pe br owt of conſcience, honeſt x. 
Her majeſty, is derer der obliged 
in conſcience to endeavour this by authority, 
as — as by her practice. 
- Swifts Project for the Adv. of Religion, 
3- Conſciouſneſs, knowledge of our own 
thoughts or actions. Sk 

Merit, and good works, is the end of man's 
motion; and conſcience of the ſame is the 
accompliſhment of man's reſt. Bacon, 
The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, 
Is conſcicnee of our virtuous ge paſt. 


i 


4-Real ſentiment, veracity, private thought: 
+ ſcruple, difficulty. 
"We, muſt wakke a conſcience in keeping the 


Juſt laws of ſuperiors. | Taylor's holy lug. 


CONSCIENTIOUS, : ſcrupulous, 
_ regulated by conſcience. 2 ? 
Lead a life in ſo conſcientious a-probity,. as 
in thought, word, deed,” to make good 


the character of an honeſt man. L Eſtrange. 


CONS Mi g A V to the 
r direction of conſcience. 
..CONSCIENTIOUSLY, exactneſs exactneſs.of juf- 
Ver tenderneſs of conſeienete. 
It will be a wonderful NR Les in 
themſelves with 


. chan; if they will content 
| leſs profit than they can make. Locke... 


- CONSCIONABLE, reaſonable, Jul, ace 
cotding: to conſcience, 
CONSCIONABLENESS. b ela- ä 


cOoNScious, endowed with the n of 


I5zvRK 4 
NNO SEUR (of connonere, F.) R 
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_ © choſen or appeinted to compoſe differences he- 


| TE) 

© CONSCIOUSNESS. 2. The perception | 
of what paſſes in a man's own mind. Locke, 
2. Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. ' 

' CONSEC'TARY (conſefarium, L.) that 
which follows upon the demonſtration of an 
argument; a conſequence drawn from a pro- 
polition that went before; alſo an addition, 


inference or deduction, and is the ſame as co- | 


— 


rollary. 
CONSECTARY in Geometry) is ſome con 
ſequent truth which is gained from ſome de- 
monftration. ? 
CONSECUTIVELY (in To Wes) 
is a tegxm uſed in oppoſition te antecedently, 
and ſometimes effectively or 1 . . | 
CONSENT (Anatomy) is the mutual 
ſynipathy or correſpondence between the ſe- 
veral parts of the body; as when one nerve 
Is affected with the hurt that is received by 
another: as when the inflammation of the 
Pleura is communicated to the lungs. 
CONSENT (among Moralifts) is our fim- 
ple approbation of means, as we judge them 
per for our work ; and thoſe means, when 
they are placed within our reach and power, 
employ the two acts of the will, called Eli- 
citi and Imperati, which ſee. ; 
— CONSENT (with Phyſicians) is the depend- 
Ing of one diftemper upon another, as a diffi- 
culty of breathing is ſaid to proceed by con- 


ſent from a pleuriſy : and when ſo, it ceaſes | 


immediately upon the removal of the diſeaſes 
on which it depends. | 
-. CONSENT A'NEQUSNESS, agreeableneſs, 
faitableneſs,, Þ — - | 
CON'SEQUENT of a Ratio (with Mathe- 
enat.) is the latter of the two terms of pro- 
portion, or the term between which and the 
antecedent the compariſon is made, as in the 
reaſon of proportion of the number 4 to 6, 
G is the conſequent with which the antece- 
dent 4 is compared, or if the proportion were 
a magnitude or quantity, as B to C, C is ſaid 
to be the conſequent. : 
.  CON'SEQUENTLY. 2 ( cenſequem- 
\ ſequenter, Li) by confequence. '  _ 
CONSEQUEN'TIALNESS (of cenſeguen- 
tia, L.) the following by way of conſequence, 
or the being of conſequence; ' * 
CONSERVATTOR,' a | keeper or main- 
tainer, a protector or defender, an officer 
eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity and preſervation 
of the privileges granted ſome cities, bodies, 
communities, Met. 5 io ihe ls 
'- CONSERVATOR. (in Law) an umpire 
Tween two parties. 41 2 6 
-. CONSERVATAORS (in Carholick Univer- 
ities) are two perſons 3 viz. the conſervator 
of the royal privileges, or [thoſe granted by 
the king; who takes cogniſance of all cauſes 
conſervator of the apoſtolical privileges or thoſe 


together in one piece 


* 


eccleſiaſtca affairs, % DRY 7 
ONSER'VATORY (of conſervater, L. 
of a preſerving quality. f 75 5 * 
CONSID/ERABLENESS (of confidergble, 
F.) the deſerving notice, &c. 
CONSID'ERATENESS (confideration, F. 
of L.) deliberation, conſiderate temper. - 
CONSIDERATENESS, confidering and 
deliberating faculty. | | 
CONSIGNMENT (in a Legal Senſe) is the 
putting a ſum of money, &c, into ſure hands, 
until the decifion of a controverſy or law-ſuit 
that hinders the delivery of the ſaid truft, 

CONSIS'TENCE (in Phyfick) is that ſtate 
of a body, wherein its component particles 
are ſo connected or entangled among them. 
OS as not to ſeparate or recede from each 

er. . 

CONSIS'TENTNESS 7 (of confiflence, F. 

CO TINT : . 
agreeablepeſs, &c. 8 

CONSIS'TORY (of Rome) the principal 
court or tribunal belonging to the Pope, held 
with much ſplendor and ſolemnity. | 

In this court the pope preſides, ſeated on a 
chair of cloth of gold, placed upog a throne, 
ar" with ſcarlet, dreſſed in his pontifical 

it. | 5 

The cardinal prieſts and biſhops are ſeated o 
his right hand, and the cardinal deaeons 35 
his left. The other prelates, protonotariez, 
auditors of the Rota and other officers fit on 
the ſteps of the throne, and the other courtiers 
fit on the ground, embaſſadors on the right, 
and the fiſcal advocates, or thoſe for the exche- 
quer and conſiſtary, behind the cardinal biſhops. 
And here it is that cauſes are pleaded befors 
his holineſs. -. . - —_ 

Beſides this there is alſo a ſecret conſiſtory 
held in a private chamber, called the cham- 
ber of pope Gay, where the pope's throne is on- 
ly two ſteps. high. To this none but the 
. cardinals are admitted. A 
The bulls for biſhopricks and abbies are not 
paſſed, till they have paſſed this conſiſtory, 
Here the cardinals votes are taken at every 


. CONSO'CIATED (conſociatus, L.) joined 
together in mutual ſociety. 
CONSO!L ABLENESS (of corſolabilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being conforted. 
CONSOLA'TION (with Rherer,) one of 
the places whereby the orator endeavours to 
temper and aſſwage the grief and concern of 
another.. . ea i 
CONSQO'LATORINESS, aptneſs to give 
comfort. 3 | 
To CONSQL'IDATE. (with Surgeont) 3 
term uſed concerning hroken bones, or wounds, 
as the parts begin ta conſolidate, i. e. t0J% 
„ as "they were befars 
the fracture, or the ſolution of rhe cantinuii) . 
| CONSOLIDAT IVES «ib Surgeons 
ing medicines to cloſe-up a ſcar 
8 M fo 0 3 


"granted by the pope, who takes cogniſance 8 


| © CONSONANTNESS {of con 
: conſonantis 


confiftentia, L.) 


drawing ſuch lines of a figure, as are neceſſary | 


| ſtruction, that may be framed or made. 


a being of the ſame 


CO-. 


| gf PET (conſonus, T.) of the ſame 
tune 2 agreeing. in ſound; alſo agrea 
ble, ike. 

CONSPEC'TABLE (conſpicabilis, L.) eaſy 
to be ſeen, 


CONSPICU!ITY . 2 L.) 
CONSPICUOQUSNES 5 plaineſs or eaſi- 
neſs to be ſeen. : 


- CONSPIRING Peers (in Mechanicks) 
are all ſuch as act in a direction not oppoſite 
to one an 
CONS'TABLESHIP (of confiable, F. or F. or ; 
abulus, L. and ſhip, Erg. office) the of- 
229 65 a conſtable, A is to 9 that 
the peace be duly kept within his diſtrict, and 
has alſo the power to take up and carry of- 
fenders before the juſtices, and thoſe who are 
committed by them to priſon, _ i 
CONSTEL/LATED (of conſtellatio, L.) 
formed into a conſtellation. 


CONSTER'NATED (conflernatus, E.) i 


put into ſudden fear. 


To CON'STIPATE (with Phyſicians) to | 


bind or make coſtive. 


 CONSTIPA'TION, a crowding or thruſt- | 


ing cloſe together. 
*CONSTIT/UENCE (of conflituens, L.) 
that of which a thing is compoſed. 
CONSTITU'TION, the temper of the 
| body mw a. natural diſpoſition ; the tempera- 
ment of the body, or that diſpoſition of the 
— arifing from the quality and propor- 
tion of its parts. 
Apoſflelica CONSTITUTIONS, are a col - 
lection of regulations attributed to the apoſtles, 
and MWppoſed to have been collected by St. 
Clement, whoſe name they bear. 
 CONSTITU'TIVENESS,  , 
quality. - 
CONSTRAIN'IN GNESS, compelling na- 
ture or quality. 
3 a binding, 9] 
tying the of a 
cloſer together, L. my 


build, to frame; alſo to contrive. 
' CONSTRUCTION (in Geometry) is the 


beforehand, in order to render the demonſtra- 
tion more plain and undeniable. 
CONS 


ſtruction. 
CONSTRU'CTIVE, that tends to con- 


To CONSTU'PRATE (confluprare, L.) 
to deflower a woman, 
CONSUB STANTIALTTY. 2 or 
bre con and 


ſubſtance, 
Lala Te} to ak of zh dete 


F 


To CONSUBSTAN'TIATE 


| ate, E.) conformity, agreeablonet to || 


confiltytivs | 


| 


| UC'TIVENESS, the. eſtate of | 
a thing, asto its capacity of produting a con- 


c 0 
CONSUBSTANTIA'TION the er- 
Fo of ST ſame nature of . 
with ſome other. 
This term is commonly apply'd fo the 
Euchariſt, and is different from Tranſubſtantias 
tion in this, that thoſe who hold Tranſub/tan- 


at the ſacrament, is the ſame numerical and 
identical body and blood, which Chriſt in his 
human ftate pofled ; but thoſe who hold the 
doQrine of conſubſlantiarion are of opinion that 
the bread and wine are really bread and wine 
after conſecration as it was before; but that 
by the conſecration it is become as efficacious 
to the ſalvation of mankind, as the very body 
of Chriſt which ſuffered on the 7 1 

«* conſultor 


CONSUL'TER (ui con 
L.) one who aſks Aug aan bf 
CONSUMP'TIVENESS (of conſamptin, 
CONSUM'TIVENESS | £5 Z.) waſting 
condition or quality. 
CONTAC'TION (conta&u, E. Ja touch 


ing. 
'CONTAGTO'SE (contay foſut, L.) full 
CON TAG IO US 5 of contagian, infec- 
tious, apt to infect. 
CON TAGIOUSNESS (of centagieux, F. 
contagioſus, L.) infectiouſneſt. 
. CONTAMINATED n L.) 
defi led, polluted. 


violated: 

; CONTEMPLA'TION, an act of the 
mind, where Top if y It 7 itſelf to conſider of, 

reflect on, 

CONTEMPLABLE este pur, L.) 

that may be meditated on ; openly to be ſeen. 


CON ENMFORARIN ESS (ef concempe= 


| rarius, L.) the being at the ſame time. 

co M'PLATIVENESS (of conteme 
tiuus, L.) additedneſs to contemplation, 
CONTEM'PORAL * (contemporalir, L.) 
of the ſame time, * 

" CONTEMPOR A'NEOUS . 
neus, L.) living both at the fates tes, or in 


the ſame age. 
To CONSTRUC'T (confiratum, L.) to 


CONTEMP'TIBILITY (contempriblites 


contentatio, L.] ſatisfaction of mind. 

d EA EL k foll of content; alſo 

appeaſing. 4 
CONTEN'TIOUSNESS (of eontentienæ, 

F. contentioſus, L.) contentious humour. 

CONT NT'LESS, diſcontented, unſge 


| Eafied, 


CONTERRA'NEQUS TRY, L.) 
e country, | 


Cogn 


d * 7 « C 


Ra SON. 


tation believe the bread and wine, received 


— 7 — — 
= . 


* 
— = 


CONTEMERATED (contemtrarur, L.) 


LF: 8 8 tible ne ſs. 
AP"TIBLENESS * (of | 

. - CONTEMTIBLENESS | . 25 
deſerv * „ meanneſs, vileneſs, 

CONT PT'U USNESS (of 

CONTEMTUOUSNESS 
L. 8 

ONTENT ED tere 6 3 ſatisfied. 


CONTENT'EDNESS ( contentenient, F, 
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. pence, had been given for the 10 ſhillings, 


n 


—— — thu) 2s 


. CONTER/MINOUS | (conterminus, L..) 
bordering near or upon. | 


.  CONTEST/ABLENESS, liableneſs to be 


conteſted. 5 
CON TEST EO (conteſte, F. conteſtatus, L.) 
CON TINENTNESS (cone inence, F. con- 
tinentia, L.) qo; - ; 
.4CONTINGENTNESS (contingence, F. 
contingentia, L.) contingency, _ | 
.. CONTIN'GENT, the quota of money, 
Sc. that falls to any perſon upon a diviſion. 
Future CONTINGENT, .( with Logictans) 
a conditional propoſition that may or may not 
happen, according as circumſtances fall. 
_ ..CONTINTALNESS (of continue, F. 
rontimus, L.) the being continual. 

_ CONTINUANCE of @ Writ or Action, is 
from one term to another, in a caſe. where 
the ſheriff has not returned or executed a 
former writ, iſſued out in the ſaid action. 

CONTINUATIVE, cauſing continuance. 
CoONTINVATOR one cho continues or 
carties on an affair. . 

CONTINUED Thoroug# Baſs (in Muſick) | 
is that which continues to play conſtantly, 
both during the recitatives, and to ſuſtain the 
chorus. | 
CONTINUED proportion (Aritbmetict) is 
that where the conſequent of the firſt Ratio 
is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſe- 
. cond, as, 3, 6, 4, 8. | Sap vy | 
_ CONTINUITY (Mathematical) is merely 
"Imaginary and fictitious, in that it ſuppoſes 
real or phyſical parts where there are none. 

CONTINUITY Phyjecel, is ftrictly that 

ſtate of two or more parts or particles, where - 
by they appear to adhere or conſtitute one un- 
, interrupted quantity or continuum, 

CONTIN'UQUS Body, a body whoſe parts 
are no way divided. „ 

©  CONTORE, a counting - table or ſcriptore. 

_. CONTORTEED (contorrus, L.) wreathed, 
. CONTORTEDNESS, wreathedneſs. 

Gsod CONTRACT (in Law) a' covenant 


ration, as when a ſum of money is given for 
the leaſe. of a manor, c. or where one 
thing is given for another, which is called Quid 
ro quid, Is 4 "Ops 
ov Bad. or nude CONTRACT. (in Law) 
where a man promiſes to pay 10 ſhillings, 
and afterwards refuſes to do it, no a##1on will 
be againſt him to recover it, becauſe the pro. 
- miſe was no contract, but a bare promiſe, 
but if any thing, tho? but the value of two 


it had been a good contract. | | 

. CONTRAC'TILE Force, is us'd of ſuch 
a body, which when extended has a property 
of drawing itſelf up again to the fame di- 
menſion, that it was in before the extenſion. 
- CONTRAC/TION (in Phyſik) is the di- 
miriching the extent or e dee of a body, 


* 


CONTRACTION (in G/dmmar) the red 
duction of two vowels or ſyllables into one. 
CONTRACTION ( Anatomy) the ſhrink. 

ing up of a fibre, or an allemblage of fibres, 


when extended. 3 Fn Fay 
CONTRADICTION, a fpecies of direct 

oppoſition, wherein one thing is ditectly op- 

poſed to another, F. of L, fl 
CONTRADIC'/TIOUSNESS 2 (of cor- 

' CONTR ADIC'TORINESS F tradictio, 

L.) aptneſs, & c. to contradict. 

CON'/TRA Harmonical Proportion (in Mu- 

fick) that relation of three terms, wherein 

the difference of the frff and ſecond is to the 

difference of the ſecond and third, as the third 

is to the firf. J 8 7 
CON TRANI'TENCY (of contra and 77+ 

tens, L.)] a reſiſting againſt oppoſition, ( 
CON TRAPOSITION, aputting againft, C. 
-CONTRAPOSITON (with Legictars) an 


| altering of the whole ſubject into the fame 


predicate ; and e contra, retaining both the a 
ſame quantity and the ſame quality; but alter- 
ing the terms from finite to infinite; as every { 


man is an animal; therefore every thing that 

is an animal is not a man. oY { 
CONTRARIETY (contrarieras, L.) op- 1 
ſition, diſagreement. 5 t 

CONTRARIES (with Legiciant) is when 

one thing is oppoſed to another, as Iigbt to 


darkneſs, fight to blindneſs, _ | ce 
CONTRARINESS (contrariete, F. con- 
trarietas, L.) contrariety. £0 
CONTRARY (eontrarius, L.) oppoſite | 
things are ſaid to be contrary, the natures or tri 
qualites of which are abſolutely different, and 
which deſtroy one another | Rat 
CONTRAST! (contraſte, F.) a difference, 
an oppoſition, L. OY 4 ful 
CONTRAST. (in Painting, xc.) fignifies ( 
an oppoſition or difference of poſition, attitude, Cont 
Sc. of two or more figures to make a va- 0 
riety in the deſign, as when in a group of ſus, 
three figures, one appears before, another be. C 
hind, the other ſide ways. 8 
To CONTRAST (with Archrtefs) is the com 
avoiding the repetition of the fame thing in 8 
order to pleaſe by variety. 8 little 
Weill CON TRAS TED Figure (in Paint- nam 
ing and Sculpture) are ſuch as are lively and Miel 
expreſs the motion proper to the deſign of the to th 
whole piece, or of any particular group. Cl 
CONTRAVENTION, a  contrayening, green 
infringement, Sc. a failure in à man of per- CC 
forming or diſcharging his word, obligation, CC 
duty or the laws and cuſtoms of the place; toget 
ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the non · exetu· | "CC 


tion of an ordinance or edict, ſuppoſed to be 

only the effect of negligence of ignorance. titan 
CONTRAYER'VA, à plant in the iy ef 

Indies, much uſed with others in_counter- 2 me 

poiſons, and which diſtillers With os uſe in "ret 

ſtrong waters. 5 
CONTRIBUTOR {(conribuant, F.) one 


or bringing of its parts cloſer to each other; 
upon which it becomes heavier, Harder, Cc. 


that gives or does towards the doing of ſome · 


£4 


© 


| equrRPvTORY (gi: tintribu7, f. 
9 urorius, L.) belonging to contribution. 
NTRITE — wh L.) 1. Bruiſed, 
3 worn: 2. worn s harraſ- 
ſed with the ſenſe of guilt, penitent. In 
the books of divines, contrite is ſorrowful for 
ſin, from the love of God, and defire of 
pleaſing him; and aterite is forrowful ſor fin, 
from the fear of puniſhment. 
I Richard's body have interred now; 
And on it have beſtowed more contrite tears, 
TRAN ah it iſſued forced drops of blood. 
;  Shakeſ, H. VF 
With tears 
warring the eue and with our ſighs the | 


N ſent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of ſorrow unfeigned, and bumiliation meek. 
Mi . P ar. Loft, 

CONTRITENESS, contrition, e 

CONTRITION. 1. The aet grinding 
a rubbing to powder. 

D.. Penitence, | ſorrow for fn, fm the ſtriet 
ene 5 

Fruits of more pleaſing ſavour, from thy 
ſced ſown with contrition in his * mu 
thoſe which his own hand manuring, than all 
the trees of Paradiſe could have produced. 

Mitt, Par, Lip. 

CONTRIVE'MENT, device, ingenuity in 
contriving 

CONTROL LERSHIP, the office of a 
controller, 

„ T (of controller, F.) con- 
trolling. 

CONTROVER'SIALNESS, controverted 
nature or circumſtances. 

CONTROVER'SIQUS (controverfoſus,L.) 
full of controvery „ 

CONTUMA/CIOUSNESS (rontumace, F. 
contumacis, L.) ſtubborneſs. | 
CONTUME'LIQUSNESS {of contumelio- 

ſus, Ba reproachfulneſs. 
ONTU'SED (of contaſus, L.) bruiſed. 

| CONVENIEN TNESS eee L. Y G 
eonvenĩenee. 

CONVENTICLE: {conventiculum, L.) a 
little private aſſembly for religious exerciſes, a 
name firſt given to the meetings of Fobn 
Wielf, more than years ago, but ſince 
to the meetings of he Nonconformiſts. 

CONV N, a treaty, contract or a- 
vreement between two or more parties. 


CONVER/GENT 7 | (convergens, 'L. ) 
mn cg | "bowing! or beading 
oge er. 


CONVERGENT Line: (in Geometry ) are 
fach as continually. ras) my or * 
liſtances become leſs and leſs. , 

CONVERGING Series (in Mat bematicii) 
> method of approximation fill nearer and 
deater towards the true root of any number 
or equation, eyen tho' it be n 
ant an wy fuck rue roo in endes, 


| 


2 


] 


| 


| oy 
= 

* 
- 


| when ſoldiers are ordered to preſent t 


co 


one whoſe concave legs bend in towards one 
another, and run both the ſamꝭ way. 


CON VER GING Rays in Oprirts ) 
CONVERGENT 955 Ln ee 
rays that iflue 
from divers "is | 
points of an ob- 


ject, and incline 
towards one a- 
laſt they meet 
and croſo, wt: [Sj 
then become 
diverging ray, B 


| as the rays AMB M are . wor 
point M, and then diverge and run off _ 


each other in the lines MC MD.” 
comverſari, L.) eafinefs of og. converſed 
with, ſociableneſs. 

CONVER'SE (in cee), a propoſition 
is ſaid to be the converſe of another, > age 
after drawing a concluſion from . 
ſuppoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what 


had deen ſuppoſed. — 

CONVERSION (in . Sire) is 
their arms 
to the enemy, who attack them in flank, 
whereas they are ſuppoſed to be before in the 
front. 

CONVERSION of Equations (with A- 
braiſti) a particular manner of changing 
equation, which is commonly done when S the 


quantity ſought, or any member or degree of 


it is a fraction; the manner of doing it is by 
multiplying the whole number by the deno- 
minator of the fractional part, and then omit» 
ting the denominators, tha 

| ned in the numerators only; as ſuppoſe * 


| a—b= unte + b, then multiply al 


by 4, and it — ſtand thus: 
da db aa ceþ 45 4-46. | 

CONVERSION of Ratio (with Aritb- 
metieians) is the comparing the antecedent 
with the difference of the antecedent and con- 
ſequent in two equal ratio's or proportions. 
As if there be the ſame ratio of 3 to 4, as of 
s — it is concluded, there bs che fame 

to 2, as of g to 6.F 
RSION (with — + fi- 
\ Cure 3 ſame as Apoſfrepbe, or the changing 
the ſubject into the place of the predicate, 
and e contra ; but always retaining the ſame 


quantity of propoſitions, as every living crea- 


creature. 
CON VER SIVE, ſociable, Fe. 
CONVERSLY (in Mathemarich)- fran- 
ſlatively; as when two right lines are ſuppoſed 
| to de-paralle), and another croſſes them, it 
2 1, 6, ant enemas 25 ©? ay 


* 


CONVERGING Hyperbolz (Mar ben.) * 


' CONVER'SABLENESS (o Ga 8 F. 


before concluded, and to draw from 8 what $ 


—— — 
— * 


— * — 
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equation is * | 
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ture it an animal, every animal it @ living. 
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les are equa}, the lines which are croſſed 
muſt be parallel 
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- oftentimes convex on the outfide and concave 


and globular thing, in oppoſition to concavity, 
. inner ſurface which is hollow or de 


of all the clergy in the nation, convened by 


tde biſhops, deans, arch-deacons, &c. Upon 
tis the archbiſhop directs his mandate to his 


- and 44 clerks. + 
Matters are firſt propoſed, in the upper houſe, | Copeland 


rants, as the members of parliament have. 


© CONVUL'SIVE (commlfoms, I.) pertain- 


* 


F: 
may be demenſtrated that the alternate an- 


CONVERTIBLRNTEss 1 (of . converti- 
CONVERTIBILITY F ble, F. conver- 


| eibilis, L.) poſſibility, &c. of being changed | 
hy Fe 


or turned. | ns 

CON'VEX Glaſſes, are ſucli as are oppo- 
ſite to Concave, thicker in the middle than at 
the edges; or, properly ſpeaking, when their 
ſurface riſes up regularly above the plain of the 
baſe 3 and e contra; thoſe glaſſes are ſaid to 
be concave, when the ſurface finks down re- 
gularly, or with a regular crookedneſs b:low 


it; ſo that the ſame glaſs or other thing is 


CONVEX Lens, is either convex on both 
Kides, and called convexo-convex, or it is plain 
on one fide, and convex on the ether, and is 
called Plano-convex. : 

CONVEX'ITY (convexitas, L.) the ex- 
terior ſurface of a convex, i. e. a gibbous 


preſſed, | | 
CONVEXNESS (convex: F. convexi- 


tat, L.) convexity. F 
CO IC /TION, full proof, F. of L. 

CON VINCINGNESS 7 (of convin- 
CONVIC'/TIVENESS. [ cere, L.) con- 

vincing or condemning quality. ene 

To CON'VOCATE (convotare, L.) to call 

together , . 
CONVOCATION (of convocare, L. to 

call together) is a general aſſembly or ſynod 


the king's writs to conſult about the affairs 
of the church. 

The king directs his writ to the archbiſhop | 
of each province, requiring him to ſummons all | 


dean provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily, 
then willing him in like manner to cite the 
„ Ec. directing him, that one proctor 
from a cathedral and collegiate church, and 
two for the body of the inferior clergy of each 

dioceſe is ſufficient, | : | 
The convocation is divided into two bodies, 
called the upper and loten: The upper for 


Canterbury conſiſts of 22 biſhops, of which 


the archbiſhop is preſident, and the lower houſe 
of 32 deans; 24 prebendaries, 54 arch- deacons 


and afterwards com municated to the lower. 
All the members of both houſes have the 
ſame privileges for themſelves and menial ſer - 


CONU SAN CE, cogniſance, knowledge. 
CONVUL'SED (convulſus, L.) drawn or 
led together. 5 | 


porated in the year 1481, 


| 16th of Henry VII. by the 


* 0 
8 . 
75 8 1 * 
of ( 0 4 


ſicians to thoſe motions, which . naturally 
ſhould depend on the will; but which be. 
come unvoluntary by ſome external cauſe. 
CONVULSIVE Metiens (with Phyſician) 
are ſudden and ſwift convulſions and 

that ceaſe and return again by turns. 

gether ; alſo a diſtortion, L, | 
COOKS, were incor- _ 


and confirmed by queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwards 
by king James II. Their 
armorial enſigns are, ar- 
ent a chevron ingrayl'd 
Fable between three co- 
lumbines, the creſt n - * 
pheaſant ſtanding on a mount (upon a helmet 
and torſe) the ſupporters a buck and doe, each 
vulned with an arrow all proper. The mot- 
hy IRR Ys V 
Their is on the eaf# fide of Alder ſgate · 
Areet 5 PT * 


e (cealvnerre, Sax.) cod | 
To COOP up (of copa, . Sax.) to put up in 
COOP'ERATIVE (of coopergri, L.) work- 


ing together with, 
COOPERS, were incor» | 
porated anno 1530, in the 


on of Maſter and War- 
ens or Keepers of the com- 
monality of the free- 
man of the myſtery of 
Coopers in London, and the 
ſaburbs of the ſame city. 


ing to convulſions ; a term applied by Phy- 


Their arms are party e Gulet, and Or,a a 
chevron "iran > Ln —.— in a chief £1 
zzure. Their ſupporters two camels, their 25 
1 creſt an eagle winged, ſurmounted on a torce Y 
and helmet. 353 10 
' COQRDINA'TION (in . ib 
of cauſes, is an order of - wherein ſe· 105 
veral of the ſame kind, order and tendency 
| concur to the production of the ſame effect. 0 
COORDINATELY of con and erdiat f ? 
L.) in equal order. : | 8 
|  COOR'DINATENESS, equality of ore, =. 
rank or degree. . ci 
| COPART'NERSHIP (of conand pri - - 
L.) a being partners together. 580 
COP at the beginning ef a name 2 Bt 
COPE J nifies a top of an hill, fs 
CO AN Balſamum, a ſort of gun 105 
which diſtils like turpentine from à cru 
tree in Braſil. n Tr | . carr] 
Cop; (in Doomſday Boat) an hill. n FT 
COPE (cop, Sax.) a tribute 70 refle 
„ 1 
COPER/NICAN Syſtem ({ocalledof es Fu 
Ius Copernicus, the inventor or farthertevi® | 
* 5 


* 


- . 
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Ft) is a ſyſtegp of the world, wherein the ſun is 
ſuppoſed atreft, and the planets with the earth 
to deſcribe ellipſes round him, The heavens 
and ftars are here ſuppoſed. at reſt; and that 
diurnal motion they ſeem to have from East 
ta Weſt, ig reputed to be the earth's motion 
from In to Ba 1 


Fs 


1 
a 


p \ 
OS, Wh 


The fun being found to be a body more than 
goo times bigger than our earth, it ſeemed 


' prepoſterous that ſo mighty a body of fire ſhould 


whirl round ſo large a circle as this ſphere, 
according to the Ptolemaick ſyſtem, in ſo ſhort 
a time as 24 hours (when, according to its 
computed diſtance, he muſt move 7570 miles 
in a minute.) It was therefore more reaſona- 
þle to believe that the earth wis ſeated in the 
ſphere that Prolemy had placed the ſun in, and 
that the ſun was placed in the center; for by 
that means, if the earth but turn round u 

its own axis in 24 hours, fide of it is. 
turned to the ſun, and conſequently a day 
and a night is afforded to all its inhabitants, 
without the neceſſſity of the ſun's or earth's 
making ſo vaſt a journey as the circle of its 
ſphere requires, He therefore placed the ſun 


in the center, with no other motion than | 


turning round upon its own axis, which it 
performs in 27 days and a half, He alſo ſup- 
poſes the ſun to be ſurrounded with a vaſt 
ſpace of Ether, of many millions of miles 
extent, which is called its Vortex, which 
ther is carried round with the ſun ; and be- 


Cauſe the planets float in it, they alſo are car- 


ried in a continual circuit from Weſt to Eaft 
round the ſun in certain periodical times, ac- 
cording to their nearneſs or diſtance from the 
ſun, The earth is one of theſe planets, and 


has another attending her, viz. the moon; 


for that planet belongs to us only, being in a 
continual cireuit round this earth, and with it 
carried on in the annual circuit that the earth 
makes round the ſun. The uſe of it being to 
reflect the ſun beams to us at ſuch times as he 
13 gone from us. The other planets have the 
ike concomitants. Jupiter has four, and 
aturn ſive, as is ſuppoſed for the ſame * 


* 


222 — 


farther diſtant from the ſun than 
they have of conſequence occafion for more 
"cr; FP 


en” 
ſon; and becauſe thoſe planets are ſv much 


moons than we have. It is certain by 

demonſtration, that there are four little pla- 
nets, called Satellites, which are in continual 
circuit round about Jupiter, and are fo regular 
in their motions that the eclipſes of them are 


We correcting of the maps. See the above 
eme. i f - 
COPER/NICUS, an inſtrument centrived 
by Mr. V biſton for the calculation and fhew- 
ing of eclipſes, and the motions of the planets. 


It conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical circles of 


wood, upon which are marked numbers taken 
out of the aſtronomical 'tables, anſwering to 
the ſeveral! purpoſes above mentioned, and 
which come very near to exactneſs. . 
COPING (in Arcbitecture) the top of 
a building or the brow of a wall, made ſloping 


to carry off the 288 (of 4 
CO'PIOUSNESS (of copreux, F. coproſus, 
L.) plentifulneſs. | ebb tn 


COPPER (cuprum, L. kepper, Du.) 2 
red metal. The ſpecifick gravity of cop- 
per comes next to that of ſilver; being to that 
of gold as 3 to 19, to that of water as $ 
to 1, and to that of filver, as 8 to 10. It is 
the moſt elaftick and ſonorous of all Inetala. 


ſecretus of ſecreno, L.) medicines which purge 
away the excrement of the guts. | 
Ts OOF VLATY (copulare, L.) to join 
To COQUET! (cegueter, F.) to be a co- 
quet or general lover. | 5 
CORACOBRACHIAÆ Us (of af, and 
brachium, L. an arm) a muſcle arifing from 


the end of the Proceſſus coracoides of the 


ſhoulder-blade, and is inſerted to the middle 


the arm upwards and turns it ſomewhat ob- 
liquely outwards. : 
CORACOHYOIDZZ'US (with Anatomifis 
of x6gat and g7I©-, Gr. form) muſcles which 
take their riſe from the proceſs of the ſhou!- 
der-blade, called coracoides, and go as far as 
the bones bycides, the uſe of them is to more 
obliquely downwards. ©. © | 
COR/AL (coralium, . of Nope Aluv, Or.) a 
ſhoot from a rock, that receives the form of a 
plant, it grows under hollow rocks in 
many places in the Mediterranean ſea and elſe- 


where, and is, while growing, of 
colours, as white, red, Mk and ſcy-blue ; 


and ſome is of two colours, red and black , 


and ſome is found green, aſh-coloured, yel- 
low and brown; the ends of the branches are 
ſaid to be plainly nothing but wood, tho' the 
other parts are coral; from whenee it has 
been concluded that it is formed by apetrefy- 


ing” julce, and that, ko fruit, ies not red 


6 Wie Yo” ; 
CORAL-WORT (of coralium, L.) — | 


Wo Op 


calculated, and thereby a great help found out 


COPROCRIT'ICA (of xingec, dung, and 


part of the Os bumeri, This muſcle moves 
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| C 0 
"COR'BELS (in Fertiſcation) ſmall baſkets, 
filled with earth, and placed upon the para- 
ts, Cc. having port- holes left between to 
upon the enemy under covert. 6 hy 
CORBEULLES (in. Arcbitecture) a piece of 
' carved work in form of a baſket full of flow - 
ers and fruits fer finiſhing ſome ornament. 
. CORDEAU':(in-Forrification) a line divid- 
ed into fathoms, teet, Cc. for marking of 
out works upon the ground. 

( Cordonniers, F. which 
Mena gius derives of Cor- 
do van, a kind of leather 
brought from Cordova in 
Spain, of which they 
formerly made the up- 
per leather of their ſhoes. 
: The French workmen, 
L: Who prepare the leather, 
are called Cordouanniers. b 
I here are in Paris two ſocieties, who bear 
the title of - Freres Cordonniers, Brothers 
Shoemakers; eſtabliſhed by authority about 
the middle of the XVIIth century, the one 
under che: protection of St. Criſpin, and the 
other of St. Criſpa nus, two ſaints who had 

formerly honoured the profeſſion. ; 
They live in community, under the direc- 


tion of fixed © ſtatutes and officers, the pro- 


duce of the ſhoes they make into the 
common ſtock to furniſſi neceſſaries for their 


fupport, and the ſurpluſage goes to be diſtri- 
duted amaũg the poor. ' ET 
_ CORINTHIAN Order (in Arcbitecture) fo 
called betauſe columns were firſt made of that 
oportion at Corinth. It is the nobleſt, moſt 
Kuen and rich of all others. Its capital is 
adorned with two rows of leaves, between 
Which ariſe little ſtalks or Cawicoles, whereof 
the volutes are formed that ſupport the aba- 
eus, and which are in number faxteen, the 
Height? of the pillars contains. nine of their 
diameters, | : 
COR'NEA- Lua, a tough, [taſteleſs maſs, 
almoſt like horn, made by pouring ſpirit of 
ſalt, or ſtrong brine of ſalt and water on 
chryſtals of ſilver prepared, or by diſſolving 
n lver in agu fortig, or ſpirit of nitre. 
CORNE A oculi tunica (with Anatomiſts) 
the ſecond coat of the eye, otherwiſe called 
Sclerotes, and tunica dura, which proceeds 
from x membrance or ſlin in the brain, called 
dura meninx, being 
der to ſend forth the viſible ſpecies, and con- 
taining the aqueous matter, L. 8 
To CORN, to ſeaſon with alt lightly. 


S ſeaſoned with | 


\ - COR'NER Tetth (of a Horſe)-are! the four 
teeth which are placed between the middle 


[See. wrap up ſmall quantities af 1 2 In. 


Bo nas . | which differs according to t 
CORD'WAINERS,, | 


arent forward, in or- 


. 


|  CORNER-Wiſe (of corne, Brit.) by way. 


of „t 1 0 | w— 

| NET (with Chymif:) a paper head 
in form of a cone . veſſel, 
CORNET (of paper) a piece of paper wound 
about in the ſhape-of a horn, ſuch as grocers, 


COR'NICE (with Archite#r) the -creft or 
| flouriſhing works at the upper end of a pillar, 
ſeveral orders, 
CORNICE (with Foiners) an ornament ſet 
round the top of & room, SS. 
Architrave CORNICE (A.- cbitecture) is 
that immediately contiguous to the architrave, 
the frize being retrenched. 5 
Coving CORNICE, one which has a great 
caſemate or hollow in it; commonly lath'd 
_ plaiſtered upon compaſs, ſprokets or brac- 


Et9, F % « 
Cantaliver CORNICE, one that has can- 
 talivers\underneath it. „ 
Modilion CORNICE, a cornice with mo- 
dilions under it. * | 
_ Mutilated CORNICE, is one whoſe projecture 
is cut or interrupted, to the rightof the larmier, 
or reduced into a platband with a cimaiſe. 
CORNI/CULATE (cerniculatus, L.) 
horned or having horns, 3 
CORNIGBNOUs (ce-nigennt, Z.) of that 
kind that has horns, 
COR NU Ammonis, an extraordinary kind 
of Kone, Which in vinegar, juice of lemons, 
Sc. has a motion like that of an animal, L. 
CORNUCO/PIA (in Painting, &c. ) is re- 
preſented by the figure of , or 
2 woman holding it, out of the wide end of 
which iſſue out flowers, fruits, & c. 
CORNU TE (with Chymifts) a ſtill or luted 
. mattraſs, * a crooked neck covered with 
earth or loam an inch thick, to which is 


* 


Joined a receiver, ſet in water, to draw ſpirits 


or ails out of woods, minerals, and other things 
which 99701 W 
.. COR'ODIES, allowances from ſome mo- 
naſteries to b ded WS 
COROL Y (with Mathematicions) is 
an uſeful conſequence drawn from ſomething 
that has been advanced before, as wiz. that 
a triangle that bat three fides equal, bas alſo 
tuo angles equal z and this conſequence ſhou!d 
be inferred, that a triangle, all qwhiſe thre: 
Ades are egual, bas alſo its three angles equal. 
CORO'NA,. or. the flat crown (in Arcbi- 
tecture) a member in a Dorick gate, made by 
ſo extraordinary an enlargement. of the drip 
or larmier, that it has fix times more bre 
CORO NA Borealis (with Aftrenomers) a 
northen. conſtellation conſiſting of about 20 
ſtars, L. | 


. CORO'NA Meridienalis (with Aftrononr!) 


teeth and the tuſnes; being two above and | a ſouthern conſtellation of thirteen ftars. 


two below on each fide the jaw, which put 
forth when a horſe is four years and an half 


® has 


4 & — 4 


- 
* 


CORONA. (on Globes) this is ſaid to be 
Ariadne s crown, This crown, has nine i 


1 


IF. 


9 Þ 
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placed at the ſerpent's head near the bears; 


28 2 ground for ſome decoration. 


da the eireult,. 1 which . 


»CORONAL, belonging to a rx RE | 
. CORONA'LE (with dee 

nale bone or forehead · bone, L 
COR/ONARY Garden, a — . 
_CO'RONET of 4 horſe. Joe Cornet. © 
CORONIS (in A. cbitecure) the cornite or 


N . 
80 805 72 „ an officer: whoſe 
dufineſs it is to _ to tbe wall ſhot and 


22 to keep them clean with due propor- 


tions 3 Ge. 1 to ezerciſe the | 5 
faculty or liableneſs of being 92 4x: 


muſketeers on ſhip 
COR/POR N ann tar, L. "| 
887088 lineſs; bodily 
_ CORPO'REALNESS I ſubſtance, 


CORPORATION (Common Law) à com- 
pany of men united and joined toget het into 
one 2 of e is the head, and 
the reſt are the body, having a charter from 


the king, empowering them to have a com- 
mon ſeal, and to be able by their common 


conſent to grant or receqye in law thing 
within the compaſs of their, char,” | 
CORPORATION ritual, and of dead 
Perſons in Law,- was a corporation eſtabliſhed 
by the king aod pope; conklting of an abbot 
and convent, 
CORPO/REQUS ( 1.3 that i is 
of or belonging to a bodily. ſubſtance. 
CORPORIEICA'TION, a making into 4 


body. 

CORPS (with Archice&aze) a term Genify- 
ing any part that projects or advances beyond: 
the naked patt of à wall, and which ſerves 


COR/PULENCY (corpulentia, L.) 
COR'PULENTNESS bigacls, Na 
neſs or groflneſs of body: 


a 


merce and familiarity with ; s 
| ing, firting, agreeing, ot the proportion 


"69 


) any thing that ect. or ins 
prove medicines. . 
CORREUATIVENESS (of correlativey 


er having 4 mutual relation ohe de to 
CORRESPONDENCY ee 


F.) 4 holding a mutual inteligency, come 
Iſo an 8 


one go with another. 7 
j 0 SPON DENTNES3, fates 
" CORRO/STBLENTSS (in chef) the 


CORROSION (in Medicine) an eating. a- 
way by any ſalt humour or 

CORRO'SIVENESS, a 1 that 
1555 called menſiruums , have of &ffolyio 


bodies. 


wrinkled. 

©. CORRUPTIBILITY (in Meta 

_ CORRUPT/IBLENESS I. ficts) a liabl 
neſs to be corruptcd, a power not to be. 

 CORRUPTIBILIY from within, is 8 
a thing contains. within itſelf, the ear 
of its own deſtruction. 

CORRUPTIBILITY from wit is 

when a thing is liable to be deſtroy'd by 
external principle. 

COR FI isl ESS (corruptibilites, F. 
corruptibilitas, L.) corruptibility. 

CORRUPTI'COLZL, a ſect of hereticks, 


corryptible. 

CORRU 'PTION of Blood (in Law) is an 
infection that happens to the bloog, ifſue and 
eſtate of a man attainted of treaſon and felony, 
whereby he forfeits all to the king or, other 
lord of the fee, and both he and his children 


CORPUS (7. d. cortiiptus, becauſe it is 
ſobject to corruption) the bulk or 
part of animals,” vegetables, &. 

COR'PUSCLES (with. Nane! Phila | 
pbers) thoſe minute parts or particles ar phy- 
ſical atoms of a body, dy which it is not 
meant the clementary part, nor thoſe prin- 
ciples, which chymiſts call 5ypoſtatical; bur. 

ch particles, whether of 'a imple or com- 
pounded nature, che parts of which will not 
be diſſolved, dixjoined or diffipated by ordinary | 

of beat. 

CORPUSCULA'RIAN, one who holds | 
the corſpuſculat pri 

CORPUSCILARITY (ik 1 
corpuſcular quality. 

CORREC'TIO (with 3 
figure, when the orator unſays — 
already ſaid, and ſays ſomething more ſit 
in the ſtead of it, The ſame as Epanartboſis, 

f pug (of correla, L.) ths 


ng. To 
e ron, ont x whe deres or a- 


| 


engered ignoble; and beſides, his -i 
| r 5 050 OE 
| of whom. he might have claimed by him. 


 CORRUPT/NESS, badneſs, navghtiveſs, 


COR'TES the Rates or the. alembly, of | 
| the lates in Madrid: 1 


coRTEx Vinterianus, a kind of cinna - 
mon, firſt 12 from the Indie * Sao 


captain 2 

| COR/TIEAL part of the brain Lwith. Aus- 
tomiſts) the external barky ſubſtance of the 
brain, full of turnibgs and on the 
outſide, it is. covered with a thin Rin of an 
aſh and griſly colour. The uſe of it is thought 
to be to breed the animal ſpirits, . and many 
anatomiſts do there plhce the ſeat of memory 


and ſleep. 
COR'TICATED (cvticarus, 7.5 having 


the bark pulled off. 


neſs of, or likeneſs, &c+ to bark. _ 

CORUSCA/TIONS (corruſeationes,, of 
coruſcare,' L 
may be cauled | by an $xbalation ſpread under 


one 


EY 
nds, L. an. | 
2 | 


RECTO IUM, in the "Medici E- 
OR e, Ou 


3 
| 
1 
2 
4 
| 
i 


corrohve medicine, 


CORRUGATED ( corrugatus, E. ) | 


Who hold that the body of Teſur chr was 


COR'TICOUSNESS (of cortieſus, F.) ff 


. to lighten, Se. flaſhes that 


* 7 
S, *% 
Wide. Es 27 


_ — — — 


* 
PPP 5 
— 4 — - . Pu — — * 2222 — Rs 
* — NINE ns, nn one. 
2 5 
a — — 1 = 
- — — 
= \ _— EDT 
= 


1 
ik 


one cloud only, which by motion, run 


— —— —＋—— 2 
————— OL RR o 
” 2 —— — — 3 3 


ftructed. 5 


Cc oO 


downwards, is ſet on fire, and ok Nana 
aſter the ſame manner as. a torch newly put 
ut, and yet ſmoaking, which is by ſome 
violence and ſudden motion again enk indled. 
To COSEN, to defraud, to cheat. 
 COSENAGE, cheating, defrauding. 
 COSMOG'ENY (rne&poyivrias of rovu®-, 
the world, and zue, Gr. generation) the 
creation or original of the world. 


- COSS'ET, a lamb, colt, calf, Ce. fallen | 


and brought up by hand without the dam. 
Te COST. (conftare, L.) to be, purchaſed 
a price. > 

COST „che ribs, or thoſe bones which 
with other bones make the zhorax or cheſt, 
being joined backwards with the werrebra's of 
the back, and forward with the cattilages or 
griftles of the ffrenum; they are 12 in num- 
ber on each ſide, 


' 'COSTAL (of ce, L.) belonging to the 


-COSTIVE {conflipatus, L. conflip?e, F.) 1. q 


Bound in the body, having the excretions ob- 


When the paſſage of the gall becomes ob- 
iruted, the body grows coive, and the ex- 
crements of the belly white. Brown. 
While faſter than his coſt we brain indites, 

Phil's quick hand in flowing letters writes; 

His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague's, 

"When he was run away with by his legs. 


SD Prior. 
2. Cloſe, unpermeable. 55 
Clay in dry ſeaſons is ceſive, hardening, 
with the ſun and wind, till unlock'd by in- 
duſtry, fo as to admit of the air and heaven - 
Iy in es. Mor!''s Huſbandry. | 
_ COSTIVENESS, the ſtate of the body in 
which excretion is obſtructed. il | 
Coftiveneſs diſperſes malign and putrid fumes 
out of the guts and meſentery into all parts 
of the body, occaſioning head-aches, fevers, 
loſs of appetite, and diſturbance of concoction. 


| Harvey. 
_ COSTLY, of great price. | 
COST LINESS, the cofting a great price. 
COST MARV, an herb. | 
COS ToNs, chards of artichokes. 


COTES tage or hut) added to the name 
of a place, intimate that the place was deno · 
minated from ſuch a thing; as Cotebill, Corſ- 
woll in Glouceſterſhire, &c. © 8 

COTEM/PORARY (of cen and tempera- 
ins, L.) of, belonging to, or being at the 
ſame time. | 

COTTLEDON (in Aratomy) the cavity 
of the huckle-bone,” that is appointed to re- 
ceive the head of the thigh-bone. © 

COTYLEDON'ES (Anatomy) certain glan- 
nies that are in ſome creatures, but not in 
women; they are diſpoſed up and down the 
chorien or outermoſt membranes which cover 


4 


COT (of cor, Sax. a little houſe, cot | 


3-1 


| cloud juice from the womb for the nouriſhment 


of the fim. They are called Coty/edones 
from the reſemblance they bear to the leaves 
of the herb called Cory/a or A es z alſo 
the gaping meetings of t 

womb, = i 3 


3 


prehend or compriſe. - 
COUCH {with Painters) a lay or impreſ- 


ion of colour, whether in oil or water, Where - 


with the painter covers hls canval; or it is 
the ground-bed or bafis on which any colour 
lies. 3 . | "30S 5 ; 
'\COUCH ED (of eoucher, F.) compriſed or 


' conſealed in. | 


COUDEE!S (in Fortification) are lines that 
return back from the end of the trenches, 
tack'd, F. e 

'COVE'ING (in Architefure) a term uſed 
of houſes that are built projecting forth over 
the ground-plot, and that is turned with a 
; quadrant of a circle (or ſemi-arch) of timber; 
whſch is lathed and plaiſtered, under which 

people may walk drr. 

COVENANT, name of a writ that 
lies fot the breach of covenants. - 

' COVENANT Perſonal, is where a man 
agrees with another to do him ſome work or 
ſervice Se. 0 
| - COVENANT real, is that by which a 
man obliges or ties himſelf to paſs a thing 
pa -+ 5 as lands or tenements, to levy a 

ne, Ce. 


CO'VENT (in Law) the ſociety or mem- 


bers of an abbey or priory. 1 
CO/VENTRVY Bells (with Fleriffs) a kind 
of flower, | „„ 

COV'ERLICT (convreti, F.) a covering 
for Aa bed. . : * 3 — 

COVIERT (among Hunter:) a thicket or 
ſhady place for deer or other beaſts ;' a ſhelter 
or hiding place. ) | 


CO'VERTNESS (ef convert, F.) hidden- | 


neſs. 4 . 5 
COUNCIL (in Church Hiftory) is a ſynod or 
aſſembly of prelates and doctors met for the 
regulating of matters relating to the doctrine or 
diſcipline of the church . » 
A Provincial COUNCIL, is an aſſembly 
of the prelates of a province, under the me- 
ü A 855 
ab National COUNCIL, is 'an affembly 
of the prelates of a nation. under their pri- 
mate or patriarch, 1 Eta | 
An Oecumenia! COUNCIL 2 is an afſembly 
A General COUNCIL J of all the pre- 
lates in Chrifendom, „ 
A COUNCIL of War, is an aſſembly of 
| the principal officers of an army or fleet, oc- 
| caſionally called by the general or admiral to 
confider of the preſent ſtate” of things, and 
cancert meaſures for their conduct, with re- 
ſpect to fieges, retreats, engagements, Cc. 


the /#?;:55 their uſe is to ſeparate the nutri- 


! COUN'SEL (among Meraliffs) is when a 
7 man 


* 


veins in the 
Te COUCH (with Writers, &c.) to com- 


and run almoſt parallel with the place at- 


3 was oak DX "OD I” — 


1 . 8 1 —n 


man endeavours | by 
nature of a thing to induce another perſon to 
ſome 


ligation on him, but muſt leave it to his plea- 


to give the horſe the ſeaſonable and proper 


Their hs with double force, and drive the 


don tor it; and when it is only a kind of in- 


month nogo runnin 


1 of 18 or ſtones of the — height 
e 


c 0 


reaſons taken from the | 


mance, or omiſſion, having, at 
leaft as to the preſent buſineſs, no power over 
that perſon, ſo that he can lay no direct ob- 


ſure and choice, whether he will do it or not. 

COUNTER-wallation (in Fortif.) a coun- 
ter-line or ditch made round a place begs, 
to prevent the ſallies and excorfions of the 
garriſon, 

COUNTERPOISE (with fe ie is the 
balance of the body, or the liberty of the ac- 
tion and ſeat of a horſeman, acquired prac- 
tiling in the manage, ſo that in all the mo- 
tions the horſe makes, the horſeman does not 
incline his body more to one fide than the 
other, but continues in the middle of the ſad- 
dle, bearing equally on the ſtirrups, in order 


aids, 

COUNTER ſeuffle, a falling out of friends 
ene with another; alſo a ſcuffle among ah 
ſoners in the counter, 

COUNT'ING houſe, an apartment or 
cloſet where merchants enter down and keep 
their accounts. 

COUN'TLESS, numberleſs, innumerable. 

COURAGE. (courage, F. cor, L.) bra- 
very, active fortitude, ſpirit of Ml 

Hops e courage; from th 
e 


Dryden. 
COURAGE, that grows from bt; 
very often forſakes a man, when he has occa- 


ſtinct in the ſoul, it breaks out on all occa- 
ſions, without judgment or diſcretion, That 


2 0 


Civil couRsE, the collection of the Ro- 
man laws compi iled by order of Pl 1p PE 

Canonical COURSE, the co tion of the 
Canon law made by Gratianus. 

COURSE, is often. uſed for the time or- 
dinarily ſpent i in learning a ſcience, as a courſe 
of ſtudies, anatomy, philoſopby, Cc. 

To go under a pair of COURSES (Sea 
phraſe) is when a ſhip fails under the main 
ſail and fore fail, without lacing on any bon- 
" COUR'SEY (in a Gally) a ff paſſ. 

a Gally) a pace or 
abont a foot and a half broad, on both ſides ſides of 
which ſtaves are placed. 


COURT Delegates, a court where delegates / 
or commiſſioners are appointed by the king's 
commiſſion to ſet in the court of Chancery 


or elſewhere, upon an appeal made to it. 
This is granted in three caſes z fs, 2 
the ſentence is given by the pre! 6 
official in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe ; bh 
when a ſentence is given in an ecc 1 
cauſe in places exempt z thirdly, when a ſens 
tence given is in the admiralty court, in ſuits 
civil or marine, by order of civil law. 
COURTAUD/ (with Horſemen) a crop. or 
cropped horſe, a bob-tail, 
. COURTAUD (with Moficiams) a bor baſ- 
oon. 
COURTAUD (with Gunners) a ſhort kind 
of ordnance uſed at ſea. 
COUR'TEQUSNESS (courtoifie,F.) cour- 
teous behaviour. 
COURTLINESS (of cour, F. curia, I. 
a court) court - like behaviour. 
To COU'SEN (conſiner, F.) to defraud or 


COUSINET! (with Archie) - cuſtion ; 
is the ſtone which crowns a piedroit or pier, 
or that lies immediately over the capital of 
the impoſt, and under the ſweep ; alſo the 


courage which ariſes from the ſenſe of our 
duty, and from the fear of offending him that 
made us, acts always in an uniform manner, 
and according to the dictates of right reaſon. 
Addi iſon*'s Guardian. 
 COURAGEOUS, Brave, daring, 
erpriſing, adventurous, hardy, ſtout. 
\ COURAGEOUSLY. 


neſs, ſpirit, courage. 

COURANT, a term uſed to expreſs the 
preſent time, as 15% year 1736 is. the courant 
year, the 20th courant is the 20th day of. the 


Price COURANT of any Merchandize, is 
the known and common price Pura, for it. 
Z COURANT. Coin, common. and. paſſable 

oney. 

COURSE (with Arcbite gt) a continued 


throughout the whole length of the work, | 


Bravely, outly, 
COURAGEOUSNESS. Brayery, bold- * 


ö 


| 


bo 


ernament-in the Ionic capital between the A- 
bacus and Echinus, or quarter round, ſerving 
to form the Yoluces. 

COUSIN, a title of honaur which the 


bold, | king beftows to peery or nobles, foreign princes 


of the blood, &c. 

Paternal COUSINS, are ſuch as iſſued from 
relations on the father's fide. 
Maternal COUSINS, . thoſe iſſuing from 

the mother's fide. . 
COVU'SINET. (in ele e.) 
ſtone, whence E vault 

COW/ARDLINESS (of cn and ad, na- 


— . F.) want of cou- 


"COX-BONES 2 vulgar and 2 unin- 
COx-NOONs J telligible cath. 
COX. COMICAl. (erobadiy of the comb or 


"creſt of a cock) conceſted. 


COXEN'DIX. th Anaramifr)is the fame 
3 and is the third and 
lower of the. nameleſs bones called Offa inno- 
m— Err yn" 


2 of Pliaths (in Maſi Na is the 
2 3 of a 3 Nene de in 225 


4 


| 


R 


Jed Arectobulum Coxenditit, that receives . 
head of the thigh bone: the circumference of 
this hollow bag! tipped with a priftle called 


its ſu ercilium, I. 
Comes (not ey of quot, r. 
hy) ſhineſs, ſeeming modeſt . 
ande { n Sag. ir Dan.) a fea 
bel o a wild apple. 
1 Te ke RAB, to be crbſs-gralned, ſur be 
ur 
CRAB (with Sb. ger) © "= wit 
chree cla ws for E whe 
them into the dock 
. To es (of craquer, F. of krac- 
Dut.) to make a erackling noiſe, 
220 T betting of Sagar (with Conft- 
Cie, a boiling of ſugar to ſuch à degree, 
that if you'dip the tip of your finger into cold 
fue by vnd chruſt it into the boiling ſugar, 
and then e A _ mo aga n, * 
the ſogar off with the other fingers, it 
Deer, making a crackling noiſe. | 
CRADLE (of 4 ) the belly. 
CRADLE Scythe ' {with Huſbandmen) 2 
ee with a wooden frame fixt to it for mov- 
ing corn, ard the better laying it in order. 
. CRAFT'INESS (creft, Brit. enæpr, 
Son.) eunntngneſs. 


CRAG'EDNESS 7 (probably of trat 
RA IGINESS F Brit. the top of a nb 
fulneſs of cra 


C RAM Nan Faltoners) a Ab pep. 
ing to hawks in their ſoarage, e, 


A proceeds from cold. 
CRA F (of erampe, Dan. the eram 
ling. 


CRANE (iran, Teut. cnzn, Sax.) 2 oy) k 


With along neck, bill and 1 
CRANE (in America) a fowl of an hideous | 
Form, having a bag under the neck, whith | 
will contain two of water. 15 
A CRANK {iniMe:bunicks) a machine re · 
ſembling an elbow, excepting that it is in 4 belief, 
Jquare form, 5 rojecting out of an axis ot 
| A mo its rotation ſerves to raiſe 
oy the” piſtons” of dakine for raiſing 
3 
CRANK. Sded{Sex 1 term) a Rip ir fd to 
be crank ſided when ſhe cannpt bear ber ſails, 
or . , for fear of being | 
over 1 
 CRANE'NESsS, briſcheſs, ivelineſs, 1 
N44 a' great agHe ; allo a quarre), a 


' CRAISFS (in Pharmacy) 
ture of cualities, either imple or compound ; 
api hen one quality exceeds the reſt, as 


| bot, cold, miſt, dry, &ec. | Before 


"CRASSITY (aher, Lo) aeg, thick- 
neſs, groſſneſs, L. 
| CRAVVINGNESS, an earneſt or eager de- | 
ire afrer, 
To CRAWL, to along flow] 
| CRAZAINESS (prob. , Gr.) 


colouring ſtuff made up 
to be uſed for —.— = painting in dry 00 : 
| Ley either upon 


2. Honour, re 


a convenient alle. | | 


44. 


weak neſs, indiſpoſition of body or — : | 


riding ma 


en 


' ERAY'ON, a ſmall 1 n 


ment. 
To CREAM, 4 cream. 
CREAMY (of Armed L.) having” or full 


Jan uſher to a 
, br gent — educated in an 
academy of borſemanſoip p) withintent to qua - 


of cream. 


CRE/AT {with 


10. himſelf for teachintz the art of riding the 


He”; 

CREA'TABLE, capable of being created, 

CREA'TE creatus, L.) created, made, 

CREATED med, formed, 

' CREDIBILITY, claim tocredit, poſſidili. 
ty of obtaining belief, probability. 

The firſt of thoſe Feds I ſhall fhew 
to be altogether incredible, and the latter ta 
have all the credibility and evidence of which 


a of that nat ble. 
eee, e 
CREDIBLE (eradibilis, 257. worthy of 


credit; deſerving of belief; having | 1 juſt claim 


to belief. 

The ground of credit is" the» credibility of 
things credited; and things are made eredr6/e, 
either by the known condition and quality of 
the \ utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood 
of troth * chemſelves. 

"Hooker, 5. ii. S. 4. 


None can demonſtrate to me that there is 


fuck an iſland as Jamaica, yet, upon the teſ- 


timony of credible perſons, I am free from 


doubt. Tiliotfon's Preface, 
CREDIBLENESS, eredi ee 
of belief, juſt claim to belief. 


The ercaibleneſs of a good part of theſe nar- 
ves has been confirmed. to . a price 


fer of "phylick in the my Indies,” 
? ' CREDIBLY, in a manner tha t claims 


Erorr (eradir, F.) x: Belief Belief. 


Some ſetret truths from legrmed ride con · 
denl' d, 2 


To maids alone, and children ue bereab'd; 

What choagzh no calit 'Gubting wits may 
give, 

The fait and innocent l ill believe, 

F Pope” s Rape of the Lock, 
reputation. 
ne becauſe 1 was told 1 might 
pleaſe fuch-as it was a treit to pleaſe. 508 
3. 'Efteem ; good opinion 
ine learning, though a poet ſaid it, 

1 play, would Ons credir.” "Swift 
Yes, while I live, no richor nobleknare, 


Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
: Pope's 3 Hor, b. i Ne 


Faith ; ; teimomy. 
"The'things which we pats 
only fuch as are received vpe; eredit o 
divine teſtimony, e, re, 


OHoap pe ea 


1. To believe. 


obly diſad vantage of honeſt 


actions of a company, as the Bank, South-Sea, 


TR 


ney, within ſome time limited. 
6. promiſe given. 


They have never thought of violating the | 


publicke credit, or of alienating the revenues 
to other uſes than to what they have been 
thus afigned. Addiſ. Remarks on RO | 
7 · Influence, power not com 
Having 
vide for his own intereſt, he troubled not 
imſelf for that of other men. 


n 


To credit the de ith of thil 
pnion- and motion, we need no mms fun 69 
conſider it. Glanville Scepſ. e. 

g. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 
ou here her monument ſtand ſo, 
To credie.this rude age, and ſhow 
To future times, rp eyen = 
Same patterns did of virtue ſee. 
* Waller. 
y. To truſt; to confide in : ah To admit as 
'a debtor. _.., 

CREDITABLE. 2. Reputable, above 

contempt. 

He ſettled him in 8 good Na way: of | cu 
living, having procured him by his intereſt 
one of the beſt places of % el. 

Arbuthaot " v 
2. Honourable ; eſtimable. 

The. contemplation of things, chat do not | 
ferve to yromote our happineſs, is but a more 
ſpacious and ingenious ſort of idleneſs, a more 
pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. 

Tilla: en Ferm. 2. 

CREDTrABLENESS, reputation, eſ- 

* 2 3 

m theſe ſnares, t is none 
more 3 * than «ditableneſs and re- 
pute of euſtomary vices. , Decay of piety. 5 

CREDITABLY, reputably ; without diſ- 
grace. | 

CREDITOR, heto whom a debt is owed, 
he that gives credit; correlative to debtor. 

CREDULITY (credulice, F. credulitas, 25 
caſineſs of belief; readineſs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being ſubject .to . 


was perſuaded by him. 

CREDULOUS, apt tc believe, unſuſpec- | 
ting ; eafily deceived. 

CREDULOUSNESS, aptneſs to believe 1 
.credulity. 

CREDIT. (in Traffick, F.) a mutual loan | fic 
of. merchandize, Cc. on the reputation of 
the honeſt and folvability of the perſon nego- 
ciating ; alſo the courſe which papers or bills, 
Se. of commerce hase in -negaciating the 


&c, hieh · is ſaid to riſe; when: they are re- 
ceived and bk at prices above par, or the 


] 


* —. but the expeRation den of mo 


ee 
credit enough with his maſter 10 


; | Creed, which, notwithſt 


CR 
| ta of their firſt a 


EDIT (in Ancient g 2 
whigh ford had over their vaſſals, to ſte 


them to lend money for a certain time. 


4 - 


ters given by a merchant, Cc. to ſuch per- 
pr OOTY 
re ent. 


E among iftians 2 
of the articles of oa chriſtian faichy 


of vid cheer are allowed by the canons of 


| the church, viz. that called the 


it bears 
_"—_— 5, is Tae dre e j come 
poſed long after their time; bana 
Creed, and the Nicen⸗ Creed, ow 


are ruſty. 
CRETA'CEOUS (cretaceus, L.) of or be- 


| longing to chalk. 
'| CRETO'IITY (refer 2 


_ _CREUX' (in Scul 71 
2 of which ſom Fares Her 


en un 


- 
ring, a , to drink, or a ſort of 
cup to drink out of, and form) certain 


muſcles which ariſe from the cartilage called 
Cricoides, and are inſerted into the Arytenvides, 
which Aer they draw fideways and outward- 
| ty, the Rimula of the Larynx is widened, 

CRIM'INALNESS (of criminel, F. cri- 


minalis, L.] guiltineſs of a crime. 
Th ATION, 2 blaming or accu- 
fing, L 


CRIMINATORY (criminatorus, L.) full 
of accuſations or crimes. 

CRIMNOI DES 

CRIMNO DES + urine with thick fe- 
diments at the bottom like bran, 


CRIMP'LING patron" ay . 4 
E, i. &. as if the 97 — 


CRIMP, 2 3 in coals, ot an agent or 


trade in coals or are concerned in the coalery. 


hearts, credulity, | 
Si, 4 | hair or long locks, 


| 


CRTNATED (eri, L.) having long 


| *Exmroxrovs (criniger, L.) wearing 


CRIN S (of crisis, Li hair) a fort of 
worms ſometimes found under the ſkin in chil- 
dren, feſembling ſhort thick hairs or briſtles. 

Een eee the betten (wich Phy- 

7 is a crifis which does not quite take a- 
0 the diſeaſe, dot enables the patient to bear 
it better. 

Laperfect CRISIS for the — (with P 
K. dene the diſeaſe becomes my 


4 lent and dange 


CRISP!ED e Ly) curled 3 
made * or brittle. 


Letters of CREDIT (in Commerce) are let; 


To CREEK (prob, of ſc Dan.) to 
make a noiſe ph" poet pond: iy hinges 


( with Phyfcians } 


ſactor for merchants or maſters of ſhips whe - 
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ef theſe it has ſeveral rows, It is very low 


ee them ſpecioully into a ſnare, 


almoſt like a lizard, but much larger. It is 


; C R 


RIS 'NEss, brittleneſs, aptneſs to erum · | 
ble or break. | 
CRISPTTUDE (Du,. L..) curletnefs, 
_, CRISTATED, (eint, L.) having a 

_ ereſt or comb. | : 
RIS TA (with Phyfciant) excreſcences 
of fleſh growing about the fundament, the 
roots of which are often chapt and cleft. 
RTT RHE (with Phyficians) alittle oblong 
puſh or ſwelling growing to the eye-brows 
where the hairs are, ſo called from its re- 

. fembling a barley· corn. | 

CRIT ICALLY ( en evitiguant, F. eritice 
ms L.) like a critick ; alſo in the very nick 
of time. 

__ CRITIICALNESS, an aptnefs to judge 
and cenſure mens aQtions, ia, ae writings. 

. CROCODILE (of ne-, of gend, 
faffron, and Jag, fearing, Gr. becauſe it 
abhort the ſmell] and flower of ſaffron) an am- 
phibious, cruel, voracious animal, in ſhape 


| found principally in the river Nile in Egypr. 
It DOT with very hard ſcales, Nh 
are not to be pierced without great difficulty 

ing under the belly, where the ſkin is 
tender. It has a wide throat with teeth ſharp 
and ſeparated, which enter one within another; 


upon its feet and crawls almoſt upon the earth. 
It runs with t ſwiftneſs ; det does not 
eaſily turn iti It lives a long time, and is 
Faid to grow continually till its death. There 
have been ſome of 15 or 18 cubits length. 
The crocodiles lay their eggs on the ground 
or in the ſand, near the water fide, their eggs 
'are like gooſes eggs, and ſometimes there are 
60 of them. They cover them in the ſand 
| that the heat of the ſun may contribute to 
Harch them; when their bowels are taken 


out, or they are wounded, they ſmell very a- 
Fo | 
Thc 


| re are ſeveral ways of taking them, 
SOmetimes they are caught with great hooks, 
baited with hogs fleſh, with which they are 
much delighted: At other times they are 


taken in pits covered with boughs and earth, | the Ch 


into which when they fall they are not able 
to get out. 
CROCODILITES (with Rberericians) a 


_ captious and ſophiſtica kind of argumenta- } 


tion, ſo ordered as to ſeduce the unwary, and 
- CROCODILINE {crecedilinus, L. of 
Nn, Gr.) like a crocodile; alſo ſophi- 


' CROFT, a flip of ground PE! BEAR 
an houſe, which is called toft ; ſo formerly 
. they uſed this ſaying of 2 yery poor 


man, Ge 
bad ne tft ne croft, i. e. be had neither bouſe | 


mor land. "= ä 
. 
ition againſt Infidels, for conquering the 
. Hely Land, becauſe thoſe that engaged in the 


expedition wore a crots on their boſoms, and 


* & N bs 
, 7 y 
,- * 


and bore « eroſt in their ſtandards, There were 
at ſeveral times eight croiſides, the firſt was 
begun at the ' ſolicitation of the patriarch of 
eruſalem, in the year 109% 4 the ſecond 
n 1144, under Luft VII. the third in 1138, 
by 27 II. of England, and Phillis A- 
tufius of France; the fourth in 1195, by 
pope Celeftin III. and the emperbr Henry VI. 
the fifth and fixth was publiſhed in 1298, and 
1213, by pope Innocent III. the ſeventh was 
undertaken by St. Leuis about the year 2245 ; 
and the laſt was in the year 1268. 
CROV/ISIERS, a religious order, or a con- 
tion of regular canons. + 
ROISUER 2 (of croix, F.) a ſhephert's 
CROIZUVERS crook, a ſymbol of paſ- 
toral authority; being a ſtaff of gold or filver, 
crooked at the top, carried before biſhops and 
abbots, and held in the hand when they give 
benediCtions. 
CROUCH'/ING (of croeber, F.) bowing 
down, ſtooping. ; 
ACROW (cnape, Sax.) a bird well 


CROW-NET, a net to cateh wild fowl in. 
CROWNS, At this time there are 
not only crowns for kings a 
or emperors; but coronets 
for princes, dukes, mar- 
quifſes, earls, viſcounts, 
barons, which ſee under 
their articles ; the 
Engliſh crown is in the | 
form repreſented in the . 
efcutcheon, n 
The Engliſh CROWN is adorn'd with four 
croſſes, in the manner of thofe of Malta, be- 
tween which are Flozwer-de-lis's, It is co- 
vered with four diadems, which meet at 
little globe ſupporting a croſs, | ö 
Papal CROWN is compoſed of a Tiara, 


"RN. 


— 


and a triple crown encompaſſing the Tiara, 


having two pendants like the mitres of bi- 
ſhops. "Theſe three crowns repreſent the pre- 
tended triple capacity of the pope, wiz. as high 
prieſt, fopreme judge, and ſole legiſlator of 
Imperial CROWN, is a Bonnet or Triari 
with a ſemicircle of gold, ſupporting a globe 
with a croſs at 8 
The French CROWN is a circle of eight 
' Flower-de-lis's, encompaſſed with fix dia- 
dems, bearing at top a double Flower-de-ls, 
which is the creſt of France. Tk 
The Spaniſh CROWN is adorned with 
large indented leaves, covered with diadems 
bordering on a globe ſurmounted with a croſs. 
CROWN (in a Figurative Senſe) fignifics 
kingdom, e eee 
Ratiated ? CROWN 7 One which 


Painted x2 points. 

Pearld y t x Crowned: with 

Flowered Þ CROWNS 4 pearls or leaves 
Parſiq, c. L. mallage, xc. 


CROWN 


. 


CROWN Nie with Bitas| « plant 
called Frier's Ng, (ith my 

CROWN (with Geometricians) a plane 
included between two parallel or excentrick 
perimeters of circles that are unequal, 2 
rated by the motion of ſome part 1 
my round a centre, the moving part not 

vous to the centre. 

OWNING (with Arebitecti) any thing | 
that terminates or finiſhes a decotation of ar - 
chitecture ; as a corniſh, a pediment, acro- 
teria, Cc. 

CROWNS 
certain coloured rings which appear like Halo“ 
but of. the colours of the rainbow, and at a 
leſs diſtance than the common Halo's about 
the bodies of the ſun and moon. 

CRU'CIAL Incifion (with 3 an 
inciſion or cut in ſome fleſhy parts in 
ſorm of a croſs, 

bas 564 nag (cruciger, L.) beating 
acro 

CRUDE (cradus, L.) that has not had the 
degree of coction, i. 6. heat requiſite to pra- 
pare it for eating or ſome other purpoſe. 

CRUDE Humours (with Phyſics) are ſuch 
humours as want that preparation and elabo- 


ration which they ordinarily receive from 


digeſtion, 

CRUDEL/ITY (crudelitas, L.) cruelty. 

CRUDE/NESS (crudite, F. cruditas, L.) 
rawneſy, 

CRUDITY (with Phy/icians) may be de- 
fined to be that eſtate of a diſeaſe, in which 
the morbifick matter is 1 ſuch bulk, figure, 
coheſion, mobility or ĩnactivity, which create 
or increaſe the diſeaſe. 

CRU/ELNESS (crudelitas, L. cruauti, f.) 
barbarouſneſs,  fierceneſs, hard- bearcedneſo, 
ill uſage, rigour, unmerciful tem 

ene accnumian, 

Se to crumble, 
CRUM/MY (of enuma, Sar.) ſoft as 
"CRUMPLLED (of mier, Sax.) full of 
U E c s 
erumples or — V2 4 

CRUSE (cruche, F, krus, Dut.) phial for 
oil or vinegar, 

CRUSTA/CEQUS Sbell.fſbes, are fiſhes 
covered with ſhells, which are made up of 
8 joints, ſuch as lobſters, crabs, cray- 


CRUST A'CEOUS Shells, are generally 
bfter than teſtaceous ones, which are intirely 
a -_ piece, 2 are much harder, thicker, 
and ſtronger cruſtaceous ones, as ſcallops, 
oyſters, cockles,  &c. 


CRUSTA/CEOUSNESS (crufta, L. a 
hell) hardneſs, like or covered with 
2 ſhell, as ſhell- fi ſh. wy 


CRUST/INESS (of croutenx, F. craffoſus, 
* hardneſs. of bread ; alſo 2 2 


n, ſeeret, hid 


n 


j CRYS'TAL (in Chimica/ Prep) is er- 
1 preſſed by this character, W. 
CRYS/TAL mineral, is ſalt petre 
with ſulphur, the ſalt-petre being put in a 
crucible and ſet ina furnace, and When it is 
in fufion, a ſmall quantity of flour of fol- 


ur is added at ſeveral times, the qu 
— drams of ſulphur to eight e 


PFORYSTALULOMANCY (of e er 
and fuulila, Gr.) a ſort of divination or ſore- 


is a ſolution of copper in ſpirit of 2 _ 

porated and cryſtallized to gain the ſalt dre 
cryſtals are uſed as caufticks,, but will 

12 ſed to the air. 


common verdegreaſe diſſolved in diſtilled vi- 
fans = and ſet in a cool place to cryſtallize, 
CRYSTALS of A/um, is lum purified and 


tartar ; the 
liant like diamonds, 

CRYSTALS / Tartar, is tartar purified 
and diflolved, and again coagulated in form 
of cryſtals, To do this, they boil the tartar 
in water, ſkim it and ſtrain it, and when it is 
cool, little white ſhining chryſtals are form- 
2 at the edges, and alſo a pellicle or cream 

wimming at the top. 

CRYSTALS of Tartar calybeated, is whene 
the tartar is impregnated with the rare 
foluble parts of iron. 


it is changed with the ſulphureous parts of 
antimony to make it vomitive. 


CRYSTALS of Mears, is iron reduced into 
ſalts by an acid liquor, 

SA (among the Romans) a deity ſup- 
poſed to rock infants in their cradles. Q 
| CU'BATORY (cabatorims, L.} a dormiter 
or dormitory. 

CUBE, is a figure compre- 
hended under fix equal 2 
each being a geometrical ſquare, 
the fame as a die, as in the fi - 
gure. 

CUBE Square (in Gromerry) is the | biqua- 
drate or fourth power, which is produced by 
the root or fide being thrice — 
tvs ene 

uare, 27 the cu are or biquadrate. 
| CU'BIC (xeCrn, Gr.) of os pertaining wo 
or having the figure of a cube. 


=D 


| ber multipliee 8 times into 1 
CUCUR'BITA a eu or 
CUCURBITU'/LA mn veſſel made 


of tin, Sc. uſed commonly in bagnio's, they 
apply it to the body either with or without 


ſome other part, or if it be corrupt, al 


eker Gr.) 


cuate it ot let it out. 
| 2 


4 


telling future events by means of a mirror or 
Colours (with Meteorologiftt) | looking 


CREGTALS of Copper (with chm; 


| CRYSTALS of Vun, (with C 00 


reduced into cryſtals in the ſame manner as 
eryſtals are quadrangular and bril- ; 


CRYSTALS of Tartar emetick, is when ; 


CUBUS CUBI, the gth eee 


ſcarification, to divert or drive the blood into 


'EVEURATITA ce ? a cupping veſfel 

CUCURBITA venteſa J uſed without ſca- 
Afication, and it commonly applied or ſet on 
to the moſt fleſhy parts, where there is no 
3 of hurting the large veſſels and nerves, 


__  * CUCURBITA'CEOUS Plants, ſuch as 
reſemble a gourd. . 85 > ie] : 
CUD-WEED : (with Botaniſtt) a plant 
..,cCUD-WORT I whote leaves. are made 
uſe of inſtead of cotton, and thence; it is-cal- 


Jed cotton- > 

CUL DE LAMP (A. cbitett᷑ure) ſeveral de- 
 evrationsin maſonry, &c. in vaults and ceil- 
dings to finiſh the bottom of works, and ſome- 


what wreathed in the manner of a teſtudo, F. O 
CUL DE FOUR (Maſonry) a fort of low |, 


ſpherical vault like an oven, F. 
CUL DE FOUR: of 4 Niche (Maſonry) 
the arched vault of a niche on a plan that 


is circular. | 


. CU/LINARY Fire (according to Boerbaave) | 


a portion of pure elementary or ſolar. fire, at- 
tracted by the oily or ſulphureous parts of the 
fuel, with ſuch velocity, that it moves the 
Came, agitates and whirls them violently about, 
and by degrees breaks and attenuates them, 
renders them volatile, and diſperſes them into 


air. 
CUL'LENDER. See Colander, © 
CUL'LIAGE 7 a cuſtom of the lords lying 
CUL'LAGE S the firſt night with their 
vaſſal's brides. | LS 
- CULMIF*EROUS (of culmus and fero, L.) 
bearing ſtems and ftalks. 1 | 
- CUL/MINANT (culminans, L.) rifing up 
to the top or height, culminating. 
CULMINA'TION, an aſcending or com- 


to the top. 
(ciph⁰νitas, L.) 


3 


CUL'PABLENESS 7. 
CUEPABILATY 
guiltineſs, faultineſs. ; 
© CULPA'TION, a blaming, a finding 

fault, L. | 
CULi/VENAGE, faint: heartedneſs ; turn- 
ing tail to run away. | 
| CULi'VERIN (couleworine, F. of coluber, 
5 inake) a piece of ordnance of ſeveral 
Zes. . f 
- CULVERIN of the leaft fize (with Gun- 
ners) a piece of ordnance of five inches diame- 
ter at the bore, weight about 4000 pound, 
carries a ball four inches three quarters diame- 
ter, and fourteen pound weight, and requires 
a charge of ten pound of powder. 
CULVERIN ordinary (with Gunners) is a 
largergun about 5000 pound weight, is five 
inches one quarter diameter at the bore, carries 
a ball of ſeventeen pound five ounces weight, 
and fiveinches dia meter, and requires a charge 
of eleven pound fix ountes of powder. | 
- CULVERIN FExtraordin (with Gun- | 
ners) a large piece of ordnance in length about 
feet, weighing 8000 pound, the dia- 
meter at the bare being five inches and a half, | 


| earries_ a het of ive inches ene quar . 
| charge of twelve pounds and a half or powder, 


, 1 
C R ; 


ter, and twenty pound weight, 2 


| | CUL!VER-TAILING(withdbigwrighes) 


* 


is the faſtening or le itim one timber into ano- 
ther, ſo that they cannot flip out, a8 the carl · 
ings into the beams of a ffiip:ꝰ·æꝰ—-w: 

CUM'/BRANCES,; incambrances. 

| CUM'BROUS, cumberſom- Milton, 

CUM/BERSOMNESS (prob. of cumulys, 
L. an heap or kummern, Teut.) nnweildinefs, 

CUMIIN {(xupiyoy, Gr.) an herb like. fen« 
nel, but- leſs]; the feed of which ie good in 

colicks, Fe, . — * 

eee (cundipetens,” L.) all 
WErruts | . 
CUNCTITTRNENT  (can@#itenenr, L.) 
' holding or poſſeſſing all things, 

CU/NEATED. (cuneatys, L.) made in form 
of a wedge. . 

CUN NIN 2 (Sea Term) dinedting, as the 

CON DING J cunning of a ſhip ig the 
directing the per ion at heim how. to her. 
|  CUNININGNESS (cunningteþpe, Far.) 

craitineſs, Sc. \ 1 445 N 
reg Wet (cupido, L.) the fabulous god of 

; SY | 
CU/PULO (in Acbitecture) an arched 
room or turret, ſtanding on the very top of 
„FCC. 
circle or polygon z otherwiſe called a lanthorn. 
| CU'/RABLENESS (of curare, L. to heal 

and neſs) capableneſs of cure, 

A CURB (with Farriers) is a hard and cal - 
lous tumour running on the inſide of a borſe's 
hoof, i. e. on that part of the hoof that is op- 
| polite to the leg of the ſame ſide. 

CURE (wich Falconer) a which 
they give their hawks, in form of little balls 
or pellets of hemp, cotton or feathers, to 
imbide or drink up cheir phlegm. 

CU/RIOUSNESS.  (curiofitas, L..) over- 
much carey a paſſion or deſire. of ſeeing or 
knowing; alſo delicateneſs or niceneſs; 2 
rarity or curious thing · 23 

CURL RENTNESS (of current, L.) cur- 
rency, having a free\'courſe. - : 

CUR'RENTS (with Naviga ters) are im- 
petuous motions of the waters, which in cer- 
tain latitudes run and ſet on particular points 
of the compaſs : and -uſually- their force is 
comformable to the courſe of the moon, ſo at 
to be more rapid or ſtrong when ſhe is at the 
change or full, and the weaker when ſhe is in 
the wane. NOT, 

CUR/RIERS were in- 
corporated anno 1438, in 

the rath of king Henry 
I. and bear for their ar- 
morial enſigns; ſable, a 
croſs engrail'd O- 

four pair of ſhares in Jal- 
tire argent. The creſt 2 
arms, the hands holding 


a 


2 ſhave, the ſupporters 


C2 * * 
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a buck or and à goat argent. The motto, 
Sper naſtra Deus. e 

Their hall is fituate near the weſt- end of 
TLondon-wall, f | 

CUR/RISH (of kirren, Teut. to grin) cur- 
ke, doggiſh, churliſh, furly, ill-natured- | 

UR'RIS HNESS' (probably of Cur, a 

mongrel-dog) doggiſhneſs, ſnarling. 

CUR'SEDNESS (of cunpe, Sax;) the be- 
ing deſerving of a curſe, vileneſs, &c, 


CUR'/SOR, = little braſs ruler, repreſent - 
ing the hotizon ; a ruler or label. L. 


; CUR/SORINESS (of curſorius, L.) haſti- 
neſs, running over ſlightly. | 5 
CUR TAT E Diftance (with Aftronomers) 
is the diſtance of a planet's place from the 
ſun reduced to the eeliptick. N 
CUR'TESY of England. See Courteſy. + 
CURTILASS (9. d. curtailed or curt axe) 
a ſhort ſword, a kind of hanger. 
Refification of a CURVE, is the finding 
of a right line equal to a curve. 
Quadrature of a CURVE, is the finding 
out of the area or ſpace included by a curve; 


or the _— a quadrangle equal to a 
curvilineal ſpace. 

Fanily of CURVES, an aſſemblage or col- 
lection of ſeveral curves of different kinds, all 
which are defined by the ſame equation of an 
indeterminate degree; but differently accord- 
ing to the diverſity of their kind. | 


CUS'PIDATED Hyperbola (with Marb.) | 


a kind of Hyperbola, whoſe 2 parts concur 
and terminate in the angle of contact. 


CUS'TOM, was firſt paid in England in | | 


the reign of Henry VI. when the parliament 
ſettled a duty in the year 1425 of 124. in the 
pound upon all merchandizes imported or ex- 
ported; this cuſtom was ſettled but for 3 
years, and in the act was a proviſo, that the 
king ſhould not make a grant to any perſon, 
nor that it ſhould be any preſident for the like 


| to be done; but yet all the kings fince his 


time have had it for life, 

General CUSTOM (in Lats) is a cuſtom 
which is allowed throughout the whole king- 
dom of England. | | 

Particular CUST OM (in Law) is that 
which belongs to this or that particular, as 


gavel=kind to Kent, or ſuch as that of a lord- | 


ſhip, city or town. 
CUSTOM (with Tradeſmen) the praftiſe 


or buſineſs of a ſhop. 
CUSTOMABLENESSE (of coittume, F.) 
CUS/TOMARINESS 5 cuſftomarineſs, 


liableneſs to pay cuſtom. *, 

CUT and LONG-TAIL, all together 
univerſally, | ; 

CUTE ((acutur, L.) ſharp, quick-witted. 
 CUTIS (in Anatomy) the inner ſkin, which 
lies under the cuticle or ſcarf ſkin, is thickiſh, 
alſo full of pores. It conſiſts of ſeveral fila- 
ments of the veins, arteries, nerves and fibres, 
uterwoyen one with another and full of zlan- 
Lules, ly mpheducts, Se. ' 


| 6 daggers in 3 ſaltire crof- 


1225 


r 


* 
F 
* 


cur- r (with Painters) is the lying 


one ſtrong lively colour on another without 


any ſhade or ſoftening. PF 24 
CUTTING (with Horſemen) is when the 
feet of a horſe interfere; or when he beats 
off the ſkin of the paſterp joint of one foot 
with another.. 1 ä 
CUTTLE. Fi, a ea fiſh, which throw- 
ing out a black juice like ink, lies hid in the 


2 in that obſeurity, and ſo eſcapes the 

„ N 
curLERS were firſt 5 
incorporated Anno 1413 . 


by Henry VI. confirm'd . 
by ſeveral of our kings * 
ſince, and by K. James, |. 


I. Their arms are Gulet, 


ſes argent, handled and 
hilted or pointing towards 
the chief. The ſupport- | 
ers 2 elepharts-argent, the creſt a third, with 
a caſtle on his back or. | 8 
Their hall is on the ſouth fide of Cloke lane. 
CY'CLOID (in Geometry) is a curve, as 
BCD deſcribed by the point à in the periphery 
of a circle, while the circle rolls along a right 


curve begins, to the point D where it ends; 
this is alſo called a trochloi. 


* 


eye, Gr.) the firſt inhabitants of Srcily, men 
of a gigantick ſize, as appeared by bones found 
in ſeveral tombs ; they were very ſavage, and 
frequented chiefly the neighbourhood of mount 
Etna, whence the poets took occaſion to 
repreſent them as Yulcan's workmen, whom 
he employed to make thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
CY/CLUS (xuza®-, Gr.) a circle or round; 
a cycle, as of the fun, moon, Sc. L. 
CYG/NUS, a ſwan. | 
CYL/INDER (with Surgeons, &c.) a roll o 
plaiſter. ö 


cylindrus, L. of xux3$p®-, Gr.) the being of 
a cylindrical form. g ; 

CYLINDRO-METRIC Scale, an inftru- 
ment for meaſuring of cylindrical dimenfions. 
CY LIN'DRUS {with Phyficians) a plaiſter 
made | oblong, which ſome phyficians call 
Magdaleo. | PN 

CYMA'TIUM (zvpeariy, Gr.) à little 
wave. 17 

CYMATIUM (with Aebitects) a mem- 
ber or moulding of the cornice, whoſe profile 
is waved, 7. e. concave at the top and convex 


— 


at the bottom. 
| 2 Doric 


A) 


line; as BD from the point B where the 


CY'/CLOPS (xy a:w, g. d. having a round * 


CYLIN/DRICALNESS (of cylindre, F. 


* 
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nan inflammation of the inner muſcles of the 


Dat, dicat, dedicatque, i. e. he gives, ſets 


. Noſtri, i. e. of our Lord, L. 


to know) an Athenian artificer, the ſon of 


n oth Pr 8 een 2 
: 8 i 
3 * 
* 
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Doric CYMATIUM (ArchiteFure) is a | 
cavetto, or a cavity leſs than a ſemicircle, 
having its projecture ſubduple its height. 

. Leſbian CV M. AT IU M, is: a concavo- 
convex member, having its projecture ſubdu- 
ple its height. . | 
' Tuſcan CYMATIUM, conſiſts of an ovolo 
or quarter round. 5 

CYNAN'CHE (uwayyn, of xywy, a dog, 
and x", pain, Gr.) a ſquinancy or quinſey, 


throat, attended with a difficulty of breathing 
and continual fever; a diſeaſe that dogs are 
uently troubled with. 
CYN/ICALNESS (of cynigue, F. cynicus 
L. of xvy®% Gr. a dog) churlithneſs, moroſe · 
nels, | | 


D 
D d Roman, D d Tralicł, D D Eng- 


D v Saxon, A Greet, Y Hebrew, 
are the fourth letters of their reſpective al- 
phabets. | ; 
D, is pronounced in moſt or all Engliſb 
words except Wedneſday, | 

D, in Latin numbers fignifies 500, and a 
daſh over it as B, 5000, _ * 

D. D. (in Inſcriptiont) frequently ſtands for 
Dedicavit Deo, i. e. he has dedicated to 
God, or tor Dono Dedet, i. e. he preſented, 
L 


D. D. D. (in Inſcriptions) ſtands often for 
Dignum Deo Donum dedit, 1. e. he offered an 
acceptable preſent to God, L. 

D. D. D. Q. (in Inſcriptions) ſtands for 


apart, and dedicates, L. 

D. D. Q. S. (in Inſcriptions) ſtands for 
Diis Deabuſque Sacrum, i. e. conſecrated to 
the gods and goddeſſes, L. . 

D. N. (in Inſcriptions) ftands for Domini 

DABITIS (with Logicians) one of the 
moods of ſylloviſms. 

DAB'BLEKR (ef dabberen, Dutch) one that 
ſplaſhes or ftirs water about ; alſo one ſlightly 
furniſhed with an art, Cc. as a Dabbier in 
Politicks, &c. | 

DAD .cad, C, Brit, dadda, 5 a 
DaD DA { name by which young chil- 
dren call their fathers. 
___ DA/DALUS (Sa, 7. e. artificial, 
of a dada , to do artificially, or of dal, 


: Micicn, ſaid to have lived A. M. 2874, about 
the time that Gideon judged Iſrael. 
DAEDA'LEAN dædaleus, L. of dad, 
of dN NW, I do artificially, &c.) cunning, 
witty, artificial, ingenious, 
D/E/MON (8atoy, either of Jaife9a:, to 
. adminiſter z becauſe ſuppoſed to attend on, 


and to miniſter to men; or, as others ſay, of | 
; | 


DA 


dale, i. c. dale, becauſe of an athereal ſubs 


ſtance; or of Jaiew, to know, Gr.) a devil, 


{ a ſpicit' either good or bad; ſome Hearben 
writers uſe it to fignify the devil or an evil 


ſpirit. „„ 5 
2 A DA MO/NIACK 8 L. of 
,und, Gr.) one poſſeſſed with a devil 
NS } + 15 | x 
\ 1 (Vezlice, Sax,) every day, day 
y day. 7 
DalNTTINEss (of darn, obſ. F.) delicacy, 
niceneſs in eating, &c. 
DART (of dayeria of day, or Dæ ß, Sax. 
which at firſt ſigniſied the daily yield of 
milch-cows, or profit made of them, or others 
of derriere, F. behind, g. a houſe backwards) 
a place where milk and milk-meats are made 


| and kepr, 


DALLIANCE. 1. Interchange of careſſes, 
acts of fondneſs, _ 
Nor gentle purpoſe, nor efidearing ſmiles 
Wanted; nor youthful dalliarce, as beſeemg 
Fair couple, link'd in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. 
Milt. Par. Loft, b. iv. J. 332. 
2. Conjugal converſation z 3. delay, procraſ. 
tination. | 
To DALLY (dolleu, Dut. to trifle.) 1. 
To trifle, to play the fool, to amuſe one's 
ſelf with idle play, to loſe time in trifles; 
2. to exchange careſſes, to play the wanton, 
to fondle: 3. to ſport, to play, to frolick ; 
4+ to delay. | 
To DALLY, to put off, to delay, to a« 
muſe till a proper opportunity. _ 
DAMAGES (in Common Law) the hin- 
drances that the plantiff or demandant hath 
ſuffered by means of the wrong done to him 
by the defendant. i 
To DAMAGE (domma ger, F.) to do hurt, 
to prejudice. | 
| DAMAGE clear (Law Term) a duty for- 
merly paid to the prothonotaries and other 
clerks, being a third, fixth or tenth part of 
the damage recovered, upon a trial in any 
court of juſtice ; but was diſannulled the 17th 
of Charles II, h | 
DAMAGE Feaſant (g. d. doing hurt or 
miſchief) a term uſed when the beaſts of a 
ſtranger get into another man's ground, and 
feed there, ſpoiling graſs or corn, in which 
caſe the owner of the ground may diftrain or 
impound them as well in the night as in the 
day. N 
DAM' AGEABLE (dommageable, F.) pre- 
judicial, hurtful. | te 
DAMNABIL'ITY (damnabilitas, L.) 
damnableneſs. capableneſs of condemnation. 
DAM'NATORY (damnatorius, L.) con- 
demning, or that is condemned. 
DAMNIPFICK (damnificus, L.) that bring- 
eth damage or hurt, endamaging. 
DAM'NABLENESS (damnable, F. damma- 
bilis, L.) damning, impiety, horribleneſs. 
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AMP ISHNESS 


DAMPNEFSS T moifineſs, wetneſs, 


DAMps (in Mines) are noxious exhalations 


which ſometimes ſuffocate thoſe that work 
in them, and are otherwiſe prejudicial, they 
are diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts, 1 85 | 


1. The Peas- Bhom DAMP (at the mines 


at the Peak in Derbyſhire) this damp is ſup- 
poſed to proceed from the multitude of the 
red trefoil flowers, called honeyſuckles, with 


which the lime-ſtone meadows do there a- 
It takes its name from the likeneſs 


bound, | 
to the ſmell of peas bloſſoms. It is ſaid al- 
ways to come in the fummer-time, but is not 
mortal. 

2. The fulminating DAMPS, theſe are 


found frequently in coal- mines, but very ſel- 


dom, if at all, in lead- mines. If the va- 
pour of theſe ſort of damps is touched by the 
flame of a .candle, it immediately catches 
fired gunpowder, + — - 

3. The common DAMPS, affect perſons with 
ſhortneſs of breath and difficulty of breathing; 
but are ſeldom” injurious any farther, if the 
perſons affected with it do not ſwoon, which 


fire, and has all the effects of lightening or 


if they do, though they are not quite ſuffo- |. 
cated, are yet tormented with very violent | 


convulfions on their recovery, The coming 
of theſe ſort of damps is known by the flame 
of the candles becoming round, and growing 
leſſer and leſſer till it go quite out. The 


method of curing thoſe that ſwoon, is by lay- | 
ing them on their bellies, with their mouth 


to a hole dug in the ground, and if that does 
not recover them, they fill them full of ale, 


and if that fails, they look upon their caſe 


deſperate. ̃ 


4. The Glebe DAMP, this by miners is | 


ſuppoſed to gather from the ſteam of the 
bodies and the candles, which: aſcending up 
into the higheſt part of the vault, do there 
condenſe, and in time a film grows over it, 
which corrupts and becomes peſtilential. It 
appears of a round form, about the bigneſs of 
a football, hanging in the higheſt part of the 


roof, of ſuch paſſages of the mine, as branch | 


out from the main-grove. It is covered with 
a ſkin about the thickneſs of a cobweb. If 
this ſkin be broken by a ſplinter or any other 
accident, the damp preſently flies out and 


ſuffocates all that are near it, the workmen | 


have a way of breaking it at a diſtance by 
the help of a ſtick and a long rope, which 
being done, they afterwards / purify the place 
with fire, | 
DANE- LACE (Dane-lea'g, Sax.) the laws 
that were in force in England during the time 
of the Daniſh government, which took place 
chiefly in fifteen counties, York, Derby, Not- 
angham, Middleſex, Norfolk, joe why and 
Fs ag Ping th Lincoln; Northampton, 
Jertfor *, Duffolk, ; 
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| DAW'OFR 2 n payment of monep 


foreſt-tenants to their lords, that they might 
have leave to plow and ſow in the time of 
pannage or maſt-feeding, it is ctherwiſe called 
lief or lef-filver, „„ 
DAN'GEROUSNESS (of dangereux, F.) 
hazardouſneſs, 2 
DANG/LING (9. d. down and hanging! 
hanging down, pendulous. , 
The DANK, the moiſture or ſeat. of dank - 
neſs or wetneſs, | 
 DANK/ISH, a little moift or wet. 
DANK/ISHNESS, moiſtneſs. 1 
" DARDANA/RIUS, an uſurer, a mono- 
poliſt, ſuch as eaus d a ſcarcity and dearneſs of 
proviſions, and particularly of corns, by buying” 
them up and hoarding them, to raife their 
value in order to ſell them at an extravagant 
price, | 2 
To DARE (dearran, Sax.) derren, Dutch) 
to have courage for any purpoſe; not to be 
afraid; to adventure; to be advent'rous. 
I dare do all that may become a man; TP 
Who dares do more, is none. 5 
| | Shakeſp. Mackbeth 


Like one whodurft his deſtiny controul. 
| 3 | Dryden. 
Deliberate and well weigh'd courage Ede 
both to be cautious and to dare, as occafion” 
„ = m s | 
To DARE, to challenge, to defy. oY 
Preſumptuous wretch ? what mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. 
N 5 ; © - Granville. 
DARING, bold, adventurbus, fearleſs, 
courageous, intrepid, brave, ſtout. 97 as ler 
 DARINGLY, beldly, courageoufly, fear- 
lefsly, impudently, outrageouſly. 
DA/RINGNESS (deanyeippe of veapnnan, 
Sax.) adventurouſneſs, boldneſs, ; 
DARK Ten, a portable camera obſcura, 
made net unlike to a deſk, and fitted with op- 
tick glaſſes, to take proſpects of landſt ips, 
buildings, fortifications, S. 
DARKNESS (deonenerre, Sax.) want 
of light, obſcurity, hiddenneſs. | 
DARK'LING, obſcurity making dark. 
Milton. e 1355 
DARK SOMNESS, obſcureneſs darkiſhneſs. 
To DARN (probably of dynnan, Sar. to 
hide) to ſew crofs-wiſe in imitation of hat 
is woven. | 17 858 
|  DAS'TARDLY, cowardly, faint-heartedly, 
' DAS'TARPFY, cowardlinels. 3 
, DAYTIVE Turelage (Civil Law) a tutelage 
of a minor appointed by a magiſtrate, -  -- 
_ 'DAVID's Staff (with Navigators) an in- 
ſtrument confiſting of two triangles Joined to- 
gether, each having its baſe arch'd, and con- 
taining a' quadrant of 90 degrees between 
them in the cirele of their baſes. + | 
DAUNT ED (don, F. domitus, L. tamed 
feared, e 
| 2 
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| DANGE/RIUM F antiently made by the 


The father bore it with undaunted foul, © 
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or diſcouragement. 


their arms; the laſt of thoſe princes having 


. crown ſhould be called Dauphin,. and ever at- 
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 DAUNT'LESNESS, a being without, fear | 


DAUPHIN, the next heir to the crown 
of France, which is ſuppoſed>to have proceed- 
ed from the name, the Dauphins of Vi nnois, 
who were ſovereigns of the province Dau- 

ne in France, having taken the Dolphin for 


no iſfue, gave his diminions ta the crown of 
France, upon condition that the heir of the 


ter bear a Dolphin for his arms. 5 
DAWN'ING, the beginning of the day. 
DAY, as to the beginning of the day, we in 

England begin the natural day at twelve 


o*clock at night, which cuſtom we ſeem to| 


have borrowed from the Egyprians, or Ro- 
mans, who began it at that time. The 
religious natural day at ſun-ſet, and thus do 
the Italians, Bohemians and Polanders. The 
Jews, Chaldeans and | Babylonians begin their 


day at ſun- riſing, and ſo do the Perſians; but |, 


_— 


the Arabians from noon. . | 

To be diſmiſſed without DAY (Law term) is 
to be abſolutely diſcharged the court. 

To have a DAY by the Roll (Lau term) to 
have a day of appearance aſſign d. 

DAY Ver of land {among the Ancients) 
as much land as could be plough'd up in one 


day's work; or, as it is ſtill called by farmers, | 


one Exe. | 
DEA'CINATED (deacinatus, L.) clean- 
ſed from the kernelss. | 
DEA'CONSHIP (of diaconus, L. and ſpip 
an Engli termination for office) the office 
or dignity of a deacon, ; 
To. DEAD'EN . (of dead, Sax.) to take 
away from the force of 'a weight, blow, &c. 
DEAD Vater (with Mariners) is the eddy 
water that is next behind the ſtern of the 
ſkip, which is ſo termed, becauſe it does not 
paſs away ſo ſwiftly, as that water does that 
runs by her ſide; ſo that when a ſhip has a 
makes much dead water. | 
DEAD'LY (of veadlic, Sax.) cauſing 


DEAF'ISH, ſomething hard of hearing. 


DEAF'NESS (RET e, Sax.) hard- 
3 


neſs or want of the ſenſe of mg 
DEAL/ING in , Sax.) trading; 
alſo diftributing. (OE „ 
DEAL ER (of dælan, Sax, to divide) a 
trader, buyer or ſeller. ; 
_ DEAR (ton, Sax.) coſting a great price; 
alſo indeared. | 
- DEAR'NESS (of weonneppe, Sax.) coſt- 
lineſs, Ec. | 
To DEAR'TUATE (deartuatum, L.) to 


disjoint, quarter or cut in peaces ; to diſ- 


member, 3 a 17 
DEATH (vea'd, Sax.) a privation of life, 


which is confidered in the ſeparation of the 


ſwal flom the body. 


great eddy following her ſtern, they ſay the | 
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| DEATH (with Phyſccians): is: defined # 
total ſtoppage of the circulation of the blood, 
and the ceſſation of the animal and vital 


ration, ſenſation, 

motal. , \ BY 
DEATH'LESNESS (dea dlearnerr, Sax.) 

immotality, _ | 

DEBACCHA'TION, a raging or mad- 


neſs, 1 ö 


kept from. ' 

EBASEMENT (abaiſſement, F.) a being 
brought low, . | 
DEBA'TABLE (of debate, F.) that may 
be diſputed, Fr 

To DEBATE (debatre, F.) to diſpute, to 
argue deliberately on a matter. 

D EBAUCH RD (debauche, F.)] lewed, in« 
continent. 17 Pk 
A DEBAUCHYE (un debaucbe, F.) a rio- 
tous perſon. oY | 

| DEBEN'TURE (in the Excheguer and 
King's houſe) a writing given to the ſervants 
for the payment of their wages. 

E/ential DEBILITIES of a planet (in Aſ- 
trology). is when a planet is in its detriment, 
'fall or peregrine. 1 0 | 

Accidental! DEBILITIES of a planet (with 
Aﬀftrologers) is when a planet is in the 6th 
Sth or 12th houſes; or combuſt, &c. ſo that 
'by each of theſe circumſtances it is ſaid to be 
more or leſs afflicted, and to bave ſo many or 
fo pow debilities, 1 

_ DEBILVTY (with Pöyſiciant) a weakneſs 
'that proceeds from ſwooning, fainting, hunger, 
or ſome other indiſpoſition; or it is a relax- 
ation of the ſolids, which induces weakneſs, 
-  DERBOIST NESS, debauchedneſs, &c. 

DEBONNAI/RITY. 2 (duebonairete, F.) 

DEBONNAIR'/NESS F good humour, 
courteouſneſs, affability, Cc. | 

Chiregrapbary DEBT, is a debt due by vir- 
tue of a note or writing under one's hand, and 
not proved in a court of judicature. | 


by virtue of ſome contract or condemnation, 
Predicatory DEBT, is a debt which ariſes 
from alienation of lands, Cc. the whole pur- 
chaſe of which has not been paid. 

.  Priziledged DEBT, is a debt that muſt be 
ſatisfied before all others, as a king's tax, &c. 


a fortiſied town that has ten ſides and as many 
angles, or ten baſtions; the angles of which 
are all equal one to another. 
DECAPILLATED (decapillatus, L.) 
having the hair pulled or fallen off. | 
DECAS'TYLE (decaftytus, L. of dds 
Gr.) that has ten pillars. ep 
DECEAS/ED (decade, F. deceſſus, L.) dead: 
DECEIT/FULNESS {of deceptio, L.) falſe 


dealing, deceiving, @c. 


_DEATH-WATCH, a fall inſe(t, 


> 


DECEI'V ABLENESS (of decegtibilis, L.) 
' deceitful 


functions, which follow thereupon, as reſpi- 
DFEATHLESs (dea Slear, Sax.) im- 


DEBAR/RED (of debarre, F.) hindered or 


pu cy DEBT, a debt which is due 
0 


Regular DEC'AGON (in Fortification) 
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deceitful FTA 

2 (of decem, L. ten) the laſt 
month in our year beginning at January, or 
the xoth beginning at March, The time 
when the ſun enters the tropick of Capricorn 


making our ſhorteſt day, . 
DECEMBER (Hieroglyphica 


lly) was re- 
preſented by a man with a horrid aſpect, 
clad in a ſhagged rug; with three or four 
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drawing u circle with a pair of compaſſee, 
DECI'SIVENESS (of decifif, F.) decifive 


- 
＋ 


6 ; F | 
þ Half DECK (in a great ſip) a deck whicls | 


reaches _ the main-maſt As * . 
uarter DECK, reaches ſteerage 
ufd to the maſter's round _ ne 
Spare DECK (in a foip) upperm 
| 0 1 of all that — snd. the main maſt 


night · caps upon his head, and over them a | and the miſſen; and is alſo called the Orlope. 


Turkiſp turbant; his noſe red and beard hung 
with icicles ; at his back a bundle of holly | 


and ivy, holding in furred mittins a goat. 


DECEM/VIRAL Laws, the laws of the 


12 tables. 


DECEM'VIRI (among the Romans) the 
magiſtrates elected to govern the common- 
wealth; inſtead of conſuls; theſe had an ab- 
ſolute power; but abuſing it, they were ba- 


niſhed, and their eſtates confiſcated. 
DECENC {| 
DECENCY 
formality 5 becoming ceremony, 
Thoſe choakapd decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. 
' | Milt, Par, Lot. 


In good works there may be goods in the | 
general, but decence and gracefulneſs can be 


only in the particulars in doing the good. 
 Sprat's Serm, 
2. Suitableneſs to character; propriety. 
And muſt I own, ſhe ſaid, my ſecret ſmart ? 
What with more decence were in filence kept. 
Dryden Aneids, 
3- Modeſty z not ribaldry ; not obſcenity. 
Immodeſt words admit of no defence 
For want of decency is want'of ſenſe. 
| : Roſcommon, 
DECENT (decens, L.) becoming; fit; 
ſuitable. n EE 
Since there muſt be ornaments both in 
painting and poetry, if they are not neceſſary, 
they muſt at leaſt be decent; that is in their 
Que place, and but moderately uſed. Dryden. 
DECENTLY, in a'proper manner ; with 
ſuitable behaviour; without meanneſs or of- 
tentation : 2, without immodeſty, 
He performs 'what friendſhip, Juſtice, truth 
require THOR | 
What could he more, but decently retire ? 
| Swift. 
DECEP'TIBLE (deceptilis, L.) eaſy 2 
deceived. 5 5 ; 
DECEPTIVE (deceptivus, L.) deceiving, 
deceſtful. | 
DECERP'TIBLE (of decerpere, L.) that 
may be cropped off, 1 9 | 
DECES'SION (decefſio. L.) a departing or 


Poing away. 


 DECID/U QUSNESS (of deciduus, L.) 
aptieſs to fall? 3 
DECIMA7TION (in the time of the civil 


wars in ang. Ee the ſequeſtring the tenth | 


part of a man's eſtimation. 


 DECIRCINA'TION' (of decircinare, L.) | 


decence, F, decet, L.) 1. 
ropriety of form; proper 


To. raiſe @ DECK (Sea term) is to put it up 


er. 
To „nt a DECK (Sea term) is to lay it lower. 
DECLA'RABLE (declarabilis, L.) that 
may be declared. 1 | 
North or South DECLINA/TION of any 


far or point of beaven (with Aſtronomers) is the 


| diſtance of the ſtar, &c. from the equator, 
accordingly as it declines northwards or ſouth - 
C | - 
True or Real DECLINATION of a Pla- 
net (with Afronomers) is the diſtance of its 
true place from the equator. - | 
Circle of DECLINATION ( Aftronomy) 2 
great circle of the ſphere, paſſing thro' the 
' poles of the world. . c 
Parallax of the DECLINATION (Afro- 
nomy) is an arch of the circle of Declination, 
whereby the parallax of the altitude inerea- 
ſes or diminiſhes the declination of the ſtar. 


nomy) an arch of the circle of the Declination, 
whereby the Declination of a ſtar is increaſed 
or diminiſhed by means of the refraction:. 
DECLI'NING (declinans, L.) leaning or 
bowing downwards or moving from. 
DE CLIVOUsS (decliuis, L.) ſteep down= - 
wards. | 
To DECOCT' (decofum, L.) to ſeeth or 
boil well. | | 
DECOCT'IBLE (decoctibilis, L.) eaſy to 
DECOCTIVE (decoctivus, L.) eaſily ſod- 
d a 


en. | 
' DECOC'TURE decoctura, L.) a decoction, 
a broth or liquor wherein things havebeen boiled. 
DECOLOR A/TION, a ſtaining or mar- 
ring the colour. % 6823 
| DE/'COMPOUND (decompoſitum, L. un 
| decompoſe, F.) a word compoſed of more than 
two words, as indiſpoſition. 

DECOMPOSITION (with Apotbecaries) 


| 


| is the reduction of a body into the parts or prin- 


cipals that it is compoſed: or confiſts of. 
_ DECO'RAMENT (decoramentum, L.) an 
ornament, an adorning. 5 
DECORATED (decoratus, L. decore, F.] 
beautified, adorned. | 
'DECORA'TIONS (with Architect) orna- 
ments in churches and other publick edifices, 
or other things that inrich a building, trium- 
phal arth, &c. 


' DECOROVSE F lovely, beautiful, graces 


| 


- 
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Refracrion of the DECLINATION (A. 
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DE'COROUS 7 (decorofis, L.) fair and 
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To DECORTICATE (decorticare, L.) to 
1 or pull off the bark of trees. 
DECO'RUM (in Architefare) is the ſuit- 
ing and proportioning all the parts of a build- 
ing, ſo as will beſt become the ſituation and 
deſign, 7. e. different proſpects are to be cho- 
ſen for ſeveral parts of a building, according 
to the nature of the place, &c. and muſt be 
different diſpoſitions and proportions for a pa- 
lace to that of a church. 
- DECREATION, a depriving of being, an 
annihilation of what has been created. 
DECREP'ID (decrepitus, L. decrepit, F.) 
worn out with age, ſo as to walk ſtooping, 


Ec. 

To DECREP/ITATE (of de and crepita- 

tum, I.,) to reduce to powder, that makes a 

crackling noiſe. 

 DECRE'TAL, a. reſcript or letter of a 

pope, whereby ſome point or queſtion in the 

eccleſiaſtical law, is ſolved or determined, F. 
DECUM/BITURE (of decumbere, L. to 

lie down) a lying down, a being ſeized with 

a diſeaſe, ſo as to be forced to take to the bed. 


. DECURTA'TION, the cutting or mak- | 


ing ſhort, | 
. DECUS'SATION, a cutting a-croſs, or 
in the form of a letter X or ſtarwiſe. 
DECUSSO/RIUM (with Surgeons) an in- 
Arument with which the ſkin called Dura 
Mater being preſſed upwards is joined to the 
ſkull, ſo that the corrupt matter gathered be- 
tween the ſkull and Dura Mater, may be 
let out at a hole made with a trepan, L. 
_ DEDE/CORATED (dedecoratus, L.) diſ- 
onoured, diſgraced. | 
. DEDEC'OROUS (dedecorus, L.) uncomely, 
unſeemly, diſhoneſt, 
- DEDICA'TION Day, the feſtival of the 
dedication of a church, anciently obſerved in 
every pariſh with ſolemnity and good cheer, 
moſt of the ancient annual fairs are kept on 
that day, and they firſt aroſe from the con- 
courſe of people on the forementioned occa- 
Bons. | | 
_ DEDITI/TIOUS (dedititius, L.) yielding or 
3 himſelf up into the power of ano- 
ther. | | 
DEDU'CIBLENESS (of deducibilis, L.) 
* of being deducted, | 
EED Indented (in Law) an indenture, a 
writing cut into dents or notches on the top 
er fide, which confifls of two or more parts; 
and in which it is expreſſed, that the parties 
goncerned have interchangeably or ſeverally 
ſet their hands and ſeals to every part of it, 
- DEED Pell is a fingle plain deed un- 
Polled DEED F indented, ſhewing that 
only one of the parties has put his hand and 
feal to it, for the purpoſe therein mentioned. 
. DEEP/NESS (deopnerre, Sax.) depth. 
DEE'SIS (dings, Gr.) a beſeeching or in- 
treating. her: 
DEESIS (with Rbetoricians) a figure fre- 
gpently uſed in oratory or poetry, on occaſion 
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either of earneſt intreaty or calling to witneſs} 
as Lydia, dit, per omnes te deos oro, © 
EFAIT” (in Heraldry) a beaſt whoſe head 


is x ſmooth, "SR | ' 
AT'1IGABLENESS (of defatipabilis, 
L.) aptneſs to be tired, f hy 25 5 
To DEFAULT (of defaute, of faute, F.) 
amercement or puniſhment, by omitting to do 
<>" is enjoined, or committing ſomething 
1514. | ede, Ge | 
DEFAULT! (in Common Lato) an offence 
in omitting to do what ought to be done. 
DEFECT'IVENESS (of defe&ivus, L. 
defectuaſitè, F.) faultineſs, imperfection. 
Line of DEFE'NCE Fichant (in Fortif.) is 
a right line drawn from the point or vertex 
of the baſtion to the concourſe of the oppoſite 
flank with the courtine. 
Line of DEFENCE Raſant (in Fortif.) is 
the face of the baſtion continued to the cour- 
tine. ET 
To bein a poſture of DEFENCE, is to be 
provided and in readineſs to oppoſe an enemy. 
DEFENDD ABLE (of defendere, L. defendre, 
F.) that may be defended, | 
DEFEND'ERS, in ancient times, digni- 
taries in church and ftate to take care of the 
| preſervation* of the publick weal, to protect 
the poor and helpleſs, and maintain the in- 
tereſt and cauſes of the church. 2 
DEFE N/SIBLENESS (of defenſus, L.) 
capableneſs of being defended. 
DEFEN'SITIVES (with Surgeons) ban- 
dages, plaiſters, or the like, uſed in curing 
wounds, to moderate the violence of the pain, 
impreſſion of the external air, Sc. 
DEFEN'SIVE 5 (defenfif, F.) that 


DEFEN'SITIVE which ferves to de- 
fend, proper for defence. 

DEFEN'SIVES (with Phyſicians, 

DEFEN*'SATIVES &c.) medicines 


outwardly applied to prevent an inflammation» 
DE/FERENTS (with Auatomiſts) thoſe 
veilels of the body appointed for the convey- 
ance of humours from one part to another. 
DEFI'CIENCY (of deficientia, L.) 
DEFI'CIENT NESS & defect, coming 
ſhort, want, failing. 8 
DEFI'CIENT Hyperbola, a curve of that 
denomination, having only one aſymptote and 
| two hyperbolical legs, running out infinitely 
towards the fides of the aſymptote, but the 
' contrary ways, - | 
DEFICIENT Numbers (in Arithmetich) 
are numbers, all whoſe parts added together, 
amount to leſs than the integar, whoſe parts 
they are, as 8, whoſe parts 1, 2 and 4 make 
V 7, and ſo the parts of 16 make but 15, 
To DEF ILE, is to reduce an army to 4 
| ſmall front, to march thro” a narrow place. 


DEFINITENESS (of definicus, L. defi; 
F.) certainty, limitedneſs, EM 


| 


EFINI'TION, a ſhort and plain deſcrip 


to render a perſon liable to ſome forfeit, fine, 


2 


de 
& 


0 


| and luſtre of a thing. 


D E 


properties; alſo a deciſion or determination of 
an affair; or it is an exact deſcription, ex- 
plaining a thing by ſpiritual attributes. 


Three things are neceſſary to make a de- 


finition good. 
1. It muſt be univerſal, i. e. it muſt con- 
tain the whole thing deſired. £2 4 
2. It muſt be proper, it muſt agree with 
the thing defined. | 
3. It muſt be clearer than the thing de- 
fined, i. e. it ought to render the idea of it 
more plain and diftint, and make us (as 
much as can be) to underſtand the nature of 


it, and be ferviceable to us to give a reaſon of F 


its principal properties. 

DEFINITION (with Logicians) an unfold- 
ing the eſſence or being of a thing, by its 
kind and difference. 

DEFIN/ITIVENESS (of definitif, F.) de- 
fnitivus, L.) decifiveneſs, &c. 

To DEFLA'GRATE (defagratum, L.) to 
kindle and burn off in a crucible, a mixture 
of ſalt or ſome mineral body with a ſulphu- 
reous one, in order to purify the ſalt, or to 
make a Regulus of a mi . i 

DEFLEXURE (deflexura, L.) a bending 
downwards, a turning aſide or out of the way, 

DEFLEC'TION (of the rays of light) a 
bending downwards, a turning afide, a pro- 
perty different both from reflection and Re- 
fraction, the ſame which is called Iaflection 
by Sir Iſaac Newton. 

DEFLORA'TION 2 raviſhing; the tak- 

DEFLOW'ERINGY ing away a woman's 
virginity z. alſo the taking away the beauty 


DEFLOWE'RMENT (defloratio, L.) the 
act of deflowering a virgin; alſo the ſuffering 
of that act. 1 

DE FLUOUsS (defluus, L.) flowing, down, 
falling, ſhedding. To a 
DEFLUVIUM (among Botaniſts) a diſ- 
eaſe in trees, whereby they loſe their bark. 
This diſtemper proceeds from a ſharp humour 
that diſſolves the glue, by means of which 
the bark is faſtened to the wood; and ſome- 
times it is occaſioned by too great drought. L. 

DEFOR M'EDNESS (deformizas, L.) ug- 
lineſs,. ill-favouredneſs; a diſpleaſing or pain- 
ful idea, -which is excited in the mind on 
account of ſome object that wants that uni- 
formity which conſtitutes beauty. 

DEFRAY/MENT {of defrayer, F.) the 
payment of expences, 

DEFRICA'TION, a rubbing. F. 

DEF/TARDAR, the treaſurer of the re 
venues of the Trk;/þ and Perfian empire, 

DEGEN'ER A TED (ſpoken of Plants) 
grown wild. 1 8 

VEGEN'ER ATENESS (degeneratio, L.) 
3 a being grown wild, out of kind, 

x 


DEGENERATION, the 20. of falling or 


neſs of ſpirits, melancholy. 


a 


8 
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Kon of 8 thing, with its nature and principal ; 


or condition to a leſs ; a deviation from ths 
virtue of anceſtors, feta 
DEGLU'TINATED (deglutinatus, L.] 
unglued. | hn 
DEGLUTTTION, a ſwallowing down 3 
that action in living creatures, by which that 
which is chew'd in the mouth, or any liquor, 


| deſcends into the Romach by-the motion and 


contraction of the fibres of the gullet. 
DEGRADA'TION, a degrading, the act 
of depriving or ſtripping a perſon ſor ever of 
a dignity or degree of honour, &c, ales: 
To DEGRA'VATE (degravatum, L.) te 
make heavy, to burden. e 
DEGREE (degré, F.) ſtep; alſo any ſtate 


deſcending. ö 
DEGREE (with fron.) is the 360th part 
of the circumference of any circle ; a degree 
is divided into 60 parts called Minutes, and 
each Minute into 60 parts called Seconds, and 
ſo into Thirds, &c, The ſpace of one degree 
in the heavens is accounted to anſwer to 60 
miles on earth. : ; 
DEGREE (in Fortif.) is a ſmall part of an 
arch of a circle (the circle containing 360 
degrees) which ſerves for the meaſuring the 


of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 or 60 degrees, &. 
DEGREES of Fire (with Chymifs) are ac 
counted four, The firft is the moſt gentle 
heat of all, made only by two or three coals z 
the ad a degree of heat juſt to warm the veſ- 
ſel ſenfibly, made by four or five coals, and 


for ſome time; the zd is when there is heat 
ſufficient to make a veſſel containing five or 
fix quarts of water boil ; the 4th degree is as 
great a heat as can poſſibly be made in a fur- 
nace: but all theſe degrees of heat admit of 
ſome variations, according to the peculiar cirs 
cumſtances of the operations, furnace, veſſels, 
quantity of matter to be heated, &c, 
DEICIDE (from deus and cædo, L.) the 
murder of God; the act of killing God: it 


bleſTed Saviour. : 
Explain how perfection ſuffered pain, 
Almighty languifh'd, and eternal dy'ds 
How by her patient victor death was ſlain, 
And earth profan'd, yet bleſs d with 7 — 
9. 
DE IEC TIN 2 (deyjefion, F. de- 
DE [ECTEDNESS 7 jectio, L.) a lows 


What beſides 
Of ſorrow and dejection, and deſpair, 
Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring, 
Departure from this happy place. 


2. Weakneſs, inability + 3. (in medicine] a 
going to ſtool. | 7 

DEJECTURE. The excrements. F 
_ DEJECTION: (with Aſtrol.) is ſaid of the 
planets, when in their detriment, i. e, when 


G<lnjng from a more perfect or valuable Kind 


| 


or condition, that is as it were aſcending and 


content of the angle, ſo an angle is ſaid to be 


ſo that a man may endure his hand upon it 


is only uſed in ſpeaking of the death of our 
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fon of being in oppoſition to ſome others, 
which check and counter · act them. 

PDE IEC TION (with Phyficians) the art of 
ing or evacuating the excrements by means 


bf the periſtaltick motion of the guts. 


DEI JUDICIUM I e. the judgment of 
God, ſo called, becauſe it was accounted an 
to God for the juſtice of a cauſe z and 
at the deciſion was according to the ap- 
pointment of divine providence) the old Saxon 
manner of trial by Ordeal. 
-  DEINCLUNERS (in Dialling) ſuch dials 
as both decline and incline, or recline at the 
ſame time. 
DEI'PAROUS (deiparus, L. of deus, a God, 


and pario to bring forth, L.) that beareth or 


bringeth forth a god. 
DEIS'TICAL {of dee, F. of deus, L.) of 
gaiſm or Deiſts. 5 
DEIS'TICALNESS (of deifte, F. deus, L.) 
deiſtical principles. 
DFE/ISTS (of Deut, L. God) a ſect among 
the Chriſtians of moſt or all denominations, 
who delieve there is one God, a providence, 


the immortality of the ſoul, virtue and vice, 


| Kurt) any thing that is of a 


mine or qu 


rewards and puniſhments ; but reject revela- 
tion, and believe no more than what natural 
Jight diſcovers to them, and believe no other 
article of the Chriftian religion, or any other, 

DEIVIRTLE (among School Divines) is a 
term uſed to fignify ſomething both divine and 
human, of Deus, God, and Virlis, pertaining 
to man. 

DELACRYMA'TION, a falling down of 
the humours, the wateriſhneſs of the eyes, 
or a weeping much. L. 

DELACTA'TION, a weaning from the 


caſt, ; 

DELAP'SED (delapſus, L.) ſliding or ſlid- 
den down. L. 

DELASSA'TION, a tiring or wearying. L. 

DELECT'ABLENESS, delightfulneſs, 
Fleaſantneſs. 

DELECTA NEOUS (delectaneus, L.) de- 
lightſome, pleaſant. 7 

DELEGATES, are commiſſioners of ap- 
peal, appointed by the king under the great 
Kal in caſes of appeals from the ecclefiaſtical 


court. 
To DELE (of de ere, L.) to blot 
To DELE'TE out. 
DELETE RIUM (prob. of def, Gr. to 


deadly poiſonous 
or miſchievous quality. 2 
DELF (of velfan, Sax. to delve or dig) a 


DELIACAL Problem, a famous problem 
among' the antient mathematicians about 
doubling the cube. 1 
DELIBATED (delibatus, L.) taſted, 

DELIB'ERATIVE Rhbetorick, is that 
which is employed in proving a thing, or con- 
vincing an aſſembly of it, in order to induce 
them to put it in execution 


4 
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they have loft their force or influence by rea- | 


IBRA'TION, a' pealing or taking off 
the bark, Ls 4 ; N 5 58 1 
DEL'ICATENESS (deliciee, delicateſſe, F.) 
daintineſs, niceneſs, tend Wo 6 
DEL/ICATUDE (delicatudo, L. ) delici- 


- 4 


* DELI/CIOUSNESS (of delicioſus, I.) 

ſweetneſs of taſte, &c. b : 
DELICIOSITY (deliciofitas) L.) delici- 

ovuſneſs, | fa. 


been (delicieſus, L.) very delicious 
weet. 
DELIGHT'FULNESS 2 (of deliciæ, L.) 
DELIGHT'SOMNESS \ delice, F. and 
Inexpe, Sax.) very pleaſant, - 
DELIN'/EATED (delineatus, L.) drawn ag 
with the out lines, pourtray'd, repreſented 
by draught or picture. | 
DELINTMENT (de/inimentum, L.) a mi- 
fainting away or 


or 


tigating or aſſwaging. 
e e animi, 1 
ſwooning, L. 
DELI'RAMENT 
dotage or doting. 
PDELIRIOUs (of delirium, L. delire, F.) 
doting or being light-headed. 
DELI/'VERER (of delivrer, F. liberator, 
L.) one who frees from. 1 
ELITIGA'TION, a ſtriving, a child - 
ing, a contending, L. f 
DEL'PHIN (in Afronomy\ a northern eon · 
ſtellation conſiſting of ten ſtars. 
DEL PHOs, a city in Barotia. _ | 
DELTOIDES (of A the Greek Jixxa, and 
e:T©-, ſhape) a triangular muſcle arifing from 
the clavicular, from the upper proceſs of the 
ſhoulder-blade z as alſo from the proceſs of the 
ſame, called ſpiniforme, and is faſtened to the 
middle; of the ſhoulder-bone, which it lifts 
directly upwards, &c. pt F on 
DELTO'TON (nerd, Gr.) a conſtel- 
lation or cluſter of fix ftars, in form reſem- 
bling the letter A, called otherwiſe Triangu- 
| lus ſeptentrionalis. . 
E'LUGE (diluvium, L.) an inundation 
or overflowing of the earth either in part or 
the whole by water. 5 
' DELUMBA'TION, a beating or breaking 
of the loins, L. 


(deliramentum, L.) 2 


DEMAINy that land which a man 
DEMEAN C holds originally of himſelf; 
DEMESN which the Ci vilians call 


Domi nicum, and is oppoſed to Feodum or fee, 
which fignifies land held of a ſuperior lord. 
Indeed (the land of the crown only accepted) 
there is no land that is not held of ſome ſupe- 
rior; becauſe all, either mediately or imme- 
diately, do depend on the crown; ſo that 
when a man, in pleading, would intimate 
that his land is his own, he pleads tha? be wa 
ſeized or poſſeſſed thereof in bis demain as of 
fte; and by this he means, that tho his land 
be to him and his heirs for ever; yet it is not 
true demain, but depends upon a ſuperior 


Wis DEMAND | 


diameter, and t urty 


ners) is in weight 2700 pound, is ten feet 


pound eleven ounces weight, and will hot 


58 


voila; (in Tau) 3. in or ane 0 


on a perſon for any thing d 
DEMER'SED. lanes, 1 1 plunged, 
drowned. 
DEMI Baſtion (in Teen. a baſtion | 
that has only one face and one flan 


DEMI Canon of the lea ſize (with Gun 


ners) a great gun, carxying a ball of fix inches 
ound weight, requires 
a charge of twenty four dank of powder, 
and will carry a ball point blank 1 56 2 
This gun weighs 5400 pounds; is in length 
from ten to eleven feet, and the N at 
the bore is ſix inches one fourth. 1 

DEMI Canon Ordinary (with Gunners) e car- 
ries a ball fix inches one ſixth diameter, and 
thirty two pound weight; requires a charge 
of ſeventeen pound and half of powder, weighs 

5600 pound is in length twelve feet; the 
dameter at the bore fix inches and a half, and 


carries a ball 164 paces. 
DEMI Canon Extraordin (wich Gun- 


ners) carries a ball of fix inches three eighthsdia- 


meter, week pound weight; requires a charge 
of 18 pound of powder; weighs 6000 pound; 
is in length 13 foot; "the at diameter at the e bore 
is ſix inches three fourths, and-carrics a ball 
upon a point blank 180 paces. | 

DEMI- CUL!VERINE. (of demi and cou- 
levrine, F.) a piece of ordnance of ſeveral ſorts 

DEMI-( ULVERINE Ordinary (with Gun- 


long; diameter at the bore four inches and 
Half ; requires a charge of ſeven pound, four 
ounces of powder; the ball is four inches 
one fouth diameter, and in weight ten pound 
775 e ; and ſhoots upon a point. blank 


"DEMI -CULVERINE of the haſt fixe, ts 

a piece of ordnance, in weight 300 3 
in length from nine to ten feet, the dlameter | 
at the bore four inches one fourth ; requires a 
CHI of fix pound one fourth der; 5 car- 
a ball perk pound weight, and four 

in es one fourth diameter, will ſhoot; upon a 


point blank 1 GE 7770 8 
DEMI-CUL RINE Extraordinary; a 


- 


piece of ordnance of 3000 pound weight, | 


is ten feet one third long, four inches three 
fourths diameter at the bore, requires a cher 
of eight. pound and balf of powder, and a 
of four inches and a half diameter, and twel ve 


upon a point blank 178 paces. | 
DEMI-DITONE (with e . 
ſame as Tierce ZEA ; 
DEMI: GOR 


* 


805 courtins would * if 2001 

were thus 11 08 to meet in the baſtion, 

DE NMI. 10 a ſort of gun. See Ng! 
Aa half moon, F. * 
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a (Law. term) of K "2a 
blood; as when a man has iſſue by his: wit 
either ſon. or daygbter, and upon the, South 
of his wife he marries another, and 
ſon or daughter by her; theſe ſons or. 
ters are commonly called balf- e or 
bal, ers, RA 1 MEA balf-blood, F. a 

UR'GIC(demiurgicus, L. 

of ®-, the publick Shs ip yer, og 
of fu pertaining to a creator. 

DE/MONS (Aue, according to ſome. 
of Jag toda, 9 7 to adminiſter, others 
of Trejaautw, to make afraid, others of due, 
Gr. to know) were certain ſpirits or genii, 
who are reported to have appeared to men, 
either to ſerve them or do them hurt. 

DEMON'STRABLENESS, plainneſs or 
eafineſs to be demonſtrated 5 capableneſs of 
demonſtration. 


DEMONSTRA/TION (with Philoſophers) . 


| a ſyllogiſm in form, containing a clear and 


invincible truth of a propoſition. 
DEMONSTRATION (with Tabs) 
an argument ſo convincing, that the coneluſion 
muſt neceſſarily be infallible. | 
4 Pofitive DEMONSTRATION, is ons 
which proceeding by affirmative and * 


| propoſitions, dependent on each other, ends 


in thing to be demonſtrated. : 
A Negative DEMONSTRAT ION, is 

whereby a thing is ſhewn to be ſuch rom 

ſome abſurdity that would follow, if it were 


otherwiſe. 

A DEMO! TRATION 4 . one 
whereby an effect is proved from a cauſe 3 
a concluſion. by ſomething previous, ns 4 
cauſe or an antecedent. 

A DEMONSTRATION. a Poſeriore, is 
one whereby either a cauſe is proved from an 
effect, or a concluſion by ſomething poſterior, 
either an effect or a conſequent. 

A Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, one 
framed from reaſoning drawn from che cle 
ments of Caclie. 

A Mecbanical DEMONSTR ATION, is 


* 'one whoſe reaſonings are drawn from rules of 


a'|.mechanicks. : | * 

DEMONSTRATION (with Masbemati- 
cians) a chain of arguments depending one 
upon another, and originally founded on 3 
and ſelf. evident principles, or plain propoſi- 
tions raiſed and proved from them 3; ſo — 
in the concluſion it ends in the i — prove 
of the thing to be demonſtrated. 

- DEMON'STRATIVE (with Rhetoricigns 
one of the genera or kinds of eloquence, uſe 
in the compoſing panegyricks, invectives, &c, 
n aptneſs for 
| demonſtration. ws 
. DEMON'STRATORY; (demenfratorive 
. belonging to demonſtration. 13 
EMU RENESS, rene affected 
gravi = 


ity 0 
' To DEMUR/R (demeurer, F. of demorariy | 


bb.) to put in —_ or objections in a ſoit 3 


* 


9 * * 5 
Se * 
* * 
9 
<q k F 
" 2 


40 delay of put off a further, hearing. In 


Chancery, a defendant demurs to à plaintiff's 
bill, by affirming that it is defective in ſuch 
or ſuch a point, anddemands the Lan come of 
the court upon it, if he ſhall be o 

- Tnake any farther or other anſwer to it. 


DEN (in 0/d Records) a low place, and is ad- 


- ded to the names of ſeveral towns and villages 
in the ſame ſenſe, as Tenderden in Kent, &c. 
'  DENA'RH DE CHARITATE, Vbit- 


liged to 


PE 
of man by miſadventure; a8 if a man were 
killed by the accidental fall of a tree, cr run 
over by a cart-wheel ; then the tree or cart. 
wheel, or cart and horſes, is to be ſold, and 
the money to be given to the poor. , 

DEOP'P r Pharmacy) me- 
dicines which ſoften, ve and remove ob. 


ſtructions. 8 e . 
To DEPAU'PERATE (depauperatem, L. 
to impoveriſh or make oP - 125 


DEPECULA TOR, one that robs the 
commonwealth ; or imbezzles the publick 
treaſure. . R 
DEPEN'CILLED 7 (of de and penecillut, 
DE PEN SIL LED 5 L. pencil) defigned 
or drawn out with a pencil, | 
= To DEPHLEC/MATE (in Chymi/try) is 
to clear any thing from phlegm or water: as 
a ſpirit is ſaid to be well, dephlegmated, when 
it is made pure by being rectified and diſtilled 
over again, and either wholly, or as much as 
may be, cleared of all water and phlegm. 
DEPHLE/GM'D. See to depblegmate. 
DEPLO'RABLENESS, lamentableneſs. 
DEPLU'MATED (deplumatus, L.) having 
the feathers taken off _ 
DEPLU MED (deplume, F.) deplumated. 


ſun farthings, an ancient cuſtomary oblation to 
the eathedral about I biiſantide, when the 
prieſt of the pariſh, and many of the pariſhioners 
vent to viſit the mother-church. | 
DENA'RIUS, a Roman filver coin, -mark- 
ed with the letter X, it being in value 10 
- effes, or about 7 pence half-penny Engliſb, L. 
' DENARIUS DEI 1 enny) 
earneſt money; ſo termed, becauſe in ancient 
times, the money that was laid down to bind 
any bargain or agreement, was given to God, 
i. e. either to the church or poor. L. 
DENARRABLE (denarrabilis, L.) that 
may be related. 9 | 
DENARRA'TION, a narraticn. L. 
DENTRI'TES {of dh, Gr.) a ſort of 
*whitiſh or aſh - colour'd ſtones, which are ſeen | _ 
on trees, ſhrubs, &c. 7 | | DEPORT,, deportment, behaviour. Milton. 
DENEB (with Aftronomers) a ftar called | DEPORTA'TION (among the Romans) 
otherwiſe Cauda lucida, or the lion's tail. a ſort of baniſhment, by which ſome iſland 
' DENSATION, a'making thick. lor other was aſſigned for the baniſhed perſon 
DENSENESS (denfiras, n be- to abide in, with a prohibition not to ſtir out 
longing to compact bodies; thickneſs, a pro- | upon pain of death. L. | | 
perty of bodies whereby they contain ſuch a | 'To DEPO'SE (depeſtum, of deponere, L.) 
quantity of matter under ſuch a bulk. | to lay a thing down nr to pledge it as a ſecu- 
© DEN'TALS (Dentales, L.) ſuch letters in rity for the performance of a contract; alſo 
pronouncing which the teeth are abſolutely | to ſequeſter or ſtrip a perſon of his dignity. 
neceſſary, are by Gra» marians ſo called. It is different from abdication in this, that ab- 
+ ,DENTA'LIS Lafis (in Pharmacy) a kind dication is taken to be the voluntary act of 
of ſhell, which being pulveriz d, is us'd in |the perſon who poſſeſſes the office or dignity ; 
medicaments as an excellent Alkali, but depoſition is an obliging him to quit it by 
DENT AR'PAGA (of dens, L. a tooth, | force; it is pretty much the ſame with de- 
'and-dpraga, Gr.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument for | privation and degradation; but the latter in- 
drawing teeth. © deed is uſually attended with more formality 
 DENTA'TED (dentatus, L ·) having teeth. | and ceremonies, * Ce Tas Sy 
 DENTIC'ULATED (denticulatus,' L.) | DEPOS'T (depoſirumr, mY the thing put 
having teeth, or jagged. ' 5 into the hands of another to keep. ies 
DEN I*ED (of dentatus, L.) having notches |" DEPOSIT (depofitum, L. depit, F.) a 


-like teeth, . 
DENTIL'OQUIST (denti - DEPOSI/TIO (with Grammarians) the 
ending of the dimenfions of a Latin or Greek 


chat ſpeaketh through the teeth. | ene 
DENTIL'OQUY (dentiloguium, L.) a verſe; ſo as to find out, whether it be per- 
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s, L.) one 


ſpeaking through the teeth. | fect; redundant or deficient. I. 
DENUDATED (und, L.) made |" DEPOSITUM, a pledge left in the hands 


naked or bare. 5 
/ DENUMERA'TION, a preſent paying 
down f money. , f 
DENUN'TIATED (denunciatus, L.) de. 
nounced. | «Se 8 


of another, or in a place; alſo a wager. L. 
Simple DEPOSITUM (in Law) is either 
neceſſary or voluntary ; neceſſary as in caſe of 
Fire, Shifeorech, Wc. | e | 
Voluntary DEPOSITUM, that which is 


To DEOBSTRUCT/{with' Phy/icians) is | committed by choice. 
to remove obſtructions or ſtoppages ; to open Fudiciary DEPOSITUM, is when a thing, 1 
the pores of the body, © t the right of which js conteſted between twe 

 * DEODAND {(Deodandum, . dandum Deo, | or more perſons, is depoſited in the hands of 
1. e. to be devoted to Cod) a thing as it were | a third perſon, by the dectee of the judge. t 
Sericited to God, to atone for the viodent death | | DEPRECA'TION (in Rbetorick) a figure j 


W : 


: 
L 
1 


another man; for whoſe miſdemeanour or 


their orders. | 


alſo to be denen at. 


brance that jnveſts the brain, ſkin-like. 


p E 


perſon or thing, or prays for ſome evil or 
puniſhment to hefal him, who ſpeaks falſely, | 
either himſelf or his adverſary. 12 
DEPRE'CIATED (depreciatus, L.) eried 
down in price or undervalued, | 
To DEPREHE/ND (deprebendere, L.) to 
catch or ſieze unawares. 
DEPREHEN'SIBLENESS, capableneſs of 
being caught or underſtood, 
DE'PRIMENS (with Anaroiifts) one of 
the ſtrait muſcles, which moves the globe or 
ball of the eye, which ſerves te pull it down- 
wards ; it is alſo called bymilis, L. | 
DEPRE'TIATED (d pretiatus, L.) leſſen- 
ed in the price, undervalued, vilified. 
DEPRETIA'TION, an undervaluing, a 
leſſening the efteem or value, &c. L. 


DEPRIVATION {in the Co Law) the | 
Oer in P. ) fication). is a deep digging into the earth of the 


act of diveſting or taking away a ſpiritual pro- 
motion of dignity, 

DEPRIVATION &@ beneficio, is when for 
ſome great crime a miniſter is wholly and for 
ever deprived of his benefice or living. 

DEPRIVATION a6 efficro, is when a mi- 
niſter is for ever deprived of his office. 

To DEPU'CELATE (4: celer, F.) to de- 
flower, to bereave of virginity. | 

DEPUL'SORY (depulſorius, L.) putting a- 
away, averting. 1 

To DE'PURATE (depuratum, L.) to pu- 
rify, to ſeparate the pure from the impure 
part of any thing, * 9%," 

DEPU'RED, purified, defecated, cleared 
from dregs. CT 

DEP!/UTY (in the ſenſe of the Law) one 
who executes any office, &c, in the right of 
forfeiture, the perſon for whom. he acts ſhall 
loſe his office, : NES 

DERAIGN'MENT (with Civilians) a 
diſcharge of a profeſſion ; a term ſometimes 
aoplied to ſuch religious perſons, who forſook 


DERELICT" Lands, ſuch lands as are for- 
ſaken by the ſea. 
DERVSORY (deriforius, L.) ridiculous, 


; 


DERIVATION (of de and ri, a river 


or ſtream, L.) propeily a draining of water þ dry 


or turning its courſe. 


DERMATO DES (of Niue, the ſkin,” down. 


* 


Gr.) an ephithet given to the exterior mem- 


DEROG'ATIVE (derogativus, L.) dero- 
gatory, detracting from the worth of. | 


DEROG'ATORINESS, tendency to de- 
rogate, TO. ; 

ER'VICES 2 (WYTT, a beggar, Heb.) 

DER/VISES F among the Turks, a ſort of 


monks who profeſs extreme poverty, and lead 
a very auſtere life, 
DESCAN'T (in a metaphorical ſenſe) a con- 
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whereby the orator invokes the ald of ſome | 


. 
 DESCEND/ING (deſcendent, L.) falling 
or moving from below downwards. 
latitude of a planet in its return 
nodes to the equator. 


is the difference between the right and oblique 
aſcenſion of the ſame ftar. | 2 * 


father to the father, and from the father to 
the ſon, and from the ſon to the grandſon. 
Collateral DESCENT, is that which ſprings 
out of the fide of the line or blood, as from a 
man to his brother, nephew, e. 
DESCENT (in Mechanicks) is the motion 


the earth, either directly or obliquely. 
DESCENT into a moat or ditch (in Forti- 


covered way, in the form of a trench; the 
top of which is covered with planks or wat - 
tles bound cloſe together,, and well loaded 
with earth, to ſecure the ſoldiers againſt fire, 
in their paſſage into the moat or ditch. 

To DESCRI'BE (deſeribere, L.) to write 
out or ſet down in writing. , 

To DESCRIBE (in Language) is to explain. 

To DESCRIBE (in Drawing, Painting, 
&c.) to draw the form of a thing, to repreſent. 

DESCRIP'TION, as to its outward ap- 
pearance, reſembles a definition, it is a ſuper 
ficial, inaccurate definition of @ thing, giving 


cidents and circumftances peculiar to it, which 
determine it enough to give an idea, which 


without explaining its nature or eflenge. 
DESCRIPTS/(with Boranick Writers) ſuch 

plants as are deſcribed. TOO, 

eee a wa a unhallowing, a pro- 
aning. | 
A DE'SART (deſertum, L.) a wilderneſs, 

a large wild part of a country, a ſolitary, lone- 

ſome place. 

DESERTLESS, without merit, undeſerving. 

DESIC/CATIVE Medicines, thoſe that 

are of a drying quality. | | 

A DESICCATIVE (with Phyfician!) n 

ing plaiſter or ointment. 3 

To DESI/DE (defidere, L.) to fink or fall 


DESID/IOSE 1 ( defodioſus, L. ) idle, 
DEs DOs I flothful, lazy, fluggith. 
DESI/GN, reſpetting Arts and Sciences, de- 


notes the thought, plan, geometrical repreſen- 
tation, Tc. l { 


"DESIGN (in Painting) the firſt draught or 


ſketch of a picture; or in general is the thought 


that the artiſt had about any great piece; 
whether the conteurs or outlines be only drawn, 


or whether the piece has the ſhadows or the 
colours; ſo that if there appears much {ill or 
judgment, it is commen to ſay, the Den gn 


tinued diſcourſe or comment, a large - 
phraſe on any ſubject. ky FOR | 


14 great and noble. 1 


U 2 vision 


DESCEN/SIONAL Difference (Aftron.) 


or tendency of a body towards the centre of 


a ſort of knowledge thereof; from ſome ac- 


may diſtinguiſh it from other things, but 


> DESCENDING latitude (Afron.) is the 1 
mm 


Linea DESCENT", is that which is con- 
vey'd down in a right line from the grand- 
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'DBSION (in Painntig) is alſo uſed to figni- 


fy the juſt meaſures, the proporticns and out- 


ward forms, which thoſe objects ought to 


have, which are drawn in imitation of nature, 
and may be called a jaſ imitation of nature. 


DESIGNA'TiON, an appointment, de- 


ſignation, nomination ; alſo the marking the 


abutmenrs and boundings of an eſtate. 

DESIP/IENCE) with Pbyſicians) the do- 
tage or raving of a fick perſon. 
 DESIP'IENT. (deſipiens, L.) fooliſh, 
doatin 


defired, > | 
DESIRE (der, F. defiderium, L.) uneaſi- 
neſs of mind on account of the abſence of a- 
ny thing, the preſent enjoyment of which 
would afford pleaſure and delight; longing, 
wiſhing ; alſo entreaty or requeſt. a 
DESI'ROUSNESS, earneſtneſs, defire. 
DES/OLATENESS, ſolitarineſs, uncom- 
fortableneſs ; alſo a lying waſte, __ 
DESOLATORY (deſolatorius, L.) mak- 
ing deſolate, belonging to deſolation; com- 
fort'eſs; = 5 5 
DESPAI'R (deſparatio, L. deſeſpoir. F.) 
the reflection of the mind upon the unattain- 
ableneſs of ſome good, which is the cauſe of 
different effects in the minds of men, ſome- 
times cauſing pain and uneaſineſs, and ſome- 
times, unconcernedneſs, | 
DESPAIR'INGNESS (deſparatio, L.) a 
being without hopes. | 
 DES/PARATENESS (of deſperare, L.) 
W N ; alſo daringneſs, furiouſneſs. 
ES PTIS ABLE (deſpicabilis, L.) the 
ſame as Deſpicable. 9 . 
DESPI'SABLENESS (of deſpicere, L. to 
look down upon) deſervingneſs to be deſpiſed. 


8 A : p 
DESIR'ABLENESS, worthineſs, to be | 


DESPONSA'/TED (deſponſatus, I.. ) affi. 


unced, eſpouſed, betrothed. 

A DESPOT'ICAL Government, a go- 
vernment when a prince having gained an 
abſolute power over his people, is no longer 
guided or controlled by the laws of his 
country, but governs ſolely by his will and 

eaſure. 2 ; 

DESPOT/ICALNESS, arbitrarineſs. 

DES'POTISM, deſpotick government. 

To DESPU MATE (deſpumatum, L.) to 
ſcum or clarify liquor. | 8 0 

DESQUA/MA TED (deſuamatus, L.) 
ſcaled, having the ſcales taken off.  ' 

DESSERT' (deferte, F.) the laſt courſe at 
table; a ſervice of fruits and ſweetfneats, 


moſt unctious parts which are rarefied into 
vapour or ſmoke, as it were by fire. : 
DES'TINATED 7 { deftinatus, L. deſtine, 
DES'/TINATE 5 F.) appointed, deter- 
mined, ordained, condemned to. „ 
DESTINY (with Pagan Philoſophers) was 
a ſecret or inviſible power or virtue, which 
with incumprehenſible wiſdom conducts what 


to mankind appears irregular and fortuitous, 


__ 


man is ſued to deliver up his truſt,  _ 
| ; W DET RAC- 


5 * . EY 
EY 
N 
1. 


1 


| which comes much to the ſame, that with ur 


is called Gad. 


'DESTITUTENESS, a. being forſakeh or 


left without. . 


DESTRUCTIBIL'ITY,, a capableneſs of 
being deſtroyed. 1 e 
DESTRUCT'/IVENESS, deftroying na- 
ture, Sc. 5 | 1 
DESU!DATORY. (deſudatorium, L.) an 
hot-houſe or bagnio. g 3 
DE3UETE fax woe L.) out of uſe, 
DESULTO'RES P perſons of agility of 
DESULTO/RII body, who uſed to 
leap from one horſe to another, at the horſe. 
races in the Circenſian games. 
DESUL'TORINESS, the ſkipping from 
one thing to another, 


DESUL'TURE {deſultura, L..) a vaulting 


from one horſe to another. 

DETACHED Pieces (in Fortification) are 
demi-lunes, horn-works of crown-works, and 
even baſtions, when ſepaiated and at a diſtance 
from the body of the place. 


DETER'GENT (derergens, L.) wiping off, 


cleanſing, ſcowring. 


DETERGENTS (in Phy/icts) ſuch medi- 


cines, which mundify, cleanſe and carry off 
viſcid and glutinous humours that adhere to 


the body. 


DETER'MINABLENESS, capableneſs of 


being determined or decided, 
DETER'MINATENESS, definiteneſs, po- 
ſitiveneſs. | 


DETERMINA'TION (in Phyficts) the 
diſpoſition” or tendency of a body towards one 


way. 


DETERMINATION (with PBiloſephers) 


the action by which the cauſe is limited or 


reſtrained to act, or not to act, this or that, 


or in this or that manner, 


Effetive DETERMINA TION (wick 
Schoolmen) is ſuch as proceeds from an efficient 


cauſe, as when an artiſt determires an in- 


ſtrument to a certain action, or from the 
Ferm, as that determizes the indifferency of 


the matter; and thus our ſenſes are ſaid to 


be determinations, to have ideas upon the pre- 


ſence of external objects. 


Moral DETERMINATION, is one which 


proceeds from a cauſe which operates moral- 
ly, i, e. by commanding, perſuading, or ad- 
viſing ſome effect. es 


Phyſical DETERMINATION, is an act 


where God excites and applies a ſecond cauſe 


| | to act antecedently to all the operations of the 
DESTILLATION, an extraction of the | 


creature. 


To DETERMINE (determinare, of de 


and terminus, ptoperly to ſet or appoint 


bounds) to judge or decide a matter in contro- 


verſy or queſtion ; to put an end to a matter; 


to incline, to diſpoſe, to reſolye, purpoſe or 


Sn: 
DETER'SIVENESS, cleanſing quality. 
Arlon of DETINUE (in Law) is when a 


> ws 53 FF Q@. 


DE 


} 
DET AC/TIVENTSS, ang analicy! 
or humour. 2 SpA 
DETRIMENT” ALNESS, prejudicialneſs, 
DETRIMEN'TOUS: (detrimentoſus, L.) 
cauſing da mage or loſs ; hurtful. : 
DETRUN'CATED. (derruncatus, L.) cut 
or chopped off; beheaded, 
DETURBA'TION, a caſting. or throwing 
down from on high; alſo, a troubling or diſ- 
turbing, Ls 1 ; 
DEVER/GENCE (devergentia, L.) a de- 
venity or declivity, by, which any thing tends 


or declines downward. 


1 oo 


DEV EX! (dvexus, L.) hollow like a val - 
ley; bawed down, bending.. _ 
DEVEX'ION, devexity, bendingneſs or 
hhelvingneſs, L. ; IE 1 
DEVEX/NESS (dewexitas, L.) bending- 
neſs, ſhelving downwards. 8 
z, DE/VIATE (with Grammarians) is 


when a word varies from the ſenſe of its pri- 


mitive or original, 


DEVICE I is underſtood to fignify 1 


DEVISE . emblem, or a repreſentation 


ef ſome natural body, with a motto or ſen- | 
tence applied in a figurative ſenſe, to the ad- 


yantage of ſome perſon. 8 
DE'VIOUSNESS of devius, L) ſwerving- 
neſs, aptneſs to go out of the way. 
: DEVIRGINATED (devirginatus, L.) de- 
owered, . 
DEVIS'CERATED (deviſceratus, L.) im- 
bowelled, having the bowels taken out. 


To DEVUTIATE (devitiatum, L.) to cor- | 


rupt or marr, to deflower. 5 
DEVOCA/TIiON, a calling down, L. 
DEVOID! ot de and wwide, F.) empty of. 
To DE'VOLATE (devolatum, L.) to fly 

away or down. NON 

: u a devouring or conſum- 

ing, L. 5 

DEVO!TED. (devotus, L.) ſet apart for 

holy uſe; attach'd, ſtrongly inclined to. 
DEVOTION (devotion, F. devotio, L.) 

1. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dedicated: 

2. piety, acts of religion: 3. an act of exter- 

nal worſhip. 

In vain doth man the name of Juſt expect, 

If his devotions he to God neglect. Denham, 

6. Prayer, expreſſion of devotion. 

| An aged holy man, 
That day and night ſaid his devorron, 
No other worldly buſineſs did apply. _ 
| Fairy Queen, b. i. 

5. The ſtate of the mind under a ftrong ſenſe 

of dependance upon God, 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 

Deſcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 

Directed in devotion, to adore 

And Rr ſupreme, who made him 

chie | : 

Of all his works, 

Milt. Par, Loft, b. vii. 1. 514+ 


. out knowledge, ſuperſti 


DEVOTIONAL, pertaining to deyotion, | 


* 
48 2 . - 


rise ee with- 


out Kn itiouſly deyout. 

' DEVOUR'INGNESS (of deveratio, L.) 
devouring nature, &c. - . 
EVG 


gious, devoted to holy duties. f 
We muſt be conſtant and devout in the wor- 
ſhip of our God, and ready in all acts of be- 


nevolence to our neighbour. | 
3 Roger's Serm. 4 


3 Filled with pious thoughts: 3. expreſſive 


of, devotion or piety. 
Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient ſize deſcends, with all his train 3 


Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 


Grateful to heav'n. 


Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. 1. 863. 


' DEVOUTLY, piouſly with ardent de ro- 
tion, religiouſly. 

= Thick, O my ſoul, devoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 


In all its horrors riſe. x 
1 Addi ſ. Spect. No. 490. 
DEVOUT'NESS, fulneſs of devotion. 


and xavoyu3;, Gr.) a name thac ſchool divines 
give to certain books of the ſacred ſcripture. 


that were added after the reſt, as the book of 


Efther „ &c. : 

' DEWYY, having dew on it, wet with dew. 
DEX'TER, right, on the right hand or, 

right fide, L. 

DEX/TRA, the right hand, L. 


diabolique, F. of dConu®-, of NCAA, Gr. 
to e nature. 
DIAB( 
a plaiſter made of herbs. | 
DIACALAMIN'/THES, a compound me - 
dicine, whoſe principal ingredient is Cala- 
mint, L. | 


applied after the amputation of a cancer. 6 


.DIACAP!PARIS, a medicine whole prin- 
cipal ingredient is capers, L. 18 
DIACAPRE'GIAS, a medicine made of 


goats dung, L.. 


DIACAR/THAMUM, a medicine ſo called, 
one of whoſe principal ingredients is Cartha- 
mum, L. x 


DIACA'RYON, a medicine made of the 


juice of green walnuts and honey, I. 
3 a medicine made of Caſ- 
Bo | 5 p 
DIACASTORIUM, a medicine made of 


Caſtor, L. 


DlAcATHOLICON (of 3:4 and xatoxc- | 
1d, Gr. univerſal) an. univerſal medicine. 

DIACATO'THIA (in the Civil Law) s | 
tenure or holding of lands by fee- farm. 

DIACHY'LUM, a kind of plaiſter made 


| of the mucilages or pappy Juice of certain fruits, | 


TOY DIA. 


UT (devotus, I.) 1. Pious, reli- 


Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended deep 2 


DEU TEROCANONICAL (of e-, 


DIABOLICALNESS (of diabolicus,' L. 
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„ DI 
DIACINNAMO/MUM, a medicine made | art of cutting or making hollow or concave 

ef Cinnamon. | | ; I ͤ figures in metal. ; 

Conia. : ; | 5 a diſcerning or knowing one thing from ano. 

'  DIA'CLASIS (of Haxidy, Gr. to break | ther, a judging of, L, | 

off) a fracture. | | DIAGNOSIS (with Phyfcians) a know. 
Diaco NICO (of Faxa@-, Gr.) the | ledge or judgment of the apparent figns of a 

ſocriſty, the place in or near ancient churches, | diſtemper, or a kill by which the preſent con · 

where the veſtments and church- plate were | dition of a diſtemper is perceived; and this 


repoſited. is threefold, viz. r. a right judgment of the 
DIACO'PE (dizcopus, L. of Naxoy®-, Gr.) | part affected: 2. of the diſcaſe itſelf : 3. of 
cutting or dividing aſunder. its cauſe. 05 | 
DIACOPE (with 1 deep wound, DIAG'ONAL (with 55 
eſpecially qne made in the ſcull with a large DIAGONAL Line Geo- 2 | 
inſtrument. 1 metricians) a line drawn acroſs | *, 
* PIACOPE (with Rbetoricians) the fame | any figure from angle to angle ; : 
.as Diaftole. | Ii | ſometimes called the diameter . 
 DIACORAL'LION, a medicine made | diagonal; and ſometimes it ſig - $1 
chiefly of Coral. I nifies a particular parallelogram, | * 


DlAco RUM, a medicine made of acorns, or ;ong ſquare, that has one com- 
3 0 I mon angle and diagonal line, with the pria- 
DlAcos TUM, a medicine made of Cof- | cipal parallelogram. bt 
tus, L. —_ I DIAG'ONAL Scale, and the Plain Scale, 
PIA'CRISIS (Tidxpiors, Gr.) a ſeparating, | ſerve to repreſent any numbers and meaſures 
ſevering or dividing. N whatever, the parts of which are equal to 
DIACRO'CUMA, a*medicine made chiefly | one another; thus gunners make uſe of a 
ef ſaffion, L. ſcale, or take the dimenſion of a piece of ord- 
DIACROM'MYON (of Ne and - | nance. Engravers have a ſcale or rule to make 
un, Gr.) a medicine made of onions, a draught of a fortification on paper, Ce. 
DIACU'MINUM, a compoſition made of DI/AGRAM (in Geometry, a ſcheme or fi- 
cummin, I. eo gure made with lines or circles, for the lying 
DIACYDONITES (of d r xvt«riay, | down an explanation or demonſtration of any | 
Gr.) ſuch medicines in which quinces are an | propoſition or figure, or properties belonging | 
ingredient. Os | thereto. | | | 
' DIACYDONNIUM (N Toy j,, Gr.) |] DIAGRAPH'ICE (tayeapmn, Gr.) the 4 
a conſection made of the pulp of quinces and | art of painting or carving on box, I. 
| ſugar, commonly called marmalade, L. | DIAGRY'DIU Scam mony, or the plant « 
_ -DIADAMASCE'/NUM, a compoſition of | or root of ſcammony prepared by boiling it in : 
damaſcens, L. | | a hollowed quince,or with the juice of a quince, 
DlADE MATE D (diadematus, L.) wearing | or lemon, or pale roſes, — 
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medicine for the eyes made of the herb Glau- of a vertical circle, ies 
| Polar DIAL,” is one deſcribed on 2 plane ar 
paſſing through the yoles of the world unt | 


a diadem, crown or turbant. | DIAHYS/SOPUM, a medicine made up 0 
DIADOCHUS (d., Gr.) a precious | of a | | | 4 
ſtone like a beril. | DIAIRIS, a medicine made of the plant u 
DLAZ/RESIS (in Prixting)is a vowel mark'd | Iris. L. ED | 6 
with two tittl-s or points, 28 n b IT or ü, to] {DIAL PLANES, are plain boards, plates P 
ſignify, that is is ſounded by itſeif, and not | or ſurfaies on which bour-lines are drawn for 
joined to another ſo as to make a dipthorg; | any latitude, and are diſtinguiſhed according ke 
as ara by the points over the 7is diſtinguiſhed | to the reſpect they bear to the horizon of the 
From ara, | | place where they are made, and are, according 
DILZERESITS (with Anatomiffs) is a con- J to their poſition or fituation, parallel, per- l 
ſowing or eating out the veſſels, ſo that ſome | pendicular or oblique. - fo 
certain paſſages are made by ſome ſharp fretting Primary DIALS, are either borizonta/ dials | 
matter, which naturally ſhould not have been ; | or vertical dials, | pl 
alſo when ſome real ones are widened more! Men DIALS, ſuch as ſhew the hour of at 
than ordinary, ſo that the humours run out | the night, by the means of the light or ſhadow Ve 
| which ought to be contained in the veſiels. of the moon proje ted thereon by an index. ac 
| DIA'TA (ara vf Nalabat, Gr. tomake | Mural DIALS, ſuch as are placed againſt | 
if uſfe of a certain order of food) diet, food, a | walls. f be 
particular why or manner of life, "ARE _ Equino#ial DIAL, is ohe deſcribed on the 
| DIAGAL!ANGA, a medicine made of | equinoctial plane, or a plane parallel to the L 
if galangal. N % Boren. 9-5 7 85 of 
4 DIAGLAU'CION {F:ay\auxiwy, Gr.) 2] Vertical DIAL, is one drawn on the plane 


eium, L. 


DiacLVPHIck (d., Gr.) the 


« 9 
boy 3 1 og 
* 


l "DIALLING Line } 


ft and weſt. 


air- ſhaft. 
graduated lines 
DIALLING Scales & placed on rulers, 
'&c. to expedite the makiig of ſun - dia 
DIALAC/CA, a medicine made of Lacca 
or Gum ; lae. 0 
DIALTHE/A (NaN Gr.) anunguent, 
the chief ingredient of which is Abe. 
DIAL'YSIS (dave, Gr.) a figure in 
Rhetorick, when . two points. are placed by 
Grammarians over two vowels ia one word, 


which would otherwiſe make a diphthong 3 | 


but are by this character ( 82 pointed into two · 
DIAMETER of a Column (in Architec- 
ure is that taken 2 above the baſes. 
DIAMETER of tbe ſeuolling (in Archi- 
t:7ure) is that taken at the height of one 
third from the baſe. 


DIA/'METER of the Diminution ( Archi- 
1:4ure) is that from the top of the 
| ſhafts, * 


DIAMET/R ICALLY (dienatriquenent, 
F. of hajurrpoc, Or. ) directly. 

DAMO (adamas, L, of Ad., Or. 
dianant, F.) the hardeſt, moſt ſparkling, 
and moſt valuable of all precious ſtones. The 
yoodneſs of a diamond conſiſts in three things. 
1. Its luſtre or water. 2. Its weight or big- 
neſs, 3. Its hardneſs. The Great Mogul of 
India has a diamond that weighs 269 3-4ths 
carats, valued at 11 1 723 thouſand, 
278 pounds, 14 ſhillin 

Facet DIAMOND, 1 one —— in * both 
at top and bottom, and whoſe table or prin- 
cipal place at the top is flat. 


Koſe . e e K. one chat ia quite flat 


underneath; but whoſe upper 0 cut in 
dirers little 3 uſually triangles, the upper 
part of which terminates in a point. 

A rough DIAMOND, is one juſt as it 
WENN the mines that has not yet been 


7 Table DIAMOND, 11 one which has a 
large ſquare face at the top encompaſſed with 
four leſſer, 
| 7 DIAMONDS (ſo called of the Tem- 
ple in Paris in France, where ey are made) 
are a ſort of factitious diamonds no nk: 
value, but us d much in the 1 Srring 
actors upon the ſtage. 
 DIAMORON, a confection made of mul- 

rries, 

L DIAMO/RUM. (of 3:2 and morum, 

L. a mulberry my) a medicinal compoſitivn made 
of mulberry juice and ſugar, 4 
. Compound DIAMORUM (in Pharmacy) i is 


made of h 
r a Juice, ſapa, verjuice, myrr 


 DIAMOSCHUM, a medicinal . 


DI” | 
points of the horizon. 
A ILEMIMA 7 Pbyſciant] a | ſpace be- | 
tween two fevers. 
DPALLING ry Miners) is the uſing a 
compaſy and long line to know which way the 
BY or vein of LS or where to fink 


91 


wok chief in ingredient is moſk.. 
TANGEGPOLYSPER 'MOUS (of 4. 
*xy87o1, rend and ovippuay pore A having two 
ſeed . containing many ſee 
DIANI'SUM, a medicine made of aniſceds, 


; 

' DIANU'CUM (Pharmacy) a kind of Reb, | 

made of the juice of green walnuts and ſogar 

boiled to the conſiſtence of honey. 
DIAOLIBA'NUM, a medicine made of 

Olibanum. ? | 
DIAPAL'MA, a kind of falve. . 
N ER, a medicine made of x pop- 


pies. 

.DIA Fase A (Nardeha, of andere, 
Gr.) a compoſition of powders, with which 
the ancients us'd to dry their. bodies from 
ſweat at their coming out of the baths, 

DIAPE'DIASIS (with Anatom.) a break- 
ing of the blood veſſels; a ſweating or * 
out of the blood thro' the veias, which is 
cauſed by their thinneſs, _ 

DIAPEN/TE. (Kare, i. e. of five, Gr.) 
a phyſical compoſition made up of fiveain- 
—.— viz, myri h, gentian, birth-worr, 

vings of ivory and bay berries ; 3 alſo the 


liquor called punch. 


DIAPENTE (in Muſick) the ſecond of the 
| concords ; the terms of which are as three to 


two, otherwiſe called a perfect fifth, and 
makes up an octave with Diatsſaron. h 
DIAPHANE'!ITY (diaphanete, F. 
DiayHamousness © of Haparua, 


Gr.) the property of a dia hanous body, f. . 

Ne og: fy een like glaſs ; he hu- 
mours of the eye; the Tusica Cornea, c, 
The pores of diaphanous bodies, are ſo ranged 
and dif; 1 het the beams of light can paſs 
thro” t m free'y every Way. 

' DIAPHOEN/ICON, an electuary — | 
chief ingredient is dates, I. 
DIAPHONICKS (ef dia wi, Cr.) a 
| ſcience that explains the properties of refraft= 
ed ſounds, as they. paſs through differeat 
mediums. 

DIAPHONTA (with Rberor,) a figure 
when a ward repeated is uſed in a fignificacioa 
172 2 1 75 was at firſt. 

AFPHOR Na pop HI Or. 
dicufſive, that diſolves N Se. ) 

DIAPHORET/ICALNESS, 4 property 
to cauſe ſweat. 

DIAPHRAGM'/ {diaphragme, L. of 
Tapgdypn, of T,apedrra, to incloſe, Gr.) 4 
fence or hedge ſet between. 
|  DIAPHRAG'MATICK Artery (Ana. 
one that iſſues from the trunk of the Arts, 
2 and goes from thence to the Diaphragme. 

DIAPOMPHO'LYGOS (of NA and r- 
$aapt, Gr. the recrement of braſs) an upguent 
of which that is an ingredient. _ 

DIAPRU'NUM, an anger þ made of 


damaſk prunes, Ge. 
DIAPYE*'TICKS, medicines. promoting 


the ; ſuppuration of feelings, and cauſint . 


* 
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0 run wich rats, ve ripen bexiss . 


Gatonick mufick, which ſee. 


TC 
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—— 


ſores, & c. 
DiApRTHORA (aphaßa, Gr.) cor 


tion of any Bake | 
IARRHO DON (in ) a name 
Urn to ſeveral compoition wherein red 


roles are an ingredient, 
DIASATYIRION, an eleftuary where- 


ef the chief ingredient is Satyrion or Rag- 

wort: 
DIASEBESTEN (in Pharmacy) an elec- 

tuary wherein Cebeſtes are the baſis, * 
DFASEN'NA, a compoſition made of 


Senna 

"DIASPOLET!ICUM » 2 medicine made 
of Cummin. * 

DIASTEM? (in. Antient Muſick) a name 
given to a fimple interval, in contradiction to 
a compound interval which they call a Syſtem. 

DIAS'TOLE (with Ret.) a figure, when 
between two words ſome other word, 'and 
ſometimes two words, are put between two 
hr 75 the kind; as Di: mea vota, Dii 
e, Horace, Duc 1 duc ad nos, 
angle N figure is by the Latins called 


DIASTREM MA {of ie Gt.) to 
turn afide) a diſtortion or laxation. 
DIATA'SIS {of Harrthw, Gr, to firetch. 
dut) a diftenfion'of any ſort, particularly! of a 
— in caſe — dane, ; 
DIATERE'TICA.. (Haripnow, Gr. che 
art of preſervi Walt. I 05 
*" DIATERESIS {of Nia vięneic, Gr.) 800 
eonftitution of the bones, when they are apt 
to move ealily a1 and ftrongly, ſuch as the arms, | 
hands, Sc. 
DIATHA'/MERON, a compound of dates · 
DIATO/NICK' (of Nu and Tor®-, Gx.) as 


DIATUR'BITH , an electuaryof Turbith. 

DIAXYL/ALOES, a medicine made of the 
wood of aloes, L. 

DICACIOUSNESS (dicacitas, L.) talk- 
ativeneſs; alſo. butfoonery, drollerꝛ. 

 DICHORZZ'US {> { Ne S., Gr. . e. com- | 


nded of two choreus 8) a foot in verſe, ei- 


ther Greek or Latin, which conſiſts of four . 
ſyliables, of which the firft and third are 
long, and the ſecond and fourth ſhort, as 
or HOT'OMI: T 
C IST (Nxerenala, Gr. one 
ho Uvides a thing i , two parts. 5 
- DIEZOL'OGY (Asaisdeyla, Gr.) a 
pleading one's cauſe, and advocating ſor. 
DICOTY'LEDON (with Boranifts) a term 
uſed of plants, which fpring with two ſeed- 
Jeaves oppoſite each other, as the generality | 
of plants have. : 
DICTA*TION, a pronouncing or dictzting 
es . 
DICTATOR, a perſon who direQs ano- 
what to write, 


DICTATOR (with the antiont 1550 


is £1] . 


magiſtrate elected in the greit emerzeneieb 
E the ſtate, Whofe office held fix months, and 
no longer, during which time he ited like 


an abſolute monarch, ſo that from his ſen- 


tence there lay no cal not even in caſt 

Hfe and ploy 88 un * 
Application was made to magi- 

ſtrate but in caſes that were difficult' and 28. 
gerohb, When affairs could not well be ma- 


| rage the uſval way. 


ere were 24 axes borne before che dic 


arr" Wu. hen png had but T2, 


ORSHIP (difarura, 1.) the 
office arid 5 of a dictator. 
DIC TAT“ OR (Hictatoriut,” L. ) pertaining 
to a dictatot, or diekating. 
| DICTA!TRIX, a the AiAtatdy or walter, 


Sc. L. 

DICTYOYDES (of Six/toor,” 4 vie, and 
51 98., ſhape, Gr.) 4 muſcle, Cc. in form 
reſembling a net. 

DIDACTICALLY (of dida&ique, F. di- 
dacttrus, L, of Rauris of Fa oxy, Gr. 
to teach inftruQtiyely. 

DIDY MOITO'*KTA {( Ns rel of Nido 
1055 = 5 twins, and rente, Gr. to bring forth) a 

_ twins, 

IN DIEM, from day to day, L. 

DIEFRESIS (Naigheig of Magic, Gr, p the 
making two ſyllables into one. 

DIERESIS {with Surgeons) : Tees of 
parts which are unnaturally together, 
and are an hindrance to'a' cure. 

DIERESIS (with Anarorifts, Sc.) a con- 
ſumption of the canals or veſſels of an animal 
body, either by having fome paſſages made 
that ſhould not Hhaye been, or by the dilation 
of the natural paſſages beyond their natural 
ſtate, by which the jolces which ſhould be 
| contained in them 1 or run over. 

DIES, a da 3 

DIE TET ex, pertaining to a regula o 
preſcribed diet, 

DIETICAL {of Wits, L, Nara, Gr.) 
| appertaining to *a preſcribed | food, or a me- 
thod of eating and Aa g. 

DIF/FERENCE (with Letland) is an eſ⸗ 
ſential attribute, which belopgs to any ſpetie, 
which is not found in the enus, and is the 
univerſal idea of that fpecies. As for ex- 
ample, body and ſpirit or ſoul. in human na- 
ture, are two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which in 
their ideas do contain' ſomething more than is 
in that ſubſtance 3 for in a body is found! im- 
penetrability and exterifion, in à ſoul of ſpirit 
the power of cogitation, of f thinking and rea- 
ſoning 3 3 and thence the e F 45 body 
is im ak op extenſion, and erence 
| of — cogitation. ; 

IFFEREN'TI AL of any 2300 is the 
rere of that quantity. 
„ Quantity (in the bight 
metry) an infinitel 6 nell aar, or par- 
ed 4 e mall as to be incom- | 
"mepſuraþls 


1 


8 


* * 


D + I ? : : | 7 D 1 1 f 2 ; 
wenſurable thereto, or leſs than an aſſignable | DIOEYTIVES (in Pingelin are fuch me- 


y et dieines as cauſe digeſtion, by fire and 

DIFFERENTIAL calculus (Geog. ) a method | increaſing the tone of the ſtomach, 

p of differencing quantities, that is, of finding a | DVCITATED (in Borany) a term apply'd 

2 differential, or that infinitely ſmall quantity, | to the leaves of plants which are either com- 

f which taken an infinite number of times poſed of many ſimple leaves, ſet | 
equal to a given quantity. upon one foot-ſtalk, as in the Cingue-foil, 

N  DIFFERENTAL (ia the doctrine of Lo- Yeteber, Mc. or elſe, when there are many 

9 garithms) the doctrine of tangents. | deep gaſhes or cuts in the leaf, as in thoſe of 


DIFFEREN'TIO-DIFFERENTIAL cal-.| Strawberries, Hops, &c. 

eulus, is a method of differencing differential | To DIGITIZE, to point with the finger. 

quantities, as the ſign of a differential is the | + DI/OITS (in 2frithmetick)) are any whole 

letter d, that of a differential of d K, is dd, number under ten, As 1, 2, 3s 45 5, 6, 7s 3, 

and the differential of dd x, d d d x or d 2 x, 9 re called digits, L. 8 

4 3 & Ke, 8 . DI'GLYPH (ArchiteFure) a kind of im- 
| 24 DIFFERENTIAL (of the firſt power perfect triglyph, conſole or the like, with on- 

or degree) is that of an ordinary quantity, as | *y two channels or engravings. 
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d x. | DIG/NIFIEDNESS (of dignas, worthy, and | 
| A DIFFERENTIAL (of the ſecond pow- | flo, L.. to make) dignity. 
1 | er) is an infiniteſimal or a differential quantity] DILA'TABLENESS, capableneſs of being 
> the firſt degree, a: dd x or d d x, or | widened. | 
1; * 2, Ce. B | DILA'TATION (in Phyficts) a motion 
1 DIFFERENTIAL (of the third power, | in the parts of a body whereby it expands itſelf | 
a Oc.) is an infiniteſimal or a differential quan- to 2 greater bulk than uſual. This is 9 
tity of the ſecond power, as d d d x, or d x 3, | ſome confounded with rarefaction, which 
* 2 3 erroneous in this, that rarefaction is an ex- L 
) DIFIFERENTNESS (of diferentia, L.) panſion of a body cauſed by heat; whereas | 
L difference, | rn dilatation is effected by its own elaſticity, | 
be DIFIFICUL'TNESS (difficulte, F. of «ff. when it has been compreſſed by a greater 
eultat, L.) hardneſs to be performed, trouble, | than uſual. | | | 
if a difficult caſt . or queſtion. DILATATORIUM (with Surgeons) an 
7. DIFFIDE (difidere, L.) to miſtruſt, | inſtrument to open any part, as the mouth, 
7 to doubt, to deſpair. womb or fundament. L. 


DIPFIDENTNESS (of diffidentis, L.) diſ- | DILTGENTNESS (diligentia, L.) great 


PIER —— Kc 


" w, Bed ee, .) ts ILUEN'TIA (with Phyſcions) medicines, 

0 7 cut or wi ans) ici 
oi cleave aſunder. G ) 7 | &c. good to dilute and thin the blood, . 
50 DIFFIS'SION, a cleaving aſunder. DILU'TE (in Botanick Writers) faintly ; 
le DIFFLU/ENCY (diffluentia, L.) a flow- | dilutizs, more faintly, L. 


ing abroad, or divers ways. DILUTED (dilurus, L.) tempered with 


F 
; 
| 
= 
bi - 
42385 
# 


; n (di L.) looſe and . 
y to fall aſunder. » faintneſs, weakneſs, 
ir of _ DIFFLU'QUS (difguus, L.) flowing forth, | of Colours, 2 : 4 
970 abroad or ſeveral ways. To DIMINISH (diminuo, Lat.) 1. To . 
85 - To DIFFUND/ (diffundere, L.) to pour | make leſs by abſeiſſion or deftruftion of any 1 
8 ont, to ſcatter abroad; alſo to diffuſe or ſpread | part : the oppolite to encteaſe. | [ | 
FA abroad, TE. I That we call good which is apt to cauſe i 
as DIFFU'SEDNESS (of diffufus, L.) the or increaſe pleaſure, or dimini ſ pain in us. | $ 
; the being pured forth., | | V Leia. 1 
N- D (diffuſus,. L.) eee 2. To impair, 95 PK | : 
. yy SION, a pouring out; a I | | = 
pp abroad. T. r As | Thee to diminifo, and om: this withdraw / 
dy DIFFUSION 2 Phileſepbers) is the diſ- | The number of thy worſhippers. Milton. | | 3 
55 perſing the ſubtil : efluvia's of bodies into aj 3. To take any thing from that to which it 3 
foirit kind of atmoſphere quite round them; a3 for | belongs : the contrary to add. = 
1 89 example, the magnetical particles are diffuſed | You. ſhall not add unto the word which I = 
bol every where round about the earth in parts command you, neither ſhall you diminifo = 
224. adjacent to it. And the light is diffuſed by | aught from it. Dent. iv. 2. | 1 
oh the rays of the ſun, iſſuing all round from | To DIMINISH. To grow leſs; to be b | 
is the that wonderful body of fire. impaired. 5 | 1 
| To DIGEST? (with Surgeons) to bring to |  Crete's ample fields diminifs to our eye; | 
bi her maturity, to ripen. ; Before the blafts the veſſels fly. 
4p DIGEST IBLENESS, eafineſs to be di- RE Poe Odyſſey. 
L908 ve „ IE 49 W cio wa In a manner tend- 
r . IVENE: or. ö b * ing do vilif 7. cr * x 
urs dxeſtive faculty, Fe c n Fee pla are DIMI- 
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Dru TIOx es Muſician) is when | to be uſed at Alete, for the direct. 
ne are a number of words which are to | ſcribed no form of prayer, nor of eterndl 
make tones, and ſeveral quick motions in the | worſhip, nor required the people 1 to make any 
pace of a cadence; ſeveral quavers and ſemi- ref! onſes, but Amen, 
quavers correſponding to a crochet or minim, IR/GE (probably of dyphen, Teut. to iy. 

DIMINUTION (with "Rhetoricians) is | command or praiſe) a ſong of Jamentations | 
the augmenting and exaggerating what they | ſung at funerals. 
are about to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems | To DISA'BLE (of dit, negat. and able, o of 
to weaken and diminiſh it. babilis, L.) to render unable. 

DIONY'SIAS (%«w7:ia;, Gr.) a precious  DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, \prejudi- 
ſrone having red ſpots, accounted efficacious cialnefs, Se. 

for preventing drunkenneſs. DISAFFECT/EDNESS, diſaffection. 
. DIONYSIONY'/MPHAS (of Newt and DISAGREEABLENESS, diſagreeablequa- 
vb, Gr.) a certain herb ſuppoſed to refiſt lity. 
drunkenneſs, DISALLOW'ABLENESS, the not being 

'DIPET'ALOUS Flower (with Betanifts) | allowable. © + 

is that which has two flower Ye, as In- | DISAS'TROUSNESS (of diſaſtre, F. ) un- 
chanters Night- ſhade. luckineſs, unfortunateneſs. 

DIP'SAS, a ſerpent ſo named (Hierogly- To DISBARK / (debarguer, to diſem - 
ꝓbically) was put to ſignify an unſatiable de- bark, to come or bring out of a «tp 
fire and greedineſs after any thing; becauſe DISBU DDING of trees (with anderer) 
tis related, that its bite cauſeth ſuch a thirſt, is the taking away the branches or ſprigs that 
that nothing i is able to allay it. | are newly put forth, that are ill-placed,'&c. 
 DIPHRY'GES (in Pharmacy) the ſcoria, DISBUR'THENING Fruit-trees, is the 
ſediment, er calx of melted copper, gathered | taking off the two great number of leaves 
in the furnace when the metal is run out. and fruit, that thoſe which remain may grow 

DIPYRE/NOUS (with Botaniffs) which | the larger. 
has two ſeeds or kernels, as ligiſtrum, privet. DISCERN'IBLE, that may be. diſcerned 

DIRE'FULNESS of dirus, L. and pul- | or perceived. 
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nee, Sax, dreadfulneſs. DISCERN'IBLENESS, viſtbleneſs.. 
| RE!NESS (of dirut and nerre, Sax.) |, "DISCERNING, an act of the mind, 
greadfulneſs. whereby it diſtingoiſhes between ideas. 


DIRECT! (in Optics) Direct Vi 7 fon ig DISCERN'MENT (diſcernement, F.) the 
that performed by direct rays; In contradiſ- | diſcerning faculty, diſcretion, judgment. | 
tinction to ee by refracted or reflected DISCERP/IBLENESS, capableneſs or apt · 
rays. neſs to be pulled in pieces. 
DIRECT Viſion, is the ſubjeft of Opticks, DISCOVDAL (of dj diſcus, L.) in the form 
which preſcribes the laws and rules thereof, | of a diſk or quoit. 
DIRECT (in matters.of Genealogy) is un- DISCOV'DES (with Botanfis) a term uſed 
derſtood of the principal line for the line of | when the middle part of the flower is com- 
aſcendants and deſcendants, in contradiſtine- pounded of ſmall hollow flowers,” and the 
tion to the collateral line. whole formed into a ſort of flattiſh knob, a 
Angle of DIREC'TION (Mechavichs) is | little rifing in the middle, like a diſcus or { 
that comprehended between the lines of di- quoit of the ancients. Of theſe ſome have 
rection of two conſpiring powers, downy ſeed, as en ene Oreundſel, Hely- 
DIRECTION (of the Laadſtone) is that | chryſum, &c. 
property whereby the magnet always preſents DISCOIDES (of Nox®-, a quoit, and 
one of its ſides towards one .of the poles of 198., ſhape, Gr.) an epithet given to the 
the world, and the oppoſite fide to the other | chryſtalline humour of the eye. ; 
le. DISCOMMEND'ABLENESS (of dis neg. 8 
Magnetical DIRECTION, the tendency or | and commendabilis, L..) undeſervingneſs. | 
turning of the earth, and all magnetical bo- DISCOMPO/SEDNESS (of decem ofe, F, 
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bodies to certain points. of dis and con poſitus, L.) di viet of | 
DIRECT'NESS (of directus, L.) ſtraitneſs mind. 8 * ; 0 
of way. To DISCONCERT (dſroncerie, F ) to 47 
DIRECTOR (with Surgeons) hollow in- diſturb, t diſorder, to put out of countenance, | f 
ſtrument uſed to guide the inciſion knife. to break the meaſures. - gif 
DIRECT ORT, a fort of regulation for | DISCON/SOLATENESS (of dis and con- l 
religious worſhip drawn up by the aſſembly | ſolaris, L.) being without conſolation. = Bag 
of divines by order of the parliament in 1644. DISCONTENT!MENT (of gy cen · P., 
- The deſign of which was, that the minifters tentement, F.) diſcontentednels. + 
might not be wholly at a loſs in their devo- | DISCON TIN'UEDNESS (of dit and con- cuſ 
tions, after the Common Prayer had been put | tinuatio, L.) an interruption or breaking off, 1 
down.  DISCONTINU{ITY, a diſcontinuance. 


This gave ſome general hints, which were | Nr VOUS _ is and 6 Rn 


* 


D1 


: 2 or elſewhere, 121 

D DISCORD/ANCY © J dſugreeablench, 

 . -DISCORD/ANTNESS -\ jarring. - - 

, DISOONTERABLE ( (of decouvrir, F.) that 
ma e di 

ISco . A) i is. the ſenting off 
or abatement of w bf intergſt comes to 
at the 4 When the . 1 — due, 
on conſideration of | preſent payment. 

DISCOUR'SIVE, diſcurſive. Milton. 

zune Flower (with Floriſti) is a com- 

pound flower, Raving à diſk. of florets. 

14 naked PISCOUS oo? (vi with , Floriſts) 
is that. whic has a out, any rays, 
as in tanſy, &c. 

A Radiate PISCOUS. Flaer (with. Flo- 
rife) i is that which has its diſk. encompaſſed 
with a ray, as is in the ſun- flower, 

DISCREPANCY. (di iſerepantia, L.) diſa- 

ment. 

DiscRE TE Proportions (i u Aritbmetici) i is 
when the ratio ot reaſon between two pairs 
ef numbers is the ſame, but there is not 
the ſame proportion between all the four 
numbers; thus if the number 6, 8, : 2, 45 
be conſidered, the ratio eee e firſt pair 

| b and 8, is the ſame as that between 3 and 4, 

and therefore theſe numbers are proportional; 
but it is only diſeretely br digjundtly, for 6 is 
not to 8, as 8 is to 3, 1. e, the proportion is 

a broken off between 8 and 3, and is not con- 

tinued all along, as in theſe following, which 

are continued proportionals, vix. 15 3 12, 24. 
DISCRETE Ruantity, is ſuch as is not 

continued. and Joined together, as Number, 

whoſe parts beifig diſtinct cannot be united 


5 into one continuum, for in a conti , there 

4 7 no actual determinate parts before di 880 
ut they A ntially infinite. ? 

5 D018 REA ABLE (of d. diſeriming, I. * 

iP that may be fe iminated or diftioguiſhed from 


ſme.other.. CA et Se eek, 
r ' DISCRINVINATENESS, | Highs 
1 neſs, diftir ln rat 
& . DIS (ai rſcurſorits, I. given 
10 : 8 * to ramble up down. 
be DISCUS/SIVENESS, diſſolving | or diſperſ- 
ing quality, 

| DISDAIN'FUL (of dedain, F, 400 . 
Bo Sax. ſcornful, Se. 
F DISDAIN'FULNESS, ſcornfulneſß. 

f DISEA'SEDNESS (of des aiſe, F. and 
5 neppe, Sax.) the having a diſcaſe. 

1 Jo DISENCUIWBER (of dis and encom- 
brer, F.) to free or rid from ee. 
AM DISESPOU'SED (of dir and eſtouſe, F.) 
. diſcharged from eſpouſals, divorced, 
2 DISESTIMATTfON, diſeſteem, d ſreſpect. 
5 To DISFUR'NISH | (of dis and _fournir, 
on- F.) to unfurniſh. 
_ To DISGOR/GE (with Ferries is to dif- 
" cuſs or diſperſe an inflammation or ſwelling. | 


DISGR ACE/FUL, n e ſcan- 
alous, reproachful. TOO N 


* 


21 


L.) not continued, _ ER in the 1 DiscRAETULxESs (of diſtract, F. and 


Sag.) reproach, diſhonourableneſs. 
PhN UST UI (of degaũt, F. and full) un- 
reliable; cauſing diſpleaſure. 

DISHON/OURABLE (defhannorable, F.) 
diſparaging. diſgraceful. © 

ISHOQN OURABLENESS, diſhonoura- 
ble quality, 

' DISIDE!MONY "(Pawthequeridy; inf dns 

- DISIDAEAMONY d; to fear, and 
daltacrs a dæmon or god ſuperſtitions a. Wore 
ſhipping God our of no 

DISINCOR/PORATE/(of 4x and incor- 
| porare, L.) to diſunite or ſeparate from being 
one body or corporation. 5 

DISINGEN/UOUSNESS (of dis and inge- 
nuitas,' L.) want of ingenuity, eden, 
unſincerity , 

DISIN'TERFSSEDNESS, 2 being free 
from ſelf-intereſſedneſs. - 

DJISJUNCT/IVE (dinjuntivou L. * fe- 
parating. 

DISK. (with Floriſtt) is a body of florets 
collected together, and forming as it were 3 

ain ſurface. 

DISLIKE. (of dis and lite) diſtaſte, Al. 
pleaſure, CS. 

DISLOY 'ALNESS: (deleyauts, F.) an 20 
committed againſt fidelity and law; unfaith- 
oy prefidiouſneſs; commonly uſed with 
reſpect to one's Jovereign prigee 4 falſe deal- 
ing, villanß. 

DIiSMAN TL ED F 7. having 
the walls pulled down. | 

DISMARST terror, amazement; aſtonih- 


ment frig hp: ,7 1 
DISOBLENTATED (of dis, a ard 
Orjens the Hope) tyre urned from the Raf. 
To DISMIS'S a Cauſe (in the Court of Chan- 
dery) is to put it quite out of the court, with- 
out any further hearing. 
DISOBLI/GINGNESS ( aalen deſobligeante, 
F.) diſpleaſing behaviour, So. 
ESPASSIONATE. (of dis and | paſſonns, 
F. 3 from paſſion. Milton. + | 
ISPATCH/FUL (of depeches, F. ) ek, 
making diſpatch. 
DISPENSA'TION, by non. ee, _ if © 
any ſtatute tends to reſtrain ſome Prerogative 


incident to the perſon of the king, as to the 


right of pardoning, Ic. which are inſepara- 
ble from the king; by a clauſe of non obflante = 
he may diſpenſe with it; was diſannulled * 
ſtat. 1 W. & M. 

DISPENSA/TION (of a Law) is that 
which ſuſpends the obligation of à law itſelf, 
and is diſtin from the equity of it, and 
from the inequitable conſtruction of it; for 
equity is only the correction of a law, that is 
too general or univerſal, 

DISPER'MQS (with Boetanzſts) is a term 
uſed of plants which bear two ſeeds after 
each flower, as Kalle, Madder, e | 
Par ſnip, &c. 


1 'EDNESS (4 Vene, L o age. 
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take up plants with earth about them. 


front, diſeourteſy, ſhrewd 


divided into forts, or cafes or boxes, 


D 


gon, being in a dif; ſtats. · 5 4 
DISPERSION (in Dioptricks) a hy of 
diſperſion, is « point from which refracted 
rays begin to diverge, when their refraction © 
renders them divergent, 
DISPLANT'ING Seen, an inftrument to 


DISPLEAS ANT (deplaiſant, F.) unplea- 
fant, diſpleafing. , x "el 
DISPLEAS/EDNESS mack neg F.) af 


diſſatisfaction, anger. 

To DIS PI. OBE (difplodere, Ly to WO 
charge with a loud noiſe, as a gun. 

0. DISPOIL/(d: iſpoliare, L.) to rob, rifle 
er 

DISPONDAÆ Us (in 3 the foot of 
a Latin verſe conſiſting of four ſyllables, and 
thoſe all long, as concludentes 3 it being a com- 
poſition of two ſpondees. 

DISPORTING, ſporting) diverting, play- 
ing. Milton. 

DISPOSITION (in Rbeterick) i is the diſ- 
tribution of things or arguments invented or 
found out in their proper order. 

DISPOSSE!SSION (of depolſeder; F, dis 
and poſſidere, L.) a being put out of poſſeſſion. 

DISPROfF / ABLE (of dis and Profitable, 
F. ) unprofitable. 

. (of an, 


* 


DISPROPOR/TIONAL and por- 
DISPROPOR'TIONATE I portions- 
kus, L. and proportionel, F. bearing no pro- 


Portion to, unequal. 


DISPROPOR'TIONABLENESS ) ( of 

 DISPROPOR'TIONALNESS di. 

DISPROPOR'TIONATENESS I pro- 
portionne, F. and neſs, Eng.) rhe being not 
proportionable . 


1 TABLENESS, Hableneſs to be 


DISPUTA®TIOUS, prone to difpute, 
To App eee (of dis neg. and guali- 
F.) to Tender unqualified. | 
DIS IV'ETNESS, anquietneſs. 
ISN ISFTION, a particular inquiry in- 
to the nature, kind and circumſtances of any 
problem, queſtion or topick. 
DISRANK'ED (of dis and rang, F.) put 
out of the ranks, difordered, 
DISREGARD FUL, negligent, heedleſs, 
careleſs. 
. Be agg (of gis and reputatio, 
.not reputable, 
DISSATISFAC'T ORINESS, unſatisfy- 
ingoefs, Sc. 
DISSECTION (with Anatomi if) the cut- 
ting up or anatomizing the bodies of animals. 
— DISSENT A'NEOUSNESS, diſagreeable- 


Biss nEErrr (with 1 DANS 1 * 
partition, whereby the cavity 


E 


DISSER'/VICEABLENESS, ee 


* 


an” the being diſtinct, 


N x 1 2 7 * 5 F 9 
wx - « 5% 
7 3 
iy 1 3 "A 
x 


may be diſſembled. 
 DISSIMULA/T 10 N(Hieghpbical) 
zard of tw 


was painted like a lady wearing a v 


faces, in a long robe of « changeable calour, 


ſmbling, 
DISSO/LUBLENESS (of AH, I.) 


t _— of being diſſolved, 


ISSOLU'TION (in Phyficks) a difconti- 


ed body; whereby what was one and conti- 
guous is Rivided i lies little parts, either homo- 


neous or heterogeneou 
© DISSUA'SIVENESS | . "= diſ- 


ſuaſive qua —_ 

Point of i$"TA (in Pr, )is & 
right line drawn (rom the eye to gore Fair 
point 

Curtate DISTANCE (Aftro 


_ is the diſ- 
tance of the 3 + place from the ſun, re- 
DISTANCE 4f tbe oe (in Eroſpetive) 
DISTA of the eye (in Proſpecti ve) is a 
linedrawn from 6 — if the line of i 
of the eye to the point, where a line drawn 
at right angles to it, will interſe& the object. 
DISTA 'TNESS, diſtance, A deing diſ- 
tant from. | 
DISTAST'FUL 
diſagreeable to the 
DISTAST'FU LNESS, " Uifagreeableneſ to 
the taſte. 5 
DIS TEM DER, a redneſs. Milton. 
1 EM/PEREDNESS * 5 * 
d neſs) a being diſeaſed. | 
L'LERS compa- 
nl nen armorial en- 
ſigns are azwre, a ſeſi wavy 
argent between a ſundraw- 
ing up a cloud, diftilling 
drops of rain proper, anda a 
diftillatory double armed or 
with two worms and two - 
bolt receivers argent, tb 
creſt an helmet and torce, 
a barley garb wreathed about 2 2a vine- 
branch fruited all proper. The ſupporters a 
Ruffian and an Indian in their reſpective ha- 
bits. The motto, Drop as rain and diſtil as deb. 
Dis T INC“ T Notion or tos (according to 
Mr. Leibnirz) is when a pexſog can enumerat© 


marks and characters N whereby to re· 


collect a thing. : 
'DISTINCT/NESS (of Ae, L. an 


18 TR ACTION (in Surgery the 20 
of pulling a fibre, membrance, Fe. beyond 
its natural extent, and whay is ſo pulled 9 
extended is ſaid to be diſtracted. | 

DISTRAIN'T, a ſeizures 10 
DISTRESS (4, fee, F.) the act ofdil 
trainihg goods. 


þleneſs, prejudice, injuriouſneſs, Sc. 
DISSHEV/ELLED 1 F.) hav- 


| 


DISTRESS (in Law) fignifics the ms 


ng th hair "IR looſe ; about the Thoulderk : 
ISSIM'ULABLE- (diffimulabilis, L;) that 


and in her right hand a miagpye: 
DISSIM'ULANCE (eee, L.) dif- 


nuation or analyfis of the ſtructure of a mix - 


e dis, cafe and full) 


1 thing, which cannot be returned in ay 
4 condition as it was taken; nor any 


to diſpoſe them in the caſes again, each in its 


e j 4 RR: 
9 4 * 
79 
4 
% * : 
I » 
* 
TY: . 


1 


goods. A dire may be made  DIVAN B. ga, (in Perfis) one ef the mi- 


of f 

any where intra-feodum, except in a church» 
yard or high»way z but then it muſt be ſome- 
thing, the property of which is in ſome * 
ſon or other, and therefore whatſoever is of 
Fera-nature, i. e. wild by nature, as Bucks, 
Conies, Dogs, 8c, cannot be diſtrained; nor 
any working tools or utenſils in trade, nor 


good 
thing xed to the free-hold. . 5 
A diſtraſi muſt not be made in the night 
time en for damage feaſant, Taps 
Real, DISTRESS, is made upon immo- 


veable goods. „ 
Grand DISTRESS, is a diſtreſs made upon 
2 man's whole eftate real and perſonal, or on 
all the goods and chattles of a man within 
the county. «Oy f 5 F 1 3 ' 
Perſonal DISTRESS, is upen moveable 


goods, FE 
Finite DISTRESS, is that limited by law. 
Infinite DIST RESS, is without limitation. 
DISTRES'SEDNESS . (probably of is, 
twice, and ffringere, L. to bind cloſe, &c.) be- 
ing in diſtreſs. - 55 
To DISTRIBUTE (in Pri ting) is to take 
a form aſunder, to 3 tters, and 


roper cell. „ 
is TRI TI (in Rherorick) 2 figure, | divided 


when its peculiar property is applied to ev 
thing; as xgobbery ta. the hands; wantonnel, 
to the eyes, Se. 3 3 in) a 

DISTRIBUTION (with Arrbiteds) is 
dividing, and diſpenſing the ſeveral ard 


bee, which compols the planpfthe building. 
Manuel DISTRIBUTIONS |: 7 certain 
9voridian DISTRIBUTIONS F fmall 


ſums of money appointed by the donors, & 
to be diſtributed ta ſuch of the canons of 1 


chapter as are actually preſent and aſſiſting at 
certain obits and office.. 
DISTRIB'UTLIVELY (of diftributive, L.) 
DISTRICHTF'ASIS (%ippixiaric, Gr.) 2 
double row of hairs on the eye-lids. 
nr een aptneſs to be diſ- 
ral. 141 1 PEE NS | 
To DISTURB/ (difturbare, L.) to inter- 
rupt, to hinder or let; to croſs, trouble or 
vex, to diforder or put into confuſion. 
DISTURB/ANCE (difturbatio, L.) trou : 
ble, vexation; diſorder, tu mult, uproar. ... | 
To DISVEL'/OP (developer, F.)] to open, 
unwrap or unfold, kg 6 
DI'VAN (in the Arabick lang. ſigniſies an 
Eftrade or Sofa in the Turkiſh dialect] it is | 
uſed not only for a council chamber or court 
wherein juſtice is adminiſtred to the eaſtem 
nations; but is uſed alſo for a hall in private 
houſes, The Chineſe have Divans on purpoſe 
for ceremonies, their cuſtoms do not allow of 
the receiving of viſits in the inner party of the 


bouſe but only in the entry. < 


niſters of ſtate who is the controller of juſtice, 
There are Divan Beguizs, not only at court 
and in the capital, but alſo in the provinces, 
and other cities in the empire. They are 
not confined by any other law or rule in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice but the Akoran, and 
that too he interprets as he pleaſes. He only 
takes cognizance of criminal caſes. . 
DIVAPORATTION, an evaporating or 


£4 


exhaling. .L., _ 3 „ 
DlIyVERSILoN (with Phyſicians) the turn, * 


of the courſe or flux of humours from one 
de to note by ſuch qpiatins 2 25 


proper. Set MOT 
DIVERSION (in the art of war) is when 
an enemy is attacked in any one place Where 
he is weak and unprovided, with defign to 
make him call his forces from another place 
where the general is going to make an irruption, 
DIVERT'ING, pleaſant, delightfal, a- 


C. | | . 
®DIVERT/NGNESS (uli divert, 
F 5 vality. L | . 

DIVER ISEMENT (divertiſſement, F.) 


diverſion, Palme, ſport, pleaſure. 


DIVES'T (of di priv. and weſtire, L. to 
clothe}. to ſtrip off, to unclothe a perſon, to 
deprive or take away dignity, office, &c. 
DIVIDABLE, diviſible, capable of being 


* 6 e f ; 
DIVIDEND (in Law Proceedings) a di- 
viding of fees and 5 ifites between officers, 
arifing 1 551 c. . 

DIVIDEND (in Companies). is the ſhare of 
a proprietor in the ſum of money to be 2 
among the proprietors, as profit gained by, or 
3 the ſtock in proportion 8 his 
" DIVINATION (divints, * divination 
is a prediction or foretelli ture things, 
which are of a ſecret and hidden nature, and 
cannot be known by any human means. 

DIVINE (divinus, 1 "of 
DIVI (Ai vi . £ | . 
NIST 15 FE TRAY 

1 5 Her line 2 


e eee he” Dryden, 
2. Proceeding from God z not natural ; not 


h : 
uman. 
. 


of ſomething ill, 
Miſgave him; he the — = ure felt. 
DIVINELY (divinement, F. divinites, L. 
after a divine mannere | 
| DIVINE'NESS 


8 

.DIVINE/NESS (of divinitar, L. divinite, 

F.) divine quality, © . 
IVISIBIL HTV 2 divifbitire,” F. of 
DiVISsUIBLENESS 5 L.) 4 being diviſi 
dle or capable of being divided into ſeveral 
parts, either actually or mentally ; a paſſive 
power or property in quantity whereby it be- 
i comes ſeparable, either actually or at leaſt 


| mentally, _ ts 
—_— DIVIS'/ION £4 a made) divides a quality 
i| into its degrees. Philoſophers as 4a as phy- 
f 19.05 Hence 
when a quality is ſaid to be in the 8th degree, 
it denotes that it rannot be any farther intend - 
| | ed or heightened!” Pe Of A 
{1 DIVISION (in Marie. Affairs) the third 
1 dart of a naval army or fleet, or of one of the 
1 FH” 8 thereof under a general officer. 
Common DIVISOR. See Common, © 
Jun DIVISOR (in Aritbmerick and Geo- 
metry) ſuch number or quantity as will divide 
a given number or quantity, ſo as to leave no 


ſicians ſuppoſe 8 degrees in any quali 


| | remainder z ſo that if the number 6 be given, 
1 1, 2, and z will be the joſt diviſors of it. 
DIVORCE! (divertiam, L.) is with us of 
bd: two kinds. HE LOWER als 
| 1. The firſt is ſtiled Divortium a menſd & | 


bi, thore, in which caſe they are only ſeparated 
_ as to bed and board, and the wife is allowed 
- - a maintenance out of the eſtate of her huſband. 
2. The ſecond is ſtiled d&ioortium a vinrulo 
matrimanii, in which caſe the woman receives 
ker fortune back again, and both parties are 
ſet free from all obligations to one another. 
 DIURETICALNESS, diuretick quolity. 
 DIURN'ALNESS (of diurnatil, L.) the 
happening daily. EO 

©" DIURN'AL Circle, is an immoveable cir- 
ele, in which any ftar or point in the fprface 
in the mundane ſphere moves by a diurnal 


motion. | | 
" DIURNA'LIS {in Law) as much land as 
> can be ploughed in a day by an ox. 
DIURN!'ARY (in the Greet empire) an 
officer who; wrote down in a book for that 
purpoſe whatever the prince did, ordered and 
regulated, Sc. every day. R 
DO CED T7 = muſical inſtrument com- 
Dod ET F monly called à dulcimer. 
Doc R in Law) a means or ex- 
1 DOCKING”: pedient for cutting off an 
eſtate in tail, in land or tenements; that 
the owner may be able to ſell, give or be- 


queath them. . ; | 
DOCTILOQUOUS (i ene, L.) 
ſpea kin learnedly. 60 ee 


Tip, Sax.) the office or dignity of a doctor, 
Cad 


any fact aſſerted; but chiefly with regard to 
ancient matters. MO OPS -Þ 
. DOCUMEN?TAL, of or pertaining to in- 
Aruction, Ec. Ly * 3 n 
DODECAGON 
fortified with twelve baſtions. 


* 


ey $M * 
* ie As 4 4 


| 


DOC!/TORSHIP (of do&or, L., and ſhip of 
OC'UMENT"\in Law) a proof given of 


q 


4 


4 


N 


(in Forrification) a place 


|, DODECA!GON, (et 


| ſecretary 


l 24 * : 5 
N 24k & 4 
D 0 


Nedena and fa, Gr. k 
corner) in Geometry, a2 
figure with twelve ſidez, and 
as many angles as in, the 


* 55 

© DOG (deggbe, Dot.) a domeſtick animal, 
remarkably various in his ſpecies compriſing 
the maſtiff, the ſpaniel, che bull-dog, the 
greyhound, the | 
cor, with many others. The 1: 

art uſed as a guard; the lefs for ſports. 

* DOGE (of the republicks of *Penice and 
Genoa) a 3 magiſtrate; te office is 
elective, and at Nice is for life, but at Genoa 
for two years 0 ; bis children and brothers 
are excluded from he principal Offices of ſtate, 
and are not allow'd to receive any beneficet 
from the court of Rome, except the cardinal- 
ſhip, which is only a titular honour, not hav- 
ing any JuriſUiction annexed lt. 

He is not allowed to lay down. his offlce for 
his eaſe, ant when he dies, the ſtate does not 
go in mourning for him, and after his death 
his conduct is Ne ſtrictly examiped into by 
three inquifitors and five correctors. 

He is chief of all councils, and riſes to 
none but to foreign embaſſadors ; but when 
he comes into the council, all the fenators and 
magiſtrates riſe in honour to bim. 

The money of the republick is coined in 
his name, but bears neither his effigie nor 
arms; but with thöſe of the republic. 
Alk credentials run in” bis name, but be 
does not — them; this being. gone by the 


The larger ſort 


fate. | 1 8 

He ee who dixeck their 
diſpatches to him ; but he is not ad wed to 
. chem but in the prefence of he hou. 
ors. {ES IS 554.545 + OPS DEAR” 
And tho” indeed he was formerly in a man- 
ner an abſolute prince, yet now His power has 
been ſo retrenched, that he can do but little 
of himſelf, not even go out of Venice without 
the — ence of the ſenate. ws oF 
_ DOGIGTSH, crabbed, curriſh, ſurly, &c. 
" DOGMAT'ICAL Medicine,” the rational 
method of practiſing phyſick, ſuch as Hi- 
pocrates and Galen uſed. And hence all thoſe 
phyficians, -who upon the principles of ſchool 
philoſophy re ject all medicinal virtues, which 
they thin not reducible to manifeſt qualities, 
are called dogmatical phyficrans, I. 
Dod MAT INCI, thoſe phyſicians that con- 
firm their experience by reaſon 
Dod MES (of yaa, Gr.) opinions. 
DOLIMAN, a long ſetanne worn by the 
Turks, hanging down to the feet, with natrow 
ſlee ves buttoned at the wriſt, © oo 

po UR (diu, I.,) pain, grief, ſorron, 
affliction, torment, anguiſn. : 
Pg ary cor ke (delyfiras, L.) bidden ma- 


| 


\  » » «DOMAIN 


ound, the terrier, the 


FN 


ing in bringing the bride home to the bride- 


a ſort of ſtaff uſed for curtains, agg and 
Carpets, 
' DOTA'TION, an endowing, L. 
DO"TINGNESS (of — Dut.) folly, 
dy reaſon of age, + 


4 


DO 
DOMAIN, the inheritance; eſtate, habi- | 
tation or poſleffion of any one. 
DOMES-Day-Book, a book preſerved and 
ſill remaining In the exchequer, fair and le- 
gible ; it is a ſurvey of the ſeveral counties, 
hundreds, tithings, &c, of England, made in 
the time of William the Congueror about the year 
1086, deſigned 4s a regiſter, by which ſentence 
may be given as to the tenures of eſtates, and 
a decifion may be made of that noted queſtion, 
whether lands be ancient demeſn or not. | 
This bodlk, conſiſts of two volumes, a greater 
and a lefſer. The greater comprehends all 
the counties of England, except Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durbam and 
part of Lancoſpire, w ch were never ſurveyed. 
The leſſer volume contains the ſurv:y of 
Eſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, = 
DOMES/TICK. Ain, is coaſting or 
failing along the ſhore, in which the lead and 
compaſs are the chief inſtruments. 
DOMESITICKNESS (of domefticus, L. 
dneftigue, F.) domeſtick quality, or pertain- 
ing to the houſe or home. 
DOMIDU'CA, a title of Juno, ſo called 
on account of her office of att or aſſiſt- 


room. 
DOMIFICAYTION ger: 
DO'MIEY ING *s iron or all- 


triduting the heavens into 12 houſes, in or- 
ter to erect a horoſcope, 

DOM/INA, a title given to honourable 
women, who anciently held a barony i in their 
own right; Aut. Writ, Domina, a lady, a 
miſtreſs, IL. 

DOMINANT (dominans, L.) citing,” go- 
verning 
DOMINEBR/ING, lordly behaviour or 
peec 

DOMINICA is Ramis Palmarum, Palm 
ſunday, ſo called from the palm-branches and 
deen boughs former! diſtributed onthat day, 
in e our lotd's niding to Je- 
ruſalem. 

DOM'INUS, this word prefixed to a man's 
name, in .old time, uſually denoted him a 
clergyman, and ſometimes a gentleman or 
ford of the manor, L. 

DON in the ancient Bririſh, fignified 

DAUN S a river. 


DON, DEN 2 in ancient Britiſb, alſo ſig- 

DIN, DON nified a caſtle. 

DONABLE eee L.) that may be 
given, 


DORIA'; eee an herb. 

DORMAN Window (Arebitecture) a win- 
dow made in the roof of an houſe. 

DOR NUK 2 (of Deornick of Tournay in 

DORNIX & Flanders, where firſt 2 


firſt council of Nice, in ackno 


DO 


© DOVU'BLE (in 22 the duplicates of 25 
ters patents. 
DOUBLE Pellitory, a ſort of herb. 


DOUBLE founted, having two ad, 
DOUBLES, the ſame as letters patents, 


a double ſtyle, one to ſhew the hour on the 
outward circle, and the other to ſhew the 
ſame in the ſtereographick projection, drawa 
on the ſame plane. | 

DOUBT'ING, is the act of withholding 
a full aſſent from any propoſition, on ſuſpicion 
that we are not fully apprized of the merits 
thereof; or from our not being able peremp⸗ 


againſt it. 


neſs) dubiouſneſs. 
# UBT'LESS (ſuns doute, F. without 
oubt, 


DOUCINE (in ArchiteFure) an ornament | 
of the higheſt part of a cornice, or a mould- 

ing cut in form of a wave, half eo, and 

Half convex, F. 

DOVE, is an emblem of 6mplicky, innos 

cence, purity, goodneſs, peace and divine-love, 

and repreſents the Holy Ghoſt. Having no 

gall, it is the ſymbol of a true and faithful 


) | Chriſtian, who is obliged to forgive injuries, 


bear adverſity patiently, and never to ſuffer 
the fun to go down upon his anger; aeg 
to do good to thoſe that deſpitefully uſe 

DOVE's foot, an herb. 

DOW ABLE (in Lao) having a right to 
be, or capable of being endowed. 

DOW'RY Bill (among the Jerus) the 


wife a dowry bill. 

DOWN, a ſoft, woolly ſubſtance, xrow- 
ing on the tops of thiftles, Sc. 
DOWN*WARD (vunepeapty, Sax.) to- 
wards the lower part. 

To DOXOL'/OGIZE (of a., glory, and 
Atytiv, to ſay, Gr.) to ſay the . 
Gloria Putri, &c. 

DOXOL/OGY (doxologia, L. dexologre, * x 
of ToZohoyin, of If», glory, and An yeiv, bo 


ſay, Gr.) a verſe or ſhort hymn of praiſe, ap- 
pointed anciently in the church to be tai 


after the prayers and pſalms in divine ſervice, 
as the Gloria Patri, &c. Allo the conclufion 
of the Lord's Prayer, viz. For thine is the 
kingdom, the power and glory, Sc. The Glo- 
ria Patri is ſaid to have been compoſed by the 
ment of 
the Trinity, in oppoſition to the herefies of 
thoſe times, and that St. Ferom added, As ic 
was in the beginning, e 

A DRAB LER (in a Su) a ſmall all ſet 
on the bonnet as the bonnet is on the courſe, 


not deep enough to elothe the maſt. 
DRACONATES (Feaxomtic, Gr.) a pre · 
clous ſtone, ſaid to be taken out of the brain 


of dragon. DE. 


' DOUBLE Horizontal Dial, a dial having 


torily to b decide between the reaſons for ond 7 
DOUBTFUL.NESS (of dure, F. fall un 


bridegroom at the time of marriage gave _. 


and only uſed when the courſe and bonnet is 
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| DRACON'TICK Month (with Afron.) I flat roofs to walk upon, the roof is not quits 
be pace of time in which 4 moon going fat, but a little raiſed in the mid . 
3 row aſcending node called Caput draco- | thoſe ſteps or drips lie each a little jqclining 
nit, i, e. the dragon's. head, returns to the | to the horizon, a way of building m 


ſame, 3 55 in Daly. 
 DRA'GOMAN, (n, cba.) an | , PROFDENNE. (wnopbenne, Sar.) a 
Interpreter in the eaſtern countries, whoſe thicket of wood in a valley, a grove or woody 
office is to facilitate commerce between the | Place, where cattle were kept. 
Orientals and Occidentals. | DROM'EDARY (dromedaire, F. dromeda, 
D RAC ON (vnaca, Sax.) a kind of ſer- ade ink bx ar G. © . a beak re- 
i 7 big- g el, but. and ſlendere 
— „„ eee having 2 bunches on its back, which 0 
Viger's-bugloſs.. | a able to endure a great deal of fatigue, and ſo 
N DRA'MA (Nana, Gr.) a play, either co- ag Eno 2 1 * W * + they have 
Bs 1 ; ; | C th nor feet 
medy or tragedy, is a compoſition either in proſe ee with > dc, flethy rw are 


dr verſe, that confiſts not in the bare recita- 
tion, but in the actual repreſentation'of an - ee, a muſcal inſtrument, called alſo 


action, Our Drema's are Tragedies, Comedies 3 2 i 
and Farces; for thoſe groteſque entertainments : DROPS (in A. chitcare) are an ornament | 
which have been lately introduced and brought in the pillars of the Dorick order underneath 

upon the ſtage, ſcarce deſerve the name of the trglyphs, repreſenting drops or little 
Drama's or dramatick poetry. DROP!SICALNESS (of Sri, L 


DRA'PERS, were in⸗ N f * 5 5 
corporated anno 1438, in 9 173 e. F. of vIgorizes, « 1 having a 
8 | 


the reign of King H ropſy. 1 | 
VI. "Their . 4 DROUGHTINESS (of dnu go Sig and 
ſigns are 3 clouds radiated | { IT Sax.) thirſtineſs, a, 


a treble crown Or, The | Milton. | 
ereſt · on a helmet and torce CINE To DROWSE (drorſen, Dutch) to make 
_ - a ram, lodg'd __ ſe- | heavy with ſleep, e 
nd attired. The ſupporters 2 li x N - | ere gentle flee 
CONd A ed © WP re.2 Jions as the Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſir | 


laſt pellettce, The motto, To God only be k 
Honour and Glory, Their hall is in Threck- | My drowſed ſenſes uncontroll d. 
| Milt. Par. Lof. 6 


mor tom. ſtreet, | 
 DRAS'TICK. (of ge-, Gr. active,, To DROWSE. 2. To flumber ; to grow 
1 purge that operates quickly and briſkly. | heavy with fleep. ; 

: DRAUGHT (in Trade) the overplus or : All their ſhape 
deficiency of the turn of a pair of ſcales, to Spangled with eyes, more numerous tha Wi t 
the ndvantage or diſadvantage of buyer or -- - thoſe 

ſeller. : : | Of Argus; and more wakeful than to drow; 

DRAW BOY (with Veavert) a lad who | Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſtoral reed Ne 

pulls up the leaſhes of a weaver's loom, which | Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. 
makes the raiſed figures in ſilk to ſtuff. : Milt. Par. Leſ. 
- DREAD'FUL (vnzv pull, Sax.) caufing | 2+ To lock heavy; not chearful. 


: 
: 
: 
* 


dread. : $5 DROWSILY, flepiſhly, heavily, fluggiti» 
DREAM/INGNESS, ſlothfulneſa, acting ly , idly, ſlothſully, lazily. 
as if in a dream. a I DROWSINESS. rt. Sleepineſs; heari- on] 
_ DREAR (tnypig. Sax.) dreary. , neſs with ſleep ; diſpoſition to ſleep. | 
DREER'/INESS (vnynignerpe, Sax.) dif. In deep of night, when drozwſineſ3 tor, 
mMalneſs. ;  Hath locked up mortal ſenſe, then liſten ! faſt 
DREG'GINESS (dnerggnerre, Sax.) full | To the celeſtial Syren's harmony. und 
of dregs. 3 5 Par. Regained, the 
© DREN'GAGE (in Law) the tenure by | 2. Idleneſs, indolence, inactivity. two 
' which Drenges held their lands. DROWSY, ſleepy, heavy with flees, = 
DRIFT (with Miners) a channel or paſ- | lethargick, lulling, ftupid, dull. in 
e 


* Sage, cutout of one part of the mine, to lead | DRUIDS (derio, oaks, and bud, incanti- 
to or from another, thereby to carry on the | tion) the prieſts and philoſopherg of the an- Punt 
whole more effectually by proper communi. | cient Britons. 2 
cations for 2ir, to draw water, ore, ſoil, Sc. DRUM of the Far ( Anatomy) a membrane 
Toe go a DRIFT, a boat is ſaid ſo to do, | of the cavity of the ear. 3 that 
when it is carried by the ſtream, and has no | DRUNK (>puncen, Sax.) fuddled, intori- Wh ") | 
hody in it to row or ſſear it. cated with drink. . my {at 
* DRIPS (with Builders) a ſort of ſteps on DRUNK/ARD(>piacone, of v inen, , 
„ : Ys 1 e „ f bel 


1 . 


9 V 


dp 


0 end nature, or of 8 nuncengeonn, Sax.) bl At Thoulouſe in France the ſame 


8 2 of the brain, and a compreſſion of the fibres 
of the brain itſelf, from the freſh ſtock of 
and rarefied ſulphur, ccntinually exploded into 
them ; Hence alſo an obſtruction of the pores 
irft, and paſſages of the brain; a frequent and 
diſorderly pulſation of the fibres and other 
nake ſymptoms. Are 
DRY Bodies (with Philoſophers) are ſuch 
ep whoſe pores contained between their confirmed 
eiz'd parts are not filled with any viſible liquor. 
DRY Rent (in Lato) a rent reſerved with- | 


| 


oft, _ _ of diſtreſs. 
Y'NESS (of >puggene Sax. or of 
2 iroogb, Du. P want ot ks (VR Is | 


DU'BITABLE (4u6irabilis, L.) doubtful. 
DU'BIOUSNESS (of dubixe, T.) doubtful. 
Nets, 


DUCAL Coronet, has only 
Sg flowers raiſed above the circle, 

which none of an inferior rank 
can have, nor may they mix 
flowers with the croiſes, which 
only belongs to the prince. See the figure. 

DUCK'ING at the Main Yard (with Sai- 
lors) is when at ſea a malefactor havicg a rope 
faſtened under his arms about his waſte, and 
under his breech, is hoiſted up to the end of 
the yard, and let fall from thence violently 
two or three times into the ſea. 


ing the offender by a cord a few yards above | 


cant! WF che ſurface of the water, and publiſhing the | 
be un- Peniſhment by the diſcharge of a cannon, 


DUCKING. (at Marſeilles and Bourbon in 
France) a puniſhment inflicted on vagrants 
that are condemn'd to the Cale, (as they call 
it) which is to be ſhut up in an iron cage 
faſtened to the yard of a ky e. and duck's 
lk the river, Shs TE 


o 


« 


him that is 


Py. 


d drinker to exceſs, | | is inflicted on perſons guilty of bla ; 
8 To DRUNK EN (vnuncman, Sax.) to England Ducking is a puniſhment the 
d drink to exceſs, 8 I mob inflite on pick - pockets. | 64 
DRUNK/ENNESS (of vnuncmyrre, DUCKING STOOL, a fort of wooden 
2 Sax.) exceſſive drinking. o iron chair hung over a river or fortie wate 
ly . Drunkenneſs, phyſically cobfidered, confiſts | place, in which ſcolding women were wont 
io a preternatyral compreſſion of the brain, | to be faſtened and let down into the water. 
2 and a diſcompoſure of its fibres, occaſioned by DUCTABILUTY (daciabilitas, L.) eaſi- 
0 the fumes or ſpirituous parts of liquors. neſs of being drawn out. 5 
er " DRUNKENNESS (by Naruraliſts) is thus] DUCT'ILNESS (of ductilis, L.) duQtility, 
ly accounted for. An immoderate quantity of | eaſineſs to be drawn out in length. 
wine being received into the ſtomach, being | DU/ELLISTS (according to Mr. Boyle) 
0 there heated, undergoes a kind of efferve - the two principles of thoſe chymical philoſo- 
ne ſcence; mote or leſs as the liquor abounds | phers, who pretend to explicate all the phæ- 
are more or leſs with a ſulphur. By this action nomena in nature, from the doctrine of 4 
or efferveſcence it becomes attenuated and rare | and acid, | 7 
lo fied, ſo that the groſſer parts being left behind, | DUET (in Mauſict) a ſong or air compos'd 
the finer are fitted to penetrate and ſhoot thro for two voices. NN 
ent the veins to the brain, or are conveyed thro- DUKE, ſeveral countries and towns in 
ath the veins to the heart; whence after a fur- | England give titles to dukes, tho? oftentimev 
ttle ther heat and rarefaction they are ſent thro? | it happens, that but a ſmall part of their eſ- 
the carotid arteries, Cc, to the brain. Hence | fate lies in that county, Cc. 
17 neceſſarily ariſes a repletion of the meninges 


DUKES (duces, L. of ducendo, leading 
are ſo called of being leaders of armies, a 
generals to kings and emperors, and ancient! 
enjoy'd the title no longer than they had th 


command: but in proceſs of time great eſtates 


other nations than in England. And 924 
firſt duke created in Tagland was Edzoa 
called the Black Prince, who was eldeſt ſor 
to king Edzward III. and was created duke 
of Cornwal, which gives the title of princ 
of Wales, The mannet of creating a duke 
is as follows. | . 

He having his hood and ſurcoat on, is led 
betwixt a duke and a marquilſs, going be 
with his ſword, and before him, one wi 
the robe and mantle on his arms; the mantle 
is of crimſon velvet, guarded about the ſhout. 
ders with 4 guards of ermine. „ 

On the right hand an earl bears the cap of 
ſtate, of the ſame as the mantle and double 


of gold adorned with leaves without pearls, 
On the left hand another bears a rod or verge. 
All the ſaid peers are to be in their ro 


and thus they conduct him into the preſence. : 


chamber, where having made obeiſance three 
times to the king fitting in his chair, the 
perſon to be invelied kneels down. PETS 


aloud, and when he comes to the word Ju- 

veſtimus, the wig A tbr the ducal mantle upo 
to made a duke, and at the 

words Gladio cincturamus girds on his ſword ; 


at the words cap & circuli aurei impoſitto- 


nem the king kewiſe puts on his head the 
cap and coronet of gold; and at theſe ror 
virgæ aureæ tradirrogem, gives the rod or verge 

e . | hy 


l 


were annexed to the titles, and ſo the dignity 
became hereditary. But this was earlier in 


ermine; but not indented as thoſe of the 
royal blood are. The cap within a coronèt 


Then Garter king at arms delivery the - 
Dry DUCKING, is a puniſhment by hang- | patent to the king, who returns it to de read 
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' wherein he is declared dude, the king gives him 


names, as lord Thomas, lord Jobn, and take 


—— — 4 - 


- vole, Sax.) heavineſs, ſluggiſhnefſs. 


- of the uſe of ſpeech. 


Or face the pariſh clerk jaid amen | 
Vip d yourſehues See ee 22 | 


„ 


Then the reſt of the ſaid «eur being rendy 


the ſaid charter or patent to be kept. 
A duke may have in all places out of the 
king or prince's preſence a cloth of eſtate hang- 
ing down within half a yard of the ground, 
as may his dutcheſs, who. may alſo have her 
train borne by a baroneſs ; and no earl without 
rmiſſion from him is to waſh with a duke, | 
The eldeſt ſons of dukes are by the courteſy 
of England ſtiled marquiſes, and their younger 
ſons lords, with the addition of their chriſtian 


place of viſcounts; but not ſo priviledged by 
the laws of the land. | 

A Duke has the title of grace, and being 
writ unto is tiled, mot bigb, potent, and 
noble prince. 
Duales of the blood royal are ſtiled n big b, 
woft mighty and illuſtrious princes.” Sc 
; DUR EDR E, a grandee of the houſe of 
Sylva, who has that title on account of his 
having ſeveral dukedoms. | | 
. DUNE EDU (dulcifluus, L.) flowing 
weet 5. rad g 5 

DUL'CIMER, a muſical inſtrument ſome - 
thing like a harpficord ; but that whereas in 
making the ſtrings of the latter ſound by puſh- 
ing down the keys, &c. the ſtrings of the for- 
mer are ſtruck with ſmall iron or braſs. 
F DUL'COROUS (of dalcty, L.) ſweet in 


taſte. 
DULNESS (of deo, Brit. a block-head, 
h (dumalis, L.) pertaining to briars, 
E 3 
 DUMBINESS (vumbnyrre, Sax) a want 


DUMOSITY [{[dumefitas, L.) fulneſs of 
briars, &c. | 
"DUN 
DON S open place; ſo that the names 
of thoſe towns that end in dun or don were 
either built on hills or open places, as Aſpdon, 


&. 

DON MOW, there was an antient cuſtom 
in the priory, that if any perſon from any part 
of England would come thither, and bumbly 
K&neel at the church door before the convent, | 


Io theſe tonditions, vit hon all 2a, 
Of your own accord you will freely ſwear, 


cheat, to gull, to 


is in a Jab duple Ratio. 


(Buna, Sax.) 2 mountain or high | 


and ſolemnly take the enſuing oath, he might 
_Houl be freely given him. 


demand a flitch or gammon of bacon, way 


2 ow ſpall ſwvear by the cuſtom of your con feſſon 
T bat you never made any 1 9 0 ran on. 
Since you chere married man and wife, | 
By be ſpold brawls or a contentious ftrife 3 

Or other tui ſe, in bed or at bord, © 
Offended each or ber in deed or in qyord ; 


« 


Or in a iwwelvemontÞ and a day, - 85 
Repented not in thought any way; _.. 
But continued true and in Faves . 


| 


* 


{ imaginary or real. 


i 


[or forme tn -purgatoty ie long, and that of 


4 


A gammon of bacon you ſhall recerve 
And bear it bence MAT: love and good leave ; 
For this is our cuſtom at Dunmow ell knows, 
Though the ſport be owr's, the bacon's your own, 


DUN'SICAL, block-headed, dull, ſtupid. 
* DUNININESS, hardneſs of hearing. 

DUN'SETS (od Rec.) thoſe who dwell on 
hills or mountains. 5 | 

DUO (in Mufick Books) a ſong or compoſi- 
tion to be performed in two parts only ; the 


one ſung and the other played on an inſtru- 


ment; or by two voices alone. 
To DUPE one Nec deper, F.) a bubble, ta 
pole upon, to put upon, 


c. 
DUPLE Ratio (in Mathem.) is where the 


antecedent term is double the conſequent, or 
where the exponent of the ratio is 21 thus 
6: 3 is in a duple Ratio, | 

Sub DUPLE Ratio, is where the conſe- 
quent term is double the antecedent, or the 
exponent of the ratio is one half; thus 3 6 


DU*PLICATE Proportion N (in Arithme- 
DUPLICATE Rais 7 tick) ought to 
be well diſtinguiſhed from double. In a ſeries 
of geometrical proportions ; the firſt term to 


the third is ſaid to be in a duplicate ratio of the 


firſt to ſecond j or ag its ſquare is to the ſquare 
of the ſecond: thus in the 2, 4, 8, 16, the 
ratio-of 2 to 8 is duplicate of that 2 to 4; 


{or as the figure of 2 to the ſquare of 4, where. 


fore duplicate ratio is the proportion of ſquares, 
as triplicate is of cubes; and the ratio of 2 to 
8 is ſaid t be compounded of that 2 to 4, and 
VVT | 
. DUPLICATION (in Arithmetick) the 
multiplying by 2 Te 
DUPLICATION, a doubling, the folding 
of any thing back on itſelf. - 
DU'PLICATURE (duplicatura, L.) a 
 DU/RABLENESS, laſtingneſs. 
DURA Mater (in Anatomy) a ſtrong thin 
membrane which lies or covers all the inner 
cavity of the Cranium, and includes the whole 
brain, being itſelf lined on its inner or con- 
cave fide, with the Pia mater, or Menirs. 
Tenuis. | 3 
DURABILHTV (of durabifs, L.) dura- 
bleneſs, laſtingneſs, | | 
DURA'TION, an idea that we get by at- 
ending to the fleeting, and perpetually perith- 
ing parts of ſucceſſion, L, 
DURATION (in Pb:/oſopby) is two-fold, 


Imaginary DURATION, is that which i 
an!y framed by che working of fancy, when 
theie is not any ſuch thing in nature, as whe 

Romaniſts imagine that the continuance 


Red 


Ju 


it. So time is divided into years months and 


parts of whoſe eſſence are in a continual flux, 


N 
Rea! DUR ATION, is alſo diſtinguiſhed 
into extrinfical permanent, WM. 
Extrinjical DURATION, is the makin 

a compariſon between duration and ſomethin 
elſe, making that thing to be the meaſure of 


and days, this is called duratien, though 
improperly, 
Permanent DURATION, (in Metaphyſicks) 
ſuch, the parts of whoſe eſſence are not in 
flux, as eternity. | 
Succeſſtve DURATION, i a duration the 


as time. ; 

To be in DURESS (in Law) is to be illegal- 
ly detained priſoner, in the hands of a bailiff 
or ſerjeant, and threatned with or hardly 
uſed ; in which caſe, whatever contracts he 
ſhall make ate void in law, upon his pleading 
he was forced to do ſo for fear, or to free him 
from his illegal impriſonment. 

To dye in DURESS, is when tho* legally 


impriſoned, to dye by reaſon of illegal, hard | 


and cruel uſage of the jailor, for which the 
jailor upon proof is to ſuffer death; , 
DUST'INESS (du nine ue, Sax.) the 
condition of a thing covered or ſoiled with or 
conſiſting of duſt, T 
DUST'Y (du zig, Sax.) covered or foulded 
with duſt, & c. 

DUTCH, the Dutch are thus ſatyrized, 

1. They rob God of his honour. _- 

2. The king of his due. | 

3. The fiſh of their quarters. 

4. And burn up the earth before the day of 

judgment. | 
The ground of theſe are 

1. Becauſe they tolerate all religions. 

2. Becauſe they revolted from the king of 
Spain, when he was about to ſet up an 
inquiſition among them. 

3. Becauſe they have taken in part of the 
ſea in making their towns, by ſtrong 
banks, piles, Scr. 

4. Boron they burn much turf, peet, 

2 
zen ( ducbeſſe, F.) the wife of a 


DU7/TEOVUS, dutiful. Milton. _ 

DUUM'VIRI Municipgles, (among the 
Romans) were the ſame magiſtrates in tree 
towns, that the conſuls were in Rome; who | 
were ſworg to ſerve the city faithfully, and | 
were allowed to wear the robe called Præ- 
texta, L. 5 = . 

DUUM'VIRI Navales (among the Re- 
wy 7 15 magiſtrates ee 

ot their fleet; to ſhips | 

the ſailors, L. þ ITN 5 TO 

DUUM'VIRI Capitales (among the Ro- 
mant) were judges in criminal 1 3 


þ 


pe, I. | 
DYE (in Architecture) is the middle of the 


* 


| with deſire, 


| A = 
* 


form of a cube or dye; alſo a cube of ſtone 


ts pedeſta], to raiſe it and ſhew it the more. 
{| DYERS, were incorpo- 3 = 
rated by Henry VI. their 

arms are ſable, a chevron 
engrail'd 'between phe 
madder ba nt, 
and bile They are 
the 13th company, their 
ſupporters 2 lions crown- 
ed or, The motto, Da : — 
gloriam Deo, They had a hall before the fire 
in 1666 ; but it not having been erected fince, 
my now meet &Fa/ters-Hall, 1 


YNASTY (dynaſtica, Gr.) government, 


ſovereignty. 
DYR'GE as ſome ſay, of dyrken, 
DVRGE eut. to praiſe) a mourn- 


_ ditty or ſong over the dead, a laudatory 
ong. 52 
DYSCINESTA, Jvoxmeia, of Ty; and 
'xlyno45, Gr. motion) an inability or difficulty 
in moving, | 
DYSTRICHT'ASIS (of 5g and pgryraricy 
* continual defluxion of tears the 
prick 


under the natural bairs. 
| E. . 


Erz. 1 Ee Erghh, 
Ee Saxon, E Greek, are the ith 


| letters in order of their ieſpective alpbabets. - 
E, called e final, ſerves to lengthen the 


foregoing vowel, and diſtinguiſh ſeveral Zng- 
lifþ words, as fire, fir, fire, fir, &c. but un 
ſoreign words it makes a ſyllable, as eprrome, 
& c. 7 | | en Dias 
E, numerically, fignifies 250. | 
FA at . names, either of per- 
EAE C ſons or places, is either from the 
Saxon ig, an iſland, as Ramſey, &c, or from 
ea, Sax, water, or from lea, Sax. a field. 

at the beginning of many names, is now con- 
trated to Ed, as Edward, Edmund, Zain, 
Kc. TER. | 
 EADEM, the ſame, of the feminine gen- 
der, as ſemper eadem, always the ſame, C, 
'EAGER (eagen, Sax. aigre, F.) 2. firuck - 
| y withing, keenly deſirous; 
vehement in defire, hotly longing. 

Of action anger, and intent of thought, 


but it heard, 1 
was lawful to appeal from them to the peo- And eager for the journey ſoon 


prepared, 
He longs the world beneath him to ſurvey, 
To guide the chariot and to give the day. 


beitltal, or that part which lies between the 


| baſe and, the cornice, frequently made in the 
laced under. the feet of a ſtatue, and under 


: * 
f 
; 


ing of hairs in the eye-lids which grow 


EAD (a contraction of ea dig, Sax, happy} 
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2. Hot of diſpoſition, vehement, ardent, im-! 
,petuous 


Imperfect zeal is hot and eager, without 
knowledge. Spratt. | 
Palemon replies, 
Eager his tone and ardent were his eyes. 
: 5 Dryden, 
J Quick, buſy, eaſily put in action. | 
; His Numidian genius 
Is well diſpofed to miſchief, were he prompt 
And cager on it, but he muſt be ſpurr'd. 
8 F l N Addiſon's Cato. 
4. Sharp, ſower, acid: 5. keen, ſevere, bit - 


| "EAG'ERNESS (ea gon Fax. tartneſs, 


ſharpneſs in taſte; alſo earneſtneſs, vehemence, 
being ſharp ſet, &c, 
EAGLE (aigle, F. of aguila, L.) has a long 
Hook 'd beak, Vi Gong ſcaly legs; thick crook - 
ed talons, and a ſhort tail. Its plumage is 
cheſnut, brown, ruddy and white. Its beak, 
black at the tip, and in the middle blue, tho" 
in ſome yellow; it is ſaid to be the moſt ſwift, 
moſt ſtrong, moſt laborious, moſt generous, 
moft bold, and more able to endure the moſt 
ſharp cold than any other bird, and for theſe 
reaſons both the ancients and moderng have 
made it the emblem of Majeſty. 
EAGLE STONE, a ftone ſaid to be ſome- 
times found in the neſt of an eagle, and very 
effectual in forwarding or preventing the deli- 


very of women in labour; according as it is | 


apply d above or below the womb. 

. EA'GLET (aiglerte, F.) a young or ſmall 
eagle. The eagle is ſaid to prove her eaglets 
in the brightneſs of the ſun; if they ſhut their 
eye-lids, ſhe giſowns them. 

. EALHORD'A (ealho da, Sax.) the pri- 
vilege of aſſizing and ſelling beer. 

To. EAN (eacnian, Sax.) to bring forth 
young, ſpoken of an ewe or female ſheep. 

EAR (can, Sax. ore, Dan.) the inſtrument 
or organ of hearing in an animal body, alſo 
the handle of ſeveral forts of veſſels for 

quors, &c, 

EAR'/ING (of ea nian, Sax.) a gathering of 
ears of corn. TI 

EARL (conl, eorla, Dan. of eo, honour, 
and ee], noble, Sax.) a title of nobility be- 
tween 2 marquis and a viſcount, and is a title 
more ancient with us than thoſe either of 
dukes or marquiſſes, and the firſt earl created 


in England, was Hugh de Puſax, earl of Nor- earth 


thumberland, by K. Richard I. 


like that of a duke or mar- 
quiſs, but only points riſing, 
Tun and à pearl on each fide of 
9 them; ſee the figure. | 
EARL/INESS (of 2p, Sax. before now) 


ſoonneſs of time, | 
EARNTESTNESS(eo ney re, Sax. 

vehement or ſtrong re ese. ; 

* EARTH (eon, Sax. terre, F. terra, L. 


, 5 : 
» i 
f 


flowers raiſed above the circle | 


| >» Or, N, Heb.) che opinion of the an- 
cients concerning the figure of the earth, was 
very different from what is now believed ; 
| fome held it to be a large hollow veſſel ; others 
that it was an immenſe plain, ſupported with 
Pillars like a table. And theſe opinions are 
ſo ſtiffly maintained by ſome of the father 
(particularly Lactantius and Auguſtin) and fo 
firmly believed, even for more than 600 
years after Chriſt, that pope Gregory excom- 
municated and depoſed Virgillius, biſhop of 
Straſburg, for aſſerting the Antipoder, And 
many of the philoſophers believed it to be a 
cone or high mountain, by which they ac- 
counted for the diſappearance of the ſun at 
night. But the moderns have diſcovered the 
body of the earth and water to be a globe, 
which may be proved by theſe plain and un- 
deniable arguments. : 
1. It plainly appears that the earth is glo- 
bular from the eclipſes of the moon; for the 
ſhadow of the earth, being always round, the 


{ earth that is the body that intercepts the 


beams of the ſun, and is the undiſputed cauſe 
rays eclipſe, muſt of neceſſity be of a round 
c m. 

2. The nearer any perſon approaches to 
either of the poles, the ſtars neareſt to the 
pole are the more elevated from the horizon 
towards the zenith z and on the contrary, 
the farther a perſon moves from the poles, 
the ſame ftars ſeem to withdraw from him 
till they quite diſappear. Again, they riſe 
and ſet ſooner to one that travels to the Eaſ, 
than they do to one that travels to the e; 
inſomuch that if a perſon ſhould ſpend a whole 
year in going round the earth to the Eaſ, he 
would gain a day; whereas on the contrary, 
in journeying the ſame weſtward, he would 
loſe a day, And this is actually ſeen between 
the Portugueſe in Macao, an iſland on the 
ſouth of China, and the Spaniards in the 
Philippine iſlands, the ſunday of the Portu- 
gueſe being the ſaturday of the Spaniards; 
occaſioned by the one's ſailing thither eaſt- 
ward, and the other weftward ; for the Por- 
eugeſe failing from Europe to the Eaft-Indier, 
and thence to Macao, and the Spaniard: 
paſſing weſtward from Europe to America, 
and thence to the Philippine iſlands, between 
them both, they have travelled round the 


3- That the world is round, is demonſtrated 
by the voyages that have been made quite 
round it; for if a ſhip ſetting out from Eg. 
land, and failing continually weſtward, hall 
at laſt come to the Eaft-Indies and ſo home 
to England again, it is a plain demonſtration 
it is 4 globe and not a flat, a cube, a cone, 
or any other form, And theſe navigations 
have of late years been frequently made, 
which puts the matter out of all doubt. 

EARTHEN (of eonSen, Sax.) made & 


ol 


EARTH: 
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FARTHLINESS (of eopSgelicneyye, | thereabouts, which when they have onee taken 


Sar.) earthly quality» 
EARTH'LY minded (of eon and gemin've, 

Sax. the mind) minding earthly things. 
EARTHQUAKE (of con, earth, and 

epaciang Sax. to quake, a violent ſhock or 


concuſſion of the earth, or ſome parts of it, | 


cauſed by fire or hot vapours pent up in the 
bowels or hollow parts of it, which force a 
paſſage, and frequently produce dreadful ef- 
fects, as the deſtruction of whole cities, the 
ſwallowing up, or overturning mountains, 


G 

Naturalifts, ſome of them, aſcribe earth - 
quaket to water, others to fire, and all of 
them with ſome reaſon, Nay, 


1. The earth itſelf may be the cauſe of its 


own ſhaking, when the roots or baſis of ſome 
large maſs being diſſolved or worn away by a 
fluid underneath, it finks into the ſame, and 
by its weight cauſes a tremor, produces a noiſe, 
and frequently, an inundation of water, 

2. The ſubterraneous 2vaters may occaſion 
earthquakes by their cutting new courſes, &c. 


or the water being heated or rarefy d by the | 


ſubterraneous fires, may emit fumes, blaſts, 
c. and may cauſe great concuſſions. | 
3. The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes, 
for the air being a collection of fumes and 
vapours raiſed from the earth and water, if 
pent up in too narrow viſcera of the earth, 
either the ſubterraneous heat, or its own na- 
tive one, rarefying and expanding it, the force 
wherewith it endeavours to eſcape may cauſe 
a ſhaking of the earth. | | 
4. Fire is a principal cauſe of earthquakes ; 
both as it produces the ſubtertaneous air or 
yapours before- mentioned; and as this aura, 
air or ſpirit, from the different matter and 
compoſition of which, ſulphur, bitumen, and 
other inflammable matters do ariſe, takes 
fire, by either tome other fire it meets withal, 
or from irs collifion againſt hard bodies, or by 
its being intermix'd with other fluids ; by 
which means burſting out into a larger com- 
pals, the ſpace becomes too narrow for it, and 
ſo preſſing againſt it on all ſides, it cauſes a 
ſhaking of the contiguous parts, till having 


made itſelf a paſſage, it ſpreads itſelf in | 


volcano, x 
There being much ſulphur and bitumen, 
and ſuch like combuſtible matter in many 
places in the bowels of the earth, it is no 
hard matter to imagine how it ſhould enkindle, 
which tho“ it may be done ſeveral ways, I 
ſhall inſtance but in one. Since the earth 
contains ſuch different. matters in it, it may 
be eaſily imagined that there are caverns in 
ſome places, which are filled with no other 
matter but groſs airs, and ſulphureous or bi- 
tuminous vapours, and it may ſo happen that 
a flint ſhall dfop from the arch of the cavern 
to another flint belowz and ſtrike fire out of 
t, which ſhall either enflame the vapour, 
or the ſulphureous and bituminous matter 


— 


fire, keeping it in very long, they communi- 
cate-it to other bodies of a like nature, and 
; when theſe get vent, they burſt out in very 
violent eruptions, as has been ſeen in Zna 

; Veſuvius, and other places. | 

But, when it ſo happens that in vaſt caverns 
| the vapours and thicker matter take fire all 


and diſperſe, but it muſt give a ſudden con- 
: cuſſion to the upper part of the caverns, and 
mae all the ground above it tremble, and 
cauſe an earthquake; and the deeper the mins 
lies, and the larger the quantity of matter is 

Which takes fire at one time, the more vio- 
lent and extenſive is the earthquake. 

But if the cavern happens to be near ths 
ſurface of the earth, there are many times 
eruptions of fire that conſume the bowels of 
it, ſo that the ground finks in; and where 
the opening is wide enough, trees and houſes 
are ſwallowed up in it, as it happened in 

Jamaica in the year 1692. ; 
And this is not bare conjecture, but is 
confirmed by experience, for the great erup- 
tions of the famous burning mountains are 
always attended with an earthquake in the 


places thereabouts have experienced. 

EASE the Bow-line 2 (Sea term) fignify 
Fe agg oh: + let them be more 

ack. 

EA'SEL PIECES (with Painters) are fuck 
ſmall pieces, either portraits or land-ſkips, as 
are painted on the painter's eaſel (which is a 
frame on which the ſtrained canvaſs is placed) 
ſo called in diſtinction from thoſe larger pic 
tures that are drawn on the walls or ceilings 
of rooms, &c. | 

EASINESS (of ariſe, F. eaſe, and the 
term neſs) facility; alſo ſoft or mild quality 
or temper, 

EASTER (ef Eap'cer, Sax.) an idol or 
goddeſs of the Saxons, in Food of whom 
ſacrifices were offered about that time of the 
year, a feſtival obſerved by the church in 
commemoration of our Saviour's Reſurrec- 
tion. . 

It is kept on the firſt Sunday after the full 
moon, after the vernal equinox. 
EBB (ebba, Sax. ebbe, Dan} the going out 


degrees, as quarter Ebb, half Ebb, three quar- 

ters Ebb, and lot of ung 

EBB (in a art ve is uſed to fig- 

nify the eter of or poetry 
in the world. 

E'BENUS (H, Heb.) the eben- 

tree, an Indian and Athiopian tree that bears 
neither leaves nor fruits; the wood of which 
(called Ebony) is as black as jet, and very 
hard, and ſo beavy, that the leaſt ſlip of it 

will fink in water. | | * 
To EBUL'LIATE (eball;ate, L.) to bub-+ 


| dle out. 


PBULLI-- 


at once, the air in ſuch a motion cannot rarefy 


' neighbourhood, as they in Naples and the 


of the tide, which is diftinguithed into ſeveral 
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don of the parts of à fluid, cauſed by tif 
Aruggling of particles of different qualities, F. 
of L Hh, | 


cauſe abortion, L. 


* © 


EBULLI'TION, any inward violent ma- 


FECBOLILNA out, Gr.) medicines 
ECBOLA DES J that facilitate delivery 


ECBOLI-A 5 ef ia, to caſt 
to women in hard labeur 3 alſo thoſe that 


' ECCATHARTIICKS (FnxaSaprine, of 


es. 
ECCE HOMO, . e. behold the man (with 
Painters) a name given to a painting, wherein 
our Saviour is repreſented in a purple robe with 
a crown of thorns on his head, and a reed in 
his hand; ſuch as he was preſented before 
Pilate by — FJecvr. 8 | 
ECCENTTRIC AL. (izxevranyc, Gr.) that 
Has not the ſame center. | . uy 


ECCEN'TRICK Circles (with Afronomers) 


are ſuch circles that have not the ſame ceater, 
of which kind ſeveral orbits were invented by 
the ancients to ſolve the appearances of the 
heavenly bodies. 
- ECCEN TRICE Egrat:on (in the Old A. 
Nronomers) is the ſame with the Proftbaphereſis, 
and js equal to the difference of the ſun's or 
planet's real or apparent places, counted on an 
arch of the ecliptick, 
ECCENTRICITY {in the Prolemaick A- 


Aromomy) is that circle which the fun is ſup- 


apr to move in about our earth, and which 
th not the earth exactly for its center. 
ECCHO. See ebe. . 
. ECCLE'SIANS (in Church Hiftory) upon 
any miſunderſtanding between the emperors 
and the dignified clergy and others of the 
Chriſtian church, the adherents to the em- 
peror called thoſe who ſtuck to the interefts 
and privileges of the church Eccleſani, i. e. 
high. churchmen. 
ECCLE'SIARCH (ecclefiarcha, L. exxay- 
Fizzx%c, Gr.) the ruler or head of a church. 
| ECCLESIAS'/TICALLY (inxxanciarurwc, 
Gr.) according to the manner of the church. 
ECCIT IS (Ising, of ixxiive, Gr. to 
turn from) a diflocation or luxation of the 
Joints of an animal body. 
ECCO'PE (with Surgeons) a dividing of a 
fleſhy part, and cutting off that which is gan- 


gten d, canker'd or the like; alſ6 an am- 


putation of an excreſcence ; alſa a kind of 
;5racture or ſolution of the continuity of the 
Hull, by a fimple inciſion. a 
ECCOPROT'ICEKS {eccoprotice, L. en- 
nemgoTrixe, Gr.) medicines of a lenitive or aſ- 
ſwaging quality. | 
-ECCREM OCRIT!ICES (eccrimocritica, 
I.) figns for making a judgment of diſtem- 
pers, from particular extretions or di 
of humours. | 
 ECHARPE' (ia Gunnery) as to batter en 
ecbarpe, fgnipes to barter obliquely or fide- 
zs, F E WA 5 : » 


. 3 


] 


| 


| 


| a cheſnut) firſt placed on the top 


** 


voice but once. | 
Tonical ECHO, an echo which will nc: 
return tke voice, but when modulated int» 


4 
» 1 
* 
* 
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FCHINOPHTHALMITA (of ,., 4 
ſea hedpe-hogy and z Ai, Altea in the 
eyes) an imperfection of the eyes, when the 
eye-lide are ſet with hairs, as the Echinus is 
with prickles, Fs 

. ECHI/NUS (in ArchireFure) a member or 
ornament taking ity name from the roughneſs 
of its carving, reſembling the prickly rind of 
of the Tonick 
capital; but now uſed in cornices of the Jonici, 


| Corinthian and Compaſit orders, conſiſting of 


anchors, carts, and ovals or eggs, carved, 
The ſame that the £ng/t/b call quarter round, 
the French Ove, and the Italians ovolo, 
ECHITES (of Ixie, a viper, Gr.) a pre- 
cious ſtone, of a darkiſh green colour, ſome- 
what reſembling a viper z alſo an herb, a kind 
of Clivers, | 7 
ECHO ('H, Gr.) the reſounding of the 
voice, 
ECHO (with Archire#s) is applied to cer- 
tain kinds of vaults and arches moſt com- 
monly of elliptical or parabolical figures, uſed 
to redouble ſounds, and produce artificial rounds. 
Single ECHO, is that whic 


v4 


ſome peculiar muſical note, 

wht. e ECHO, an echo that returns 
many ſyllables, words and ſentences. | 

Manifold ECHO an Echo which 

Taatological ECHO returns ſyllables 
and words, the ſame oftentimes repeated. 

ECHO'METRE (of 3x, found, and 
al rp, meaſure) a ſcale or rule divided on 
it, which ſerves to meaſure the duration or 
length of ſounds, and to find their intervals 
and ratio's. 

ECHVY MOS IS bir berchet ix rd xπαο, 
Gr. humours) a diſeaſe of the eye, wherein 


the blood, extravaſed by ſome blow or contu- 


fion upon the arrival between the cutis and 
the fleſh or muſcles, ſtops there without any 
appearance of a wound, | ES 

ECLE/CTICI (of Aly, Gr. to chuſe) 
ancient philoſophers, who without attaching 
themſelves to any particular ſect, took what 
they judged good and ſolid from each. + 

ECLEGMA {izaziyua, of ix and Nixe, 
Gr. to lick) a tincture or lohoch, a kind of 
medicine to be licked or ſucked in; being 2 
liquid compoſition, thicker than a ſyrup, but 
thinner than an electuary, L. 

ECLIPSE, is a privation of light, either of 
the ſun or moon, by reaſon of the interpoſi- 
tion of ſome opake body between them, or 
between them and the eye, | 

As for the eclipſe of the Sun (ſo called by 
vulgar error) is properly ſpeaking an eclipſe 


} of the Earrh and not the ſun, becauſe it is the 


earth and not the ſun that is deprived of light. 

The duration of an Eclipſe is the time be- 
tween its immerſion and —_— | # 
The Immerfion is the time when the * 


/ 


tac. 


: * * 4 


The Emerſion is the time when it begins to 
appear again, | | 
Neige happen only at the time of the full 


moon, and not at every full moon, by reaſon 


of the obliquity of the moon's wor with re- 
ſpect to the ſun z but only in thoſe full moons, 
which happen in or very near the Nodes, 


Eclipſes are either total, partial or annular. 


A total Eclipſe is when the whole dilk of 
tbe body ia deprived of light. 


A Partial Eclipſe is when only a part of it | 


is deprived of light or darkened. 


; Annular Eclipſes are ſuch as are only of the | 
moon is in her 


ſun, and happen when the | 
apogee, and thence appearing, much leſs than 
the ſun, and is moſt viſible' hen the ſun is in 
his perigee ; the cuſp of the ſhadow of the moon 
at ſuch time not reaching the earth, ſhe be- 
comes in a central conjunction with the ſun ; 
but not being large enough to cover his diſk, 
his whole rimb or edge appeats like a lucid 
ing. ! y 

The antients look'd upon eclipſes as pre- 
ſages of moſt ſad diſaſters, upon which account 
they apply'd themſelves to the ſtudy of 
aſtrology. y 


Central ECLIPSE of the moon (with Aftro- 


nomers) is when not only the intire body of the 
moon is covered by the ſhadow ; but alſo the | 


center of the moon paſſes through the center 
of that circle, which is made by a plane cut- 
ting the cone of the earth's ſhadow at right 
angles, with the axis, or with that line, which 
Joins the centers of · the ſun and the earth. 
Lunar ECLIPSE, is the taking of the ſun's 
light from the moon, occaſioned by the inter- 


poſition of the body of the earth between the 


moon and the ſunn. | 
Solar ECLIPSE, is when it happens that 
we are deprived of light by the interpofition 


or coming in of the moon's body between it | 


and our of ſight. THR 
ECLIP'SIS (with Phyficians) a failing of 
the ſpirits, a fainting or ſwooning away, a 
qual, ? LS : 
ECLIP'TICK (Linea Ecliptica, L.) a great 
circle on the ſphere of the world, deſcribed by 
the centre of the ſun in its annual progreſs ; 
it is alſo called the ſun's way and the ſun's 
orbit, becauſe he never deviates from it in his 
annual motion from eaſt to weſt, It is placed 
obliquely to the equator, making an angle with 
it of 23 degrees 30 minutes, and dividing it 
into two equal parts in the point, Aries and 
Libra. It is called ecliprich, becauſe all eclipſes 
happen in or near he nodes or interſections 
ef the ch ie en”; 
ECLIPTICK Bounds, a fpace of about 
15 degrees from the Nodes of the ecliprick, 


within which if the moon be at any time of 
her oppoſition to or in conjunction with the 


lun, there may be an eclipſe. 
The north or aſcending Node is called the 


| Node the dragon's tall. 1 


2 


—_— „ 


ECLOOUE, a paſtoral co 
from Paſtor, L. a ſhepherd) wherein ſhep- 
herds are introduced as taking one with ano- 
ther, ſuch as the Bucolicks of Virgil and the 


1dylls of Theocritus 5 which names tho” orig- 


' mally.fignifted the ſame thing, yet cuſtom has 
made a diſtinftion between them, giving the 
name of eclogues to thoſe wherein ſhephergs 
are introduced ſpeaking, Idyls to fuch ag 
are written in a plain, ſimple, natural flile, 
and ſuppoſing the perſons converſing to be 
— | 


to other pieces befides poetical ones, and an ex- 
tad ec collection. 8 
ECLOGARIUs, a ſearned man, who 
has made abundance of extracts from authors. 
— ECPHO/NESIS (EA ,ikde, Gr.) an ex- 
clamation. | ; X 
ECPHYSE'SIS (with Surgeons) any pro- 


| ceſs or knob that is joined with, or adheres to 


a bone, 1 
ECPVTOCTICA (Eu. Gr.) medi- 
cines of a thickening quality, | 


ECT ASY (i#zcao:;, Gr.) 1. Any paſſion. 


by which the thoughts are abſorbed, and in 
which the mind is for a time loft : 2. exceſ- 
five joy, &c, rapture. IT 8585 
Each delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleating ecfaſy which each receives. 
1 : Prior. 
- Enthufiaſm, exceſſive elevation of the mind. 
e lov'd me well, and oft wou d beg me ſing 3 
Which when I did, he on the tender graſs 
Would fit, and hearken even to ep. 


ECSTATICAIL. 
ECSTA TICK 
elevated to ecftaſy. 
There doth my ſoul in holy viſion fit, 

In penſive trance, and anguith, and ec/atic# 
fit, Milton. 
In trance eqſatict may thy pangs be drown'd, 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee 
round. 22 5 : P ope. 
When one of them, after an eflatiel man- 
ner, fell down before an angel, he was ſevere- 
ly rebuked, and bidden to worſhip Gd. 
Stilling flect 1 Def. of Diſc. on Rom. Idot. 
'ECTHLY'PSIS (with Gramnrarians) the 
cutting off a vowel or-confonant, eſpecially 
the letter (n) in Latin or Greek verſe, at the 
end of a word, when the next word begins 
oa: a vowel, or (6) as div incido for divum 
incido, Bow” I tor Rukopaitys.  * 
FECT YLOTICKS ap of iz and 
rue, Gr. callus) remedies proper to con- 


Raviſhed, rapturous,. 


ſume and eat off callus's, warts and other ex> | 


creſcences found on the fleſh. * 
ECZE'MATA (izfruara, Or.) fiery red 
and burning pimp/es, which are painful, but 
do not run with matter, L. © ; 
EDA'CIQUSNESS, a great eating. 


| Ungon's" head, and the ſouth or deſcending | 


Gtion (calfeS> 


CLOGUE (with ſome authors) is applied 


| Milton. f 
(encaludge, Gr.) 1. 
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EF 


EDA'CIOUS (dn, L.) given toeat much, 


zound in a ſtream. 


Favenous. 2 „ ; . 
EOD Tide, the ſame as eddy; a turning 


EDEN TAT ED ( dentatus, L.) made or 


beconie toothleſs. 
EDER (ede p, Sax.) an hedge. 


J EDGE in with @ ſhip (Sea term) is ſaid 


ef a chaſe that is makiog up to it. 
EDG'LESS (Seglæ y, Fax.) without an 


' ED'IBLENESS (of edibilis, and neſs) ca- 
leneſs of being eaten. | 
ED/ILE (among the Romans) an officer ap- 
pointed to overſee the buildings publick and 
rivates WE 47715 
EDILES, magiſtrates in Rome of which 
there were 2, much like our mayors of cities. 


They had the ſuper - intendance of publick 


and private buildings; as aqueducts, baths, 


bridges, roads, '&c. They alſo took cog- 


nizance of weights and meaſures, and regulated 
the markets as to the price of mr. Cc. 

| | ore they were 
acted; and frequently they treated the people 


with games at their own expence, 


To EDUL/CORATE (in ChymiP.) to 
make ſweet, to ſweeten, to purge any thi 


of its ſalts, De. by repeating walhintz in col. 


water. 
EF'FABLENESS (of ubilis and neſs) ca- 
pableneſs of being ſpoken, = 
EFFEC'TION (with Geomerricians) the 
blems or practices which, when they may 
be deduced from or founded on ſome _geome- 
trical propoſitions, are called the Geomerrica/ 
Effetts thereto pertaining. | 
 EFFEC/TLVENESS (of effe&ivus, L. and 


* effective 1 5 

© EFFEC'TUALNESS (of fecfualis, L. 

and neſs) efficiency, che being thoroughly ac- 

compliſhed, 5 | ; 

© EFFERVESCENCE 7 (with Phyſician) 
EFFERVES'CENCY S aninward motion 


ef the particles of different natures and quali- 


ties tending to ſudden deſtruction. 

EFFER VESCENCE (in Pbyjicts) is not 
applied to any ebullitions or motions produced 
by fire; but only to thoſe that reſult from 
the mixture of bodies of different natures, or 
at leaft an agitation of parts reſembling an 
ebullition or boiling produced by fire. 

EFFERVES'CENT (eferveſcens, L.) 

wing very hot, 'boiling over, &c. 1 

EFFI'CIENTNESS [efficientia, L.) the 
power or faculty to do a thing. 

Equivecal EFFICIENT Cauſe, as the pro- 
dueing a frog, &c. | 5 
Moral EFFIGIENT Cauſe, as the adviſer 


is the cauſe of war, a murder, Ee. 


- 


Natural EFFICIENT Cauſe, is that which. 


not only acts without precept in oppoſition to 
artificial ; but alſo from within and according 
to its own. inclination, in oppoſition to violent, 
as fite acts when it. warms. „ 
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| which produces a horſe. FT ATTY 


Spontaneous EFFICIENT Cauſe, 'as a dog 
eating, | 3 =, he 

Univerſal EFFICIENT Cauſe, which in 
various circumftances produces effects, as Cod 


Di vocal EFFICIENT Cauſe, which pro- 
duces an effect like itſelf, as 4 horſe begets 2 


rſe. 

EFFIICIENTS (in Arithmetick) the num. 
bers given for an operation of multiplication, 
i, e. the multiplicand and the multiplier. 
EFFI, the ſtamp or impreſſion of 2 
coin repreſenting the prince's head who cauſed 


it to be truck, _ . 
EFFLA T ION, belching or breaking 
8 F 
' FFFLU'ENTNESS («ffuentia, L.) an ef 
flux, a N running out. 
orpuſcular EFFLU'VIA'S, in many bo- 
dies in the extreme ſubtilty and fi neneſs of 
them are tranſcendently remarkable z as being 
able for a long time together to produce ſen- 
ſible effects; without any apparent or the 
leaſt confiderable diminution of the bulk or 
weight of the body which ſends them forth. 
EFFORMA'TION (of ex. And. formatio, 
L. ) a being formed or made out of fone 
matter. 2 | F 5 : ö 0 
EFFUL'/GENT (efulgens, L.) ſhining out. 


EFFUL/GID (efulgidus, L.) bright, iin - 1 
ing, clear. + x N « 
To EFFUND! (effundere, L.) to pour out. ſ: 

| EFFUTITI JUS (effutitius, L.) that 0 
which hath no ſignification, but only ſerved 80 
to fill up room. 3 t. 
FEGERMINATTION, a budding or ſpring - b/ 
— ² ©. bt 
Corps EGG, a God of Bexoar, frequently @n 
found in the ſtomach of a cow,  _. | 
EGRE'/GIOUS  (egregius, L. i. e. choſen are 
out of the flock) notorivus or manifeſt, cot 
EGRE'/GIOQUSNESS, choiceneſs, rarencis, 2 


x F 


remarkableneſs, &c. 


EGRES'SIO (with Rhbetoricians) a figure E 
when the ſame ſound or words is twice re- E 
peated in ſeveral or in the ſame ſentence, ia ſent 
an inverted order ; as, as it 

Nec fine ſole ſuo lux, nec fine luce ſua ſol. E. 

EGYPTIANS (in our Statutes) a coun- moſt 
terfeit kind of rogues, and their doxies or and \ 
whores, being Engliſb or Welſh people, who El 
diſguiſe themſelves in odd uncouth habits, were 
ſmearing their faces and bodies, and framing EL 
to themſelves an unknown canting language, thoſe 
wander up and down the country; and under who i 
the pretence of telling fortunes and curing take c 
diſeaſes, &c. abuſe the ignorant common wine 
people, tricking them of their money, aud fray th 


live by that, together with filching, pilfering, 
ſealing, Se... 3 
EJACULA'TION (a cafling forth or. art 
ing afar off) a ſhort prayer poured forth from 
the bottom of the heart, with fervent dev! 
d / - Jn 


A LATION. 
emitting the Semen. 1 
EJACULATION tin _Pyrotechny) the ex- 
pulfion of a ball or bullet or bomb out of a 
muſket; earinon, mortar, Tc. ig ts . 
EJECTYTIOUS (eef#1t:us, E.) caſt out. 
An EIGHT, a plantation 
illows. BEA Pot. 5 80 
LABOR ATE (elaboraruy, L.) done with 
pains; wrought and compoſed perfectly and 
DT Te dots 
ELABORATION; the working or per- 
forming any thing with pains and exactneſs, 


L. 8 
ELAN GUD (elanguidut, L.) faint, weak, 
 ELAPIDATED (lapidar L.) cleared 
of ſtones. | 
To ELAPS 


1 


* 


R (elopſumy L.) to ſlide away 
eaſil ; 7 7's -þ 1 ; 
ELAQU EA'TION, a diſentangling, diſ- 
entanglement. . | 
Perfectly ELAS'TICAL, a body is ſaid to 
be ſo, when with the ſame force as that which 
preſs'd upoh it (though for a while it yielded 
to the Re ga: it afterwards recovers its for- 
mer place. And in this ſenſe, an elaſtick 
body is diſtingulſhed from -a ſoft body; i. e. 
one that being preſs'd yields to the ftroke, 
loſes its former figure, and cannot recover it 


EAS Tick Body, is that which by being 
ſtruek or ftretched has its figure altered; but 
endeavours by its own force to reſume the 
ſame 3 or it is a ff body, which when 


it rompreſs'd, chndens d and the like, makes 
od an effort to ſet itſelf at liberty, and to repel 
| the body that conſtrai ned it; ſurh is a ſword 
8 blade, a bow, Sg. which are eaſily bent 3 
but preſently retufn"to their former figure 
tly end extenſion. | | WIR 
h Natural EBAST ICR Bates, the principal 
ſen are air, ſpunges, the branches of trees, wool, 
cotton, u ; ð⁊ 
efs, ' Artificial ELASTICK Bodies, are fitel- 
; bows, ſword-blades, Se. ; TRE 4 
cure ELATRA'TION, a barking out, L. _ 
re- ELBO HCK (of £ bv, Elbo ga, Sax.) a 
„ in ſentence or verſe of a rude or ruffling quality, 


as it were hunching or puſhing with the elbow. 
ELDERS (among the eus) were the. 
moſt confiderable perions for age, experience 


and wiſdom. TY 
ELDERS (among the primitive Chriſtians) 
were thoſe of the firſt rank in the church. 
ELDERS (with the modern Pr«/byterians) 
thoſe perſons of the particular congregations 
who inſpect matters of religion and diſcipline, 
take care of the poor, provide the bread and 
wine for the ſacrament, collect money to de · 
fray the expences of the church, Ce. and the 
miniſter himſelf is alſo call'd the Elder. 
ELDERSHIP (of lden, Sax.) and peip) 


he dignity of an elder, 100 
campana, . e 


(in Figiei) the a of 


of  ofiers and | 


ELECTION (in Law) is when a perſon 
is left to his own free-will, to take or do ei- 
ther one thing or another which he pleaſes. 
ELEC TN (in the choice which 
God of his good. pleaſure makes of angels or 

men for the deſigns of mercy ang grace. 

ELECTION (in Pharmacy) is th 
it that teaches bow to chuſe fimple medica- 
ments, drugs, &c, and to diſtinguiſh the good 
from the bac. 

ELEC'TORAL Crown (in Heraldry) the 
eleftors of the empire of Germany wear a 
ſcarlet cap turned up with ermine, cloſed with 
 ademicircle of gold, all covered with pearls 5 
on the top is a globe with a croſs all of gold. 

(with Phyſicians) drawing 


ELEC/TRICA 
medicines, L. 3 
ELEC TRICK, pertaining to electricity. 
. ELEC'TRICALNESS (ef rp, S5. 
amber) attractive quality, i. e. that foree or 
property in ſome bodies, whereby they at- 
tract or draw ſmall and high bodies to them- 
ſelves; it is different from Magnetiſm in this, 
that the former attrafts moſt kinds of bodies 3 
but the latter only iron. elk BE 
ELEEMOSY'NA Caruccarum (an ancient 
Cuflom) a penny which King Erbelred ordered 
to be paid for every plough in England to- 
wards the ſupport of the poor. 
ELEEMOSY'NZ (01d Re.) poiſeſſions 
belonging to churches. | ee 
EL!EGANCE in che general, is a manner 
of ſaying things with choice, politeneſs and a- 
greeableneſs : with Choice, ingoi ng out of the 
common way: with Politemeſe, in giving the 
thing a turn which ſtrikes people of a delicate 
tafte 3 and with agrecubleneſi, in giving it a 
reliſh throughout, which hits every body, 
EL'EGAN TNESS (elegantia, L.) ele- 


gancy. . . | „ 
ELEGANCE 7 (with Rbetoriciant) is the 
_ ELEGANCY I choice of rich and hap 
expreſſions, which alſo ſhew an eafineſs, wh: 
eaflneſs conſiſts in making uſe of natural ex- 
preflions, and — as ſeern affected, 
an diſcover the pains the orator was at to find 
EL'EGY. (elegie, F. elegia, L. fel 
r. of Ie, 8 and xt, to 
ſay) a kind of poem invented to complain of 
misfortunes of any kind whatſoever 3 but 
eſpecially to mourn the death of friends, or the 
cruelty of a miſtreſs. In an elegy the paſ= 
fions of grief, deſpair, ' Nc. ought to predomi - 
nate; the meaſure . to be heroick verſes - 
as the moſt ſolemn, he numbers and fen- 
timents ſhould be ſoft and ſweet, Point ſhould - 
be intirely diſcarded, as being eontrary topaſſion. 
ELEMEN'TARINESS (of elementarius, 
L. elementaire, F.) elementary quality. 
ELEMENT ART Principles (with Na- 
turalifis) are the fimple particles of a natural 
mix id body, or thoſe very ſmall parts out of 
which ſuch a body is made up, and into which 
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| ELECAMPAINE (enn c 
2th otherwiſe called horſe-heal,, good for the 
inge. f 
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it may be reſolved. ; 
2 ELEMENT? 


at part of 
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ching like fennel. 


Ol providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. 


of the element or elements, 


thing reſembling wax, a pretty briſk bitter, | 


edanimals, of ſo great ftrength in body, that 
he will kill a horſe with one blow of his trunk, 
Which is a long cartilaginovs tube, with which 
he aiſo feeds himſelf. He is 400 docile, cun- 


62 


* 


EL 


ELEMENT*ATED, made up or compoſed | 


ELE'MENTS. of Language (with Gram- 
marians) the letters of the alphabet, 
ELEMENTS (in Divinity) the bread and 
wine prepared for the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſu per. 

Gum ELEMI, a tranſparent. refin of a 
whitiſh colour intermixt with yellow, ſome- 


tho" not diſagreeable taſte, and a ſmell ſome · 
EL'EPHANT, the largeſt of an four foot - 


ning and faithful, and ſo ſagaciovs, that there 
are numerous inſtances of his doĩng many things, | 
that may ſeem to be beyond the capacity of a 
brute, and of a nature ſo gentle and mild, 
that 2 never fights, unleſs he be provoked, 
that the weakeſt and moſt tame animals may 
play before him without danger. 
He bas two teeth of fix or eight feet long of 

a vaſt weight, ſtanding out on each fide of his 
trunk, which are ivory. He feeds on graſs, 
herbs or plants. 
ELEPHANTTASIS Aram (with Phy- 
Heians; a ſwelling in the legs and feet, a-kin 
t the Yarix, proceeding from phlegmatick 
and melancholly blood, ſo that the feet re- 
ſemble thoſe of an elephant in ſhape and 
thickneſs. 

| ELEPHANTINI Libri (with the Romans). 
the actions of the princes, and the proceed- | 
Ings, acts, Se. of the ſenate, L. 

- ELEVATE (elevo, L.) 1. To raiſe 6p 
aloft: 2. to exalt, to dignify 13. to raiſe the 
mind with great conceptions. 

Others a part ſat on a hill retir'd 
In thoughts more elewere, and reaſon'd high 


. Mile on. | 
: Now riſing fortune elevates his mind, * 
He ſhines unclouded, and adorns mages: | 


4. To elate the mind with vicious-pride. 
ELEVATE ; exalted, raiſed aloft. 4 
On each fide an imperial city ſtood, 1 
With towers and temples proudly elevate 1 
On ſeven ſmall hills. Milt. Par. Regained. 
ELEVATION. | 2. The act of raifing a- 
loft: 2. exaltation; dignity: 3. exaltation 
of the mind by noble conceptions, 
We are therefore to love him with all poſ- 
fible application and elevation of ſpirit, with 


all the heart, ſoul, and mind, Morris. 
EL'EV ATEDNESS mi e, L.) er- 
altedneſs, a being lift up, Cc. 


ELEVA7/TION (in 3 ore) a draught 
or deſcription of the face or principal fide of a 
bui.diag,. called aiſo the Uprigbe. | 
- AnELEVE/' (of elever, F. to raiſe) a pupil 
er ſcholar educated under 0 one. 01 


| ments to by expreſſed, Cicero. ' 
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ELE'VEN,, the number 11 has this pros 
perty, thkt being multiplied by 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
it will always end and begin with like num- 
bers, as 11 TH by 2, makes 22, by 4, 
445 by 5 r. by 7, 77, by 8, 88. 
ELI/CIT he . bicks) * ing acts im- 


| mediately 3 by the will, and termi- 


| nated by the ſame power. Suu is willing, 
nilling, loving, hating, r. ſuch. aQs are 
denominated elicit, IF reaſog that being be. 
fore in the power o the will they are now 
brought forth into act. 

ELEGIBILITTV ava Bull, Elipibili. 

ELVGIBLENESS { ty, a bull granted by 
the pope to certain perſons: to q̃ualify them to 
be choſen, or inveſted with an office or dignity, 

E'LIMATE (elimatumy 1.) to file, to 

poliſh, to ſmooth. 

ELINGUA/TION, a cutting out the 
tongue, L. 

ELIPTOI DES (Mathemar,) an infinite 
ellipſis. 

ELIXIR (with Alchymiſt) the powder of 
projection or philoſopher's ſtone. - 

Grand ELIXIR, an univerſal. . 
that will cure all diſeaſes. 

ELIXIV'TATED fin eh cleared 
from the lixioium or | 

ELK (elc, Sax. alce, of ad, Cr, 
ſtrength) a ſtrong, ſwift beaſt, as tall as a horſe, 
and in ſhape like an hart, bearing two very large 
horns bending towards the back, and as the 
elephant; having no joints in his fore-legs, 
with which he fights, and not with his horns; 
they ſleep leaning againſt trees; they n 
found in the foreſts of Pruſſia and elſewhere 

ELK (Old Records) a kind of yew to 


make bows of. 
L (eln, Sax. aulne, F. tha I..) a mez- 
| ſure tontaining the Engliſp ell 3 feet 9 inches, 
the Flemiſh, 2 feet 5 inches. 

ELLE ORINE, . the herb Neeſewort, 
Sanicle. L. Plin. 

ELLIP'SIS 6050 Rhetoricians) a figure 
wherein ſome part of a diſcourſe is left out 


or retrenched, uſed by a perſon who is in ſo 


violent a paſſion, that he cannot ſpeak all 
that he would fay, his tongue being too ſlow 
to keep pace with his paſſion. | gn 
\, ELLIP'TICAL Space, is the area con- 
tained within the circumference of a curve. 

ELLIPTICAL Conoid, is the ſame with 
the Syberoid. 

ELLIPTOT DES { of bog lc and di., Gt. 
form) an infinite ellipſis, i. e. an ellipſis de- 
fined by the equation a ym + x = 5x" 
ax) n, wherein m > . and a 1. 

A Cubical ELLIPTOID, as 4 3 bs1 
dx) ; 
Riquadrate ELLIPTOUD, or of the third 
order, wherein a y 4 = 2 (a3) 26 
alſo vrd-ſolidal Ell pt id. 

OCU'TION, 27 chuſing.; and adaptinf 

words and ſentences to the things or ſenti 


4 FL0- 
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in apt expreſſions, and a; beautiful order of 
placing of words, to which any be added an 
harmonious ear to form 2 muſical cadence, , 
which has no ſmall effect upon the operations 
of de 86 e 

ELONGATTA (in Lato) a return of the 
ſheriff, that cattle are not to be found, or are 
removed fo far that he cannot make delive- 
rance, Oc. 

ELONGATION (with Surgeons) a kind 
of imperfect disjointing, when the ligament 
of a joint is ſtretched and extended, but not 
ſo that the bone goes quite out of its place. 

EL!/OQUENT  (eloguens, L.) that has a 
gift or good grace in ſpeaking ; well ſpoken. 
F. 
EL'/QQUENTNESS (eloguentia, L.) elo- 
uence. | | - 
: ELUM'BATED (elumbatus, L.) made 
lame in his loins. 

ELUSCA'TION, blear-eyeeneſs or pur. 
blindneſs. L. : 

ELU'SION, the act of evading or render- 


, ing a thing vain or of no effect: a dexterous 
of getting clear or eſcaping out of an affair, a 
difficulty, an embarras. L. 

Jt, ELU'SORINESS (of eluſorius, L.) aptneſs 
fe to elude, ſhuffling quality. | | 
10 ELUX AT ED (eluxatus, L.) wrenched, 
Kb ſprained, put out of joint. 

, LYS'IAN, belonging to the Eh 

8 $, b 

5 ELYS/TAN Fields (of Tis Mete, Gr.) 
528 i. e. ſolution, 7. e. the putting off the chains 
to of the body) a certain paradiſe of delightful 


groves and ſmiling meadows, into which the 
> heathens held, that the ſouls of good men 
ches, paſſed after death. | 
ELYTROT'DES (of Jaureoudnc, of i- 
ot, 7:01, a ſheath, and te., Gr: form) the ſe- 
cand proper coat, which immediately wraps 
gur up or covers the teſticles, and is called vagi- 
ralis, or the vaginal tunicle. 


ft out : 
in ſo EMA'NANT (emanans, L.) iſſuing or 
k all flowing from. 


. EMAR'GINATED (with Botanifs) cut 
in or indented after a manner in the form of 


* * 
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ELOCUTION (with Rbetoriciant) confifts [ EMBLEMAT'ICALNESS (fen, Or. 


emb/ematical quality, enigmatical quality. 
— EMBLEMENTS (of embl/awence de bid, 
7, e. corn ſprung or put out above ground) 
ſignifies properly the profits of lands ſown ; 
alſo the profits that ariſe naturally from the © 
ground, as graſs, fruits, &c. 
EMBOLIS'MIC, intercalaiy. | 
EM'BOLUS (with Natural Philoſophers) 
the ſucker of the pump or ſyringe, which 
when the ſucker of the pipe of the ſyringe is 
cloſe ſtopt, cannot be drawn up without the 
greateſt difficulty, and having been forced up 
by main ſtrength, and being let go, will re- 
turn again with great violence. 5 5 
EMBOS'SING, the art of forming or 
faſhioning works in relievo, whether they be 
caſt or moulded, or cut with a chiſſel. | 
EMBRACE/MENT (embraſſment,' F.) an 
embracing, or that which embraces. | 
MBROCA'TION (of i&goxt of it 
Cerxw, Gr. to ſoak in) a ſoaking or ſteep- 
WE”, 


g. 
© EMBROCHE' (He ν, Gr.) a kind of 
decoQtion or lotion, wherewith the part af- 
fected having been firſt bathed, is afterwards 
bound np with linnen cloths dipt in it, L. 

To EMBROUDER of em and broder, F.) 
to work embroidery. . | 

EMBROVDERER (of em and brodear, F.) 
ſuch a worker. 

EMBROIDERERS were incorporated 

D Anno 1561. Their armorial enſings are 
e of fix, argent and ſable on a feſs gules 

ween 2 lions of England, 2 broches ſaltire - 
ways between as many trundles or; the ſup- 
porter 2 lions or. | | | 

To EMBROIL (bouiller, F.) to diſturb, to 
confuſe, to-diftraft, to throw into commo- 
tion, to involve in troubles by difſenfien ard 
diſcord. 2 

EMBROVDERY (brodeive, F.) the work - 
ing flowers, Cc. with a needle on cloth, 


c. 
An EMBROI'L (embrowillement, F.) an 
embarraſſment, perplexity, trouble. 
EMBRYO (with Bcran;/ts) the maſt ten- 
der fetus or bud of a plant, whoſe parts are 
forcibly diſpoſed to diſplay. 3353 
EMBRYO (Hrerog/yphically) was by the 
ancients repreſented by a-frog. . 
EM'BRYONATE, of or pertaining to an 


con- < 8 or having the margin hollowed in- 
. wards, 7 

* EMBAM'MA (EARAHHHa, Gr.) any fort 

| of medicament, or ſauce, good to create ap- 

9. Ct. petite, | lp 

pfis de- _EMBARCADERE (on the coaſts of Are 

125 7:2) a place that ſerves ſome inland city for 

” port or place of ſhipping. „ 

2 0 71 EMBAR/GO, a ſtop or arreſt of ſhips, a_ 
reſtraint or prohibition impoſed by a ſovereign 

he thitd on merchant- ſhips,” to prevent their going out 
of port for a time limited, and ſometimes. 


their coming in. 


be B RIN O Days, the ſame as Ember 
9s, Ks Mt e 


embryo ; alſo that is yet but in embryo. 
EMBRYORES'TES . . (of gener, 
ENMBRTOTHLASTTES & and” gie, 
Gr. to break; (of s44Coueliagncy of cups 
and Md, Gr. to break) a ſurgeon's inftru- 
ment, with which they break the bones of a 
dead child, that it may the more eaſily be ex- 
trated out of the womb. _ A N 
To EMEM'BRATE (cmembrave, L..) to 


geld. 


EMEND ABLE (enendabilit, L.) that may 
be mended. L ; 
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eut of the water, Ce. to come out, to ap- | 
FEMER/GENCE (of emergere, L. a thing 


— 


that happens luddenly; an unexpected circum - 
ſtance of affairs, | „ 
EMEROENT Year (in Chronology) is the | 


Epocha or date wherein we begin to account 
our time, as the birth of our Saviour, 
 EMERGENT'NESS (of emergens, L.) 
emergency, caſualneſs. 
EMERSE (emerſur,-L.) riſen up or out of. 
EMERSION, properly an iffuing or com- 
ing out from under water, 
EMERSION (with Philoſopbers) the riſing 
of any ſolid above the ſurface of a fluid ſpe- 
cifically lighter than itſelf, into which it had 
been violently immerged or thruſt. 
EMERY, a metalline ſtony ſubſtance found 
in moſt or all mines, that yield metal, but 
more eſpecially in thoſe of gold, filver and 


per. 
ehe uſe of it is, that being mixed with 
r ee ee ee hay” 
c. : 


There are three ſorts of it, vix. Spaniſh, 
Red and Common. The Spaniſh is found in 
the gold mines of the Weft-Indies; the ſe- 
cond in the copper mines, and the third ig the 
tron mines, which laſt is moſt generally uſed ; 
it is of a browniſh red colour, and is fo very 


| 


by that it is very hard to reduce it to a pow- 
er. : 

 EM'INENCE 7 a title of honour given 

EMINENCY F to cardinals, as being 


more honourable than excellency. This title 
was conferred upon them by a decree of pope 
_ Urban VIII. in the year 1638. 

EMINEN'TIAL equation (in Algebra) a 
term uſed in inveſtigation of the areas of cur- 
vilineal figures, ſo called becauſe it is an arti. 
ficial equation, which contains another equa- 
tion eminently. 

EMINENTIER ( Academical term) is uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe with virtualiter in contra- 
diſtinction to formaliter, i. e- when a thing 
poſſeſſes any thing in a higher manner than a 

formal poſſeſſion. 

EMMENALOGIA (of eguuwic and 
X6;/®-, Gr.) a treatiſe of the Emmenia. 

EMMEN'IA (of gpenmia, Gr.) womens 
monthly courſes. | | 

EM/MET, an ant or piſmire, by reaſon of 
its great pains it takes to lay up its winter 
ſtores of proviſion in the ſummer time, makes 
it generally taken for the emblem of induſtry. 

 E'MISSARY of a gland { Anatomy) is the 
common conduit, canal or pelvis, in which 
ali the little ſeeretory of a gland do 
terminate. : 

E!MISSARY (emiſarius, L. emiſſaire, F.) 
a ſcout, a ſpy, Oc. a truſty able dexterous 

rſon, ſent under - hand to ſound the ſenti- 
ments and deſigns of another; to make ſome 
propoſals to bim, or to watch actions and 
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in order to make advantages of alt, 
ION, the act of throwing eo, | 


* 


EMIS' 
ing a thing out, or ſending forth, particularly 
a fluid from within outwards  _ 
_ EMISSITIOUS femfiriue, L.) caft out. 
| 'EMMENALOGTA (of pane and 
A4, Gr. diſcourſe) a diſcourle or treatiſy 
concerning womens menſes, 5 
EMMUSELLE' (in Heraldry) muzeled. 
EMODULA'TION a finging in meaſure 
and p ion, L. a 
EMOLWIMENT | (emol/imenrom, L.) an 
aſſuaging or ſoftening. 
EMOLLI'TION, the ſame as emolliment, 


L. 

EMO'LUMENT (emolumentum, L.) pro- 
perly gain arifing from the griſt of a corn-millz 
alſo profit gotten by labour and coſt. 
EMPA'LEMENT (with F/or1fts) or flower- 
cup, is thoſe green leaves, which cover the 
petals or the vtmoſt part of the flower of a 
plant, which encompaſſes the foliation of the 
attire, being deſigned to be a guard and band 
to the flower, where it is weak and tender; 
and for that reaſon thoſe plants which have 
flowers, with a firm and ſtrong baſis, as tulips, 


- 


Sc. have no empalement. 
To EMPAN'NEL (of em and panne!) to 
ſet down the names of the jury-men in a 


ſchedule of parchment or roll of paper by the 
ſheriff, after he has ſummoned them to ap- 
pear for the performance of the ſervice re- 2 
quired. of them. | d 
EMPAR'LANCE (of parkr, F. to ſpeak) t 
a petition or motion made in court for a pauſe el 
or day of reſpite, to conſider what is beſt to cr 
be done; or for the defendant to put in his th 
anſwer to the plaintiff's declaration. | 
 EMPAS'TING (in Painting) the laying te 
on of colour thick and bold. | Ou! 
EM'PEROR (with the old Sow) the thi 
common name of their general; but eſpeci- dep 
ally of a general, who after having obtain'd per 
ſome notable victory, was firſt ſaluted Inpe- 1 
rator by the ſoldiery ; which was frequent ij E 
confirm'd afterwards by the ſenate ; but in Tha 
proceſs of time it came to be apply d to ab- hea 
| ſolute monarchs only, - | E 
In Europe it is principally. uſed of the prin- Or 4 
cipal magiſtrate, as of Germany and Ruſſa ct over 
N. 3 and is commonly ſuppos d to give eluti 
them the precedence of kings, and all other ple in 
ſovereigns, and that they have the right of and 2 
conferring the regal dignity, and advanci' EA 
dukedoms into kingdoms, as was, done by done 
Leopold the emperor, as to the kingdom af EN 
Pruſſia; and in ancient times the kings both WW wort. 
of England and France, bore the titles of In- oy 
peratores, 1. e. of emperors.  - that t 
EM'/PHASIS (in Rhetorick) a figure when iber 
a tacit ſignification is given to words, or u Uke t 
more is ſignified than expreſſed. : EN 
E MPHAT'ICALNESS (of epe71% EM 
Gr.) emphatical quality. EM 


=:otigns, to ſpread reports, to ſavour a cen- 
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„ ern uręog den, before, and ale, to Rreteh, 


of the ſkin. | . 
 EMPHY'SODES Febris (with wr. yer 
a vehement heat in fevers, Which cauſes puſ. 
tules and inflammation in the mouth, L. 
EMPHYS'TEMA' (with Swrgeons) a kind 


of ſwelling, wherein wind: is-contained, with. 


a little ſkinny phlegm, | 
EMPHY/TEUTA 7 at1nantthatrents 
EMPHY*'TEUTESS 5 land on condition 

to plant it. 5 FT is 
EMPHY'TEUSIS- (in the Cini Low) a 


contract made by con ſent, but created by the 
Roman law, and not the lau of nations; by 


which houſes or lands ſhall be improved, and 


that a ſmall yearly rent ſhall be paid to the 


roprietor. : 
 EMPHY TEU'FICK (of 5u057tuo;, Gr.) 
ſet out to farm. . 
| EMPHY/'TON Thermon (with Naquralifis) 


the ca/or innatus or innate heat, which they | 


ſuppoſe to be produced in a Fetus in the womb 
from the Semen of the parents, Which af- 
terwards decays and ceaſes by degrees, when 
reſpiration is begun, and the Fetus ſubſiſts 
of itſelf. This heat is by ſome naturaliſte 
tiled an innate and natural Spirit, which they 
ſuppoſe. to conſiſt of three parts, viz, of a 
primogenial moiſture, an innate ſpirit and 
beat, IL. | 

any large e country — 5 E 
dition of a ſingle perſon. Germany was in 
the year $00 advanc'd' to the dignity of an 
empire by pope Leo III. who placed / the 
crown, upon the head of Charlemaign, toge- 
ther with the title of emperor. | 

EMPIR/ICA Madicina, quacking or 


Pre- 
tending to the cure of diſeaſes by gueſs, with- | 


out conſidering the nature of the diſeaſe, or of- 
the medicines made uſe of for its cure ; but 
depending intirely on the authority of ex- 
perienc*'d medicines. 
_ EMPIR'ICALNESS, quackifhneſs, 
EMPLAS/TICK (emplaſfticus, L. of - 
ae? nde, Gr.) clammy, ticking, clofing, 
aling. 
EMPLASTRUM (eumrnacgir of tu] 
or iwrnMarga, Gr. to put in a maſs or do 


over) a plaiſter or ſalve, a medicine of a ftiff, | 


tlutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of divers ſim- 
plc ingredients ſpread on leather, linnen, &c, 
and applied externally. | 
EMPLASTTERED (of guntacen, Gr.) 
lone or daubed over with plaſter or plaſters. 
EMPLEC'TON opus (in Arcbitecture) a 
work knit and couched together; ly 
when the ſtones of a building are ſo Jaid, 


that their front and backe part are ſmooth, but | 


ticir inſide rough or unhewnz that they may 
uke the better hold one of another, L. of Gr. 
EMPLOY' © ' T{(empoy, P.) bo- 
EMPLOYMENT neſs, occupation, &c, 
EMPRESS, the wife of an emperor. © © 


Far convulſion of the neck, which draws 
the head forwards. Lo, 
' EMP'TIO wenditio (in Civil Law) that 
contracts by conſent only, which we call buy- 
ing and ſelling, whereby the ſeller is bound to 
deliver the goods, and the buyer to pay the 
price of them according to the bargain. a 
e NOR (æmrinerye, Sax.) vacuity, 
being void, EM 
. EMP'FIOUS (penny L.) that which 
may be bought, faleable, 
EMP'T1VE(emptivus, L.) bought or hired. 
EMPYREUMATICAL, of or pertain- 
ing to an empyreuma. | 
EM/RODS, the fame as Hemorrhoids, 
which ſee. | 9 
EMULAtroR, one that ſtrives to equal 
or excel another; alſo one that envies ano- 
ther's e (with Ane 
EMUL/GENT Arteries ( ; 
two large arteries, which ariſe from the de- 
ſcending trunk of the Aorta, and are inſert. 
ed to the kidneys, and carry the blood witk 
the humour called ſerum to them. 
 EMUL'GENT Fein (with Anatom 
two veins arifing from the Vene cava, and in- 
ſerted to the kidney, which bring back the 
blood, Ce. after the ſerum is ſeparated from 
it by the kidneys, | 
EMULOUS (ri, L. ) ſtriving to ex · 
cel; alſo envious. 
— 'ULOUSNESS (ænulatis, L.) emu- 
n, 
ENAC H (in the practick of Scotland) fa- 
tisfaQtion for any crime or fault. 
ENAL LAGE (nanxayiof graniagrtluy, Gr. 
to change) a changing. 
ENALLACE (with RBetoricians] a figure 
whereby we change and invert the order of the 
terms in a diſcourſe againſt the common rules 
of language. 


ENAELAGE (with Grammarians)a change 


| either of a pronoun or à verb, as when a 


poſſeſſive is put for a relative, ſuas for ejus, 
or when one mood or tenſe is put for another. 

To ENAMEL (email, F.] 1. To inlay 

to variegate with colours. 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona 

crown'd ; 


Here bluſhing Flora paints th enamelI'd ground. 


2. To lay ypon another body ſo as to vary it. 

. Higher than that wall, a circling row _ 

Of goodlieft trees, loaden with faireſt fruit, 

Bloſſoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 

Appeared with gay enamelled colears mix d. 

; Mile. Par. Loft. : 

ENAMEL. 1. Any thing enamelledy o* 

variegated with colours inlaid. | 

Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 

Upon the bright cname/ of her face ; 

Such N on ſpringing flowers are found, 
When Pbæbus holds the crimſon morn in 

chaſe, Fus. 


FMPROSPTHOTONPFVA (2,47poferila, | 


To 
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To ENAMOUR (amour, F.) to inflame 


: 


with love; to make fond. | 

, Or ſhould ſhe, confident, : 

As fitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 

Deſcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T enamorr, as the zone of Venus once 
* Brought that effect on Jove, ſo fables tell. 
3 „ Fes Mile. Par. Loft. 5 þ 
 ENANGIOMO!NNQSPER'MOUS (of 
ave), a veſſel, pwcy®-, alone, and Aa, 
feed, Gr.) a term uſed of a plant that has but 
one fingle ſeed in its ſeed-veſſel, SET 

.ENCAUS'TES (eyxavc1c, Gr.) an enam- 
meller, that engraves with fire, L. 

To ENCAMP! (of in and camper, F.) to 
form a camp. 

ENCAN'THUS (in Surgery) a tumour of 
the Caruncula lacrymalis, in the great canthus 
in the angle of the eye. 8 

ENCE PH ALI (of e in, and a:pakn, Gr. 
the head) worms generated in the head. 

ENCHEIRE'SIS (of 'gyyaueeo, Gre) 2 
taking in hand to perform, an attempt. 

ENCHIRE'SIS (6 y4pn04c, Gr.) the act of 
undertaking, a ſetting about any thing, J. 

ENCHIRD'ION (erysgidty of ry and xutes 
Cr. the hand) a manual or ſmall volume that 
may be carried about in one's hand ; a pocket- 
whe | 


5 . 
ENCIENTE (in Fortification) a wall or 
rampart, furrounding a place ſometimes com- 
er of baſtions and curtains, either faced or 
ined with brick or ſtone, or only made of 
earth. 
_ ENCLIT'ICKS (with Grammarians) con- 
jun&ions, ſo called becauſe they incline or 
caſt back the accent to the ſyllable before 
going, as gue, ne, we, in Latin, which are 
joined to the end of other words, as indoct᷑uſ- 
que pile, diſcive, trochpue, guieſtit, Hor. 
ENCLOSURE (cloture, F.) a place en- 
cloſed or encom with a ditch, hedge, 
Co 
ENCYCLOP/ZZDI'A (encyclopedia, L.. 
of equvxaerrartile, of tv in, x., a circle, 
and TaiJtia, Gr. learning) a circle or chain of 
all ſciences and arts... 
END'ABLE (of end, Sax. and able) that 
may be ended. | 
To ENDAM'MAGE (endommager, F.) to 
do damage, to hurt. 
ENDEN'IZONED (of dinaiſon, F. Min- 
Jew) enfranchiſed, admitted or taken into 
the number of denizens or freemen. 
ENDITE'MENT, is much the ſame in 
common law, as accuſatio is in the civil. See 
Inditiment. 5 | 
E'NDIVE (indiuia, L.) an herb. 
END'LESS (of endlerre, Sax.) without 


end. 
END'MOST, with the end foremoſt. 
ENERGET'ICAL Particles (with Philoſo- 
peers) i. e. ſuch particles or bodies which are 
eminently active, and produce maniteſt opera · 
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us circy s of thoſe 
bodies or particles, © „„ 
ENERGETICALNESS (ot mgyerix;, 
Gr. energy. 5 Ea 
ENERGU/MENUS alas rg 
uſed to ſignify a perſon poſſeſſed 


devil or an evil ſpirit. 


a term 
with the 


. 


ſcends to the eldeſt fon. 
ENFANS Perdues (9. d. left children) the 
ſoldiers who march at the head of a body of 
forces, appointed to ſuſtain them, in order to 
make an attack, begin an aſſault, &c, 
EN/GINE (in a figurative ſenſe) an arti- 
fice, contrivance or device, F. 
ENGINEE RY, the art of an engineer, 

EN/GLAND n ee or Gngelenlond, 
Sax.) before called Britain, took its name of 
the Angles, Angli or Angeli (as they were 
called by Tacitus) who were part of the Suevi, 
a branch of the Cimbri; and ſo of the ſame 
original with the Saxons. . Goropius Becanus 
derives their name from Angelen or Anglen 
fiſh-hooks, becauſe they inhabited near the 
ſea-ſhore 3 but this ſeems both forced and 
trifling. Others, as Cambden, Verſtegan, &c. 
derive it from angulus an angle, corner or nar- 
row neck of land, their ancient country near 
Sleſwick. Mr. Somnes deduces it from ang or 
eng, which in the Teur. ſignifies a narrow or 
ſtraight place, and hereupon concludes, that 
the Angeli or Angli were ſo called becauſe 
they inhabited the ttrait paſſages in the moun- 
tainous parts of Germany; and to confirm it, 
alledges that Angleven in Pomerania was ſo 
named from the angles that are ſituated in 
ſuch narrow paſſes. Others derive the name 
from Ingo and Engo, a ſon of Woden, the 
great progenitor of the Englip Saxon kings. 
The an of which Ingo were called In- 
glingar or Inglins, who ſeems to have been 
made by his father king of that part of the 
Suevi, which afterwards from their firſt king 
called themſelves Ingliſch or Inglins; and it 
is certain, that the Byzantine hiſtorians, Ni- 
cetas and Codiups, ca the Angli "Ly rac 
i. e. Anglini or Inglins, | 

England is the þeſt and largeſt part of the 
iſland called Great- Britain, which, is divided 
into 3 principal parts, viz. England, Scotland 
and Wales, which laſt, the moſt ſouthern, i 
parted from Scor/apd by the rivers Tawced and 
Solzway, and from part of W s by the river 
Dee. 7 % : > 5 
With relation to other countries it is bound - 
ed eaſtward by the German Ocean, which ſe· 


| parates it from the low countries 3 ſouthward 


by the channel, which givides it trcm Fran; 
and weſtward by the Jriſþ ſea, or St. George * 
c „ which parts it from Ireland; being 
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dens; of Ufforent natures, according to 5 
various circumſtances or motions 


ENER/VATEDNESS (of enervatus, I..) 
E'NEYA (in the gractick of Scotland) the 
principal part of an Yuheritance, which de- 
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Berwith upon Truced to Portſmouth in Hamp- 
ſhire 320 miles; and in breadth from Dover 
to the lands end from eaſt to weſt 230 miles; 
and as to its latitude lies between 50 and 57 
degrees of north latitude, The longeſt day in 
the northern parts is upwards of 17 hours. 
The name of Britain was given it by a 
ſpecial proclamation of Egbert, the firſt ſole 
monarch of England fince the Heptarchy. 


ago, it was firſt divided into ſhires and coun- 
ties, which are now 40 in number, viz. 13 
maritime, and 22 inland, moſt of which take 
their names from their reſpeRive chief towns. 
The country is generally flat and open, not 
overgrown with wild and unwholſome foreſts, 
nor over topped with dreadful] high moun- 
tains z no country is . freer from hurtful and 
ravenous beaſts, venomous ſerpents, and noi- 
ſom flies and vermine, | 
It is well watered with the rivers Thames, 


„ Medway, Severn, Ouſe, Trent, Humber, Dee, 
f Tine and Teveed, | | 
: For food no country is more plentiful, either 
, of corn or paſture for man or beaſt, nor of 
e great and ſmall cattle, both for meat and 
's labour, and the ſea and rivers yield great a- 
n bundance of excellent fiſh ; for cloths 
' have the beſt of woollen manufactures, vaſt 
d quantities of which are exported all over the 
e. | world ; the timber, eſpecially for ſhipping, the 
pe beſt in the world; its vegetable and mineral 
ar productions are not only ſufficient for its own 
or uſe; but it exports more lead than all Zurope 
or beſides. | * 
at The air indeed is for the moſt part groſs 
aſe and impregnated with the ſaltneſs of the ſea, 
n- from whence ariſe the greateſt inconvenien- 
it, cies the place is ſubject to. 

ſo The weather is changeable and irregular ; 
in but for the moſt part cloudy and rainy, eſpe - 
me cially at the fall of the leaf and winter. 
the ENGLAND, is by ſome thus characterized, 
BS» dix. a paradiſe to women, a purgatory for 
2 * ys a hell for horſes, _ 
dee NASI 7 exyinarig, Gr. a bowing 
the ENGO'NASIS F of the knee) a northern 
King conſtellation, conſiſting of about 48 ftars, 
nd ic ſo called from the figure repreſented on the 
Ni- celeſtial globe of Hercules hg upon his 
eg, right knee, and endeavouring to bruiſe a dra- 
gon's head with his left foot. | 
p ns ENGRAVING, the art of working upon 
mw ſtones or metals, ſo as to make any figures 
tlan or repreſentations of men, beaſts, flowers, 
rn, N plants, Se. 1 
4 we The ancients were very famous for this art 
me upon precious ſtones, cornelia ns, eryſtals, &c. 

. © ſtill is to be ſeen on many exquiſte pieces 
3 o workmanſhip now remaining in the cabi- 
ae ay of the cyrious ; but this art lay buried 
Rare or many centuries, till the reyival of ſculp> 
wt ure and painting in Italy. © LP 
eorge ? hen engraving on precious ſtones began to 


In thereign of king Alfred, about 800 years 


one Jobn de Corniglivele, of Florence, rendered 
himſelf famous for engraving cornelians eu- 
riouſly. The engraving on yood and copper 
was not found out in Europe, unleſs to a very 
mean degree, till after the invention of print- 


by Albert Durer, and Lucas. 

ENGY'SCOPE (engiſcopium, L. of syyo5s 
near, and cui g, Gr. to behold) an inſtru . 
ment for the viewing of ſmall bodies more 
diſtinctly; ſo called, becauſe it brings the eye 
much nearer to them, ſo as to cauſe them to 
appear, as having larger parts and dimenſions 

ſame as 4 microſcope. | . 

ENHARMON IC Myfch, a particular 
manner of turning the voice, and diſpoſing 
the intervals with ſuch art, that the melody 
becomes more moving. The laſt of the three 
kinds of muſfick uſed by the ancients, and 


and Diatonict. 


ſemi- tone. 1 . int 
_ ENIGMAT'ICALLY (of ainyjualinig, G.) 
by way of riddle. | * 


matical figure in Latin and Greek verſe, which 
is a Cæſura after the fourth foot in the ninth 
ſyllable of the verſe, which odd ſyllable end- 
ing the word, helps to make the next foot 
with the following word, as in this verſe. 
Ille latus niveum molli fultus byacintho, 
In which all the four branches of the Ceſure 
are found, as Trimemeris, Pentbememeris, 
Heptbimemeris and Enneme merit. | 
ENNO'BLEMENT, a making noble; alſe 
a being ennobled or made noble. | x 
ENOR'MOUSNESS (enormitas, L.) hei - 
nouſaeſs, BY. rw 1 3 8 
ENOR'THROSIS (of avigfgwor;, or ra- 


of the bones. | 
ENRAGE!/DNESS, a great rage. 
ENRICH'/MENT (of enrichir, the being 
made rich, 
ENS (in-a Philoſophical ſenſe) a beings 
whatever has any kind of exiftence. ' 
ENS (in Metaphyficks) is applied in its moſt 
general ſenſe to every thing: that the mind 
any way apprehends z and whereof. it affirms 
or denies, proves or diſproves any thing. 
ENS Rationis (with - Schcolmen) an 'imagi- 
nary thing or creature of the brain, whick 
exiſts no where but in the underſtanding or 
imagination, L. LOH» 
ENS Primum (the firſt or chief eſſence ac 
cording to the Paracelſian:) the moſt effica- 
cious part of any natural mixt body, either 
animal, mineral or vegetable, which they pre - 
tend to be able to ſeparate from them, and 


Wear again, but came not to perfection till 


dy them to. perform wonderful things for the 
| 8 | renewing” 
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| the beginning of the 15th century, when 


ing, being brought to, a tolerable perfection 


abounding in Dieſes or Sharps, See Cromatict 


- ENHARMON'ICAL- Digg: (in Mufick) is | 
the difference between the greater and leſſer 


ENNEE'/MERIS (emmuecic, Gr.) a gram- 


ther ia gogo, Gr.) a kind of loofe joining 


ENROL'MENT (of Senroller, F.) an en - 
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e e or effence of Ve | colleftes along with it. 


mus, J. e. r) a ſublimation of equal parts 
— copper) eq ap 


| us Vitrio! calcined to a dark ur, 
and Sal Armoniack into a yellow flovr, L. 


- ENS (in Phyſicts) in a leſs general ſenſe, | bu 


Kgnifies ſomething that exiſts ſome way far- 
ther than in being-conceived or being” capable 
of being perceived in the mind, which is 
called Ens Pofitivnm or Reale. 4 
: "ENS (in Pharmacy, c.) a term uſed of 
fome:things that are pretended to contain all 


the qualities or virtues. of the ingredient 1. 
8 | OE, #Puoiadpueg, of aruriata, Gr. 


are drawn from in a little room. 

ENs, in its proper or reſtrained ſenſe, is 
that to which there are real attributes-belong- 
Ing, or that which has reality not only in the 
Intelle&, but in itſelf. . - Pf 7% 

To ENSAI'N- (with Falconers) to purge a 
hawk or falcon from her glut and greaſe. - 

ENSEMBLE, together, or with one ano- 

ther, F. N S [338 Te AE 

Dont ENSEMBLE (in ArchiteFure) of a 
building, the whole work and compoſition. 
conſidered together, and not in parts. 
_ENSH:RI'NED (of en and /pcpin, Sax. 


eſcrin, F. ſcrinium, L. a deſk or coffer) pre- 
in a ſhrine or coffer, as a holy or ſacred | 


ENSTA'/LMENT (of en and peyllan, or 

}, Sax.) à creation of à Knight of the 
garter,” c. or the ceremony of it. 

ENTAB'/LAMENT 2 (in Acbitect᷑ure) 

ENTAB/LATURE F Virus and 


Fignola called it Orrament; it ſigniſies the | 


Arebitra ve, Freeze and Cornice together. 
Others call it Trabeation, and it is different in 
different orders. The words are borrowed 
from Tabalatum in Latin, 1. e, cieling, be- 
eauſe the freeze is ſuppoſed to be formed by the 
end of the Foiſis, which bears upon the Ar- 
ebitrave, It is alfo uſed for the laſt-row of 
ſtones on the . the wall of a building, 
whereon the timber and the covering reſt. 
ENTELECHTA (e,, of te and 
*, Or. to have) the human mind or ſoul, ſo 
called by Ariſtotle, as being the perfection of 
nature, and principle of motion. The an- 
cient commentators on Ariſtotle interpreted 
erreaeyia, by ac, L. meaning by that a 
kind of ſubſtantial form, by which action is 
produced in the body. But the moderns un- 
derſtood by vr, a fort of continued and 
perpetual motion and fit modification of mat- 
ter, which qualifies the whole to be able to 
5 ſuch acts as are N ee 
To ENTER (in Carpentry) is to let the 
tenon of a piece of timber into the mortiſe of 
another, | 1 155 
To ENTER 2 
ENTEROCELICK(enterorelius, L. troub- 
Jed with the rupture called En:erocele, 
ENTERO Hydromphales (of ivrezcy, 9Iwp 
Gupuac;, Gr.) a kird 


in, belides a diſplacing and bunching out of the | 


ip (Sea Term) to board her. 


E xomphalos, where - 
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ENTERPLEADER- din Civil Law) i 


called Cognitio prejudicialit.” \ | 
To EN R (enterrer, F.) to interr, to 


ry. . | 
 ToENTHAL/AMIZE {enthalamizare, L.) 
to bring a bridegroom and bride to their bride- 


' ENTHEATED (entheatit; L.) i and 
S.; Gr.) inſpired by Gad. 
To ENT HR ALI. See to Intbral. | 
ENTHU'SIASM' 8 L. of 
inſpire) a 
propheticle or poetick rage or fory, which 
tranſports the mind, raiſes and enflames the 
imagination, and makes it think and expreſs 
things extraordinary and ſurpriſing. But the 
word is generally apply*d to thoſe perſons who 
pretend to have divine revelation to ſupport 
ſome ridiculous or abſurb notions in religious 
affairs, and thereby. diſcards reaſon and ſcrip- 
ture revelation, ſubſtituting in the room there- 
of the groundleſs fancies and whimſical ima- 
ginations of either a deſigned impoſture or a 
diſtempered: brain ; vſing ſometimes extrava- 
gant words and geſtures. | 
ENTHUSIAS'T-ICALLY (of 9fuzi- 
agmdg, Gr.) in an enthuſiaſtical manner. 
'EN/THYMEM (embymema, L. e0vpruc; 
of erbupeiopti,' Gr, to concetve in the mind) 
a conception or idea of the mind. 
ENTHYMEN {with Röeroriciant) is when 
the concluding ſentence conſiſts of contraries. 
ENTI'CING, alluring, drawing. in. 
ENTIER/TY. (entitrite, E.) (Law Mold) 
intireneſs, or the whole, as diſtinguiſhed from 
moiety Or half, F. 3 
ENTIRE (entier, F. integer, L.) 1. Whole, 
undivided: 2. unbroken, complete in its parts: 
3- fall, complete, compriſing all requiſites in 
nei... 4 
An action is entire when it is complete in 
all its parts; or, as Ariforle deſeribes it, when 
it conſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Spect̃ator, No. 267. . a | 
4. Sincere, hearty: 5. firm, ſure, ſolid, fixed 
Entire and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 
Who founds her greatneſs on her ſubjeRts love 


: N | Prior. 
6. Unmingled, unallay 06. 
e nie tent are 
rth, but in ence joy ent. 
Ep 1 Par. L. 
ENTIRELVY. 1. In the whole, without 
diviſion: 2 completely; fullx. 
Here finiſhed he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and beheld; all was entirely good. 
l | Milt. Par. Left. 
EN/TITATIVE (entitetivas, L.) whet 
a thing is taken according to its eſſence, form 


| or. being. 


ENTITATIVE, piles an abſtraftion 
or retrenchment of all the circumſtances from 


8 3 under confidera | tion. 7 ir 


7 75 ph o# 5 4 ; : 3 ; 
\ ENTITY. (in the 1 


phyſical Ens ky ee 

What it is in; ſical capacity. 
2 
going in, admittance ; and a door, paſſage, 


-ENTRANSD, being in a trance. . 
ENTRESO“LLE (in Architecture) a kind 
of little ſtory, contriv*d occafiona y at the- 
top of the fiiſt ſtory, for the conveniency of a 
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. gar nent -of . | 7 green = colour, full of 


5 | eyes. e Wh 4 
(of intrare, L.) entry or | To ENWORT H (of en and pyn S, Sax.) 


vo neg one's ſelf worthy of, Uluftrious or 


Sax) to up in. 
ENY/STRON (of d, Gr. to perfect) 
the laſt or fourth ventricle in animals that 


| #Enoy was ated by the ancients in a 


le. y 1 
To EN WRA (of en and bpeonyiamy 


wardrobe, &c. It is alſo called Mezanzne, 
ENT RV 


accounts. 
| performed by Kings, princes or ambaſſadors, 
; way of triumph. = NHL Sh 
; To ENU CLEATE (enucltatem, L.) to 
3 take out the kernel. ; KEN 99 Eq 
5 ENUDA'TION, a making naked or plain, 
8 laying open, Se. L. E | n 7 
: An ENVIRONMENT, an encompaffing 
: EN!VIOUSNESS (of invidjoſus, or invi- 


dia, L.) envy, envious nature. 


2 ENU/MER ABLE (exmerabilis, L.) nu- 
merable. 5 555 1 
. ENUMERATTTON (with Nberoriciant) a 
a) part of the peroration, wherein the orator, 
| colleting the ſcattered heads of what has been 
4 delivered, throughout the whole, makes a 


1 | __ wy artful rehearſal or recapirulation 
reof, | 

5 ENUNCIATTVE (enunciativus, L.) that 
may be ſhewed, uttered or pronounced. 


ENUN'CIA TIVELY (entrciative, L.) 
ole, deelaratively. 2:8) 6 e | 
151 EN'VOY, a perſon deputed or ſent on pur- 
; poſe to negotiate ſome particular affair with a 


foreign prince or ſtate, but is not accounted 
5 1n ſo honourable, as an ambaſſador. Thoſe who 

are ſent from Exxland, France, &c, to Genoa, 
the princes of Germany, Ce. go only in quality 
of envoys, and not of ambaſſadots, but are 
uſually perſons of lower rank. They are of 
2 ſorts, ordinary and extraordinary, thy are 
both intitled to all the privileges of ambaſſa. 


formed to them. Thoſe who are appointed | 
to ſtay any conſiderable time at the place to 


fine which they are ſent, are termed reſidents; 

Lf, To ENVY (inwidere, L.) to grudge or be 

15 uneaſy at the good fortune of others, ; 
ENVY (nvidia, L. envie, F.) an uncafi- 

Fr deſs of grief, ariſing from beholding the goed |. 

90 IWlities or proſperity of others. 

2%. | ENVY (Hieroglyphically) an envious per- 

4120 nas repreſented by the water · ſerpent Hy- 

0 2, becauſe of its proceeding from corruption 

5 mud; intimating, that perſons that en- 
Nertain this ungrateful paſſion in their breaſts 


(with Merchanrs) the ſetting | 
down the particulars of trade in the books of | bnice, Sax. a breaking) a hedge-breaking: 


tors ; but the ſame ceremonies are not per- over and above, and apaigiw, 


e of ſuch a fordid diſpoſition, that they | 


chew the cud, which compleats the digeſtion. 
EO DERBRICE (of edo, a hedge, and 


EPACMAS TIC A (of eraxpagin;, Gr.) 


ENTRY, a ſolemn reception or ceremony a fever which grows con tinualſy ftronger. 


_ EPANADIPLOSIS (eravatinkuoicy of 


upon their firſt entring a city, or upon their | aa, Gr.) a redoubling, L. 
return from ſome ſucceſsful expedition, by CE On (with Rhetoriciant] is 


a figure, they begin and end a ſentence 
with the ſame words, as kind to bir friends, 
and to bis enemies kind. In Latin this figure 
is called Inclufio, | f 
j EPANADIPLOSIS (with Phyffcians) fre- 
quent redoublings or returns of fevers. 
bay Gr. to repeat) a repetition. 
PANALEPSIS (with Rbetoricians) a fi- 
ture) in which the ſame word is repeated for 
| enforcement-ſake, eſpecially after a long pa- 
rentheſis; as, it is manifeſt they ba ve erreù, 
” EPANAPHOIRA (rranigagsy ofen 
' EPANAP A (travapreny Of eravagi: 
a, Gr. I refer) i. e. reference. 
' EPANAPHORA (with Rbetoricians) a 
figure, when the ſame word begins ſeveral ſen- 
tences or clauſes; as, bie gelidi fontes, Bic 
| mollia prata, hic nemus. 

EPAINNODOS (enaveF©-, of im and e 
Gr. a ſcent) a return. © 13 gas * 
EPANODOs (in Rheroriet) a figure, when 
the ſame ſound or word is twice repeated in 
ſeveral ſentences, or in the ſame ſentence 3 


Neither the Light without its Sun, 
Nor yet the Sun quithout its Light, 
' EPANORTHOFSIS (eravigfwoi, of gra- 
voodow, Gr. to correct) correction or amend- 
ment, a reſtoring to the former ſtate. | 
EPAPHZE!/RESIS (erapnzpyers, of ent, 
to take a- 
way) a cutting or clipping over again, L. 
EPAPHZERESIS (with Phyſicians) a re- 


| peated blood-!erting, or any repeated e vacua- 


tion, l : 
EPAU!/LEMENT (in Fortification) a ſhoul · 
dering-piece, F, RY 
EPEXE'/GESIS (ewrefiyno:c, Gr.) a plainer 
interpretation of that which as mentioned.” 
EPHE*BITY (shi, Gr.) the age of a 
{rippling at the entrance of the 15th year. 

_ EPHE/MERES, birds or creatures that live 
but one day, and. therefore hieroglyphically 
repreſented the ſhortneſs of man's life. # 
-EPHEMERIDIAN, of or pertaining to 
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; EP 
_EPHE/MERINE 2 (ephemerinus, L. %- 
EPHEME RIAN & jrgivoc, Gr.) belong - 
ing to a Journal, regiſter or day- book. 4 

EPHE'MERIS (se, Gr.) a regiſter 
or day-book, a journal. | $a 

EPHEMERIS {with we ack &c.) a 

elating to the 

heavenly bodies, eſpecially ſhewing their places 

at 22 | i ; 
PHE'MERON 7 (e$nscov, of egri an 

EPHEME'RIUM 2 Gr.) a kind 
of plant that dies the ſame day it ſprigs, a 
may-lilly, meadow-ſaffron, a liricon-fancy, L. 

EPHIAL'TES (epiaxIn;g, Gr.) a diſeaſe 
called the night - mare, chiefly affecting per- 
ſons aſleep, and lying on their backs, who 

fancy their wind-pipe and brgaſt is oppreſſed 
by ſome weight, and imagine that ſome ſpectre 
or demon ſtops their breath. 

EPIB/OLE (eniCokn, Gr.) a caſting or 
putting in. { | 

EPIBOLE! (with Rbetoriciant) a figure 
wherein the repetition of the ſame word at the 

beginning of the ſeveral ſentences has reſpect 
to the matter; whereas in the figure Epa- 
_ nalepfis, it has regard chiefly to the tile. 
* EP'ICENE Gender (in Grammar) a gender | 
which contains both ſexes under one termina- 
tion, whether maſculine or feminine. 
ECK (exinòc, of ., Gr.) a verſe per- 
taining to, or conſiſting of hexameter or 
heroick verſe. | 
ECK Poem, is a diſcourſe invented with 
art, to form the manners of men by iuftruc- 
tion, deſigned under the allegories of ſome im- 
portant action, which is related in verſe, af- 
ter a probable, diverting and wonderful man- 
mer. Beſſa thus defines it; and it agrees very 
well with dur idea of an epick poem. Tho' 
. Ariſtotle ſays epick poetry makes uſe of diſ- 
courſes in verſe and proſe, and M. Dacier 
agrees with him; but we in England have all 
our poetry in verſe at leaſt, if not in rhime, 
And we rank diſcourſes in proſe, altho' there 
may be the texture of a fiction in them, a- 
mong what we call fables, and allow nothing 
to be epick poetry, but what is in verſe. See 
Heroick Poem. 

. E pick poeſy is not confined to obſerve unities 
of time and place. Ariſtotle ſays it has no 
ſettled time, and in that it differs from the 
 Dramatick, And as to usity of place, that 
need not be obſerved, becauſe the poem is real, 
as an hiſtory, which may be left off by the 
reader at pleaſure, 

EPICLI NTT (er Aiia, of mA, Gr. 
to incline) earthquakes that move ſidelong. 
EpIDEMI A (ezbnuia, Gr.) a catching | 
or contagious diſeaſe, communicable from one 
to another, as the piague, pox, Go. 
EPIDEM'ICALNESS (z,, Gr.) 
univerſality of infection, Fe. 
__ EPIDES'MUS (with Surgeons) a liga- 
ture, bandage or ſwathe for a wound or ſore, 


* „ 


ed veins, ſwollen with ill-blood; the greater 
globe or bunch of which is faſtened to the back 
of the tetlieles, and leſfef to the veſſel that 
carries the ſemen, L. . 
EPIOGAS FTT RICR Nin, the flank veinz. 
EPIGAS'TRION: (emden, Gr.) the 
fore-part of the 8 or lower belly; the 
upper part of which is called the bypochur. 
2 85 the middle umbilicalit, and the lower 


6 
* 


| bypogaftirium, L. 


_ EPIGRAM (Es, Gr.) fort of 
little poem ending with a conceit or point of 


thrives above two or three couplets ; It was 
at firſt an inſcription put on the baſes or pedeſ. 
tals of ſtatues or on trophies ; but in time it 
began to be uſed in a more lax ſenſe for a ſhort 
and ſmart poetical performance, either lau- 
datory or ſatyrical; it is accounted the loweſt 
piece of poetry, becauſe its. ſubtlety and 
fineneſs' rather turns upon words than the 
thoughts, and ſo may be look'd upon but 25 
a ſort of pynning, - | 

EP'{LEPSY (enian{la, of emnaputiin, to 
invade or ſieze upon, Gr.) this diſeaſe is a con- 
vulſion of the whole body, which hinders or 

uts Laer to all animal actions, and proceed 
rom a diſorder in the brain. 

EPILOGUE (pilegus, L. of snizoy©,, of 
£74 and 59e, Gr.) in Dramatic Poetry, a 
ſpeech addreſſed to the audience when the play 
is ended; uſually containing ſome refleCtions 
on ſome incidents in the play, and particularly 
thoſe of the part in the play acted by the actor 
who ſpeaks it, 7 ; 

EPILOGUE (in Rhetorict) is the conclu- 
fon of an oration or recapitulation, wherein 
the orator ſums up or recapitulates the ſub- 
ſtance of his diſcourſe, that it may be kept 
freſh in the minds of his auditors, who are 
frequently confuſed-in their thoughts by the 
number and variety of the things they hear. 

EPILOI/MICA (AA, of en; and 
Xoupac;, Gr. a peſtilence) medicines good 2. 
gainſt a peſtilence or plague, 

EPHMONE (with Rbetoricians) a figure 
by which the ſame cauſe is continued and per- 
ſiſted in, much in ove form of ſpeech ; allo3 
repitition of the ſame word to move affection, 
as thus, thus it pleaſed bim, &Cc. 

EPIPAROX/ISM (of M and cap. 
Gr. a fit) a term which phyſicians uſe wha 
a patient is ſeized with more fits in a fertl 
than are uſual. | TER. : 

EPIPHOINEMA (empdnpua, of en pu 

Gr. to call upon) is an exclamation contaltil 
ſome ſentence. of more than ordinary ſeal 
which is placed at the end of a diſcourſe. l 
is like the laſt blow, where two perſons haf 


| been fighting, and gives the auditory 3 cl 
and lively reflection on the ſubject that h 
been treated on. Virgil gives us an ex 
of an Fprpbonena. f | ; 


_ EPIDUDY MIS (envi, Gr.) a body of 
veſſels, the figure of which reſembles crooks 


What ſe great wrath in heavenly mind 


wit; when it is long it grows flat, and ſeldam 


* _ 
x 


miſet, FR ih 
 EPIPHORA (with | Rbhetoriczans) a figure 
in which a word is repeated at the end of ſe- 


flowing of humours into any part, eſpecially 


ect to furniſh the 


| © 4 Ted E EP, 
FPI'PHORA ('ar/qoge, Or. ) an attack or 


veral ſentences, but it differs from Epiſtropbe, 
in that it has reſpe& chiefly to the matter. 
EPIPHORA (with Phyſicians) a violent 


the watering or dropping of the eyes; occaſi- 
oned by a thin rheum, which is commonly 
called involuntary weeping, and continually 
flows from the corners of the eyes; alſo the 
fall of water into the cods, as in ſome kind of 
ruptures. x, ; 


EPIPHY/SES,ermiforms (Anatomy) two 


eminences of the Cerebe/lum, ſha like 
worms, which keep open the paſſage from the 
third to the fourth ventricle, L. 

EPIPLOCE' (with Röbetoricians) a figure 
expreſſing a gradual riſing of one clauſe of a 
ſentence out of another, much after the man- 
ner of a climax, as, he having taken his houſe, 
be brougbt out bis family, and baving brought 
them out, fleww them, | | i 

EPIPLO IC K, of or belonging to the 
Epiploon. 


EPIPLOT/DES (eld eg, of eminoor, | 


and 69 ., Gr. from) a term applied to the 
arteries and veins diſtributed through the ſub- 
ſtance of the Epiplaon or caul, 
EPI'PLOON (ri , Gr.) the caul, 
a cover ſpread over the bowels in the ſhape of 
a net, and bounding with blood-veſſels, whoſe 
uſeistacheriſh the tomach and guts with its fat. 
EPIPLOSARCOM'/PHALOS (of r- 
Neo, odge, fleſh, and o44pax®», the navel, 
Gr.) a ſort of tumour of the exemphalos kind, 
EPIS.COPAL (epiſcopalis, L.) of or per- 
taining to a biſhop or epiſcopac y. 
EPISCOPA'LIANS, thoſe of the epiſcopal 
party, and are retainers to the church of 
Ergland, A name given to thoſe who kept 
to thedoQtrine of the church of England, and 
the government of the church by biſhops as it 


Was before the reformation ; they retain the | 


greateſt part of the canon law, the decretals 
A the popes, the liturgy, Se. more ſtrict 
than the Catholicks themſelves in many places 
©; but in matters of faith they agree with 
the Catoniſts, 5 

EP/ISODE (s,, Gr.) an entrance 
or coming in | | 

EPISODE (with Poers, &c.) a ſeparate 
tion or relation tackt to the principal ſub- 
work with a variety of 
give a pleaſing diverſity. | 
D'ICAL, of or belonging to an 


events, or to 
EPISO 
epiſode, © 
EPISODVIC, faid of a poetical fable when 
8 ſwelled with unneceſfary incidents; and 
Bepilodes are not neceſſarily nor properly con- 
722 with each other. . 
in. STOLOGR A'PHICK (of rice, an 

ey and gag, of ya, Gr. to write) 


— 9 
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EPISTROPHA'US (of gd, of ini, 
on, and pipe, to turn, Gr.) the firſt Yerte- 
bra of the neck, that turns round upon the 
axis or ſecond, _ | | | 
EPS TROPHE (emicgege) Gr.) a turn- 
or alteration, a going back, L. | 
PISTROPHE (with Rbetoricians) a fi- 
gure, wherein ſeveral ſentences end in the 
fame word, as ambition ſeeks to be next to the 
beſt, after that to be equal with the beſt, then 
to be chief and above the bet. | 
EPISTYL'IUM (ericyaor, Gr.) that 
which is now called an Architrave, which 
is the firſt member of the Entablature, and is 
uſually broken into two or three divifions 
87 5 Faſciæ, i. e. ſwathes, fillets, bands 
or lifts: . 
EPI TAP H (p of tn? 74 ra, 
i. e. upon a tomb or monument) which, ſays 
a certain author, ſhould remember the name 
of the deceaſed and his progeny truly; his 
country and quality briefly ; his life and vir- 
tues modeſtly, and his end chriſtianly, ex- 
horting rather to examples than valn-glory. 
EPITA'SIS (in Pbyſict) the increaſe or 
growth and heightening of a diſcaſe, or a pa- 
roxiſm of a diſeaſe, eſpecially of a fever. 
EPUTHEMA (eib, Gr.) a medicine 
applied to the more noble parts of the body ; 
alſo an outward application, generally of a li- 
quid form like a fomentation, 
EPITHY'ME (sriguula, Gr.) a medicinal 
plant of a very extraordinary nature and figure, 
Its ſeed very ſmall, from which ariſe Jon 
threads like hairs, which ſoon periſh as w 
as the root, unleſs they meet with ſome 
neighbouring plant both to ſuſtain and feed 
them. It grows indifferently on all kinds of 
herbs, and writers attribute to them the 
virtues of the plants they grow on; but thoſe 
moſt uſed in medicine are ſuch as grow on 
thyme. as : 
EPIITHETS (with Grammarians) are ad- 
jectives or words put to ſybſtantives, expreſſ- 
ing their natures or qualities, as 4 generous 
ſpirit, a violent rage, where the words generous 
and violent are the epithets expreſſing the 
qualities of the mind and paſſion. 
To EPIT/OMIZE, to make an abridge- 
ment, or to reduce into a leſſer compaſs. = 
' EPITIOMIZER (of Exe, Gr.) an 
abridger. upon 
EPITRITUS ('en{r2:7®-, Gr.) a foot of 
a Latin or conſiſting of four ſyllables, 
where the firſt ſyllable is ſhort, and all the 
reſt long, as Wa ; the ſecond is made 
out of a Trocbhæus and Spondæus, where 
the firſt ſyllable is long; and the ſecond ſhort, 
and the two laſt is long, as concitati; the third 
is compounded of a Spondæus and an Tambus, 
where the two firſt ſyllables are long, the 
third ſhort, and the laſt Jong, as Communicantes ; 


| 


11 


en pertaining to the character letters, &c. 


AAS; 


the ſourth conſifty'sf a Spondæns and a Tro- 
2 ore rs 
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ebeus, where the three firſt ſyllables are long, 
and the laſt ſhort, as incancare. | 

_ EPITROCHAS'MUS (with Rbetorician:) 
a figure, wherein the orator runs haſtily over 
ſeveral things, either for brevity ſake, as 


Ceſar invaded the borders, took the city, and | 


purſued Pompey 3 orelſe to amaze thoſe he 
ſpeaks to, as Stand fill, Sirs ; What brought 
you this ay? I bo are yon that appear in 
arms? Whither are you marching ?. | 
EPITTROPE (groom, of er i, Gr. 
to grant) permiſſion, a committing of an affair 
to one's management. 
_ EPITROPE (with Rbetorictans) is a figure, 
when the orator grants what he may free» 
ly deny, in order to obtain what he demands. 
This figure is ſometimes uſed to move an 
enemy, and ſet before his view the horror 
of his cruelty. To this end he is invited to do 
all the miſchief he can. | 
x n See Diezeugmenon. 


 _EPIZEUXIS ('emGyotic, Gr.) a joining 
together, | ; 
EPNEUMA!TOSIS (Ul ve; Gr.) 
expiration, act. or faculty of breathing 
out, L. F 
EPOCH rex of te, Gr. to 


EPOCHA J fuſtain or ftop) a chrono- 


i 
ſolemn date of time counted from ſome me- 
morable action, as the creation of the world. 


 E'POCHA of Cbrift, is the common | 


epocha throughout Europe, commencing from 
the nativity of our Saviour December 25, or 
rather according to the yulgar account from his 
circumciſion the 1 of Fenuary z but formerly 
in England from the incarnation or annuncia- 
tionof the Virgin Mary onthe 2 5th of March, 
|  EPOCHA of the Creation, according to the 
computaion of the Fexos, is the year of the 
ulian period 953, anſwering to the year 
fore Chriſt, 3761, and commences on the 
Bahn EBOCHA, or the E 
rocleſian EPOCHA, or the Epocha of 
- Martyrs, is the year of the alas A 
4997, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 283. 
It is ſo called from the great number of Chril- 
tians who ſuffered martyrdom under the reign 
of that emperor. „„ | 
. E/PODE ('ewedvg, of 'erml, after, and ada}, 
Gr. ſongs) one of the number of that ſort 
of Lyrick poetry, of which the odes of Pindar 
conſiſt. The other two being Strophe and 
Antiftrophe, which anſwer each other in every 
ode, wheteas one epode anſwers to another 


in ſeveral odes. 


1 « 


| bee ig | Ms 
EPOPE'A (in whe {a ſtrictly the hiſtory, | rank, compared to each other in the fene 


Action or fable, which 
an Epick poem. 


makes the ſobject of 
- SEDATION, a feaſting or banquet- 
. EPULOSITY {epuleftas, I.) great ban- 


ueting. 5 


* 


EIQUABLENESS (quebilitas, L.) capa- 


Heneſs of being made equal. 


2 term for a fixt point of time, whence | 
le years are numbered or accounted ; or a 
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= :- UAL &qualts, L.) 1. Like another 
G den 4 wel other quality A. 
"admits compariſon ; neither greater nor leſs ; 
neither worſe nor better: 1 
| Equal lot . 
joy, 8 cual love. 
1 1 Milton, 
eee any purpoſe: 3. even, uni - 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer 
An equal choc in his mind he found, 
When fortune flattered him, and when fhe 
| frown'd, ne Dryden. 
4+ In juſt proportion: 5. impartial, neutral, 
Each to his proper fortune ſtand or fall ; 
Equal and unconcern'd I Iook on all: 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the ſame to me, 
And both ſhall draw the lots their fates decree, 
: | | Dryden s neids. 

EQUAL, one not inferior or ſuperior ta 
8 | 
To my dear Equal in my native land, 
My plighted vow I gave: I his receiv'd : 
Each ſwore with truth: with pleaſure ea 

believ d: . 
The mutual contract was to heav'n 3 d. 

rior, 

EQUAL Angels (Geometry) are thoſe whoſe 
| n N nike £ each 3 or that are 
| meaſured by fimilar parts of their circles. 
EQUAL Circles, are ſuch whoſe diameters 
are equal. | 

EQUAL Figures, are thoſe whoſe arez's 
are equal, whether the figures be ſimilar or 
not. 

EQUAL Hyperbola's, are thoſe whoſe or- 
dinates to their determinate axes are equal to 
each other, taken at equal diſtances from 
their vertices. . 
EQUAL. Solids, are thoſe which compre- 
hend and contain each as much as the other, 
or whoſe ſolidities and capacities are equal. 


May join us; 


EQUAL Arithmetical Ratio's, are fuch 7 
wherein the difference of the two leſs terms i 0 

ual to the difference of the two greater. 
'  E'QUALNESS (qualitas, L.) 2 being 


equal or like, a likeneſs, agreeableneſs. 
Circle of EQUA'LITY- (Afron.) a circle t 


| uſed in the Ptolemaick ſyſtem, to account for kc 
the eccentricity of the planets, and reduc? 
them to a calkulus with the greater eaſe ; ths t 


is called alſo the Circle of the Equant. - 

Proportion of EQUA'LITY evenly rangi, 
is r two terms in a rank or ſeſies 
are proportional to as many ferms of another 


order, 7. e. the firſt of one rank to the 15 
of another, the ſecond tp the ſecond, 21% 
on, called in Latin, Proportio ex '@quo 0 bo 
a 

Proportion of EQUALITY even diftur : 
is fuch wherein more than two am f 
another 


| rank are proportional to as man) 


| Feitcoulucls, jultnels, reaſonableneſs 


ther rank, compared to each other in a 
ferent, interrupted or diſturbed order, wiz, 
the firſt of one rank to the ſecond of another, 
the ſecond to the third, @c, called in Latin, 
Proportio ext uo perturbata. % | 
_ EQUATLITY (with Mathematicians) the 
exact agreement of wo things in reſpect to 

vantity. 0 

2000 ALITY (with Algebra iſts) is a com- 
pariſon of two quantities which are equal both 
really and repreſentatively, i. e. equal in both 
effects and letters. 11 70 

EQUAN/IMOUSNESS (@quanimitas, L.) 
evenneſs of mind, contentedneſs.; a calm and 
quiet temper upon all eyents of fortune, ei- 
ther good or bad. | | 

E'QUANT (in 2 a circle ima · 
gined by aſtronomers in the plane of the de- 
ferent or eccentrick, for the regulating and 
adjuſting certain motions of the planets. 

EQUA'TOR (equator, L.) the equinofial 
line, and the ſame that by mariners is called 
the line by way of excellency, a great move- 
able circle of the ſphere equally diſtant from 
the two poles of the world, or that divides the 
heaven or globe of the univerſe into two equal 

ts north and ſouth. 

EQUE'RY 2 (ecuyer, F.) an officer who 

EQUER'RY + 


2 grand ſtable for horſes, furniſhed with 


conveniences 3 alſo the lodgings or apartments | 


of the equerries or grooms. | 


EQUIDIF'FERENT (Arithmerick) if in a | 
ſeries of three quantities there be the ſame | 


difference between the firſt and ſecond as be- 
tween the ſecond and third, they are ſaid to 
be continually equidifferent z thus 3, 6, 9, are 


continually equidifferent. | 
EQUIDIS'TANCE 5 (of æguus, and | 
EQUIDIS/TAN'TNESS 3 difantia, L.) 
the being equally diſtant. 


EQUILAT/ERAL Hyperbola, one whoſe 
aſymptotes do always interſe& each other at 
right angles in the centre. If the tranſverſe 
diameter of any Hyberbola be equal to its Pa- 
rameter, then all the other diameters will alſo 
be equal to their Parameters. 
EQUINOC'TIAL Points ( Aftron.) are the 
two points where the equator and ecliprick in- 
terſect each other. en 
EQUINOCTIAL. Colour, is that paſſing 
through the equinoctial points. 2 
EQUIPOUSE (d, F.) an equal 
weight. _ 5 
EQUIPOL'LEN TNESS, the ſame as equi- 


lence, | 


derans, L.) equally ballancing or poiſing. 
EQUIPON/DERQUSNESS (@9uipondiun:, 
i of equal weight. | 
PED ; ut F. , 2 ac 
2 — (eq 1 ) des inne 


ö 


has the care and manage | 


t of the horſes of a king or prince; alſo | 
i ich all | an hermit, a dweller in the wilderneſs, L, 


' F'QUITY (quis, L.) the virtue of 

treating all men according to the rules of right 

reaſon and juſtice. 5 
EQUITY (Hierogiypbically] is repreſented 


by a pair of ſcales or ballance, 


EQUITY (in a Law Senſe) hag a double 


and contrary meaning, for-one enlarges and 


adds to the letter of the law, extending the 


words of it to caſes unexpreſſed, yet having 
the ſame reaſon ; whereas the other abridges 
and takes from it; ſo that the latter is de- 
fined to be a correction of the law, generally 
made in that part wherein it fails. | 
EQUI'VOCA Eęuiuocantia, words come 
mon to ſeyeral things in a very different fig- 


| nification, i. e. to ſeveral things which have 
a fimilar eſſence, correſponding to the ſimilar 


denomination 3 as taurus a bull, and taurus 
the conſtellation, and mount Taurus. 


EQUI'VOCALNESS: (of equivecus, L. 
equivocal quality, or being of the ſame Ae 


but different qualitx. 
ERADV/ICATIVE- Cure 4s Medicine) is 

ſuch an one as takes away the cauſe or rootg 

out a diſtemper; in tion to Palliative 


Cure, which relieves for a time; but not 
reaching the cauſe of the diſorder, does not 


prevent its return. | 
2 7 5 7 7 Sax.) before that, rather than. 
ERE A (of zenju®-, Gr. a wilderneſs) 


EREMIT'/ICALNESS, the leading the life 
of an hermit. | | 
EREPT' (ereptus, L.) ſnatched away. 


ER/MINE (probably ſo called of 4rmenia, 


as having been brought from thence) a very 
rich furr of a weelſel or ſield - mouſe, worn by 


princes or perſons of quality. 

_  ERN (of Enn, Sax. a folitary place] places 
names Which end in ern ſignify a melancholy 
ſi tuation. : 


- 


|  ERNES (of ernde, Teut- harveſt, or eruden, 
to cut or mow corn) the looſe ſcatter'd ears 


of corn that are left on the ground after tha 


binding or cocking it. 1 | 
To ERO DE (erodere, L.) to gnaw off or 

eat out or about, | OP: 
ERODEN'TIA- (with Surgeons) medicines 


that by their ſharp particles gnaw and prey - . 


the fleſh, L. 
- ERO'ITEMA with Rbetoricians) a 
EROTESIS 7 8 when by aſking 


queſtions the matter is aggravated, as, Were 


you not there? Did you not ſay you had ſa 


done? | 
— EROTEMATACK (erotematicus, L.) de- 


| ROLES Wa manding, queſtioning. 
EQUIPON!DER ANT. (of gui and for | 


EROT'ICK (of "Epw;, Gr. Cupid) a term 
applied to any thing that has relation to love. 
ER RABLE (errabilis, L.) that may err. 
/ ER'RANTNESS (of errans, L.) wander- 
ing faculty. 4 


ERRAT/ICALNESS (of erraticus, L.) 
wandring faculty. ©, 


ERRA- 
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ef the-way, I. | 
ER'RHINA, medicines that purge the 
; heain and bead, by bringing down the oo” 
vous pituit or phlegm lying about the Me- 
ninges of the brain. g 
ERR O'NEOUSNESS (of erroneus, L.) 
error or fulneſs of error. ä 
ERROR (error, L.) miſtake of the 
ERROUR mind in giving aflent to a 
ofition that is not true; overfight, folly. 
ERROVUR (in Law) à fault in pleading 
or in the proceſs z whence the writ brought 
for remedy of this pverſight, is called a Writ 
of Errour. "Ip 
ERUBES'CENCE (erubeſcentia, L.) a 
bluſhing for ſhame ; an uneaſineſs of mind, by 
which it is hinder'd from doing ill, for fear of 
Joſs of reputation. | 65555 
ERUBESCENT (erubeſcent, L.) waxing 
red, bluſhing. 4 
- ERU/DITELY (eradite, L.) learnedly. 


_ ERV'GI'NEQUS 8 (ærugineſas, L.) par- 
RU OINO US IS taking of or like to 
che ruſt of braſs or copper. | 85 
: ERUGATTION, a taking away of 
wrinkles, L, | 
To ERUN/CATE (eruncatum, L..) to pull 
up weeds, 3 | : | 
ERUPT TC (eruptus, L.) broken or 
+ ERUFT/ED © burft out. 


ERYN'GIUM (eeuyyiov, Gr.) the herb E- 
zingo, Seaholm or Sea-holly, L. 7 
' ERYSIPELAS (*Epvgirgnac, of 73 gde 
tr rd etna, becauſe it draws the neighbour- 
Ing parts to itſelf ; or as others, of g29gU2peAo;, | 
of Zevbcor, red, and Ne, black, from the 
variety of colours) a ſwelling of a bright yel- 
low colour, inclining to red, uſually attended 
with a pricking pain, but not beating, and a 
ſymptomatical fever. Rs 
E RYSIPELATO'DES ( . e 
Gr.) a ſwelling like the Eryfipelas, but the 
{kin being of a dark colour, 2 wh 
ESC AR“ ' F (eonapz, or xxyaza, Gr. a 
r 
ſhell or ſcab brought over an ulcer, or raiſed 
with a ſearing iron. 5 
ESCHAROT'ICKS (of ex, to ſkin 
or cruſt over) plaſters, ſearing-irons, actual 
_ Sc. which bring a ſore to an eſcar or 
eru 5 5 
ESCHEAT', the place or circuit, within 
which either the king or other lord has eſ- 
cheats of his tenants. 
ESCHYNOMENOUS Plant (of alexu- 
renal, Gr. I am aſhamed) ſenfitive plants, 
ſuch as ſhrink in and contract their leaves 
upon touching them, fa 
ESCLAIRCIS'MENT (of eſclaircir, F.) 
the clearing a thing, the rendring it more evi- 
dent or clear, F. | head. td 
ESCORT a convoy or company of armed 
men, attending ſome perſon or thing in a 


[ 
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ERRA'TION, a ftraying, a wandring out | 


' ESQUIRE (eſcuyer, F. 
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inſults, F. BEE i 
To ESCORT, to convoy, GS. 
ESCOUA'DE (Ailit. term) the third part 

of a foot - company, ſo divided for the more 
convenient mounting of guards, Cc. F. 

g ESCU', a French crown of ſixty ſols or three 
rores, ; : : | 
ES/CULEN' (eſculentus, L.) that may be 
eaten. 

The ESCURIAL in Spain, about ſeven 
miles north from Madrid, call'd alſo the mo- 
naftery of St. 'Lazvrence, is a moſt ſumptuous 
edifice built by K. Phillip II, the front of 
which towards the weſt is adorned with three 
ſtately gates, the middlemoſt of which leads 
into a moſt magnificent temple: the gateon 
the right hand leads into divers offices apper- 
taining to the monaſtery ; that on the left 
into ſchools and out- houſes, 

At the four corners are four turrets, and 
towards the north is a royal palace. It con- 
tains in all 37 courts and cloiſters, 11000 
windows, 800 pillars, and hath a library con- 
taining 18000 books. N | 

The revenues of this monaſtery amount to 
20000 crowns per annum, and it is grown into 
an adage, that it is worth a journey into Spain 
to ſee that alone and return, 

8 ESPECIAI. pectalis, L. ſpecial, F.) chief, 
ngular, particular, 
SPECIALLY { ſpecialement , F. ſpecialiter, 
L.) in an eſpecial manner, he 

ESPLANA'DE (in Fortification) a part 
ſerving the counterſcarp or covered way for a 
parapet ; being a declevity or ſlope of earth 
commencing from the top of the counterſcarpe, 
and lofing itſelf inſenfibly in the level of the 
campaign. It is now chiefly taken for the 
void ſpace between the glacis of a citadel, and 
the firſt houſe in a town. | 


” 
* 


eſcudero, Span. ar- 
miger, L. 9. d. an armovr-bearer) ſo that the 
title eſquire imports a perſon who carried the 
arms of ſome great man. Some now reckon 
ſix ſorts of eſquires. - 

7. The eldeft ſons of viſcounts and lords. 
2. The younger ſons of all noblemen. 3. 
The eſquires of the king's body. 4. The 
eldeft ſons of knights. 5. Thoſe to whom 
the king himſelf gives arms, and makes 
efquires by giving them arms (which ancient- 
ly was done by putting a collar of SS about 
their neck, anda pair of white ſpurs on their 
heels.) 6. Thoſe who bear any publick of- 
fice in the kingdom, as high ſheriff, juſtices 
of the peace, &c. ie 

Serjeants at law, counſellors at law, mayors 
of towns, batchelors of divinity, law, phy- 
fick, are reputed eſquires, tho none of them 
are really ſo, i 
ES0OUIS“SE (of Schizzo, Ital. a ſplaſn, 
and ſo an eſquiſſe of a painting only ſignifies 
ſplaſhes or dabs of colours in painting) a term 
in painting which ſignifies the firſt - ſketch or 


Journey or voyage to defend or ſecure it from 


draugbt of a picture ; the firſt thought of 2 
| a OSD 05 efigp 


w_— YU vv WP . 


nene eee 
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| them, in that being has the ſame reſpect to 


 defign drawn haſtily with a crayon, or in c- 
jours on paper, canvaſs or the like, in order 
to be finiſhed and painted or engraven after- 


ay N (in Coinage, &c,) is a proof or 


ASSAY ' & trial made by the teſt of the 
SAY J fineneſs or purity of the gold 
or ſilver th be uſed in coining money. 
E'SSE (in School Philoſopby) is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe with eſſence, principally for that 
which is reall aQually exiſting, 
ES/SENCE of a circle (with Geometricians) 
the eſſence of a circle is, that the radii or 
mmidiameters of it be all equal; the eſſence 
of a ſquare is, that it have four right angles, 
and as many equal right.angled ſides. 
ESSENCE (in Metaphyſicks) ſignifies the 
ſame as being. Some diſtinguiſh between 


eſence, that the concrete has to its ab/trad?. 
But as it is taken by Meraphyficians in its moſt 
abſtracted nature, it muſt be the ſame as be- 
ing, | 
5 SSEN!TIA, eſſence, L. | | 
ESSENTIA 2uinta(with Chymiſts) quinteſ« 
ſence, i. e. the fifth eſſence, a medicine made of 
the moſt powerful working and acting particles 
of its ingredients, L. ' 
ESSENTIAL (entialit, L.) ſomething 
that is neceſſary to conſtitute a thing, or that 
has ſuch a connection with the nature and 
reaſon of a thing, that it is found or ſuppoſed 
where-ever the thing itfelf is. 
ESSE'NTIAL Property (of every right lined 
triangle) is to have the ſum of its three angles 
equal to two right angles. | 
ESSEN/TIALLY (effentialiter, L. efſen- 
tiellement, F.) in an efſential manner. 
ESSE'NTIALNESS (eſentia, L. eſſence, 


4 


F.) eſſential quality. . 

ESSENTIAL Oil (with n ate ſuch 
23 are really in a plant, and drawn from it by 
diſtillation in an alembick in water, in contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe made by Inſolation. 

ESSEN'TIATED, compoſed or made up 
of eſſentials; or made or brought into eſſences, 
as eſſentiated ſpirits. 

ESSOUN de malo villa (in Law) is when 
the defendant is in cburt the firſt day; but 
going away without pleading, falls fick, and 
ſends two Efſoiners, who proteſt that ho is 
detained by fickneſs in ſuch a village, that he 
cannot come, IL. 8 | 
ESTATE Conditional in Law) is one that 
has a conditional annexed to it; altho' it be 
not ſpecified in writing. ü | 
_ ESTE!/EM (in Erhicks) ſimply ſo called, 
is the bare good opinion of good men, which 
flows from the 5d 60, of the law of na- 
ture and our duty; and the Moraliſs ſay, that 
we ought as far as in us lies to endeavour to 
procure and preſerye it, becauſe the want of 
it may lay open an occaſion to a thouſand 
miſchiefs and inconveniences. 


1. To ſet a value either high or low upon any _ 


thing. 8 i — N 1 6 , 
The worth of all men by their end em, 
And then due praiſe, or due reproach them 

ons ISIS Ie oe a pe, Fairy. Dueen, 

2. To compare, to eſtimate by proportion. 

| ESTEEM, high value, reverential regard. 
Who cance, 

Without eſteem for virtuous poverty, 

Severe Fabritius, or can ceaſe t' admire © 

The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire ? 

: D r d. neid. 

I am not uneaſy that many, whom I never 
had any e/eem for, are likely to enjoy this 
world after me. Pope. 5 | 
ESTIMABLE, valuable, worth a Jarge 
price, | 1 

To ESTIMATE, to rate, do adjuſt the 
value of. _ 1 5 

ESTIMATE, computation, calculation, 
valuation, comparative judgment. 

Outward actions can never give a juſt eſti. 
mate of us, ſince there are many perfections 
of a man which are not capable of appearing 
in actions. Addiſon's Specfator, No. 257. 

ESTIMABLENESS (of æſfimabilii, L, 
etimable, F.) worthineſs of value. | 

ESTIMATION of the Fudgment (with 
Diwines) conſiſts of a due valuation of thoſe 
excellencies that. are in. the divine- nature, 
whereby God is accounted the ſupreme being 
in Genere Boni; from whom all created good 
neſs is derived, and in conformity to whom it 
is to be meaſured, | i 

ESTI VAL occident (with Aftronomers) the 

ſummer-weſt or north-weſt ; that point of 
the horizon, where the ſun ſets, when it is 
in the tropick of Cancer and the days are longeſt. 
. ESTIVAL orient (with Afironomers ) the 
ſummer-eaft or north-eaſt ; that point of the 
horizon where the ſun riſes when it is in the 
tropick of Cancer. = 

ESTIVAL Solſtice (with Aftronomers) the 
ſummer ſolſtice, when the ſun entring the 
tropick of Cancer on the 11th of June, and 
makes the longeſt day and the ſhorteſt night. 
-ESTRA'DE, a public high-way or road, 
F. 1 | 

. Batteurs d ESTRADE (Mibtary term) 

ſcouts of horſe ſent out to get intelligence of 
the diſpoſitions of the enemy, and what is like 
to fall out in the way. 17 2h 

Batre'd ESTRADE, to go out upon ſuch 
an expedition, F. | Tg”, 8 

ESTRADE, the one half of an alcoye or 
bed · chamber, raiſed with a floor, and richly 
furniſhed and adorned for reception of - perſons . 
of diſtinction. : 

ESTRANGE MENT, a drawing away the 
affections, & c. | 
E'STREG-BOARDS, boards either of 
deal, fir, Sc. brought out of the eaſtern 
countries. EI . 
ESTREPAMENT (014 Law) an im- 


To ESTEEM (eimer, F. æſtino, 7.) 


poveriſhing or making of lands barren by con · 
| 8 La 


nx > 128 . 


Unusl ptoughing and owing without due ma- 


© ESTREPEMENT 


DIED ? * 4. +, £4: Are * nn 9 
* A | 
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Huring, reſt and other huſbandry. | 
W ESTREPAMENT2 a writ to forbid the 
making ſuch waſte, 
Quring a law-fult between two patties. 
"To ESTR'EPE (efroprer, F.) to make 
ſpoil in lands and woods 
ESU'RIENT (eſuriens, L..) hungeting be- 
ing hungry. | 5 
| ETAPE!, or publick ſtore houſe for goods, 
a ſtaple town. ns) 
ETAPE (Military Affairs) an allowance 
of proviſions or forage for ſoldiers, during the 


time of their march thro* a country, to or 


from winter quarters, F. f 

ETAPIE R, one who contracts with'a 
countzy or territory for furniſhing of troops 
with proviſions and forage in their march thro* 


u country | 
ETER N ALIS TS, ſuch as believe the 
eternity of the world. 1 
ETER NALNESS (of eternite, F. æterni- 
tan, L.) the being eternal. 


- 


E'THELING (able or 2 a title 


peculiar to the prince or next heir to 
among the 574 Saxons. ta 
"ETHER 
rectified oil. ; 275 Ms 
* 'ETHEREALNESS (of theres, L.) of 
an etheres] quality. LC: 
ETHOLO'GICAL (vf $JoNoy7a, Gr.) Wow 
taining to difcourſes and treatiſes of Etbicłs or 


e crown 


_ Morality. 


-- ETHOL'OGIST (ethelogus, L. ., 
Gr.) a mimick, one who expreſſes other peo- 
ple's manners by voice or geſture. 

ETO/ILE (in Fortification ) a ſmall ſort of 
work of 4, 5, or 6, or more points, a ſtar 
TYMOLOG!ICALLY (of robby | 

_ ETYMO V (of eruuoniy®-, 
8 by way of etymology. 5 4 

_ EVAC'UANTS (in Phyſick) medicines 
proper to expel or carry off any ill, peccant or 
redundant humours in the animal body, by 

the proper way of emunRories. 

EVAGATTION, (a roving or wandering 


dut, L. 


EVANESCENT (evaneſeens; L.) vaniſh- 
ing or periſhing. _ | 3 | 
EVANGEL'IC 7 (evangelicus, L. 


EVANGEL/ICE S euapyraix;, Gr.) | tung 
15 | EVERLAS!/TINGNESS, durable nature. 


pel like, pertaining to the goſpel, 
. EVANGEL/ICA (among the Ancients ) 
proceſſions ang prayers made for glad tidings 
received, L. RN ene 
EVANGEL'ICALNESS (of tuzyyruxic, | 
Gr.) the having evangelical quality, 
EVANID Colours (with Philoſophers) ſuch 
colours as are not of a very long continuance, , 
as thoſe of clouds before and after ſun ſet, the 
rainbow, Sc. which are called emphatical 
and fantaſtical colours. 
EVAN'IDNESS {of evaridus, L.) fading 
quality. JC ORGY 
; b 


— % 3 42 
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# EV ASTVENESS (of cv, L.) eral: | 
hg bong | 7 * 2 


(with Chymifts) a very fine 


EVAITES, a branch or diviſion of our old 
philoſophers the Druids. Strabo diſtributes the 
philoſophers among the PFritons and Gaul 


The Bard: he takes to be poets and muſicians, 
the Evazes prieſts and naturaliſts, the Druide 
moraliſts as well as naturaliſts. © ; peas 
' EU/CHARIST, a facratyent inſtituted by 
our Saviour at his laſt ſupper: The conſe- 
creation of the bread and wine is done by the 
biſhops and prieſts, who only, according to the 
preſent Church diſcipline, have authority. In 
the primitive times the deacons uſed to diſtri- 
bute this ſacrament to the congregation ; and 
the catechumens and penitents were not per- 
mitted at the conſecration of it. 
The Communion was received in both 
kinds, both in the Latin and Greet church till 
the 12th century; about which time the Ro- 
man church refus'd the cup to the Laity ; but 
the Greekehurch continued the ancient cuſtom, 
In ancient times both eaſtern and weſtern 
churches conſecrated leavened bread ; but the 
| Romans now uſed unleavened bread 5 and the 
 EUCHOL/OOY (couples of 
CHO ( 5 Of evyy and 
At, Gr. . diet treatiſe or diſcourſe 


Prayer. * 
EUDAÆ MON (ee, Or.) 4 good 
genius or ſpirit. | # | 
ad en Sgt (eudemonia, L. of as 
An,, Or.) happineſs. 60 
F, EVE _ TREVE (in the practice of 


been ſervants to any perſon and his predeceſſors, 
EVE-CHIER, an inſect, a chier-worm, 
EVECITION of the Moon (with Afrone- 

mers) is an equality in her motion, by which, 


| at or near her quarters, ſhe is not in that line 


which paſſes through the center of the earth 
to the ſun, as the is at her conjunction, op- 
poſition, or ſyxygies. | oi | 
EVENNESs (æpenerre, Sax.) plainneſi, 
ſmoothneſs, Sc. Ks 
EVEN'TILATED (eventilatus, L.) win- 
nowed, ; alſo thoroughly examined or fifted, 
EVEN TTUALLV, caſually, by chance. 
_'EVERLAS/TING (of pne and lær- 


» Sax.) enduring for ever. 


EVERSION (in Rbetorick) the ſame figure 
as Epanodos, L. 
down, overthrow, Ec. 9 
 EVES'TIGATED{(eveſtigatus, L.) ſearch- 
ed out by the footſteps, EY 
EVESTIGA!TION, a ſeeking for, ſearch- 
after, tracing or finding out. 
EVEXYA' (wefia, Gr.) a good found 


To EVERT! (evertire, L.) to turm upfide 


1 habit of body, 0 


EUOEIOS 7 (evyeli, of id and ui, Cr. 


EUGEUM F the earth) che womb, ſo 


. 
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into three ſects, Bards, Evates and Druids, | 


Scotland) ſervants whoſe predeceſſors have |} 


4 he” 
* 
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To e FIC? I(evincers, evittum, L.) to con· 
vince argument, 2 1 | 

EV! DENCE (evidentia, | lee 

per ſp wget fe „ plainneſs, — fon 3 a qpa - 
lity of things whereby they become viſible or 
apparent to the 4 of the bedy or 

the mind. che eſſential. and in 
fallible character or criterion of truth, and is 
I effect Which with us 
truth. 

Formal EVIDENCE, is the act of the in- 
tellect as configered/as clear and diftint. 

e EVI DEN CE, conſiſts in the clear- 
neſs and perſpicuity of the object; or it is the 
object itſelf ſo ronſtituted, as that it may. be | 
clearly and diſtinctiy known, . 

Pbyſca EVIDENCE, is fo/far a8 natural 
ſenſe and +: e repeat out any thing, con- 
vinces one thereo 

Metaphyſical EVIDENCE, is when we en- 
be ſo fully and clearly into the eſſence of any 

thing, th that nothing can be clearer. 

Moral EVIDENCE, a thing is ſajd to be 
morally evident, ſo far as we a diſtinct 

notion and knowledge thereof by unexcepti- . 
onal witneſſes. 

EV'iDENTNESS (evidentia, L. and neſs) 
plainneſs to be ſeen. | 

To EVIGILATE (ovigilaton, L.) to 
watch diligently, to ſtudy hard, 

Netural EVIL, is the want of ſomething 
to the bene ge, or perſection of a thing, or 
to its anſwering all * purpoſes, ſuch ate the 
defects of the oy blindneſs, lameneſs, &c. 
hunger, diſeaſes; Sei 

Moral EVIL, a deviation from right rea- 
fon, and conſequently from the will and in- 

tendment of God the erden, who gave the 


rule, 


ture or quality. 

EVIRA" (evirater,, L.) gelded. 

EVIRA'TION, a gelding, unmaining ; 
alſo a making effeminate, FA Tas 

To EVIR/TUATE (of neg. and virtus, 
L.) to take away or deprive of the virtue. 


ſteds EV'ITABLENESS (of evitabilit, L.) poſ- 
Ces libleneſs of being avoided, 
ler- EU/LOGIES (in the Greek Church ) ntrle 


_ of brea#'conſecrated, i. e. the euchariſt 
ſent to pris who echt N 'the 
communion. £ 5d 

EU'NOMY (andi L. Ot.) a 
conſtitution or oKdiriation} of good awe. 

EVOCATTTO N” (with S 6 
figure of conſtrucion, a reducing of the A 
perſon” to the fi\ſe or ſecond; as Ego tu de. 
licie iflug S = 


. leallura, L. 1 flying a- 
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9 Frattfol bend, Ly EY EVOL'VENT (with FIR CO acurve 


conſtitutes the , 


E'VILNESS (Se ye B bene, 5 


EVODES- 1 (with Phyſician) in when | 
EVOSMIA "the des. or . 
have à ſweet ſmell. 


. 
5 L 
E E 
5 X 


ting from the evolution of a curve, in 
contradiſtinction to the Evoute. 

'  EVOLU'TE, the firft curve bold ta, 
be opened or evolved, which in opening de- 
ſcribes other curves, 

EVOLUTION (Geometry) the unfolding 
or opening of a curve, dl Drs form an. 
evolute. 

EUPEP/TICKS (of una 
cines, or other things t hat promote co 

| © EUPET/ALUS (usr, Gr.) 2 pre- 
 cious ftone of four colours, wit. Rte. bees 
 vermilion and green; alſo a kind of laurel.. . 
EUPHON'ICAL | (of iu perla, Gr.) Babe 
a graceful ſound. 

| EUPHOR'BIUM (e546, Gr.) the L 
bian Ferula, a tree or ſhrub firſt found by "£44 


Job, 7 , and fo called after Eupborbi, his phy- 


 EU'RITHMY Painting, Sculpture, n 
gc. ) à certain a mat, 23 and ea 
appearing in the 4 8 of divers members 


t hereof, 
U'RITHMY (with Architeets) an cxnch, 
proportion between all parts of a: 
to length, breadth and height of exch en 
in a fabrick.. ; 


EUSEMT'A. (with Phyſicians) a crifis or 
judgment of a diſeaſe excellently well made. 
EU'STYLOS (with. Archite#s) a building, 
where the intercolumniations, or ſpaces be» 
tween each pillar, are juſt 2 diameters and a 
quarter of the pillar, except thoſe in the mid 
dle of the face before and behind, which are 
3 * Ts 3 W * 
EU!'THYMY. (eutbyma, whnele, 
os ;) quietneſs of mind, tranquillity, heart's 


EVULGATTION, a pobliing abroad, Le 
led away from. 

ip reds " =p, 3 and dies 
Sax adulter. 4 rac 

WRT 2 office 12 the king's 
where they take care of the linen for 
king's own table, Jay the cloth, and ſerve 
up water in Sir ewers after dinner 


nowed, cleanſed from chaff, 


voked or vexed afreſh. 
EXACERVA'TION, « heaping vp . 


ther, L. 
 EXACINATION, & r * 
out o 8 N 
on, 8 nicety, * 
891 N, the making of ys 1185 
ſharp or pointed. 


STU ATION, a ; boiling or ferthing, 
fur or Ia 
EXA CErxatiON (in. Karen $1 


_EVOLA'TION, a flying abroad, Z. 1 


len 3. the qrajor calarges or „ 1p 


2 
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bla, Or.) welt- ; 


of a body or panting, reſulting from the fine | 


EUROPEAN, of or pertaining to . -* 


the 


EXA/CERATED (exaceratus,. Ly. vine 


EXATERBAT EB beer dau, L) f 3 | 
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EX 


things, making 


or other qualities. 5 
ExXAGGERATION (in Painting) a me- 
thod of repreſenting things, wherein they are 
charged too much, 'or marked too ſtrong 5} 
whether in reſpect of deſign or col ouring. 
EXAGO!NIAL (exagonius, L. of ifays- 
'®-, Gr.) of, like, or pertaining to an Ex- 
gen. See Hexagon. | T0 
'EXALTA'TION (in Natura! Philoſophy) 
is the act or operation of elevating, puritying, . 
ſubtilizing or perfecting any natural body, its 


principles or pes as alſo the quality or diſ- 
poſitioti which bodies acquire by this operation. | 


EXALT/EDNESS, a being exalted, high 
or lifted up, height of promotion. 
EXA'MPLE (with Rbetoricians) is defined 
to be an imperfect kind of induction or argu- 
mentation, whereby it is proved, that a thing 
which has happened on ſome. other occaſions, 
will happen again cn the preſent one ; from 
the fimilitude of the caſe. 
EXANIMATED (exanimatus, L.) diſ- 
may d, diſhearten'd, depriv'd of life. 
EXANTHE!MATA (tawiiuala, Gr.) 
certain wheals, puſhes or breakings-out in the 
Akin of the head, like thoſe that appear on 
the body. EE ee e 
EXANTHEMATALOGT A (Kardan 
rana, of Ifaviiudla, and XI, Gr.) an 
account or treatiſe of eruptive feyers, the 
meaſles and ſrrall pææ g. 
EXAS'PER ATEDNESS (of exaſperatus, 
L.) incenſedneſe, the being exaſperated. 
XAT'URATED- (exaturatus, L.) ſatis- 
fie d, filled with food, Se. 
EXAUSPICA*TION, an unlucky begin- 


ning of a thing, L. 

ION, a blinding or making 
blind. 25 4 * - 
(excalceatus, L.) hav- 


EXC CA 
EXCAL'CEATED 
ing the ſhoes taken off, bare | 
- EXCALFAC/TORY- (excalfa#orius, L.) 
heating, making very hot. Abe ol lee 
"EXCANDES'CENCE (excandeſcentia, L..) 
great heat or wrath, violent heat, of diſtem- 
EON KED (excarnatus, L.) beeome 
clean, nothing but fkin and bone. 
To EXCEL. (excello, L.) to outgo in good 
qualities, to ſurpaſs. 3 
How heroes riſe, how patriots ſet, _ 
Thy father's bloom and death may tell; 
Excelling others, theſe were great; 
| FC 
To ERC RL, to have good qualtties in a 
great degree, to be eminent, to be excellent. 
He noe their beauties. where they moſt 
Of love ſung better, and of arms as well. 


3 Dryden. 
Let thoſe teach others, who themſelves excel ; 


» 2 


; them, appear more than they | 
| really are, whether as to goodneſs,, badneſs,.| 
| .| ſtate of abounding in any good quality: 2» 


| "EX CELLENTNESS (excellentis, L.) ex- 


| preſcription that ſtands for the defendant, as 


for term of life: ſu 


1 


. 
J 


i KA. 
EXCELLENCE. 2 (excellence, F. exeeb 
EXCELLENCY & #ertia, L.) 1. The 


dignity, bigh rank in exiſtence : 3. the flate 
of excelling in any thing: 4. that in which 
one excels; 5, purity, goodneſs : 6. a title 


of honour... K is now uſually applied to ge- 
nerals of an army, og. and gover- 


cellency, Bt, 
_ EXCELCIS/MUS (sf8axvo ped; G.) a break · 
ing of bones from the ſurtace downwards, L. 
Fand (excel ſitude, L.] high- 
neſo. Lhe 8 
EXc ELSE (erceſſus, L.) high, lofty, &.. 
EXCEN/TRICALNESS * (excentricite, F. 
ENCENTRI/CITY - | excentricitas,L,) 
the quality, of eccentrick poſition. 
Dilato y EXCEP'TION (in Law) is one 
intended to defer or prevent the thing from 


coming to an iſſue. T0 
EXCEPTION (in Lat) pro- 
per and pertinent allegations, founded on-ſome 


] 
| 
| 


J 


| 


erempt | 


want of age, or other quality in the perſon, &c, 
Declinatory EXCEPTION, whereby the 
authority of a judge or court is diſallowed. 
EXCEPTIONS (in Grammar) are certain 
diſtinctions of words which differ in the man- 
ner of their declining from ſome general rule. 
'EXCEPTION'ABLENESS(of exceptio, L. 
able and neſs) liableneſs to be excepted againft. 
EXCEP/TIOUS, captious, prone to be of - 
EXCEP!TIVE, ſerving to except, of or 
belonging to exceptions, 43 | 
EXCEREBROSE (excerebroſur, L.) brain- 
fick, wanting brains. . 
EXCER'EBR ATED (excerebratus, L.) 
da his brains beat out, wanting brains, 
' witleſs, HP CER 


| 00 EXCERN (excernere, L.) to ſearch or 

out, : 1 1 7 , ; - 
| EXCES'SIVENESS of ene, F. and ni) 
 exceedingneſs, the going beyond bounds. 
EXCHANGE (in a Law Senſe) is when one 
man being fiezed or poſleſs'd. of certain land, 
and another being ſcized of other land, they 
exchange their lands by deed indented, or 
otherwiſe, ſo that each of them ſhall have 
other lands ſo exch , in fee, ſee- tail, or 

exchange is good with · 

out livery or ſeiſin n 


© EXCHANGE (in a Lew Seaſe) is alſo 
uſed to ſignify the compenſation or ſatisfaction 
which muſt be made. by the warranty or th 
warrantee, value for value, if the land war- 
ranted be recovered from the warrantee. 
EXCHEQU'ER, one. of the Jaw court 
erected by William the coapusror, and formed 
on the model of that in Nermgady, ſet up by 
Rollo; it was called exchequer, from's party” 
coloured or cherkered clo cqxered the 


| 


th which 


„ r 


And cenſure freely, uo have written well. 
P1137 — SIS 31 8 3 N Pope. 


8 nr 14 * 
* «4 i» 9 7 * 1 # — 1 Ade * = 
6 SPS 9203 The 


n It LSE 2722 7 N 
The authority of this kouft cas ſo great, 


wunc'd here. In this court were tranſacted. 
the affairs of all the great baronies in England, 
and ail ſuch eſtates as held in Capite, and many 
other cauſes. The common pleas were uſually 
held in this court until the 28th of EdzwardT, 


time the great barons of the realm, both. ec- 
| Gefaſtical and ſecular, were generally the 
only judges of this court, the chief Jufliciary 
being preſident; but afrerwardz canoniſts ai 
other inferior lay perſons learned. in the law 
were admitted to the board, who were thence 
called barons, becauſe: they ſat in 
of thoſe who had that real dignity. '* 
Black Book of EXCHEQUER, a book com- 
poſed in the reign of king Henry II. A. P. 
1105, Which is in the cuſtody of the two 
chamberlains of the Exchequer, * 
This book contains a deſeription of the 
Eng/iſp court at that time, its officers, ranks, 
privileges, power, | juriſdiction, wa 
quifites 3 alſo the revenues of the 'crawn 
money, grain and eatttee. 
By this book it appears that as much bread 
might be bought for a ſhilling as would ſerve"! 
100 men a whole Jay ; that the price of à fat 
bullock: was about twelve ſhillings, a ſheep, 
four ſhillings, cc. e Grain 


_—___ _ 


; EXCHEQU'ERED" (of | Pexcheparere, F. 
8 put into, or exted to anſwer to an accuſation 
. eckidited in the en Ne „ 
. To EXCFDE (excidert, L.) to fall or flip 
ont tt TIE ON 00k SOarOY 
of EXCIN'ERATED (excineratus, L.) hav- 
| ing the aſhes taken away. 
n- + EXCI'SE,* a duty or impoſition laid on 
Beer, Ale, Cyder, Vinegar, Soap, &c, This 
Le) duty was firft granted to K. Charles II. dur- 
ns, ing his life, and has been continued through- 
aut England and Wales ever fince, and has 
or been augmented by ſeveral Parliaments ſince, 
and extended to Scotland. 8 
eſt) The exciſe is one of the greateſt branches 
P of the revenue, and has been'farmerly farmed 
one out, but now js managed by ſeven commiſ- 
and, honers for the King, who fit at the general 
they exciſe office in the Old Jury, London, and re- 
* cive the whole product of the exciſe upon 
have Malt, Beer, Ale, xc chat is collected all over 
1, of Englond, and pay it into the exchequer. © 
with- They are allowed a falaty of 800 l. per an- 
allo "40 each, and are ſworn not to accept any 
3 ee or rewa king 
. . fe n fee vn he io 
or the From theſe eommiſſioners there lies an ap- 
Pal to five others, called commimoners of 


Meal ; the number of clerks, collectors, Cc. 
lu numerous, and the charge of their ſa- 
dien has deen eomputed at about 300000 7, 


er annum. 8 — 1 
EXCIS'IQN (with Sargeant) a cutting off 
£7 member, See „F. or L. 


that no man N a ſentence pro - | 


From the time of the conqueſt down to that 


Kctary | 


zes, per- 
wn in excluſiye qualit 


* 
2 * 


* 


2 PAS 
ed on, encouraged, quickened, _ 
EXCLAMA'TION (with Rb-#.) a figore, 


wherein by raiſing the voice and u 
terjection either expreſſ 
u common warmth 2 paſſion of mind is. 
expreſe'd ; as O heavens! O carth! to you 
” EXCLA'MATIVE, of or pertaining ts 
EXCLA'MATIVE, of or pertaining ts 
extlamation 5 "SCE 

| EXCLA/MATORY (esel, L.) 
pertaining to exels mation. 

EXCLU'SJONERS (in the time of king 
Charles II.) a name given to thoſe members 
of | parliament that were for excluding the 
duke of Tort from the crown. 5 

EXCLU!SIONS (with Mathematicians) 2, 
method of coming at the ſolution of problems 
(in N: merical caſes) by previouſly ejecting or 
excluding out of our confideration ſuch num - 
bers, which' are of no uſe in ſolving the queſ- 
tion, and whereby of conſequence the proceſs 
| 1 regu/arly and judiciouſly abbreviated. 

EXCLU'SIVENESS (of c, L.) 


EXCREMENTITIOUSNESS/ (of excre- 
"or of th 


 mentitius, L.) the being full of, 
nature of excrements. ad 
EXCRESCENT (excreſcens, L.) growl 
out of another. „ 
ExcRETOR (in Anatomy) certain ſmall 
ducts or veſſels making part of the compoſi- 


ing an ins; 
or underſtood, an 


ton or ftructure of the glands are 

_m— Rn bo NY 

© "EXCRU'CIABLE (exernciabilit, L.) vor- 

' thy to be tormenteddl. 

| EXCRUY/CIATED. (excruciatus,. L.)  tor- 

| mented or put in pain, 5 
EXCULFPATED (exeulpatus, L.) carved 


or engraved.” * * x 7 
EXCU/SABLENESS (excyſabilir, L.) that 
| tene is excuſadle, or meritoriouſneſs 
of being excuſfd. | OS. 
Ex Us SABLE excuſſabilis, L.) that 
be ſhaken or — * * 
ExCUνENα¶ET (exturiens, L.) make off. 
EAX EAT (7. e. let him go out] a term uſed 
in church diſcipline, for a permiſſion which'a 
op pony o a prieft to go out of his dio- 
ceſe, L. + = wry 
'" EXE'CRABLENESS (execrabilis, L. ) ac- 
curſedneſs, impiouſneſs. OY TE LEO. 
 EXECRATED fexaceratur, L.) accuſed. 
Final EXECU'TION (in. Law) is that 
which makes money for the defendant's goods, 


and extenderh his lands and delivers them to 
oa See Ng + + Bra 8 
Military EXECUTION, is the pillage or 


laundering of à country by the enemy's army. 
? EXE'GESIS 2 Rhet cave) figur 
wherein that which the orator has delivered 
darkly, he'afterwards renders more clear and 
intelligible in the fame ſentence, as Time at 


the inflant ſeemed both long and ſhort ; long 
in E of a mocking, "pa, and ſhore 


£XCI'TED (excitatus, L. excite, F.) ftir- | 


in th reof- calling to mind, 
| Laker 92 hy 


EXE» 


* 


E xXx ; 


BXEGET'ICALNESS. (of be, 02.) 
to e lain, explanatorior 


© EXELCIS'MUS (with, 555 )a break · 
g of bones from the. ſurface ownwards. 
M/PLAR (exemplair, 10 a pe: 


p containing an example, to 

W, aſamplar L. 
EXEM/PLARINE 
—_— F.) fitneſs br 


lures, a FLY nſtrati 


* an J 3 ul | 
"EXEMPLIFIED (gen. - 2 | 


| alen proved or confirmed by an 
or 1 k alſo copied out from a 


writin 
" Wt "EX'ERCISE (exercere, 1. to harraſy 


"EFERCASTA. (with Rhetoriciam), a 3. 
when one thing is often repeated in dif- 
Fin it terms, as the obje# of tho 2 2. 

22 of of bis diſcour „ and the 
4 gel 


Bit be 
| Arr (of rw, 
5 'GUM 2 9 * term amon 
11:fs, ufed to fignify the little e 
. er without the work or 
4 


1 


55 * ee eypher, device, V5 Ec. excellentne 
9 


erk N e 
 felizm, L. a leaf) ſcaled, riſen up, as leaves, 
a Winde Gn Bede be . 


| L. x Ya; al 
& Jv i oke bor ' 


yeh, | 
* 


one Tre 
1 2nd at the ſame time 2255 me proper 18 | 
eral 1 
105 


715 to exfoliate or raiſc Eaves or 
EXGURGITA' TION, a caſting ar you. 


s one after another. 
ing up, F.o 


4 ann (halen 400 nee out deftryetiv 


an exh Be 0 phi 1 
HALATION, a ame e r whic 

1 ll up from N urfa 4 the = 
Sher: by t he heat of the 5 5 or ſubterranc- 
ous. fire, of which. meteors, as miſts, fogs, | 
rain, ſnow, hail, &c. are produced, F. of Ls 
ALATION. * 

ration, by means of w 


valajjle parts of E thingy are. raiſed ; and diſperſes 


y.bea 1 . 

"EX HAUSTIED Recein Experimental 

Phi % of glass or ot er 291 pat on 
e plate of the air pump, and the air extract- 

_ aol Te ſame by the working of th 


e en- 
AUSTIONS (in Merhemarichs) . 


way proving the equality « of .two.magunitudes | t 


by a eie 44 abjardum ; tewing that if 


one be ſuppoſed either greater or Jeſs than the 
ther, there will ariſe a contradiſtinction. 
EXHEREDA*'TION 


mY po 33 ef 1 


Civil Lat) a father's 


or bl: EXHUMA!TION, 


3 8 
: 
9 9 


ke be ws 


2 


* 


N 


of a 5 18 98 
thing thn cel 


taken from a hu 


de Pes GE makes out exigents ; 
adtions 


la 


nefs, 


7% F A ” 
F : * 
f - 

E- * : 


N 5 1 pf ab 
2 8555 where eee 


pernicious, is 


7 bly. 95 ew. 
the act of digging 
og 


EXIHIBENT 


TE. (exiccare,: to .. 
5 CENCE. 172 1 e 
a thing requires or is ſuitable thereto. 
EN GENCY ; 4a pinch « or ſtraight ; an 
EX'IGENCE SIN — occaſion. 
E an officer of the 
EN IGENDARY court of  Commyn- 
procla- 


METZ all in which p s of out- 


18700 dhepsurss (exignizes, 10 Hite 
, DEPLE, coi, — He place, or ſuf. 


ſmallne 
or deftrac. 
houſes, woods, Ce. alſo a pre- 
eftate, by 4 the con- 
ml 120 


JRL = fs 


0 SNESS . 
EXIMUVETY 


tw mie 5 ) 
Ys. nota» 


EXISTENCE (exiftepre,; F. of exiftentia, 
| kf at whereby (er, e | 
at whereby a thing is ſajd to be defined 
* ee to be that which any thing is 
ly and intrinfically, altho ſeparated 
from its cauſes ſo that the difference between 
| exiftence and 8 ia, that exiſtence i is the 
Fro of the thing, and gee | js the thing 


Jo make his EXUT, to NG off the tage ag an 
hay alſo to die. | 
EXITIABLE (exitiabiliry 7.) hurtful, 


EXODIARY in the Roman Traged )a 
droll or mimic, who, appeated on the ſtage 
when. the 8 was onded, and performed 


by. +7 
LETE . » bn) Faded or wither- 
ed, 4, aka 
 EXOMQLOGE'SIS, K Gr.) 
conſeſlion i in an eccleſiaſti 
EXONCHOMA (of c, out, and iy. 
a ſwelling, Gr.) any large prominent tumour, 
i FXOKABLENESS, en to be en- 


- primitive times | of Chriſta ity 
tiſed by Chrift and his diſciples ; hey 
well affured of their prayers u theſ 
cafions, that they publick ly offered to vento 


excluding his ſon from i in eriting his eſtate. the 


4 * 


| | thn; liyes upon the ſucceſs... 


Thi 


tance, 


pale conſiderable gain of enortiſms, impoſin 

vpon the eredulity of thair hlind 9 
'EXORCISM (of ve. Gr.) en- 

ug or caſting-out ſpirits; prayere or oonjura- 


fions, wherewith to enorciſe, i. 6, to drive out 


kent from pedſors\polſeſſed, 10 *piiriy crea- 


tures unclean, or preſerve from: 


FXORITIVE' e e pertaining 


to the riſing of the ſun, os the 

EXOS/S A p-, L.) having the 
hones Þ ulled out. 

EXOS'TOSIS dsc off addon Or. 
2 bone) the bunching or ſwelling of l bohe 

CEA — ia l 2 fo 
ettlin a corrupt 80 to! b. 
; SL. of G. n | 
EXOT!ICALNESS, eee p id 


EXOT'ICAL { exarcusy 5 out || 


of another country. 


EX (erotica, 

To EXPANDi(expanxdo, L.) 7. 
to lay open as a net or ſheet-1 "2, ane, rs 
read outevery way, to. dfuſe. * 

Along the ſtream of time th 
Expanded flies, and 9 


| plants, 


te crc of Be edt thi tm] 


ths 


o ſpread, qualicy. 


E * 


BXPE/DIENTNESS (of: gun, ws 
firneſs, convenientneſs. mr ) 
'EXPEDITAITION - tin Nut Low) ahem 
cutting out the balls of u det beet for: | 
the preſervation of the game. 


EXPEDI'PI OUSNESS fu, 
quick — — 7 ; 5 19 
|, EXPEN ENESS: ( . | 
coſtlineſs, freenets in ſpending 19 | 

EXPERIMENT — L.) 17 
lay, winl, proof trial of the effect or reſults 
| of rexivin applications and mdkibas of na- 
turul bodies, in order to diſcover Senne 
the luv and natures thereof, Ge. | 

EXPERT'NESS (of arpertuu, 19 wen- 
neſy; / ſteiltu Ine ſs, Sr. + i 3 dal z : 
| EXPE!TIBLENESS 6 expmibili, 1.3 
deſirubl eneſ o. FO f 
EXPIA/TORINESS (of eee, Ly . 
expiating quality, 

* EXPLAN'ATO RINSSS, an., 


EXPLE/TIVERRSSfof (of pgs 19 
e or 

EX/PLICABLBNESS (of uu, 1. 
- | {cjableneſs of being 4 
EXPLICITNESS (of explicitus, L. er- 


— 


EXPANSE ( 8 2 dy widely enn, phitmeſs, + 
extended without Cie r en een EXPLODE (of explodes, 71 to drive 
, A nz ſound bat with no, as with ol hands, 
of waters iſved from - | Cave, and "Toon [Se. ü en to diflike , 5 
Pure as the expenſe of ben oF benden. _ | roughly vided; + 
. Pur, 157. 4 | | ky 


on the ſmooth- bay of cryſtal lakes, 
The faking ſtone at firſt a eirelè makes; 

The trembling ſurface, by the motion r d, 
Spreads in à ſecond cirele, then u third; 

Wide, and more wide, the Hoiting rings ad- 
vance, 


Fl all the wat? * be and te de margin 


dance. 
' EXPANSIBILITY 888 L. epa 
city of expanſion y to be AG 
or ſpread into a w ares os 


' EXPAN'SIBLE (of expend; n 


dle of bein ex 
diſplayed, 18 q e 70 55 

EXPANISILE (of expaiſer, ee 
EXPANSION fin a Aeneph 

181 in a 1 

— — Cn 746 
tance, - whoſe parts exiſt together, 

EXPA'TIATING:. r rf L.] run- 
ning abroad, launch "our "into dif 0 
. 

LE tir, L. to be 

Wiſhed or look — 1 Ms ? 14 

EXPECT'ANT Fee (in Com Bow): 
zen to a man, and to the heirs 6f his body, 
the remainder to him and his heirs, in which 
1x there is a les Amps expeRant after the | 


fee-tail. 


won nts * Nn to 


] pertaining to ſearching or e 


EXPLOSION; an 
2 the action of a — that drives another” 


out of its place, that before'it' 
EXPLOSION (with Natwralifs) an after 

| of the animal ſpirits, whereby the nerves are 
ſuddenly drawn together when ſome particles 
of a Jifferent kind are mixed with the ſpirits, 
by which they are violently expanded or 
forth, or driven into confuſion, like the'parts 
of fired gun-powder; alſo a "violent expan” 


ſion of che parts of air, 1 22 50 
fluid that oceaſion a cra G 
EXKTOLFTION (in prick). 2 Sgirs 


| whereby the ſame thing is explained in dif- 
ferent'phraſes, in order to ſbe it more fully, 
EXPONEN'TIAL (of Expaneng, L.) ex- 
laying open to view. 
— — Cir ves {with Mulake- 
ticians) ate ſuch curves as partake both of the 
2 — of Agebraict aud tranſcendent ones. 
They partake of the Algebraict, becauſe they 
conſiſt of a finite number of terms, tho? thoſe 
terms themſelves are in themſelves Armin: . 


— 


lan# minate, and they are in ſome fort franſcenden- 


tal, n Ale 


Fe 

EN TTAU nm (with Na- 
ae are the ſame t ihe ale Gon 
 Metrick Trrationals,” by Sir Iſaac 1 and 
* ſometimmes are called Tran ö 
| | EXPONENs . 


i 
U 
+ 
F 
[ 
N 
i 
1 
? 


— — — — AA AG IA > >" CCA 


- EXPONEN! 
mnaticks) are furh quantities whoſe exponents 


ty, it is called an Exponential of the firſt or 


EXPUL'SION eme the act os | 
giving athing.cor-b the place 
Þ It was in, 2 1. 


rot natural, but procured by art. 


out maiſture. 


TIAL Gesu (in Nat be- 
variable or flowing, and 


nme indeterminate, | 
are of ſeveral degrees. and orders; as when | 


the Exponent is a , indeterminate quan- 


loweſt degree. When the Exponent itſelf is 


an Eſentiabof the firſtdegree, then the quan- | 


tity ian Ex nential of the ſecond degree. 
\EXPOR 
Ce. that ſends goods into other countries. . 
(EXPOSITION: (in Rhecorrch) 2 — 
whereby the ſame ching is . 1. 
_ 1 in order to How 


rss (Zow) a term . of "thing 


after the 

* be STOR, one who reafors by 

complaiat of wrong done, L 
EXPOSURE 2 (in Gardening) the. 
- EXPOSI'TION $:: aſfpg&t or ſituation of 
a garden-wall, building, or the like, rn 
e e , . 
o EXPRESS/(expreſſum, ſup. of Or 
metre, L. to pourtray-or repreſents} | * 
EXPRES'SIO V. 2 c uttered or ſpoken, 


1. 
EXPRESSION (in aer the natural 
and lively: repreſentation of the ſubject, orof| 


the ns $4 objects intended to be b u 


EXPUG/NABLE (gel l L.) thas 
may be qyer on won Med aſſault. 


bnd ien u. (in ads is a 
term uſed by ſome authors for the 722 and 
action of the ſun, wherein, having been e- 
clipſed and hidden by the interpaſition of the 
moon, it begins to appear again ʒ others call 
it emerſion. 

EX'QUISITENESS, Gels excellentnefs, 
curiouſnels, exactneſs, artificialneſs. - 

EXQU 15 I TITIOUS (ge li, L.) 


— 


. EXSAN*GUINOQUSNESS (of ex and ſan- 
guineus, L.) the quality of being without 

EX SCRIPT 2 criptum, L. ) a 0py, an 
extract or 

N IN, a hiſſing out or of the 


EX SICCA/TION, a drying up, y 528 

EXSIC'/CATIVES (of exficcare, L.) me- 
dicaments that are of a drying quality. 

EXSUOcoUUSs exſucens, . L.) dry, with. 


3 che bowels or intrails of an animal 


"ExtTASY. 7 Ry of Gr. 
EX/TACY 4 l(ertaß expaoicy Gr.) 


mind out of ity drone ſtate and ſituation; 

depra vation or defect of the judgment — 
- Imagination, . common to melancholy and 
diſtracted perſons, or a tranſport whereby. a 


(exportator, L.) a mechant, | 


4 rupture or removal removal ofthe | 


Bs 86 Fi 
" JE 
— #4 


fi a trance, Awoon, :' wy. | 
| FXTATIOALNESS (of Cn. 00 


extatical quality ; or the being in extaſy. 
EXTEMPORALCLITY (extemporalite, 
wa a promptneſs or readineſs nk with · 
out premeditation or ſtudſ y 


"EXTEMPOR AINEOUS. eee, | 


L.) extemporal, ſudden. 
EXTEM/PORINESS, the being extem- 
or ſudden, without premeditation. 


out, to make longer, to reach or go far. 
value the lande and tenements of one bound 


ſtatute, Se. and hath forfeited his bong, 
ſuch an indifferent rate, that by the yearly 


rent, the obligator way in time be fully paid 


Mo debt. ber. 
Te EXTEND 45055 beuten to make 


bim go large. 


EXTEN/SIBLENESS (ef extenfilis, L.) 


capableneſs of being entenged or carried on to 
the eight. 

EX TE N'SOR (i. e. a fretcher ont) x a 
name common to divers muſcles, which ſerve 


to extend or ſtretch out the parts ; particu · 
| lark; the won and feet, L. Sos | 


TEN/SIBLE, that 5 be ſtretched out 
arge and wide. 
* EXT ENSIVENESS, hrgencls, fire: 
ing gut wide. 
' EXTENT? (enten, Le 
| The EXTENT. of a Thing (oxtentum, 10 
the extenſion, or reach of a thing in length , 
breadth, depth, compaſs, ſpace, He. 
j EXTENT of en Idea (among Logicians) is 
the ſubject to-which that idea agrees; which 
is alſo called the inferior of a general term, 


which with reſpect to them is called ſuperior, | 


as the idea of a triangle in general. * | 


'to all the divers kinds of triangles. - 
 EXTER/MINATED (exterminatus, I. 
driven or caſt out of the bounds, utterly ele 
troyed, rooged out ot cut off. 

EX TERG GENT (ier gen, L.) wiping 2 
way, cleaning. 

EXTERIOR Polygen (in  Fortification) 
the out-lines of the works 8 — wa 
outmoſt angle to another ; or che diſtance o 
one outward lng to the point of another, 
reckoned quite round the 

EXTERIOR Talus (in Fertifiation js the 
Nope allowed the work on the outſide from 


0 


EXTERNAL Angles in Geometry) 26 
the angles of any right - Iined figure without 
it, when all the Gdes are ſeverally l 
| and they are, all taken together, ed 
| four right angles. 

EXTERNAL. Digeives (with Sago 
are ſuch as ripen. a ſwelling, and breed good 


and laudable matter in 2 wound, and- N | 


it for mundification. 
. EXTER'NALNESS((of extern, 1.) the 


Pre is e out e and his * 


— 


8. 


being ä or the property of being our 


Erin- 


Ward. 


2 2 EXTENT) (extendere, L.) to werb 
To EXTEND (in a Tegal Senſe) is to 


the place; and towards the campaign and field. 


|. EM. 
IXTERRANNEOUS (exrerrdnews, L.) fo- 
in, or of another country, 
EXTER/SORY eee 10 robin, 
cleaning» 

75 sr (exflill, L.) to drop or difſtil 


out of. 


EXTINCT/ION (with Chymiſtt) is the 


to abate their ſharpneſs, or to impart their 
inue to that liquor, F. of L. 
EXTINCT NESS (of + worms L.) the 
eng extinguiſhed or extinct. | 
FX!TISPICES (of exta, — and in- 
2 to inſpect) the ſame as e 
which ſee, 
IX ARIES (extra con- 
M6 L.) put or placed out of a conſtella- 


" XTRACTION (in Genealogy) is the 
ne, tem, branch, or family that one is de- 
ended from. 

EXTRACTION of the biquadrate root — 
fitbmetick) js the untwiſtint or 
zyven number to find another number, w — 
being multiplied by itſelf, and the product alſo 


number firſt given. 


hath the nature or to draw out. 
EXTRAGENEITY OR NID L.) 
te being of a foreign kind 
EXTRAJUDFCIAL (of extra and judici- 
5 L.) done out of the ordinary courſe of | 
bu, as when judgment is given in a court, 
which the cauſe is not depending,” ane 
e judge has no juriſdiction. | 
EXTRANAT'URAL (of carne and nate- 
lt) beyond the common courſe of nature. 
LON In {of extraor · 
urivs, L.) extraordinary quality. 
IXTRAPARO/CHIALNESS (of extra 
and parochial, L.) the being out of the pariſh. þ 
EXTRAVAGANTNESS/ (of extrava- 
a, L. extravagame, F.) extravagancy. 
EXTRAVASA/TION (with Anatomi/ts, 
c.) a getting out its proper veſſels, as the 
od and humours, when by ſome accident 
cy flow beſides the veins and arteries, L. 
y EXTREME (extremum, L..) ut- 
oſt bound of a thing, that WIRES THO 
eminates it; an exceſs. '' 
EXTREMES (in Logic) are the two er- 
ae terms of the concluſion of a propoſition, 
r. the predicate and the ſubject. 

F.) very 


ee bm 

* 7. Co 

EX IREME/NESS ge L.) extre- 
» ao greatneſs, & 

EXTRIC A'TION, a — Bo: 


quenching of red hot minerals in ſome liquor, | 


king multiplied by itſelf, may produce: the | 
IXTRACITORY (extraforius, L.) that | 


FEY 


| EXTV'BEROUS (of ex and nde, f. 4 
ſwelling) ſwelling or bunching out. 
EXTU'BEROUSNESS (of ex aL 
the ſwelling'or bunching out of = 
EXU'BERANCY ah Bonde 1. 205 an 
overflowing, over-abounding, a ſuper · abund 
| ance, great plenty. 45 
EXU'BERANTNESS (exnberantia, L. 5 
a, 5 over - abounding; a ſuper · abundance, great 
plenty. 
EXUL'CERATED (exulceratus, L.) grows 


to an ulc 

EXULCERA'TION (with Surgeons )'a 44 
Worm of continuity, which proceeds fro 
ſome. knawing matter, and in thoſe” parts of 
the body that are ſoft, is attended wit 5 ig 
of their quantity, L. 


EXULICERATORY ue, Ly 
that cauſeth ylcers. 
To EXUN'GULATE (exungulatum, L.) 


to pull off the hoofs, alſo to cut off the wide 

C 
RABLENESS (of. 4, L. 

liableneſs or poſſibility of oak overcome. . , 

EXU!/PERANT (exuperans, L.) exceedin 

EXU'PERANCE (exuperantia, L.) excel- 7 
lence, pre-eminence, 

EYE (ear, Sax. ang, Teut. ceil, F. ocu- 
las, L.) the admirable organ and inſtrument 
of ſight, by which the ſonl ſees or perceives 

either nearer or farther off, &c. 

The form of the eye is for the moſt part 
| globous or ſomewhat of the ſpherical form, 
which is accounted the moſt commodious 
optical form, as being: the fitteſt to contain 
the humours within, and to receive the images 
of opticks from without; the humours be- 
ing thereby laid commodiouſly together to 

the office of refraction: and the Re- 
"tina, and every other —— neatly adapted re 
 gularly to receive the from without, 
to convey them accordingly to the common 
9 of 5 brain, 

EYE Phyficians) a Bete or aperture. 

ETE end Fakes) the luftre and bril- 
liant of pearls and precious Koaer, more uſually. 
call'd the Water. 

Bull's EYE (in Afronomy) 8 far of the 
firſt magnitude in the conftellation Taurus. 

Cat's EYE, a precious Kone, called alſs 
| Oculus Solis, — Par ſun's eye. 

Hare's EY with Pby/icis a difeaſe a- 
rifing from the contraction of the upper eye 
nd, . covering its part 
of t „ 

Gear's EYE (with dn x w ſpect = 
on the cornea. © 13 

Bulfeck's EYE (in Architefure) a little ſcy- 
light 3 roof, intended to lu- , 


P 


EXTRIN/SICK. (exrrinſecus, L. — is | minate a grinaty or the like. s 
pod ty. hide, outward, or from EYE. ROW: (chr the fame us lift or 
pare {XTRINSICALNESS (of ah, 1.) fillet. 
| 1 8 outhide; | "EVE of the Polure L Arebi Arebir.) the centre of 
hd Th XTRUGT? ee, 22 Oo! wn the volts; or that point where the Helix or 
oute * n of which it is e commences ; 


4 


1 


* 


* 


For deſcriing the me Rog 


| | 5 Hs block or pulley is fa 


aſe it js th = OG 


© volutes, w | the 13 centres 


EYE of on ence, a hole wherein e ring 


18 put into th 


YE of the Fer ith Sailers the com- 
paſs or 2 he Sep ſuch of the 2 to 


» wanting or not h 


A. RS } 
1 are the ſixth letters of theiv cr 
alphabets. The Greeks and Hebreevs have no 
letter that anſurers exactly to the letter E; 
but thoſe that come the neareſt to it, are the 
© 9, abi, Greek; and , þhe, Hebrew. 


Some reckon the letter Fa mute, and others 


a ſemi-vowel. Suctonivs ſays the: emperor || 


Clandius invented this letter git, two others, 


| e it had the force f V conſonant, and 


inverted 4 
HF, ſill keeps its bores, and when it is the 
hf letter of # word, is always e 
ſtaff, ſtiff, muff, &c. 70 
1 (in Old Latin Numbers) fignificd AY 15 


23 with a daſh at 


F (in Mufich): — of che Ggned chef or }| mankind, 


keys placed at the beginning of one of the 
lines of pon W 3 J 1 

F. S. A n byfical reſcripe iont tands | 
fr foat 6 as artem, L. Jo c. let it de dene 
according to art. 

FABAICEOUS (fabaceus, L.) of, or be- 
longing to a bean. 

4 (with Bucanifte) orpine or lie- 


FABI I, an ancient, and- notable family i in 


Name of long ſtanding, dignified. with 7. dic- 


tatorſhips, . 5 offices of maſter of the horſe, 
7 cenſorſhips, _— conſulſhips with conſular 
power, 5 E the ſenate, 13 triumphs, 
and 2 Oations. 
To, FA BLE (dire des fables, F eiue, 
* tell ſtories or fable. 
ABLE, S 03 ion , Uverting and amu- 
ling Geer) onder the diſguile of beaſts, 


trees, & 3 together, hjeroglyphi- 


cally contains a moral inſtruction for the re- 
gulating our be havourein the: ſeveral, tations 
of liſe; alſo the name fable is ſometimes uſed, 
for a down. right lie or forgery invented to 
deceive or amuſe perſons, that they.may hook | 
be able to come at or find out the truth. 
FABLE (of an Epick poem) is the principal 
part or ſoul of it. The. firſt thing, a gd 


| poet. ought to think on in forming. a fable, ig 
the inſtruction he would give by the moral. 


This moral. iy to be afterwan rde into 


action: and this action, which is preſentick 


by che, recital, muſt be univetſal) imitated, 
teigned, and the: "ry IE truth, 
e. * Aan Ta Fi 


| Mixt FABLES, are thoſe which are com. 


| 


"< 


"Rational. KAL. ES, ate relatidh6. of 
i ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and done — 
aud which might poffbiy have been fall and 
2 not the 


| ſame as parablet, ſuck s that of Dives and 


. 
as or actors 
e hege are the ſame as apcleg uss. 


** 


poſed of both ſorts ratio: al and moral, where. 
in ee and mmm nen converting 


* 5 (fabulater, cn 
ker of fables. ds «a invent 85 
A O Hari B. x 
ing es Bama |) nk 7 
o FA ICATE uby x. 
frame, erect; 3 ares, An 
+ TABULACWION; the moralizing of fab!ey 


an an ieiverit 
teller of ſtories, fables, . 0 
FAB/ULOUSNESS- { 5 U.) full. 
neſs of fables, ſeigned >! a) 7; = 
FACA'DE,, the out Ade or fore-front of a 
grout building, * 
FACE (facies, L.) the viſaze ot counte. 
; nance of any living creature, buteſpecially of 
by the ſeveral appearances of which, 
the diſpoſition, inclination and paſſions that 
6 particular perſons are inclined to; or are acted 
by, may be very rationally made a judgment 
ot, without the information of the party him- 
3 . 2 n called Phy/jognomy , which ſec; 
: „ to look toward ſuch a fide, of 
ee —— ares ee pair of 
' 1 2 . 
ACE pro Farei ation) is that 
r of the line of ts — ; da is 
ere Sho Mie * ſhoulder and the cur- 
tain 3 or ne ence ratas pra 
| FA 5 gun, is the fi favarticics of the 
metal, at the extremity of the mozzle. 
FACE of a fone, is the ſurface or plane of 
2 av Which is to lie in the dt of tho. 
| WOT. nl 
FACET! (with. Nene Se) a little fide i 
of = body of a djamond,, rar uk 
number of angles. 853 ti 7 
>FACETIGUSNESS of (flceticox, P. fi," 
aces, or facetiee; L.) merry diſcourſe, of 
pleaſantneſs and wittineſs in words. 
2 BA's: 13 (in. Arcbileure) corrupt 
{AS pronounced by e fo 
6 the: broad liſts or filiets common! 
made in arc itraves, and in chin corners of peq 
defls) l ro 
: BACLLENRSS. (fecilines; Li) e 
ene! do _ . allo mme 


„Ee. N 

FA CINOR OUSNESS. chere e 
a gie F 

FACTIOUS NESS (fr, po 


_ we” ct —-= od 


| coviitries Where a number of factors reſide to 


Africa, 


| that after the 


Fagioſut, 19. faQious humour, | 

b be fati6us or ſeditious, 
FacTHTIOUSN ESS (la ch eie. 

elle, F. of faFitius, L.) counterfeitneſs. 
FAC! TORSHIP, the office or employment 


of a factor. 
a. place uſually in foreign 


ES 


FACTORY, a 


negociate the affairs of traffick for merchants ; 
it is commonly uſed of ſettlements by great 
companies or corporations, in-the 4 Indies, 
the Mediterranean, Ke. 

The greateſt and nobleſt factory in the 
world is chat of the Cagi at Smyrna, where 
there are generally $0, or 100 factors, 
_ of them gentlemen of good families. 

A factory is a fort of ſeminary of 
chants, and us by the daws of London and pays, | 
tom of England an apprenticeſhip of 7 years 
is to be ſerved to be entitled to trade to the 
Levant, it is uſual to contract with the maſter, 
n-of - 3. years, the ap- 

atice ſhall be ſent to Smyrna, where they 
Tok not only the management of the con- 
cerns of the 5 maſter with a plentiful allow- 
ance ; but are likewiſe permitted to trade for 
themſelves. . 


raciTunt en Arirbmerick) the product |. 
| of two 


1 multiplied by each other. 
FA/CULTIES' (of faculie, F. facultas, Is.) | 
powers, abilities, talents, virtues, &c. 
FACULTY. (faculte, F. facultas, L.) 2. 
The power of doing any thing, ability, whe- 
ther corporal or intellectual. 
There is no kind of faculty or power in any 
a or AY creature, which can't right]y per 
the functions allotted to it, without per- 
— aid and concurrence of that ſupreme 
Guſe of all things. Hooker, b. i. F. 8. 
8 Powers of the mind, imagination, 12 


For well I underſtand in the prime bad ; 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward Awe; whe moſt excel. ; 
3. [In pbyfek) a Sinks Re to ee 
any action natural, vital, and animal: by 
the firſt they underſtand that by which the 
body is nouriſhed and augmented, or another 
like it generated: the vital faculty is that by 
which life is preſerved, and the ordinary func- | 
tons of the body performed; and the animal 
E is what conducts'the operations of the 
lin 
FACUL ore. . L:) is uſed of be 
iber parts or members of an univerſity, di- 
ed according to the arts and ſciences pro. 
led or taught in it, and theſe are uſually 
vided into 4 parts, wiz. humanity and phi- 
hy, theology, medicine and juriſprudence ; 
| our univerfities the member or ſtudents 
ummence batchelor, maſter and doctor in | 


ach faculty, 


Ficelly is ſometimes uſed abſolutely "for | 


FA 


| pa; 5 the (ith of Hhodbe pod Mentpelicy 


| is phyſick'; of Paris theology, 


FACULTY; a body of doctors in any 


ſcience 3 as the ee of Divini — 
Phyſick, Humanity or Philoſophy and Furiſ.” 
prudence. . 
e 


Jy pong I or ſe . F,) 
caying as a lofing its e beauty, 
G periſhing, languiſhi 

3 ( Af out Sax.) A malate ct 6. 
feet, 

FADY 105 wadens, . L.) fremiog to fade, 
appearing faded, or decaying in colour. 

FE CAl. Matter (in Medicine) the faces, 
x great excrements of a-man voided by ſtool, 


FA/CULAE, ſmall dregs or fi lees 
alſo. the durſt that ſinkks in che ying lees 5 
ſome plants, as in Aram, Briony, &c. alſo a 
fort of white powder made of certain green 
roots, waſhed and prepared, which if beaten 
together with a little water and trained, will 
fink to the bottom of the veſſel, and is to be 
afterwards li ghtly dried, 

FAGONA (in Anatomy) a conglomerated 
land, called alſo Thymus. ) 

FAG'GOT 2. {fagot, F.) a bundle. of 

FAG OT ſticks or wood for fuel. 

FAG/OTTED (of foget, n mY tied up in a 
bundle 3 alſo bound hand and 


To FAIGN 1 ee F. of 

To FEIGN .) to make a of, 
to pretend. 

To FAIL in the world, to break, to turn 
bankrupt, 


FAIL'ING. (of  faillant, F. fallen, L.) dif- 
appointing, fruſtrating, doing amifa, offending. 
FAINT Action (in Law) is ſuch an one, 


as tho' the words of the writ are true, yet 
for certain cauſes their is no title to recover 
thereby; whereas in neon ar 
of the writ are falſe. - 

FAINT -HEART'ED (ef "fine and va vain, 
F. of van, L. and heonr, Sar.) voĩd 
courage, cowardlineſs. 

FAN T-HEART'EDNESS, want of cou= 
'rage, cowardlineſs. | 

FAINTINESS, weakneſs, lowneſs, or 
finking 7 ma agimal 7: feebleneſs x 

en of. colours) not deep or flrong. 
A idr (wich 9 all that rund 
after the proof is fallen where the pro- 


portion of water is much greater than the 


totally in flam mable ſpirit. 
FAIR (of feire, F.) a publick market, 
kept in ſome places er mee | 


certain days. 


In ancient times Chriftians, upon any. ex- 


traordinary ſolemnity, particularly the anni- 
verſary dedication of a church, tradeſmen uſed 


to bring and ſell their wares, even in the 
church yards, eſpecially upon the feſtival of 
the dedication ; as at Ws eftminſter.on. St. Pe- 
ter's day, at London on St. Barrbolomexw's,. at 
m on Ne cena er oy; us 


lat i principally ſtudied er taught 4 that i 


i Wi 


bot: nots 4nd diturdances who 8 
by reaſon of the great numbers of people aſ- 
. ſernbled together, the kings of England grant · 
ed the privilege of holding fairs for various 
| cauſes to particular places, by his royal charter - 

Theſe charters were at firſt only granted to 
towns and places of ſtrength, or where 1 
was ſome magiſtrate or perſon of power, "06 
keep the people in order. 

In proceſs of time ſeveral Sn nes of | 
favour were added to theſe charters, the peo- 
ple having the protection of a holiday, and 
5 allowed to be free from arreſts on account 

of any differente between them and other per- 
ſons, that did not happen in or at the fair, 


They had likewiſe a jariſdiction granted | 


they do juſtice to thoſe who reſorted thi- 
ther, and therefore the moſt inconſiderable 


fair with vs has a court belonging to it, which | 


takes notice of all manner of cauſes and dil- 
 drders committed upon the place. This court 


is called Pie. onder, as much as to ſay duſty 


foot; juſtice being to be done any injured per- 
fre before che dun of the fair. was off his | 
t. 


FAlRS, ſome are free, others g | 


| with tolls and impofitions. 


+ To ſuch fairs as are made free Fairs all wa- ' 


ders, whether natives or foreigners, are allow- 
ed to enter the kingdom, and that under the 
king's protection both in coming and return - 
ing, they and their agents, with their goods, 
Sc. alſo their perſons and goods are extempt- 
ed from all duties, impoſitions, tolls andſervi- 
tudes, and that merchants going to or coming 
from the fair, ſhall not be arreſted, or their 


goods ſtopp'd. 
The king only has the power of granting: | 


fairs of any kind. 


There are in Purope ſeveral: of theſe free 


fairs, as thoſe of Frankfore-and” Leipfick in 
Germany, of Se. Germain- in Paris, of L an 
and-Guebray in France, of Beauclaire in 
„ of Now! in the AMilaneze, of Rigs 

and Archangel 5 and in America are the fairs of 
Porto-bello, Pera- cu and Havanna. 

FAIR'ING (o F.) a gift or pre 
ſent bought at a fair or ann market. 

FAIT (in Common Law) à deed vr writing 
ſealed and delivered, to teſtify and prove the 
agreement of the parties, whoſe deed it is, 


and conſiſts of three principal points, Tg 
ſealing and delivery, F. 

FAITH (in "Stw/prure, Painting, Ke.) is 
repreſented as z woman clad in white rayment, 
holding a cup of gold. 

FAITH-(with Phihſepbers) is that afſent 
we give to 2 
the truth of which propoſition we don't im- 
mediately perceive from ourown-reaſon or 
experience, but believe it diſcovered and known | 
by the other; or faith is a judgment or aſſent 
of the mind, the motive wheteof is not any in- 
trinſick evidence, buttheauthority or teſtimony 


propoſition advaneed:by another, gun, 


bh (with Fm af. 
ſent to every thing thatis credible, merely up · 
F | 3 
FAITH, may be reduced to this 
one article, a believidg in God, in the unity 
of whoſe eſſente ther is 0 txinity of perſons. 
Divine FAITR (according to the Theole. 
| gift) is am aſſent to ſo as credible 
| upon, the teſtimony of God, 
_: Implicit. FAITH, is that whereby we give 
our affent to a propoſitiony, advanced by ano- 
ther, -6f--whoſe knowledge and yeracity we 
have no certain and evident xenſon or proof, 
this is called a:blind fe we 
Scientifical F AITH by which 
Seeing FAITH. 1 ve our aſſent 
one who cat 


ta a. pr 
neither e not ee 

 Ecetfiaftical FAITH _ at. that or- 
thodox: per ſons give-ta:certain events, decided 
by a church, rn to be believ'd 
| BAITH, a Creed: or Formula, 
Aenne: the belief where · 
of is accounted NN * — 

FAITHFULNESS { fdelitas, L. filit, 
F.) truſtineſs, ſincerity, honeſty. _ 

FAITHFULNESS. (in, Gad) is a com- 
; mubicable- attribute, and means. an exact 
correſpondence between his word and his mind, 
and of conſequence between his word and the 
truth and reality of things; eſpecially in re- 
ard to any promiſes he has made, in which 
— — of Juſtice added to his 


| FAT  FAITHLESNESS, unbelieriogoels; all 


ARE? (Sea. term) one-circle or roll of 

FACK I à cable er rope:quoiled up round. 
; FALAN'GOSIS (with Ocul; fs) a certain 
[diſeaſe about the eyes. 

FALCON, a bird of prey, of, the hawk 
-| kind, ſuperior to all others for goodneß, 
courage, . gentienels and nobleneſs of 
nature;-uſed in ſporting both on the fiſt and 
the arte s- its feet are yellow, head black, aud 

back ſpotted, it flies chiefly at the large game, 
as the wild gooſe, kite, crow, G. 

FAL/CON' (in Gunnery) A ſmall piece of 
cannon; : whoſe diameter at the bore is tuo 
inches and a quarter, is in dentzth fix feet, 
and in weight 400 pound. Its charge of pow- 
der is a pound and a quarter, the ball two 
inches and-one-ciglich: diameter, and in weight 
one pound-five ounces, and its. Point blanks 
ſhor go paces. 

FALCONET! (wich ume) is a ſmal 
about two inches diameter at the bore. 
FAL{CONRY: (faucinnerie, F. of fac 
| rizs, of fates, L.) the art of keeping, trin- 
ing and managing hawks, and training af 
| birds of prey. 

FALL. (with Sailors) is that part of a rofe 
of + tackle, which is haled upon · 

21 is faid t 
hare 


i 
7 


of ſome other perſon, who reveals or relates it, | 


* 


[2 


| FALL (with * a 


have 2 fall or a i when one part of 
the deck i raiſed hitler, or ſome parts hav- | 
ing riſing more than others. 

To FALL V (Sen tem) is When a hip. 
w_—— wind a4 the | 
ſhould do, 

FALL net eff (Sc phraſe) a Nei 
Hina that cone = hip, and 55g 
deep the ſoip near tht aui nd. 

= 2 


Fall, i 


Oo EN iT (of Taeger, 
 deceitfully, 


OUSNESS wn arent 1. de- 
1 


FALLACY pats + — a propoktion 
framed with an intention to deceive, and 

otherwiſe termed a Sophiſm. 

FALLIBFLITY 7 (of fallibilis, L.) i 

FAL'IBLENESS 5 bleneſs to fail or =, 
deceivableneſs. 

FAL'LING Ew! (in Horſes) emp 
FALMOTE : ( golemotre, 4. 
FALCH/ESMOUTH) <ither the country 

court or ſheriffs turn; alſo a general meeting 

of the people, to conſult about and order ſtate· 
affairs. Ca Records, 

FALSE Alarum (wich Military Men) is 
ſomtimes occafioned by a fearful or negligent 
centinel, and ſometimes ny to try the 
realines of the guards, 

FALSE Flecuer (in Botany) a flower which 
does not ſeem to produce any fruit, as thoſe 
of the hazel, mulberry, Cc. alſo a flower 
that does not riſe from any embryo, or war 


10 does not Init, as thoſe of the melon, 
der, Ce. 

| of FALSE Diamond, one that is eounterſited 
A | Fals n00 Db (alfa, L. fauſſere, F 

F aintas te, , 
"ain WY e the Eagle termination 55 Fall; 
awk ene bY Goto, x. 3 - 5 

ALSILFie 2 mia ing 

* 1 FALSFICK., falſe, falkifying, dealing 
8. eke (falfiflicans, L. — 
» F.) rendering or proving falſe, erating 
ame, counterfeiti 
3 FALSILIOQUENCE ( felflouenti . 


deceitful ul ſpeec 


is tuo 

False as, L. fan ſſete, F.) 
Jen; FALSE/NESS f —— 4 255 Di 
6 terfeitneſs, Ee. * 
weight FAL'TERING (of alteren, Du. 5 ftum- 
blank; bling in going; ſtammering in ſpeech ; flack - 


enin 
40 W OT ee 


FALX (with Anatomiſts) one of the pro- 
ceſſes made by the do ot en membrane 
of the ſcull, called dus Mater, which di- ; 
rides the brain into right and left parts, and 
ſeparates it from the Cerebellum, It is fo call- 


N . 


> 
FAME ( fama, Li) teport, relation ; te- 
nown,. glory, reputation. ſay fam 
is to be purſued as far 4s it — from 
worthy actions, that are agreeable to reaſon 
and promoting the good of human lociety, 
and as it opens a wider field to ſuch RO 


EY 85. 1 

AME (in Painting, Cc.) is 

in the . * lady or * 

trumpet, clothed in a thin and KT 
wr gone, 20 (famelicoſus, Z.) often or 

i ES Caninus (with Phyfcians) a canine 

ite, or extreme hanger. 

2 

iar 


| imbroidered with eyes and ears. 


AMIL'TARNESS ( familiaritas, 
miliarite, F.) familiar difpoſition, 


| way or friendſhip ; intimate correſpondence. 


FAMILTARLY ( familierement, F. fa- 
miliariter, L.) after a ee manner. 

. FAMILY of Curves (Algebra) a congeries 
of ſeveral curyes of different orders or kinds, 
all which are defin'd by the ſame indetermi- 
nate equation, but in a manner, gc- 
alis their 2 orders. 

ISHMENT (famine, F. fames * 
a being hunger; ſtarved. on 
Fa Mobs — L.) renowned, cele- 
brated by fame or common report, 
FA'MOUSNESS ( famefttas, L.) Anon 
edneſs, great reputation. 

To FAN (ver, F. vannare, L.) to win- 
me OLI alſo to cool with a fan, as women, 

e. do 

FANA/TIO (01d 'Cuflems) the faw 
time of deer, or fence month. ef i 

FA'NCIFU wtaſque, F. phantafpieul, 
T. of Gr.) imaginary, conceited. 

FAN*CIFULNESS (of fantaſe, N. phantg- 
ia, L. ꝓaurracia, Gr. the fancy) aptneſs to be 
fanciful or imaginative without ſufficient 

nd or reaſon, capricioufneſs. 


FAN GLED, as new-fa N ir 
evangelia, of „ g- 4 ws 


| 


new goſpels) novel, upſtart, &c, 


FANTAS/TICALNESS (humeur foteſ« 
que, F. mores phantaftici, L.) fantaſtical, fan- 
| ciful or whimſical humour or dif a. 

 FANTA'STICAL | Colours. See Eerba. 
tical colours, 

FARCE, a mock comedy or droll, | 

To FARCE { fareir, F. farcire, L.) to 
tuff or cram. 

FAR'CY (in Horſes) is adiſcaſe, or a poiſon 
or corruption, that inſecte their b , and 
appears in ſwellings like firings along the veins 


in knots, and even in ulcers. 

- FARD, a ſort of paint uſed by women for 
beautifying their faces; alſo diſguiſe, Fe 
or diffimulation, F. . 


W (of waeren, Du.) cheer, diet, vie- 
95 Co 

FARE res, L. Gr.) a watch 
tower at N the Fo plies 


| PARTS, the Pow * Keen of ome 
03 n 


, 1 5 W 8 : 
Brain or pulſe, fifted from the bran, E. 
_ Guſt prepa 

des the office of ſperm or ſemen by ĩimpteg - 


remote, at the greateſt diftance.' 


modiſhneſs. 
FANTERMANS 2 men of repute and 
FASTING men ſubſtance, or rather 


another's peaceable behaviour, + «| 


| throughout the year, L. 


primarily implies the ſame with efatum, 3 


* * 
5 . 
. 


-FARINA farcundans (with Boraniſti) a fine 
in the male · flower of plants, 
which. being afterwards ſhed on the female, 


\nating it, L. 3 

FA RING (of fa pan, Sax.) to travel as 
-faring, travelling. . 

FA RING (of waeren, Du. to be well) liv- 
ing, enjoying, eating, Fc. 

To FARM (feonmian, Sax. to afford a 

livelihood, prendre 2 ferme, F.) to cultivate 
land, to hire a farm, &c. DES, 

FARM'ABLE, that may be let out te 


FAR/NESS ( feonneppe, Sax.) diſtance, 
length of way 8 8 
FAR'RIERS company © 
were incorporated, they P—— 
ſay, very early, and are 
a maſter, three wardens, | M 1 #/ 
twenty-four affiſtants, and . 
thirty -nine on the livery. FR 
Their armorial enſigus are | 
three horſeſhoes. They 
Have no hall, but meet at 
the George in Iron - munger 
Lane. ' ; 
. FAR-ROE-BUCK, a roe-buck in its 
fifth year, | 5 
FAR TTHER (fun don, Sax.) a greater 
way off, at greater diſtance. 4 
FAR/THEST (fun'Sepr, Sax.) moſt 


FASICES, bundles of reds, &c, carried be · 
fore the Roman magiſtrates. | 
FAS CIA, a ſwathe or ſwaddling band; al- 
ſo a ſwathe or long bandage uſed by Surgeons. 

FAS'CIA (in Archite&ure) one of the bands 
that make up the architrave, being three in 
number; alſo a range of ſtones that divide 
the ftories in building, L. 

FASH'IONABLENESS (of faon, F.) 


bond's men, pledges, ſureties, who in the 
time of the Saxons were to anſwer for one 


_ _FAS'TI, the Roman calender, in which 
were ſet down all days of feaſts, pleadings, 
games, ceremonies and other publick buſineſs 


FASTID'IOUS (faft:dioſus, L. faftidicux, 
F.) diſdainful, ee 85 
FASTID'IOUSNESS (of faftidieux, F. 
Faſtidieſus, L.) diſdainfulneſs. 
FAST'NESS (ferrinyrre, of  fapznian, 
Sax.) ſwiftneſs; alfo firmneſs. 
_ FAITALNESS ( fatalitas, L. fatalite, F.) 
unavoidableneſs, diſaſterouſneſs, „ 
. + FATE ( fatum, of fando, L. ſpeaking) it 


word or decree pronounced by God, or a fix d 


« 7 os 2 . OT INS ; ; 
# 4 . 
4 0 : : 3 
* y wy et. ET " 7 : : % MS {+} : 


| order of things, and allotted every perſon whit 


| n calls it a natural, invariable ſuc- 
other. 


che diſpoſition of a father; fatherly affection. 


* 


ſhall befal him. The Greais call it Bay and 
Elagirn, as tho" ute, a chain or neceſ- 
fary 3 of things indiflolubly linked toge- 
ther; and the moderns call it providence. 
Stoicul FATE, is by Cicero defined to be an 
order or ſeries of cauſes, wherein cauſe be- 
ing linked to cauſe, each produces other, 
and thus all things flow from one prime cauſe, 


on of all things ab &terno, each involving 


The FATES (fata, L.) the deftinies, accord- 
ing to the poets, the three fatal ſiſters, Clotbo, 
Lachefis and Atropos; which ſee. 

-+ Adoptive FATHER, is one who takes the 
children of fome other perſon, and owns them 
for his own. „ 

Natural FAT HER, is one who has illegi- 
timate children. 

Putative FAT HER, is he who is only the 
reputed or ſuppoſed father. 

To FATHER a thing upon one, 7. e. to 
lay the blame or crime to his charge. 

FA!THERLESNESS, the tate and con» 
dition of being without a father. 

FA'THERLINESS (fabenlicneyre, Sax.) 


FAT HERS (by way of empbaſis) the bi- 
ſhops of the primitive chureh; alſo arch- 
biſhops and biſhops of the preſent church; 
alſo perſons venerable for their age; alſo ſupe- 
riors of convents or monaſteries. 

FATID'IC ( fatidicus, L. fatidique, F.) 


fortelling or declaring-fate or deſtiny, or what a 
has been decreed by the fates, or has been a 
re-ordained. | | re 
FATIDICS ( fatidici. of fatum di- br 
FATID/ICKS & cere, L.) deſtiny- rea- 
ders, fortune - tellers. . c0 
FATIF'!EROUS ( fatifer, L.) bringing on th 
fate, bringing deſtruction. 
FAT'IGABLENESS (af fatigare, L.) lia- an 
bleneſs or capableneſs of being wearied, fatigued 45 
or tired. | 1s ; l) 
ca op e ( fatiloguas, L. ) a deiti- ] 
ny-reader, a ſooth-ſayer.. | at t 
FAT'NESS (faznerre, Sax,) a being fat; tot 
groſſneſs in body, &c. | G 
FAU'CEUS (with Anatomiſi:) the upper perk, 
part of the gullet. 8 : 9 
FAVIS'SA (with Antiquaries) a hole, pit by te 
or vault under ground, wherein ſome rarity a WW > fie: 
thing of great value was kept. _ Upon 
FAULT ( faut, faute, F. faltar, to be de- brd 1 
ficient, Spaniſh) 7. Offence ; fight crime ; “ 
ſomewhat liable to cenſure or objection. lard ] 


He that but conceives a erime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an annual fault. 
Then what muſt he expect who ſtill proceeds, 
To commit ſin, and work up thoughts to 


deeds. . 
Beſore his ſacred name flies every. faull, 


lentence whereby the Deity has preſcribed the\ 


And each exalted ftanga teems yith 8 75 
5 e Tk 2. Delect 


mits a fault, 


ſectively, erroneouſly. 


neſs, the being faulty or blameable. 


rampart about three or four fathoms wide, 


ö 
2. peſect, want, abſence : 3. FAA dif- 
ficulty : as the enquirer:is at a faut. 


To FAULT, to be wrong; to fail. 
2 FAULT, to charge en a feult, to 


TER, an offender, one 1 5 com- 


Then ſhe, be hold the faulter hive in fight 3 
This hand committed that ſuppoſed offence, 
p F. 4 ir fax. b. 9 
FAULTILY, not rightly; improperly, de- 


F AUL.TUINESS (plein des Fautes, r.) tad- 


FAUL'TLESS ( ſans | faute, 7. without 
fault z not deſerving blame; 
FAULT'LESNESS, A being tus from 
faults. . 
FAUL'TY (plein de fame; F.) that is bad, 
or has a fault or full of faults. 
FAVOUR, is oppoſed to. rigour, eſpecially 
in matters of juſties. 
FAIVOURABLEN ESS (of ads, $, 
I.) — moderateneſs, temperateneſs, |. 
neſs 
FAIVOURER (fauteur, F. fautor, L.) one 
who countenances or encourages, SS. 
FAUS/SEBRAY (in Fortificatien) a ſmall 


bordered with a parapet and banguette, the 
uſe of which is to defend the foſs. 
FAWN'ING (of pandian, Sax.) Aatter- 
ing, ſmoothing behaviour, | 
 FAYL!ING of Record (Lawterm) i is when 
an action is brought againft one who pleads | 
auy matter or record, and avers to prove it by 
record, and fails to bring it into court, or 
brings fach an one as is no bar to the action. 
FAYNT Pleader (Law term) is a falſe, 
covinous or colluſory manner of pleading, to 
the deceit of a third perſon. 
FF (in Mufick Books) ſands for forte forte, | 
and denotes very loud. 
FEAU'TY (fdelitas, . uu F.) fide- 
lity, loyalty. | 
FEALTY (feodalitas, L.) an oath taken 
it the admittance of tenant to be true 
to the lord of which he holds his land. 
General FEALTY, that which is to be 
performed by every. ſubje&t to his prince, 
Special FEALTY, is what is performed 
by tenants to their landlord. ; The forms are, | 
a fieeman doing Fealty holds his right hand 
upon a book, and ſays thus, Hear you 
b W. that J. R « ſpall be to you both * 
fil and true, and owe my fealty to vou, for the 
d] held of you, on the. terms d. 


A villain doing Fealty puts his right hand 
der the book, and = thus, Hear you, my 
4 W. that J. R. from this day. forth to you 
ful be true and faithful, and ſhall owe you 


nd ſhall be juſtified in bedy and goods, 
5 me MH and als 1 


ſaints, \ to 


FE 


| FEAR/FULLY..(yenbr Fullic, Sax.) af- 
ter a terrifying manner. 
We ute de pen ( pepdwlacy ye, Sax.) 
rehenfive of evil. 
"FEARLESS (tenhrleay, Fax.) youd of 
fear or apprehenſion of evil, bold, daring 
"FEARLESLY (fenhuleaxlie, Sar.) v 
out fear, undauntedly,  courageouſly. « 
FEAR/LESN SS (fenhrleayne 
Sax.) rehenſi veneſs of danger or dea 
Fal 


eaſineſs to be done or performed. 

To FEAST (feftum adornare, 5 L.)wo to make 
a feaft, to eat at a feaſt or feſti 

FEAS/TING, eating or drinking at or en- 
tertaining with a feaſt. 

Immoveable FEASTS, are thoſe that are 
celebrated the ſame day of the year, as Cbrift- 
— the Circumciſion, Epiphany, Candle- 


dy-da All-ſaints, the ſeveral days 
a” the 22 12 &c. 
Moweable. FE AS TS, are thoſe that are not 


confined to the ſame — of the year; the 
principal of which is Eafter, which gives law 
to Ea reſt, as Palm- dy, God -Friday, 


Ze ge, dec ' Alernon-day, 
Pentecoſt and Trini 527 

To Ar (of a Ban, Sax.) to 
ſcape alen, to furniſh, as to feather one's 
neſt, 


the boiling of ſugar ſo often or ſo long, 
blowing through the holes of the ſkimmer, 
or ſhaking a ſpatula with a back ſtroke, thick 


and large bubbles fly up on high, it is become 


feathered 3 and when after frequent trials 


thoſe bubbles are perceived to be thicker and 
in greater quantity, ſo that they ſtick: 8 


ſay the ſugar is greatly fæutber cl. 
FEATHIERLESNESS (feaSepleapnery, 
Sax.) the being without feathers or untledged. 
FEAT'LY, oddly, after ue 
couth manner. 
FEATN ESS, oddneſa, eee 
FEASUMINC (with Sar/ors) the ravelling out 
any great 7 or cable at the ends. 
ag aq TA/TION, an inclining to an 


ague, 

8 LOSITY ( en e 0 
the ſame as febri citation. 
FEBRICULO SE Tre L.) that 


hath or is ſubject to a high fever. 


FE'/CULA (in Pharmacy) 2 white; Sy 
ga» 


So | ſubſtance or es which ſubſides and 
telp me God 3 all his ſaints. | | thers at the bottom of the Juices or liquors of 


divers roots. 

FE/CULENC (fecutni, L.)dreggineſs, 
or being full of 

FECUNDNESS { — r.) fertility, 


tralty for the land I bold of you in villenage, | fruitfulneſs. : 
To FECUN/DIFY (ſecrets res L) 
render fruitful, 


* FIDE." 


1. ee Ser.) apprcben- 


NESS . — r. and neſe) ; 


FEA!THER-boiling (with cee 


and form as it were a flying flake, then they 


0 "of 


4 
4 7 


FE'DERAL Holineſs (with Divines) i. e. 
<ovenant holinefs, is attributed to 
young children born of chriſtian parents. and 
newly baptized, 28 being included within the 
5 nee., / | <7 . 
appertaining to a Tr 8 . 1 8 | 
70 FEE (of fea, Sag?\a fler) 4 reward, | 
Wa r.. 3 3 F * 
: E (as Spelman defines it) is a right which 
the vaſſal has in land, or fome immoveable 
thing of his lord's, to uſe the ſame, and take 
the profits of it N rendring to his 
ford ſuch feudal duties and ſervices as belong 
to military tenure 3 the mere propriety of the 

_ (oil always remaining to the lord, / | 

FEE abſo/ute, in an eſtate, Cc. of which 
« perſon is poſſeſſed in thoſe 
To us and our heirs for ever. : 

FEE Conditional, is that whereof a perſon . 

s poſſeſſed in theſe words, To us and our heirs. 
- FEE/BLENESS {fo:blefſe, F.) weakneſe, 
languidneſs. how „„ 

FEED, paſture, Milton. 

 FEEL/INGLY (of felan, Sax.) ſenſible, 
ver a feeling manner. 10 f 
FEELING, or touching, is one of the 
external ſenſes, whereby we get. the ideas of 
folid, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, hot, cold, 
wet, dry, or other tangible qualities; as 
alſo of ſtance, itching titillation, pain, Sc. 
Some have gone ſo far as to reduce all the 
other ſenſes to this, affirming that before we 
have any internal knowledge our ſeveral 'or- | 
gans are externally ſtruck, which excites the 


reſpective ideas of ſcent, Sc. 
FEET (forap, Sax.) e of an animal 
body; alſo a meaſure, in length 12 inches. 


FEET (in Poetry) the French and Tralian 
posts are unacquainted with feet and quantity; 
und ſome have weakly imagined that the 
. have none; but we find by a very 
ittle alteration, that the harmony of the 
fecteſt warde is  ſpoiledz and that plainly 

 ſhews, that the meaſure af feet and quantity, | 
being tfuly obſerved, makes the muſick, as 
may be perceived in what follows. TY 
When man on many multiplied bis kind, 
ben man:multiplied bis kind oh many. 

FEI'GNING ({/*inant, F. fingens, L.) mak. 
ing a ſhew of, counterfeitipg, Sc. 

A FEIN T (in Mufict) ſemi- tone, the 
ſame that is called Di. 

A FEIN T (in Rbetarict) 2 figure whereby 
the orator touches an ſomething, in making 
a ſhew of paſſing it over in filencgceQ. 
To FELI'CITATE (felicitare, L.) to 
make or render happy. evict 
_ FELICITOUS Su, L.) happy. 

FELICITOUSNESS (of felicitas, L.) 

. , happineſs, happy cireumſtance. 1 
FELICITY, the Goddefs (in Painting, &c. 

was repreſented as a lady ſitting on an imperi 
throne, holding in one hand a caduceus, and 


q 
4 
al 
N 


1 
Y 


* 


general words, | 


after a felonious manner, 


| that is deſig ned to be attacked. 


Fi ws 


eſtment trimmed with filver, 
FELL Wert, an herds 1 
P 


- FEL'/LOWS (in Fortification) are fix pi 
3 each 8 e den 20 r 
<ircle, and thoſe joined altogether by duledges, 
make an intire circle with twelve ſpokes, 
which make the wheel of a gun-carriage. 
FELLOWSHIP, agreement, harmony; 
alſo the place, dignity or profit a member of 
a college: in the univerſity enjoys. 
FELO DE SE (in Lew) one who commits 
felony by laying violent hands on himſelf; a 
ſelf- murderer, ſuch an one is to be interred 
without Chriſtian burial, with a ſtake drove 
thro? his corps, and to forfeit his goods. 
FELONIOUS (en felon, F. of felons, L.) 
FELO'NIOUSNESS, felonious quality or 
circumſtances. N ; 


FELTS, i, e. felt bats, were firſt made in 


— 


5 England by Spaniards and Datchmen, in the 


of the reign of king Henry VIII. 

FELUC'CA, a little veſſel with fix car, 
not covered over, and much uſed in the M- 
diterranean, It is in fize about that of a 
ſloop or chaloup. It may bear its helm on 
both fides, which is likewiſe ſhifted from be- 
hind forwards occaſionally. | 
FEN (with Geographers) a mooriſh, quagey, 
watery ground, Fens are of two kinds, the 
firſt ſo mixed with earth and water, as not to 
bear a man treading on them, which neither 
| receive nor ſend forth rivers ; the ſecond are 
or collations of water, with of 

dry land raiſed: here and there above the ſur- 
face of it, and theſe are oftentimes the heads 


or ſprings of rivers. 
FEN'C 
Se 


D 


ER (of defeagre, F.) a ſword-player, 


Simple FEN'CING, is what is 
directly and fimply on the ſame line. 
Compound FENCING, includes all the poſ- 
fible arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, 
and cauſe him to leave unguarded the place 
FENES'TRA' Rotunda C Anatomy) 3 hole 
in the barrel of the ear that leads to the coch- 
lea, and is covered by a fine membrane cloſed 
W. L. 4 bY, full of, 
FEN'NIS (Tenni g, Sax.) z Of 
FEN 5 2 with fens. 
FEO'DUM i (Old Recorgs) a lay - fee 
or land held in fee from a lay - lord, by com. 
mon ſervices, in oppoſition to the ecclehaſtica 
holding in frank almorne, L. | 
FEODUM Airis (Old Ree.) or 
FEODUM militare, knights fee, which by 
the uſual computation is 480 acres ; 24 4c 
making a wirgate, 4 virgates a hide, and 5 
hides a knight's fee, Ll. 
FEOF'FMENT (Ccmmon Larp) the gift c 
nt of honours, caſtles, manours, mel 


— 
8 3 S 5 BR F 2 L 


1 
4 ” 


in the other a cornucoia, clad in a purple 


ee 
U * = SEP 9 a 


the firſt propoſition: 
is an unive | negative, the ſecond a particu- 


ſeverity. is er ome ſeverity it neceſſary, 


1 as o 
nh * 
1 * 
7 
3 r * 


ible things of the like nature to another In 


fee ſimple, i. 6 to him and his heirsforeyer, | 
y the delivery of ſeifin, and t he | Aur of 
the thing given, whether the gift be made by 


deed or writing. 


 FERUNE (ferinus, Ls) of or like wild | 


RIO (with Logicians) a mood, when: 
a. categorical ſyllogiſm 


lar negative. Fo | 
FERISON (with Logicians) a term when 
the propoſitions, are anſwerable to ferio, as no. 


therefore ſomet hing t 
ant. | Wir 
a FER/MENT (in 1250 any kind of 
body, which being applied to 6 
duces a fermentation therein, as the acid in 
leaven, &c. See Fermentation. 

Jo be in a FER 
or warm in mind. 


is neceſſary is not plea- 


or puff up as leaven or. yeaſt does; to work 


a3 beer or other liquors do, ſo as to clear itſelf Þ 


from dregs and impurities. 


FERMENTA!TION, an inteſtine motion 


or commotion of the ſmall inſenſible particles 
of a mixt body, ariſing without any apparent 
mechanical cauſe, as. when leaven or yeaſt 
ferments. e eee 5 
FERMENTATION (with Phyſicians) any 
gentle motion of the parts of blood or 
juice, that is occaſioned by ſomething that 
helps to clarify, exalt and render them more 
ſubtil; fo as to reduce them to a healthful ; 

and natural ſtate. 3 
FER MEN TATION (with Chymiſts) a 
kind of ebullition or . bubbling: up, raiſed by 
the ſpirits that endeavour to get out of a mixt 
body.; ſo that meeting with groſs earthy parts, 
which oppoſe. their ery: they ſwell and 

render the liquor thin, till they find their way. 

FER'RET, a little 4 footed animal about 
the lize of a weaſle, with a long ſnout and 
tuck tail, it has but 4 teeth, but with theſe 
it bites mortally';., but being muzzled it is put 
— ay ul Poem orga 
es into ' at 

mouths of the holes. _y "Wn 
FER RU'/GINOUSNESS (of ferrugineus, 
L.) being like, or of the nature roy iron. 
RRU/RE, a ſhoeing of horſes, F. 
To FER'RY (probably of xanan, to paſs 
oyer, or of ferri, L. to be carried) a place in 
a nyer where perſons, horſes, coaches, &c. 
Da nt ta, 

TILNESS (ferti/itas, L,) frui 
alf S (fertilitas, L.) ls, 


1 uit or plentiful... 
N '# eres. L. fe 7 F. 8 1. 
Hot, boiling z 2. hat in- temper, 9 | 


. 


another, pro- 


MENT", to be diſcompoſed | 
'To FERMEN'T (fermentare, L.) to riſe | 


To FER'TILIZE (fertiliſer, F.) te make || 


1 . So ſpake the fervent angel 3 but his zel 
None ſeconded, as out of ſeaſon judg d, 

Or fingular and raſh. ME. Par. Len. 
FER. V ENTLY, eagerly, vehemently, with . 


FERVIDITY _ 7. (ferviditas, L.) fer- 


erneſs. * 8 | 
"FERULA (with Surgeons) ſplints or light 
chips made of fine paper dae ogether, or 

leather, &c, for binding up, looſened or dif. 
jointed bones, after they have, been Tet again, 


. abc ii a l Ea 

Heat, warm tn. de 
Like bright Aurora, whoſe refulgent ray 
Fortells the ferwour of enſuing dag, 
And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks te- 


To (ag EW frofn the threat ned heat. 


Auer, 
Theſe filver drops, like morning dew, 


Foretell the fer out of the day; 
So from one cloud ſoft ſhnow rs we view, 
13 Ann, K. 


j « pe. 
2. Heat of mind, zeal, ardor of devotion. 
FER VOR F the Matrix, a diſeaſe when. 
the intire ſubſtance of the womb is extreme 
hot , attended with a paifi and heavineſs of 
the loins, a loathing, ſuppreſſion of urine or 
the like; at the ſame time the patient being 
very defirous of copulation, though by reaſon 
of pain at the ſame time ſhe fears it. 


ES!TLVOUSNESS (of v, L.] plea-\ 
. 


ſantneſs, wittineſa, jocular 
' FESTOONS 3 
{in Archie.) M y 
them Fefloons, iy 
rob. of En "ie. 

. merry, g- 
vial, being uſu- 8 
ally applied on a 
feſtival occaſions) an orn 


0 an ornament of carved work 
in manner of wreaths or garland (hanging 
down) of flowers or lea ves twiſted together, 
thickeſt at the middle, and ſuſpended by the 
two extremes, whence it hangs down perpen- 
dicularly as in Wa e 
FETCH (in, Trade) an oyer · reaching or 
charging more than thoyld. be. e UI 
FETCH, a deception or gloſs upon a mat. 
ter, a ſybril come over; or funding of a per- 
ſons intentions, inclinatigns, Sc., by aſking, 
erg ſeeming not to relate to the matter 
and. 


FETCH bin up - Sea. Phraſe _fgnifies give 
1 * garde f. 7 e - 125 
T'IDNESS n L.) ſtinking- 
neſs, ill - ſavour. t 
FkU DAL ; | 


kn platys warm in 40, Mming with. 


| FEODAL 


* * 


U'DATORY, a vaſfal or perſun who 


of a ſovereign in fee, 7, e. on condition 


 FEUDS (with Crvilians) a volume of the 
civil law, | 
cuſtoms and ſervices, which a vaſſal does to 
his ſovereign prince or lord, for the lands vr 
fees that he holds of him. 
© Hin Eſſential FE'VER, is one, the primary 
eauſe of which is in the blood itſelf, and does 
not ariſe as an effect or ſymptom from any 
other diſeaſe in the ſolids or other parts. 
A Symptomatical FEVER, is one which 
ariſes as an accident or ſymptom of ſome il. | 
order that is antecedent to t. 
A Diary FEVER, is that which ordinarily 
does not laſt longer than 24 hours. 
4A Hefick FEVER (of earn, of Atte, 
Gr. habitude) is one that is Now and durable, 


_ extenuating and emaciating the body by in- | 


ſenfible degrees. | bes 
Putrid FEVER, one arifing from the diſ- 

charge of putrid, purulent matter from ſome 

morbid part, as an ulcer in the lungs.  ... 


Burni a very acute fever, 


"g 
Aal, FEVER 


a delirium and other violent ſymptoms. 

A Colliguative FEVER, one wherein the 
whole body is conſumed and emaciated in a 
. Hort time, the ſolid parts and the fat, &c. 

are melted down, and carried off by a Diar- 
rbæa, Sweat, Urine, &c. E 

A Rueotidien FEVER, is one where the 
paroxiſm returns every day. 1 

* A dowble ee FEVER, is one the 
paroxiſm of which comes twice in 24 hours. 

Tertian FEVER, one which returns every 
other day, and is of 2 kinds, legitimate and 
ſpariqus. — Th = TE Fg | 

A legitimate Tertian FEVER, is one chat 
laſts only 12 heyrs, and is followed by an 


abſolute intermiſſion. 
A double Tertian FEVER, is one that re. 
only every 4th day. © | jon wh 

1 Triple Quartan FEVER, is 

the ſymptoms common to other fevers, have 
cantagious and mortal. 15 | 
on the qth day, or oftner on the 7th day, 
FE'VERISH, having the ſymgroms gf ” 


| 
of aa fealty and homage or other ſervice, | 
d called, becauſe it contains the 


| attended with a ve- | 
hement heat, intolerable thirſt, a dry cough, f 


whereof the nerves are compoſed, theſe are 
alſo called ſenſitive fibre... 
 FVBULA, a button, L. 5 
| FIBULAEVUS (Anatomy) a muſcle of the 
leg called Peroneeus primus, I. 
FIBULA (with ancient 3 a ſort of 
material ot bandage for the cloſing up wounds, 


«4 ſpurious Textian FEVER, holds longer 
than 32 hours, and ſometimes 18 or 20 "inf 
turns twice every other day. 5 

A Quartan FEVER, is one which returns 
Jo | | 
A double Quartan FEVER 
| Has 2 paroxiſms every 4th day. 
one that 
has 3 paroxiſms every 4th dax. 
ru pee FE VERS, are ſuch as, befides 
their criſis attended with cutaneous eruptions. 
* Peftilential FEVERS, are ſuch as are acute, 
© Perechial FEVERS, are a malignant kind 
of fevers, wherein, deſides the other fevers 
there appear petechize or red ſpots like tea 
dites on the breaft, ſhoulders and abdomen, 
fever ; or incligable to fever. | 


| 


1 ; * 
FE!VERISHNESS, feveriſh ſymptoms 4 
. 
FEVILLA S (in Cookery) ſmall 
| FEWINESS (of peapneyye, Sax.) ſmall. 
[Rh 07 nes, Et OT T3 
F FAU'T' (in the ſrale of Meuffct) the 
ſeventh or laſt note of the 3 ſeptenaries of the 


'Gamur. 
FI'BRA, a fibre, a ſimilar part of the anj- 
mal body, called alſo a filament; 
FIBRES 7 (in Anatomy) are long lender 
FIBERS ' threads, Which being vari- 
ouſly interwoven or wound up, form the va. 
rious ſolid parts of an animal body, or they 
are round, . oblong veſſels in an animal, by 
which the ſpirits are convey'd to all parts of 
the body, ſo that the fibres are the ſtamen or 
matter of an animal. | 
FIBERS (in Botany) threads or hair-like 
rings in plants, roots, Ke. | 
Be FIBRES are by Anatomiſis diſtinguiſhed 
into 4 kinds, as carnous or fleſhy, nervous, 
rendinous, and ofſtkous or bony ; which again 
oy divided, according as they are fituated, 
ro Nr WE. " . I 
Direct longitudinal FIBRES, thoſe are ſuch 
as proceed in right-lines, 1 
Tranſverſe FIBRES, are ſuch as go acroſs 
the longitudinal ones. 
' Obligue FIBRES, are ſuch as croſs or in. 
terſe them at unequal angles. 
Muſcular FIBRES, are ſuch whereof the 
muſcles or fleſhy parts of the body are com- 
poſed, theſe are called motive fibres. 
Nervous FIBRES, are thoſe minute threads 


concerning which authors differ. Guido ſays, 


that theſe fbu/a's were made of iron circles, Gin 
as it were ſemicircles crooked backwards on 2 
both fides, the hooks whereof being faſtened ing 
on both ſides to the gaping wound, anſwered F 
exactly one another. Celſus ſays, that fbua's, pref 
were made of. a- needle-tull of ſoft-untwiſted &:. 
ſilk or thread, wherewith they ſewed the lips 7 
of rhe gaping wound together. whe 
FIBULA (with Anatomſis) the leffer and cord, 
outer bone of the leg, the focile minus. Hip. be te 
pocrates uſes the word for that part only of = 
the bone that formt the outer ancle; perhaps of 


becauſe they uſed to buckle their ſhoes in that 
lace, | . NE ee 1 5, — 0 
FICK'LENESS, inconftancy, variablench, 
wayering in mind, changeable humour. 
f FIOTILENESS (of fcrilis, L.) earthineſs, 
or the being made of earth, as earthen vellels, 
of the quality of earth, - Do. 
FICTITIOUSNESS (of f&itius, I. 
eignedngls, counterfeirneſs, p- 
1 1 | 


r1DDLING (of Halen, Teut.) playing 
ppon a fiddle 3 alſo doing or acting triflingly. 

FIDEJUS'/SOR (in Civi/ Law)' a ſurety, 
one who is a pledge and ſurety for another, 


ially in a pecuniary affair. 
pf LIT V lle, L. fdelite, F.) 


fithfulneſs, integrity, honeſty, 


FIDU/CIAL 1 L.; truſty, ſure. 


FIDUCIARY (faduciarins, L.) truſty, 
ſure ; alſo taken upon truſt, ſo as to be re- 
Rored again. 4 38 

FIE (f#{ F. wab! L.) an inter jection de- 
noting dilapprobation on account of abſurdity, 
obſcenity, &c., 

FIELD Offcers (in an Army) are ſuch as 
have the power and command over a whole 
regiment, vis, Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Major; but thoſe whoſe commands reach no 
farther than a troop, are not field- officers. 

FIELD of a Painting, the ground of it, 

FIELD Works (in Fortif.) are works thrown 


up by an army in the befieging of a fortreſs; | both 


or by the beſieged in defence of the place. 
FIE'RABRAS (i. 6. fierce at arms) an 
heQor or bully, F. 5 | 
FIERCENESS { ferocitas, L. ferocite, F.) 
curſtneſs, ſternneſs, beſtial fury. 


FI'ERINESS (Fy niegneyy, Sax.) fiery 
| 


or furious nature or quality, 
FIERY (Fypicg, Sax.) hot, furious, haſty, 
c. 
FIFE, a county in Scotland, &c, 
FIFE (fifre, F.) a fort of wind muſick, a 
ſmall pipe. e 
FIGA/RY, (g. d. vagary, of vagari to 
rove and ramble up and down) a roving or 


manners and paſſions of men, either to their 
praiſe or reproach. 1 Fe 
FIGURATIVE (fgurativus, L..) of or 
pertaining to, or ſpoken by way of figure, or 
had hong hes under ſome obſcure reſemblance. 
FIGURATIVE Stile, is one which abounds 
in figures. 5 
FIG URATIVELVY {(fgurement, F. fgu- 
rative, L.) after a figurative manner, or 
_ by way wr | 805 
IGURE (in Theology) the myſteries repre · 
ſented or pr pred be to us under Ts 
tain types in the Ola Tiflament, | 
FIGURE (with Grammar.) an expreſſion 
which deviates from the common and na- 
tural rules of grammar; either for the fake 
of elegancy or brevity, as when any word is 
left to be ſupplied by the reader, &c. 
Regular FIGURE, is one which is equila- 
teral and equiangular. 
Irregular FIGURE, is that which is not 


FIGURE. (in Conicks) is the rectangle 
made under the /atus refum and tranſverſum 
in the Hyperbola. | 

FIGURE (in ArchireFure) ſculpture, re- 
preſentation of things made on ſolid matter. 

FIGURE (in Painting, Drawing, &c. ) the 
lines and colours which form the repreſenta- 
tion of a man or any thing elſe,, 


} FIGURE (in Dancing) the ſeveral ſteps 


which the dancers make in order and cadence, 
which mark divers figures on the floor, 


| FIGURE (in Rbererict] is when a word is 


uſed to ſignify a thing which is not proper to 
it, and which uſe bas applyed to ſomething 


roaming about; alſo a caprice or whimſey. { elfe; then that manner of expreſſion is figura- 


FIGHT/ER (of pyhz of fgeohzan, Sax.) 
one who fights. | 

Running FIGHTS (at Sea) are where the 
enemies ſhip does not ſtand the battle, but is 
continually chas'd. | 

FIGIURAL Numbers 7 areſuchnum-' 

FIG'URATIVE Numbers 5 bers as do or- 
dinarily repreſent ſome geometrical figure, and 
are always confidered in relation thereto, be- 
ing either /ineary, ſuperficial or ſolid, © 

FIG'UR ANCE « (figurantia, L.) an ex- 
rreſing » figuring, or drawing forms or ſhapes, 

C. : ; 


FIG'URATE Deſcant (with Muſ.) is that 
wherein diſcords are intermix'd with the con- 
cords, call'd alſo florid deſcant, and may aptly 
be termed the rhetorical part of muſick, in- 
aſmuch as here are brought in all the variety 
of points, ſyncopes, figures, and whatever 
Uſe is capable of affording an ornament to 

compoſition, | . 

FIG'URATE counterpoint (in Muſ.) that 
vherzin there is a mixture of diſcords along 
with the concords, | e 
, IGURATTION, a faſhioning, a reſem- 

ance, a ſhape; alſo a chimerical viſion, L. 

FIGCURATION (with Rhetoricians)] a fi- 


tive; or figures are manners of expreſſion diſ- 
tin from thoſe that are natural and common. 
FIG'URES (in Rbetorick) are not to be 
looked upon only as certain terms invented b 
Rbetoricians for the ornament of their lk 
courſe. God has not. denied to the ſoul what 
he has granted to the body; as the body 
knows bow to repel injuries, ſo the ſoul can 
detend itſelf as well, and it is not by nature 
immoveable, when it is, attacked; all the 
figures which the ſoul makes uſe of in diſ- 
courſe, when it is moved, have the ſame ef- 
fect as the poſtures of the body. Figures in 
diſcourſe are as proper to defend the mind, as 
poſtures are to defend the body in corporeal 
attacks 5 * 
are ſuch as bad orators affect when they mea- 
ſure their words, and give them a cadence to 


ing compared to theſe that are ſtrong and per- 
ſuaſive, are like the poſtures in a dance to 
thoſe in a battle. The art and affectation that 
appears in a painted diſcourſe, ſays a certain 
author, are not the character of a ſoul truly 
touch'd with the things it ſpeaks of, but 
under no concern at all, 


dare in which there is a repreſentation of this | 


ay es FIGURES 


T1 eatrical FIGURES (among Rhetoricians) 


tickle the ears; tho* they figure their diſ- 
| courſes, yet it is with ſuch figures, which be- 
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FIGURES of Diſcour e, are extraordinary 
ways of ſpeaking, very different from the com- 
mon and natural. 

FIGURES of Words (among Rbetoriciant) 
are quite different from figures of diſcourſe ; 
for figures of diſcourſe ate produced chiefly by 
the agitations of the ſoul ; figures of words 
are the calmneſs and ſtudy of the mind. A} 
Ggure of words confifts ſometimes in the re- 
petition of the ſame word, the ſame letter, 
and the ſame found, which, tho' it is often 
difagreeable, yet never ſhocks when the repe- 
tition is made with art. This repetition is 
made fometimes in the beginning of ſentences, 
Tometimes in the middle, and ſome:imes in the 
end of ſentences, | 

FIG'URED (gur, F. figuratus, L. ) re- 
prefented, having figures or forms drawn up- 
on it. 

FI'LCHER (an filon, F.) a private thief. 

FILET with Botanifs) is uſed to ſignify 
thoſe threads that are uſually found in the 
middle of flowers, as the Lily, Tulip, &c. 

FIL'IALNESS (of Fliatio, L.) ſonſhip. 

FIL'LET { filum, L. filiet, F.) the fleſhy 
part of the leg of a calf, ſheep, Qc. adjoin- 
ing to the loin. : 

FILLET (in Anat.) the extremity of the 
"membranous ligament under the tongue, more 
commonly called the Frenurm or bridle. 


s 


FIL'LETS (with Painters) a little rule or | 


riglet cf leaf- gold drawn over certain mould- 
ings, or on the edge of frames, pannels, &c, 
FIL/LETED (of filer, F. of filum, L. a 
thread) having a fillet or fillets. 
FIL'LIGRANE (of lum and granum, L.) 
a kind of inrichment on gold and ſilver, deli 
cately wrought in manner of little threads or 
ins, or both intermix'd, | | 
To FILLIP (probably g. fly up) to throw 
up a piece of money with one's finger and nail; 
alſo to hit with the ſa me method. 
FILM INESS (of Film, Sax.) filmy qua- 
, or abounding with films or thin ſkins. 
© FILMYY (Filmic, Sax. probably of wela- 
men, L.) having or being full of films, 
_"FIL'TERED Altre, F. of filtrum, a 
FIL'TRATEDY ſtrainer, L.) ftrained 
through a paper, cloth, '@c, 
FILTH 
thy manner. 
' FILTH'/INESS (Fisinerre, Sar.) 
-dirtineſs, impurity, obſceneneis, naſtineſs, 
Se. ; | 
_ FIL/THY (Fisc, Sax.) dirty, baſe, im- 
pure, naſty, obſcene. | 


— 


FUNALLY (Fnalement, F. Fnaliter, L.) 
in the laſt place, in the end. ; 
_ FIND/IBLENESS (of findrbilis, L.) capa- 
bleneſs of being cleft. TW | 
' FI'NENESS (fine, L. 
neſs in cloaths ; alſo thinne 
threads incloth, &c, | , 
FINES for Alienation {Law term) were 


, ſpruceneſs, gay- 
s and ſmallneſs of 


i 


chief, for licence to alien 
leaft in Law) to 


its own, ferce does not execute the 
the cognizee. 


the 


; 


q 


I 


LY (of Fil$ilic, Sax.) after a fil- | 


| 


_ - FIN'ISHING (with Arcbitecit) is frequent- 


or make over their 


8 Lr) is ſuch, as 
gives a preſent poſſeſſion (at 
a cognizee, ſo that he needs 
no writ of habere facias ſeiſinam, for executing 
the ſame, but may enter. 
A FINE Executory (in Law) is ſuch ag of 
poſſeſſion in 


A fingle FINE (in Law) one by which 
nothing is granted or tendered back again 
the cognizees to the cognizors or any of 
ag ; 
A double FINE, contains a grant and ren. 
der back either of fome rent, common, or 
other thing out ef the land, Cc. to all or 
ſome: of the cognizors for ſome eſtate, limit- 
ing thereby the remainder to rangers, not 
named in the writ or covenant. 
FINE Drawing, a rentering, a fine and 
imperteptible ſewing up the parts of a cloth, 
c. torn or rent in the drefling, wear- 
ing, Se. . F "1 

FINES!SE, finenefs, that peculiar delicacy 
perceived in works of the mind; alſo the 
niceſt, molt ſecret or ſublime parts of any art 
or ſcience, 0 IK . 
FIN*ICALNESS (prob. of „jn or ſineſſe, F. 
affectedneſs in dreſs. (pf 4 * 
FIN'ISHER (celui gui finit, F. finitor, I.) 
one who finiſhes, ends, or makes compleat. 


lands to others. | 
A FINE Executed (in 


of its own force 


ly applied to a Crowwning, Croter, &c. raiſed 

over a piece of building to terminate, com- 

pleat or finiſh it. | 
L.) bounded- 


FINITE'NESS (of Anitas, 
neſs, determinateneſs. 

FINITEUR (in Lallan, riding Academies) 
a term uſed importing the end of a career or 
courſe. . 
FINIITIVE ( fnitirors, L.) defining, 

FIRE (Fyne, Sax, woe, Gr.) 

FIRE (with NMaturaliſts) is by ſome defined 
to be a company of particles of the third ele- 
ment, moved with the moſt rapid motion 
imaginable; or a lucid and fluid body, con- 


ſiſting of earthy particles, moſt ſwittly mor- F 
ed by the matter of the firſt element, upon in t 
which they ſwim, as it were. Sept 
Fire is not only propagated ſeveral ways, ſpa 
where there is none. 1. By collecting the and 
fun's rays in a convex glaſs, which will ſet fire Bout 
to that point on which the rays fall, provic- Poun 
ed it to be a combuſtible matter, i. e. ſuch 3 Fl 
will burn. 2. By ſtriking flints one againſt wply 
the other or againſt ſteel. 3. By rubbing wood Natur 
or iron, or any other ſolid body, a great while FI 
together and very hard, at laſt it will take ficial 
fire; alſo by winding cords about a ſtick, and em: 
ſwiftly twitching them this way and that wa), FI] 
will ſet them on fire. - Some hard canes ſtruck earth, 
with a tobaceo-pipez will force out fire. filleq 
As to the ecke of fire, they are vario N "an 
Likec 


certain fines paid to the King by his tenants in 


as the matter that feeds it... If fire be Tal 


» 


. 
or looſer materials, they begin to flame; 
r excite a flame, both (oy and com- | 
buſtible matter muſt have the advantage of a | 
reaſonable free air, or elſe the fire is choaked 
and goes out, And tho” a place is not wholly | 
without air, yet if that air have no commu- 
nication witk the open air, ſo as to go back - 
ward and forward thro* ſome paſſage, the ma- 
terials ſet on fire muſt go out; whereas fire 
in an open place will continue to burn till all 
the fewel is ſpent. A lighted candle quickly 
goes out in a glaſs ſo well ſtopt that no air can 
come into it. | 
FIRE {according to the ancient Philoſophers) 
- was accounted an element in nature, created 
with the quality of heating, burning or deſtroy- - 
ing whatever had too great a mixture of it; 
but according to the modern Philoſophy, it is 
defined to be only the effect of a violent or 
rapid motion, excited in or upon the conſum- 
ing body, fo that whatever „ watmg or 
burns, is called fire, . ; 
FIRE (Mecaphorically) is us'd to fignify 


, courage, ſpirit, metal, vivacity or briſkneſs 
e in mankind, or animals 3 and at other times 
t it is us'd of the matter of fire, as coals, 
wood and other combuſtibles, by the name of 
r firing. | 
) Greek FIRE, a compoſition of combuſtible 
3 matter compounded by one Callinicus, an engi- . 
neer of Heliopolis in Syria, in the ſeventh cen- 
t- tury, in order to deſtroy the Saracens ſhips, 
ed which was by that means effected by the ad- 
m⸗ miral of the emperor Pogonatus's fleet, and ; 


340000 men deftroy'd, 
The ingredients of this compoſition or fire 


were Sulpbur, Naphthe, Pitch, Gums, 
ies Bitumen and other drugs; and the property 
r or of it was that it would burn briſkeſt in water; 
and would diffuſe it ſelf on all ſides, according 
to the impreſſion given it. It was not to be 
quench'd by any 458 but oil or a mixture of 
inet vinegar, urine and ſand. In the uſing of it 
ele- it was blown out of long tubes of copper, or ſhot 
otion t out of croſs bos or other ſpringy inſtru- 
con- ments. 
mor- FIRE of London, a dreadful confla gration 
upon WW in the year 1666, which began the ſecond of 


September, in Pudding-lane, and in three days 


ways, ſpace conſumed 78 pariſh-churches, 5 chapels, 
3 che and beſides halle and the Exchanges, 13200 
et fire houſes ; the whole laſs valued at 9900000 
rovid- Pounds ſterling, 4 | | | 
uch 33 FIRE, as to give the fire to a borſe, is to 
againit BN ply the firing-iron red hot to ſome preter- 
g wood natural ſwelling, in order to diſcuſs it. 

t while FIRE Ships, are ſbips charged with arti- 
U take ficialfire-works, who having the wind of an 
k, and aemy's ſhip, grapple her and ſet her on fire. 
at Was FIRE-POTS (with Engineers) are ſmall 
; ſtruck earthen pots, into which is put a grenade 
ie filed with powder, and covered with a piece 


lighted, which is to be thrown by a handle of 


1 


— 


f parchment and two matches laid acroſs | 


"5 a” 
, 3 


'FIRE-BARE 2 (ofFy ne bean nan, Sar.) 

FIRE-BOOT S a ſort of beacon to be ſer 

on the higheſt hjl] in every hundred through 
out the kingdom of England, | - 

Elementary FIRE 7 is ſuch as it exiſts in 

Pure FIRE itſelf, and which we 
properly call fire; of itſelf it is inperceptible, 
and only diſcovers itſelf by certain effects 
which it produces in bodies. 

Common FIRE 7 is that which exiſts in 

Culinary FIRE F ignited bodies, or is ex- 
cited by the former in combuſtible matter. 0 

Potential FIRE, is that contained in cauſticle 
medicines, | 

FIRE-Norlers, labourers or under-officers 
to the fire-maſters, | 

Wheel FIRE (with Chymifts) one that Is 
lighted all round a.crucible or other veſſel, to 
heat it all alike. | | 

Olympick FIRE, is that of the ſun, col- 
lected in the focus of a burning mirrour, 

Aual FIRE (with Surgeons) is a hot iron. 

FIRE- Mafeer (in our Train of Artillery) an 
officer who gives directions, and the propor- 
tions of the ingredients for all the compoſitions 
of fire - works. 

FIRE Stone, a ſtone uſed about chimneys 
or fire- hearths, which receives, retains, and 
alſo emits heat. | 

FIRE-EZzter, a ſort of charlatan, or one 
who pretends to eat fire before ſpectators at 
ſhews. 

FIRE-MWorli, are preparations. made of 
gun- powder, ſulphur, and other inflammable 
. on occaſion of publick rejoicings, 

c. | 

Wild-FIRE, a fort of artificial or factitious 
fire, which will burn even under water; and 
alſo with greater violence than out of it. 

Walking FIRE, a Zack in a Lanthorn, or 
Will in a Wiſe. 2 

St. Anthony's FIRE, a certain diſeaſe. 

Degrees of FIRE (with Chymifts) are five. 
The firft degree is equal to the natural heat 
ol a human body, or that of a hen hatching 

eggs. 

The ſecond degree, is ſuch as gives a perſon 
pain, — does not deſtroy or conſume the 
parts, as that of a ſcorching ſun. 

The third degree, is that of boiling water, 
which ſeparates and deftroys the parts of bo- 

5 I 


dies. EF; 

The fourth degree, is that which melts me- 
tals and deſtroys every thing elſe. : 

The ffrb degree, is that whereby gold is 
made to emit fumes and evaporate. | 

FIRRKIN. Man, one who buys ſmall beer of 

the brewer, and ſells it again to his cuſtomers. 

FIRM (firms, L.) 1. Strong, not cafily 
pierced or ſhaken, hard, oppoſed to ſoft: 2. 
conftant, ſteady, reſolute, fixed, unſhaken. 
The man that's reſolute and juſt, 
Firm to his principles and truft, 


- 


. 
i * * 


bn de burn what they defign to ſet 


5 8 


Wap. 
| is 


*% 
* 


FI 
FIZ/ZING (wes, F.) a breaking wind 


back wards without a noiſe. 


firm, to eſtabliſh, to fix. KH oe oo 
Oh thou, who free ſt me from my doubtful tate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate | 
Re preſent till 3 O goddeſs, in our aid 
Proceed, and firm thoſe omen. thou haſt made. 
| ts 5 Pope's Stat. 
2. To fix without wand' ring. e 
FIRMAMENT {(firmamentum, L.) the ſky, 
the heavens. 5 e 
The firma ment expanſe of liquid, pure, 
Tranſparent, elemental air, diffus'd 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 
Of this great round. Milt. Par. Loft. 
 FIRMNESS, ſtability, hardneſs, ſolidity, 
ſteadineſs, conſtancy, reſolution. 
FIRMA (in the Practiet in Scotland) a 
duty which the tenant pays to his landlord. 
FIR MAN (in India, or the Magul's coun- 
try] a paſſport or permit granted to foreign 
veſſels to trade * 85 their juriſdiction. 
FIR MARV, a farmer's right to the lands 
and tenementslet to him, ad frmam, Latuterm. 
FIR TME (Old Rec.) a farm or land and te- 
nements, hired at a certain rate. | 
 FIRMINESS (in a Philoſefbical Senſe) ac- 
cording to Mr. Boyle, confiſts, in that the 
particles which compoſe ſuch bodies as ate 
commonly called firm or ſolid, are pretty 
groſs, and are either ſo much at reſt, or ſo 
_ entangled one with another, that there is a 


mutual coheſion, or ſticking together of their 


parts, ſo that they cannot flow from, ſlice 
overs or ſpread themſelyes every way from 
one another, as the parts of fluid bodies can, 
or it is defined to be a conſiſtence or that ſtate 
of a body, wherein its ſenfible parts are fo 
united together, that a motion of one part 
Induces a motion of the reſt, 

FIRST Fruits, the profits of ſpiritual liv- 
ings for one year, which in old time were 
given to the Pope throughout Chriftendom, but 
here in England, tranſlated to the king, by 
Rat. 26of Henry VIII. and queen Anne, in the 
third year of ber reign, granted that whole 
revenue to ſettle a fund for the augmentation 
of the poor clergy. _ 5 

FIRST Fruits (among the Fes) were the 
firſt produce of ripe corn, and other fruits, 
alſo of man or beaſts, which they were com- 
manded to offer to God to ſanctify and pro- 
cure a bleſſing on the reſt of the preduct. 
FSC (Aſcus, L.) the treaſury of a prince 
or ſtate; or that to which all things due to 
the public k do fall. 5 : 

Green FIS H, is what has been lately ſalted 
and ſtill remains moiſt. 

Red FISH, is ſome freſh fiſh broiled on a 
eriliron, then fryed in oil, and afterwards 
bartelled up in ſome proper liquor. 


Oviparous FISHES, ſuch as produce their 


kind by eggs or ſpawn. | Tet 
«6 andy FISHES, ſuch as produce their 
kind alive. 0h „„ 


- 


| firſt of which is called the 


| | Their armorial enſigns are azure, three al. 


WOES, 


Fluviatile FISHES, river fiſh, < 
Cetaceous FISHES, thoſe of the whale kind. 
Cartilaginous FISHES, ſuch as have many 
cartilage orgriſtles, as thornbacks, & c. 
Spinous FISHES, ſuch as have prickles, as 
thornbacks, &c. E-: 
FI'SH-MONGER (Fipc-mangene, Sax.) 
a ſeller of fiſh, | 
FISH-MONGERS, they were formerly 
Py _ Ons the Stock- | 
and Salt - -monger s, 
who united wh s wy iy 
They are fix wardens (the 


prime wardens) 28 aſſiſt - 
ants, and 222 upon the 
livery ; their fine is about 
141. They are the 4th - 
of the 12 companies. 


phins nazant in pale, between two pair of lu- 
cies ſalterwiſe proper crowned or, on a chief 
gules, fix keys in three ſaltires (the ward end 
upwards) as the crowns, The creſt on a hel- 
met and torce, two arms ſupporting an im- 
perial crown upon the ſecond. The ſupporters 
a merman and maid, the firſt armed, the lat - 
ter with a mirror in her left hand proper. 
The motto, All worſbip be ts God alone. 

FIS'SILE (#/#/is, L.) that may be cleft, 

FISSILENESS (of ffflis, L.) aptneſs to bo 
cleaved. | N 

FISK'ING, running about here and there, 
flirting from place to place. 

FIS TULATED (f/ulatus, L.) having a 
fiſtula. | 1 

FIS TV Ci, blows with the fiſt. 

A FIT (9: d. a fight) it being a conflict be- 
tween nature and the diſeaſe. ; 

To FIT (be piz zan, Sax,) to agree vith, 
be ſizeable to, to beſeem. 

FITS of eaſy Reflection of the Rays of Light 
(in Opticks) the diſpoſition of the rays to be 
reflected at any time. Sir Iſaac Newton. 

FITS of eaſy Tranſmiſſion (in Opticks) the 
diſpoſition of the rays of light to be tranſ- 
mitted, Sir Iſaac Newton. 
' FIVE (Fif, Sax.) V, or 5. 


FIVE-FOLD (Fif-fealÞ, Sax.) five times wi 

as much. | N 
FIVE-FOOT, a ſort of ſea · inſect, called 21 
alſo a ſtar - fiſr. | EN 
To FIX (fixum, ſup, of figere, L. fix", F 
IF.) to faſten, to ſet, to appoint. cha 
FIX/ED (Haut, L. fac, F.) faſtentd, ent: 
ſertled, ſet, appointed. 25 of t 
FIXIEDNESS to a thing, cloſe application, 5 
attachment, Scene nn with 
- FIXEDNESS (with Chymiſts) a quality op- ed a 
poſite to vo atility. £7 
Fix T Bodies ( in the general) are ſuch 2 with 
| neither fire nor any corroſive has ſuch effect on, Croſs 
as to reduce or reſolve them into their comp** Fl 
nent elements, i. e. abſolutely to deſtroy them. : 
i 


FIXT Bedies (with Chymifis) 


ſuch w_ | 


L. 


FL 
Ke violence of the fire without evaporating. 
FLAB/BINESS: (probably of labilis, L. 
wet things being commonl ſo) limberneſs, 
ſoftneſs and moiſtneſs ; oppoſite to ſtiffneſs. 
FLACCID'ITY (of flaceidys, L. Paſ-. 
FLAC'/CIDNESS F :que, F.) flagingneſs, 
limberneſs, weakneſs, aptneſs to hang down. 
FLACCUDITY (in Phyfick) a diſorder of 
the fibres or ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite 
to rigidity br Kiffneſs. F. 6 a oe | 
FLAGS, are enſigns or tokens of royalty, 
and for diſt inction ol nations, Ic. as to their 
form, ail enſigns of war were ſaid to be ex- 
tended on croſs ftaves, but the Saracens upon 
their fiezing on the kingdom of Spain, had 
their flags made pointed or triangular. 
The pirates of Algiers and all along the 
coaſts of Barbary, bear a ſix cornered flag. 
It is gules charged with a moreſk's head, coifed 
with its turban, KH c. bp 
The French flag is blue, charged with a 
white croſs and the atms of France. 


Merchants ſhips uſually bear their flags on | 


the mizzen maſt with the arms of the city 
they belong to. hi” 60 

FLAG Royal (of England) or ſtandard royal 
ought to be yellow (viz. or) as ſome ſay; or, 
23 others, argent or white. It is charged with 
a quartered eſcutcheon of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, This is never carried 
but by the ſovereign prince himſelf, his high 
admiral or commiſſion. 

Another FLAG Royal (of England) is 
quaterly, the firſt and fourth quarter counter- | 
quartered, In which the firſt and fourth 
azure, three flowwer-de-luces, Or, The royal 
arms of France, quartered with the imperial 
enfigns of England, which are in the ſecond 
and third gules, eight lions paſſant, gardant in 
pale; or in the ſecond place within a double 
treſſure counter flotver-de- luce, Or, a lion ram- 
fant gules, for the royal arms of Scotland. 
In the ſecond place, azure an Iriſh harp, Or, 
ſtringed argent for the royal enſigns of Ireland. 

But ſometimes there is an alteration, as in 

8 the Exgliſb arms before the French and 

e like. . 

Union FLAG (of England) is gules charged 
vith theſe words. , 

FOR THE PROTESTANT RELI- 
CION, AND FOR THE LIBERTY OF 
ENGLAND. ', - - | Tis | 

FLAG or the admiral of England) is red, 
charged with an anchor argent, ſet in pale, 
entangled in, and wound about with a cable 

of the ſame. 7 

ack FLAG {of England) is blue, charged 
vith a ſaltire argent, and a croſs gules, broder- 
ed argent. | 

FLAG (of an Engl Merchant ſpip) is red, 
with a Frank ne wah {ar a 
croſs gules. | 

FLAGS, are the colours that the admirals 
of a fleet carry on their tops, and are marks 


FL 
top or top of the main-maſt: the vice Ad- 
miral carries his on the fore - top, and the r 
Admiral his on the mizzen- top. 
When they are to hold a council of war at 
ſea,” if it be to be held on board the admiral, _ 
the flag hangs in the main-ſhrowds ; if on 
board the vice-admiral, in the fore. ſprotods, 
and if on board the rear-admira!, in the miz- _ 
zen- pt | Pl, 
Commanders of fquadrons carry their flags 
on the mizzen-maſt when in the body of ' 
fleet, and on the main-maſt when they com- 
mand a party. It is to be open two-thirds }. 
of its height, and terminate in a point. 

To lower a FLAG is to take it in or pull 
To firike a FLAG f it down upon the cap. 
And this is a reſpect due from all ſhips or fleets, 
that are inferior, either in reſpect of right of 
ſovereignty, place, &c. and ſignifies an ac- 
knowledgement and ſubmiſſion,” when they 
happen to meet with any that are juſtly their 
ſuperiors ; it is alſo a ſignal of yielding. | 
And in the caſe of ſovereignty in the nar- 
row ſeas of Britain, it has been long claim'd 
and made good by our kings, that if any 
ſhip of any nation, meeting with an admiral 
of England, ſhall not acknowledge his ſove- 
reignty, by this ſignal of taking in her flags, 
the may and is to be treated as an enemy, _ 
To heave out a FLAG, is to put it aboard. 
FLAG Offcers, are thoſe who command 
the ſeveral ſquadrons of a fleet, as admirals, 
vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 1 
FLAGS (with Falconers) the feathers in 
the wings of an hawk, next the principal ones. 
FLAG/GING (Fleogan, Sax, or Ease. 
ren, Dut.) hanging down, growing limber, 
weak or feeble. ö g 
FLAG'/GY (of Fleogan, Sax.) limber, 
Sc.) alſo full of flags or river-graſs. 
_ © FLAGITIOSITY (fagitiofitar, L.) 
FLAGI'TIOUSNESS e outrageous wick- 
edneſs, _ ee rol 
FLA'GRANT (flagrans, L.)] very hot, 
eager or earneſt ; alſo notorious, infamous 3: 
alſo evident, manifeſt, 3 
 FLA'GRANTLY ( fagranter, L. earneſt- 
ly, ardent!y ; alſo notoriouſly, manifeſtly, Cc. 
FLA'GRANTNESS (fagrana, L.) 
fla mingneſs, glitteringneſs, ardentneſs of de- 
fire, earneftneſs ; alſo notoriouſneſs. © _ 
FLAGRA'TION, a flaming,. burning, 


5 "$ . - 


uality. - | AE ie es 
FLA'KY (probably of floccus, L. a lock of 
wool) in flakes or thin ſlices. l 
FLAM BEA, a torch made of wax, F. 
FLAME (in a figurative ſenſe) an ardent 
affection or paſſion ; alſo a raging anger; con- 
fuſion. ER ad 
FLA MET a large wild ow! of the, 


of diſtinction, both of officers and nations, | FLAMWMANT 5 ſize of a wild gooſe, 


An Admiral carries his flag on the main 


* 


Tan © 
the legs and wings of which are very long, 
and its ſcent See and ſight ſo quick, 
that it is difficult to be ſhot; ſo that the 
fowlers are forced to get the wind of them, 
and to creep along covered with an ox-hide till 
they come within gun-ſhot. o 
 -FLA'MEN (ſo called of flamen, a woollen 
thread that was uſually tied about their tem- 
es) a ſort of priefts among the Roman:. 
FLA'MING (Hanmant, L.) blazing ; alſo 
. Ado x otoriouſiy, egretziouſſy. 
„ notoriouſly, Ye . 
F LAMMIGEROUS (flammigerus, L.) 
bearing or procuring flames. | | | 
FLAMMI'VOMOUS (flammivomus, L.) 
that vomits or throws out flames. 
CER K 6 F.) a 2 | 3 
To FLA 1 to | 
or defend a 596 o to attack an army on 
the flank or fide, | | | 
FLANK. (in Fortification) is that part of 


the rampart that joins the face and the cour- 


tine, comprehended between the angle of the 
courtine, and the angle of the ſhoulder, &c. 
and is the principal defence of a place. , 
FLANK oblique F (in Fortifeation ) that 
Second FLANK ; part of the. courtine, 
- where. the men can ſee to ſcower the face of 
the oppoſite baſtion 3 being the diſtance be- 
tween the lines fichant and razant. 
FLANK retired ? (in tk ene, is one 
Low FLANK $ of the platforms of the 
Caſemate, and is ſometimes called the covered 
Kank, This is generally called the Caſemate, 
| when there is only one platform retired to- 
wards the capital of the baſtion, and covered 
by the Or on. | 
FLANKS (in the Manage} the fides of a 
Horſe's buttocks, | 1 of Babe 8 2 
To FLAP (probably „Du. or 
bella, L.) to Fi or ſtrike with the hand, or 
to fly flap as butcher's do. 2 
A FLAP, a blow or ſtroke with the open 
hand, or ſome. broad thing. 
FLA PPNG u 
Hanging down wi 1 1 5 
FLA'RING, ſtaring in the face; alſo open, 
ſed, &c. alſo wafting or eee 5 
Ag 8s (abt improbabl 
LASH IN not im bly of flacci - 
dus, L.) hers in taſte ; alſo Ta of 
folidity ar ſubſtance in diſcourſe, _ 
_— LASK (Baſque, F.) a caſe for gun- 


er. 

A FLASK (in Gunnery 
of a piece of ordnanee. 
FLAT, inſipid, unſavoury, having loſt its 

briſk, pungent taſte. r 
FLAT in the fore-ſail (Sea term) means, 
dale in the fore-ſail by the ſheet, as near the 
 Hhip's fide as poſſible ; this is done when a ſhip 
will not fall off from th 


——_— 


e Wing. 
FLA'TLY, plainly, poſitivel r. 
FLATS (in Maſict] a kind of additional 

gotes, contrived, together with ſharps, to 


— 


5 Facceſcens, L.) 


) a bad in the . 


I” 


92 5 
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remedy the deſects of muſical inftr 


FLAT'/NESS (of plat, F. according to Me 
nagius of patulus, open, ſpreading) planencſs, 
broainſy yreadingne W " | 
FLAT/TERER (un flateur, F. of fater 
L.) one that 9 is —— a 
FLAT NTNESS flatulentus, L. 
windineſs, flatulency. : 57 So 
* FLAUNT/ING (probably of ꝓaunt, v mut. 
in Fl.) giving one's {elf airs, taking ſtate upon 
one, gawdy and ſtately in apparel. ' 
FLA'VOURING, the giving any thing a 
flavour or good ſcent, . 
FLA'VOURLESS, not having any flavour 
or ſcent. | 
LA*'VQURY (probably of fauaur, Sp. f 
mutato in Fl.) palatable, having a good reliſh, 
ſpoken. of wine, &c. 


' FLAW (probably of Flo, Sax, fragment 


or Faw, Brit. a ſegment, or Flean, Sax. the 
white of the eye) a defect in precious ſtones, 
metal, &c, alſo a little ſkin that grows at 


the root of one's nails, 

FLAW'Y, having flaws. By. . 

. FLAXEN (of Fleax, Sax.) made of flax. 
To FLAY. See To Flea. . 1 

FLEER ING (of leering, Dan.) looking 
diſdainfully or ſaucily. | | 

FLEET (of Flean, Sax. to fly) ſwift, 

FLEET (Fleoz, Sax.) a place where the 
tide comes up. N | 

FLEET!ING (of ylean, Sax. to fly, or 
ufieten, Du. or flietten, Teut.) paſſing away 
continually, as time, &c. moving away con- 
tinvally from place to place. 

FLEET!/NESS, fleeting quality; alſe 
A 

FLEGM. See PBlegm. _ 

FLEG'MATICKNESS (of flegmatique, 
. phlegmaticus, L. of @\eypaaring;, Gr.) be* 
ing troubled with flegm, flegmatick quality. 
FLEM'ISH of flyma, Sax.) belonging to 


the Flemings or Dutch, es 
Muſculous ſuch as is the ſub- 
Fibrous FLESH A ſtance of the heart 
Fiftular and other parts. 


Parenchymous FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
lungs, liver and ſpleen, was thought to be by 
che ancients ; but this has been found to be 

erroneous. „ 
Viſcerous FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
ſtomach and guts. 
Glandulous FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
tonſils, the pancreas, the breaſts, &c. 
Spurious FLESH, as that of the lips, gum% 


k 
the glans of the penis, Ce. ſo called, becauſe 
it is of 2 conſtitution different from all the 
reſt, 8 
FLESH'INESS ( 
fleſh, having much TY 
; * 'LESS (Flerelear, Sax.) having 0 


FLESH: 


4 


1 


« pre, Sax.) fulneſs of 


$LESH/LINESS e homer e yan, Fo more now floats, GR 
7” e e I | Faſt on che top of ſome high eee 25 | 
ol SHIY (Tlerieg, Sex.) having much 3 3 e 
5 FLETCH'ERS compa- blaſt, : DE 7 = 
ine probable was as | I floated; and diſcover _ _ 1 
ancient as the Bowyers as | ny 2 1. 
to their incorporation, | 2. To move with labour in a fluid. 
They are governed by two | What divine monſters, O ye Gods, were theſe 
. wardens, ten aſſiſtants, and That Feat in air, and fly —— l * i 
WM eighteen on the livery.| - e RI, 
| 1 rial or | Swifttheydeſcend, with wing to wing conj 
| 8 0 Stretch their broad plums, and float upon the 


; f tween three arrows. | War 3 _ her 
5 of ace „ — nay — diſhes wr] 4 To FLOAT, to cover with water. - 
pu . 


: 7 with ſhow” miſty moune 
FLEXAN/IMOUS (ftexanimus, L.) of a Now ED ene | 
flexible mind, eaſy to be overcome by perſua- e floated fields lye undiftinguiſh'd round. 

fion or entreaty. - 5 | Pope's Status, 
77 pan, | FLOAT, any body fo contrived or form- 

L,) flexi orga pen; ie vero REN | i the water. | > 
FLEXIBILATY 5 e * is when ſome 

— | ibilieh, F.) pliable- | FL break, ſo that the thoot or warp is not 

neſs, aptneſh to bend or feln Sax. y fut -I bound down cloſe or tight, but lies up looſe. - 

tering with the wings, as a bird; fleering | ſwimming to and fro upon the water. 

n „„ a6 HET tained 
4 va Pe Irmo hich | in flocks, great numbers or companies. | 

which the 32 winds are drawn, and to w | FLOOD (with ate-men) is when the tide 

the needle is faſtened underneath, ſubft begins to come up, or the water to riſe, which 
FLIGHT (in _— eee, Bharat — call young- flood; the next full-tide, or 
which flies away in the . $40 f : : | cone 
r of « . e 106 at om: e FLOOD. the time when the water 
| one landing- place to another, | | to riſe in the river, : | 
, PAS] "SLOMT £4 ant Fans to powder 3; @ 
un rap! 3 blue colour uſed in painting. | 

cldcſt of ſeveral brothers in dividing eee in | FLO/REN 7 is both an Imaginary and a 

er na ae ir on wma mg ey mot] or Coin z the real is of dif 

a lordſhip. ' ane | ccording to the place where 
FLU SINES Sr ” 4885 ee 1 it is ns ; the Giver 

— —— by | Holliad's Goren is in value aboot. how Milling 
n e Fc] ir opiranin Fon rm} om Gentry 

reaſon of apprehenſion IE HOSE Genoa, Sc. about eight pence farthing ſter- 

= _ aero) ant we e ling, pieces of three Florins are called Duca 
t umd. ; b 8 a : 

A We e,, 6 
ivers, Cc. lian merchants 
To FABIO We ou (ki of Bo broke os Ge I NS 

« to rails e ie Tg, -and 2: Jive x bow ing out their accounts; but valued and ſub» 

with it. EL : 28 

: ; * Wy 12 

FLING/ING (with Horſemen is the fiery | divided variouſly 45 the Hem 

mags of an unruly horſe, or a kicking with WP . meek ab oy Winnie in EK 

the hind-legs. 7 : 2 ith Botanifs) is a little 
FLINT (Ping, Sex.) acertainidol of the | FLORET 989 2 

* 3 „ uſually into ſive ſegments, and ſitting 2 

n ace, | ! 
| 3 ; fingle ſeed, From the inner 

(FLINT'Y of F pr S OR TR aan ney dey . : ariſe fine chives, which 1 
or the nature nt. : 3 0 ö 

— nimble-tonguednefs, | ons Gi Pig 8 . part — 2 hs 
nels, jocundneſs. \ 2 , , from 18 hich 

at, RT'ING, throwing out ever and anon; 1 3 33 . 
To FLOAT. "Rater. 7 J. To ſwim on A FLORI'COMOUS . be ee 

lurface of the water. lena nnn. 
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© 4. 7FLORID defeant (in Mufick) See Figura- | 
'thetorical flowers; great eloquence. 

their kind, L. 4 

FLORULENTNESS (of florulentus, L.) 

fleet, which they ſend every year to ico 

, ey 2 A. 

floating on the ſurface of the ſea or great 

' . FLOUR (leur de farine, F. flos furinæ, 
L.) the fine part of ground corn. | 

T.) being in the prime, proſpering, being in 


_  FLOUT!ING, mocking, jeering with ſcorn 
or diſdain, . . 


drink, Se. ; 


| Cathins, Tournef. i 


Lenz, L.) a flower in the ſhape of a gilliflower 


pound flower, which conſiſts of many Floſ- 


$1 82 
FL 


five deſcant. HR | | 
'FLOR'IDNESS (of floridus, T.) fulneſs of 


FLORIFEROUSNESS, flower- bringing 
or bearing quality. 8 VE 

- FLORILE/GIUM, a collection of choice 
pieces, containing the fineſt and choiceſt of 


flowering or bloſſoming quality. E 
FLO'TA (with the Spaniards) the plate 


or ſome other part of the Indies. 
FLO TAG Es, are ſuch things as are 


rivers. | 
To FLOUR, to ſprinkle with four. 
FLOURAISHING ( fleurant, F. Florens, 
vogue or eſteem. | 
It FLOWS Tide and Half Tide, i. e. It 
will be half flood by the ſhore, before it begins 


to flow in the channel. 
.FEOW'ER (among ag e is variouſly 


underſtood. Some mean by it thoſe fine co- 
loured leaves, which are called the petals, 
others reſtrain it to ſignify the organs of gene- 


ration; the proper ſignification of it ſeems to be 
the organs of generation with their coverings. 
To FLOWER ( Horere, L. fleurir, F.) to 
produce or bear flowers; alſo to mantle, as 


 Amentaceeous FLOWER {( Ales amentaceus, 
L.) ſuch as hang pendulous like the Juli or 


_ Apetalous FLOWER (ſlos apetalus, L.) 
is fuch as want the fine - coloured leaves called 
Petala. . ' 4 8. 

Campaniform FLOWER ( flos campani for . 
"I L.) ſuch a flower as is in the ſhape of a 


> Caryophylleous FLOWER {flos Caryophyl- 


or carnation, 85 


Compofit FLOWER ( flos com poſitus) a com- 


culi, all making but one flower, is either di- 
.cous or diſcoidal; that is, whoſe Floſculi are 
ſet together ſo cloſe, thick and even, as to 
make the ſurface of the flower plain and flat, 
which therefore, becauſe of its compound 
form, will be like a diſcus ; which diſk is 


ſometimes. radiated when there are a row of | 


Petala ſtanding round in the diſk like the 
points of a flar, as in the Murricaria, Cha- 
_memelum, Ic. and ſometimes naked, having 
no ſuch radiating leaves round the limb of its 
diſk, as ip the Tanacetum. 1 
Cerniculated FLOWERS. Flores cornicu- 
{ati, L.) are ſuch hollow flowers, as have on 


——— 


R L 


| as the Linaria, Delphinium,' c. and the 
Corniculum or Calcar is always impervioug at 
the top or point. a 
Cucurbitaceous FLOWER, is one that re- 
ſembles the flower of the gourd, or has the 
ſame conformation with it. i 
Cruciform FLOWER (Hot cruciformis, L.) 
a flower that repreſents the form of a croſs. 
Diſcous FLOWERS are thoſe whoſe 
Diſcodial FLOWERS & Floſeuli or little 
flowers are ſet together ſo cloſe, thick and 
even, as to make the ſurface of the flower 


Fiſtular FLOWER (fle fiftularis, L. ) a 
flower compounded of many long hollow flow. 
oy like pipes, all divided into large jags at the 
© 8. . a | 


fruitful flower. | 

Floſculous FLOWER {flos floſculoſus, L.) a 
flower campoſed of many little flowers, | 
Iuperfect FLOWERS (flores imperfecti, L.) 
ſuch as want ſome of the parts which compoſe 
a perfect flower, either Petala, Stamina, A. 
pex or =: 10" | | ; 

Infun. mg ne FLOWER (los infundibu- 
liformis) a flower that reſembles a funnel in 


SEEN | | 

Labiated FLOWER ( flos labiatus, L.) is 
ſuch as either has but one lip only, as in the 
far greater part of labiated flowers, and are 
called alſo. Galeated, Galericulate and Cucul- 
late, which ſee above, FN 

Liliaceous FLOWER (flos liliaceus, L.) a 
flower of a lilly form. 7 

Umbel/iferous FLOWER, is one which has 
ſeveral leaves doubled, and diſpoſed after the 
manner of a roſe, and the Caliæ becomes a 
fruit of two ſeeds. 5 28 

Monopetalous FLOWER ( ftos monopetalus, 
L.) is ſuch as has the body of the flower all 
of one intire leaf, tho* ſometimes cut or di- 
vided a little way into ſeeming Petala or leaves, 
as in borage, bugloſs, &c. 5 

Monopetalous anomalous FLOWERS /fiu 
monopetalus anomalus, L.) an irregular mono- 
petalous flower. | 

Papilionacecus FLOWER ( flos papilionacus, 
L.) is a flower that repreſents ſomething of 
the Papilio or Butterfly, with its wings diſ- 
play'd. In theſe the Be bebe or Petals 
are always of a difform figure, being 4 in 
number, and joined together at the extremi- 
ties; ſuch are the flowers of thoſe plants that 
are cf the leguminous kinds, as Peas, Vercbe, 
Sc. , | 
Pierticillate FLOWERS, are ſuch as are 
ranged in ſtories, rings or rays along the ſtems, 
foch as thoſe of hoar- hound, clary, Cc. 
FLOWERS (with Chymifts) are the finck 
and , moſt ſubtil parts or fine mealy matter of 
dry bodies, raiſed by fire into the bead and 
aludels; and adhering ro them in the form ol 


a fine powder to duſt, Pe 


ö 


their upper part a kind of ſpur or little hern, 


4 


plain and flat; which therefore, becauſe of 
its round form, will be like a diſcus or quoit, 


Fecund FLOWERS (flex fercundus, L.)a 


% 


£% . IP o 
2 - of 


ref FLOWERS (Fores perfil, Li) 
are 2. have a Petala, Stamen, Apen and 
Stylus 3 and whatever flower wants any of 
theſe b accounted imperſect. Theſe are di- 

Vvided into fimple or compound, which are not 
compoſed of other ſmaller ones, and which 
uſually have but one' fingle ſtile ; and com- 
pounded, which confift of many Floſculi, all 
making 1 288 ft "Wok p bs 

Perſonated FL Hos perſonarus, L.) 
2 . that ſomewhat reſembles a x Ber 
as the Snap-dragon, Toad-flax, &c. © 

Planifolious FLOWER (nos planifolius, L.) 

ſuch as is compoſed of plain flowers ſet to- 


getker in circular rows round the center, and | 


whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, un- 


&c, 2 2 | 
Polypetalous FLOWER /. flos polypetalus, 
L.) ſuch as has diſtinct Petala, and thoſe fal- 


ing Petala, of the monopetalous always do: 
both monopetalous and poly petalous are either 


2 
2 uniform or difform; the former have their 
right and left-hand parts, and the forward 
* and backward parts alike ; but the difform 
n have no ſuch regularity: een Fo 
Ho anomalous FLOWER { flos po- 
Is petalus anomalus, L.) an irregular - 
he N # : 7 
re Leguminous FLOWER, the flower of legu · 
J. minous plants, which bear ſome reſemblance 
to a flying butter-fly, and thence are called 
2 Papilionaceous, : 

Radiated FLOWER { flos radiatus, L.) a 
12s flower whoſe leaves grow in manner of 
he rays, as the Heliotropium or Sun- flower. 

8 2  Spicated FLOWER ( flos ſpicatus, L.) when 
the flowers grow thick together lepgth-ways 

lus, at the top of the ſtalk, as an ear of corn. 

all Stamineous FLOWER (Flos famineus, = 5 

di- fower that only confiſts of the Caliæ 

ves, ſmall threads, Cc. | 


Sterile FLOWER (Flas fterilis, L.) i. e. 
barren flower, | 7 
Retated FLOWER ( Flos rotatus, L.) ſuch 
_—_ flower-leaves grow like the ſpokes of 

a wheel, 
Roſaceous FLOWER Flos refaceus, 9 a 
er whoſe leaves grow in the form of a 
3 wr Ranunculus, &c. 3 
enififtular FLOWER ſemi fpftularis, 
L.) is ſuch an one whoſe Ewe — nine 
a pipe cut obliquely, as in the Ari folocbia, &c. 
Galeated FLOWER (Hes galeatus, L.) 
Calericulate FLOWER & a flower that re- 
ſembles an helmet or hat. In this flower the 
upper top is turned upwards, and ſo turns the 
3 part downwards as in the Chamæci ſſus, 
. but moſt uſually che upper lip is convex 
fl e, and turns the hollow part down to its 
N ow below, and ſo repreſents a monk 's 


lowers of 
Pats, 


ling off ſingly and hot altogether, as the ſeem - 


* + 


even and jagged, as the Hier archia, Sonchia, 1 


| Tonick columns 


dal, and thence is called cuca/lare, as the | ing 


| 


„ 
FLOW!ERINESS, fuineſs or plenteouſneſs 
® FLOWERING. (flewane, F. lu pro 
FI. O , IN . ant, F. pro- 
ducent, = producing or opening into flowers ; 
alſo mantling ae drink. cg iran” 
FLOWIERS (in ArchiteFure) repreſenta+ 
tions of ſome imaginary flowers, by way of 

crowning or finiſhing on the top of a dome. 


| | FLOWERS (in Rherorick) are figures and 


- ornaments of diſcourſe, 5 52 
FLOWERS (in the Animal Occonomy) are 
women's Menſes. | 


FLOW'ING (of Fleopan, Sax. fluem, L.) 


running in a ftream as water; abounding. 
FLUCTIHFRAGOUS (flu#ifragus, L.) 
wave-breaking. p "7-242 
FLUCTIGEROUS (f7u#iger, L.) born 
the WAVES, | "EF 
FLUCTTSONOUS (flu#iforus, L.) ſound- 
ing or roaring with waves or billows, ; 
FLUCTVV AGOUS (flufivagus, L.) 
floating or toſſed on the waves. 
-FLUC'TUATING (flu#uan, L.) float- 
ing ; alſo wavering'in mind. a 
FLUELLIN, an herb, called alſo SpeeJ- 
well. | 
FLUID'ITY, is when the parts of any 
body being very fine and ſmall, are fo diſpoſed 
by motion and figure, that they can eafily 
_ over one another's ſurfaces, all manner 
ways. £51 en 
FLUIDITY, ftands in direct oppoſition to 
firmneſs or ſolidity ; and is diſtinguiſhed from 
liquidity and bumidity, in that humidity im- 
plies Werting and adhering ; thus meited me- 
tals, air, ether and even ſmoak and flame 
-itſelf are fluid bodies, but not liquid ones, their 
parts being actually dry, and not leaving any 


ſenſe of moiſture. 

FFUTES 7 (in Botany) uſed in da- 
FLU'TINGS [ ſcribing the ſtems and 
fruits of certain plants, which have furrows - 

analogous to thoſe of columns. BE” 
FLUTES (in Arcbitecrure) hollows made 
in the body of a column or pillar. F 
'FLUTES (in Pillars of the Corinthian 
Compoſite, Dorick and Tonick Orders) are com- 
monly made all along the body of the pillare 
from oo to 24 flutes in each column, each 
_— being hollowed in enactiy à quarter of, 
a circle. I 
FLUTES (in the Dorick Order) join toge- 
ther without any interſpace. gat 
FLUTES (in the Compoſite, Corinthian and 
have a lit running between 


_ 


every two of them. Tg | FL ES 
FLUTiTERING (of Flore nan, Sax.) 
making e re with the wings, in 
ing to fly, as young birds. RY 
HL UVIATICK (flwviaticus, L.) that is 
in or of the river. . 
FLUVIATIL'E (H. viarili, L.) belong 
to a river. s 


FLUX (in Fee! an extraordinary ue 


the Lamium and moſt ras? 


- 


S 


of {me » 
Ee FLUX 


uz: 


A 4 — q 
SP BO SAT I Tb Menon vets 5 


feet above water, and fly an 100 paces, and 


_ FLUX (in RyCngrep a regular periodical 
motion of the ſea, ——— twice in 24 


| Hours, wherein the water is raiſed, and driven | 


violently againſt the ſhores, | | 
FLUX/IBLENESS, capableneſs of being 
made to flow, or rendered fluid. 1 5 


FLUX INO, a method ofcuring the venereal | 


difeaſe by raiſing a ſalivation in the patient. 
FLUX'ION, a flowing, F. of L. 


FLUXIONS (wich Mathemeticians) is the | 


arithmetick or analyſis of infinitely ſmall, 
variable quantities z or the method of finding 
an infinite fimal or infinitely ſmall quantity, 
which being taken an infinite number of 
times, becomes equal to a given quantity. 
« [FLUXUS oſus (with Phyſicians) n 
purging, when the meat is thrown out, and 
does not produce any of that humour called 
chyle, L. 
To FLY the Heel {with Horſemen) a term 
uſed of a horſe z when he obeys the ſpur. 
Let FLY the Sheets (Sea phraſe) a word of 


fulneſs, a6] 
FOED/ERAL ( federalis, L.) belonging 
to a covenant, „ 5 
FOEMIINA (wich Chymi/ts) ſulphur, 
FOETIFEROUS ( ferifer, I. ) fruitful, 
or bringing fruit. | 


command in caſe of a guſt of wind, left a ſhip 


ſhould overſet, or ſpend her top-ſails and 


-maſts to have the ſheet go again, and then the 
ſail will hold no wind. | 


--FLY'ERS in Arthrrefure) ſuch fairs as | 


geo ſtrait, but are of an oblong ſquare, and do 

not wind round, and whoſe Reps are not made 

tapering; but the fore and the back-part of 
each ſtair, and the ends reſpectively are paral- 
zel one to the other, the ſecond of theſe flyers 
Nands parallel behind the firſt, and the third 
behind the ſecond, and fo of the reſt, if one 

flight carry them not to the intended height; 

then thete is a broad half pace, whence they 

begin to fly again as at th: firſt. 

FLV ING bridge, is made of two ſmall 
bridges laid one upon another, ſo that the up- 
permoſt, by the help of ropes and pullies, is 
forced forward till the end of it points to the 
place defigned. | 

FLYING 55S, a fiſh like a herring, that 
Has wings like a bat, which: to avoid being 
made a prey by the greater fiſh, will riſe 20 


then drop into the ſea. - | 

FLYING tiger, an inſect in America ſpot- 
ted like a tiger, that has ſix wings, and as 
many feet; it feed on flies, and a nights fits 
on trees and ſings. 4” 
FOCILS (Afratomy) the two bones of the 
leg and of the arm below the elbow, Una and 

Radius, Tibia the Mayor and Tibia the Miner 

FOCUS, a fire hearth, IL. 
FOCUS (with Anatomiſts) a certain place in 
and other parts, from whence 
the original of fevers were derived by the 

ancients. 25 4 ; 
FOCUS (in Geometry and Conick ſections) 
5s applied to certain points in the Parabola, 
Eltpfe and Hyperbola, wherein the rays reflec- 
ted from all parts of the curve do concur or 


: POETIFICA'TION, a bringing forth 
ruit, . ; 
FOETIFICK ( faetificus, L.) making 


fruitful, | | | ; 
FOE'TORS ariſe from ſtagnant, extra- | 
vaſated, corrupted or poiſonous humours ; a8 | 
alſo from any thing capable of attenuating f 
and volatilizing the oil and ſalts. N 6 
FOETOR (with Phy/ician:) ſtinking or x 
fetid efflu via, proceeding trom the body or any 
parts of it, as a ftinking breath, proceeding b 
from filthineſs about the teeth and gums, . 
FOE T Us (of fovendo, L. cheriſhiog, or as br; 
others of pray, Gr. Coire, or rather fetus of 
Feo, L. to produce according to Vaſfut) the 
child while yet contained in the womb of the tha 
mother, but particularly after it is perfectly F 
formed, till which time it is properly called 65 
Enbrys; alſo the young of other animals in 0 
general but in the ſame ſtate. Fi 
. FOG (of Fog Sax.) a miſt, wa 
FOGS (by LEP are ſaid to conſiſt of then 
aqueous particles rareſied; as is plain, in that of le 
they mightily bedew every thing that lies open with 
to them. It may be obſerved in a hot day, comp, 
when there is no wind ftirring, that ſuch a | Omer 
company of vapours riſe out of moiſt ground roi 
as make thick fogs, which are ſometimes FO! 
higher and ſometimes lower, as the multituce 000 
and motion of the vapours happen to be. Nün 
Theſe fogs riſe out of all places mountainous vt 
or campaign, and continue till they be diſpelled 505 
by wind or heat; but they continue longer in FON 
loweſt grounds, becauſe thoſe places are fulleſt telebrat 
of moiſture, and are not ſo much expoſed to F. L 
the winds: but when the wind riſes upen FON 
them, wherever they be, they are aiſſipatec Dy or d. 


and driven away till we ſee no more of them 6 
So likewiſe the heat of the ſun, pute 
them into a briſker motion, either diſſip: 


* * o 


them by rarefaction, or raiſes them wo 


fo 


0 forms them into elond se. 

And whereas ſometimes fog tick, it {snot 
becauſe they come from ftinking water, but 
becauſe the vapours are mixt with ſulphureous 
exhalations which ſmell ſo, 

FOG/GINESS, (Fogzienerre, Sox.) foggy 

quality 60 (of w 3th 3 it 2 

VF O0G'G ICT, m „ Co 

. 4 . (prob. e F. to prick) 

ſs in | 


DING realen, Sax, doubling up, | 


&c. alſo including in a ſheep-fo 

FO'LIAGE, a cluſter or 1 of 
leaves, branches, flowers, &c. 

FO'LIACLES, the keys or buds of ma 

FOLLOWER {of Folgian, Sax. to follow w) 
ene who follows or waits upon. 

FOLLY (ie, F.) fooliſhneſs, Gmplicity 3 
deſe ct of underſtanding; a drawing falſe con- 
cluſions from Juſt principles, by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from an; vo which is a drawing 
juſt concluſions from falſe principles. Mr. 


Lock, 

OMEN TAITION, . (of foves, L, eo 
cheriſh) the external appication of any warm 
liquid medicine. 

Simple FOMENTATION, one made with 
lukewarm milk, water, oil, oxicrate, or other 
proper liquor, and with other ingredients. 

CmporndFOMENTATIONS, are decoc- 


or other proper liquor, and with other in- 


gredients. 


fouExNT D ( e 23 Aae 
broacked, cheriſhed. 


that pins it to the banque. 
FOND/NESS; (probably of Furivian, Sax; 
to endeavour to-gape after) over great, affec- 
torateneſs, love, indulgence, alſo fooliſhneſs. th 
FONT: (prob; H finder; F. of fundere, L.) 
432 font or rather fbunt of letters, a name 
hren by Lertereuuders and Printers to à ſet 
that of _ of one fize, both great and ſmall, 


cpen ith the ſtops,” points, Gel to enable them to 
wm ee N worle in that character, 
U ometi - | 
own 5 = 5 EngiP, Free, Long Primer, 


FONT (of Fons, L.. a Bennie a baptiſtry 
"place partitioned * a church, or à large 
of marble, Sc. in which water is dane 

bo baptire infants. | 

FONTANAUETA | (among the Romans) 
FONTINA LEA S the feaſt bf fountains, 
—— with garlands of flowers, lamps, | 
— A (fontigena, Z. ow. 
Dy or breeding about 29. 7 * 
700 L. (% Fa fal, It.) n dect or 


6 T-wrongz alſo an indiſcrete, — | 
Way perſon, one who acts contrary to 


= and Tęaſon he is endowed with. 


tions of herbs, roots, flowers, ſeeds in water | 


F.) abetted, encouraged, denne "oy on took, | 


FONCEAU!, i the bottom or end of 'a | 
cannon bir-rijouth, i. e. the part of the bit | 


n uncapable of diſtinguiſhing between g 
To FOOT: i; to walk or travel on foot. . 


LY 


| To FOOL (f/f, 7.) 10s ful of; 

{AP 012 4a bubdle, ; play upon, Ge. 
over weaning © 

To over rech; 5 


Fvol'd and 

| | Milt, Par. Loft. b. x. 
When I confider life, tis all a cheat: 

For fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit, 

Lam tir'd with waiting for this chemiick gold, 


be water et and 2 0 82 us —— 


If men loved to be deceived and e 

their ſpiritual eſtate, they _—_— take a 
ſurer courſe than 3 their neighbour's 
word for that, which can be known only from 
their own heart. Sourb's Sermons. 

A FOOL (Hier be ) was repreſented 
— A toe becau counted more 

m i 
OOL'ERY ( folic, F.) fooliſh or filly « Ace 
tions'or ſayings. 

FOOLHAPPY + lucky without cen 
ance or jud * 
As when a ſhip, thatflle falr under tal, 

An hidden rock eſcaped una wares, 
 Thatlay i in wait her wreck for to bewail z 

The mariner, yet half amazed, ftares 
At perils paſt, and yet i in doubt he dares 
To Joy at his fotbappy overſight. _ 

l ue en, b. i. Cant. 6.4 

FOOL-bardineſs (o and os ka F. 

raſhneſs, temerity, 2 Mew ons; yenture 2 | 


— hey Jy (of fol and Bord, F. raſh 
OL- 2 
temerarious, lee daring, or 
tureſome. 


FOOL'ISH (fo, r.) filly, xntoy rea, 
nt, 


FOOL/ISHNESS (Ilie, F. ignorance, 
. want of reaſon, diſcretion, er 


FOOT (Ff) the ſixth pere o fathom, 
and the fifth of a geometrical ſpace, © 

FOOT —— uckirilm, 
number of ſyllables, 2, — more, which 


| ſerve for the nieaſuting o foch a verſe. A- 


mong the-Greets and Latins thoſe of two fyl- 
lables are the Spondee, Trocbee, Tambus, &c.. 
thoſe of three, the DeHy/, Anapeft, 'Moloſs, 
Tribrach, &c, thoſe of tour, the Corrambus, 
Merri, eus, 6-5 as 
FOOT Pace (in Archite@urg)'Ws' a part of z' 
pair of ſtairs, on which, after four or fix-ſteps, 
you arrive to a broad place, where you may 
take two or three paces before you aſcend 
another ſtep, thereby do eaſe the legs in aſcend - 
ing the reſt of che ſteps. Some call it alt 


OO. 5% ( (in Botany) are ſhort heads | 
out of 'whidh flowers grow. 
To put boſe open r FOOT: See a6 


alop. 
 -FOOT/MAN'SHIP, the baker | 
To 


quality or capacity of a footman, 
Ee3 


To be on the ſame of with anbthery to 
he vader the ſame circumſtanted...” | 
FOP, a whimſical fooliſh empty fellow, 
one whoſe mind is tatally taken up with modes 
and faſhions, aud by-the effeminateneſs of his 
wech K comes nearer to a woman than a. 


| GP., a filly, vain, empty 
alſo ſuperſtitious, vain ceremonies 
gious wonſhip. 

EOPPISH, vainly affected, fantaſtical in 
aol, 8 3 

PiÞISHNESS, vain affection, over- 
K. and - a in apparel, demeanour, 
language, | 

' FORAGE ( fourrage, F.) food, 'Se, for 
horſes ; proviſion of hay, ftraw, oats, &c. 

To FOR'AGE {fourrager, F.) to go out 
a foraging, ar to get ſorage. 

FOR AGER [ (foeregenr, F.) one chat 
goes to get proviſion for horſes. 

FOR BEAR ANC E (of Fonbepan, Sax.) 
a letting alone, putting off for a ws giving 
over, leaving off, Sc. 8 

FORBORN(7 (of Fo „ Dax. t 
alone for a time, @ phepan, > 

FORCE (with Gram.) ſomethi 
ftands in lieu of, or has the ſame. of 
another, 

Simple FORCE (in Law) & that. which 
hath no other crime -adjoined to it; as if one 
enters another man's polſefion, tur does no 

wanner of unlawful act. 4 
'  FOR'CED (force, F.) conſtrained, obliged 
by- force, — "wy e e Se. 
dy farce, ſtorm, &c. 

"FOR/CIBLENESS (Force, F.) violence, 
forcible. or forcing quality, 

1 © FORCE'LESS, without force, weak, fee - 

E. 

"FORD (ronda, * ) a Gallow..place i in a 
river, that may be waded through, or paſſed 
in a fercy-boat, by / puſhing it along with a 
pole ftuck in the 

FORD ABLENESS, capableneſs. of being 
forded or paſſed over, as above. 

To FORE-eppeint Fore, Sax. before, —. 
appointer, F.) to appoint beforehand. ö 
FOR E- (of Fore, Sar. and armed | 
75 of armatus, L.) ready armed or ae 

nd. 


LES FORE-BODE (Fore=bopian, Sax.) 

to ſiguify or portend before hand, to preſage. 

FORE-CAST (of Fone; 5. and later, 
Dan.) contriyance 2 and. 

To FORE-CLOSE of Foe and cly 1 
Sax. or forclerre, F.) to ſhut betorehand, e. 0 
{in Law)] to bar, to exclude. 

To FORE-DEEM N Sax ) 
to thin, judge or determine befo 

"FORE. DOOR (Fone- Dopa, Sax.) a door 
in the fo of a houſe. 

FORE-FEET (one foray: Sar.) che 
fore moſt feet of 2-four-fogt ed animal, 


| 


che em n 


g that | 


4 
. a 


ro. 


forerhbft or firſt finger. 


OR EICNER, an outlanidifl yerſon 5 d- 


ſo one that is not free of acity, corporation, &c, 

To, FOREJUDGE (of Foie, Sax: and 
Aae F. of judiciare, L.) to Judge before - 
and. 

F ORE-EKRONT (of rope, Sax. and front, 
2 a forehead, 
ORE'/HEAD (Fo ne .heafot, Sax.) the 
r. part;of, the face 
o FORE-KNOW (of ro ne enapan, 
a to know beforehand, = 
| FORE- KNOWLEDGE, a Knowing be- 

FORE- MAN (Fone-man, Sax.) the pre- 
ſident or chief man wy company, Te. b 

FORE Haf- men (on Ship- board) are thoſe 
that take in the top-ſails, ſling the yards, 
1 farl the ſaik, bend, trice, and take their turn 
at the helm. 

-FORE-MOST (Fopemeer't, Sax.): ) the firſt, 

-FORE-NOON (Fone- noon, Sax ) that 
part of the day betwixt morning and noon. 

To FORE ORDAIN (of Tore, and ordon- 
ner, F. or ordinare, L.) to ordaih before, to 
predeſtinate, 

FORE-PART (of Fore, Sax. and part, 
F.) the far or preceeding part. ; 

To FORE-SAY' de Sax.) to 
ſpeak. or ſay before. 

To FORE-SHEW (Fore-peea _ Sax,) 
to ſhew, ſignify or betoken 

. To. FORE-SHORTEN 3 
2 .) Heger at the fore - end. 5 

OR ET ( arum , L. re- 
fidence of wild Thr a Gwe A of ground, 
pa paſture and partly woody, ſet apart by 
| law oe the feoding uf wth beaſts, and other 
particular, uſes. 

FOREST (in a Law Senſe) is a certain com- 
paſs. of woody land and paſture ground, pri- 
vileged for wild beaſts and fow!s of forct, 
chaſe and warren, to reſt and abide in under 
| "be kings protection, and for his * 


bounded. with unmoveable bounds, marks, 1 
| meers and boundaries, which are to be known 
either by matter of record or preſcription, 2 
ſtock d with wild beaſts of venery or chaſe, fi 
and with great coverts of vert for paſture, S:. Us 
for theſe wild beaſts, F 
The way of making a tract of ground a ef 
foreſt is as follows : There are certain com- | 
miſſioners appointed under the great ſeal, to ? ja 
view. the ground deſigned for a foreſt, and to . 
| fence it round; they make a+ report of this ; 
ig chancery, upon which the king cauſes it mit 
to be proclaim'd throughout the country where 1 
the land lies, that. it is is a foreſt, and from Fol 
that time to be governed by the foreſt laws 505 
prohibiting all perſous from [hunting the, " 
without bis leave. _. . os 
For the ;preferyation a contin writ 2 


which, place, for the vert and, veniſon, 
are certain. n e ee nf 
cers: a 


W op: keen. ih. 


3 


s 


$ 5 
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1. No perſon can be owner of a foreſt but 


den can act in the foreſt colts 3 
inted by the king's com- 


but ſuch as are a 
miſſion. 5 5 | 
3. None but the king's officers can do any 
thing relating to a foreſt, 
There are in England 68 foreſts, 13 chaſes, 
and above 780 parks. 

The ancients had a great u ee 
reſts, imagining a great many e 2 
refided there 3 * whence and the natural 
gloom and ſilence of the place, inſpiring well. 
meanings and giving opportunity to defigning 
men, the greateſt = of the ſuperftition that 
has been and is in the world, took its riſe, 
The Heathens and idolatrous Jetus choſe ſuch 

to ſacrifice in to their falſe deities. 


x 


FOREST ER foritier,F.) a foreſt · keeper, | po 


an officer Who is ſworn and appointed by the 
king's letters patents to walk the foreſt, and 
to watch the vert and veniſon, and to attaint 
and preſent all offences againſt both, within 
his own bailiwick or walk. | 
FORE-TASTE (of hag Sax. 3 
F. or taſen, Teut. dr prob. of ⁊a ran, Sax, 
ko taſte 3 ; ; 
FORE-TEETH (Fone- robaf, Sax.) the 
teeth —_— 8888 my 
To FO L 1 » Sax.) to 
tell of a matter before it happens, to — 
To FORE-THINK (Fote - Binkan, Sas.) 
to =—_ — 2 0 | 1 
FORE-THOUG | ne-Sohr, ax. 
à thinking beforehand. pF 
To FORP/-TOKEN (Fone-racnian, Sax.) 
to ſignify beforehand by ſome ſigns or tokens. 
FORE'/-TOP (Fore-zop, Sax,) the up- 
permoſt or higheſt pes of any thing. 
ToFORE-WARN/ (Fore-parnian, Sax.) 
to give warning of beforehand. 
A FORE-WIND! (Fore- pinv, Sax.) a 
wind that blows right forward. 
_ FOR/FEITABLENESS (of n e F.) 
lableneſs or capableneſs of being forfeited, 
FORFANG (of Fore, and pan gen, ax.) 
a taking beforehand, the taking up of provi- 


fions in fairs or markets before the king's 


purveyors are ſerved. . 
' FOR'FEITED ( forfair, F.) loſt by ſome | 
default or omiſſion. 


FORFETTURE ne F.) a treſ- 
pil; the penalty of the tranſgreſſion of a 
W. 


FOR'FEITURE, is che act either of com- 
mitting or omitting ſomething that is liable to 
a mul&, fine, or loſs of ſome privilege, Cc. 

Alo the thing or fine itlelf fo forfeited. 

FORFEITURES (among the ancient Ro- 

nart) fell to the emperor's exchequer by a 


law made in the reigu of Auguſtus Ceſar, to 


e the publick revenue which contain- 


r That all perſons who lived fingle ſhould 


4 


—_— 


„ 


ncapable of receiving any legacy, provided | 


F 0 
they did not marry within the time aſſigned 
by the law, in which caſe whatſoever was 

ueathed to them by will, ſhould be eſtreat - 
ed in the exchequer. $3 
2. Thoſe who had no children ſhould loſe 
one 1 5 wan was left _ by will. 
; #43 was given by will to ) 
that died during the life of the 8 
his death before the will was opened. 

4. Every heir who neglected to revenge 
the death of him whoſe eſtate he inherited 
forfeited his eſtate to the publick. 

FORGETFUL ( yorgyeyull, Sax.) apt 
to forget. ; 

FORGET'/FULNESS ( porgye xulnerre, 
Sax.) aptneſs or readineſs to . 
RK Eo (er yore, 8ax,) havin tity. 
„V0 
0 eee toes the being pointed as a 
Ork. | 
Alot ar wm, ſuch land in th ick 

ord, w was granted upon leaſe 
for 3 dum epiſcopus in epiſcopatu 2 


terit, that the ſucceſſor might have it for his ' 


. lic, Sex.) after 

ORLOR Forloren A 

a forſaken, comfortleſs manner. ) . 
FORLORN'NESS ( eee £r, Sax.) 

deftitution, deſolateneſs, comfortleſneſs, &. 
FORM (forma, L. forme, F.) faſhion, fi- 


gure, ſhape, 8 7 5 

FORM (with Pbilaſapbers) is the manner 
of being peculiar to each body, or that which 
conſtitutes it ſuch a particular body, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from every other body; or it ia 
the ſecond principle in philoſophy 3; which 
being joined to matter, 3 — 


FORM (in Metapbyſiclt) fignifies the ſame 
as Being, and is by its form as well as its Z/- 
ſence, What it is; yet chere is in this term 


this reſpect involved, that philoſophers do 
more generally apply it to particular and de- 


terminate Beings. | 
FORM, is an internal cauſe, by which 2 
material being is conſtituted what it is. 
FORM and FI'GURE (with Logicians) is 
the exterior determination of qualities, as b 
ing round, ſpherical, ſquare, cubical, &c. 
Effential FORMS, are thoſe forms where 
by the ſeveral ſpecies of bodies become each 
what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, as a hammer, a knife, &c. 
Accidental FORMS, are ſuch as are really 
inherent in bodies; but in fuch manner that 
the body may exiſt in all its perfections with - 
out them, as whiteneſs in a wall. 
Fyllogiſtick FORM, is the juſt diſpofition. 
ben of the terms in reſpe& both of predicate 
and ſubject, and of the propoſitions in reſpedt 
an ot and quality. | 
_ Simple FORMS, are thoſe of imple bodies, 
i. e. of ſuch as have but few properties. 
_ Natural FORMS, are thoſe WORE Mon: 


+ 


I 
PPP — ̃—— or 


. © o 
of marble. 


Scots) is that which — body in the 


| being or doing a thing ac 


the thing ſpoken of. 


kerent in bodies, without any. thing le 
buted E a the form.- 


' Artificial FORMS, are thoſe which ariſe. 
from human induſtry, as a ſtatue. 
FORM of Ceorporeity (according. to the 


eſſence of body. | | 
FORM (in Tbheo/ogy) is one of the eſſential 
parts of the ſacraments, being that which 
gives them their ſacramental s. 
FORM (in Mechex: 2. fs a kind of f mould, 
whereon a thing is faſt or wrought. |; 
Printer's FORM, a frame compoſed of 
_ pages of compoſed letters, to be printed 
the preſs-men. 
F RM (in 4 moral & exſe) a manner of 
g to rule 
FORM (in Law) certain eſtabliſhed rules 


ceedings. | 
POTMS, long ſeats or benches to fit on. 
FOR MA Pauperis (Law phraſe) is when 
any has cauſe of ſuit, and is ſo hens 
that he cannot diſpend the uſual charges of 
ſuing at law or equity. 
FORM ABLE, capable of being formed. 4 
FORMALITY ( fermalitdi, L.) a form 
in law, ceremony or outward ſhew; ah res 
ciſenoſs, affectation. 
FORM'ALLY (avec formatiee,, p. 8 
liter, L.) in form, ee, ; with 
or ceremony 
FORMALLY (wich Scboolmen) Is uſed in 
1 ſenſes. q 
is uſed really in oppoſition to 
ebjeRively + As a thing is ſaid to be for 
fuch, when it is ſuch in the real notion of 


2. eg is uſed in o tion to 
and eminently, in ſpeaking of the manner, 
. of hen 1-4 

3. Formally is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with. 
adequately and totally: Thus a ſyllogiſm taken 
Formally requires 3 propoſitions. 

4. Formally is underſtood of the ſubzect, 
when a predicate is therein on account of ſome 
form : Thus white formally taken diffuſes 
the light; 9. d. whiteneſs the form inherent 


in this ſubjeQ, is the cauſe why the ſubject 
diſperſes the light. | 

5. ' Formally has alſo place in ſuppoſition : : 
A word being formally ſuppoſed, when it is 
taken for the thing it was intended to ſignify; 
as man is an animal. 

6. Formally is ſometimes uſed for guiddita- 
tively ; thus e eqs rpg mou 
able animal. 

FOR M/ALNESS nee a formalite, 
F.) ceremony, affectation· | 

 /FORME'DON (in the Deſcender) a writ 
that lies for the recovery of lands, &c. given. 
to one and the heirs of his body, and to a 
man and his wife, being coufin to the donor 


| 


to be obſerved in proceſſes or judiciary Pay 
giving form or birth 


in front Marriage, and afterwards alienated 


2 
F O 


by the doves: For after his deceaſe, ks 1 
ka have this writ againſt, the tenant * 


| oRMEDON (in the Reverter), a writ 


-| which. lies for the donor or his heirs, where 


land intailed to certain perſons and their iſſue 
with condition that for want of ſuch iſſus, it 
ſhall revert to the donor and his heirs, againſt 
him to whom. the donee alienated after the 
iſſue extinct, to Which it was entailed. 
' .FORMEDON (in the Remainder) a writ 
which lies where à man gives lands in tail, 
he remainder. to another in tail 3 and aſter⸗ 
ards the former tenant in tail dieth without 
ine of his body, and a ſtranger abateth z then 
he in the remainder may have his writ. 
FOR'MER. . Formæpx, Sax.) the pre- 


FOR'MERLY, In fore ime, in ancient 
times. 
FORMING. (formans, bo the art. of 
to any thing. 

FOR/MIDABLY (of formidabili, Ly 
dreadfully, tertib! Pr 

F OR/MIDAB ENESS (gualit formidable, 
F.) terribleneſs. 

FTORM “LESS (ee forme, F 9 having 10 6 
form, ſhapeleſs. b 

1 the having no form, 


{ 
RMO. ; . | 
FOR: dec Gene, 1 handlome f 

. 


F OR'MULA! (in Lew) a rule or model, 


an ordinance or certain terms preſcribed and a 
decreed by authority for the fem or manner 1 
l tn Tg an.) . K 
A (in , &Ce) a af 
of faith; a formulary. - = 4: _ bet 
To FOR/NICATE Gee, L. ) to come it 
mit fornication. Eater nf 
FORNI 'TION. (in ArchiteRure) as an evi 
5 or = ting, ſo called of N 1. | 
NIX, an arch or vault, L. fert 
| | FORSWORN' (rohrperian, Sax). ane J 
hath taken 4 falſe-oath, 9 pily 
FORTH-COMING (of Ford and coman, F 
Sex.) ready ta be produced or brought forth. luck 
Ancient FORTIFICA TTION, was walls F( 
of defence made of trunks of trees, Se. mixed in th 
with earth to ſecure them againſt the aſſaults. or A 
of an enemy. Theſe in time were alter d being 
for walls of ſtone, : with little walls. or: ber In 
raiſed on the top of the other, behind which dn 
they made uſe of their darts in ſeturity, the ke. 
patapets being out into loop - hules, and theſe Me 
walls are flanked by round or ſquare towers: Ulorde 
Artificial: FORTIFICATION,/ is works: ef ly 
| raiſed by the engineers, to firengtben the n- king 
tural ſituation of a place by repairing it and tte a 
ſupplying its deſects; ſuch as revelings, horas. Reowel 
works, Ralf. oons, redoubts, G. bey n 
Natural F ORTIFICATION, confifts ins Wpunj 
place being ftrong by nature, as being ſit Plate 
on hill or in a marſh, or any other ua Frtine 


that makes it of difficult acceſs ; ; whedes 


F O 92 


rivers, marſhes, ſtrong defiles or the like. 
1 5 FORTIFICATION „ has regard 
to the ſeveral ways of annoying an enemy, 
and is the particular concern of the 
an army, who deſigns to lay fiege to ſome 
town z it conſiſte in knowidg how to take 
hold of all advantages in the manner of car- 
rying on a ſiege, C. IA 2 ; 
Definſrve FORTIFICATION, has ref 
to the precaution} and. induſtry by which a 
weak party oppoſes a ſtronger, and particu- 
larly concerns governors of places, who 
knowing the ſtrength and weakneſs of the 
place intruſted to them, ought to endeavour 
to ſecure it from ſurprizes, & 


frengthened with fortifications. 

FOR'TINS 2 are field-forts or fmall for- 

FOR'LINS treſſes or ſconces, the flank . 
ed angles of which are generally diſtant 120 
fathom one from another; they are different 
in their extent and figure, according to the 
nature and ſituation of the ground; ſome of 
them having whole baſtions, and others only 
demi · baſtions; the uſe of them is only tem- 
porary, and are either to deſend the line of 
circumvallation, or to guard ſome paſſage or 
dangerous poſt. TATA | 

FO'RTITUDE ( fortitude, L.) is one of 
the 4 cardinal virtues, and which by Moralifts 


* 


under dangers, 7 labour, &c. with calm 
neſs — 8 we think them 
to be beſt ; and its chief rules are to vndertake 
and to endure, Yet by undertaking is not 
meant fool hardineſs, running raſhly into dan- 
gers; but the knowledge of undergoing an 
action to overcome a danger, weighing it well 
before it be undertaken, -Moralifts alto divide 


nificence,, Conſtancy and Patience, as to private 
evils, ſuch as impriſonment, poverty, Sc. 
FORTUITOUSNESS (of fortuitas, L. 
fertuit, F.) caſualneſs, acci Wn 
FOR'TUNATELY (fortunate, L.) hap- 
pily, proſperouſly, ſucceſsfully. „ 


luckineſs, ſucceſsfulneſs, ' proſperoutneſs. 


in the earlier ages; we do not find in Homer 
or Heſd any mention of her, the name not 
being then invented. vt» 
In after days it was introduced as a machine, 
0 made to ſerve divers purpoſes in Theology, 


43 


— 
* 


Men taking notice of a world of evils and 
lorders which happened, and not _ 
«Qty to complain of - providence, and 

king willing to excuſe themſelves from 
de authors of their own misfortunes, had 
Rourſe to the notion of Fortune, upon whom 
bey might vent all their reſentments wi 
Wpunity, * __ 3 91 
Plutarch obſerves, that before the name of 
"ine had got into the world, men perceiv- | 


— 


F 


 FORTIFIED (forrifie, F.) made ſtrong, 


is defined to be a conſtant put poſe of mind to 
it into 4 ſpecies, vis, Magnani mity, Mag- 


FORTUNATENESS (foreunatio, L.) 
FOR/TUNE (Tuxn, Gr.) was not known 


di- 
al ; 
being | 


: | F Oo N f 
| ing a certain arbitrary cauſe, which diſpoſs'd 
of matters in an irre ſiſtable manner, called it 
God; but obſerving that the ſame cauſe did 


of | ſeem ſometimes to act at random, and with- 


out any rule or order at all, the ſupreme 
Being came to be diveſted of the attribute, 
ee or Defiiny acknowledged in its 
ſtead. | | 8 
FORTUNE (fortuna, L. fortune, F.) 1. 
The power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots of 
life according to her own Humour: 2. the 
good or ill that befalls man. 
Rejoice, ſaid he, to day 
In you the fortune of Great- Britain lies: 
Among fo brave a people you are they 
Whom heav*n has choſe to fight for ſuchaprize, 


The adequate meaning of chance, 2s Min- 
guiſhed from fortune, in that the latter is un- 
derſtood to befal only rational agents, but 
chance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
3. The chance of life, means of living: 4. 
_ ſucceſs good or bad: 5. eſtate, poſſeſs 


But tell me 7ityrus, what heay'nly pow'e 
Preſerv'd your fortunes in that fatal hour 7 
r | a eo fy 
The fate that governs poets tit fit 

He ſhould not raiſe his forrunes by his wit. 


FORUM, a place of negotiation or mer- 
chandizing among the Romans, anſwering to 
our Py alſo the place where 4 
governor of a province ſat to give judgement 
alſo a publick ſtanding · place in 25 city of 
Rome, where cauſes were judicially try d, and 
orations deliver d to the people; it i alſo 
ſometimes uſed 75 the caſuiſts for juriſdiction, 
FOR'WA R DNESS 6 e, 
rr promptneſs,. readineſs, eagerneſs, We. 
FOss (%%, L.) a trench, moat, ditch or 


t· 
FOS (with Anatom) a kind of cavi 
in 4 bone, with a large aperture, 3 
FOS/SA, 2 ditch in which in ancient times 
women committing felony were drowned, 

FOSS-WA V, one of the four principal 
high-ways of Englard, made by the Romans, 
and-ſo called on account of its being ditch'd 
in on both fides ; or 'becauſe in ſome places it 
was never perfected, but left as a great ditch. 
Ir leads from Cornwall thro* Devonſhire, by 
| — Leicefter, Newark, &c. and to Lin- 


; FOS'SIL-WOOD, trees dug deep out of 
the ground; ſuppos'd to have lain there ever. 
ſince the univerial deluge, © 
Native FOSSILS (by Mineraliſti) are ſtrict- 
ly defined to be ſenfible bodies, generated and 
growing in and of the earth, whoſe conftituent 
parts are ſo fimple and homogenous, that there 
19 no apparent diſtinction of veſſels and juices 
between the part and the whole,  * © 


| Compound FOSSILS (with Miners) are ſuch.” 


; 


Ev 
; 


uy may bs divided into different and brief 
ts. : SS 

V doenticious FOSSILS 2 (in Minerabgy) 

Foreign FOSSILS J are the ſobterra- 


neus exuvia of fea and land animals; and 
even vegetables, as ſhells, bones, teeth, leaves, 
which are found in plenty in divers parts of 
the earth, OR EF | 13 
Simple FOSSILS, are all metals, ſalts, both 
common and precious ; alſo earths. 
A FOSTERING- {of For: nian, Sex.) a 
nouriſhing, a cheriſhing, a bringing up. 
FO'THER 
meat for cattle. ' 
FOUGHT (ef Feoran, Sex.) did fight. 
FOUGHTYEN, that had been fought. ' 
Ailton. 155 
The Anchor is FOUL (Sea term) fignifies 


2 


the cable ii got about the floab. 19 


Je Ship makes FOUL Water (Sea term) 
is when a ſhip under ſail comes into thole 
water, ſo as to raiſe the ſand. 

To be -FOUL on each other, is when ſhips 
come ſo coſe as to entangle their rigging, and 
do one another damage. 3 

The Rope is FOUL (Sea term) fignifies the 
rope is entangled in itſelf, or hindered by ano- | 
ther, ſo that it cannot run or be haled. 

FOUL Ship, is one that has been long 

untrimmed, fo that graſs, weeds, periwincles 
or barnacles ftick or grow to her ſides under 

FOULDS, folds. Milton, © 
— FOUL'LY e of Faul, Sax.) filthily, 

alſo unfairly, fraudulently, baſely. 
FOUL'NESS (Fylne ꝓ ye, Sax.) filthineſs, 

unc leanneſs; alſo unfairneſs, unjuſtneſs. 
FOUND (of Findan, Sax.) did find, was 


FOUNDERS were Sh 
corporated anno 1614, and 


dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 96 
on the livery, Ce. 
livery fine is 6/. Their 
armorial enfignsare azure, 
an ewer between two pil- 
8 lars, Or. Their creſt, a 
furnace, flames, and there 
in a pair of tongues held by two hands all 


proper. | 
FOUNDA'TION, a donation or legacy 


either of money or lands, for the maintenance 
er ſupport of ſome community, hoſpital, 


To" FOUNDE a fend 10 go 5 

0 R ( eres 
L. couler 2 fond, F.) See 1 
FON DER,  finking, a hip is faid 
to founder, when by a great leak or a great 
fea breaking in upon her, the takes in ſo much 
water, that ſhe cannot be freed from it; ſo 
that ſhe will neither veer nor ſteer; but lies 
like a log, and not being able to ſwim long, 
will ac laſt fink. 


e. that fall down from mountains or any 


(of FoSne, Sax.) any ſort of | 


are a maſter, two war- | 


. F O 82 * Ce A 
rheumatiſm, or a defluxion of humours upon 
the finews of the legs, which cauſes fo great a 
ſtiffneſs in them, that they loſe their wonted 
motion. 7 - ; g 
FOUN DERINO (in the Body) befals a horſe 
by eating too much provender ſuddenly, when 
too hot; as alſo by drinking too much upon 
travelling when hot, and riding him after it, 
-FOUN'DERINGS, clods of earth, rocks, 


other precipices. 
FOUN'DRY 


the art of melting and 
FOUN'DERY 


? caſting all ſorts of me- 
CN T 1 2 fo 
| n 4 tain, 

Milton. e 

FOUNT (of fundere, L.) a ſet of printing 
letters or * f 
FOUN*TAIN ( fontaine, F.) an artificial 
ſpring of (or well to contain) water in a garden; 
whither the water is brought in pipes of lead, 
Cc. and commonly made to ſpout out of the 
mouths or other parts of images. 

Arch'd FOU'NTAIN, one whoſe baſon 


3 are placed perpendicularly under an 


arch, | : 

Raſen FOUNTAIN, a baſon having a 
3-199 or perhaps a ftatue, c. in the 
At 7 


Cover d FOUNTAIN, a kind of pavilion 
built of ſtone, incloſing a reſervoir, and ſpout- 
ing forth the water at-a pipe or cock. 

Cup FOUNTAIN, one which befides a 
baſon has a cup ſupported on a. pedeſtal, &c, 
and receiving a jet or ſpout of water riſing 
out of the middle of it. 


| 

Marine FOUNTAIN, a fountain compoſ- 
ed of equatick figures, as ſea divinities, naiades, t 
tritons, dolphins, & c. | e 
Naval FOUNTAIN, one made in the fi 
form of a ſhip or palley. 61 
Open FOUNTAIN, is any ſpouting foun- 
tain, with a baſon, cup, or other ornaments, 1 
- Ruftick FOUNTAIN, a fountain adorned ru 
or inriched with rock-work, ſhell-work, of 
ions, &c. | 4 Tiy 
Satyrical FOUNTAIN, a ruftick foun- ing 
tain in manner of a grotto, adorned with | the 
ſatyre, ſylvans, fauns, Sc, ; con 
FOUNTAIN, one which beivg to 

open and inſulated is adorned with one or Tive 
more ſtatues. 8 N F ; : &e. 
S cal FOUNTAIN, one whoſe prin- F 

cipal ornaments are the attributes, arms of char 
iſances of the owner or erector. unde 
Pyramida! FOUNTAIN, one that is com- time 
poſed of ſeveral baſons or cups raiſed in tone! de m. 
over each other, each leſs than the other to it ma 
the top, ſupported by a hollow ſhaft or my ame 
Spouting FOUNTAIN, any fountain who Fo 
water is darted forth impetuouſly through one FO 
or more jets or ajutages, and returns in ran, Uima 
net-folds, or the like 4 COunte 
Spring FOUNTAIN, a kind of plain ſpout beats) 


or ftream of watery ifſuing out of 2 flo 


FOUNDERING (in Herſer) is an univerſal 


| * FU 
3 A 7 1 ; 
er hole in the wall, without any decoration. 
FOUNTAINS hays L. Hale, F.) 
gte of two ſorts, ſuch as dry up in winter, and 
ſuch as flow always: Moſt are of opinion that 
the formier are produced by the rain. Thoſe: 
perpetual ſprings may be defined to be collec» 
tions of EBAY down from the higher 
to the lower parts of the earth, Out of a 
of ſuch fountains, rivers are 


great number 7 
'carry the waters into the ſea. 


1 — for hat the Prone | 
Some » tha a 
ones are derived from the ſea, and that there 
are ſubterraneous tubes in the earth, through 
which the ſeu- water is con to the ſoun · 

tains. But this opinion is liable to theſe two 
difficulties,” how it is poſſible for the ſea - water 
to be carried to the tops of the higheſt moun- 
tains, ſince by all 1 in Hyuraſlaticis 
it appears, that the ſurface of any water con- 
tained in any veſſel always lies even, ſo that 

it is impoſſible for any one part of the {ſurface 
to be higher than another; except it be made 
ſo by ſome external force. 2- How it come 
to paſs that fountain-water is not ſalt. 

Others again diſlike this hypotheſis, and 
that for ſeveral reaſons, and rain as the 
cauſe of fountains z but if rain were the only 
cauſe, whence can it be, that thoſe fountains 
are never dry in the time of the greateſt 
drought, when there has been no rain for a 
long time? and therefore others to rain add 
vapours 3 which being by the heat of the ſun 
erha ed in vaſt quantities (as the learned Mr. 

Edmund Hailey has proved) and they bei g 
carried over hs | 
ridges of mountains, where they preſently 
precipitate, and gliding down by the crannies 
of ſtone, and part of the vapours entering into 
the caverns of the hill, the water thereof 


ſtone it finds; which being once filled, all the 
overplus of water runs over by the loweſt 
e and breaking out by the ſides of the 

ils, forms ſingle ſprings, and many of theſe 
running down the valleys between the ridges 
of the hille, and coming to unite, form little 


rivulets or brooks; and many of theſe meet- | ; 


ing again in one common valley, and gaining 
come a river; and many of theſe being united 
to one common channel, make the la 
mers, as the Thames, the Rbine, the Danube, 


&c. 3 1 'S 
| 1 E 
E AU!, a powder chamber, or 


FOURN 
chamber of a mine; a hole or cavity made 
under a work. The top ef which is ſome- 
mes cut into ſeveral points like chimneys, 
ww make more paſſages for the powder, that 


it may have its effects on ſeveral fides at the 

lame time; * eee 
FOWL (Fuel, Sax. fuyl, Dan.) a bird. 
FOX (Fox, Sax, fucks, Dan.) a fourfooted 


uimal, of the fizge of a middling dog, ac- 
counted the moſt ſubtil and cunning of all 


[ — £— windings 


low land by the wind to the | 


gathers ay in an alembick in the 'baſons of 


the plain ground, being grown leſs rapid, be- 
rgeſt | Þ 


; 


| 


4 large buſhy 1 2 
ſtrong OX ( thr . 2 hace. Lon | 
AF mblematica very properly 
| denote a prudent . 4 by ng who. to — 
victories with leſs expence of blood, rather 
chooſes to prevail in his enterprines by conduct 
and ſtratagem, than by downright dint of the 
ſoldier's Sour | "* 2: 

- A FOX (+1 op ypoically) was uſed to re- 
E a fly, ſubtil fellow, full of wicked 
ntentions ; becauſe that animal is notabhle on 


7e 8 3 
Armour) may repreſent 
thoſe that have done ur Bone — | 
ince and country, by the adminiftration of 
Jones z or upon eenbaiies or ſach like nego- 
tiations, where wit and dexterity is of more 
uſe than ſtrength or valour. 
FOX'ES Evi (with Phyfigiant) a diſeaſe 
when the hair falls off from the head by the 
roots 5 a ſhedding of the hair, caus d by the 
Lues Yenerea or otherwiſe. '£ 7 | 
FRACTION (ia Arichmer,y a broken 
number, being a wy ory 7665-5 1" any 
integer or whole thing. 4 
Nager FRACTION, is one always ex- 
preſſed by 2 numbers, the one written over 
the other, with a line between, as 3. Fr 
Decimal FRACTION, is one that has for its 
denomination 2, with a cypher or cyphers, as 
7, 1, 29, commonly for brevity lake 
is ſet down thus, .5 10 


FRAC'TIOUS {of frattus or fractio, L.) 


quarrelſome, peeviſh. —— 
FRAC'TIOUSNESS, quarrelſome tem- 
per, aptneſa to take offence, peevi © 
. FRAC/TURED (of aua, L. fraFure, 
F. 5 N L. = crackt, broken. 
RA/GILENESS {(fragi/itas, L. fragilite, 
F.)] brittleneſs, — 369 A Ol a8 
RA'GRANCE (fragrancia, L.)] fweet- 
neſs of ſmell. We 8 
L.) 


”, FRA/'GRAN TNESS (fragranci 
FRAIL Gael, L.) weak of nature, 


fragrancy. 
feeble; alſo brit as. q 43%! & e 4 
FRAIUTY 1 (/ragilitas, L., fragilits, 
F.) weakneſs of nature, 
frailty 7 8 


FRAIL/NESS 

j 85 r D107 BIS. 26 

_. FRA'ISES (in Military. Afarrs) are pieces 
of wood of fix or Pe gem 
der the Cordon, in places which pre not faced 
with. ftone or brick, they are planted at the 
baſe of à Parapet, being let about half way 
into the Rampart ;. they are not laid parallel 
to the Baſe of the Rampart, but alittle floy- 
ing downwards with their point, that men 
cannot ſtand on them ; their chiefeſt uſe is 


i 


to hinder the garriſon from defertipg, which 


would, be en) without them, eſpecially in 
places with dry moats. They likewiſe pre- 


vent ſurptiors-and. eſcalades,. geg the figure 


runs ſwiftly, and uſes a great many 


* 


— 


25 * nd 


n 
following. 
. i F F Fa 

jy * 8 


"ay, 


0 
aug IS 
n 


way round with 
charges with a 


e 


x the that if they ſhould be 
y. of horſe, the pikes be. 


KNITTERS were incor- 


two wardens, 18 aſſiſtants, 


finker in Baſez a main ſpring between 
two ſmall ſprings, all which parts belong to 
a Frame. * 
Street, _ 

FRAME Twit 
or ſquare compoſed of four long pieces or {lips 


of wood Joined together, the intermediate | 
f which is divided by little ſtrings or 
into u great number of little ade. | 


threads 
like the maſhes of à net uſed in reduci 
— from great to fall, or from f. 


8575 'be outof FRAME, 7. e. to be diſordered 

or diſcompoſed in body or mind. | 

FRAM/POLE Fence (in the manor of Wrie- 
ele in Egjex) a N delonging to the inha- 
bitants, to 
Fence, and as trees or 
can reach from the top of the diteh with 
the helve of an axe, for the repairing of hu 
ſence. 

FRAN'CHISE 'of Quarter Rome) a 
certain ſpace or 2 eee — 3, 
of embaſſadors of the European princes are, 
and where they retire, here they cannot ve; 
arreſted, nor proſeented at law 

To FRAN/CHISE. 'affrancbir) to grant 


les a8 2 man 


FRAN'GIBLENESS ! frangibrlitas, L. of 
frangere, to break ) capableneſs or cafinefs to 
be broken. 


FRANGIPANE, an exquiſite Kind of per- 


fume, frequently given to the leather where- 
. th gloves, Sc. are made. 
To FRANK 3 to ne to be 


cover the muſketeers from 
he forks; and ferve as a barricade. 
FRAME-WORK- 


porated abont the year 
1564 they are a, maſter, |'lrua 


but no livery. Their arms 
on a ſeal (for I find them | 
not in colours) are. On 
aà chevron, between two | 
combs, and as many leads 
* needles in chief, and an iron jack, lead- 


hall is" fitunted' in Red-Crofs- 


| faireſt and fineſt ſkins. 
A Pointere) a kind of chaffy | 


that grows on the 


——— — 


* — ws I 


f carried without. 


17 


ally aflift each other againſt all the world. 
" To FRAIZE a Battalten, is to line it every 


EO e. full laden. 


; 


{ 


| liberty, privileges, freedoms, immunities Sc. | 


oh. 


rde neg F * 
0 5 
plainly, fincerely. OOF 


F RANK NESS  (fanchiſe F.) freeneſs, 0 
-heartedneſs, 88 05 
phrenefis, 4. — 


3 


1 
F. of _— Gr.) frenficaineſs, crazin 
madneſs. 

FRATER/NALLY eee lement, F.) 
after the manner of or. i brother. 

"FRATERNITY of arms, an alliance or 
Wen in arch in 1 ere concluded 

tween two ts, w Q to 
g together, ſhare their fortunes, — 


; 


FRAT/RAGE, à partition among brothers 
or coheirs, coming to the fame inheritance or 
ſucceſſion; -alſo- that part of the inheritance 
that comes to the youngeſt brothers, 

FRAUDULENT (fraudulenrus, L.) d- 
ceit ful, cheating, knaviſh, & r. 


FRAU DIN TN ES — „ F. of 
eee L.) en ig » 


FRAY CH (of fracht, Teut.) fraighted, 


FREAK ISHNESS, capriciouſnels, mag- 


' gottineſs, &c, > 
FRE'CKLED:7 (g- d. ſpeckled) having 
FRECKLY 5 many ſmall teddiſh ſpots 
im the ſkin, 


FRECKLES, a fort of ſmall, hard, duſky 
buboes or puſtules arifing on the ſkin of the 
face or hands, and a la: perſons: of the 


FREE (Fteah, Sox. ery, Dur.) 1. At 
liberty, _ not enſlaved, not a pri- 


ſoner, not you | 5 
A free nation is — which has never been * 
conquered, or thereby entered into any con- | 
| ditions of ſubjection. Temple. aol 
1 This wretched body trembles at your power, tri 
Thus far could fortune, but ſhe can no more: 30 
Free to herſelf my potent mind remains, lads 
Nor fears the victor eee eg 1 
rior, flat, 
2. Uneompelied, unreftrain'd 2 3. not bound eve 
by fate, not-neceſlitated, mint 
Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell whofell; ledio 
My what proof ens P's co 
fi ncere. like t. 
| Of true allegiance, conftant faith, or love, thirds 
Where only what theyneeds muſt do, = 's; Tramp 
Not what they would ? Milt. Par. Loft. b. i. forme) 
14. Permitted, allowed. dit ut 
Deſaming as impure what God declare Com 
pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to { 
aye ne 4 es 5 = 
EE-BORN (of Fneah- . tes a1 
born in freedom, with * right ere minutes 


and immunities. 

To FREE (Sea term) when ; ſhip's pump 

throws out more water than ſhe Jeaks inte 

her, it is ſaid to free her. 5 i 
„ 

To FREE (a Tk is to bale or FREE) 


| 


the water, 


FREE State, a republick governed by ma- 
giſtrates elaiſted by the 
inhabitants. h 
FRER'/DON 


of the mind, w 


in all the motions of the 


1 


evil without 
cauſe whatſoever. 
FREEDOM of Contradiftion (with 
men) is that 
will or nill 5 to love or not lave, Ce. 
FREEDOM of Contrariety (with | Scbool- 
nen) is that whereby we ure at our own, 
choice to do goed'or evil, to be wirewous or 
wicious, to make a horſe or a Ron. 


g FREFDOM of 4 City, &c. a righ 
erciſing a trade or employment, &c. in acity 
or town corporate, and a being elected to the 
dignities and offices of ite. 

FREE-STONE, a fort of n ſtone that 
works up like alabaſter _ 232 and 
dug up in many parts ngiand. 4 

"FREE/NESS (Fn , Sax.) n being 

free, alſo liberality. 5 a 
FREEZ'ING-(in Phyjology) congelation, 
is the fixing of a fluid ; or the depriving it 
of its natural mobility, by the action of cold; 
or the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance 
into a firm, coherent, rigid one, called ice. 
To FREEZ (N nyyan, Sax.) to congeal 
anto ice. Fn . : 
FREEZ (in Arcbitecturs) is that part of the 
entablature of columns between the Architrave. 

and Corniche. | 1 

Tuſcan FREEZ, Vitruvius makes it flat, 
and plain, the higheſt 30 minutes, the leſſer 

35. Scammoxzzi makes it plain, and 42, and 
Palladio convex or ſwelling, and in height 
bur 26 minutes, ei , 

Derick FRE EZ, both Yirruwvivs and Vig- 


A 


. 


t of ex- 


5 


* 


7 


* 


f 


: 50 makes this freez flat, carved _ | 
5 islyphs and metopes, and height of it 
res 40 or 45 minutes, and Scammozzi and Fal- 
5 ladio 45 minute. FEE 
ins, Jonick FREEZ, Vitruvins makes this freez 
ors flat, but commonly carved with acanthus- 
und leres, lions and men, Ce. and in helft 30 
minutes. Vigna 4g, Stammozzi 28, and Pa- 
fell; adio convex or ſwelling, but 27 minutes. 
iv's Corinthian FREEZ, Vitruvigs makes this 
like the Jonick, and in height 30 minutes 2 
e, tirds ; Vignola the ſame, but 45 minutes, 
ar'd; Tcammozzi and Palladio the ſame; but the 


firmer 31 ang 4 fourths, and the latter 28 
D't.utes in height. | 
Compoſit FREEZ, Vitruvins makes this 
freer flat ; but beſet with cartouſes and carved 
every cartouſe, and in height 52 mi- 
utes and a half; .Vignola the ſame, but 45 
anutes ; Scammozzi but 32 minutes, Palla- 


a CO or ſwelling, but in height 32 mi- 
Ac, FREEZ are thoſe whoſe | 


free ſuff ages of the 
the Will, a ftate or faculty 


will are in our power, and we are enabled 


- 


to determine on this ar that; to do good or 
force or conſtraint from any 


we are at our choice to 


teeth. 


P 


| Flourifſhed FREEZE, is one lariched wi 

* py er foliages. Oe 
Norical FREEZE, is one adorned with 

_ relievoꝰ e, repreſenting hiſtories, ſacrifices, 

fo mY ny Fs : 

Marine FREEZE, one repreſenting 

horſes, Tritons, and other thin 1 

eren as ſhells of fiſhes, , grotto's, 


Co 

Ruftick FREEZE, is one whoſe courſes are 
rutticated or imboſſd. | 
2 FREEZE, one adorned with 
things pertaining to rel as the Appara- 
tus of ſacrifices, &c: To - 4 


FREN'DENT fenden, L.) gnaſking the 


FREND'LESS Man (with the ENU 
Saxons) an out-lawed man, | 
FREN/ZICAL (phrenitic, L.. of 65 
Gr. frenefe, F.) a ſort of madneſs or dotage. 
FRE'QUENCY (frequentia, L.) of» 
FREQUENTNESS [Lame uſualneſs ; 
I 
s A way Or * 
ing (or rather both) upon walls to endure the 
weather, and repreſenting birds, beafts, herbs, 
fruit, Fe. in relief. It is done with a com- 
poſt of the powder af old rubbiſh Rones, mixt 
with burnt flint (or lime) and water, with 


i 
[ 


q 


* 


| which the wall is plaiſtered a good thickneſs, 


and painted with colours ground with lime- 
water, milk or whey, and laid on the plaiſ- 
ter while it is wet, by which means they in- 
corpgrate with the plaiſter, ſo as never to 
waſh out. 1 

This was the ancient Grecian way of paint - 
ing, and afterwards uſed by the Romans ; there 
having been ſeveral whole towns of this work 


palace e, , 
Urbin and Fulio Romano likewiſe a moſt 
— 1 
Rouſe a #Trentine, and others, containing the 
-continued travels of Ulyſſes in 60 pieces. 

FRESH the Harwſe (Sen ) or veer 
out more cable, is when part of à cable that 


kes in the hawſe, is fretted or chafed, and it 


is required that more cable be veered out, that 
ſo another part of it may reſt in the hawſe. ' 

To FRESH'EN (rendre frais, F.) to make 
freſn that Which has been ſalted ; or that 
which is grown faint or difcoloured. g 

FRESHNESS (of fraicheur, F.) newneſs ; 
a not being falted ; alſo the being 
from tiredneſs; aifo cooineſs of air. 

FREP, an agitation or diſturbance of the 
mind eauſed by ſome diſappointment or miſ- 
carriage of art affair. W 
FRET (in c>) a ſtring tied round the 
finger - board of an inftrument, to ſhe the pro- 
per ue en the" , that S pore 


| 
£ 


APulvinated FREES $ profile is curve. 


þ 


FR 


100 FRET, to ver, teaſe, 3 . 9 
ſelf or another perſon, at or about any * 
that FRED to eroſs ones inclination, 

d 'FULNESS, peeviſhneſs. 1 
ERET ; a fume or heat of paſſion. 
FRET (in Architect.) is a knot or 

FRETTE ornament that conſiſts of 
two liſts, or ſmall fillets, variouſly interlaced 
or interwoven, and running at parallel diſ- 
tances equal to their breadth, every turn of 


* 


which and interſection muſt be at right angles; 


they were uſed by the ancients on flat mem- 
ders, as the faces of the Corona or leaves of 
cornices, under the roofs, ſoffits, . as in 
| the following figure. 


MIA 
Caniſſiififfſie 


U 
; 


— — 
_— 
< - 
{=== I 
— —-— 
24 — — 


| 


RE wvons, a fortof plaiſterer's work down. 


FRET-WORK. (fo e oe freete, L.) 
it 6gnified the timber work of roof, . 
an inſtrument. of frets uſed to Fr up and en- 
rich flat empty ſpaces ; principally uſed in roofs 

which are fretted over with plaiſter-worl. 

| FRETS: (with Miners) openings made in 
the banks of rivers made by land floods. 

FRYABLENESS+(friabilitas, L.) brittle- 
neſs, aptneſs to crumble in ſmall particles. 
Friablineſi is ſuppoſed to ariſe from that 


+ friable do not confiſt wholly of dry parts, ir- crif) 


regularly combined, and which are readily 


ſeparated, as having nothing glutinous Ee. 
to bind them together. . : 


- FRICA'TION 7 (with Pyfei ficians) a rub. 
. FRIC'TION bing or g an pare 
of the body, either dry with the hand or 


. or moiſt with oils, ointments, waters, 


... FRICTION (in Mechanicks) bs the reſiſt. 
avce that a, moving body meets withal from 
the ſurface whereon it moves. 

. FRIDEGAST, a certain idol of the en- 
cn Bron v nisrrop of F 

' H'STOW (F nix, peace, 
and 77s. Sax. 3 placs) a ſeat, chair, or 
place o 

FRIENDLINESS (Fneonvlicner pe, Sax.) 
kindneſs or kind behaviour, good nature, 5 
derneſs, courteopſneſs 3 the return of mutual 
benevolence, a-readineſs to help a perſon as 

r as is in one's power, and comports with 
ſelf 55 c. It is the very cement 
of 5 05 


4 


7 


92 4 
4 ' ; 


"+ 


| ales or: Praneſov or Grey lien 2. „ The 
eee 3. The Dominicans or Black Fri. 
4. The Carmelites or bite Friers. 


K 4 


"FRUERY ( canfraire, F.) a ſociety of 
FRVARY 5 friere; d — 
habitation. 


A FRIGID Stile, is a low jejuns manner 
4 Adden, wanting force, warmth of imagi- 
nation, figures of ſpeech, &c, + : 
FRIG IDNESS (frigiditas, L.) coldneſt 
impotency. 
To FRIGHTIEN (Fpibean, Sax. frifer, 
Dan.) to put into a fright, to terrify. 
FRIGHT'FUL (Fn She val, » Sax.) cauſing 
fright or terror, alſo f to be put into a Richte 
FRIGHT/FULNESS Fnihxxgulne y 


| Sax.) aptneſs to be affrishted; allo. ter le» 


neſs of aſpect. 
FRINGE Of „ F.) a ſort of ornament, 
To FRINGE . anger, F.) to garniſh with 


ringes. 
A eee eee ſcittiſhneſs, wantonneſs in 
ſkipping and lr e and fro, Fc. 
F SK T probably of friſgue, F. briſk, of 
Friamare, 9 leaping jumping up and 


FRITH'/GILD'(in ancient Records) the 
ſame as is now called a gild, fraternity or com- 


"FRITILLARY (with Bocgnifts) a flower 
that is very finely chequered, and bles the 
hape of a dice-box, from whence it has its 
name, 

FRIV'OLOUSNESS (of frivelus, L. fi. 
vole, F.) trifliogneſs, inſignificantneſs, vainneſs. 

FRIZE. See Freeze. 

FRIZ'ZLING (of friſe, 7.) curled or 


ped. 

A FRIZ/ZLING (friſure, wi a. curling 

or criſping, properly of the 
FROLICKSOME, diſpoſed to play, ot 

full of merry ranks, whimſies, Cc. 
FROL!ICKSOMENESS, the playing of 

| merry pranks, whimfies, &c, 

FRONT. (in I) the . 


cal projection of an o ject upon a parallel pl ane, 
RONT of a Batali is the firſt raok 


of file leaders ; it is alſo called the face or 
head of a battalion. 

FRONT of a 3 is the firſt rak 
of troppers. - 


FRONT. of an Army, is the firſt row of 
tents in the 2 line, which (in the Horſt) 
are the quarter-maſters tents, and (in tis 
Foot) thoſe of ſerjeants. 

FRONT (of a Place) is the face of a pl 
or the Tenaille, i. e. all that is cdntained be- 
tween the flanked angles of two neighbouring 
baſt ions, vi. the two faces, the two. Hanks 
and the curtain. 

To. FRONT every way (Military Phu 
is when men are faced to BY ſides. 

FRONTAL. (in Arc biteckurt) a little. fit 
ton or pediment, ſometimes placed over at 
tle door or window. rROY- 


* 


F R - BY . 


— (in Anatomy) two muſcles, 
one on each fide of the forehead 3 commonly 
ſop to ſpring from the ſcull; but now 
known to ariſe' from the occipital muſcles; 
or the frontales and occipitales are rather one 


ontinued digaſtrick muſcle on each, moving 
the 3 and Kin of the forehead and eye- 


"FRON'TATED (in Botany) Gynifies that 
the petalum or leaf of a flower growing broader 
and broader, and at laſt perhaps terminates 
in a right-line, 

FRON TIR, the border, conſine or 
boundary of a kingdom or province, - which 
the enemies find in the front when they are 
about to enter the ſame, - 

FROST (F Pure Sax. and Dan.) an ex- 
teſſive cold the weather, whereby 
the motion and fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended ; 
or that ſtate of the air, &c, whereby fluids 
are converted into ice, A hoar · froſt is gene 
rated, when the va near the earth are 
congealed by the coldnefs of the night, which 
only happens in winter, when cold predomi- 
nates, ſo that the difference between dew and 
hoar-froſt is, that miſts do turn to dew, if 


tongealed in their paſſage down to the earth. 

Froſt contracts metals, or rather the cold 
effects ĩt; but on the contrary it dilates fluids, 
for a ee tube of iron loſt two lines in 
length, being expoſed to the air in a froſty 
night; but liquids are ſwelled and dilated by 
froſt nearly one tenth of their bulk, and by 
that means burſts not only veſſels of glaſs and 
earth, but even of wood or iron or other 
metals, as has becn end by many "pet: 
ments. 


FROST 'ED, done or mole in imitation of 


froſt, 

FROSTIYNESS (Fnoprignepye, Sax.) 
froſty quality. 

FROTHINESS, fulneſs of froth; frothy 
quality; the want of ſolidity and ſubſtance ; : 
lightneſs, emptineſs, windineſs, 

FROTH'Y, having or full of froth, 


er, 


1 


11 0 


thei, ſpa in expencec 
FRUGIFEROUSNE fruit - bearing* . 
nels, fertility. 


FRUGIV'OROUSNESS (of fragivereus,, 
a non quality or' faculty. 

RUIT (Jude, L.)] in its general ſenſe 

includes 1 pr the earth produces for the 


animals, F. 


that, which ſucceeds to each flower, : 

it confiſts of one or more ſeeds z ſome refrain 

— word fruit, to bgnify only that which is 
ulent. 


PRs 0 008 ſen without a 
eulture. 

FRUITS of Ind are ſuch as tho” 

oh 2 


Ein FRUITS S (i Low) ar a nous 21h 


wages. 
FRUITS 

every thing, * the revenue of a ; 
conſiſts, as plebe, , tithes, rents, offerings, &c- 
FRUITY AGE (of fruit, N. all e 


they conſiſt of drops of water; but into hoar- | edible 
froſt, when they confiſt of vapours that are | 


- 


conſiſt of a maſter, two 
SEEMED about ſeven· 
teen aſſiſtants; and 29 

on the livery. Their ar- 
—— are GZuree 


all proper, They have no hall L ſome- 
time meet at the Pariſh Clerks in We 
n (of 2 F. and 
Rur v LNESS (of Fra F. and rel 
bs: 


e, Sax.) fertility 
UIT/FULNESS (in chs 
reſented by an olive tree. Mes: * 


repreſented by a lady fitting upon a bed, with 


e of empty, vain, trifling 3 ʒ not ſubſtantial nor folid, two little infants about her neck. 
light, Cc. FRUILTION (by Moralific) is defined to 
rank FROW/ARDLY (F nampeanvlice, Sax. )| be rhe reſt or delight of the will in the end 
0 "FRO WARDNESS — ye, | FRUI froit 
W d. am e, FRUIT'LESS of 47: Sax. 
Jorſt) Sar.) peeviſhneſs, fretfuintfs, (rlineſs, dns unprofi lar, 4 
1 the | FROW'EY (with Carpenters): timber is ſaid! To FR US TRATE ( fraftrore, L.) to 
to de frowey, when it is e tempered all] make void, to deceive, to di int. 
play the way, and works freely without tearing. FRUS/TRATIVE. of or belonging to 
ed be- FROWN'ING ( Jourcils 2 F.)] FRUS'TRATORY fruſtration; allo apt # 
Qoring hitting the brows, the forehead. | to fruſtrate,” + 
ankh FROWN/INGLY, with an air of dil. FRUTES/CENT ( ( fraveſeens Li) growing 


| leaſure, S 4 


FROZENNESS, congealedneſs by froſt or 
alr, 


FRO'ZEN (of Ports 
congealed Do fr Sax roſs Den.) lou 


el — L.) painted, _ 


FUCA'/TION, a diſguiſing, acloakings./ 


| FRU'GALNESS ( fragalites, L. froga- 


the complexion, 
FUEL 


Natural FRUITS, are fach as: ahh ae. 


| FRUITERERS 5 — 


7 dar, 


FRUITFULNESS (in Sculpture, be.) ve 


| rep 


FUCUS, a paiat for the face to heighten 


nouriſhment and ſupport of human kind and 
FRUIT (with Botanife) is defined to be 
-whether 


The tree of Paradiſe be-. 
tween Adam and Eve 


FU 


FUEL {probably of fer. F. fire firing , as 
wood, ova or any mater ft for for 


uſes, 
FUELIST, a maker of charcoal, all- 


coal, We. 

FUGA'CIQUSNESS ( fugeritas, . ag 
neſs. td fly. away. 

FUGA v (in ancient Philoſophy) a 
Gple: whereby, varions effects were 
ariſing from an averſion (which _— 
pr rw —_ _ demon- 

6 ru ve 
1 ariſe from the gravity and preſſure of 
e air 


— 


FUGA'LIA, feſtivals obſerved by the an | ing 


cient: Romrons-on account of the RE of | 
*heir kings. From which pattern the Ex 
ſeem to have taken their Noci - Tide, and 

ing deated the lands of 2 
deu dhe Dane, inflituted the annual ſports 
3 -Tide, eonſiſting of r FE as 


a4 cogka, 
FUL'GENTNESS (of ſpentia, L.) thin- 
lngaeſe, brightneſs, fulgidity. 
To FULL Clath ( fallare, L. fauler, F.) 
ta win it in order to thicken it. 


| RULILERY,, A work houſeor place where 


cloth is fulled. 

FULLY (Fullice, Sax.) to the full. 

EFULINESS (Ferre, Sex.) plenty. 

FULMIN'EQUS \ fulmineus, L.) of or 
belonging to thunder. 

FU/LSQMNESS (g. d. 2 Tr 0 
Samewhat: foul _ nerre, & 
nels, hore ry re 6. 72 

funarus, Vit e med. 

— ( famare, L. finer, F.) to 
FUMETORT. 8 
FU/MIDNESS, ſmoakineſs; the being 


© FUMIPICK (fumificur, L.) makinglngale, 


15 MIGA'TION perfumi with the 
a. ing 
ſmoak of ſweet wood or other matter, either 
n n 
A ( a h- 
raiſed by Mer ) | 


vation by Mercury. 
FUMIGATION (with Chymif) u formi- 
gating or ſmoaking, an eroſion OG away 


by vapour. 
FU Mobs 45, Ls «3 | 
. ( fumoſer, L. fumeux, 7.) 


i ZVMOSTTY ( fumofieas, L.) ſmoak- 


FUN, ſport, game, banter, Cc. 
To FUN ane; to ſooth, cajole, ceaks, 


| Animal FUNC'TION, is that without 
S0 we cannot perceive, will, remember, 
Se. ſuch are feeling, ſeeing, imagining, judg - 

rag, paſfions, voluntary mationt, &c. 
FUNCTION (in a Phyfical ſenſe) is the 
CERA 


Were an er 


[ 


| 


| 


in any * of an ants) by the proper aptl- 
Ka . 
by the author of nature. 

Name FUNCTIONS, are. thoſe which 
change. the food, &c. ſo as to affimilate it to 
our own nature g; ſuch are the viſcera or bow. 
els, and the veſſels that zeceive, retain, ſe. 
cern, &c. the humours, © 

Vital FUNCTIONS, are thoſe neceſſary 
to life 3 and without which it cannot ſubſiſt, 
8 

UND of : at. 

by the 8 — EO 

FUNDAMENT - (fundawentum, L.) ferv. 
for. the foundation; _ upon which 
the reſt is built, eſſential, important, not 
merely accidental, 


Such we find they are as cancontroul 
208 ſervile actions of our Wav ring ſoul, 

t, can alter, or can chain, the will; 
Their $ are built on life, that fundanent! 


; Pri Nor. 


gound work of the reſt, 

It is a very juſt — that there ſhould 
be ſo much violence and hatred i in religious 
matters among men who agree in all Funda- 
mental, and only differ in ſome. ceremories, 
or mere ſpeculative points. "Swift. 
fi gi eſſentially ; ori· 

Religion i is nor only uſeful to civil ſociety, 
but fundamentally neceſſary to its very birth 
and conſtitution. Bentley. 

OE e fundamental 
quality; chiefneſs, principalneſs. 

FUNE'BRAL „ derchos, links, 
flambeaux. 

FUNE'BREOUS. (nebris, L. funebre, 
F.) belonging to a funeral, doleful, mournful. 
FUN burying of the dead, 

INERAL Oration, a WET or diſcourſe 
pronounced in MA a perſon deceaſed, at 
the ceremony of his funeral. 

FU\NERARY (m, L.) pertain 


ing to funerals, 
FUN'GOUSNESS (of fungeſut, I.) 
ſpangineſs. 

' FUN'GQUS j Fleſb, a ſpongious excreſcencs 
ale proud fl: b, Frequently growing on the 

ps of wounds, & 

Ae a fcthy tumour or excreſcenct, 
very ſpongious, ſoft and pale, arifing on the 
gas gt tendons, and other nervous parts 
in 855 uence of ulcers, wounds, Cc. 
UNIC!/ULAR Hyporhefis (in Mechanich) 

hefis produced by one Francis Lin 
an bo the ſpring gn or oe the air, {0 # 
to 7 3 5 the rifing and falling of guick6le 
in a weather-giaſs or barometer, by ment 
of a funiculus or little firing at the top, or 


very fine chin ſubſizace, which is en 


* 


| «2 a 3 " — 
3 * FU 7 | 

wing itſelf up, or is tretched out more or | : fy 

1h according w the diren t temperature glu! WA „„ 

FURA'CIOUS { furax, E.) thievith, in- | yp, © g, Lahet, H Fe- 


clned to Ne 7 1 liſh, are the 7th 1 the alpha- 
 FURA/CIOUSNESS ( furacit4s, L.)thie- 8 . 8 „ Ne, he * 


viſhneſs, Ge. 5 
1 onen os ( firfuraceat, L.) ©, in Latin Numbers, figntfict $00. | 
FURIOUSNESS (iin, L.) furious | T7 lune Gn 5 
n F.) tied up as ſails, Iz hard, as geld, gorge, gore 
reel the rafters fee in the cornice, thay felt 
ing good the ra in the e that Spe 
i when rafters ure cut with a knee, theſe later 3 
furrings are pieces that go ſtrait along with is not Bernd n phelym, * 
the rafter from the top of the knee to the reign, deſign, feign. i i 
W . 13 Gh ſounds ke. in laugh, tough; not ia it 
FU!RRING @ Ship, a laying on double 3 « ns Ta rs 
pinks on the fdes ofa ſhip, after ſheis boil, | 8 might, mighr, caught, El.. 
called Plank upon or more properly the : «Whit 
ripping off the plankæs and putting new fim- | GA'BEL (gabelle, F. 52 Fl. ne 
bers on the former timbers, and alſo other | ſome derive of JAP he received, or M 
lanks upon them to make a ſhip bear the | a receipt, Heb. others of Gabella or Gublum 
ont; arr | corrupt Latin for tribute; others from Sue, 
FUR'THERANCE, a promotion, an an unjuſt law) an exciſe in France upon falt, 
help, Sc, 7 EYE which writers ſay, raifes the king as much 
FUR'THERMORE (FupSonmane, | money as all the mines of Chili, Peru, Patof,, 
Sox.) and beſides what has been ſaid, Sc. fand all the reſt of America yield to che kung 
FUR THERMOST (FunSonmzyr, | of Spain, The whole commerce of ſalt tor 
bar. ) the moſt diſtant. che inland conſumption lying Wholly/in the 
FUR/THEST (Fun'tzy't, Sax.) the | king's bands, who ſells and diſcribotes all of it 
moſt diſtant, - . . | to his farmers and officers appointed for that 
FUSARO'LE (with Archite#s) a moulding purpoſe. - In our Ancient Records, bc. it is 
er ornament placed immediately under the | taken to Hgnify a rent, cuſtom, duty or ſer» 
ecdinum in the Dorick, Jonick and Compoſite | vice yielded or done to the king or to ſome 
FUSCA'TION, dajkening or clouding, L. 
| FUSIBLE ( fufilis, L.) that may be mel- | — kc of fe fir feet 
P Lf bi 


FU'SIBLENESS (of fufibitire, F. of fufitis, | $i 
-) aptneſs or 2 melt, chat 1 
ality in metals or minerals that diſpoſe | HS, 
tem for fufion, e . 12 
FUS THAN Language, an effected rum- 
ling ſtile or bombaſt way of writing; uſed 
mean writers to make themſelves appear 
jerſons of learning and parts ta the ignore 
FUS!/TICK 2 a fort of wood i 


es, leaves and all, and af- 
terwards fill them with 


nce, us rock S from the 4i/r iflands in — earth, to make a cover 
i the BP: /f- Indies, very uſeful in dying a beau- | or pirapet betwixt them and the enemy z they 


ul gold colour; and is alſo uſed in dying black, | are ſometimes uſed in making batteries. 
re is alſo another ſort brought from Tray, GAD/DING (probably of gaen, Du. to tzo, 
ranging, 


; the rovence, Cc, uſed in dying a dark brown or or ganging, Scotch) rambling roving, 
pars Wife colour. Ee e eee 
| FUSTI-LUGS, a dirty drab, 'a Quttth | GAFFELETS. See Gass. 


man that ſmells rank. | *GAF'FER (> „ good, and FaSen, 2 fa» ' 

FU INE ss, ranknefsin ſmell, miſtinefs, | ther, Sax.) a XS appellation for 22 man. 

FU SU RE ( fuſura, L.) a flowing or melt= | GAFFOLD-Laxd, land that peys u cer- 

Fof metals, | I þ rain cuſtons or tribute, callles Ge Gold, = 

4 ' TILENESS( futzlitas, Z. futilite, F.) GAGATTES (fo called of Gaper a city er 

ö. b fillineſs, lightneſs, vanity, Lyfia'tn fia, where it was plenty) a ſort of 
TURI/TION, the act ef genera« | flone, which, when rubbed ſmells like brim- 

L. ſtone, and that will take fire immediately. 


4 


nee CAGE, it that which is left in the 


_ Hands of the proprietor, ſo that he reaps the 
Fruits of itz in oppofition to vi/ . where 
the fruits or revenues are by the credi- 

"TO-GAGE Deliweraitce (Lam ferm) to 

" give ſecurity that a thing ſhall be delivered 

ie Tame as to wige deliverance. © . 

AOA (with Joiners) is an inftrument 

made to firike a line truly parallel to the 

Ftraight fide of any boat. | 

GAGGED (prob. of Feagl, Sas. the 
beck bone) having an inſtrument or piece of 
wood put into the mouth to keep it from 


3 ting. PILL $22 ; a 
GAG'GLING, the noiſe made by a gooſe. 
_ GAINESS 
temper ; alſo f l 
ALL ARO, briſk, merry, blithe, jolly, 
Pleaſant, light-hearted, chearful. 
© © GAINFUL {of gain, F. and Full, Sax.) 
© profitable, advantageous. ' 
_ - GAIN'FULNESS, profitableneſs, advan- 
**rageovineſs. | . 15 7 
. © GAIN'LY, cleverly, handily, dexterouſly. 
.* GAIN'NESS, hendineſs, dexterity. - 
. GAIT (probably of 'gangan, Sax. to go) 


7 
- 


intry or fineneſs in apparel. 


"2 lar motion of air of walking, -@c. 
© -GAIN-STANDING (of gean-yzanvan, ! 
oppoſing, reſiſtante oppo- 


Sax.) ing, 


- GALACTFTES (yaraxrivi;, Gr.) a pre- 
ions ſtone, ſo called becauſe it is as white as 
mille; alſo-a fort of earth called Mili-marle, 

- - GALAC/iTOPOTE. (galactape ta, L. of 
" paraxTenorn;,” Gr.) a milk-drinker. - 

- >GALACTO'PHAGIST (gag, 

boo | ED, Gr.) a milk-eater, a 
S ALAN (yanrafias, of „N, Gr. milk ) 

a long white * ſeems to ö 
encompa ſs the Heavens like eee 

Sirdle; eaſily perceivable in a clear night, when 

+ the moon does not ſhine. N . 
Before the invention of teleſcopes, the learn- 
ed were divided in their opinom about what 
it was ;. Ariſtotle and others affirming it to be 

à collection of vapours; but it is now found 

by obſervation to be an innumerable company 
- of ſtars, not viſible to the naked eye, 

GAL'BANUM, a gum iſſuing from the 

-3ncifion-in the root of the ferulaceous plant, 

called ferula Galbanifera, L. growing in A- 
rabia, c. e ; : 

_ Loom GALE (Sea Phraſe) is when the 


* 


wind blows gently, ſo that the ſhip. may bear 


her top fails a trip). | bags Fa. * 
A e 5 (Sea Piaf is uſpd of 
Ah | d er i 
To GALE away (Sea Phraſe) is ſaid of a 


- ſhip that fails faſter than another, finding 
more wind than the other in fair weather, 
_ when theie is but little wine. 


, SA'LEA (with Phy/icians) a. pain n the 


alete, F. chearfulneſs, of 3 


vered walk made of ſtrong beams, and co- 


ne” © * IP A þ 2 DF 
| head; focalled, becauſe it takes in che 
head like an Helmet, . 
„ GALEA (with 
38 of an bes — is _ born, when 
it is” covered with part of the membr. 
kin call Amcor. = 28 o 
© GALEAS/, a heavy low built veſſel, yi 
both fails and oars ; it carries three NN 
they cannot be lowertd as in 'a' galley, viz, 
Main-maſt, Fore-maſt, and Mizzen-ma/t, It 
bas. 32 ſeats for rowers, and 6 or 7 ſlaves to 
each, It carries 3 tire of guns at the head; 
the lowermoſt Has 2 pieces of 36 pounden 
each z the ſecond 2 pieces of 24 poundert 
ench; the third 2 pieces of 18 pounders each. 
At the ſtern there are 2 tire of guns, each of 
pieces, and each piece 18 pounders. 
GALEAIT Us, a, um (in Botan. Writ,) 
hooded, whoſe upper part reſembles a kind 
— helmet or hood, as in che flower of ſage, 


'Co b £4 5 * E 
+ GALEN'ICAL 7 of or pertaining to Ca. 
- © GALEN'ICK : F /en the phyſician, as Ga. 
-lenical Phbyfich, that which is founded upon 


the practice of Galen. 3. bg 
GA'LEONS 2 thoſe Spaniſb ſhips thit 


: GAL/LIONS t are "ſent to Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, and if they are employed to any 
other part, they ate not called by that name. 
| GALERICU!/LATED {(galericu/atus, IL.) 
having brims like or reſembling an hat. 
GALL- Bladder, a membranous receptacle, 
in figure. reſembling: a- pear,” ſituate at the 
lower margin of the liver, in which the hu- 
- mour called Gall is contained. _ 

A GALLANT Mar, one ſomewhat gayer, 
brighter, and more agreeable - than men in 
common are, ; "FE 
To GALLANT a Women; to court her in 
the way of a gallant ;, alſo to lead her. 

GAL'LERY for paſſing a Moat, is 2 0- 


vered oyer-head — 
with planks, If 
and loaded with 
earth; it was 
formerly uſed J{if 
for putting the I 
miner to the foot J& 
| of the rampart : 
ſometimes the 
Gallery is cover- 
raw bides, to 
defend it from q = 
the artificial = | 
pres of the beſiged. The Gallery ought to! 
very ſtrong, of double planks on that fide t 
wards the flank, to make it muſket probt. 
is made in the camp, and brought along! 
trenches in pieces, to be joined together in i 
Aſr; it ought to be eight foot high, audi 
or twelve wide ; the beams ought to heb 


a ſoot thick, and two or three foot alum 


ys 


Aunromiſie) a tertir ole of 


| the planks or 8 each file; and 
covering to riſe wi 


to burn it, _ roll off. See the figure. 
GALLER 


and which is ufually on the wings of the 
building, ſerving to walk in; alfo a little 


ſeveral rooms placed in a line or row. 

GAL LEV, is a low built veſſel, that hath 
maſts, * viz, à main-maſt and a tote · maſt, 
They are generally about 130 feet long, and 
18 feet broad in the middle. They have 
. uſually from 25 to 30 benches of oars, and 
4 to ; ſlaves to each bench, who are commonly 
perſons who have offended againft the ſtate. 

GALLEY:-Men, merchants of Genoa, 
which anciently atrived in England in Ger. 


landing their goods at a key near the 
Huſe ; thence called Galley- Key. | 


into which the compoſitor empties his com- 
poſing· ſtick as often as it is filled. 

GALLEY: Slave, a' perſon condemned to 
row in the g 2 7 

GALLEY-Worm, an- hairy inſe&, whoſe 
15 on each fide relemble the oars of a gal- 

ye 

Condemnation to the GALLEYS (in France) 
a penalty impoſed on criminals and delinquents, 
whereby they are adjutged to ſerve the King 
or ſtate as ſlayes an board the galleys J either 
for their life- time, or for a limited time. 

GALLIA/RDISE (galliardiſe, F.) gaiety, | 
frolickfomenels. 

GALLIMATH'IAS, a Walk. jhiplixes di- 
courſe, where ſeveral things are huddled to- 
gether, ſo as to make an inconceivable Jargon, 
hence prob. our Gallimauf+y. | 

GAL'LION 4 a ſort of ſhip or Legs gal- | 
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GAL'LEON ley, having four decks, | 
and only uſing falls; in Which the Spaniards 
in war time, convey their bullion and plate 
from Peru in the 8 kad, 

GAL'LIOT, is a little galley, or a fort of | 
brigantine, built - very ſlight an At for chaſe. 
It carries but one 1 and two or three pat- 
ereroes ; It can both. fail and row, and has 
lixteen or twenty ſeats for the rowe:y, with 
one man to each oar. Al} the ſeamen on | 
board it are alſo ſoldiers, and each has a muſ- | 

et lying ready Wnen he quits his Gar, 


Foulders by men to keep their breeches up. 
CAULOWAY (prob. of gallopade, F. a 
mall gallop) an eaſy gentle nag. . 

CALL bps Graſs, an 88. 
GAL LOW. dla 


ewe Sax.) thieves, SEO LES [ 


filled with earth or ge in the Middle; the 

a ridge, that what is 
thrown upon it by the beliegers with a deſign 
(with Arcbitectt) a covered 
place in'a houfe, much longer than broad, 
iſle or walk, ſerving as a common paſſage to 


both ſails and oars, and commonly carries two. 


that may be ftruck gr lowered at pleaſure. 


GALLEY (with Printers) a wooden frame | 


F 
1 1 
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are a ſort of vegetable or excreſcences 'ſorme- 
thing reſembling nuts but of a round, which 
grow upon the hardeſt ſpecſes of oaks, | and 
uſed in ma king inle, dying black, c. which 
altho“ they are as hard as ſhells, are nothing 


and which when grown to maturi aw 
their way out, which cauſes thoſe itt bates 
we ſee in them. . * | 
GAIMA :the firſ „ 
13 GAMMO T the modern ſcale of muſick. 
GAMBEZ ON, a kind df coat or doublet 


under their cuiraſi, to make it fit .caly and 
hinder it from hurting the body. 


To GAM'BOL: Canoe F. Ne. few 
tricks 'by: . and ſuch Eu. eee 
wantonly: 5 | 

GAMPE'SOM- (or 8 rom, Sai) 
full of play, wantori frolickſome, Se. 


GAMESOMNESS (of zamenung, Dem 


and ne A Sax.) wantonnels, Ta r 
neſs, 


GAME/STER (z merrne, Sax, jone ha 
plays at games. 

GAM MER (of (gov, good, and ox n 
Sax. a mother, or 'of grand and NEG 7 z 
country appellation for à woman. i 
GAM Mor, game ſomeneſe, benen 8 
To go a GANDER RING (of xans Da, _ 
to go . thet'the with 
lies in; | 7 

" GANEFISH, a fort of fiſh. A 
GANGS (with Seamen) ale the feveral 
compantes nging to a ſhip, and employ'd 
in executing their ſeveral watches,” works, 
&c. as tlie Boatſwain's Gang," K. | 
To GAN*'GRENE: {ſe gangene, F. 2 
grænum corri pere, L. of yayſgety mae, param; 

| Gr.) to contract a cadaverous*corruption, at- 
tended with a Bench, blackneſs and mortifi· 


cation. 0. ek 
GANT'LET( Sarge a bort of 
bandage for the Dt 


GAO/LER, the keepes of a gh. a priſons 


| keeper, 


To GAPE (geapan, Sar.) x. 2 
the mouth wide 7, yawn.” © 

She ſtretches, gupes, unglues her eyes, 
And aſks'if it be time to riſe.” See } 
2. To open the mouth for food, as 4 EEE 


Whoſe 8 s kill'd in ——.— of thi rey; 


* — * 


| Cry in their neſt, and think her long away; 
3 OWSES, contrivances made of | And at each leaf "that ſtirs, each blaſt of wind, 
th,” and hooks and eyes, worn over the Gape for . 8 which they muſt Ai finds 


As in dende the thirſty 3 
pe upon the gather'd clouds for rain, 
tet firſt the *martlet meets it in the ſky, 


s (of 5 25 a willow, A; with wet wings joys all the feat er'd mai. 


e to ciare; with fro | 


2 GALLS, commonly calbd A S, 


hut the caſes of inſects that are bred in chem, 


. 
1 
F,. 
| 
1 
f. 
1 


of canvas, antiently worn by. militaty. men 


_— ous 
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To her grit death appears in all her ſhapes ; 
The hungry grave f ry her due tribute 1 
; . ; Den . 


To thy fortune be not thou a ſlave ; 

For what haſt thou to fear beyond the grave? 

And thou who gap „ for my eſtate, draw near; 

For I would whiſper ſomewhat in thy ear. 
 GA'PING (gapeung, Sax.) opening wide. 

GAPE ſeea, ſtaring, gaping, loitering, 
id ing in going on an errand. 

GAR'BEL, a plank near the keel of a 
ſhip, called alſo a gar - board. 

GAR'BLING (prob. of garbo/are, Ital. or 
garbeller, O. F.) cleanſing of ſpices from 
drols, &c, WET + 
GARD 7 (garde, F.) protection or de- 
GUARD 5 fence ; eſpecially the life - 
guard, or yeomen of the guard to a prince; 
alſo the hilt of a ſword or hem of n garment. 

GARD (in a Law Senſe) guardianſhip, or 
management of children under atze; alſo of 
GAR'DIAN {pardian of garder, F. to 
keep, take care of, &c.) one that bas a cuſ- 
tody or charge of any perſon or thing; eſpe- 
cially bf the bringing up ſuch as are not of 
age and difcretion to manage their own affairs, 
as children or ideots. 

GARDIAN. of the Spiritualities, he to 
whom the ſpiritual juriſdiction or government 
of any dioceſe is committed, during the va- 
cancy of a biſhop's See. . 

GARDIAN f the. Cingue - Ports, a prin- 
cipal magiſtrate of the havens in the Zaf part 
of England, i. e. of the five ports or harbours, 


See Cingue- Ports, 8 | 
ſh for the mouth, Cc. 


A GAR'GLE, a wa 
GARISHNESS, gayneſs, glaringneſs, 
gorgiouſneſs in attire, ſhowineſs. - 
GARLAN D, an ornament for the head, 
in the nature or form of a ring or crown made 
of flowers, boughs or other decorations among 
the Pagans, The poets, prieſts and even the 
victims that were to be ſacrificed were crown- 
ed with garlands; and in England it is now 
a cuſtom to dreſs may-poles with garlands at 
Wakes 5 and the Lordon milk-maids dreſs up 
their milk-pails with flowers, plate and rib- 


1 


bons, and go a dancing at the doors of their | 


cuſtomers the 4 firſt days of May. 
_ GARNISH (in Cookery) the adoraing of 


GAR/NISHER (celui 
that adorns, ſets off, &c. 
_ GARRETE'ER, one who lives in a garret 
or u room of a houſe. 

To GAR RISON (merrre garniſon, F.) to 
furniſh a garriſon with ſoldiers. | 


gui garnit, F.) he 


' GAR'/RULOUSNESS (of garrulitat, L.) 


talkativeneſs, pratingneſs. 


GAR TER (jarettiere, F.) a bandage for 
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King devard the III. as ſome fay on account 
of his many fignal victories, particularly one, 
wherein it is ſaid the king's garter was uſed 
for the token. But others ſay on the tollow. 
ing account, that the king dancing one night 
with his queen and other, ladies, took up a 
garter which one of them had drapt ; whereat 
ome of the lords preſent ſmiling, the king 
ſaid, that he would make that garter of high 
reputation; and ſoon after erected the order 
of the Blue Garter, with this motto, Honi 
foit qui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil to bim that evil 
thinks, The latter of theſe motives is moſt 
generally believed to have been the ground of 
the inſtitution of this order of knighthoog. 
However both theſe motives might concur to 
the ſame end ; and it has ever fince been 
eſteemed a great addition of honour beſtowed 
on the nobleſt perſon of the Engliſp nation, 
and many foreign princes have thought them. 
ſelves honoured in being admitted into it. 


the leg. 


GARTER, the moſt noble order of the god 


garter. was -inftituted in the year 1350, by 


| 
The number of the knights is 26, including 
the king, and that is one thing that enhances d 
the value of it, that never any more are ad. b 
mitted, whereas all- or moſt other orders have 1 
been fo freely beſtowed, that they have log & 
much of their eſteem by it. The famous uh 
warrior St. George of Cappadocia, is made the * 
patron of this order; and every knight of it is lib 
to wear as his badge, the image of St. Georye G 
on horſeback, trampling on a dragon, with by 
his ſpear ready to pierce him, the whole gar- at] 
niſhed with precious ſtones appendant to a blue the 
ribbon about their necks ; becauſe that ſaint 8 
is ſaid to have lain ſuch a monſter, that in His 
his days ravaged the country, + 6 ti 
They are alſo obliged to wear a gatter on and. 
the left leg, ſet with pearls and precious ſtones, Wal 
having this motto, Honi ſort gui mal y penſe, Mg te 
i. e. Shame to him that evil thinks ; without the f 
which two ornaments they are never to appear for th 
abroad; and alſo King Charles I. ordain- the K 
ed, that every knight ſhould always wear a W 
ſtar of ſilver, embroidered on his cloak or it fl 
coat, with the eſcutcheon of St. George with- GA 
in the garter, in the centre of it. See St. * 
Gcorge. : ; | | 
To GARTER (attacher les jartieres, F.) Gr. to 
to tie or bind with a garter. ns, loo 
GASCONA'DE, a boaſting or vaunting ef, ©4 
ſomething very improbable ; ſo termed from . 4 
the Gaſcoons, a people of Gaſcony in Franc, 20d pn 
ſaid to be much addicted to bragging and ro- there ; | 
domontade. 5 meſſenge 
GA/SE-HOUND (agaſevs, L.) a dog tht 
hunts by ſight, ſo as to make excellent {port 
with the fox and hareee. 
_ GAST'LINESS{z-pexelicnerpe, of zt, | 
a ghoſt) ghoſtlikenets, trightfulneſs of alpett- - 
GAS'TRICK . Juice, the juice of t | 
ſtomach. VV 
GASTRO'LATER (of vage, and 1 
Teiuw, Gr. to worlhip) a glutton, 2 bell 
, ons : 04 
GASTRIL'OQUOUS (of dect, Or. 58 by 
6 . » 
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eee ſpeaking out of 
e be : 
"GATE (with Hunters) à term uſed when 
they endeavour to find a hate by his flot, &c. 
GATE of tbe Ju F (with Sailors) is when 
Sea GATE two ſhips lie aboard 
one another in a wave or billow, and by that 
means become rib broken. | | 
A GATHERING (Fasenonge, Sas.) 
a collection; alſo what is collected at one 


ume. 5 

OAUDINESS (of gaudium, L.) affected 
gay neſs in apparel; ſhewineſs. 

GA'VEL (gafel, Sax.) tribute, toll, or 
cuſtom ; yearly rent, ef or revenue. 

GAVEL-=kind (of Fife cal cyn, Sax. i. e. 
given to all the 15 illiam the conqueror, 
after paſſing thro' Kent towards Dover, was 
ſoddenly ſurrounded by the Kentiſh men, each 
of them bearing a bough in his hand; but 
ſoon throwing down their branches, they 
diſcovered their army, proffering to give him 
battle, if he would not let them enjoy their 
ancient liberties and cuſtoms of Gavel- kind, 
c. which he, then compelled by his il] cir- 
cumitances, ſwore to do; and now they 
only of all England, enjoy the ancient Engliſh 
liberties, | : 

Gavel- kind, ſignifies in law a cuſtom, where- 
by the land of the father was equally divided 
at his death among all his ſons, or the land of 
the brother at his death, equally divided 
among all his brethren, if he have no iſſue of 
his own, This cuſtom, with ſome difference 
is till obſerved in Urchanfield in Herefordſhire, 
and elſe where; and all Gavel-kind land in 
Wales are made deſcendable to his heirs, accord- 
ing to the common law. In Gawvel-kind tho 
the father be hanged, the ſon ſhall inherit; 
for their cuſtom is, the Father to the Bough, 


the Son to the Plough, 

GAUNT'NESS, learnnefs, havi 
foft fleſh. : =: 985 2255 

GAY'NESS, airineſs, briſkneſs, merri- 
nels, Sc. | 

GA'ZING (of ge pean, Sax. or d yd goa 
| Gr. to admire, A aye to Minton) 2 
ng, looking about, or earneſtly, 

GAZET'TE (ſome derive it of Gazerta, 


coin anciently current at Venice, the com- 
mon price of the firſt news papers printed 


ticre ; others from "TAY? Izgad, Heb. a 
meſſenger) a news paper or book, 
| GA'ZONS, are 
ſods or pieces of 
freſh earth covered 
with graſs about a 
foot long, and half 
a foot broad, cut 
in form ot a wedge, 
to line the Parapet; 
| | if the earth be fat 
dal full of herbs, it is the better; they are 
i: lo, that their ſolidity makes a triangle; 


— — 


GE 
| to the end, that being mixt and beat with the 
reſt of the earth of the rampart, they may 
eaſily ſettle together, and incorporate in a 
maſs with the reſt of the rampart. The firſt 
bed of Gazons is fixed with pegs of wood; the 
ſecond bed ought to be laid to bind the former, 
that is, over the joints of it, and ſo continued 
till the rampart is finiſhed ; betwixt theſe beds 
there is uſually ſown all ſorts of binding herbs 
to ſtrengthen the rampart. þ 
In his GE'ERS (of Zeancunge, Sax. pre- 
paration) in order, furniſhed, dreſſed, ready pre- 
pared to act. 
GEESE (of zor, Sax.) fowls well known. 
GE'/LABLE (ge/abilis, L.) capable of be- 
ing frozen or congealed. 
GEL'IDNESS (geliditas, L.) coldneſs. ' 
frozenneſs, 99 8 
GELD ABLE (of gaelder, Dan.) capable 
of being gelded. _ 1 5 
GELD ED (of zylre, Sax, or gaelder Dan.) 
having the teſticles or ſtones cut out | 
GELD'ING (gylze, Sax. or gaelder, Dan.) 


a gelded horſe, | 

_ GEMELLIVPAROUS (pemellipara, L.) 

bearing twins, 
GEMEL'LUS (with Anatomi/f/s) a muſcle 

of the elbow, ſo called from its double riſe, 

viz, from the upper part of the ſhoulder blade 

inwardly, and from the ypward back part of 


: To GEMM (of gemma, L.) to put forth 
uds. | 

GEMINI (with Aſtronomers) twins, one of 
the ſigns of the zodiack, Caſtor and Po/lux, 

GEMO NIE Scale, a place at Rome, to 
which the bodies of malefactors that were ex- 
ecuted were dragged and thrown down, It 
was in the Aventine, near the temple of Juno, 
Ar 1 Va. a 

EMO TE (Femor, Sax.) a court holden 
on any occaſion. . 

GENS D'ARMEs, theſe were formerly on- 
ly the French king's guards; but now the com- 
panies of the king's guards de Corps, among 
which the muſqueteers and light horſe are 
reckoned. There is a company of about 260 
gentlemen of which the king himſel” is the 
captain, one of his principal noblemen Lieute- 
nant Captain, who are particularly called the 
Gent d' armes, who when the king marches 
with all his houſhold trocps cloſe the march. 

GENDER of Nouns (among erg geen 
is founded on the difference of two ſexes male 
and female, and they are called from the 
Latins maſculine and feminine, and few lan- 
guages have any more genders but theſe two; 
but the Greeks and Latins have another gender, 
which the Latins call Newter, that is as much 
as to ſay Neither (maſculine or femihine) as 
Homo a man is maſculine, and Multer a women, 
is feminine, and Saxum a ſtone, js neater, 

This Gender is in Latin diftinguifted by 
the articles Hic, bæc and hoc, but it is adiffi- 
cult thing to diſtinguith the Gender fn the 


the ſhoulder-bone. 
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A tongues 3 and there is ſcarce any lan- 
guage in the w 


orld, but the Erg//Þ tongue, 


that does not admit of a difference of gen- 


der in its articles or nouns; all the diſtinc- 


tion that it bas conſiſts in the pronouns, 
be, ſhe, Sc. The adjectives of either Cen- 
der. in the Engliſh tongue have no diffe- 
rence in their termination. As for inſtance, 
as the adjectives good and white have no diffe- 
rence in their termination, whereas the Latins 
have bonus, bona, bonum, and the French have 
ben maſculine, and belle, feminine for good, 
and the Latins have albus, alba, album, for 
white, and the French blanc and blanchee, 
GENDER (with Geomerricians) geometrical 
lines are eee cnet graders, Flags, or 
orders, according to the number of the dimen- 
fions of 8 expreſſing that relation 
tween the ordinates and the abſeiſſæ. 
GENERABLENESS, capableneſs of being 
enerated. | 
' GENE'/RALNESS, the generality or being 
al. 
| ST ENR ANT (generans, L.) begetting, 
generating, or bringing forth. | 

' GENERA'TION (with Schoolmen) a total 
change or converſion of a body into a new 
one, which contains no ſenſible part or mark 

| its former ſtate. 5 
GENERA'TION (with Philoſophers) is 

defined to be a real action, whereby a living 
creature begets another like it of the ſame 
kind. | 

- GEN!/ERATIVENESS (of peneratif, F. 

encratiwzus, L.) generative or begetting qua- 
lity or faculty. 

_ GENERO'SA (Law Term) agentlewoman, 
ſo that if a gentlewoman be termed ſpinſter 
in any original writ, appeal or indictment, 
ſhe may abate or quaſh the ſame, L. 

GENEROYSITLTY (generoſizas, L. ge- 
GENEROUSNESS & nerofite, F.) gene- 
rous diſpoſition, bountifulneſs. f 

GENESIS (with Geometriciant) the form- 
ing of any plain or ſolid figure by the motion 
of. ſome line or ſurface is called the Deſcribent, 
and that according to which the motion is 
made is called, the Dirigent. Thus a right 
line moved parallel to itſelf, is ſaid to generate 
a. Parallelogram, and a Parallelogram turned 
about one of its ſides as an axis, generates a 
Cylinder. | | | 

GENIAL. (genjalis, L.) a term applied by 
the ancients to certain deities, who (as they 
imagined) preſided over the affairs of generation. 

GENMALES Du, the four elements, the 
twelve figns, and the ſun and moon, ſo called 
the ancients. ; 

_ GENIALTTY 2 feftivalneſs, merrineſy at 
GENIALNESS & meat. 5 
GENIOGRAPH V, conſiders or treats of 

the nature of apge's and intelligences. 

GENITAL Beodies, the beginning of all 
things, the elements. 


ing to gerſitale 


- GENITAL (in Midicine) ſomething relat - 
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GENITALS ? (genitalia, L.) the privy. 


| GENITORES & parts of à male, vix. 
the ſpermatick veſſels, the Tees, and the Penis. 
GENTTES x ſuch perſons among the ers 
\ GENITE!I f who deſcend from Abrabam, 
without any mixture of foreign blood; or ſuch 
who iſſued from parents, who, during the 
Beabyloniſh captivity, had not married with 
any Gentile family. rp} RD 
GEN'ITIN (g. Funetin, of Fune) is a kind 
of apple that is earlieſt ripe of any others, 
.GENITU'RA, a name by ſome given to 
the ſemen, both of the male and female, IL. 
GEN 1 (among the Ancients) was uſed 
to ſignify a ſpirit either good or evil; which 
they ſuppoſed did attend upon every perſon ; 
they alſo allowed Genii to each province, coun- | 
try, town, &c, alſo a man's natural diſpoſi- | 
tion, inclination, &c. _ | 
GE'NIVUS, the force or faculty of the ſoul, 


a 


conſidered as it thinks and judges ; allo a na- t 
tural talent or diſpoſition to one thing more : 
than to another, U 
GEN NET, an animal not much unlike a t 
cat, as well for bigneſs as ſhape ; but the * 
noſe and ſnout is long and ſlender like a weeſel; 
it is extraordinary light and ſwift; and the lo 
ſkin as fine and ſoft as down. There are two 
ſorts of them, the moſt common is grey, h; 
mottled or full of black ſpots, the other 28 th 
black as jet, and as gloſſy as the finef velvet, | 
but ſpeckled with red, and their ſmell is much | 
like that of a Civet-cat. ma 
GENT'LEMAN (gent ilbomme, F. genero- ( 
ſus, L.) is properly, according to the ancient nur 
notion, one of perſect blood, who had four anc 
deſcents of gentility both by his father and 8 
mother, viz. whoſe father's grandfather, his Cler 
great grandfather, his grandfather, and his mar 
father on both ſides were all gentlemen. G 
Gentlemen have their beginning either from G 
blood, as before, as they are born of parents L. n 
of worth; or for having done ſomething in min⸗ 
peace or war, for which they are worthy to 0. 
bear arms, and be accounted gentlemen. of þ 
Formerly ſuch gentlemen had many privi- of m 
leges, as firſt, That if one gentleman detrac- ne ſs, 
ted from another, combat was allow'd ; but 
if a peaſant or mean perſon did ſo, he had 3 E 
remedy in law. * 
2. In crimes of an equal nature a gentle- W. 
man was puniſhed more favourable than a pea- heart 
ſant, Sc. | | ; | GE 
3. Gentlemen might expect a peculiar ho- ; in 
nour and reſpect to be paid them by mean My 
perſons. | | Th 
4. The evidence of a gentleman was ac. TY 
counted more authentick than that © 2? 4 9 
5 „ : | | 18 
_ In chufing of magiſtrates, &c. the vote 2. Soft 
of a gentleman was preferred before that of a 0 
ignobie perſon. | he 
6. A gentleman was to be excuſcd ſrom 15 


ſerrices, impoſitions and duties. ; A 


* 


. 


GE 

7. A gentleman condemned to death, was 
not to be hanged but beheaded;z nor was his 
examination to be taken with torture. 
8. It was a puniſhable crime to take down 
the coat armour of a gentleman, to deface his 
monument, or to offer violence to the enſign 
of any noble perſon deceaſed. 

9. A gentleman was not to accept a chal- 
enge from a peaſant ; becauſe there was not a 
parity in their conditions. | 

The ancient Sauons admitted none to the 
degree of gentlemen that lived by trades or 
buying or ſelling z except merchants and thoſe 
that follow huſbandry ; which was always 
eſteem'd a creditable way of livelihood, and 
preſerable to trading to Tea, | 

The reaſon why thoſe that are ſtudents in 
the inns of court are eſteemed gentlemen is, 
becauſe anciently none but the ſons of gentle- 
men were admitted into them. 

But the ſtudents of law, grooms of his 
majeſty's palace, ſons of peaſants made prieſts 
or canons z or thoſe that have receiv'd dignity 
in the ſchools, or borne offices in the city, 
tho' they are ſtiled gentlemen, yet they have 
no right to the coat armour. 

If a man be a gentleman by office only, and 
loſe that office, then he alſo loſes his gentllity, 

In our days all are accounted gentlemen that 
have money; and if he has no coat cf arms, 
the king of arms can ſell him one, 

GENT'LEMANLY like a gentle- 

GENT/LEMANLIKE & man, after the 
manner of a gentleman. | = 
| GENT'/LEMEN of the Chapel, officers, in 

number thirty-two, whoſe duty and attend- 
ance is in the royal chapel ; of which twelve 
are prieſts, and the other twelve are called 
Clerks of the chapel; who aſſiſt in the perfor- 
mance of divine ſervice, 23 

GENT/LEMANRY (of gentilivas , 

GENT'/LEMANSHIP S q. d. r= gente, 
L. man, Sax, and ny or pcip, Sax.) ter- 
mination) the dignity of a gentleman, 


of birth, goodneſs of ex traction: 2. ſoftneſs 
of manners, ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, meelæ · 


neſs, tenderneſs, : 
Still he retains 
Her maiden gentleneſs, and oft at eve 
Viſits the herds, | Milton. 
Women ought not to think gentleneſi of 
heart deſpicable in a man. le 


man. © Clarif. 
GENTLY. 1. Softly; meek]ly ; tender- 


GENTLENESS (gentilrs, L.) 1. Dignity | 


hoe ly; inoffenſively; kindly. Ag 

jean My miſtreſs gently chides the fault I made. a 
| Fi, Dryden · 

40 The miſchiefs that come by inadvertency, 


or ignorance, are but very gently to be taken 
notice of, 
, Softly, without violence. 
Fortune's blows, 
When moſt ſtruck home, being gently 
warded, craves 1 3 4:25 
A noble cunning, 


9 


Shakeſp, Coriclanus, | 


4 ; 
| GEOCEN'TRICALLY, 


8E 
| GENTRY, 1. birth, condition: 2. 


claſs of people above the vulgar, thoſe between 
the vulgar and nobility, _ 


as to what it is ſaid or taken to be, or ap- 
pears to be. 


the univerſal ideas. And is whea the idea is 
ſo common, that it extends to other ideas, 
which are alſo univerſal, as the . ney! is 
Genus with reſpect to the Parallelogram and 
Trapeziaz Subſtance is Genus with reſpect to 
Subſtance extended, which is called Body, and 
5 W which thinks, which is called 
ind. 5 WI 
GENUS Summum (with Logicians) is that 
which holds the uppermoſt claſs in its predi- 
cament; or it is that which may be divided 
into ſeveral ſpecies, each whereof is a genus 
in reſpe& to other ſpecies placed below, L. 
Subaltern GENUS (with Legiciant) is that, 


genus and the Jow 


eſt ſpecies, is ſomtimes 


ſpecies, L. 3 | 
GENUS Remetum (with Logicians) is when 
there is another genus between it and its. 
ſpicies, L. : LE ES OED 
_ GENUS Proximum (in Logick) the next or 
neareſt genus, is where the ſpecies is iname= 
diately under it, as man under animal, L. 
GENUS (in Algebra) this art by the anci- 
ents was diſtributed into two genera, logiſtick 
and ſpecious. 55 
GENUS. (with Anat.) an aſſemblage or 
ſyſtem of fimilar parts, diſtributed through 
out the body, as the genus nervoſum, the nerves 
ſo conſidered, _ 3 — 
SENus (in Botany] is a ſyſtem or aſſem- 
blage of plants agreeing in ſome one common 


tain parts, whereby they are diſtinguiſh d from 


all ts. . Us 
GENUS (in Mufick) a certain manner of 
| ſub-dividing the principles of melody, i. ec. 
the conſonant intervals into their concinnous 
GENUS (with Röbetoriciant) is. diſtri - 


The Demonſtratiue GENUS or Kind, to 
this belongs Pancgyricis, Genetbliacks, Epitba- 
 lamiung, funeral Harangues, &c. 

| 3 GENUS or liad, to this belong 


Per ſuaſions, diſſuaſions, 
ac tions, defences. 1 
GEOCEN TRICK (of z, the earth, and 
 xi>rgov, Gr. a centre) the earth; being ſup- 
poſech to be the centre. | 

to that 


ſyſtem af the world, that oe ee earth 
to be the centre of the univerſe. 


 GEQDAET'ICAL (of 11 and de, Gr. 
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| GEN'UINENESS (of genuinus, L.) and 
ner ye, Sax.) naturalneſs, trueneſs, realneſs, 


GE!'NUS (among Logici@ns) is the firſt of 
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which being a Medium between the higheſt, 
conſidered. as a genus, and ſometimes as a 


character, in reſpect to the ſtructure of cer= 


buted into demonfiratine, deliberative and 


commendations, a - 
Judiciary GENUS or had, to this belong 
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art of geography: 


| ſubordinate parts. Altimetry, which is the art 


td meaſure) pertaining to ſurveying. | 

* GEOD/ZET ICALLY, by way of furvey 

of the earth. | 
GEOGRAPHICALLY, according to the 


GEOMET/RICALLY (of geometrice, L. 
geomerriguement, F. yeuerginoc, Gr.) ac- 
cording to the geometrical art, 

GEOMETY/RICAL Line, is that where- 
in the relation of the abſciſſ to the ſemi-or- 
dinates may be expreſſed by an a/gebraick 

nation. 

GEOMET'RICAL Proportion, is a fimi- 
Ntude or identity of ratio's, as 8, 4, 30 and 15 
are in geometrical proportion. 

GEOMETRICAL Progreſſion, a ſeries of 
quantities in continued geometri. al proportion, 
1. e. increafing in the ſame ratio, as, 1, 2, 
4, 8, 16, 32, and ſo on 

GEOMETRICAL Confiru7ion of an egua- 

tien, is che contriving and drawing lines and 
Kxures, whereby to demonſtrate the equa- 
tion, theorem or canon to be geometrically 
true. 
_ GEOM'ETRY (yroue dee the earth, 
and weretw, Gr. to meaſure) geometry ori- 
ginally ſigniſied the art of meaſuring the earth, 
or any diſtances or dimenſions on or within it; 
but it is now uſed for the ſcience of quantity, 
extenfion or magnitude abſtractedly conſider- 
ed, without any regard to matter. 

It is very probable that it had its firſt riſe 
in Egypt, where the river Nt: every year 
overflowing the country, and leaving it co- 
vered with mud, laid men under a neceſſity to 
diſtinguich their lands one from another by the 
confideration of their figure; and to be able 
alſo to meaſure the quantity of it, fo that each 
man after the fall of the waters might have 
his portion of ground allotted and laid out to 
kim. After which, it is very likely, a farther 
contemplation of thoſe draughts and figures, 
helped them to diſcover many excellent and 
wonderful properties belonging to them, which 
ſpeculation continually was improving, and 
Kill is to this day. 

Out of Egype Thales brought it into Greece, 
and there it received its chiefeſt perfection. 
For the geometry of the ancients was con- 
tained within narrow bounds, and extended on- 
by to right lines and curves of the firſt kind or 
order; whereas new lines of infinite ordert 
are received into geometry, which orders are 
defined by equations, involving the ordinates 
and abſciſſes of curves. „ 

The ſubje& of Geometry is the length, 
breadth and height of all things, It is divided 
into Speculative aud Practical. The former 
treats of the ies of lines and figures, 
Such as Cuclid's Elements, Apollon us s Conicks, 
&c. and the latter ſhews how to apply theſe 
ſpeculations to uſe in life. 

. Geometry may alſo be divided into theſe three 


„ 


art of meaſuring of ſurfaces,” 


"= bi 


Stereometry, t 
art of meaſuring ſolids or bodies. - as 

Geometry is painted as a lady with a fallow 
face, clad in a green mantle, fringed with 
2 and holding a filver wand in her right 

nd. ? 

GEOMETRY, is the ſcience or doctrine of 
extenſion or extended things, vis. lines, ſur. 
faces and ſolids, which diſcovers the magni. 
tude or greatneſs of thingy perciſely, with their 
capacities, &c, 0 

Theoretical GEOMETRY, is a ſcience 
which treats of magnitude or continued quan- 
tity, with its properties conſidered abſtractedly, 
without any relation to meterial beirgs, it 
contemplates the property of continuity, and 
demonſtrates the truth of general propoſitions, 
called Theoren:s. | 

Praftical GEOMETRY, is the method of 
applying theoretical to practice; as the mea- 


ſuring of lard or ſolid bodies, navigation, for- 
tification, dialling. | / 
Elementary GEOMETRY, is that which 4 
is employed in the confidcration of right lines 
and plain ſurfaces and ſolids generated fiom 1 
them. | a 
GEOPON'ICS (,rwroxe, of 5, the li 
earth, and e, Gr, labour) books treating 
of huſbandry. fid 
GEOR'GE (of yewey3%;, Gr. an huſband- | 
man) a proper name of men; the moſt noted lf 
of that name was George of Cappadocia, a a; 
tribune or colonel under the emperor Diocle. | 
fan, who is (aid to have killed a huge ſerpent top 
in Africa, to whom a virgin was expoſed to ( 
be devoured. This champion by ſome is taken Bat 
for our St. George, the patron ſaint of En- 0 
gland, of whoſe chivalry and exploits fo many Lic 
romantick ſtories are told. chi] 
GEOS!COPY (of y5 and enen, Gr. to * 
view) a knowledge of the nature and qualities tion 
of the earth or ſoil, obtained by viewing and T 
 confidering it. ; or dc 
A GERMAIN', a kind of long and pretty 90 
large pear. Gs 
GERMAN (germanus, L.) come of the * 
ſtock. a 
Coufin GERMANS, are couſins in the firt Wi ==: 
or neareſt degree, being the children of brother Tha 
or ſiſter. „ | . 
GEROCO!/MICA, phyfick preſcribing diet 6 
for old men, 5 a 
GE'RUNDS, in the Engliſh Tongue, Ge- 85 
runds and participles are the ſame in termina- 8 cl 
tion, and have no other diſtinction but the B 4 
Particle and the Noun ſubſtantive, which al- 1 5 
ic, 


of nreaſuring ſtrait lines. Flanimetry, or the 


| 


ways follow and precede the one the other! 
As loving is both a participle and a gerund, 
as a loving Man, loving is here a participle; 
in loving bim, loving is a gerung. 
GESTUOS'ITY {geftuefiras, I.. ) apiſhneis 
in geſtures. | | 
GET!TINGS (of zeran, Sar. to get) ac- 
3 ; things gotten by labour, traffic, 
: 9 9 5 onasr. 


„ 
„ 
 CHAST/LINESS, ghofilineſs, ftightful 


47048 Lx (gar ilie, Sax.) like a ghoſt. 

GHOST'LINESS (zapegelic and nere, 
Sax.) likeneſs to a ghoſt ; alſo ſpiritualneſs, 
in oppoſition to carnalneſs, 

A GIANT (ziganz, Sax. gigat, L. of 
yiyags Gre geant, F.) a perſon of a large and 
uncommon ſi ge and ſtature. 

GVANTESS (une geante, F.) a gigantick 


woman. 
GCIBBEROSITY (gibberojiras, L.) erump- 
houlderedneſs, - crookedneſs in the back. 
GIB'BLE-Gabble, prating, nonſenſical 
fooliſh talk. ' h 
GIB'BOUSNESS (gibbeſas, L.) the 
bunchingneſs or ſticking out moſt commonly 
on the back. Dy 
GIB/BOUS. ſolid (with Mathematicians ) 
is that which is comprehended of gibbous .ſu- 
perficies,, and is * a ſphere or various, 
A ſphere is a gibbous body abſolutely round 
and globular . # Fl 
A various GIBBOUS Body, is a body which 
is comprehended by various ſuperficies, and 
a circular baſe, and is either a cone or a cy- 
linder. 
GID/DINESS (ziddicgne ye, Sax.) incon- 
ſiderateneſs, ok ; 15 8 neſs. 
GIF'TED (of gifgz, Sax.) endowed, qua- 
lifed, furniſhed with gifts or endowments, as 
a gifted brot her. 
A GI, a wanton woman; alſo a- horn- 
top for boys to whip, _ 
GIGAN!TICKNESS (of ih-, Gr.) 
bunt. ite a... 92 
GIG/GLING (probabl raxliyc, Sax. 
tiebelen, ee eee — 4 OR 
cbildiſhly or ſillily. 
ILD (of zildan, Sax. to pay) a contribu- 
don; alſo a ſociety or fraternity. | 
To GILD (of gyl>an, Sax.) to waſh plate, 
or do over with gold, Ge. 
ty e one who does over with gold, 


c. 
OE GIMP, a fort of mohair thread covered 
with the ſame, or a twiſt for ſeveral works 
irt formerly in uſe. | 
<hy GIN (a contraction of Genevre, F.) a ſpirit 
made of juniper-berries. _ _. | 
3H GIN'GERNESS, tenderneſs, niceneſs. 


 CING'LING (g. d. tingling, probably of 
unnitus, L.) à noiſe like that of bells, &c. 


u. de chiming in fund. | 
the GIN'SENG (in ee wonderful plant, 
ENT which in effect makes the whole a 


Medica for people of condition, being too dear 
bor the common, people. i | 
Tp RASOL (of girare and ſol, L.) the 
N-ftone, a precious ſtone of a whitiſh, ſhin- 
ne colour, which when placed towards the 
| eie forth a golden juſtre. 

„D ERS W the largeſt 
ede of timber in a floor, whoſe ends ate 


A 


into 1. rders. 2 5 

GIRD'LER ( vie, Sax. a gird! 
a maker of girdles re chiefly a 22 
of bridles for horſes, &c. | ; 


GIRLE (Hunting Term) a roebuck. of two 


years old. 
| GIRD/LERS, were 


incorporated Auguſt 6, an- 
no 1448. They 4 maſ- 


ants, and 84 liverymen, 
Sc. Their armorial 
enſigns are per Feſs a- 
zure and or a pale coun- 
ter-changed, each piece 


a gridiron of the 2d. The creſt is the demy- 
effigy of St. Laurence, holding in his right 
hand a gridiron, in the left a book, the firft 
of the colour, the latter of thè metal afore- 
ſaid. The motto, Give thanks to God, Their 
hall is in Baſinghall-Areet. 

GIRLISH, like a girl, after the manner 
of a girl. | | 

GIRL/ISHNESS, giliſh diſpofition or be- 
haviour. | 

GIRN'ING, grinning. _ 5 

GIVEN (of Zifan, Sax.) beftowed, afford- 
ed, produced. £ 

GIVEN to, propenſe or addicted to 

GIZ'ZARD. See Gbixxard. 

. GLAB'RITY (g/abritas, L.) ſmoothneſs, 
bareneſs of hair. 

GLA'CIS of a Corniſh (in ArebiteAure) an 
eaſy, imperceptible ſlope in the eymaiſe of a 
corniſh, to promote the deſcent and draining 
off the water. . f 
GLADE (gled, Dan.) a lawn or opening in 


a word, Lucui, . 
O might I here 

In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ftar or ſun-light, ſpread their umbrage 

broad, ? 55 
And brown as evening. | 
When any, favour'd of high Foue, 85 
Chances to paſs thro! the adventurous 
Swift as a ſparkle of a glancing ſtar, 

I ſhoot from heav'n to give him ſafe convoy. 
| | -. Milton. 
For noon day*s heat are clofer arbors made, 

And for freſh ev ning air the op ner g/ade. 

q 1257 Dryd. Innocence. 
There, interſpers awns and opening glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. 

By the heroes armed' ſhades, Th 

\ Glict'ring thro' the gloomy glader; _. 

By the youths that dy'd for love, 
bs. Wand'ring in. the myrtle grove, 
Reſtore, reſtore Furydice to life! 


Fualf facened into the ſummers or breaſt» 


| 


O, take the huſhand, or reſtore the wife! 
: 4, 5% . + + SOS GR 
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P gh and the joiſts are uſually frame 


ter, 3 wardens, 24 aſſiſt · 


of the 1, charged with 
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8. ö 
GLADIATORS (among the Romans) 
ſword-players, who fought in the Circenſian 
games, and at the funerals of great men, one 
agaidſt” another, even to the loſs of their 
lives ; either to divert the people, or to paci- 
the ghoſts of their Kindred. Theſe exer- 
in the amphitheatres were very extrava- 
gant, for according to the greatneſs of him 
that gave theſe paſtimes to the „„ 
tants 


were to be ſeen many hundred com 
appearing upon the fand one after anothef. 
* "GLANDS (plendes, L. and F.) de Rer- 
nels, = fort of ſubſtance in an animal body 
of x peculiar nature, — uſe of bent to 
feparare the fluids or ſome particular humour 
from the maſs of —.— 8 g oo 
© Conglomerare GLA an irregular aſſem- 
 . Compound GLAND + blage of ſeveral 
fimple glands, ty'd together and wrapt up 
under one common membrane. 
Vu ſcular GLANDS, are only cluſters of 
Ettle veſſels, which unite together from the 


\ 


canal or excretory duct, thro' hic their 


ſecreted juice is diſcharged. 

Nala GLANDS, are aſſemblages of ve- 
Feule, communicating with each other, and 
all rerminating in two or three larger veſſels, 
by the prolongation of which the excretory 


duct is formen. 
GLANDULA 2 (with 1 a ker · 
GLAN/DULE & nel in the - a ſoft, 


fr, ſpungy ſubſtance of à peculiar nature, 
erving to ſtrengthen the veſſels, to ſack up 
ſuoperfluous humours, and to moiſten other 


GLANDULA Guidonis, (Anat.) à Kind 
of ſwelfing like a glandula, ſoſt, moveable 
without roots, and f 
about it. : 5 

GLANDULZ® Sebarea (with Anatomifis) 
a large number of glands lying under the ſkin 
of the aurjcula of the ear, and which, be- 


cauſe they ſeparate a greaſy matter, are ſo| 


called by Valſalva, the firſt dicoverer, L. 
 GLANDULA. Myriiformet {with Anato- 


broken hymen upon the firſt coition, L. 
CLAN'DULE (g/andula, L.,) a kernel in 
GLAN/DULES Adventitives (with Szr- 

geons) are thoſe kernels which are ſometimes 
onder the arm-holes, in the neck, as the 

king's evil, Ct. e 

 " Perpetual GLANDULES vith 

Natural GLANDULES F gens, &c.) 
are the Pancreas or ſweet - bread, the Glandula 
pPinealis, &c. Vo! 
 GLANDULOfS A Tuniea Tnteſtinorum 

(with Aratomiſts) ſmall glandules, or kernels, 


eparate” from the" parts nnn, a foreign biſhop. 


* 


Lass, ien tranſparent} brittle, fiettio 
(with Sur- Fern; the aſhes of which Bei bs are moſt fo, 


rained juice call'd chyle, and to diſtribute it 
to the lactea veins, IL. | 
GLANDULOSA- Gorpora (with Arat.) 
two glandules or Kernels, lying under the 
ſeminal bladders, near the common paſſage 
of the ſemen and arine, which they ſetve 
to lubricate or make Alippery z alſo affording 
a kind of vehicle to the ſeminal matter, I. 
eee eee eg fullneſs of glan- 
es. , & Wa 
GLAN'DULOUS (glanduloſus, L.) full of 
kernels ; alſo full of maſt, © 
GLAN'DULOUS Y (with Anat.) in 
ſuch fleſh as that of the almonds of the ears, 
breaſts, ſweet-breads, &c. 
- GLA'RING (prob. of eſclairant, F.) das. 
ling, blazing out, apparent. 
AY GLA!SIERS were in. 


— —  corporated in the reign N 
of queen E/izaberb, They 1 
conſiſt of one maſter, 2 : 


wardens, 21 aſſiſtants and 
75 liverymen, Cc. the 5 


ne for v Rich is 3. 6.34, WW ; 
Their arms are argent, fr 

2 groſſing irons ſalterways 
| a between 4 cloſing nails 2 & 
| He on a chief Gules, à lion of Englund, creſt = 
| lion's head eras'd Or between two wings 6d 


Are, ſupporters 2 fiſcals (or Boys) each thr 
holding a torch- proper, The motto, Lucen 

tuam da nobis, O Deus, they have no hall 

fince the fire, but meet at Lorimer hall, 


To GLASE (of Flæy, Sas. glaſs) to do F; 
over with glaſt; alſo to ſet a gloſs upon linen, Hei 
ſilk, Sc. alſo make glaſs lights for windows. G 
|  GLASS'(glef, Sax.) ad artificial tranſpa- ef, 0 
rent ſubſta net, ſaid to have beef! firſt invented G 

by the inhabitants of Sidon; the firſt of it in 0 
Nome was in Tiberins's time. It was firſt neſs, 
brought to Enyland in the year 662, by Re- GI 
ns : N N glaſs; 
In anne 1610, the Sopby emperor of Prrjc, GI 
ſent to the King of Spuin fix glaſſes that were er caſt 
; malleable, 7. e. would not break by being ham- GL 
| merge”, | 8 thering 

Ar artiſt in Rome, in the time of Tiberiu, GL] 
' made veſſels of ſuch a temper; that being clods. 
throw on the ground, they did not break, CLI 
but only bruiſe, Which the author With a Ham- GLE 

| mer ſmocthed and ſtraigiitened again before GL 
the emperor; but the emperor is faid to hate WAN mirth, 
put him to death, for fear glaſs odd detract GLII 
from gold or flyer z and they ſhould loſe ther f d.) 0 
„ CLOVIS GLI 


body,” made of fine-ſand and aſhes of Kaly and 
per, becauſe they abound with abundance of 


fixt ſalts,” which" are 8 or ſpong); 
or of à fort'of ſtone called Turſe, found in ſome 
parts of Jraly, theſe athes being put iuro a won 
| fie, their Corners ate comumed by it, and Þ) 


of Which the innermoſt coat bf the inteftines | this —— rs the'ſurfate of their parts are mad 
ſo ſrriove 


or guts. is full; whoſe uſe is to ſoak in the 


3 £5; 8 os 2 ore 
R and even; that they touch an 


& 3 


£5 y "I N * - * mn 8 — ” 
9 2 een 3 * ** 
N * — 
x 7 : 
« 
* 
1 - 


. of light, and cannot be 


rendered dark and opaque without the mixture 


of ſume foreign matter, | 
alem, that glaſs is the ultimate 

proceſs of all produRtions wrought by fire, and 

that all bodied in the univerſe may be reduced 


laſs. ** : 3 
laſt is alſo made of flints and other ſuch 
like materials. | : 8 
CLASS Drops or Bubbles, are ſmall parcels 
| of coarſe green glaſs taken out of a pot in 
ſuſion at the end of an iron pipe, and being 
exceeding hot, are dropt into a veſſel of cold 
water, and let to lie there till they are cold. 
Theſe are called Prince Rupert's Drops, and 
do exhibit this furprifing phenomenon, that 
as ſoon as you break off the leaſt bit from the 
ſtem, or piked end of them, the whole bulk of | 
the drop, or great part of it, flies into ſmall, 
atoms or duſt with a brifk noiſe, , 
GLASS of Anatomy (with Chymiſts) the moſt | 
fixt and hardeſt matter of that mineral, that 
is found at the bottom of the crucible .cleared 
from the fœces or dregs. | | 
Jealous GLASS, a fort of wrinkled win - 
dow glaſs, of ſuch a quality, that a perſon 
cannot diſtinctiy ſee what is done on the other 
fde of it, but yet admits the light to 'paſs 
thro' it. It is caſt in a mould, and is com- 
poſed all over its ſurface with oblong circular 
figures, in the form of a weaver's ſhuttle, 
concave on one fide and convex on the other, 


„ . CRBC IENEN 


—+ a7 


do Hour GLASSES, were firſt made by the 

n, 9 1 3 * 1 

VS. GLAS eppic +} © nature 

da- of, or like = * ; , ; 

ted GLAV'ERING, : fawning, flattering. 

In LAY RES) muddineſs, clammi- 

irſ 6 FEES 

Res GLAZED (of glayen, Sax.) done with 
glaſs; alſo 5 Aab ſot 4 | 

fie, GLEAM/ING ( gleomian, Sax,) ſhining 

vere er caſting forth beams of light. 

am- GLEAN/ING (prob. of 3 F.) ga- 
thering ears of corn after reaping. ; 

2 N (gleboſus, L. of gleba) full of 

eng . 


GLE/BOUSNESS 7 (glebofitas, L.) ful- 

GLEBOSITY 5 neſs of clods. ) 25 

GLEE!FULNESS,  fulneſs of joy, 
mirth, Cc. i | 


dar.) llipperineſs. Tr 
GCLIT!/TERING (ylizenung, Sax.) thin- 
ug, bright, ſparkling, W b f ö 
i (gloeren, Du.) fulneſs of 
ar fat. 17 6 Þ BS 
GLO'ARY, a fulſome fat. 
GLO'BATED (globatus, L.) made round 
Grendel . eee 
OBE ( Hieroglyphically) repreſented the 
Td. On this Hy re: AF er the figns 


'S, and was ſupported on the back- of a 


did hefate, and afford 4 free 


IB NES (prob. of z idend and ney ye, 


i the zodiack, the ſigns and a multitude of 


with his long garment; intimating that the 
1— my by the power of God, who 
ſeems to be covered to the lower ranks of 


2 | 

"Tetrefirial GLOBE, is one which has all the 
lines and principal places of the earth, ſet on 
it after the manner that geographers have in- 
vented, for the more eaſy ſhewing or finding 
the bearing and diſtance of places, the length 
and ſhortneſs of days iti every climate, kingdom 
and particular places, and var ous other matters. 

The Celeftial GLOBE has deſcribed on it 
the general ines ot circies, which aſtronomers 
have imagined in the heavens, and then in 
the proper places of thoſe lines and circles, 
the ſeveral conſtellations, &c. are ſet down 
according to the general {ems or obſervati- 
ons of particular perſons, by which may be 
known what and when any ftar or number 
of ſtars are above the horizon of the place 
where a perſon is, and the time of ecliples, c. 

They are made ſome ſolid of wood, others 
hollow of braſs, &c. but moſt commonly of 
paſte board and paper plaiſtered over, and ſet 
into frames with horizons and braſs meri- 


| dians, &c. 


 GLOBO'SENESS (globofitar, L.) round- 
neſs in form, globular orm. 
* GLOB'ULAR (gibalarit, L.) round like 


n : | 
GLOBULAR Chart, js the repreſents» 
tion of the ſurface, or a0 part of the ſur- 


wherein the parallels of latitude 
nearly concentrick 3 the meridian curves 
bending towards the poles, and the rhomb 
lines curves. | 

GLOB ULARNESS (of glabularis, L.) the 
ſame as 2 7. . 
GLO'MERATED(g/omeratus, L.) wound 
round in a bottom, as yarn, &c 


GLO'MEROUS (glomeroſus, I..) round 


like a bottorn of thread, yarn, &c, 


- GLOO'MINESS (of zlomuny, Sax.) 
duſkineſs, darkneſs, cloudineſs. | 
GLORIA PATRI, 3. e. glory be to the 
father. A ſet form of praiſe to the holy 
Trinity, appointed by the church to be re- 
peated after many parts of the liturgy, and pax · 
ticularly the pſalms; ſo called becauſe when 
the offices are performed in Latin, thoſe are 
the two firſt words of that . | 


in the apoſtles time; but tis generally allowed 


| to have remained as a token of Orthodoxy, 


ever fince it was appointed by pope Damaſ.s. 
GLORIA in Excelfs, (i. e. Glory in the 
higheſt} a kind of byma alſo rehearſed in the 
divine office, 'L. | 5 
GLO'RIGUSNESS Tat g orieux, F.) 


au vpon his knees, which were covered 


glorious eſtate, quality, &E Re 
Wk GLO'RY 


creatures, with divers emblems and dark 
rea N ; 
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face of the terraqueous globe upon g plai 


this gene; ſome contending that it was uſed 
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615 
- GLORY (in a Stage P in refen- 
tation of "enki nn mY ' 

- A GLOSS ( 


i 


a, L. yoga, Gr. a 


comment, expofition or interpretation ; alſo a |. 
literal tranſlation or interpretation of an author 


in another language, word for word; alſo a 
28 or luſtre ſet upon filk, cloth, ſtuff, 

c 

- -GLOSSING wpon (of glo Hare, L. gloſfſer, 

enting briefly upon 

s SIN BSS (of — Teut.) ſhining- 
als ſhewineſs. 
- GLOSSOCATO'CHOS (of pon, the 
tongue, and ar, ., Gr. to repreſs) an in- 
ſtrument to repreſs the tongue. 
GLOSSOCO'MON (of y>wa7roa and rotale, 
Gr. to guard) a cradle for a broken leg or thigh. 

GLOSSOGRATPHICAL, according to 
the art of e | 

To throw the GLOVE, a praQtiſe or cere- 


mony anciently uſed, being a challenge to a 
ſingle combat. 
GLOV'ER (Zlo ene, Sax, ) a maker of 


YL GLO'ZING ys (zlepung, Sax.) flatter- 
ing, colloguing, & 


oo ERS, they are 
compoſed of a maſter, 4 

wardens, and aſſiſtants 

not exceeding 24, and 
| the livery fine 127, Their 

arms party per feſs Sable 
and Argent, a pale coun- 
terchang d on every piece 
of the firſt, a ram ſprin- 
gant of the ſecond. Their 
Ball 11 in kde, | | 

GLU'INESS (of glatineſus, L.) ſticky qua- 
li 

CY LU!ISH (glutinoſus, L.) fticking, clam- 
my, gluey nature or quality. 


F paſte or gluiſh mat- | 


L. 

> LUTINATIVENESS (of heros, 
L. or glutineux, F.) gluey quality. 

G LU!/TINOUSNESS (of glutineus, 85 

luiſh or ſticking quality. 

GLUT “TON (a certain animal ſaid to be 
found in Lithuania, Muſcovy, and other nor- 
- chern countries) this gluttonous beaſt ſtuffs 
itſelf with carrion, till its paunch ſticks out 
like a drum, and then getting in between two 


trees, Ec. it prefſes out the ordure backwards @ 


- and forwards, and ee returns to the 


carcaſs to gorge itſelf agai 
GLUIEY ( — 1. ſticking, or like 


we. 

: GLYCO'NIAN Perſe, à verſe conliting of 

two feet and a ſyllable ; or, as others ſay, of 

che. feet, a ſpondee kt two dactyls, or ra- | 

ther a ſpondee, choriambus and a pyrrhie. 
GLY 'PHICE (Nuo, of Yuba, Gr. to 

crave or engrove) the art of carving, cutting 

or cating the images or reſemblances of na- 


* 


tara things in metal. { 


— a 4 


' To-GNA'SH 8 of vntezan, Sas; 
gnaw) 8 grate or make a great noiſe wit 

teeth. 

oNοοοαðõν (in Poralidogram) a figure 

made of the two 

rr 
| geth er with ei« 
ther of the paral- 
lielograms about 
the figure; as in 
this parallelo- 
gram, the Gno- 
mon is N added to A, A added to B, or N ad- 
ded to G, added to D, added to E. 

8 NO MON TICAL (of ywouonne;, of 
yw,ewy, Gr. the ſtile · pin or cock of a dial) 
belonging to a dial, or the art of dialling or 
G nomonicks, 

GOA, the arched fg · tres 3 a tree in ſome 
parts of 4/ia, of one of which comes a whole 
wood ; for the boughs reaching to the ground 
take root. 

To GOAD (of 'goatd, Sax.) to prick with 
goad, 

GOAL (geole, F. ) a priſon or jail. 
GOAL'ER (geolier, F.) the en of a 
jail or priſon. 

GOAT, an animal well known. 

G0DH EAD: : 1. godſhip, deity, divinity, 
divine nature. 


At the holy mount ſer 
of heaven's high ſeated top, the imperial WW #' 
throne I 
Of godbead,. fix'd for ran firm and ſure, can 
The filial pow'r arriv'd, of i 

; Milt. Par. Lol. b. Vile beat 

GODLESS, without ſenſe of duty to God, breac 
atheiſtical, wicked, irreligious, impious. Ounct 
For faults not his, for guilt and crimes ten a 
Of godleſs men, and of rebellious times, ext 
Him his ungrateful country ſent, will 2 
Their beſt Camillus into baniſhment. GO 
Dryden. flower 

GODLIKE, divine, reſembling a Gyluiy 60 
ſupremely excellent, | One wi 
Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought, GO} 
And thus the g«d/ike angel anſwer'd mild. CO] 
Milt, Par. Loft Vine, a 

Muſing and much reyolving in his breaſt, 601 
How beſt the mighty work he might begin GOL 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which vi) excellen 
firſt rect or 

Publiſh his godlike office now mature, When th 
Par. Regaintl, and a fo 

GOD'LINESS (Zovlienerre, Sax.) pio x j as tl 
or 8 quality or diſpoſition. at eight, 
GOD- Father ( z00-ra den Sax.) à m + of da 
that i is ſurety for a child in baptiſm. < 
GOD-Farhers (of Daeli) in ancient tim ba he e 
were a kind of adyocates choſen by the partie ins are 


to repreſent the reaſons of their. combat to 
judge. 
G0 D- Mother: (Zod· mozen, Sax.) 2) 
man that is ſurety. for a child in ge, 
* Cord WR; ORs! © Sax. _ 


a 


* 


00: 
r whom foreti&s undertake, _ 
ese ev na, Sax.) 4 man- child, 

for whom ſureties Rave undertaken. 
GOD- ri ug (8ov · æab zo ſi, Sax.) a 
woman child, for whom ſponſors have an- 
rwered in Bass WOES 
GOLD (xo'd, Sax.} is the richeſt and 
heavieſt metal, and the moſt ſolid or leaſt 
porous; it is ſuppoſed to be compoſed of a 
more pure and red ſubtile = 601 apd gore 

hur of 

n 


"Ic 
* 


4 * 1939 4 


Mercury, but the freeſt from ſulphur $ | 
others, which is the cauſe of its extraordinary 
duQtility, as appears from the operatipn of the 
wire-drawers and gold-beaters, for if but one 
thouſandth part of ſulphur be mixt with any 
maſs of gold it loſes its malleabilit r. 

Its extraordinary fixity appears from its be- 
ing able to reſiſt the. greateſt force of any ar- 
tiicial fire; but there are burning glaſſes 
which collect the heat of the ſun ſo intenſely 
that it volatilizes therein, conſiſting of parti- 
cles ſo thin, and ſo firmly interwoven, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible to ſeparate them one from 
another, The \ eo. ſo cloſely connec- 
ted, that it will not ſuffer any diminution or 
loſs by fire. It is not ſubject to ruſt, and 


ger than any other metal, and in weight is 
ten times. heavier than earth, and there” is 
ſeven times as much matter in a piece of gold, 
u in one of glaſs of the ſame magnitude, 

It is of ſa durable a nature, that no body 
can be extended ſo much as gold, one ounce 
of it being (as is reported) capable of heing 
beat out into 750 leaves, each four fingers 
breadth ſquare z nay, ſome affirm, that one 
ounce of it may be beaten out ſo, as to cover 
ten acres of ground ; and by wire-drawers it 
is extended to that length, that one ounce 
will afford a thread of 230, 400 feet long. 

, COD LO (zoldi-loccay, Sax.) a | 
wer, : ; 2 5 
60LD- Finder (of 3olr and zin dan, Sax.) 
one who empties privies or houſes of eaſement. 

GOLD- Pleaſure, the name of an herb. 

COLDEN Ring, a worm that gnaws the 
vine, and wraps'itſelf up in its leaves. 

GOLDEN -Rod, the name of an herb. 

GOLDEN - Rule, (is fo called by way of 
excellency) which is either ſingle or compound, 
direct or inverſe, The fingle Golllen-Rule, is 
when three numbers or terms are propoſed, 
and a fourth proportional to them is demand - 


1 


* 


the tame time, vi, thirty- ſix buſnel. 


hith, as if four horſes eat eight buſhels of 
ern in three months, how much will ſerve 
tit for nine months. © ed. es 
The Golden-Rule direct, is when the ſenſe 
” ten ur of the queſtion requires the fourth 


being heated or melted, preſerves its heat lon- 


ed; as the queſtion following: if four horſes ! 
eat eighteen buſhels of corn in a certain num- 
er of days, what will eight horſes require in f 


The compound Golden- Rule, is when 5 
terms are propounded, in order to find out | 


patron is St. Dunſtan, Their arms are giles, 


rag as the third has to the fir's 80 In 
the firſt queſtion, as eight is the double of 
four, ſo ought the fourth number to de the 
double of eighteen, 7. e. thirty fix. 8 

The Golden. Rule inverſe, is when the fourth 
term required ought to proceed from the ſecond 
term, according to the fame rate or propor- 
tion, that the firſt proceeds from the third; 


as for example; if four horſes do require 4 
certain quantity of corn fix days, how many 
all days will the ſame quantity ſerve eight horſes, ' 
Here four is half eight, ſo ought the fourthf 


term required to be Half ſix. This is called 
alſo the Rule of three indirect or backward, * * 
Burniſh'd'G OLD, i gold ſmooth'd and 
poliſhed with a ſteel inſtrument called a bur- 
niſh ; * 6. 7 7 % 
a million of crowns. - 
' Moſaick GOLD, gold applied in pannels on 
a proper ground, diſtributed into ſquares, lo- 
zenges and other compartments, part whereof 
is ſhadowed to raiſe or heighten the reſt. 
Fine GOLD, is that which is refined and 
1 by fire, of all its impurities and all 
'Aa oys. 4 |; N N 
5 bell GOLD, is that uſed by the illumi- 
ners, and with which perſons may write in 
gold with a common pen. It is made of 
leaves of gold reduced to an impalpable pows 
der, by grinding on à marble. beg 2+ 70 
| Virgin GOLD, is gold juſt taken out of the 
mines, before it hath paſſed under any action 


of fire, or other preparation. It is ſaid to be 

ſo very pale and ſo ſoft, that it may be mould- 

Wax, to harden which and to highten its co- 
lour they mix emery with it. | 

parts copper; chymiſts, who cha- 

racterize metals by the names 

A Tun of GOLD, with the Dutch, is in 

value 100,000 florens ; a tun of gold, at'44 

1. 

GOLD'SMITHS; 

they were incorporated 

© They are four wardens; 

about 90 affiftants, 294. 

They are the 5th of che 

12 companies. Their 


ed into any figure with the hand, and that 
Staadard GOL, is that which 
| (s) 
| of the planets, call it Sal, and its 
the ounce, amounts to 96000 J. a 
in the 16th of king Ni- 
on the livery, Their 


it wi l take the impreſſion of a ſeal like warm 
has 22 parts pure gold and two 
ſymbol or character is this, | 
| GOD-F, ood (of Feuille, a leaf] leaf- gold. 
"chard II. Ane 1322. 
 Jivery fine is 11 J. 55; 


' a 'copard's head Or, quartered with amn, A 
covered cup between two bucklers of the 
third; creſt a dainty lady holding in her right 
hand a balance (with {her arms extended pro- 
per) in the left! a-fouch-ftone of the third. 


number fought, to bear ſuch proportion to the 


H h 2 The 


er. > 
Million of GOLD, a phraſe uſed to fignify' 
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is in Fyfer-lance, | | | 
' GOLGOTHA. 2 (of NNO at 
GOLOOLTHA I ſome think fo called 
from its form, others becauſe the firſt man's 
head was buried there; others becauſe erimi - 
nals were executed there; it is commonly 
known by the name of mount Caluary. Our 
Saviour was crucified and. buried there in a 
garden belonging to Foſeph of Arimathea. 


GOINAMBUSH (in Braſil) a bird not | 


much digger than a fly, with ſhining wings, 


that {ings ſo ſweetly, that it is not much in- 


ferior to a nightingale. 
GOOD (Zed, Sax.) beneficial, &c, 
GOOD NESS, good quality, &c. 


GOODILINESS (;owvlicneppe, Sax.) | 


goodly appearance, quality, nature, Cc. 
-GOQOD-LACK ! an interjection or admi- 
ration. 2 74 
GOODNESS, is whatever tends or con- 
quces to preſerve or improve nature of ſociety ; 
in oppoſition to evil, which tends to deſtroy 
or impair it. rates, 
:. GOOD (in Mecaphy/ichs) is the eſſential 


perfection and integrity of a thing, whereby | 


ir has every thing that belongs to its nature. 
Natura GOOD 7 is that whereby a thing 
Phyfica! GOOD c | 
ceſſary to its bene efſe, i. e. to its well being 
or ſe ond perfections; and to the performance 


ef its functions and uſes. 
Mera GOOD 7 is che agreement of a 


Febiet GOOD 5 thinking, reaſonable be- 
ing, and of the habits, acts and inclinations 
of it, with the dictates of right reaſon, and 
the will of the creator, as diſcovered by na- 
Relative GOOD, ſuch as is in foods, which 
May be g/ od for one and bad for another. 
GOODY (2. d. gowpife, Sax. i. e. good- 
wife) a common appellation of a woman. 
-  Htventitious GOODS (in Law) are ſuch ag 
arile otherwiſe than by ſucceſſion from father 
or mother, or from anceſtor to deſcendant. 


Doral GOODS, are ſuch as accrue from | 


a dowry, and which the huſband is not allowed 
to alleniate. FT 
Parzphern:/ GOODS (in Law) are thoſe 
which the wife gives the buſband to enjoy, 
on condition of withdrawing them when ſhe 


_ Proveftitious G OODS (in Law) are ſuch 
ayariſe by direct ſueecſſion. 
Recepritious GOODS (in Law) are ſuch as 


the wife might reſerve a full or intire proper- 

ty of to herſelf, and enjoy them independent 

of ber huſband, in diſtinction from Dotal and 
: | | 


ir renounces them, or becauſe the deceaſcd 


has no heir. 
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called becauſe uſed as fauce tor green gee e. 

| —— er GOOSE, u ſwelling in the thigh, 
' " GORZE © (Fer, S] fure, a ſhrub. 
1 a (Lone, Sax.) corrupt or elotted 


1 5 ; 
GORGE of @ Ravelin, is the ſpace con, 
tained between the twa ends of their faces 
next the place WS. 
GORGE of a wor 1 that part between 
the chambranle and crowning of the 


mantle. | PE 
'  GOR'GED (of gerger, F.)] filled, glutted, 
crammed, &c. : 5 | | 
_ GORGED (with Farpier) ſwelled. | 
GOR/GERIN, a part of the ancient arp 
mour, being that which covered the throat, 
GOR'GEOUSNESS, ſymptuouſneſs, coſt- 
{lingſs, ſplendidaeſs. - 0 
GOS'SIP (of gow, God, and pyb, Sex; 


a kinſman or kinſwoman,. 4 d, a relation in 


: 


. God, a ſponſor in baptiſm) hence a prating, 
talkative woman, that goes about from houſe 
ta houſe, telling oz hearing goſſiping tories, 
7 .GOS'SIPING, a ſpending the time idly, 
in gadding from place to place to hear or 
tell news or tales concerning perſons or things, 
GOTH'ICK Build'ng, a manner of build- 
ing brought into uſe after thoſe barbarouy 
| people the Cuts and Fandals made their irrup- 
tions into Ztaly, who demoliſhed the greateſt 
parts of the ancient Noman architecture, as 
alſo the Moors and Arabs did the Grecian ; and 
| inſtead of theſe admirable and regular orders | 
| and modes of building, introduced a licentious gire 


and fantaſtical mode, wild and ebimerical, Tar 
| whoſe profiles are incorrect, which, altbo' it ena 
was ſometimes adorned with expenfive and H 
carvings ; but lamentable imagery, has not ater 
that auguſtneſs, beauty and juſt ſymmetry, main, 
| which the ancient Gretks and Roman fabricks % 
had; however, it is often found very ſtrong men 
and appears rich and pompous, as particular- God. 
ly in ſeveral Engliſb cathedrals. f San 
Ancient GOTHICK Archite&ure, is that men k 
which the Got hs brought with them from the 772 
north in the ſixth centuiy. Thoſe ed fices effect. 
built after this manner are exceeding maſſive, duh 
heavy and coarſe, 8 not the 
Modern GOT HICK. Acbitedure, is light, Expe 
delicate and rich to an extreme, full of whim- ſonary 
fical and impertinent ornaments, as Winn Come va 
fter- Abbey, Coventry-Cr:ſs, &c. GRA 
GOTHICK character, is pretty much MPiaces) 
like the Reman, only full of angles, tum / C. 
and bendings, eſpecially at the beginnings and rior ran 


| endings of the letters. ; 
| . GOTHICK Column (in Architecture) is a0 
round pillar in a Gotbick, building, that i 
either too ſmall or too thick for its height- 

GOTHS, an ancient people. of Colbie, in 
ifland in the Balric-Sea, 18 miles in lere, 
Gtuated by Denmark and not far from ru): 


.. GOOSE (zor. Sax.) a fowl well known. 
- GOOSE-BERRIES (qpy-be piav, Sex.) 


lobjec to the crown of Swedes, The bf 


2 r 
by 
9 
3 


„ 1 
meamo out of Seytbia, northern | ti 
YT Europe: From Got bia or Gothland 
they rambled into Germany, where an 7 45 
dred thouſand of 0, were. {lain before 
year of Chriſt 287 
bought into ſubjection and barbariſm a a great 
part of the Chriſtian world, and poſleſs'd 
dane of a part of K for naw. called 
Lenbardy, , whence they were called Lon- 


bards. 
up 2 the plant called 5 5 ied 
Manns, by dis in making a yellow. 


4 er EN of Sas. to tj pro- 
: _ 5550 Pen * ) pro | 
VERN ABLENESS (of aun werner, F.) 


N alſo diſpoũtion to de governed or 
0 N (gaite, F. Sale, Its gufur, L. ) 


„our, WORT, the herb Gerard, Ab. 
weed and about. of 
Ka 1 

ate or condition. 0 

CRABATA 1 (of e Gr, a 
hanging bed or e fach, pe perſons which an- 
ciently deferr'd the receiving 7 75 till " 
came to be on their death · bod 

Natural a GRACE, 92 55 
lie, of (ach, and ſuch facult 3 . . 
tin, Ec. 

Supernatural GRACE, a gift from above, 
eonferred on intelligent beings in order ta. 


W 

445 GRACE, is that grace which is, |. 
den to us by God, for the ſpecial perfar- 
wance of ſome particular 2 thing, as to 
enable us to refit a 

Habitud GR ACE, 4 Which reſides 
ſtatedly in us, is fixed in the fon}, and re- 
mains till ſome engregfout wWIIful eraſes i It. 

Jufifying. GRACE, is that which makes 
82 appear righteous and innocent before 


"ani hing GRACE, k that which render 


men holy and devoted to God. fion ; 2. pleafing manner 
Efficacious GRACE, is. fuch as has the  GRADAITION (ArchiteRA.) an artful diſ-. 
tet, poſition, of ſeveral parts, as it were — 
dußfcient GRACE, is ſuch, as tho! it has or degrees, after the manner of an amphi 
wot the effect, yet might have had it. GRAATTION (nb Chi) a kind 
abt, Expelative GRACE , are. ſort of rever | proceſs balongiag to metals, Ne. and is the. 
um” fonary benefices, Gſpaſed ol before they be- raifing or exalting them to a higher degree af, 
min. eme vacant, and goodneſs, fo as both. ee e 


GRACE (in the Formu of patents 
princes) oleh uſually 77 by tbe grace 
of Cad. 1 Av of an in- 
ſerior rank, and particularly dukes Nene . 
biſhops, until the time of * 
wa of England were add 1 to 5 = 


tle; but now are addrefs'd by the. title of 
efty only, 


Indra of days, that the cuſtoms of par- 
Icular nations, countries: or cities allows for 


ut not long after they | 


> (of le gente, F. 2— N 


Days of GRACE (in Commerce) are a cer · by 


E which 2 Eng 


Rame five, at. ee, ſin, 
Hamburgh twelve, at An 


At of GRACE, is an 
or law for the ralief of: NN POS in 
3 reſtraint they 
. 


priſonment, Feen with, 


which wag creditor nies power to 


prev 

1 i Common «9p | 
are what-are ee call'd 223 
Nag r 
they ar 


 RACEFULNESS 9 5 r. and 
Fulne y Fe Sax.) comelineſs, decency, be- 


3: 
' GRACIOUS (Aci. B xr 
benevolent. 

Common {eaſe and reaſon could not bas 
them, that the good and greczous God 
not be pleaſed, nor conſequent] 
of | with, anz ching Co: or 


Al of 
My np Pa AR 


Acceptable; favoured. 
2 is — r 


F. vo boy wo 
GRACIOUSLY, a Kindly, 
H 1 vows, and aciau 

e $” 8 
My grounds to be er — 


* eee 


of | weight, colour, conſiſtence, G. | 
GRADATION (wich Zogiczans). an ar. 


t of ſour or more 
1 e eee 
Ce of the Goond, and the attribute of. 
the —— the ſubje& of the third ; and fo on. 
GRAD UALNESS (of graduet, F. gra- 
dualis, J.. ) ede rags . on Lee 


SNA. See Gorgon:. 
GRADVATED „ Ly beet 


de payment of a bill of exchange, aftes way |; 


4 4 


* * 


way of ime 


the conditions e in the ſaid act, and 


comingne 
GRACFLBSNESS,. . er wicked 

nature or diſpoſition. | 
. GRA/CILENESS, L 2 
GRACILLENT (gracilent 5 


n 


GRACIOUSNESS:. 5 kind condefeen= | 
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ret in 
univerſity, , . 
GRADVUA“TTION (Vith Matbemeticiam) 


the art of graduating, or dividing any thing 


into degrees. 5 EW 4p ; | | 
"GRAFT % F.)a felon of a tree; Ge 
to be ingraffed into another ſtock. — 

To GRAFT (gr, E. to inoculate or” 
graft a ſcion of one tree into the ſtoc of 


GRAIN (Er, L. graine, F.) any fruit 
or ſeed growing in a Spica or ear, as wheat, 
Ge. alſo a minute body or parcel of a body 
pulveriz'd, as a grain of Salt, Sand, e. 

- GRAIN, the figure or repreſentation ef 
grains on leather, ſtones, @c, as' Morocch 


leather, @c, - * 4 3 
GRAIN (wich Aporbecariet) 20 572 
32 8 


| 
N 


wake .a ſcruple Or 3 feruples a dram 


| 
drams an F 1 
"GRAINHING” Board (with C:rriers)' a 
board made with nicks or teeth like a ſaw, 
uſed'in'grainingleather, Þ 11 . | 
.. GRAMINIJFO'LIOUS ( li en, grails, 
and folium, Li a leaf) having grats-like Waves 
” GRAMIN'EOUSNESS (of grommneus, L.) 
graſſineſs, or being full of graſs. 
SRAM MA (5qzpugn, Gr. a letter) hence 
comes Grammer, becauſe it ſhews in the 
firſt place how to form articulate' ſounds, 
which are repreſented by letters. ö 
- GRAM'MAR, an artof adjuſting words ac - 
cording 
guape, ſo that they may agree together in the 
moſt regular, clear and intelligible manner; 
. Froni- whence it will be eaſy to conclude, that 
the ſcience as ſuch is the ſame all over the 
world; and that the- differente between the 
grammar or ſyſtem of one language and ano- 
ther io purely accidental, - the 'effence being 


F 


1 y 


univerfally the fame,” 2m 
GRAM'MARIANS, perſons ſkilled in 

the art of grammar and the preſent ſtate of 
learning; it is frequently us d to ſignify loch 
as ſpend their time, thoughts and pains upon 
the niceties and particularities of particular 
words and phraſes; hy which means not duly 
attending to the ſenſe and intention of the 
ſpeaker or writer, renders both himſelf and 
the perſon whom he comments upon xri- 
e 258.5 ©2 56 ee 


1 


The term grammarian is now almoſt con- 


Aned to the little teachers of particular ſyſtems 
of the Latin and Greek tongues, whoſe gene - 


ra! ignorance of almoſt all the other polite and 


uſeful parts of learning has brought tbe art, 
tho“ in itſelf commendable, into contempt 
by their captious and i!]-adapted criticiſms: 
ancient!y the title of Grammarians was given 
to the moſt eminent in all parts of literature. 
GRAN'DAME (of grand and dame) a 
rdmother. EIS Ak os 7s ho 
*GRAM\MICK(prammicus, L. of yesjujan, 


to the idiom and flexion of any lan- 


2 4 


GRANDE VOUSNESS (rn 
L.) greatneſs of age. ; 1 | 
_ GR AND-DAUGHTER (of grand and 
dahzon, Sax.) a ſon or daughter's daughter. 
GRANDEE,, a peer or noblemagi of Spain, 
eſpecially ſuch to whom the king has given 
licence to be covered in his preſence; of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts. Some for life only by 
the king's ſaying be covered ; others are 
Grandees by deſcent made by the king's ſaying 
be covered for ole and Heirs, which is much 
i TOE 9-0 
GRAND-FATHER (grand, F. of L. and 
raten, Sax.) a father's or mother's father, 
; GRAND-MOTHER (grand and oben, 
Sax.) a mother's or father's mother. 
'GRANDIFHCK (grandifieus, L.) doing 
great things, . ; 
 GRANDFVSON OUS (grondifonus, I..) 
that maketh a great pid. 
GRANIF'EROUS Seed-pods (in Botany) 
ſuch pods as bear ſmall ſceds like grains. 
\GRANUL A'TION (with mitt) an 


operation performed on metals, by dropping 
them melted thro” an iron colander, &c. into 
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cold water, that it may congeal or harden 
into grains. 1 
 GRAN'ULOUS Roo? (with Botaniſtt) is a 

kind of grumous root with ſmall knobs, each 
reſembling 2 grain” of wheat, as in ohe , 
Saxifrage. _ CE 
dk Akre (in a Horſe) arreſts or mavgy ; 
tumours in his legs. ; 1 ey 9 
To GRAP/PLE (with Horſemen) is when of 
a'horſe lifts up one or both His legs at once, d 
and raiſes them with precipitation, as if he [i 

 CCRAS'SINESS{of hep gd verre, Sax) 
GRAS'S of hey and nerre, Fax. 
the Reiz, or fulneſs o 45 4 SR 
' GRAS'SY (x neyicg, Sax.) full of, or | 
having grafs. © DT 5 p 
GRATE (crates, L.) part of chimney fur- - 
niture, conveniency for a fire ; alſb a fort of 
iron, lattice-work, Ge . 7... gro 
'GRA'TED” (grate, F.) fretted or made "ot 
ſmall by rubbing on a grater ; alſo vexed, gal - p 
led, fretted; alfo done with grate-work. 8 
GRATE'/FULNESS (gratitude, F. of gra- G 
titudo, L.) grateful diſpoſition or temper. b.) 
GRA'TIA Dei (i. e. the Grace of God) 3 6 
plaſter made of Wax, roſin, ſuet, turpentine, gour 
maſtick and frankincenſe, Lo © | © 
GRATICULA!TION, the dividing 4 dition 
draught or deſign into ſquares in order to fe- 0 

duce it. . | Wi 

GRATIFICK (gratifieur, L.) Sratefi Wil . 
GRA'TIOUSNESS (gratigftas, L. g- G 
tieuſere, F.) grace, favour, civility, kindneß, noble 
GRATITUDE (gratitudo, L.) thankful- GR 
neſs, - grateſul diſpoſition or carriage. It 34 GH 
virtue in the receiver of a benefit, by which 7 
he demonſtrates, that the kindneſs was ac. en 
ceptable to him, and upon that ſcore ente“ CR 


Gr. a line) made by lines; demonſtrated by 


2 ; 3 ** ae thor of it, 
ans 885 reſpect tor the au kn 


© GRATUITOUSNESS, free beſtowment, 
without 3 of reward or nr 


to acutey 


GR RVEDINOUSNBSS (of g inoſus, x 
I.) drowfineſs ; heavy - ben 


| CRAVITATTION (with Philoſophers) is 


with greaſe, 


Ry 43 "on | "A 5 * 


* " 4 


king all-occafions to requĩte him, F. 


GRA (in Grammer) an accent oppos d 


GR 


| greedy, covetons, eager appetite of defre aber. 


GREEKS, the Wh natives of Greece. 
Mountain GREEN, a fort of greeniſh 
der, found in little grains like ſand in 
mountains in Hungary, &c, 


bur as it is juſt taken off from the carcaſe of 


GRAV'ELLINESS. (of gravier or la ge- a beaſt. 


pelle, F.) fulneſs of gravel. 


CRANE (of xz DN Sax. grave, r.) groen. 


. RAVEMEss (gravitas, L. gravite, F.) 
a ſevere, compos d, quiet countenance ; ſo- 


derneſs. 
8 weighing or preſſing 
dow 


the exercife of gravity, or a preſſure that a 
body, by the force of its gravity, exerts. on 
another body under it. 

GRAVITY (gravitas, L. gravite, F.) is 
that force by which bodies are carried or tend 
towards the centre of the earth, or the natu- 
ral tendency of one body towards another; 
alſo the mutual tendency of each body and 
each particle of a body towards all others, 

GRAVITY (Mechenicks) the Conatus or 
tendency of bodies towards the center of the 


earth. 

Accelerate GRAVITY, is the force of gra- 
vity conſidered as growing greater, the nearer 
it is to the attracting body or point. 

Relative GRAVITY, is the exceſs of 
gravity in any, body above the ſpecific gravity 
ofa fluid it is in. 

GRAVITY (in Hydroftatichks) the Jaws of 
dodies gravitating in fluids. 

GRAVITY (in Mufich) an affeQion of 
found, ran it becomes denominated grave, 
low or flat. 

GRA'VY, the juice of meat. 

' GRAY'NESS (of ZNA4Zs e gran, Dan, 
g1is, F.) aſh-colouredneſs. 

GRA/ZIER (either of g nap, Sax. or 
graiſſer, or engraiſſer, F. to en. one who 
fattens cattle for ſale. 

GRAZ ING, (of zunar, Sas. graſs) feed- 
ing on graſs, 

GRAZING (of eſcraſer, or eſcraſant razer 
F.) glancing, — — — wry [ 

GREASE (with Farriers) a feeling and | 
gourdineſs of legs. 

a GRE'ASINESS (of graiſſt, F. 9 greaſy con- 
tion, 

GREASY (convert de graiſſt, F. )duwbed 


To GREATYEN, to make great, to am- 
Plify, to enlarge, to augment. 


GREATINESS, largeneſs, mightinefs | 
nobleneſs. 


| ſoot. 
GREE (in Law) will, allowance, liking, if 


CREE (in Heraldr ) degree or ſtep. 


To mate GREE to parties (in Lac) is to | 


dive them ſatisfaction for injury done. 


GREEN'ISH, inclinable to, or of a faint 


GREEN/ISHNESS, a faint eee 
GREENNESS (nene ye, Sax. ) greem 
colour or quality. 

© GREET!ING (of Zneran, Sax, ) atis. 
ſalutation. 

GREGA!ROUS Birds, ſuch as do not live 
ſalitary 5 but aſſociate in flights or coveys, a 
great many together in company : 

GREGO RIAN Year, à new account of 
time or year, the new account or new ſtile, 
eſtabliſned upon the reformation of the calen- 
der, by pope Gregory XIII. A. D. 1582. ac- 
cording to which the year conſiſts of 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes and 12 ſeconds 3 where. 
as, according to the old ftile, or Julias ac- 
count of Julius Ceſar, the year did conſiſt of 
365 days, 6 hours, whereby 10 days being 
taken out of the month of GSober, the days 
of their months go always 10 days before ours z 
as for inſtance, their z1th day is our firſt, 
Which new ſtile or account is now uſed in all 
part of Zurope. 

G RE GORIAN Calender, is one which 
ſhews the new and full moon, with the time 
| of Eafter and the moveable feaſts that depend 


the ſeveral months of the Gregorian year, 


and is different from the Julian calender, in 


epacts inſtead of golden numbers, 

GREGORIAN Epocba, is the epocha, or 
time whence the Gregorian calender or com- 
putation took place. 


of power and au 
count. 
GREW (of Zan, Sax.) did row; 
GRIEF (grief, F. or gravis, L. heavy) 
ſorrow of heart, trouble of mind. 
 GRIE'VANCE (of grief, F. F. of gravis, 
gal injury, loſs, or any thing that cauſes 


gr 

» GRIE'VOUSNESS (grief, F ©) heavineſs 
burdenſomeneſs, afflictedneſs. 

Wh GRILL Oifters, the fame es ſcolloping 


ority, hgnifying as much as 


| crabbedneſs of countenance. 
- GRIME (grime, Du. ) ſmut or dawb- with 


GRINDER (zniovene, Ses.) one whe 


grinds. 


GRIND'ING (of Zhinvan; 3 
ing by grinding on a allo break- 


: CREED'INESS e fe, Sax.) Ti 


ing ſmall with a mill, GRIND. 


by 


GREEN Hide, is a ſkin not a : 


upon it, by means of epacts diſpoſed through | 


both the form of the year, and that it uſes 


GREVE (ze 3 Sax.) a denomination _ 


them. 
GRIMNESS (of s nim, Sax. ) ſeverity or 
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— onen tn, Sau.) an ol 
uſurer. | | | 


' 
. 


| wſcdincuriag of an W 
GRVPINGNESS (of ghipan, Sev.) gri- 
ping uality. *. 8 | 


GRIS/LINESS of ghiplieneppe, - Ses.) 


| dideouſneſs, uſpect, uglineſe. 
- -GRIST'LINESS 

neſs of griſtles. 6 | 
. . GRITYTINESES (of get, Brit. 
* Sax.) fulneſs of grit or duſt of ſtones, 


the name of Grocers, hav- 
ing been formemy cefFd 
Pepperers, They are go- 


wardens, 70 aſſi ſtants, and 
livery ; the livery fine is 


20. they are the ſecond of the 12 companies, 


Their armorial enfigns are Argent, a che - 
veron Ouies, between 6 cloves in chief, and 3 
zn baſe. Sable, ereſt on a helmet and torſe, a 


camel trippant proper, brid led of the 1 


porters 2 griffins per feſs Gules and Or. 
motto, God grant Grece. 5 
GROM'WELS, moſt ſervile perſons on 
ſhip- board. pI : 
- GROOM (of prom, Du. a Boy, &c. for- 
meriy à ſervant in ſome mean dation, lads 
ſent on errands or lacqueys, but now it is 
uſually taken for one who looks after horſes. 
SOON (prob. of z ha pan, Sax. to en- 
gave) a hollow channel cut in fone, wood, 


CL. 
GROOVE (with Miners). u deep hole or 
pit ſunk in the ground to ſearch for minerak. 
. GROSS (in the Senſe of 2be 5 
or independent; as Adworyſen in Groſs, is 
- diſtinguiſhed fron bn Appendant 


oss, as 4 Pillain in Groſs, 4 ſervile 
-zenant, who.awas mot appendant or annexed. 


to the land or manor, and to go with 


the tenure, as an appurtenance of it; but was 
like the other perſonal goods and chattles of 
"his lon at bis lam: free pleaſure and dne. 


-- GROSSKBSS” (of g- fe- ere, F. groffitas 
L.) thickneſs, Suede, duinch, baſenels, r. 


” * 
8 


(of wide, S.) ful. 


verned by a maſter, 4 


1 


| 
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; CADOT- ? F. u hole in 
CROTTO. — 0 "34 hem 
a mountain or rock ; al a Htle artficiat 
edifice mate in d garden, in imitation of 4 
natural grotto. „ 

— GROTESK"{groreſen, Ital. groe, F.) 
figures in -painting or carving, repreſenting 
odd — prepoſ eros thinge g « fort of antique 
work. 5 

* GROTESKS, bude fanciful ornaments 
of animals, compounded of fiſhes, foliages, 
fruits, We. © © TER 


GROVE pow, Ser.) a wall wood or 
place ſet with trees, 55 
.GROULING fof grolen, Teut.) trum - 
Co 5 | bling, muttering. 
GRIZ'LED (prob. of gris, F. grey) varie- 
Eated with firakes, &c. . different colours, 
lack and white intermixt, c. 2 


GROUND (of znndan, Sax.) made or 
broken ſmall in a mill, Mc. alſo ſharpened on 
4a ſtone, Tc. — | * : 

Nj ag eee Toy (nun Apxi, Sor.) an 


GROUND Pine, the name of a plant. 
GROUND Plates (with. Ar obire#ts) the 
-outmoſc pieces of timber lying on or near the 


round, and framed into one another with 


mortioes and tenons of the joiſts, the ſum- 
mer andgirders, and ſometimes the trimmers 
for the Rair-caſe and chimney- way, and the 
binding joiſts, 

To GROUND, to ſet or thy 4 thing on 


- there are about 275 on the che ground to lay a ground- work; to take 


for a foundation; to raiſe an argument upon. 
| GROUNDED (of B hund, Sar.) founded, 
built or reſting „ ſuſtained b. 


GROUNDLESS (zundlear, Sax.) 
avithout ground, foundation or rea ſom. 
GROUND Timbers in a Ship) are the tim- 
bers which lie on her keel, and ate faſtened 
to it with bolts thro? the keelſon 
GROUND (in Painting) is the ſurface, 
upon which the figures or other objects are 
GROUP (in Painting and Sculpture) an 
aſſemblage or Knot of two or more ſigures 
of men, beaſts, Fruits, or the like, which 
ha ve ſome apparent re one to the other. 
RO (in zegard to the.Defign) art com · 
binations of divers figures, which have rela- 
tion to each other; either on account of the 
action, or of the proximity, or of the effet 
Lthey have. Fe? ; 
GROUP (in Mufick) is one of the kinds 
H <iminytions of long notes, which in the 
working forms a kind of group, knot,' buſh, 
Se. a grobp commonly conſiſts of four 
crotchets, qua vers, Ic. tied together. 
GROUP (in ArchiteFure) a term uſed of 
columns, as they ſay, a p of columns, 
when there are three. or four columns joined 
together on the ſame pedeſtal. ' - . 
RO (in regard of the clair obſcure) 
are bodies of figures, wherein the lights and 
ſha dos are diffuſed in ſuch manner, that 


| they ane de ye together; and n 
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lead it to confider them in one view. 


OROUT- HEAD (znut heapob, Sax.) 
a great head: | 
GROWING (of gnopan, Sax.) enereaſ- 


ing, thriving, waxing larger, Se. 
CROWLINGO (prob. of grollen, Teut.) 
ſnarling, making a noiſe like a dog. 


GROW TH (znepbe, Sax.) increaſe, 


rogreſs. . 
To GRUB up ( , Teut.) to delve or 
dig up the roots of trees, &c, 


GRUBS (with Phy/icians) a kind of white, 


vactu us, little "pimples or tumors, riſing 
on the face, chiefly on the Ale of the noſe. 
GRUDG/ING. (of gruger, F.) thinking 
much, envying. | 
GRUFINESS, ſurlineſs, churliſhneſs, ſour 
looks, Ce. 
GRUM'BLING (of ler, F. grom- 
melen,, Dut.) muttering between the teeth, 
fgnifying diſpleaſure, tho* unwilling to declare 
the cauſe. ' 
GRUM'NESS (of xnim, Sax.) crabbed- 
neſs, fierceneſs of countenance. ; 
GRU'MOUSNESS (of grumus, L. ) full- 
neſs of clods or lumps, maj I 
GRUNT/ING (grunniens, L. gruntzen, 


- Teut.) making a noiſe like a hog. 


GRUPPA (in Painting, Sculpture, &c.) 
a cluſter or crowd of figures, as cherubims 
heads, Sc, ſo cloſe, that the whole figures 
of them cannot be diſcerned. f 


cv 


{ 


| theee of four ſquadrons of horſe, command - 


ed by, a field officer, and poſted before the 


camp on the right and left wing, towards 
the enemy, for the ſecurity of the camp, 


Standard GUARD, a imall guard or foot, 


which a regiment of horſe mounts in their 
front, under a corporal. 
To GUARD (garder, F.] to defend or keep 
from, to ward off danger, 
GUARD (in Fencing) an action or poſture 
proper to defend or ſcreen the body from the 
efforts or attacks of an enemy's ſword. 
GUARD-Cock. See Gardecaut, ' 
GUARDS (with Alironomers a name ſomes 
times apply'd to the two ſtars neareſt the pole, 
being in the hind-part of the chariot at the 
tail of the little boar. 
GUARDIAN (in Law) one who is in- 
truſted with the education, tuition, &c. of 
ſuch as are not of ſufficient diſcretion to guide 


themſelves and their own affairs, as children 


and ideots, 

GUARDIANSHIP (of garder, P. to de- 
fend, &c.) the office of a guatdian. 

To ſwallow a GUIDGEON, to bear, put 
up or paſs 7 an affront, 

GUD/GEONS, a ſort of rudder- irons, be- 
ing the eyes drove into the ſtern · poſt, into 
which the hooks call'd pintles go to hang on 
the rudder, COLE | 5 

GUELPHS, a famed faction in Taly, 


GUARANTEE (in Law) he whom the | which drenched that country with blood, by 


warranter undertakes to indemnify or ſecure 
from damage. 4 
GUARANTY, the office or duty of a 
guarantee, - | ; | 
To GUARD (garder, F.) 1. To watch 
by way of defence and ſecurity: 2. to pro- 
tect, to defend. | 
Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder ſhall. 
Waller, 
Your pow'r you never uſe, but for defence, 
To guard your own, -or others innocence, 
| Dryden. 
To GUARD, to be in a ftate of caution or 
defence, | 
GUARD (garde, F. ward, Teut.) 17. A 
man, or body of men, whoſe bufineſs is to 
watch by way of defence or prevention. 
Up into heay*n, from Paradiſe, with haſte, 
Th' angelick guards deſcended, mute, and ſad, 
For man, - Milt. Par. Loft, b. x. 
With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
His guards behold him ſoaring thro* the — 
2. A tate of caution, a ſtate of vigilance. 
Now he ſtood collected and prepar d, 
For malice and revenge had put him on his 
guat... Dryden. 
Quarter G U ARD (in a Camp) a ſmall 
dard, commanded by a ſubaltern officer, and 
args... an hundred yards before every 
Atalion. , 


a war of many years continuance, by op- 
poſing another faction called the Gibellines. 
The former faction is faid to have taken its 
name from Welf or Welfo, the 6th brother 
from Henry duke of Bavaria, from whom the 
emperor ade III. having taken the duke- 
dom of Bavaria, he, aflifted by Roger king 
of Sicily and others, made war againſt Con- 
rade. ; : 
| GUER/DONLESS, unrewarded. 
GUER/ITE, 
is a fort of ſmall 


or wood, gene- 
rally on the 
point of a Baſ- 
tion, or on 

angles of the 
ſpoulder, to hold 
a Centinel, who 
is to take care 
of the foſs, and 


hinder ſurprizes; ſome call Ecbangette 
thoſe that are made of wood, and are of a 
ſquare form, for the Guerites of ſtone are 
roundiſh, and are built half without the wall, 
and terminate at a point below, which ought 
to be at the Cordon, that the Centinel may 
diſcover along the Faces, Flanks and Courting, 


and all along the Fe,; they ought to be a- 
2 1 Fo >; 5 ouſt 


Grand GUARD (in a Camp) confits in 


tower of ſtone 


to watch to 
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my 
bout fix foot high, and their breadth three 
and a half. 

GUER'KINS, a fort of pickled cucumbers, 

GUESTS { Fier or Ferr, Sax. and Dan.) 

le invited to an entertainment, 
.” GUG'GLING (prob. of gorgogliare, Ital. 
male ing a noiſe, as liquor pouring out of a 
bottle that has a narrow neck. 

GUFDON, à kind of flag or ſtandard 
borne by the king's life-gnard ; being broad 
dat one extreme, and almoſt pointed at the 
other, and Nit or divided into two. Alſo the 
officer who bears it. 

GUILDHAL'DA Teutoricorum, a title of 
the traternity or ſociety of Eafferling mer- 

chants in Londgn, commonly called Stee/- 
yard in Thames-ſtreet, 

GUILD-merchant, a certain liberty or pri- 
vilege, whereby merchants are enabled to hold 
certain pleas of land within their own pre- 
eincts. f 

' GUILE (probably of gui//er, O. F. or be- 

alian, Sax. to bewitch) fraud, deceit, 

GUILE/'FULNESS, fraudulentneſs, de- 
ceitfulneſs, craftineſs, wilineſs. 

GUILE'LESS, free from guile or deceit. 

__ GUILE!LESNESS, clearneſs of, or the 
being intirely free from guile or deceit. 

GUILT, guiltineſs, conſciouſneſs of having 
committed a fault, crime, &c. | 

 GUILT'INESS (probably of gil, a tax, 
Sc. of zildan, Sax, to pay a tax, Te, 2. 4. 
liable to make an amends or pay for a fault 
committed} culpablenefs, liableneſs to ſuffer 
for a crime proved to have been committed. 

GUILT'LESS, free from crime, innocent. 
. GUILT'LESNESS, innocency, 

GULE 7 (Arcbitect.) the neck or nar- 

GLAS roweſt part of the loweſt ca- 
pital of a pillar; or wavy member, whoſe 
contour reſembles the letter S, called an O- 


ee 
5 GULF (gpolfe, F.) a depth in the ſea that 
cannot be farhomed, a Whirlpool. 
GUL'LING (griler, F.) deceiving, cheat» 
ing, defrauding, duping. 
GUL'LERIES, cheating tricks. 
GULLET (gala, L. gouler, F.) tlie wind- 


pe. 
ulLx.-gar, a punch - belly. 

To GUL'LY 7 (gergogliari, It.) to make 

To GOG'LE 
out of a bottle ; | 

GULOS{ITY (gulofiras, L.) gluttony. 

A GULPH {of gelben, Dutch) as much 
liquor as goes down the throat at one ſwal- 
low. | l 
To GUM (gommer, F.) to dawb with gum. 

GUM'MINESS (of gummoſus, L. gommerx, 
F. gummi, L. gomme, F.) gummy nature or 

ua ity. ü 

GUM'MY (gummoſus, L. gommeux, F.) 
ful: of gums 
C GUNTNEL 7of a Hip] the gnn-wa'l. 
= GUNS TER, one that goes a ſhooting 


a noiſe, as liquor poured | 


| noRial, t 


| ſpots or ſpeckles like drops. 


| 
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with a gun or fowling · piece. 
GUN'TER's-Line (fo called of Mr. Cu- 
ter, formerly geometry-profeſſor of Greſham 
college) call'd alſo the line of numbers, is 
the logarithms laid upon ſtrait lines; the uſe 
of which is for 1 arithmetical ope- 
rations, by means of @ pair of compaſſes, or 
even without, by fliding two of theſe lines of 
numbers by each other, 
GUNTER's Quadrant, a quadrant of 
wood, braſs, &c. being partly of Stereogra- 
phical a aps upon the plain of the equi. 
e eye being in one of the poles 
where the tropick, ecliptick; and horizon 


are arches of circles z but the hour circles are 


all curves, drawn by means of the ſeveral al- 
titudes of the ſun, for ſome particular lati- 
tude, every day in the year, The uſe of i 
* to find the hour of the day, ſun's azimuth, 
Co 
GUNTER's Scale, that which ſailors call 
the Gunter, is a large plain ſcale, with the 
lines of artificial fines and tangents upon it, 
laid off by ſtrait lines, and ſo contriv'd to a 
line of num that is on it, that by the 
help of this ſcale and pair of compaſſes, all 
the caſes of trigonometry, both plain and 
ſpherical, may, to a tolerable exactneſs be 
ſolved, and of conſequence all queſtions in 
"Mr Dialling, & c. may be wrought 
y it. 
GUNS and POWDER, were invented and 


found out by Bartbeldus Swartz, a Frarciſ- 


can Frier, about the year 1380, temp. K. 
Richard II. by his mixing ſaltpetre and ſome 
other ingredients in a mortar, on which he 


had placed a ſtone, and having occaſion to 
light a candle, in ſtriking fire a ſpark fell into 


the mortar, and the compoſition blew up with 
great violence and noiſe, This gave a han- 
dle for the invention of guns, and the firſt 
that uſed them were the Yenetians againſt the 
inhabitants of Geneva. | 

Gun-pozoder was had from foreign parts and 
at dear rates, till queen E{;zzaberh order d it 
to be made in England. 

GUSH'ING (of zeozung, Sax.) pouring 
or running out ſuddenly and with force. 

GUS'SET ( go/er, F.) a triangular 
ſmail piece of 5 uſed in ſhirts, ſmocks, 


Ec. | 

GUST'/FUL (of gufizs, L. taſte, and ful) 
palatable, having a good reliſh, 

To GUT, to take out the guts, to empty. 

GUT'LING (of Guts) ſtuſfing the guts, 
eating much or often. 


GUT'TATED (gutratus, L.) ſpotted witk 


GUT*TZE, drops. 7 | 

To GUTTER, to ſweal or run a8 a candle, 

To GUT'FLE (of gut, F.) to eat much. 

GUT'TURALNESS (of gutter, L. the 
throat) the being pronounced in the throats 
ſp:ken of letters. 15 


renn, an herb. Sor 


Paris, 


the poets it ſomtimes obtains a power of a con- 


gonſonant; but always before one of the five 
vowels and yz as babeo, beb-s, hiatus, bemo, 


EY 
GUVE 4. road, (in Fortif.) is the ſame 26 


Angle tenaille, 
GUY -Rope(in a 27 rope made faſt to 
the foremaſt at one end, and is reeved thro? 
a fingle block ſiered to the pennant of the 
winding tackle, and then again veered thro? 
another, fiezed to the foremaſt, The uſe of 
which is to hale forward the pennant of the 
winding tackle, 
To GYBE, to joke upon, banter, jeer, 
flout, &c, 
GYMNA'/SIUM uurdaio, Gr.) a place 
of exerciſe in any art or ſcience, a ſchool, | 
GYMNAS'TICE 8 Or.) the 
Cymnaſtict art, or the art of performing 
a of the body. _ 
GYMNAS'TICK (of gymnaflicus, L. 
vue, of yuurdtu, Gr. to exerciſe) of or 
rtaining to exerciſe, | | 
GYMINIC (yupunzi;, Gr.) pertaining to 
the exerciſes of the body. . 
GYMNODISPER'/'MOUS Plants (of 
yvuvi;, naked, die, two, and owigua, Gr.) 
ſuch as bear two naked ſeeds in in a 
clax, without any ſeed veſſel. | 
GYMNOP/EDTA (uuvoraite, Gr.) a 
kind of dance in uſe among the Lacedæmoni- 
ons, performed by young perſons dancing na- 
ked, during the time of the ſacrifices, and 
finging a ſong in honour of Apollo, © 
GY MNOPOLYSPER'MOUS Plants (of 
-, wok, many, and rina, Gr.) 
ſych as have many naked ſeeds incloſed in a 
calx, without any ſeed veſſel. ” 
GYMNOSPER/MOUS Plants (of yopuric, 
naked, and owt 
as bear a naked feed incloſed by the calx only, 
without any ſeed veſſel, | + a7 
GYMNOTETRASPER'MOUS Plants 
(of ui,, Targa, four, and onigua, Gr. 


— 


ſuch as have four naked ſeeds ineloſed in a 


calx without any ſeed veſſel. 


GYN ZAECOMAS'T ON (uyzmnouagts, | 


Gr.) a tumour or ſwelling in the fleſh 
or breaſts of women. : 
GYP'SUM Paryer, white lime, plaiſter ; 
alſo a ſort of plaifter-ftone, white and ſoft 
like alabaſter, which being lightly burnt, 
ſerves to make the chalk called plaiſter of 


GYP'SY (9. AZegyptii, I.. Egyptians \ 
trolling beggers, who pretend to poll — 


1 1** Reman ; H b, Ital. ) H. Eng. N 
Heb. is expreſſed only by () a note 
of aſpiration in Greet. 
H, is not accounted properly a letter, but 2 
note of aſpiration before a vowel; and among 


ſonant. In Latin it never comes before a 


„ ſeed, Gr.) ſuch fruits 


H A 


bums, bydia, ue. but in Engliſh it does, as 


bought, taugh', c. Criticks have contend - 
ed whether þ be a letter or not, ſaying it is 
no more than a mere aſpiration or breathing; 
but in 2 it is as much a letter as any 
other conſonant, In the beginning of words it 
is always followed by a vowel, and in the end 
it is often followed by a conſonant ; when ever 
it follows, p it is pronounced together with it 
and ſounded like f. PEP 
H with a daſh at the top (with the Arnciens) 


fignified 200,000, 
| HABERDASHI/ERS, 
were incorporated à bro- 
ther hood of St. Carbarine 
their patroneſs Anno 144 
and were confirmed in the 
17th of Henry the VII. 
Ann 1501, and named 
Merchant * Haherda hers; 
They are a maſter, four 
| .._ © - wardens, 90 on the court 
of aſſiſtants, 329 on the livery. The livery 
fine is 25/, They bear for their arms barry 
nebule of fix argent and azure on a bend gules, 
a lion paſſant guardant or. Creſt on a hel- 
met and torſe, two arms ſupporting a laure! 
proper and iſſuing out of a cloud argent. Their 
ſupporters two Indian goats argem, attired 
and hcofed or. Their motto, Serve and obey, 
They are the eighth of the twelve compa- 
nies- There have been twenty-two lord- 
mayors free of this company. Their hall is in 
Maiden-Lane, > 
HABITUDE (babitus, Ls) an aptitude 
or diſpofition either of mind or body, acquired 
by a frequent repetition of the ſame act. 
HA'BIT (in Merapbyſicls) is a quality that 
is ſuperadded to a natural power, that makes 
it very readily and eaſily perform its operations. 
HABIT (with 22 ot the ten 
icaments. . 
The HAB/ITABLE, the earth. Mien. 
HAB/iTABLENESS, a being capable of 
being inhabited. | 
" HABITED (babite, F.) attired, dreſſed; 
alſo accuſtomed. | 
HABIT'UAL Grace (with Drvines is that 
which is conveyed to perſons by baptiſm, and 
afte: wards augmented and improved by the 
eucharift and other means. 
To HABIT'UATE (#sbabiter, F. of b2- 
bitur, L.) to accuſtom to. . 
HAB/ITUDE ( with Schoolmen) ſigniſies 
the reſpect or relation that one thing bears to 
another. 2 
HAB/ITUDE (with Pbilaſapbers] is uſed 
for what we popularly call habit, wiz. a cer- 
ta n diſpoſition or aptitude for the pe forming 
or ſuffering certain things contracted by rei- 
terated acts of the ſame kind. 
H AB'ITUS (in Mrtapby ) is the ap- 
lication of a body to that which is near it. 
H AECCASU TY (with Cyril) the fame 
412 ſpecitiek 
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 Fpecifick eſſence or active principle by which a 


medicine operates. 


HA/MATOM/PHALOCE'LE (aan, | 


blood, zmapan®-, a naval, and yay a tu- 


| mour, Gr.) a ſwelling of the navel turgid 


with blood, | 

- HAMOR/ROUS (d. ge, Gr.) the he- 
morrhoid ſerpent; ſo called, becauſe thoſe 
that are bitten by it, blood iſſues out of all 
the paſſages of their body, ” 

 HAMORRHOVDES (aiuopþorr, of alua, 
and :w, to flow, Gr.) ſwelling inflammations 
in the fundament, the emerods or piles, a diſ- 
temper proceeding from abundance of melan- 
choly blood, by which the veins of the funda- 


men, being ſtretched, often ſend forth blood or | 


matter, „ 
HKMOSTATICRKS (of Z ua, blood, 
and care, Gr, cauſing to ſtop) medicines 


which ſtanch blood. 


HAGIO'GRAPHA {#y:i55pape, of 4, 
holy, and yeaqw, to write, Gr.) the canoni- 
cal books of holy ſcripture. | 

This name took its riſe from the cuſtom 
of the ſynagogues, which made a three-fold 
divifion of the books of the old teſtament, wiz. 
the Law, the Prophets and . 
which laſt contains the books of P/alms, Pro- 


verbs, Job, Ezra, Chronicles, Solomon's Songs, 


Ruth, KEcelefaftes and Efther ; to which the 
Fews add allo Daniel and the Lamentations, 
not reckoning them among the prophets, 
HAG IOGRAPHER (ayuypag®-, Gr.) 
a writer of holy things. ; | 

HA-HA (in Gardens) a ſmall canal of 
water. | 0 

HAIL (hægele, Sax.) a meteor formed 
of flocks of inow, which being melted by 
warm air, and afterwards meeting with cold 
als, NN and turn d to hail, whoſe ſtones 
are of a different figure, according to the ſo- 
lution of the flocks, and fall rudely by reaſon 
of cheir weight, 4287.0 
_ HAIR/INESS. (heanicznepp, Sax.) be- 
ing hairy. 3 : 
. HAIRY (heagicn, Sax.) having, or co- 
vered with hair. 5 

HALE {of heal, Sax.) healthful, Ce. 
Prem HALF Files (with Military Men) the 
three foremoſt men of a battalion, 

Rear HALF Files, the three hindermoſt 
men of a battalion. n 

HALF Mark, a noble, fix ſhillings and 
eight pence. x — 

HALIO/GRAPHER (of Ax, the ſea, and 
ve, to deſcribe, Gr.) a deſcriber of the 
ſea, an hydrographer. 175 

HALL. with Arcbit.) à large room at the 
entrance of a fine houſe, &c., _ 

To HALTER {of bæalzne, Sax.) to put | 
a r65e, Sc. about the neck. 7 ; 

HAL'TER-Caft (with Farriers) an exco- 
riation © the paſtern, cavicd by the halter of 
an borie being intangled about the foot, upon 


4 


% H A 
the horſe's endeavouring to rub his neck with 
his hinder foot. f ö 

HAL'YMOTE (halig-gemote, Sax.) the 
meeting of the tenants of one hall or manor; 
a court baron; alſo an efſembly of citizens in 
their publick hall, ſo termed in ſome places 


eleſiaſtical or holy court. | 
HAM (ham, Sax.) either at the begin- 
ing or end of a name or place is derived from a 
houſe, farm or ge | 
vining of HANDS, is a ſymbol of friend- 
ſhip and union, | | 
Clapping ef HANDS. is the general token 
of applavſe. oo 
HAND/ICRAF T (of handic he r, Sax.) 
a working trade. . : | 
HANDLING (with Cock- Fighters) is the 
the meaſuring the girth of a fighting cock's 
body, by the graſp of the hand and fingers. 
HAND'SOMNESS, comelineſe, beauty. 
HAND INESS, readineis or aptneſs for 
bufineſs, 
To HANG (hangan, Sax.) 1. To ſuſpend ; 
2. to place without any ſolid ſupport, 
Thou all things haſt of nothing made, 
That bung , the ſolid earth in fleeting air, 
Vein'd with clear ſprings, which ambient 
4. Meas repair. -- >: Sandys, 
+ To kill by ſuſpending by the neck. 
To decline. OY 1 
The beauties of this place ſhould mourn, 
Th immortal fruits and flow' rs at my return, 
Should bang their wither'd heads; for ſure 
my breath ; Py 


Is now more is' nous. kg 
W . State of Innocence, 

The roſe is fragant, but it fades in time 

The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the 


rime 5 * 
White lunes bang their heads, and ſoon 
decay; - Son | | 
And whiter ſnow in minutes melt away. 
i? +1 rf Dryden, 
5. To furniſh with ornaments or draperies, 
If e er any pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off rings on thy altar make, 
Or I increas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 
And bung thy holy roofs with ſavage ſpoils, 
Give me to ſcatter theſe. 
BY den': Eu. 


H ANGER (of hanzan, Sex. to hang) 2 
broad, crooked, ſhort ſword. | 
HANG-Man (of hanzan and man, Sax, 
Banger, Dan.) an executioner. 
HANGUNG, Drawing and Quartering, 
is not found in hiftory till the 2h year of the 
reign of king Henry III. when one William 
Mariſe, fon of an Iriſþ nobleman, was hang'd, 
beheaded and quartered for high treaſon, 
Anciently the bodies of felons, who were 
executed, were not allowed to be buried, but 
hung on the gallows, till the parliament in 
the time of king Edward II. ordered that 


— 


— 


they ſhvuld be buried. 
| An 


in Herefordſhire z it may alſo fignify an ec - 


uns 


| Ax to hanging in chains, this practices ; 
not ſeem to be uſed in England, till the time 


of king Richard II. when ſome of the rebels, 


in Mat Tyler's riot, having been taken down 
from the gallows at St. Albam, he com- 
manded the-bailiffs to cauſe chains to be made, 
and hang the bodies in them on the ſame gal- 
lows there to remain as long as one piece 
would ſtick by another, 

HANK, a tie, obligation, &. 

ANSE Towns, certain free towns of Ger- 
many and the north, bordering on the ſea, 
being anciently infeſted with Barbarians, for 
their better defence entered into a mutual 
league, ard gave themſelves that name, either 
from the ſea on Which they bordered, or from 
their faith, which to one another they had 
plighted (with their hand Banſa) or from the 
ſame word, which in their old language fig- 
nified a league, ſociety or aſſociation, 

This famous aſſociation is ſuppoſed to have 
begun at Bremen on the 1 N in the year 
1164, or as others ſay in 1260, immediately 
after the incurſions and pyracies of the Danes, 
Normans, Oc. at the firſt it conſiſted only of 
towns on the Baltick ſea ; but its ſtrength and 
reputation increaſing, there. was ſcarce any 
trading city in Europe, but deſir'd to be ad- 
mitted into it, ſo that in proceſs of time it 
conliſted of 66 cities z and at length they grew 
ſo formidable as to proclaim war againſt Mal- 
demar king of Denmark about the year 1348; 
and againſt Erick in 1428, with 40 ſhips and 


doth {| quali 


HA 

3 that quality whereby the parts co- 
here firml 3 ＋ ſo as to refift the touch. 
HARD/INESS (of hardieſſe, F.) boldneſs, 
5 Hank (Znblenaricall) denotes vi_ts 
A HARE {( Emblematically) . 
Pi 


lancy, quick hearing, wantonneſs, fear, 


fulneſs and ſolitude. c 
HAR/IOTABLE (of ha ezaz, Sax.) lia- 


ble to pay batiots, 


HARTOT-Serwice (Law term) is when 4 


man holds land by paying hariots at the time 


of his death. | | 
HAR'LEQUIN (of Harlequins, a nick - 
name given to a famous Italian comedian, on 
account of his frequenting the houſe of one 
Monſ. Harlay in Paris) a buffoon, a merry- 
andrew, a jack-pudding, _ | 
HAR'LOTRY (either of Arlotta, conca- 


bine of Robert, farther to William the con- 


queror 3 or Arlotta, Ital. a proud whore, Wo. 
whoreletry,. or little whoredom) the . 


of whores or harlots. 


HARM FUL chearm pul, Sax.) hurtful, 
miſchievous. Fe 

HARM'LESS (hea ye, Sax. ) in- 
nocent, not apt to do harm. 


HARM/LESNESS, harmleß diſpoſition or 


quality. | 


HARMONICA (in Mufick) a term given 
by the-ancients to that part which conſiders 
the difference and proportion of ſounds, withr 
reſpect to acute and grave. c 3 

HARMONICAL Arithmetich, is fo much 


of the theory and doctrine of numbers, as re- 
| lates to the making the compariſons, reduc- 
tions, Fc. of mufical intervals, which are 
expreſs'd by numbers, in order to the findi 


12000 regular troops, befides ſeamen ; this 
gave umbrage to ſeveral princes, who gave 
orders to ſeveral merchants of their reſpective 
kingdoms to withdraw their effects, and by 


that means broke up the greateſt part of the 
ſtrength of the affociation, _ ; 

A great many towns in Germany ſtill re- 
tain the name of Hanſe towns, tho they are 
no longer governed by thoſe laws. | 

HANS in Kelder (i. e. jack in the cellar, 
Du.) a child in the belly of the mother, 

HAP, fortune, chance. | 

HAP/LESS (of happy and /efs, neg.) un- 
happy, unfortunate, My 

HAP'/PINESS (probably of bappus, Brit.) 
felicity, bleſſedneſs. ; 

HARANG'UE (barangue,.F, derived, as 
ſome think, of ara, L. an altar} becauſe ha- 
rangues were made before altars. 


out the mutual relations, compoſitions 


* 


* 
* 


reſolutions. | 

HARMONICAL Proportion (in Muſick} 
three or four quantities are- ſaid to be in an 
barmonical Proportion; when in the former 
caſe, the difference of the firft and ſecond ſhall 
be to the difference of the fecond and third, 
as the firſt is to the third; and the latter, 
the difference of the firft and ſecond to the 
difference of the third and fourth, as the firſt 
is to the fourth. | . | 

If there are three quantities in an Harmo- 
nical Proportion, the difference between the 
ſecond and twice the firſt, is to the firſt as 
the ſecond is to the third; al ſo the firſt and 


” An HARANGUE, a publick oration or | laſt is to twice the firſt, as the laſt is to the 
: ſpeech, a tedious or troubleſome diſcourſe ; a middle one. 5 

| too pompous, prolix or unſeaſonable diſcourſe } If there are four quantities in an Barmonical 
, or declamation. Proportion, the difference between the ſecond 
© HA RIBOURLESS (of he nebenga and | and twice the firſt, is to the firſt as the third 
* lap, Sax.) without, or having no harbour. | to the fourth. 2 . 

1 HARD'/ISH (of hea Diez, Sex.) ſome- HARMONICAL Series, is 2 ſeries of 
thing hard, " i many numbers in continued harmonical pro. 
8 HARD SHIP (of heand, Sar. and foip) portion. — | 

it hard caſe, circumſtances and ſufferings. HARMONICAL Compoſition, in a general 
in HARD Herſe, is one that is inſenſible of | ſenſe, includes the compoſition both of har- 
at hip or ſpur. | | ' | mony and melody. 


HARD'/NESS/ (hesnonepre, Sox.) hard | 


* 
HARMONICAL Interval, is an interval 
. 0 or 


HA 


#7 Iiference of two ſbunde, which are agree- | 


able to the ear, whether ig conſonance vr ſuc- 


HARMONICAL Sounds, ſuch ſounds as 
always make a certain determinate number of 
vibrations in the time that ſome other fun- 
damental ſound, to which they are referred, 
make one vibration. | | 
__ HARMO'NIOUSNESS (of aguoria, Gr. 

Barmonia, L.) agreeableneſs in ſound, or mu- 
fical preportion, | 

HAR'MONY (in Frch:ite#.) an agreeable 
relation between the parts of a building. 

HARMONY in Þ 
both in the ordonnance and compoſition, and 


in the colours of a picture: In the ordonnance 


it ſignifies the union or connection between 
the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject of the 


ce. 
e HARMONY (in Mufick) is that, 
where there is no concord to the fundamental, 
abave an octave. 

Compound HARMONY, is that, where 
to the ſimple harmony of one octave, that 
of another octave is added, 


HARMONY of tbe PINS with Pbi- | from 


HARMONY Celia! opbers) a 
kind of muſick, ſuppoſed to be produced by 
the fweetly tuned motions of the ſtars and 
planets. They Attribute this harmony to the 
various and proportionate impreſſions of the 
heavenly globes upon one another, which, 


ainting ) is a term uſed 


** * 


" MATCHING, che act whereby ſeeun, 
dated eggs, after ſeaſonable incubation, ex. 
cluded their 127 
HA'TRE (o havian, Sar. to hate, and 
| Nev, counſel, G) ill- will. | 
HATEFUL (hate pul, Sax.) deſerving 
hate, odfous. . 
HATE'/FULNESS, odious quality. 
HATMAKERS com- 
eompany, an ancient com- 
any, are a maſter and 
four warden, 21 aſſi- 


Their armorial enſigns are 
a dexter hand, and hat, 
They have no hall fince 
| the fire; but now meet 
| at Pewterers hall, 
HAT'TOCK, a ſhock of corn contain- 
ing twelve ſheaft, or, as others ſay, three 
ſheafs laid together. 
bor Y (bavtain, F.) proud, lofty, 
ted, ; "I 
HAUNCH (of a Horſe, &e.) is the hip, 
or that part of the hind-quarter, that extends 
the reins or back to the hough or ham. 
To draw the HAUNCHES (with Horſemen) 
is to change the leading- foot, in galloping. 
A HAUNTVER (of ban teur, F.) one that 
goes often to, or frequents a place, c. 
To make HAVIOCK (of ba yeor, Sax, an 
hawk, — bird of prey) to make waſte, 
þ | 


dy acting under proper intervals, form a har- | deftroy 


mony. For, as they thought it not poſſible 
that ſach large bodies, _—_ ing with great ra- 
pidity, ſhould be filent, and that the atmoſ- 
phere continually impelled by them muſt yield 
a ſet of ſounds propertionate'to the ſions 
it receives, and they not running all in the 
fame circuit, hoe with the ſame velocity, dif- 
ferent tones muſt ariſe from this diverfity of 
motians ; which being all directed by the hand 
of the Almighty, do form an admirable ſym- 
phony or concert. 5 5 

* HARSH'NESS, ſharpneſs in tafte ; ſeve- 


rity. 4 
' HART (heopr, Sex.) u fag in the Gxth | 


car 
5 HART £E»!! (with Farriers) the ftag-evil, 
a rhume or defluctjon, that falls vpon the 
jaws and other parts of the fore-head of a 
horſe, which hinders him from eating. 
HAR T-Wor:, Hart's. Fodder, Hart" s- 
Tongue, ay perks. oY WY 
HAR'VEST-FWork ( err - pere, Sax.) 
the gathering in the Evite ahi tek. | 
To HASP (hazfpian, Sex.) to faften with 
2 haip. | 3 
To make HASTE (Saeſten, Du, bgter, F.) 


to be expeditious ; to quicken, preſs or 


urge 


quicknels, urgency. 


HATCH, a. veſſel or plate te lay grain 


i9; allo atiap ip catch weeſels, 


ON. . | 
 HAST'INESS (of baſe, Du. badte, F.) 


HAU'RIANT (baurienz; L.) drawing in. 
HAUT'GQUTS (haut gad, F.) bi 


A HAWK, a bird well known, 
HA'WKERS, were anriently fraudulent 
| perſons, who went about from place to place, 
| buying braſs, pewter, &c. which ought to be 
uttered in open market; now pedlars, who go 
about the town or country ſelling wares. 
Thwarrs the HAWSE (Sea Term) the ſame 
as rides upon the hawſe, i. e. when a ſhip lies 
athwart with her tern juſt before the hawſe 
of another ſhip. e : 
To dance the HAY, to dance ina ring. 
' HA'ZARD, alſo a term uſed at Tennis, 


no judgment can be made of it. 

HAZ/ARDOUSNESS {of bazardeuz, F.) 

HEAD (with Anat.) the extremity of 2 
done; alſo the extreme of a muſcle, that ii 
inſerted into the ſtaple bone; alſo the head 
of a muſcle which is a tendon. * 

HEAD (in Mecbaniet Arts) the upper part 
of inanimate and artificial bodies; as the head 
of a nail, Ec. „ . 

HEAD (in Painting, Carving, Qe. ) the 
picture or repreſentation of that part of a hu- 
man . 

HEAD (ich 4rcbree#.). an ornament of 
ſculpture or carved work, oſten ſerving as the 


ee ts 22:08 | 


ſtants; but no livery; 


when a ball does not rebound as uſual, ſo that 


A. 


SSA ST nm ew ee... 


1 2 2 8 


oO” 


_— 1 butts the foll breadth 
| of als, Theſs they ls to Jay ac the eye of | and 


' | | H E 
HEADS (with. Bricklayers) a term by which 


E DEAD = «ork (in Fortification) the front 
of it neare to the enemy, d farthelt from 
the body of the p lace, 

Moor's HEAD (ſpoken of a Horſe) who 
has a 2 head and feet, and his body of a 


roan co 
Moor's HEAD A ineery) a kind of 
or grenado ſhot out of a cannon, 


s HEAD (with Cm) 4 cover or 
= an alembick, having a long neck for 
the conveyance of the vapours into a veſſel 
that ſerves as a refrigeratory, | 
HEADIVNESS (of hea; viz, Sax.) Rrong 
quality in liquor; alſo obſtinacy, ſtubbornneſs, 


HEAD-STRONGNESS, obſtinacy, ſtub- 
borneſs. 

HEAL'ING (with Bricllayert) the cover- 
ing of the roof of any building, either Lead, | 
Slate, Tiles, &c. 

HEALING (of halan, Sax.) ſanative, 
making ſound, 

HEATH (of Heyl, Brit. hel. Sax.) ſound- 
neſs in body, a due temperament or conſtitu 
tion of the ſeveral parts, whereof an animal 
jr compoſed, both in reſpect of quality 


mind. 

AL TH FULNESS (healpulnerre, 
Sax.) ſoundneſs of conſtitution, &c. 
HEALTHINESS (of bwyl, Brit. hel- 
Zig, Sax.) healthfulneſs, the fame as Health ; 
or it may be defined to be that ftate of the 
body whereby it is fitted to diſcharge the na- 


tural functions eaſily, „and durably. 
HEALTH'LESS ( » Sax.) want- 
ing health, 


HEALTH'Y Sas. 
(Albis, ) having 


HEAR/ING (bypung, Sax.) is that ſen- 
fation whereby, from a .due motion of the 
ſmall fibres of the auditory nerves impreſſed 
upon the ears, and conveyed to the braia or 
common ſenſory, the perceives ſounds, 
* ee (of heopcnian, Sax. 

HEAR o to 

a hearer or liſtener. 

T (heonz, Sax.) the ſeat of life in 
an —_ body, &c. muſculous 
in the animal body, fituated in the Thorax; 
wherein the veins all terminate, and from- 
which all the arteries ariſe ; and which by its 
alternate contraction and dilatation is the chief 
inſtrument af the circulation af the blood, 
and the principle of vital action. 

Three A HEAT coacentred ( Hieroglyphical- 

) repreſent confederacy and courage. 

HEART'/INESS, healthfulnefs, found- 
neſs of conſtitution, fincerity, cordialgeſs. 

HEA'R T LESS ( » Sax.) want- 
ing courage or hope, deſpgining. 


Has (fay our — 1 is no more in the 
than pain in the 

needle that pricks it. No beat is ſenſible to 
us, tinleſs the body, that acts upon our or- 
gans of ſenſe, has a greater of heat 


weak, it is ſaid to be cold. 
That heat is the reſult of motion, appears 
plain from the following experiment. Let a 


handle, without any water in-the trough, and 
apply to it a piece of iron of a moderate thick- 
neſs according to the diameter of the one, 
and ina very few turns of the ſtone, the iron, 
ſo far of it as touched the ſtone, will be red 
hot, as if it had been heated in a ſmith's 
AXual HEAT (in Phyſick) is that which 
is an effect of real elementary fire. 
Potential HEAT, is that which is found 
in wine, pepper, and ſeveral chymical prepa- 
rations z as brandy, oil of turpentine, &c+ . 
. re 2 Geography) is diverſified ac- 
different climes, ſeaſons, Se. 
and — from the different angles under 
which the fame rays firike upon the ſurfacs 


that a moving body - perpendicular 
22 acts with its whole force z and 

t a body that ſtrikes directly, by how 
much more it deviates from the perpendicular 


acts with the leſs force. 
HEATS (of Horſe-races) the exerciſes that 


are given them by way of preparation, 
HEALTHY (or Sex.) being full 
of the ſhrub called heath. 

HEA'T HENISH, after the manner of hea- 


garde any rnd nag heatheniſh man- 


gions above, the expanſe of Ip 

a 4 „ gs to come, 
Shall ſpread the conque imperial Rome 

| Roms, whoſe acendingtow'rs tall lie. 


vade, 
n 
Dryd. .. 
2. The habitation of God, good angles, and 
pur: ſouls depart ed 
Theſe, the late 


RE PATIO ee ee bell, 
Milton. 


HEAT (in abet Bedy ) bas wy ng 


b. 


9 
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than that of gor organs; for if it be faint and” 


grind - ſtone be turned ſwiftly about by the 


of the earth: For it is ſhown by Mechanicks, | 
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Alu yet left off that revolted rout, 
Hear" fall'n, in ſtation ſtood, or juſt array, 


Sublime with expectation, e 


Milt. Par. Leſ, b. x. 


: E 3. The ſupreme power; the ſovereign of hea- 
ven. © W WS : 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heav'n | 


The will 2105 


Left him at large. Milton. 

4. The pagan Gods, the celeſtials. 

Heavens! what a ſpring was in his arm, to 
throw 5 | 


How high he held his ſhield, and roſe ut ev'e 


blow. en. 
HEAVEN (with 2{fron. called alſo the 
ethereal or ftarry heaven) is that immenſe re- 
2ion wherein the ftars, planets and comets are 
diſpoſed. : - F 
HEAV'INESS (heapizne pre, Sax.) 
weightineſs, ſadneſs of mind. 5 | 
HEBDO'MADARY 7 (of ES, Gr. 
HEBDOMADEE'R 80 week) the hebdo- 


mary or week's-m2n, a canon or prebendary 


in a cathedral church, who took care of the 
choir offices of it for his week.  _ 
HEBETA'TION, a making dull or blunt, 


GL YEP 
 - HEBREW (TY Heb;) of or pertain- 


ing to the Hebrew language. 
HE'CATOMB (of EAA, Bc, i. e. an 
Hundred oxen ;z or as others, of *Exaliy Ba- 
tie, i. e. wilic, i. e. an hundred feet) Eu- 
Fathius ſays, an hecatomb fignifies a ſacrifice 
of an hundred oxen ; but it is generally taken 


for an hundred animals of any fort. Thoſe | 


that derive itfrom *Exalo» Bagic make it con- 
Kt of 25 animals, Others are of opinion, 


"that hecatomb is only a finite number put | 
for an indefinite, and ſo ſignifies no more than 


@ great many. N 
HECATOMBAÆTON (Txa letalen, of 
Exal, an hundred, and gde, Gr. an ox, 
decauſe an hundred oxen were then offered to 
Jupiter) the month of June. $9 
HECATOMPHONI'A (of *Exaloy, an 
hundred, and pant, Gr. to ſlay) a ſacrifice 


offered by the Maſſenians, by ſuch as had ſlain 


an hundred enemies in battle. 

' HECTICA FEBRIS (of 'ef:q, Gr. habit) 
a continual flow fever, as tho' it was riyeted 
in the conſtitution. | 

HEDERA'CEUS (bederacens, L.) of or 


belonging to ivy. 


HE DERAIL. Crown (among the Romant) 


2 crown of ivy, worn in public k feaſtings and 


rejoicings. 


© HEDGE-HOG (hegze hes; Sax.) a qua- 


drupede all over defended with tharp thorns. _ 


Te 'HEED (hevan, Sax.) to beware, to 
mind, to obſerve. 3 „ 
CO TT Nm (hedpul, Sax. ) careful, wary, 


Co | 5 
, HEEDTULNESS, warineſs, watchfulneſs, 
F E F456: 
363 (of heavlear, Sax.) careleſs, 


CG 


8 FL 54) 
. 9 


| HEEDLESNESS, want of hed." 
HEIGHT (of baut, F. or heab, Fax. 
high) talneſs. - The height of a well propor- 
tioned man, is equal to the diſtance from one 
end of the finger of one hand to the other, 


| when his arms are extended 4s wide as may 


be, : ; E 
HEIGHTS (in the Military Art) the emi - 
nences round a fortified- place, on which the 
beſiegers uſually poſt themſelves, | 
| HEIR t, is he on whom the ſuc- 
ceflion is ſo ſettled that it cannot be ſet aſide, 
without altering the laws of ſucceſſion. 
HEIR Preſumptive, the next relation or heit 
at law to a perſon; who is to inherit abinze/ato, 
and who it is preſumed will be heir, nothing 
but a contrary diſpoſition in the teſtator being 
able to prevent him. e 
HEIR (in Com. Larp) one who ſucceeds by 
right of blood to any man's lands or tenements. 
in fee. ; 
HEIR/DOM, heirſhip, or the right and 
title of an heir or heireſs, | 
HELI'CA (of N., Gr. the ſun) ſacri- 
fices and other ſolemnities performed in honour 
of: the rays i | x; 
HELICOTD Parabola' "bag Met bemati- 
cians) is a parabolick ſpiral or a curve, that 
ariſes from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the 
common Apollonian parabola, being bent round 
into the periphery of a cirele, and is a line 
then paſſing thro” the extremities of the or- 
dinates, which do now converge towards the 
centre of the ſaid circle. 5 
HELICOME'TES (of 5a;®-, the ſun, 
and xwwwirng, Gr. a comet) a phenomenon 
ſometimes ſeen at the ſetting of the ſun. 
HELICO'SOPHY (of Ai, the ſun, and 
Fopia, Gr. wiſdom) is the art of delineating 
all forts of ſpiral lines in plano. 
HELIOCEN'T Proms "oy 4 4 —.— 
in Aſtron is that point of the ecliptick, 
8 ks ev 2 planet, 70 ppoſed to be ſeen 
from the ſun, is referred, and is the ſame 
as the longitude of the planet ſeen from the 
ſun. 88 - | 
HELIOGRAPHICK (of 5a:®-, the ſun, 
and yea pinde, Gr. deſcriptive} belonging to the 
deſcription of the ſun. | hs 1 
HELIOGRAPHY (7%oygzqia, of Ne. 
and ygdqpw, Gr, to deſcribe) a deſcription ot 
the ſun. 5 | 
'HELIO/SCOPE (a0 u, of e, the 
fun, and oxureiv, Gr. to view) is a ſort of 
teleſcope, fitted ſo as to look on the body of 
the ſun without offending' the eye, which is 
done by making the object and eye glaſſes of 
it, of either red or green glaſs. 
HE'LIXa(ig Arcbitecture) the Caulicoles or 
little volutes under the capital of the Corin- 
thian order. A kind of ivy whoſe ſtalk is 
twiſted like the vine. 2 
HELL (pelle, Sax. NY Heb. is com- 
monly underſtood to be a place of eternal pu- 


Peer "a wicked after this life, * 
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in this ſenſe is the direct « 


ſo called of its being in coloug ſomething like 


ſula, e. ſeven ſeed veſſels. 
HEP“ 


ns _ 

| to heaven: 
the ancients entertained different notions of 
this ſtate, and the Heathen and cal my- 
thology have dreffed it up fo ridiculouſly, 

as to render it rather eontemptible than cre- 


dible. ; | 
HEL'LISH, of the nature of Hell, egre - 


giouſly wicked. 
HELM 3 State, the chief place of 
government in a nation, &c. | 
HELM (with Cbymiſis) the head of a Mill 
or alembicle, fo call'd tor its bearing ſome re- 
ſemblance to an helmet. 
To bring @ thing over the HELM (with 
Chymiſts) is to force it by fire up to the top 
of the veſſel, ſo that it may diftil down by 
the beak of the head into the receiver. 
HELMINTHAGO!GICK (of #putnc, 
a worm, and aywy%,-0! dym, Gr. to draw 
or lead out) expelling worms. | 
HELP'FUL (of helprul, Sax.) aſſiſting. 
ö HELP/'FULNESS, aiding or aſſiſting qua- 
"HELPLESS (of helpleay, Sax.) deftitute 
© : 
HELP!LESNESS, deſtituteneſs of help. 
HELVETICK, of or pertaining to the 
Helvetii, i. e. the Switgers or Swiſs Cantons. 
HELVIDHANS (ſo called of Helvidius) 
their diftinguiſhing tenet was, that Mary the 
mother of Feſus was.not a virgin, but had 
other children by Foſeph. LD | 
HEM, an oven-in which Lapis Calamina- 


ri; is baked. 
„a day, and 


oY 


mage 


HEMEROBVOUS (of . 
608, Gr. life) that lives but one day. 

HEM/ICYCLE (in Arcbitecture) a vault 
in a cradle form, alſo arches and frames, or 
2 of vaults conſiſting of a perfect ſemi. 


HEMISPHEROVDAL (Geometry) ſome- 
thing approaching the figure of an hemiſphere ; 
but is not juſtly ſo, | | 
HEM LOCK (heamleac, Sax.) a narco- 
tick plant uſed in phyſick. 

HEM'MED is (of bemmen, Teut.) in- 
1 60 DS: 

'MORR HO auuoppocdes, Of dia 
blood, and i, Gr. to flow) a diſeaſe in the 
fundament, commonly called the piles. 

HENCEFORTH' (heonon ꝓo d, Sex.) 
from this time. Oe 

HEN-HEA'RTED, timorous, cowardly. 

HEN-PECK ED, cowed, kept under by a 
woman. $ID | 

HEPAT-ICK Ales, the ſineſt fort of aloes, 


that of the liver. | 
HEPATOSCOPIA (of rar,, of the 
liver, and ner, Gr. to view) a fort of di- 
vination by inſpecting the entrails of beaſts. 
HEPTACAP'SULAR (of rr and cap- 
ACHORD Verſes (of inla, ſeven, 
and. yootm, Gr. ſtring) verſes ſung or play'd.. 


cooliſting of three feet and a ſyllable, f. e. of 


tournaments, entries of 


on ſeven chords, i. e. in ſeven different tones 


er notes, and probably on an inſtrument of 
ſeven ſtringe. 7 195 

HEPTAG'ONAL Numbers, a fart of po- 
lygonal numbers, wherein the difference of 
the terms of the correſponding arithmetical 


progreſſion is five. 


HEPTAMERON (of ine andiuige, Gr.) 
a day) a book or treatiſe of the tranſaQtiogs ; 


of ſeven days. 
 HEP'TATEUCH (inlarevy®-, of ir 


| and Twx©-, Or. a work or book) a volume 


confiſting of ſever: parts. | 
HEPH'THEMI'MERIS {{$9nuucpng, of 
la, ſeven, and yuiovey a half, and wip®-, 
Gr. a part] a verſe in Greek and Latin poetry, 
ſeven half feet. i 
HERACCLEONITES (fo called of Hera - 
clean their leader) hereticks of the ſect of the 
Gnoſticks. | ; N 
HER/ALD (of he ne, an army, and heale 
a champion) becauſe it was his office to charge 
or challenge unto battle or combat. i 
HER ALDRT (Part beraldigue, F. ars be- 
raldica, L.) a ſcience which conſiſts in the 
knowledge of what relates to royal ſolemni- 
ties, cavalcades and ceremonies, at coronati- 
ons, inftalments, creation of peers, fanerals, 
marriages, and all other publick” ſolemnities z 


and alſo all that appertains to the bearing of 


coat armour, aſſigning thoſe that belong to 
all perſons, regulating their right and pre- 
cedency in point of honour, reſtraining thoſe 
from bearing coat armour that have not a juſt 
claim to them, &c. 5 ; 

HERALDS, officers of a prince or ſovereign 
ſtate, at firſt form'd them into a college, and 
endow'd them with privileges, and Edeuard 


VI. declar'd them free from all ſubſidies, 


taxes and other offices; Philip and Mary en- 
larg'd theſe privileges and confirm'd them by 
letters patents, in which their title and order 
ftands thus; Garter principal king at armsz 
Clarencieux king at arms by ſouth Trent, and 
Norroy king at arms by north Trent. 0 
Their office is to declare war and to pro- 
claim peace, to ſummon places to ſurrender, 
to aſſiſt at the ceremonies of coronations, 
chriſtenings, weddings and funerals of princes, 
at the general meeting of ſtates, the renewal 
of leagues, royal feaſts, | emmys ſhews and 
| gs and queens, 
and all ſuch publick actions of ftate. 

Garter was inſtituted by Henry V. and his 
office principally reſpected the ceremonies and 
ſolemnities, which concern the moſt noble 
order of the Garter, and to marſhal the fune- 

rals of the knights of the Garter; the title 
of king added to their character, uſually 
meant no more but the principal or chief of 
the colledge or company, who in many cere- . 
monies, where he repreſented the king's per- 
ſon, uſed to wear a crown, for which reaſon 
he was always a knight. | 
| Clarencieux was inſtituted by Edward IV. 
K k and 
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end his office is to regulate ſuch. ſolemn + 
funerals of all degrees under 
ed on the ſouth of Trent. 


18, as happen- 


Formerly there were but two of them in 
England, Clarencieux, and Norroy, but now 


there are 3, and under theſe are 5 others and 


4 pourſeyants : In Scotland the chiet herald 
is call'd Lion king at arms, and he has ſeveral 
under him. 5 
HERALDS Colledge, a corporation eſta- 
bliſhed by king Nicbard III. co ſiſting of kings 


of arms, heralds and purſuivants, who are 


employed to be meſſengers of war and peace ; 


to martial and order coronations, funerals, 


interviews, of kings, cavalcades, &c. alſo to 
take care of the coats of arms and genealogies 
of nobility and gentry, Sc. | 

HERB (with Boranif/s) is defined to be a 
plant that is not woody, and loſes that part 
which appears above ground eyery year, as 
Parſley, &c. -. 3 Wo 

HERBS Chriflopber, Paris, Robert, tuo 
Pence, ſeveral forts of herbs. | 

HERBA'CEOUS (berbaceus, L.) belong- 
ing to herbs or graſs. bf | 

HERBA (in French Academies) a reward, 
or ſome good ſtuff given to a horſe that has 
worked well in the manage. 

H ERB AL, the method of preparing an 
herbal is as follows; gather flowers, leaves, 
&c, when perfectly ripe, and in their true 
colours, ſpread them on brown paper with 
their parts all diſplay d as diſtinctly as you 
poſſibly can, If the. ſtem. or body of the 
flowers, &c. be thick, pare away one half, 
that it may lie flat; and put another brown 

per over them ; and put all between two 

plates, ſcrev'd tight together, and ſet 
them in a ſlack oven for two hours; then 
take them out and waſh them over with bran- 
dy and Agua fortis, and lay them on freſh 
paper to dry, and when dry ſmear the back- 
fides over with a bruſh, dipp'd in a diſſolution 
of gum -- dragon to make them ſtick, and lay 


them in a paper book prepared for that purpoſe, 


where they will be faſt and always look freſh, 
HERBES'/CENT (berbeſcens, L.) growing 


to be herbs, 


\ HERBID (berbidus, L.) full of grafs or 
Kerbs, 
HERB ULENCY (of berbulentus, L.) ful- 
neſs of graſs or herbs, 5 : 
HER/CULES, prince of Greece. 


Ta HERD together (of heord, Sax. an 
| herd) to live or keep together in herds. | 


HERED/ITARY Rigbt, is a right or pri- 
vilege, by virtue whereof a perſon ſucceeds to 
the eftate or effects of his anceſtors. | 

HER'ETICKS (Hieroglypbically) were re- 


- preſented by ſerpents. 


HER TOT Cuftom, was when the tenant 
for life was by cuſtom obliged to the payment 
of the beſt horſe, Fc. at his death; which 
payment is to be made, not only by the next 


| 
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heir in blood, but by any of the nett 
ſucceſſors. f | | 


| * HERIS'SE (in Heraldry) of beriffin, an 


hedge - hog, ſignifies ſet with long ſharp points, 
' HERIS'SON, is a Barrier. made of one 
ftrong beam or plank of wood, ſtucksi full of 
iron ſpikes ; it is ſupported in the middle, 
and turns upon a Pivot or Axis; it is uſed in 
ſtopping a paſſage; in nature of à turn ; ſtile, 
for it is equally ballanced upon the Piver, 
which ſtands upright in the middle of the paſ- 
ſage, upon which it turns round, as there is 
dee to open or ſhut the paſſage, See the 

gure. 0 N | 
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HERMAPHROPDE'ITY (of *Eppap7o)i- 
Tn, of *Eguncs A and 0. n, Ve- 
nus) the ftate or condition of an hermaphro- 
dite; the being of both ſexes, male and 
female, ; Ks 

HERMAPHRODIT'ICAL, of or per- 
taing to an hermaphrodite. 15 y 

HERMET/ICK Art, a name given to 
Chymiſtry, upon a ſuppoſition that Hermes, 
nl arg was the inventor thereof, or ex- 
cellent therein. We know but little of this 
Hermes, but that he was an ancient king of 
Egypt 1000 years before Æſculapiui. There 
a e ſeveral pieces ſtill extant under his name; 
but all ſuppoſitious. 

HERMET'ICAL Seal. See Hermetically, 

HERMET'ICALLY (with Chymifts) as a 

laſs ſealed hermetically, is one, that having 
Ris neck heated, till it is juſt ready to melt, 
i cloſed together with a pair of red hot 


incers. 
N HERMET ICR Science ( ſo called of Hermes, 
i. e. Mercury, whom the chymiſts aſſert to 
have been the firſt inventor of it) the art of 
chymiſtry. TS 5 
HERMODAC'TYL {('Egy:daxlux®-, Gr. 
i. e. (Mercury's finger) a round - headed root 
ee trom Syria, that gently purges 
legm. | | 
HERO (heros, L. new, Gr.) Is A man 
eminent for bravery. | 
I fing of. Heroes, and of kings, 
In mighty numbers, mighty things. 


Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy 
buſt 5 | : 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt. 


4 


| , | 0 Pope. 
2. A man of the hi in an - 
e hell 


wo © 3 3 


HE 
NEROICAI., befitting 4155 heroicle, 


HEROICALLY, | after-the way of an 
heroz ſuitably toan hero, | 


Free from all meaning whether good ar bad; FL | 


And, in one word, Ber roically mad. 


HEROICK. 0 Fr.) 1. Stodeckise 
of heroes: 2+ noble, ſuitable to an hero, 


brave; magnanimous, iotrepid, rs "4 


illuſtrious. 
Verſe inakes beroick virtue live, 
But you can life to verſes give. 


3. Reciting the acts of heroes. . 
Methinks heroic poeſy, till now, 
Like ſome fantaſtick fairy land did How: 

* 

HERO'ICK Ae that age or period of 
the world wherein, the heroes lived. 
HEROICK Poem, a | poem that treats of | 
great and noble actions or the atchievements 
of ſome Heroz in Engl. it commonly con- 
fiſts of lines that have in general ten ſyllables, 
whether in ryme or blank vorſe, as in Milton's 

Paradiſe Lol. 


An Hic Poem, may be divided in- 


to theſe fix parts; 1. the fable; 2. the action: 
4. the narration: 4. the characters: 5. the 
machines: 6, the thoughts and expreſſions. 

Crux HER/RINGS, ſuch as are caught 
after the fourteenth of 'Seprember... 

Corred HERRINGS, fuch as are caught. 
in the middle of Yarmouth ſpas, from the end 
of Arguſt to the middle of - Ofober, and ſerve 
to make red herrings, | 
Ba Ne 2 carriage for dead corps. See 

earſe 

HERSE, is likewiſe an enging like a har- 
rw, ſtuck full of jron ſpikes; it is uſed in 
Place of a Cbevgu 9 "Friſe to throw i in the 
ways where horſe or foot are to paſs, to bin - 
ler their march, and upon breaches to ſtop the 
foot, Common harrows are ſometimes made 


uſe of, arid are "turned 
. e Ak 7 


_— 


Wall. 


| 
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places, intimates, that the places took. their 
names from a wood or foreſt. 


HES ITANCV (bftantia, L.,) heſitati- 
on; 2 being in oubt or uncertainty. 
HET'E ROCLITES (with Grammar.) . 
| nouns which vary in their gender or declen- 
| on, being either defective or redundant, De. 
HET RODOXNESS (o drogoifia, Gr.) 
the being different in opinion from the gene- 
rality of people, or the eſtabliſhed principles. | 
H 3 O'D 3 r and 
„ Gr.) is a ſt term 
3 * TLeaver, which has the H | 
moclion placed below the Pozver and Werght.. 
Of this kind of Leaves are the prong and 
dung-fork, whoſe Hype Ron is the labourer's 
knee. And all pincers, ſheers, cutting koives,. 
Se. faſtened to blocks are doy.ble ones. | 
Perperual HEFERODROMOUS 1 
(in Staticks) are the wheel, windlaſs, cap 
7 ae Sc. and alſo the outermoſt wheels of 
all wind and yater-mills, and all cog-wheels, 
HETEROGENEA Bodies (in Me- 
 HETERQGE'NEOUS | chanicks) 5 
bodies whoſe denfity is unequal in different * 
| parts of their bulk, 
| & HETEROGENEAL Ligbt (according. to 
a d Newton) is 1 t hoe confiſts of, rays... 
ering degrees © refrangibility : Thus © | 
the common light of the ſun or clouds is 
| terogeneal, being à mixture of all ſorts N 


45 HrrEROCENRAL. Quantities, are thoſe * | 


iche 


HERSTLALON; i for the £ fame ie" as” IR 
lee, and is made of one ſtrong plank. of 


which are of ſuch different kinds and con¹ι 
| derations, as that one” of them taken any _ 

ir * times, er er 8 
| other. 


HETEROGENE/ITES (with ch i 
parts and principles of different natures 
(ſuch as oil, falt, ſpirit, water and earth). 
that can be ſeparated from 


ood about ten or twelve feet cg Fro! fol] | 


one another. 

1 HETEROGE!NEOUSNESS (of tere 
vnc, of and 7. Or. kind) hetero- 
cen, 3 . nature, king. 

15 . En or Benvad Ar Ser. 
bautven, Du do cut wit ich a8 edged. i 


Hen to Rk 
Veon 


the com- b 


8 any body, being 
analia d oy fire, are fa. called, becauſe they : 
| are all of n 


. HE : 5 HE 
mp the-joint the lucky geek did nt, [ HEXACAPISULAR (of eit, Fix; and 
9 ſuch way that bew'd it quit in |ſw/ara little cheſt) a term applied to ſuch p 
| - Spenſer. | as have fix ſeed veſſels. 
I had purpoſe.  HE/XAGON (hexagone, F. , and 5 
Once mere to * thy target from thy brawn, Gr.) a figure of fix fides or angles 2 the moſt 
Or loſe my arm fort. capacious of all the! figures that can be added to 
Sbakeſptar's Coriolanms, each other without ary interftice ; and there · 
He was Beton in pieces by Hamilton's friends · fore the cells in honey combs are of that form, 
| HEXA/GONAL (from bexagon) having 
One Vane was fo grievouſſy beton, that | fix ſides orcorners, 
many thouſands have died of leſs. than half | As for the gures of chryſtal, it is for the 
his hurts, whereof he was cured... Hayw., moſt part bexagendl, or fix cornered. 


2+ To chop, to cur. Brown's Vulgav Errors. 
Scarce can 1 ſpeak, my cho'er is fo great: Many of them ſhoot into regular figures; 3 

Oh! 1 12 bew up, rocks, and fight with chryſtal and baſtard diamonds into hexagonal, 

L. 4 Shakeſp. Ray on the (tation 


ngines 13 HEXAGIONALLY (of ga, of x 
ieee de ee f and va, Gr. a corner), after the manner 11 

Dryd. Fables, hexagon, or a geometrical figure that has ſix 
3. To fell -a3 with an axe. equal ſides, and as many an les. 

x He that depends HEXAM/ETER (IAS. of i, fir, 
= Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, bd pffems Gr. meaſure) confifting of fix feet. 
N : And Zee down oaks with ruſhes. The following tables being à curious and 

Shakeſp. 5 admirable . not doubting but that 


5 they will be acceptable to the curious reader 
I : Brave followers," yonder ſtands the 8 I preſent them. , 


wood, || The uſe of the tables for making hexame- 
Which, by the hear'n's aſſiſtance and your 775 Lorin verſes, and the manner of the ope- 
250 | tion. * 
. nel by the roots be bewon up yetere night | Obſerve theſe ſeveral direHtiohs following, 


| : - Shakeſp. H. VI. Pp 1. Ee 

1 | ry verſe made by theſe tables, will 
l | vet mam the axe of juſtice hewo him down, be an hexameter verſe, a will de made up of 
1 And level with the root his lofty crown. juſt fix Latin words. 


Sand ys. 2. Every one of theſe” fix words are to -e 


f Ee Nom the mountains Bug timber tall, ö produced out of theſe fix tables reſpectively, 
{ 2) Bein ts build a veſſel of huge bull. vis. the fe word out of the „ß table, the 
( FE | Milt. Par. Loft. | ſecond word out of the ſecond table, the third 
1 „ Welt force the gate where Marcus keeps out of the third table; and ſo of the fourth, 


His guard, | fifth, and tb. 
Ad bew down all that would oppoſe our | 3. When you are about to make any verſe 
paſſage. 805 Addiſon,” by theſe tables, you muſt on a iece of paper a 
2 To form or ſhap with ati axe, write down any fix of the nine figures at plea- 
1 Thou haſt hetoed the out a ſepulchre here, ; fore 
11 5 as he that herd him dut a ſepylcbre on high. = That theſe fix figures ; are ſo many re· f 
1 8 I wile. 16. 6e keys to the fix tables. T5 be of rſt figure 
1 . "Nori is it ſo proper to 1 out religious re. | towards the left hand js always to be applied \ 
.v f by the ford, 48 to poliſh: them by 0 2 rft table, the ſecond figure towards the ; 
'q fair and equal-diſputgtions. ,, KX. Cb. . n 4 table, and ſo every 7 
40 This river riſes in the heart. ef bel ur E MS ge] c 
Alps, and hae a Denne ſeems ber 9 - Ave the f figore produces ar of 25 0 
out on purpoſe to give its waters a paſſa e the it word of the verſe, the ſecor f 
atnidſt ſo many rock. Aldiſon on Traly, | 1265 by the ſecond table the ſecond word of f 
4 . e od verſe ; and fo every figure of the fix, their e 
3 me Ge ae [preferred Mar. eſpective words out of their reſpective tables. 6 
1 3 des ubori 5 . 0 | 5. When you have pitched upon fix figures fi 
1 Tie gate d — eee eee, written them down 7 
1 Yate was. wh paper, the rule for the operation is this ; 


1 1 nnneuns from In Wh the figure. that belongs to its proper 
iy 
[| The labour of a gd. '' "Dryden's Fabtz; | Ve," you muſt number on "with the ſquares 
[ 


on the ſame oe till you come to nine in 
1 now paſe my days, not ſtudious nor idle, counting upon the f. always reckoning 


| | * * Lage old YOON Won 5 Se out the firſt ſquare of th e 85 le once mn than 

= 140 wo, 

| Wien 2 a a of [ja fir 

5 | ueber and Rones. We" 5 Dal wks, 4 KD 1081 in ; whole ope· 

= 33 „5 tation 
3 1034 — 1” 


EN HE 
gation you muſt never count paſt al Þ 0 work the third word out of the third? 
write that letter down 'on*a paper, that 
is to be eren Latin word, T apply to h the thin? Syore la ent, whic 
From thiedice proceed you come to the is a, and therefore call the firſt ſquate of 
ninth ſquare” or letter beyond, and ſet that table 3, the ſecond ſquare 4, the third 55 

6 down, on: © ſo on till the word is wrought out ſo orderly, till I number ta the gth ſquare, 
| by the'table, * yo wn you my * by this, hq finding the letter (7), e ſet it 

| x when the word is ou number in the ſame line "a * ent diſtance, 
q on till the. ninth. ſquare, 1 wilt find it -a b it is to begin an „I count: - 
blank. As for example : 15 ht the | frþm that ſquare, till I . to the 9th, and 

ö number fol wing] 1 32 4 finding the letter WT ſet that down and pro- 
N. firſt figure|towa: [ha Tt hand being | ceed to the next gth ſquare, and finding the 

1 1 ta the firſt table, and therefore 1 letter 7), which having ſet 88 I count from 

4 . ſquare or letter of that table 2, | that ſquare” to the next grb;” D — 

. ths ſeco ke re, 3, the — 7 4, and ſo on, letter (o] L ſet that Gown, 


till 1 com 15 By Mie hich T ſtöp, and the thence tq the next gth I ory a 1 by 
2 1 en et it don; and CR it | which 1 know the ord! is finiſhed 
f is to be ter of 956 I ſet pate. | 
0 it dowh 29705 e 1 an 21 N 7 out the 2855 word of the veiſe 

* our o 5 urtb ta 

„ Lurida fits, your  producunt e peek 7 ach figute'in off 45 which" is 
t. Then the next ſquare, wherein 1 found 15 5 e 182 „ ahd count-the 
d that letter (1) I) reckon! 1, and count till I C e of it nd 5, and 'fo ag eve 
at come to the gth rags again from th, — ing 245 A af of yas figure, ur 1 finding 
2 (/), wherein i the le ow (u), Which (2) Lite it down in the line at 13 
down to (1) as above ; from the 21 K. JIN 0 the firſt lett 3 
2 count to the gth * further, and find the | a 15 he qth 'ſquare, I find the 
e letter (7), which having fer down, I count letter (H ei having written down, I pro- 


on to the gth ſquare” beyond, and find the | cetd to the next gth ſquare, and find the. letter 


2 letter (iy which et down, I count | (e), and in the next gth ſquare the letter (4), 

ill on again to the gth ! quare farthet, and find | in'the next gth the letter (u), in the next gth 
of the letter or $ LE having ſet dowh, I (9: in the next_gth (u), in the next ↄth (= 
cou to the th quart, and there the yext'gth (c), and in the next qth a 

be 1 (a), which buy ing ſet down, II by vn I find the word is „ 

Y | _— In 9 the yok 2 Elbe and — 1 1 

he find a blank, w 1 word 14 . 1.1 e 

rd ended, hſch is Turidn, as in the . ſquare bf os re e 

th, To frat the ſecond word cut of the ſecond | ing the gth ſquare as_bef 

5 e tothe gth (. LEND? 

rſe be fechnd 185 being z Ee T ap pply it to the c Lo thenee to the 9th (4), 

per ſecond th TE 2187 9 HE the t N a da envi "the" 

ea- be 151 the recko t ko 1 me yu: a 


: fre 5 ine whe as the firſt table; ant | + e 
re · finding therein tie * 7 (Ds which n. ue 2 nh eden is fo iſe) 5 


ure written down on the pa paper in the am ln 74 5 

lied with Lurida, at a convenient diſtance, becauſe "The and fan; of fouls of the res 

the it is to begin another word, and beginning 4 I {apply it to the firſt ſquare of the 6th Table, 
very from the ſquare, in which I found (/, I 1 5 it 7, count to the gth ſquare, I 
: count the ſquares onward,” till I come to the 9d (9), which doing ſet down as before, I 
the gth tir i Te finding. the- letter (7), having | 9 roceed to the next th and 2% (a and in 
cond 2 it I count off to the gth ſquare, and Fgth( Tala e ch, in CEE: 
d of nding” the letter et (7). which I ſet: down, II in the next ( _and in the next 2 


beit —— to the gth ſquare, and Bnding the let- 
bles; ter (a), tab fon ounting on 25 


; uare, 'I 
ures find it a blank, b ff. 


on ended, , which is 3 — * 
; 5 


5 
7 . - 
1 : 
$ 1 7 
1 12 
1 * 
, Gag 1 
J 4 
. j * 1 
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Accordingly theſe following fumbers made] 


choice of, and wrought out by the tables accord- | 
ing to the foregoing method, will produce the 
following verſes, | 

The number 
produce. 


2 | 
The number 2, 2, 2, 2, 21 2. ; 
Barbara caftra, puto, cauſabunt agmins 
| WE EDI 44» 
The number 5 
Martia gs, . 
Wenn, multar ; 
The number 4 4» 4, +, 4+ | 
2 6. Fix. Loos preducunt lumina 
x raus. : | 
The num OK 

SLE No, wks 

acerba. | 
The number 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6. 

' Peſſima danna pati promittum prælia 
_  quardam. | 
The number 7, 77 7s 7, 75 7. 

Ignea 2 s proritant pocula ſæpe. 
The num » $, $, 3, $, $. 
 Turbida fata ſequi pramonſirant tempora 

A, : 
The number , 
Effera rk . dera 
va. 1 
The number 2, 3, 2, 4, 3, 6. 
Lurida fra » puto, producunt feeders 
dam. 
The number 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9. 

Martia vincla tuis promittumt proculs ſæ va. 

And after the ſame method, by tran 2 
the figures, may be wrought out of theſe 
tables, as many different verſes, to the number 
of 300,000,. and upwards. 
HEXAPHYL'LOUS (of iz, fir, and 


d, Gr, a leaf) a term apply d to ſuch 
plants as have fix leaves. 
HEXAPET!ALOUS (of it, fix, and 
r:ranov, Gr, a leaf) compoſed of fix leaves, 
« the Filix, Pulſatilla, &c. 
HEY'BOTE (Old Records) the liberty 
panted to à tenant for cutting ſo much un- 
derwood, buſhes, Fe. as were neceſſary for 
nending or maintaining the hedges or fences 
telonging to the land. . | 
HIA/TUS, a chaſm, a gap, a defect in a 
danuſcript copy, where ſome of it is loſt, L. 
HIC'CIUS De#ius, an unintelligible term, 
ametimes uſed by jugglers, Cc. 
Raw HIDE, a hide juſt taken off the beaft, 


lefore it has undergone any preparation. 
dalted HIDE, a green hide ſeaſoned with 


t, alom or falt pave, to prevent it from 
wrupting by lying long. 

Tenned HIDE, a hide having the hair taken 
r, and ſteeped in tan-pits. f 
Curried HIDE, one which after tanning 

Wed thro* the hands of the currier, and is 


6 a 


Lurida ſeorta, palam prtuarrant crimins | 
m . | 8 


1, 1, tz 1, Ii, 1, n 


| 


a loſe, 


The good we enjoy 


| 


11 


a —— 2 allo to — n oe 
HIDE Bound, ftingy, cloſe-fifted, nig · 


rdly. | | 
 HID'EOUSN ESS (of bideux, F.) fright. 


HUERA Picra (of linie, holy and wingle,. 


lende, ſacred, and yaupw, Gr. to carve or en - 
= certain charters or pourtraitures of 
ſeveral ſorts of creatures, inftead of letters 3 
under which forms they expreſs'd their con- 
ceptions : Or hieroglyphicks are certain ſa- 
cred or myſterious pp gt On; ee 
of creatures, under which ancient E 

tians couched their principles of philoſophy, 
hiſtory and polity ; whence the word is now 
taken for a ſymbol, emblem or myſtical 


figure. 

HIGH (heah, Sax. bcogb, Du.) 2. Long 
upwards, riſing above from the furface, or 
from the centre; 2. elevated in place, raiſed 


4 
High We e heads a mould' ring rock is 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry 


| blaſt, | _ 
3. Elevated in rank or condition, as Bg. 


” 


4 priefi. a F . 
O mortals ! blind in fate, who never know, 


To bear gb fortune, or endure the low. 


within, 1 
Began to riſe; gb paſſions, anger, 
Miſtruſt, ro Ne. diſcord, hate, ſhook ſore 
Their inward ſtate of mind. 

Mile. Par. Ca. 


OY winds ſuch bigh reſentment 
Or exerciſe their ſpight in human woe ? 


Dryd:n's Ain. 
HIGH-BIef, 2 | 


happy. 


| heav'n deſcends ; 
But that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'm 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God 6igh-blef, or to incline his will, 
Hard to belief may ſeem. : 
HIGH-dboern, of noble extraction. | 
Upon the bigb-born beauties of the court; 
r your heart. 


| HIGHN'ESS (beahaer, Sax.) elevation. 
' HIL'LOCKY (of hillec, Sex.) fall of hil- 
or little bills. : | | 


for uſe in making ſhoes, Me. 


| locks 


nr. 
4 


11 
> 
t's 
KF 
34 - "mi 
1 
6 7 
1 
2*þ [ 
4 
? 
f 
p 
x 
14 
{| 
on 
| 
1 
£4 
{4 
1 
> & 
. 
1 
j 
FS 


1 


3 
22 _ with ' beams, reſzmbling' a_horle's| 


. Jar ve, . Gr. to to cure 
7 Sener of Horſes and other beaſts, 


| kg a giſtemper, 
| rp, the eyes hollow, * temples low, the 
te forehead high and dry; the complexion 


works fer hire. 1 
HIRSUTENEsSS (birſætia, L. hi) « oi 
14 a noiſe | 


K 1 


(of zaun Sax.) af ie 
* "let, 3 ee . with: the namen of -wit,: intenuitys 


Ar (aue, F.) a om | der Ee: 


e Sotners of a roof.” 
HPIPEUS (iswive, Gr.) a comet ah 


gn. Ap 
— — 


Hurrr ADES :(immiadec, Gr.) images re- 
e g women on horſe: back. 

HIPPIA'TRICE (of lane. a horſe, and 
the art of curing tha; 


Hir (contraQions of regte, 
HIP'PO 26 of Ogden, Gr. chat part 
of the belly where the liver 

diſeaſe ab d Hypec bondriacus us, — 
Eind of -convulfive paſſion or a 

Som the 3 —— pugnant — in 


— 
r To POCRATIO Foe Face (with Phyſicians „ir 
6. att Hippocr et's counte- 
2 30 when 4 noſtrils are 


laps of the ears dravn together, the ſin about 


„of a leaden colour or black, ED [ 
REHA Ns 8 q. T# l- 
e pravia, Gr.) & black, Heſhy kernel in the 
fore-head of a young colt, which the mare 
bites off as ſoon a8 the has foaled; alſo ewe, 
iſon among the ancients, one of the chief 

jents id love potions, J. 

HIPPOOTTAMOUs (irrerrlahe., of 
zn, a horſe, and mworajic, Gr. a river) 
an amphibious creature, that lives bath on 
tand and in the water. 

HIRE'LING (hyzlinna, Sex.) one ah 


 HIS'SING (of . Sax. * 


or — 25 TOWICs 
TORINCALLY (Fee 
Lirias, L . of ipoginbcy ) by way ol Chir - 


PESTORICE irogarn, Gr. of - 
mar, that * 5 ther E 1 


HISTORIOG'RAPHY (ic e., of | 


| 2 and ta, Gr, to write) the writing | weed 


1 HISTORY, a deſcription of na- 
tural bodies; either Terreftrial, as animals, 
vegetables, fl, fire, water, air, meteors ; 
or Celeſtial, as planets, ſtars, comets, Ge. 

Civil HISTORY, is that of people, ſtates, 
republicks, cities, communities, Sc. 

Singular HIS T ORT, is one which de- 
„ es a 28 action, as an expedition, bat- 

» 

3 HISTORY, one delivered without 
any art or foreign ornament ; being only a juſt. 
and bare relation of matters, juſt in the man- 
ner and order wherein they were granſacted. 

Perſonal HIS TOT V, is ane ane 


niſhing authentick memoirs, 


and ſpleen. lie) a'| generated when the vapou 


| on the top 


| of the flaughter of the Danes on that day, 2 


* N 7 Fa 
* : 
HiO- 


e. HISTORY, : is one that AI en⸗ 


and addreſs of t he hiſtorian. 

HISTORY (in Painting) in a picture com- 

| poſed of divers figures or perſona, and repre. 
ts ſome tranſaction, either real or feigned, 

Axe RISTORY, is that which beſides 

the ornaments of figured hiſtory calls in the 

proofs and authorities of fim x —_— Fur- 


To HITCH (ſpoken of Ea to hit the 
legs together in 38 
-HITH'ERMOST (of hivey-mere, Sax.) 
the neareſt. 
HOA R/-Frof ( boa niz · xnoye, Sax.) is 
rs near the earth 
are congealed by the coldneſs. of the night, 
which is only in the winter time, when the 
cold is predominant 3; the difference between 
Gs and hoar-froſt, is that miſts turn to dew 
canſiſt+ of drops of water ; but into 
berger when. they conſiſt of yapours, that 
frozen before, or _ congealed. in theit 
vaſes down to the earth. . - 
HOARINESS (of 8 Sax.) white 
neſs by —_ of age, mould, Se. 
HOB, af 2 v6 of wood in a cylindri- 
cal form, uſed by boys to ſet up an end, to 
put half-pence on A _—_ or pitch- at, with 
another half-penny, or piece made on purpoſe, 
in order to ſtrike down the hob, and by that 
means throw down the half-pence-; and all 
| char lie with their heads upwards is the 
pitcher 8, and the reſt, or women, are 2 on 
again to be pitched at. 
HOBBLER (prob. of bubbelen, Du.) 6ne 
who limps or goes lame. - 
ro HOCK, to cut beaſts in the hock e 


— 

HODE'GOS (of Sede, Gr.) a guide. 
De 'of IN, a way, and 

» pertaining to meaſure, .Gr.) finding 

of | the longitude at ſea, ia the method of com - 
putation of the meaſure of the way of a tip 
| between place and place, i. e. of pbſerving 
the rhumbs and lines on which the ſhip fails 
and what way ſhe bas made. 

ens 4 huſbandman 's tl fr cutting up 


" 1OG'GISHNESS (of . and nerre, 
"_ ſwiniſh nature, ſel ſs, greedinels. 
-MAGQG-HILLS, a 2 of hill 
—— about 2 miles ſouth eaſt of Cambridge 
of which is a rampier, which wa 
in former times ſo fortified with ditches as © 
be impregnable, and is thought to bave be! 
* Danſp camp. 
HO'GOE (in Cook! } a meſs ſo called fo 
its high ſavour or 
HOKE-Day, the tueſday ſay. fortnight aft 
Eafter-day, w which ; in old time was celebrat 
with rejoicings and-ſports, in eomme moratio 


the expelling the reſt the kingdom in the res 


kite ſome lingle per ſon. 


ws king Erbelted, A, D. 1002» T 


fineneſſes and breadths, according to the uſes 
land is a yard wide, and defi 


. This was fo memorable a time with our 


anceſtors, as to be made a kind of Epocba to 


date their leaſes and other writings from, or 
to make them payable at. It was the ſecond 

7 HOLD bi oron (Sea phraſe) is ſaid of a 
ſhip under ſail, when it keeps in its ' courſe 
HOLD (Hunt, Term) a covert or ſhelter for 
deer, & 1 | 


c 


HO'LINESS (of halizneppe, Sax.) ſaered- 


neſs, divineneſs. | | | 

HOL/LAND, linen cloth, principally the 
manufacture of Holland, whence it takes its 
name. The chief mart or ftaple of this cloth 
is Harlem, to which it is ſent from thoſe 
places where it is made as ſoon as. it is woven 
to be whitened, Cc. It is wove of various 


it is intended for; that fort call'd Guliæ Hol- 
gn'd for ſhirting. 
The Fries land Holland, which is defign'd for 
ſheeting and aprons, is generally a yard quarter 
and half wide, and is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt of all, not being callendred nor 
whitened with pap like the others; but is 
imported to England, &c. juſt as it comes 
from the whitfters. , 
HOL'LOW (in Architefure) a concave 
moulding, being about a quadrant of a circle ; 
the ſame that ſome call a Caſemate, and others 
an Abacus. ' 
HOLINESS (of holian, Sax.) the having 
HOLM (holm, Sax.) either fingle or joined 
to other words, fignifies a river, iſland, or a 
place ſurrounded with water. Bot if this 
fignification be not applicable to ſome places, 
then it may ſignify a hill, or any riſing ground 
or plain graſſy ground by the water · ſide. 
HOLOM'ETER (of a., whole, and 
peirgoy Gr. meaſure) a mathematical inſtru- 
ment ſerving univertally for taking all ſorts of 
meaſures, both on the earth, and in the hea- 
vens. : . 
HOLP'EN (of helpan, Sar.) helped. 
HOLT (holt, Sax.) either at begin · 
ning of the name of a place, as Holton, or 
at the end, denotes the place did anciently 
abound with wood. 0 8 1 
HOLY Veel, the laſt week in Lent. 
HOLY Year, the year of Jubilee. 
Knigbts of the H ol Seulebre, an order 
of knighthood founded by a Britiſp lady, St. 
Helena, after ſhe had viſited Jeruſalem and 
found the croſs of our bleſſed Saviour. 
HOMAGE of the plain, is where no oath 
is taken. . 15 

HOMAGE Liege, a more extenſi ve kind 
of homage, where the vaſſal held of the lord, 
not only for his land, but for his perſon. 

HOMAGE of Devorion, is a donation. made 
to the church, and imports not any duty or 


ſervice at all. 


| 
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it more valid and folemn by a 


| ogy, which ſignifies the 


Ho 


fon makes to another, after a reconciliation. 
home, g. d. ſuch as is uſed at home) plain- 
neſs, u nadornedneſe, want of beauty, &c. 

HOME ſp:#, unpoliſhed, clow nim. 

[-HOME/SOKEN (ham-pocn, Sax.) a 

power granted by the king to ſome perſon 
for the puniſhment of a perſon for entering 
violently into an houſe; 

HOMILVY bomilia, L.) in the primitive 
church was uſed to fignify a plain conference 
by way of queſtion and anſwer, which was 
commonly done by the biſhops till about the 
5th century, when the leained priefts were 
allowed to preach, catechiſe, Ce. in the ſame 
manner as the biſhops uſed ro do, 

But at this time it Ggnifies a ſermon or 
diſcourſe upon ſome head or principle in reli- 
gion, commonly compoſed in a plain man- 
ner, that it may be more eaſily underſtood 
by the common people.. 

There were ſeveral homilies made here in 
England, in the time of the reformation, 
printed andordered to be read in thoſe churches 
which were not furniſhed with a miniſler ſuf- 
ficiently learned to compoſe diſcourſes them- 
ſelves ; as alſo to prevent the teaching of un- 
ſound doctrine. e e F 

HOMINICOLZE (of homo, a man, and 
colo, L. to worſhip) a name which the Afol- 
linarians gave to the orthodox, to upbraid them 
as worſhippers of a man, becauſe they main- 
tained that Jeſus Chrift was God-man, L. 

HOMOCEN/TRICK (of zu., like, - 
and vile, Gr. a centre) having the ſame 
centre, concentrical. F . 
HOMOIOP “TO TON (SAS la, Gr.) x 
rhetorical figure, where ſeveral members of a 
ſentence end in like caſes. Neg 
HOMOIOTE'LEU TON (Altre, 
Gr.) a rhetorical figure, where ſeveral mem 
bers of a ſentence end alike. : 
— HOMOGE/NEOUSNESS (of zu, 
Gr.) ſameneſs of nature. ; 

HOMOPMORY (6owperp, 


pic, of "open, 


| like, and ig., Gr. part) a likeneſs of parts · 


- HOMOLOGA'TION: (of 5wancyia, Gr. 
conſent} affent, or (in the Civil Law) it is 
the act of confirming a thing, or rendering 
Ne OO ee eee , M0 
petition or recognition of it. 1 
HOMOL/OGOUS Sa or s of te 
Figures, are ſuch as keep the ſame order from 
the beginning in each figure, as in two fimilar 
ON OLOGOU NE IP 
HOMOL SNESS (of &zoacy®», Gr.) 
agreeableneſs or likeneſs in 5 or oy, 
tion to one another. 1 
HOMO'PHAGI (of %,, raw,. and g- 
5, Gr. to cat) a name given by the ancient 
1 people who eat ra fleſh. 

[2 ior, of e S 
like, aid ggia, Gr. Sw 4 term in Theo» 
being of the fame 
ſubſtance . 


HOMAGE of Peace, is that which a per- 


} 


45 
1 


or effence, ] 
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5 HOMUNCIONA'TES, chuck in the 


-IVth centuty, to whom the Hrians gave that 
name, by reaſon they admitted two ſubſtances 
and two natures in Feſus Crit. 

HOMUN'CIONISTS (of homwncio, L. a 
-bittle man) a ſe, the ſame as Phorinians, 
ſu called of denying the two. natures in Jeſus 
Chriſt, and holding that he was only mere 


man. - 3, | 327% | 

An HONEST man (Hieroglypbically) was 
repreſented by a man with his heart hanging 
dy a chain upon his breaſt. 

HON'ESTNESS 7 (Pongs, L. bonttete, 
- -- HON'ESTY 
ple of juſtice between man and man. 

HO'NORARY Conn ſellors, ſuch as have a 
right to ſet in afſemblies, courts, &c, 


HONORIFICABILITUDE (bonorifca- | 


hade, L.,) honourableneſs. 
_ HONORIFIICK (bonorificus, L.) bringing 


honour. 3 . t : 
HONOUR (+onor, L. bonnewr, F.) reſpe&t 

or reverence paid to a perſon; alſo eſteem, 
reputation, glory; alſo honeſty, virtue, chaſ- 


tity, modeſty. 1 
HONOUR, is or ſhould be the reward of 
virtue, and he that aſpires after it, ought to 
arrive at it in the paths of virtue; this the 
Romans intimated very ſignificantly by build - 
ing the temple of Honour in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there was no coming at it, without 
paſſing thro the temple of Virtue. Kings are 
called fountains of honour, becauſe it is in their 
power to beſtow titles and dignities. 
HONOURS (bonores, L.) dignities, pre- 


ferments. . 
Maids of HONOUR, are young ladies in 

the queen or princeſs s houſhould, whoſe of- 

ce is to attend the queen, @c. 
HONOURS (of a city) are the publick 

offices or employments of it. 

HONOURS (of @ Church) are the rights 
belonging to the patron, c. 


Funeral HONOURS, are the ceremonies 
per formed at the interments of great men. 

.. HONOURS (of the Houſe) certain cere · 
vifits; making 


monies obſerved in receiving 
entertainments, Ce. 


' HON/OURABLENESS, honourable 
lity, Se. : 


| HO'NOURARY (bonetarivs, L.) pertain- 
conferred upon any 


ing to honour, done or 
one, upon account of honour. 


HON/QURARY, is a term uſed of a 
fome quality cr 

title, only for the name's ſake, without doing 
any of the functions thereto belonging, or 
parallel to the horizon of the place. 


perſon, who bears or poſſeſſes 


receiving any of the advantages thereof. 


. -RONOURARY Tutor, a perſon of qua- 
lity appointed to have an eye over the admi- 
nitration of the affairs of a minor, while the 
effective, ma- 


Onerary tutors have the real, 
nagement of them. 
HONT “FAN 
having tbe thing ſtolen in his hand, 


f 


des, 


= 


a leap with one leg. 
$ F.) honeſty, a princi- | truſt 


| abode or 


qua- 
= 0 


4 


n 
4 * 


To. HOOD-wink, to keep a perſon in ig- 
norance or blindfolded, _ FITS 
HOOD (with Falconert) a piece of leather 


| wherewith the head ot a hawk, Cc. is covered. 


H@OD, this termination put to the end 
of Fnghſb words frequently ſignifies ſtate and 
condition, as Brorher-bood, Child-bood, Man- 
hood, Widew-hood, &. 

HOOK'/ED (of hoce, Sax. boeck, Dut. a 


A HOP (of hoppan, Sax. bopper, Dan.) 
HOPE (hope, Sax.) expeRtation, affiance, 
HOPR, is an affechon ef the mind that 


| 
keeps it ſtedfaſt, and trom being borne away 


or hurried into deſpair by the violence of pre- 
ſent evils, by a well - grounded expectation of 
being extricated out of them in time, and 
thence it is called the anchor of the ſoul. 
The ancients repreſented Hope in painting, c. 
as 2 beautiful child in a long blue robe, hang- 
ing looſe, ſtanding on tiptoes, holding a tre- 


| foil in dis right-hand, end a filver anchor 


in its left. | 

HOPE'FULNESS, a quality that affords 
grounds to hope for ſome benefit. 

HOPE LESNESS (hopeleap, Sax.) not 
affording ground to hope. 

HORA/RINESS (of borarius, L. boraire, 
F.) horary, or hourly quality. 

HORD, a company or body of wandering 
people (as the Tartars) who have no ſettled 

habitation 2 a fort of village of 
50 or 60 tents, with an o e in the 
middle. ea . 

A HORD (ho v, Sas.) a bord, a fore. 
houſe, a treaſury ; alſo what is laid up there, 

The ſenſible or true HORIZON (with A- 
' flironomers) is that circle which limits our fight, 
and may be conceived to be made by ſome 
great plain, or the ſurface of the ſea, 

It divides the heavens and earth into two 
parts, the one light, and the other dark, 
which are ſometimes greater or leſſer, accord- 
yo. to the condition or ſituation of the place, 

3 
Right HORIZON, is that which cuts the 
equator at right angles. | 
Ane HORIZON, is that which cuts 
the equator obliquely. 

Parallel HORIZON, is chat where the 
pole of the world is the zenith, or that which 
either is in the equator or parallel to it. 

HORIZONTALLY (+orizontalement, F.) 
according to, at, or near the horizon. 

HORIZONTAL Plane, is that which i 


HORIZONTAL Plane (in Perſpective) is 
a plane parallel to the horizon, paſſing thro' 
the eye, and cutting the perſpeQive plane at 
right-angles — | | | 

HORN-21ad, a perſon is ſaid to be fo 
when he is in a rage upon account of 8 notion 


| of his being cuckolded. 


HORO- 


/ 


3 ad a a of 7 
5-3 CY - a w—_ "A 
WS —————ů—ð*— —ͤ— n — 


And breaths a browner Horror on the woods, 


Ho 


; Mane Gr, to deſeribe, 
ing or conſtructing dials, 
HOROLOGIOG/RAPHER (of 


yr ws 
yiiov, an inftrument or machine that 3 
dhe hours or time of the day, and ypd0w, to 


deſcribe} a maker of dials, clocks, or inſtru- 
ments to ſhew the time of the day. 
HOROS'/COPAL, pertaining 10 an He- 
roſco pe. 
2 HOROScOpE ( Aftronomy Col Hen the 1 /the 
point which the moon iſſues out of w 
ſun is in the aſcending point. 
HOROS/COPIS Aus boroſeopus, L. of 
#270707, of ga, an hour, and 7 xomicy Gr. 
to view, &c.) one who obſerves horoſcopes, 
or the degree of the aſcendant, or the ftar aſ- 
cending above the horizon, at the moment an 


aſtrological figure or ſcheme is made jan a- 


ſtrologer. 

HOR/RIBLENESS (of bopribili is, 55 and 
neſt) dreadfulneſs, terribleneſs. 

HORIRIDN ESS (Sorditas, L.) horrible 
neſs, heinouſneſs; alſa trembling for fear. 
HOR/RIFICK (bhorr:ificus, 1 cauſing 
dread, fear, trembling, &c. + 
HORRI'SONOUS (borriſenas LY fwd: 


ing dreadfully. 
HORROR ) | (horror, L. boyreur,” F.) 
HORROUR 5 1. Terror mixed with de 


teſtation, a paſſion compounded of fear and 
hate, both ſtrong. 

Over them ſad Horror, with grim hue, 
Did always foar, beating his iron wings; 


And after him owls and night ravens flew, |. 


The hateful meſſengers of heavy things. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Doubtleſs all ſovls have a furviving yrs ar 
Therefore of death we think with quiet mind | 
| But if we think cf being turn'd to nought, | 

A trembling borror in our ſouls we find. 

Davies. 
Deep borror ſeizes ev* ry human breaſt; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confeſt, | 


_Dr 
2. Gloom, drearineſs. / wp 
Her gloomy. preſence ſaddens all che Tens, 
Shades ev'ry flower, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Dee pens the murmur of the falling floods, 


Pope. 

HORSE [honr, Sax.) a beaſt well known. 
An horſe is an emblem of war, ftrength, 
ſwiftneſs. 

HORSE. Sboe, there is a ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
tom among ſome people, of nailing horſe. 
ſhoes on he threſhold to keep out witches; 
whence it ſhould ariſe I hg learn, unleſs 
from the like cuſtom praiſed in Rutlandfſoire 
at Burgley-hou e, the ancient ſeat of the 
ringtons, near Oalbam; which lordfhip the lord 
Harrington enjoy'd with this privilege, that 
if any of noble birth came within the pre- 
eint of that lordſhip, they ſhould forfeit, as 


5 


HOROG/RAPHY (of 2p, an hour, and 
Ec.) the arts of ma- 


| 


{ 


| they rode; or 6 * - WY it with a fur 
of money 1 accordingly there are manly hor ſo 
| bes nailed upon the ſhire-hall'door, ſome of 
large fize and ancient 5 others new: and 

of our preſent nobility. | 

HORS E-Shoe- Head, a diſeaſe in infants 
wherein the ſutures of the bead are too open. 

HORSE, a wooden frame made to open and 
ſhat with hinges for the e reg ce of _ 
men to hang cloaths on to dry. 

— HORSE (with . 4 piecs of wood 

he | jointed ac ot 

E ſupport the boarde, plahks, 3 which 
make bridges over ſmall rivers. - 

HORSE (in the language of — 
Alley) the chance of the benefit of a lottezy.. 
ticket, for one or any Weener een as 
if it be drawn a prize. - 

HORTA/GILERS lin the Grand Signicr's 
Seraglio) upholſterers or tapeſſry hangers. - 

HORTATIVES (!, Ls) er- 


tations. ku 

A HOSE (hoya, Sax.) a i fiocking; 

Leser Aal ESS (boſpitalitas, L. hoſe 
Pitalite, F. of 'boſpitizn, an inn hoſpitality, 
hoſpitable diſpoſition. / 

OE FE one who entertains and 
| provides f or poor people, travellers, Se. 

HOS'PODAR, a title of the yoo .of 
Meoldawia and Wallacbia. ; 

HOST (2, L.) a victim tions 
the deity. 

HOS/TILENESS (bofti/itas, * 

F.) hoſtility, the . practice of 2 

HOSTING, in a hoſtile manner, aghtiog, 
warring” Milton. 

HOTEL-DIEU, the chief boſpital of 
city in Fraser for geg perfors, F. at 
HOUGH 7 at the beginning of 2 name, 
HOW J is anintimation that the place 


| is of low fituation, as Holland in Lincolaſpire, 


which i is the er as Lowland. 


pr ey tr 

Aſtronomical ROUR (Sora, L. hbeure, F. 
wee, of did , Gr. to abound, limit or di- 

tive, becants-ie_cividen the dup) is the 24th 

part of a natural day, and ney ns 60 mi- 

nutes, and each minute. 60 ſeconds, &c. 

which hours always begin at the 

and are reckoned from noon to noon. 3 


HOUSE- wife (bur- pip, Sar.) a woman 
good economy in houthold affairs. 
HOUS'WIFRY, good economy in ma- 
7 the affairs of s, houſe. +6 $ bhierg- 
iypercalty, was ancients repreſented. 
Cote 8 
HOUS'HOLD Days, four ſolemn feſtivals 
in the year, when the king after divine ſer- 


an homage, + Gow e m_ whereon, | 


o 


G 
ay 2 . 


God, 


pe 215 x 90 RA 


85. Theſe 8 Chr; mar, Renn, bie- 0 HUM IDNESs 6 1. bumidic, 
you and All ſaints, by F.) moiſture, 
WKER 7 a fea veſſel, abies like | - HUM/MUMS, the 1 name of a ſweating- | 
HOURGE S a pink but maſted like a a| houſe. T 
hey, they will carry from 50 to 200 tuns, + Aqueous HUMOUR (with Oculifts) or v 
_ and with .a few hands may be carried to the | teriſh humour, is contained between the Tunica 
Suff. Indies, they are very manageable, will Cornea and the Uvea, and ſerves to moiſten 
tack ſoon and ſhort, ſail well, lie near the | and levigate the two other denſer humours, 
wind, and will-livealmoſt in any ſea. "They | and alſo the Tunica Uvea and Retina. | 
are much uſed by the Ducch, | Cbryſtalline HUMOUR (with Oculi/s) or Icy 
A HUB'BLE: Bubble, a device for ſmoak - humour, which is contained in the Tunica Uvea, 
I ing tobacco thro? water, 'wwhich/makes a bub- | and is thicker than the ret. This is by ſome. 
F bling noiſe ; alſo a perſon who-ſpeaks ſo quick | call'd glactalis, and is the primary inſtrument 
| 2s to be Tcarce nete, Aa talkative perſoa, of viſion, in reſpe& of its collection and re- 
a2 rattle. ception of the rays, which coming thither, 
= HUCK/ABACK,. 4 fort- of linen cloth | dilated by the aqueous humor, are collected 
| that is woven ſo as to lie partly raiſed, _ | and convey'd to the Retina. 
it HUE (heye, Sax.) complexion, colour, | . Yireozs BUMOUR (with Oculifts ) or 200 
=_ countenance, ES bumour, is bigger than any of the reſt, fills 
# AUE and C (buer and crier, F. i. e. to | backward cavity of the eye, This, ſome ſay, 
f ſhout or cry aloud) in ancient times, if a per- ſerves to dilate the rays that it receives from 
. ſon who had been robbed, or in whoſe com- the Cryſtalline, and to bring them to the Re- 
| -pany one had been murdèred came to the | tina; or, as others are of opinion, it helps to 
next conſtable, ordering him to raiſe hue and | collect the rays refracted by the Cryſta line 
cry, and make purſuit of the offender, de - into one point, that the viſion may be the 
ſcribing the perſon, and the way he was gone, | more diſtinct and vivid. 
the conſtable. was obliged to call upon his | HU!MORIST (bumoriſta, Tral;) one full 
; ioners to aid and aſſiſt him in ſeeking | of humours, whimſeys or conceits ; 5 2 fan- 
; and not finding him, to give notice to | taſtical or whimſical perſon. 
Þ: 5 next. conſtable, and he to the next, and | HUMORISTS, the title of the members 
ſo from one to another till he was apprehend» | of a celebrated academy of learned mea at 
ed, or ta the ſea - ſide. In Scotland this was Rome. 
performed by blowing an wo, and making HU'MOUR, is accounted as peculiar to 


: an out- cry after the offender, the Engliſh drama, at leaſt our comic k poets 
3 A HUFF, an affront, or treatment with | have excell' d therein, and carried it beyond 
| 4 ry words. thoſe of any other nati n; and ours perhaps 
HUF!FING. (of heogan, Sax.) vagouring, is the only language that has a name for it. 
JJanting, Sc. HUMOUR (in Dramatick Poetry) is uſed — 
HUGEN ESS, vaſtneſs, largeneſs. | for a ſubordinate or weaker ſpecies of what te 
HU'/GEOQUS, very large. the crit cls call Manners. 
A HUGG (probably of hogan, Sax.) or HUMOUR (in Comedy) is defined to be a m 
Sugghen, Du.) an embrace. fainter or weaker paſſion, peculiar to comick its 
' HULILOCK, a ſmall part of a ſhip's ſail, characters, as being found in perſons of a | 
which is looſed and left open in a great form, lower degree than thoſe proper to tragedy ; or ſto 
when.iti is not ſafe to have the whole out, and | it is that which is low, ridiculous, Sc. no 
is commonly uſed in the m:/en ſail, to keep HUMOUR (in Medicine) the particular of 
the ſhips head to the ſea ; when a ſhip will | temperament or conſtitution of a perſcn, con- the 
not weather coil, they looſe a Hullock of the | fidexed as arifing from the prevalence of this hah 
fore-ſuil to lay her; head the other way, and or that Humour or Juice of the body; as a int 
ſo changing the helm to the weather ſide, Fer, Humour, a melancholy Humour, 1 cif 
_ the ſhip will fall off and lay her head where | ightly/ Humour, | ther 
her ſtern lay before. MOUROUSNESS, Fife $491 ful- F 
-  HUL'LY (prob, of hulcz, Sar. a un full _ of pleaſantry, fantaſticalneis. ſton 
of hulls. LF FI MOURSPIENESS, hardneſs , to be ban 
1 HUMANITIES (bumaniores liter, 1.) pleaſed, peeviſhneſs. | F 
. the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongue, Natura HUN GER, is an n irritation of the prea 
= mar, rhetorick, poetry, and the ancient ay ſtomach, occaſioned by faſting. viol 
orators and hiſtorians. _- - Animal HUNGER, ; is the ſenſation or per- one 
hh .  HU!MANLY ay I.  bumaninent, ception of that irritation, and the appetite or and 
| F.) after a human manner. 1 deſire of food, that is the conſequence of it. 4 
1 HUMANNESS (bumonitar, L. bumorite, -HUN'GRINESS (of hun e n, Sax. e. H 
F.) humanity. |. ing appetite. torr 
HUMAN ISED- (bumaniſe, F.) reader's HUNKS, amick-name of ſcorn and deri- Wt. 
human. 1 us d of a ooyſuons molerly | fellow. 1 throz 
HUM BLENESS (bumilitas, 4 bamits, | | HUR- in it, 


F.) homility. 


A 
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' HURDLES (of hup'o, Sax.) hazle rods 
wattled together. 
HURDLES, or C/ayes, are made of branches 
of + long ſquare, about five or fix feet long, 
and three, or three and a half broad; the 
cloſer they are woven they are the better. 
They are for ſeveral uſes, as for covering 
Traucſes or Lodgments; Coponeers, Coffers, &c. 
and are covered over with earth to ſecure 
them from the artificial fireworks of the ene · 
my, and from the ſtones which might be 
thrown upon them, and likewiſe to lay upon 
worchy ground, or to paſs. the faſt, eſpecially 
when it js full of mud or lime... See their 
form in the figute. e 


„ 


W 
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. HURDLES (in r the frames 
made either of ſplit ſticks, or Hazle rods plat- 
ted together to make ſheep-folds, &c. 
HURL-Bone (of an Horſe) a bone near the 
middle of the buttocks, very apt to go out of 
its ſocket by a flip or ſtrain, Ne 
_ HURL'ERS (in Cornwall] ſeventeen large 
ſtones, ſituated at ſome diftance one from a- 
nother, probably deſign'd as a commemoration 
of ſome victory gain'd thereabouts ; but by 
the ignorant and ſuperſtitious neighbouring in- 
habitants reported to have been men turn'd 
into ſtones for prophaning theſabbath, by ener- 


* 


cifing .a diverſion much in uſe among them 
thereon, call'd hurling the ball. 

HURLING (2. d. whirling) throwing 
boos, Se. with a whirling. motion of the 
and, | 3 . 

HyRLO- T HRUM BO, a bawling noiſy 
preacher, orator, Cc. who lays about him 
violently, uſing much action and geſture ; alſo 
one who uſes many extravagant expreſſions 
and rants. % 

A HUR'RY (of baricr, F.) great bafte, | 


411 a 7 


HUR'RICAN (of buracan, Sp.) à violent 
ſtorm of wind, which often happens in the 
Wl-Indies in September and Ocfober, over- 
throwing tre ouſes and whatſoever ſtands 


a HU 1 


Mer 8 If * 7 i . 
| turn round, and in a little time veer thro” all 
the points of the compa, 
_. HURST (of hynrz, Sane) Jane wHR 
the names of places, denotes that they took 
their name from a wood or foreſt, | _ 
— HURT'FUL une fel, Sax] injurious 
0 RT/FULNESS, preſudicialneſs, &c., 
HUS'BANDMAN ( Hieroglyphically) 'was 
repreſented by a labouring c-. 
HUS H Money, 'a bribe or ſum of money 
| given, to a perſon who has been privy'to ſome> 
thing: he. ought to reveal to conceal it, and 
is uſually meant in an ill ſenſme. ig 
.. HUSK {bu.dſcb, Du.] the outmoſt inte; 
, TCL 
Froits of all kinds, in coat 
Rong. or ſmooth rind, or bearded buſts, or 


F - 4 1 #; 


She gathers ; tribute large] and: on the boa 


7 


Heaps with unſparing hand. Mile. Par. Lo 3 
Some fiecp. el ee eee 
Oer gentle fires ; the exuberant juice to drain, 
And well e bo with fruitful 


a 8 grain. ; JL > 129-97 44-28 T4 
| Some when the preſs, by utmoſt vigour 1 bo 


Has drain d the pulpous , mals, regale 


With the dryrefuſe ; thou, more wiſe, ſhalt Reep 

The buſts in water, and again employ . 

The pond' rous engine. Phillips. , 
To HUSK, to ſtrip off the outmoſt — | 

gument, F | 3 11 : 8: 
' HUSKY, abounding in huſks ; conü 

of kl en Nets eee 


| Win amely care 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain ſhould'ſt ſeek a ſtrainer, to diſpart _ 
The buy terrene dregs frotm purer — 520 * 
3 * Phillips, 
' HU'SKY (probably of buſche, Du.) full of 
huſks, or the coats eue, 22 5 
HUS'SARS (of Poland and Hungary) ca. 
valry or ſoldiery fuppos d to have taken their 
names from the hyzza or ſhout they make at 
their firſt onſet ; kr are generally employ'd 
to engage with the Turkiſh horſe ; they are 
cloathed in an odd habit, wearing tygers Nins 
| and thoſe of other wild beaſts hanging at their 
backs, as a defence againſt bad weather; their 
officers are adorned with plumes of feathers, 
and the common ſoldiers have their heads 
ſhaven, with only a wft leſt in the middle, 
and a large Myftacbo hanging down to their 
ſtomach, and on their heads a fur cap with a 
cocks feather ftack in it. e ee 
They are very bold and reſolute ; but are 
more fit for 'a ſudden attack, than a long 
battle; nor are very expert at the ufing their 
fire arms, but are very dextrous at their Sa- 
| bres.” They neither give nor take quarter. 
The emperor of Germany and French king 


' entertains ſome of them in their ſervice. © 


. des - F 1 
in its way. They begin in the north, we 


'  HUS'/SITES, the followers of Jobn Heſs. 
„ | HUS'- . 


HN 


8 SV, is an a lation given, to woman 
d and 70 050 doch in J and à bad 
A in a good fenſe it is a conttaction of 
uſe wiſe, and then fignifies a clean, 

Juftrious woman 5 and in a 


| bad ſenſe, a * re, or careleſs, vetzligent, 


drunken one; and ſometimes it is ohly a note 

of anger. or T7708 as of a mother to her 
Jy, I. e. you naughty girl. 

(d anlibse, Gt.) a pre- 

JACINTH <I cious ſtone, a called 

from its reſet ORR. of the urple flower 

named Hyacinth ; ; of which 1 re are four 


ſorts, thoſe that are intermixed with a ver- 


milion colour ; thoſe of a ſaffron colour; thoſe 
of an amber. colour; 3 and thoſe of a bite 
intermixt with 2. faint. red ; and are either 
oriental. of occidental. Theſe ſtones, either 
engrave or cut fine, and were it not that the 
engraving oftentimes coſts more than the ſtone, 
the! would be more us'd for ſeals, Ge. 
| 408 fon. 2 lyacinth, in medicine, is a 
thine eftuary 0 


L cordial my aality; compoſed 
of divers 
0 ac 


acinth ſtone 

es one * 1550 Ents, and al- 
285 - harts- 5 ; 0 

ather b pulverised or "or pedublh, and 


roots, and divers 

f YA 18 rn INE Gerig e = 
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HY AGINTHIZON'T 8 fot e 

Gr. ow Se de = lining o * violet 
= | 

DES (Þ< called of ag amd 7 di LE 


101 fate a conftelſation ea the ſeven ſtars. 
HYALPN 1 7 7 L. of hy 916 
rtainjng glaſs, glaſſy ton. 

77215 AN va, Gr.) a a kind of beaſt 


Big. * a wolf, very ravenous and ſubtil; 
of Which it is related by ſome writers, that 


he will come in pou of time to . | 


houſes, and learning 
terfeitin E: man's. voice, call 
devour | | 

HYBER'NAL Occidenty the Winter, We | 
or South Weft. That point where the ſun 
ſets at its entrance into the tropick of ok 
corn, i. e. on the ſhorteſt day. 

HYBERNA.: Orient, the Miner, af or 
South Wefl. That point of the horizon where 
the ſyn riſes at its entrance into the deen of 
Ca 555 ng Fa q 6 80 

YDRA (v x.) 2 water nt.; 
pecially that 3 one ſaid by the 
mo to have had an hundred Heads, and 


r names, by coun- 
them out an 


red in the lake Lerna, and to have been kill - 0 
ed by Hereules, and 7 among the ſtars. opens 


HYDRAGOGI/ICAL. - (of vuSzaywyia of 
vIwg, water, and a, Gr. to. lead) pertain- 
ing to the conveyance of water. 

HYDRAUL/ICK (of udpny\ind;, 
Da. ſounding water, of Ve, water, a 


ande, Gr. a pipe) pertais ing PA water-organ, | ing 
Wee . der, ee, 


n 
* 


n x | 
Gr. meaſure ap influ to | 
gravity, denſity, * 

properties belonging to Water. 8 
HYDROMETRIA ( UFpourrgle, Gr. ) the 
menfuration of waters and other fluid” bodies; 
ty, force, velocity, quanti 7 & c. 


ſometimes ates with a 


cient and edi” L. 
| HY'PROPOTE (of ee on). Was 
ter drinker. 2 
HYDROSTAT!ICAL, of or pertaining 
to the doctrine of hydroftaticks. | 
HYDROSTATICAL Balance, an in- 
ſtrument contrived for the eaſy and exact 
finding the ſpecifick gravities of bodies, either 
liquid or ſolid. It eſtimates the degrees of the 
purity of bodies of all kinds, the quality and 
bc of metals, oars or minerals, the 
ler. mixture, adulterations, &. 
of ich te y adequate Judge is the ſpeci 
| we 
| HYGRO-ORGANICAL (of "OY and 
opyarer, Gr.) of or pertaining to veſſels. or 
contrivances for the conveyance of moiſture or 
water. 
| HYGROSTAT CRS (of TR and carl, 
Gr. to weigh) the art of finding the ſpecifick 
weights of moiſt bodies. 
HY'LE 2 (with Alchymiſtt) is their 
H LEC rit matter; of it is matter 
conſideted as produced by nature herſelf; alſo 
called chaos. 
HYLO III (of 51, wood, and 51, life, 
Gr.) ſuch philoſophers hs retired to woods 
_ F 


MEN in Poetry) a term ol invoeꝛ · 

e ee, ſymenet. | 
EN, godof es, 
1 in Anat.) a thin hes or 
ſkin, reſetnbling u piece of parchment, ſup- 
poſed to be'ftretched in the neck of the womb 
of virgins, below the nymphe, and that is 
broke at their defloration, being followed with 

an effuſion of blood. 

HYMEN (in Botany] 2 fine delicate ſkin, 
wherewith flowers are incloſed while in the 
bud, and which burſt as the flower Bows at 


A HYMN (cho, of led, Gr. to cele- 
brate) a ſong or ode in hogour of. God; ora 
8 proper 855 de ſung in henour of ſome 


ity. 
HYMNOL'OGY (Srrohoyia, Gr.) a fg: 
of hymns or pſalms. 


"HYPER'BATION ( eric rn PR 


nch 
ROPHOBI'A' HE "Tg, 
water, and gg., fear, Gr.) a diſtemper 


@ 4 


I a 
- us, Of: ke this is octictious treat aeg dense, thit they took her names 
| br on as 4 figure in grammar, but always ra- a wood of foreſt. 
e ther to be taken notice of as bearing the cha- [| HYSSOPICK' Art, a name gi 0 eby⸗ 
'3 raQter of a ſtrong and violent paſion ; and fo miſtry by” 5 in alluſion to We 
> a figure in rhetorick, is nothing but a tranſpo- in the Pſalms, Purge mit with Hep; becauſe 
„ ſition of thoughts and words, from the natu- | that arr purifies' metals, minerats,” . 5 
er ral order of diſcourſe. HYSTER'ICA (uciga:®-, Gr.) i medicines 
Ys Hon HYPER'BOLA, is the com- againft the diſeaſe o the Lomb, kJ... 
of erbola, in contradiſtinction to Hyper- HYSTER/ICKS (v5ip6 u, Ge) reme= 
r, 25 s of the high gher kind. dies againſt Hyſrerick affections. Ppt Rh 
is HYPERBO/LIFORM Figures (Mathe- | vr, an .OTOM tab: eo rege 5 
ill mat.) ſuch curves as a in their proper- » Gr. to cut the 
s ties to the nature of the Hyperbola, the ſame | Less apy the womb. 
il. that are called Hyperboloidi. N RySTE NN T0 ATOCTA ' A (of 
n- HYPERCRITICKS (Srugegirixs,, Or.)] Tin, a cutting, and 74x®-, Gr Arten) e ant 
over-rigid cenſurers or criticks, who let no- operation mote uſually called the Teeter 
- thing pag — animadvert ſeverely on the . e rept; 
ſlighteſt ault. 31 
ing HY'PO (57s, under, Gr.) a 4 particle. asd IO 5 
in the compoſition of many words. „„ EN * . 
1 HY HOCHON'DRIA (vwox ele | 
at Wl ini 1% ges, Gr. © cartilage) the fides of the | 1 i Roman; T 5, nals J f. OO 
her upper part of the belly about the ork ribs, un- I 55 Greek, are letters of theis 
the der which the liver, ſtomach and ſpleen lie, reſpective alphabets, and v Hebrew is the roth 
nd HYPO!CHY MA. (dN Nb Gr.) a tos in order of that bet, 
the fuſion, a fault in fight, w gnats, cob- I is both a vowel and a conſonant as it "ANT 
Ne. webs, little clouds, @c. ſeem to fly before | pens to ſtand related to other letters, that 
ci the eyes, L. may be joined to it in the ſame ſound or ſylla- 
| HYPOGAS'TRICK. Yin (Anat.) 3 vein | ble. The Flemmings, Iralians, Spaniards and 
and ariſing in the ſame parts with the h ourſelves. pronounce this letter, when a con- 
or artery, and diſcharging itſelf into the aca | ſonant, two different ways. Whenever jcomes 
e or interna, before another yowel in the ſame ſyllable it is 
HYPOGLOT!TIDES (Anar.) two large 22 
rio, glands of the tongue ſituate under it, near the » the vowel is not ſounded in Parliament, 
fick venæ ranulares, and there are two more large 3 Fruit, Height, &c. and tho' it very 
glands on the fide of it. They all filtrate a | often ends foreign words, it never ends Exgiiſb 
heir kind of ſerous matter of the nature of ſaliva, ones: before r, it * the ſound of s, as bird 
ztter which they diſcharge into the mouth by little | rhird, fin, &c. | | 
alſo ducts. JaCl , in an 
HYPOPHILOSPER'MOUS Plants (of enzine much 
life, vo, a leaf, and owigua, Gr. ſeed) | uſed about guns. 
7000s are ſuch as Bo their ſeeds on the back-fides | or mortars, and 
con · of their leaves. is always carried 
HYPOSTAT'ICAL Union (in Theology) along with the 
joca- Wl the union of the human nature with the the | Artillery, for 
| divine. railing up the 
HYPO'THESIS (with Philoſop Axle-tree, if a 
e ot ciples ſuppoſed, as granted for the e e of wheel chance to 
ſup- i any Phenomena, that from thence an intel - be broke; it is 
vom Wh ligible and plauſible account may be given of | likewiſe uſed for 
at h Bl the cauſes and effects of the ena pro- trayerſing large 
| with I poſed. The laying down or ſuppofing ſuch | mortars, ſuch 
_ WH principles to be granted, is called. an Hyporbe. | as thoſeof 18 in- 
ſkin, BY fr. It is not abſolutely neceſſary 15 *. what | ches diameter, 
in the is ſuppoſed be true, but it muſt be palbible, | which are upon 
ws r N and ought alſo to be Low: Dutch car- 
| HYPOTHESIS (with Aſtronomers) Ggni- riages, and for | 
> cele- Bi fs a ſyſtem, and is uſually uſed and under- | elevating them; wo ah 
3 07 1 i flood in reſpect to the univerſe, and in relation | for traverſing the ſea mortars, 88 5 other 
ſome i to the diſpoſitions of the heavens, and the uſes, too tedious to be named: with en- 
motions of the. ſtars ; concerning which an | gine one man is able to raiſe more than fix 
a fing- Hypotbeſis that is elaborately contrived is call - could do without it. See the f 
; ed a ſyſlem: as the Fernen, Capernicas or PR ne 4 Dandy, a Utile, i etc, in- 
ref Hebonian. fellow. . 2 
e HYRST (bypre, Sas.) in the names of 3 e 


— 


"4 


's4 1 
4 
_— 
? : a 
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6 
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= * 
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| ſometimes of cloth of gold. 


: | 
"F A 


:- JACK. at;a Pinch, a hackney parſon, or 
Fa. who officiates for Mea pg ang, a 


emergeneles, without any previous notice. 


 JACK/ANAPES, a: term of contempt for 
2 little; prating, 'whiflling fell. 
JACK-KETCH,, a hangman or common 


JACK (ADAMS, « filly, impertinent 


ACK SPRAT, a diminutive term for a 
weile of a ſmall reputation; allo a dwarf, or 
a perſon of a ſmall ſtatur mee. 
\ JACK, a fort of coat of mail, anciently 
' by horſemen in the wars, not made of 


g0Ws > | „ 2 37 
; jo ina For, acheat or ſharper, 


wern by h Wars, 7 | 
folid iron, but of many pry of iron faſtened 
0 


together; theſe jacks ſome ſort, of tenants, 
who held lands, were obliged to provide upon 
any invaſion made-upon the country, 

JACK in a Lanthorn, a certain meteor, or 
clammy vapour in the air, which reflects 
Kght in the dark, commonly haunting church- 

ras, fens, marſhes and privies, as ſteaming 

t of a fat ſoil, and there bovering about where 
Tere is a continual flux of air: It appears like 
a candle and lanthorn, and ſometimes leads 
travellers out of their way. * | 

Ack AL, a wild beaſt about the big- 
neſs of a ſpaniel-dog, with black ſhagged hair, 


who in the evening hunts for prey for the lion, | /i 


and follows it with open cry; to whom the 
hon liſtens, and follows to ſeize it: For the 
3 will not eat of it, till the lion is 


atisfied, and afterwards feeds on what he 


I eaves. | | 5 
_ JACK'ET (jacquette, F.) a ſhort coat an- 


ciently worn by horſemen, over their armour 
and cuiraſſes; it was made of cotton or 


filk ſtitch' d between two light ſtaffs, and 

JAC'OBITISH (of Facobus, Fames) in- 
elined to the principles of Facobrtes, or attach- 
ed to the intereſt of king James the II. or the 
Pretender, commonly the Chevalier de 


ge, : | ; 
ADE (gaad, a goad, or ſpur.) r. A horſe 
* ſpirit; a hired horſe, à worthleſs nag. 
Alas! what weights are theſe that load my 
heart ! LE 5 
1 am as dull as winter · ſtarved ſheep, 
Tir d as a jade in over loaden cart. 


| 81176 
So have I ſeen with armed heel, 
A wright beſtride a common Wel, 
While ſtill the more he kick d and ſpurr d, 
The lefs the ſullen jade has ſtir 24g. 
e 
"Falſe ſteps but help them to renew their 
5 race, | Roo 
As, after ſrumbling, jade; will werd tal: 
-- WO. EO Outs 
2. A ſorry woman, 2 word of contempt, © 
Zut ſhe, the cunningeſt jade alive, 5 
Says, tis the readieſt way to thrive, 8 
Zy 4haring female bounties,  Orepney- 


\ 


St. George, - 


| 


. 


In dia monde, pearl, and rich brocaden, 
Sde ſhines the fitſc of batter d % % 


5 * * p 
N . Vs ts 3 
97 2 2 . E * 
wry . N ? % 
fs, 


$> 


And flutters in ber prides. 
. a ; | | LAS ; 2 8 I : ij : 
to weary, | e 


JA'DISH, ſpoken of a borſe (of zun, Sar. 
'a goad or ſpur, q, d. one that will not ge 
without the ſpur) lazy, apt to be tired. 
' JADE, a greeviſh ſtone, bordering on the 
colour of olive, eſteemed for its hardneſs and 
virtues, by the Turks and Poles, who adorn 
their fine fabres with it; and it is faid to be 
a preſervative againſt the nephritick colick, 
 JAIL-Bird, a priſoner, See Godt, 
JAM ) (with Miners) a ridge of rock 
AMB F or tone, that nips off the 
. JAUMPB ) vein of bar and hinders them 


f Krane it. , | | | 
| JAMAICA mud, a ſort of ſpeckle wood, 


of which cabiners, &c, are made. 
IAM'BICK Perſe, is fo called of the Ian- 
bick feet, of which it chiefly conſiſts, which 
are one and one long ſyllable, as me. 
It is the moſt various of all other forts of 
verſe, being of three ſorts ; Diameter, Trime- 
ter, or Senarie: The laſt of which is moſt in 
uſe ; this conſiſts chiefly in Tambick feet; but 
has now. and then a Spondee and Trocbee, as 
wis, iþ a Rom 1 viribus ruit, © n 
St. FJAMES-wort, an herb. 
JANUAR (is ſuppoſed to take its name of 
Janus, an ancient king of Traly, or of Jannu. 
à pretended deity, whom the K 0 ſuppos d 
preſided over the beginnings of all buſineſs: 
And by others, of janua, L. a gate, it being, 
as it were, the entrance to the reſt of the 
months) January, the firſt month in the year, 
is repreſented in painting all in white, like 


ſnow or haar-froſt, blowing his fingers; hold- | 


inginthe left arm a billet, and Auarius ſtanding 
by his fide, At this time cakes of new meal 
and ſalt were offered to Janus, together with 
new wine and frankincenſe. 1 5 
IAR DESS 2 (with Horſemen) are cal- 
JAR DONS [4 lous and hard ſ wellings in the 
' hinder legs of an horſe, ſeated on the outſide 
of the hoof, as the ſpavin is on the inſide. 


A JARE (of jarra, Span.) an carthen vel- * 


ſel well known, of oil it contains from 18 to 
36 gallons, 8 
. eee pres either of garriem, 
L. prating, as Minſbecu ſuppoſes, or of guer- 
reyant, F. brawling, according to Skinner) difa- 
| 7 oY between perſons, falling out, quar- 


JAS'PER, is commonly taken for a pre- 
| cious ſtone ; but is rather, reckoped among 
marb'es.” It is of various colours; but the 
moſt beautiful is green, and that which i 
moſt eſteemed is full of little ſpots, ſcattered 
here and there upon the green. Some value 
the purple coloured very highly + ſome is of 
à carnation colony; red, roſe-coloured, ſtriped, 


- 


| 


white, and of many other colours. 
2 9 8 e 2 5 Ne 410 
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10 275 e repreſen 
Lo bonds arent, and 3 
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JATRALIP!TICA, that a 
that cures by friction, and the application of 


— _ plaſters. I 5 1 FAY 

OCH M'IST- Ea 2 fn oe, 17 5 e 5 

of lagi phys * —— „ j | . ICH' ADE Eh NN 670 

a chym 22 4—ů 1 — who uſes or pre- "ICHTF HY | 

7 = e eee 
IA/T ROMA THEMAT/ICIAN- 1 

rie a and Jas 


mathemptlcian) 2 


qe, 21 fi, Mo e 
g f walten ale 1 
MY (from v. es of Dut.),” 


þ ice, = | 
85 oo be ae. cold, 
JA VARIS = ſort Amer; n ae > chin | 
that has its navel _ 220 2 ns : na oh 21 25 
22 
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. in un- lone 1 . 
1ͤ—— RE on 
ſtin 4 prota e chat cid J . the ey phark 
— Fre e. e ee ee 
* 7 1 3 293. tt"; + 58s; 

ie of 

anus 

o8'd 

eſs; 

th "Tok (Lis, Dan, 1 3 

ea into a l ſubſtance 

e wind. It ia the by a cold air o fi 


an | nitre, which in 
i, of the water, and 
wth E mc,” qe 
exibility, infeeble and 1 
9 the parts to-which . 2 
H Dien (ich, I ang deinen „ Teut. to . 


bemia, who ſexved in the x. | 

rench wars 
Kee a Gn MN, where he was Tür 4 1 
. 4 38 his. motto, e i 
that war againft — nos ae 8 2 
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ran = 
the 


See 1 
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1. 7 : pecu 
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come e Jeb 


1 1 


L. of 
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rale or manner of expreſ- | for. 


IDIOMAT e l fem, or 


after the mi 


ee ing to Dec 


1 35 


Ben 105 


* , . | neſs 
*% Re, idols, and Na eius, to . t.) 


1 : 151 


Ties = IDOL ATR LT, ” > Ret 
SE 12 ze Gow Gags. "Tha en 
1 ; ral underſtood all im 
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* a : - 


bt r 
7955 Oh ly or 
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* to idols. i K 
und neſs 


Fage) Grace, eee Gi ian, L. 
ele, 
4 (ug of mo,, Figure 
Yu little gay poem, con- 
for | raining a ra ye gpl or narration of ne as 
MESSE Y 
jd 5. OUSLY (aver Jalonfie 70 with 
ou 
. JEALIOUSNESS N „ F. welbtyp 
35 * Xdluwia, Gr.) ſuſpit dy 
ECTICA'TION (with N p 
wing oe — felt in the pulſe of a 
ſick perſon, which indichtes that the brain, 
is e is attacked 
San emp le 
dryneſs, 
{SSQPARDDUS, basson. f 
OPARDOUSNES8, — 
TEO'PARDED (prob. of the French — 


ER Fase of Wr L. 

l * 5 

mimick, for 3 — 4 the mimieks 

1 or geſtures in breaking their 

WE pany) 4 2 jocoſe 1. 

ormer t WR „ * 
83 


ESVITES (fo _ of us) a end 
of the Romi el of Fe) of -monks 

'of the ſociety of Feſus, ſe founded'b No- 
tius Loyola, a Span daldie, about 12 


surreal (of 4. fre, 5. 2 re- 
lögieus order, ſo er from Feſus) after 
| PESTS r "the th ng Wipe 
| rms Peruvieine. 1 * 
„458 See Fear. motor, 
Er. 2 or wer ofthe edlobr 


rab ae eee en 


4 11 of faſhiooing and weigh the king's 
of | and, delfve Gd trek 


ring \it out by duch Wörlitz 28 the 


is | _— 8 from ee Poe. 


ee wy ziniug to ehe e 
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IGNOBLE en pn 575 


pe meanneſs of birth. 


| ©; IGNOMINTOUSNESS {of 1. 


knie, F nd ng weft; Ba Pee 


1ONDRAWDE, un Rey: My f- 


oor ne ns 
ori, an 'puited Ae Bend 0 ah" 


Tonen ess tans, L. UE: 


* 


2 tending to 


* m ib" aac ns "Af * 
P * af 8 
+ 4 OO 7 F 2 : 651 3a 
J ICT 7 I Fs % 
£- ne 9 
Ay * & 
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"(FRET LONG Feld, 4 mt 1 


ILE T- . K. 
ILVACK bad” P 
al .wringiag or of e th 
are ſtopped up, f of — or ine. 


| with ſharp humoursz or when the upper 


of any entrail finks or falls jnto the te lower, | 
the ſame that is calles Chordapſur and Nu 


tus, L. 
ILLACRYMABLENESS i li 
8 of weeping f Ree 115 


L 3 (ilaquearus, Ly) in- com. 


ared. 
LA TIVEI V Log une, L J by way of 


inference 

ILL/GALLY (iegitime, P.): not accord- 
ing to lar. 

ILLE'GALNESS, of in neg. and legalitas, 
L.) contrarineſs to Jaw, 


. ILLEGTH{MATENESS tim 
L. * . my — ce aer 


ſpuriouſ 
Dr (Hiberalite Li) tg 
gardlineſs, unbountifulneſs, anneſs of vir, | 
ILL-NA'TUREDNESS {of ill, a contrac- 


tion of S pel, Sax. nature, L. and neſs) un- 
3 diſpoki ; eee. ett. ritt, | w 
ILLU'MNATIVE (illuminere, . duni. 

ten. 
, 1.) to mu- 


ILLU'MINED, 2 term uſed anciently of 


ſuch ag had been baptized, ated ſprang from a 


cuſtom of putting a lighted taper in the hand 
of the baptized, 2 the faith and 
received thereby 
LLUSIVENESS 7285 . 
ILLU'SORINESS 
nature ; alſo . 
ILLUS/TRIOUSNESS (of l * il. 
lafire qualite, F.) illuſtrious quality, famouſ- 
2 5, 
IMAGE (isage, L.) a 2 roy re- 
pas of an object, a ſmooth, 
ell poliſhed ſurface ; but — uſed 94 


2 reproſentaticn or likeneſs of = thiag; 
natural or artificial z a ſtatue or pi 


To IMAGE, to repreſent. 
. — (in Rbeterici) the at 


IMAGES (in Diſconrſs) any- choughs ts | | 


2 — which preſent a ki 
ri to the mind 3 An 


. 


” mUD. 
ran 7.) unknowingneſs, upſilfulneſs, | ſenſe; fuck Ace pr 
a kind of Un 
In. Lo, ontring raking. ing tte the foul, 
pecially in e point of amours. 4 "nds 


| 


[ 
| 
[1 
| 


DM Y 


4to 


1 


„ and to ſkew them 
IMAGES (in E 
t and ſu 
IMAGE (in Þ wh Te pa: 
by means of the organs — LAOS, 


it conceives” and forms idea, 


| 


. blaneſs of im V. 
- 2 2 . (0 . 1. 
neſe) fantaſtickne not | 
exiſt wk but only in the fey. K be" 
MAGINA TION, is ag ROO n of 
= mind to the 5 5 han an 
orporeal thing in t 
ie in p $0w'® 0 Ved ulty HT 


of certain traces and i FE t 
before made on the brain by nfs 


ACINA*TIONISTS, ——.— 


ee Fon 


* 
. ws 
1 w na: 25 about TP e 
— . rol or 


fu 
* 1 


but here: 05 in moſt cities i te Imams, 


'An Ban Nrw W F.) 

an NB being entered on ſhip-] 
MEASED fo io and bs, Fj made low- 

value ; mixt metal, 

1 1% Kirk (of (of im and barely, F.) 

ranged in battle array, _ ay 


1 1. BEICILNESS (ins 
) weakneſs, blech 5 
"An IMBEL/LISHING (imbellifſement F.) 
an imbelliſhment, ornament or beautifying. 
. _ THBEZ/ZLEMENT, waſte, conſumption, 
poil. 
2 (of in and blare, on made 


IMBLA/ZONARY. F.) 
ad colours with ccat-armou 2 . 1 

1" IMBOS/SMENT, beet e 2 fort 
of carving or engraving, on which the figures 
n on which ther are 
m 

IM BORDERED (of . F.) 
23 85 b 4 


8 8 


75 a bowel, ha ary the bowels taken out. 
{Law term) tampering 
3 a jury, the penalty of which is 20 pounds, 
Leer? the bnment at the pleaſure of the judge. 
To IMBROWN (from bnun, Sax.. brown.) 


| to make brown, todarken to obſcure, to cloud. 
j M = 2 n Where 
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be foot grow, black, 


| A0 in thy } pocket giagling daf fene ſous. | | 
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 imbrowon'd, 


40 pg Ty THBROP. 2, To fieep; to — alt 


12 much ot 4 
ere Mo oy a NY Mod fo 4 


70 as all imbru'dthe 


"FILA TOM Wen, Civil — 
l as ut a FIT is bow he drew, 
Whoſe arrows iy; blood choir wing imbrue, | 


Sandys. 

"Theſe, where two ways in equal parts divide, | 

The dtreful monſtet from a far 9 1 

„Tuo bleeding ba depending at het fide ; 

2 29 . 5 "a. ma * ſhe 
- And in the hearts feed bitch Jan. 


IMITABLENESS 155 * L. Rs 
. and neſs) a capableneſs of being, i imi- 


: e (imitations, 1.) done by | 
+ Imitation 
IMM AcwHATENESS (of 0 calorie, 
L. immacule, F . and neſs), ſporleſneſs, unde. 
filedne ſo. 
IMMA'NE (inomanus,. L.) hugensſs, vaſt- 
' neſs, outragiouſnels, 
IMMARCES S'SIBLENESS {of iannarce 


Bit, L., and neſs) never-fadirig nature, Sc. 


 . IMM ATERTALNESS ;(immaterialite, . 

F. ) a not being made up of matter ; alſo a. 
not being to the matter or purpoſe, | 

: 1 „ MATURE'NESS (immaturus, L.) : un · 


ripene 
iert Tus (of Ren” I; | 
immadiat, F.) preſentneſs, a following another 


thing without any thing coming between |. 


alſo the acting without means. 
ö I1MMED!ICABLENESS (of immedicabilin 
L. and ne 145 ) incurableneſs. 
IMMEM'ORABLENESS (of 3 immemora- 
„b., L. and neſs) unworthineſs to be remem- 


IMMEMO'RIAL (in a Law Senſe) as time 

© immemorial, that was before the reign. of our 
ng Edward it... 
IMMEMORIALNESS. (of, ede 

7 and neſs) the deing out of e beyond 
IMM ENSE/NESS (of inmen/ic 
menſte, F.) vaſtneſs, unmea ſu 

"hab s, hugeneſs, 


5 4 im- 


. whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated. 
as CE app (of in neg. | 


& & 


1 


* c 
Bus 1 8 I 
+. £ I * 
i 4 * 
7 : 
4 


I.) Vant of 


ra ee great» | lighted. 
An amplitude or extenſion, | 
5 — . be equalled by any finite meaſure 


L. and 29 Gb of be» 1 


iy ing meaſure 


K ** \ Ode VT * on * * 8 
N W ; 8 
WM \., 17 ES 


ting metals or ee, into ſome corrofive 
matter ta reduce m to powder. 1 

IMMERSION ; (with: Afronemers) Agni- 
1, that any planet is 
within the ſhadow of another, as in eclip ſes, 


e 5 8 ION. (u gerte che yt 


rt | and whenever the [ſhadow of the eclipſing 


begins to fall on the body eclipſed, t 
(ng here of ho Inge 5 hey 

it goes out of the aer t tis = 
time of the Emerſton. e 


pm rn met bodus, L.) the being out of me. 
| thod, or contrary to method; irregularity. 


IMIMINENTNESS (of umi, L. and 


229 readineſs to come upon us, c. being 
as it were hanging juſt over our heads. 
*"IMMOD'ERATENESS (of rmmoderatio, 


L. and /e] immoderation. 


IMMODESTLY e. 270995 Lan 
ment, Fr) without modeſty. - . 


IMMOD'ESTNESS es %, 5 „ 


F.). want of modeſty, orſhamefaced- 
neis. 


= IMMOR' ALxES8 (of. for ;and eite, 
morality, or contrarineſs to mo- 
Te. Ven of — lewdnefs, 


IMMOR'T AL1ZED Ge, F.) 
— * — immortal. 
1M MO R'TALNESS: \(immertalitas, L, 
immortalite, F.) the Rate of that which is im- 
mortal, a never dying. 
IMMQVE'ABLENESS. (fmmobilitar, L. 
immobillite, F.) unmoveableneſs. | 
; EMMU!T ABLENESS/ (inimiutabilitas, L. 
| ammucabilies, F.) unchangeableneſs. 5 
[IMMUTAB ITY (in Cod) is an incom- 
een attribute, and is a freedom from 
all kind af change or unconftancy z both as 


to his nature and purpoſes. 


Moral IMMUTABILITY- (in God) con- 
ſiſts in his. not bein g liable to any change in 


„his thoughts or. deſigns ; but that what he 


wills he bas willed from all eternity.  - 
To IMP the wings of ae ene, to tar- 
niſh or ſully his reputation, 

To IMP the feathersof time with pleaſure, 
Ce. to divert one's ſelf, wich recreation, 
An IMPAIR'ING - (probably of in 

A IMPAIR'MENT.F and Pejorare, I..) 
a diminiſhing, leſfening, making worſe, Cc. 
| IMPALE'MENT, an-execution by driviig 
a take, @&c. through a man's bod. 

IMP A N'NELLED. (probably of in and 
| Paneguy, F. 2 ſquare piece) inrolled, or put into 
the roll, containing the names of j Jury+men- 

IMPAR/ADISED (of in and parad: 19 L. 
ane ee Gre) enjoying a pun e de 
Milton. 

General AR. ANR, BY hen it i 
ſet down and entered in 1 terms, with - 
out any ſpecial elauſGG. 

Special 1 MPARLANCE, 1 when the 
party * day to anſwer, 2 


ng to come 


35 IMMETHODICALNESS (of im te in 


e ag; — . 
/ Halle, F.) difinterettedneſs, a not favouring 


? or inclining to to on party, e en to 
another. 

i ee (of S (of ehre L. | 

75 7 impaſſubjtiec, F Comm, ſuffering. 

IMPAS'SIONED (of Ra ng F.) 

e wrought vp to a paſſion, Milton. 

IMPA IENTNESS' (of imparientia; I.. 

3 inpatience, a uneaſineſs of mind under fuf- f: 

E ferings 5 alſo {or paſſion. 

| IMPEACH'ABLE, any art or liable to be | | 

d impeached. 

8 To. IMPEARL! (of in and pert, 705 to 
form into pearls of de w. 

% | IMPEGCABLENESS (of Tame. L. 


6 = to nne Ae TO. 
br wr hd, (with Gardener inoculate or | 
ted. | + $4: 71 K. 
4. IMPENDING (impendens, 1.) "habging 
; over the head, being at hand. 4 
at, IMPEN'ETR ABLENESS (impenttrabili- | 


o- t F. of impenetrabilis, L.) uncapableneſs of 
fs, bring-penetrated, pierced, © Neo en inte; in- 


etrability. it 
F.) ""IMPEN'ITENTNESS bereue, 1.5 
impenitence, unrelentingneſs, a hardneſs of 
L, heart, which cauſes a man ee tn fn, 
m- and aol ers him from ri ny. 
IMPERCEP TIBLENESS bree. i per- 
1. ceptible, F. of inpen „ L.) unperceivable 
| quality, or uncapableaeſs of Wer 
2 | les ned Fg nn ans want of perfection, 
6 unperfeQneſs, deiect; he want of ſom 
m- that is requiſite or e 
rom the thing, F. of L. 
h as An IMPERFEC!TION. (with Printers 


; eee Lp 
con- ache er e rſe& book. | 


in IMPE* RIOU SNESS (imperiofitar,” 1.) 44 
oo perious, lordly, rang: Ec. 3 of 
tar- IMPER/ISHABLE (of and per 
5 F.) uncapable of perifting- Vt 22 
ſure, IMPE ax one Leeni, wa, 
that eannot be 

of in IMPRRTU DATION dene free from | 
„ .) trouble of mind, fereneneſs, calmneſs; ' 

&c, IMPER/TINENT NESS (of ſpins | 


wing WI F. of in -negat; and pertinent, L. 
to) extravagance,/ nonſenſe, abſurdneſe; us|. 


| W TIE hard dunni 


* 44 _ + ae $47 nh 4 SCA K 8 9 ; 
Ia i det 2 ; 5 ” : Lf rat * ES? 4 8 
2 bs 2 9 A % I OY aro COTE * ET a” „„ gs” 
8 x . 8 8 ; 1 > 
9 x Mt 1 dy * 7 * 2 
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- 1 
- * 1 . 
. 7 3 7 1 *F 6 1 


2, |" IMPPFOUSNES wi hiinfingF; 
{ | irreligion, -1 angodl; 59 * n 45 


en iti vp 1303 ef: 2 
" "PMPLANT ATION; fig OC 


oy * - 47 2 
rü ton bby 6h 


7270 e 


"ola, wrap up in, &es; © mern 
TIMPLICITNESS: itatus or fun- 
[rag = 4 being f ar or in 


Te S ee 
buſineſs ; to keep in tr 


IMPOROU „ 4 denz As wo, 
For the want of pores for the en of Fiveat, 


vapour, Ar. 1 * 
— (of 2 7.) 


L. ea or prefling, 
DIM rr adore two _ 
e Ly) » 1 


eee 


IMPOS!TS (in g gegen 


ſonable. 8 2 ny 
IMPOS'S eus 9 


| called Chaperets, th ey being the bart on which 


the feet of bs a ſtand, or the itals ts 
| | pilaſfers, that ſupport arches, - The! 


are mee to their orders. * 


Tuſtan has à plinth only; the Dorick two 


over' the two faces; the Corinthian and” Com- 
pate have warmer; eee and other modt. 


dings; '! 
i IMPOSTUMATED: (hben, e 


0 an impoſtamation, i. e. 2 athering or cole 
lection of corrupt. matter in the body. 


* IMPREOMABLENTSS ff i ble, 
F. and 7 5 of Teng — 
IMPREGNATED e-, . 
bones, imbibed, TED. 2 1 e 2 _ 
\IMPREG/NED has 1 ieh - 


ted. Mien. 


To IMPRESOSC Wia er Haben, ie to N 


] theminto the publick ſervice. | 
© IMPRESSED (ef impreſs, gr 


and reaſonable or ill-timed — wy L149 
t into e (of. inper bins, L.. 
nen- neſs) the being impracticable to be N | 
, L. ableneſs, or the having no way. 
WM IMPETRABLE {of inperrabilis, 
fitons L. and neſs) ee of being botden or ob- 
n it is by entreaty, | 
with- IMPETRA!TION. {in 04 Statuxer) the | 
ketting of benefices and church offices before. | com 
en the WW hand from the church of Rome, which be- 
adding "IF to the king, or * ly Patron. 


im uenee, 
Narr Tres re | 
1 


1 1 
F Ks? 3 n 
— . 
8 * 2 — T : ——— 
4h44 % „„ 4 


8 6 _ 
e. 
get 
„ * 0 
* . 0 * ; - 
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: 
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faces crowned ; the fonick 4 larmier'or-crown. 


IM . ERISH Nr 88 | 
LiY a being made poor. 
MPRAC'TICABLENESS (of i - 
1 aſs) impoflibleneſs 1 to be 


av 
— A pegs — 


* 
> FR *. ah > 4 —— 
. 8 — 9 * rr 
_ ——- Fa gs , wy * 
3 


p LOA REIN oma 
— 


1 LM 
an im on calfa | 
1 — 2 into the ins Se ade rn 43 | 


— de fo LEE 


ſembling them, which are conveyed by 
ſ e —— eue, = 
Tmpre peciet or mpreſſions, being ma 
and — ate rendered intelligible; by 
active intellect, and being thus 8 
they ere thus termed ps erpteſſed from others. 
IMPRESISION (with Philoſophers) is a 
derm — — of objects, which 
. Ar te make ſome mark or impref- 
Gon on the ſenſes, the mind and the memory. 
» IMPRESSIVE: (af 7 uy bi) n to 
ſs or makinganimprefiion.. - 
RAST, money eee te lden, 


compelled into 
IMPRIMING (with — is the mut 
or aldodging a wild hoaſt ; 


WE To EN Ess (prod. of * 
wm rg pon wh or try, g d. . 
ire by Tay or trial, ud 
„in and probys, L.. good) - 
— improyed|or made better. 
.AMPROV VDENTN ESS (improvidertia,, 
Ly — of E, or taking hought 


| imprud entia L. ; 
3 of —.— 


5 — 
— unad vi 
uvtion, Ar. F. 


e (/mpudentia, \L,) | 


Hameleſneſs, e, ere of ERIE 8ivjki- 
n F. 
IMPULSIVENESS, 


1 


. wane 9 — e Sibel. 
pa” — PTY (of inpuereeti 


| hs, eee 
IN. — with Horſemen) js to 1 


| bread or dre ſa kita, by expreſian — 


N derſtood, the eee e che 
the 


and 
? ABSTINENCE. {of is pag, and ow: | 


nentia, L.) intemperance. 
A, _ — . Ae, 7 
L. a unappronchs 
_pa-come-at-ableurk. * ? M1 ' 
-INACEVRACY „ | 


INAC-CURATENESS' . 1. 11 
che went of gcrumey, 


8 (of i⸗ — 


NAA e {of dnadevr- , 


" _— and nes) inaguertancy; e Hunt +1 — 
fofficienthy. 


or care; a not minding, 


5 bl {inalienpble;F. of 


an ̃ YL tide. bt the eh As 
ban) 6 Eg W ; 


E 25 * 1 * 1 * 7 
: * * I * 
3 6 N ; 
* * 1 
J. 


5 — vou 


8 (HR WW. a | 
9 A 


Lan * 
” 1 * 7 7 pe 9 % : * 
4 25 ii , 
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8. 
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* Fg » 
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 INAMTABLENESS {of inamabilis,/L, and 
15 unlovelineſs, undeſervingneſs of love, 
INAM'OUR (of in and amor, L.) to 
9 love, to indear the affection. | 
AP'PLICABLENESS (of is and ap. 
2 — L. and eſe) uncapableneſs of being 


en of i * 1 
| 104 I..) the being not — +3 


IN ARTIFI 'CIALNESS (of | So” 
1 and neſs). artleſneſs, ualileneſs ts: ba 
been performed by a work man. 
INAUDIBLE ESS dar inexdibils l. an 
neſs) uneapableneſs of being heard- 
IN AU GURATED aer) be. 
ing admitted into the college of  Augurs (n- 
. mong the ere et d an 
. office gr ut 
IN AUSPI'CIOUSNESS. (of inawuſpicatue, 


4 ee eee ee eee 


E unfortunateneſs, 
: INICAJ „name or title given dy the 
AS eruaians to their kings and 
* blood. 1 . 
— ENCY ( — L) 
growing hobby. ſome internal motion and 
mentation, or by friction. 


""INCAMERA!TION bin the: apoſtolick 


de- chancery;Þt; Rome) the union gf fame- land, 


right er tnvenue ta the dominian af the pope. 
INCANTA'TIQN,; wards or ceremonies 
_— RISE to raiſe Jevils; a de abuſe 


n 
INCAR nk (of 3 F.) 
the want, of qualities, -power or paits ſufficient 
or neceſkary te do or 


Impolling, farciog { -INCAPAICITY: 1 * — of Banger 


(with the Roman Catbeliati) is of two kinds; 
the one renders the ptorifion.of a henefice null 
in its origine, as want of a diſpenſation: for age 
in a minor, legitimation in a baſtard, natura - 
kzation in a ſateianer, Mc. the other is ac- 
che provißons, which at 
firſt were valid, as gr ievous offences and 
crimes, @s. which vacate eee all 
intents, and render the holding it jrregu 
' INCAPA'CIQUSNESS (of —— 7 Tok 
1 the wanting capacity, room or ſpace. 
INCARNATED eee L. having 
: taken upon hign's allo ſup- 
plied. or filled ug with pew fleſh. . 
INCARINATIVE Bandage (with 5 Sve 
20 a let irh a none or eye at ane end of it, 
7 — ATION ET 5 47 
2 po 
us“ gold, by me pe ver 15 oy” 


— T 

"within 2 fact of g * 

caſtle or brick, as canduits are. 
INCENSE, a kind of aromatick and odife- 


- alienaxe, L. and agi) incapablenets of mheing goue gu, iſſuing out of incifiors mage in the 
alianated, or trans-ecred 


* 
z 


5 the ancients e 5 


* N TY : 
a BE" 
"> 3 4 
8 
1 


Wh of Vo lee mind 

N tel 10 accounted the beit; it is white 

ad enges Withlo; not el hi | 

ſed on the fire — Kindles ito a 

flame; the female is foft' and d a thore 

my avall , and of a leſs agreeable ſcent. 
- Both ron 


oF 


IN 


indtes; that of ' Fup/tts 1 degren 


— = 


— IFIONY 4 . a a) 6 * V + 
as e F _— * ee, © * 9 g * * 1 
. 4757 " 4 —— 1 8 * r 
© II % R * * E EL] f at 
7 E 4 
; 4 N © 
4 8 - 
J * 3 * fy 
» 
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'"INCLINATION of d yhines of 80 
PETE bf the ecip= 
'Sarurn males att” "of 2 le- 


that of Bury err N 


and Heathens, 12 98 ee. led than 2 ; th be Stood Fenus is 
with their . * : . — Ad 7 hb; that's © Snot 
" INCEN'SED (incenſin or 1. I 2 2 7 
to burn) perfsmed or f med with incenſe. "INCLINE ike, 1 EL het! F. J 
ED (of TaſMſur, uf founder, L. 5 Te bend, to lan, de bend rowards any 
to kindle) p prone to nger er bert. re 7 
10 4% L. ) of ot per- Her "houſe inclineth be Sth, 4 hor 
eee achs unto the grad. Prov, A. 18. | 
INCE FPITIVE ? Stin to this phe 


22 e hs 


for inſtance ;z à point 


ſelf, but is incepti ve of it ed np. hg x ora mary. 
an yk gfe BT ret} Hu Fi: ad 3 2 
by it tion is ca producing à ſur- | 2, To be fav: ann 
fice, which hath breadth. te beyinaing. l 7. 
INCES'SANTNESS, eontinuatheſs, un- 18 Doch his majeſty F 
ceaſintzneſß. . dh 
Spiritual IN'CEST, is, han, a vicar, — He ſeem indiffetemes © 
1 N enjoys The mother * 1 Or tather f yipg more rar, 
daughter, 7. e. holds t  benefic ces, the ein e ee ae apres f. mY; 
12 depends upon fl collatipn oz | To 88 T; * tendency 6p, 
— INCESTBQUINESS 5 1 1 8 5 e The titiety few ef fleep, 
and neſs 3 rnal copulation Nev ns, with ſoſt ub Ps 
one that tos near of I $55 
epd rare the wecken Pe. ro amb Fas ae" 
TIO one TE 5 5 N 2. 
a made y 
upon. Ns 5 GR Parker LA 27 
INCIDENT (in a Paas) > an epiſle or | With dee — Treks, 
particular action, we xcipal ac- {| 2 to ſome being, of Sagerir kind, 
tion or Jepending on And made, 5 
INCIDENTAL, ann e eee Fer and 
oceaſiena / Aci. X 
| INCIDENTAL ALNESS, the ality of hagr 22) Bo enting th, Teaning forwards, 
dr sg Tal tha ht. in <li x nat. » 
| up in a-c | - 5 
fl) Halen. e 
1 un Theloting quality. 5 
s | INCOG/__ lot isa 


5 
8 90 N ata 


INCLE'ME 
\\nmierciful, rigo els 
RG y 
DI 12 
cfolneſs * a e e 


heart inc/ines, Ai Erh 


„ 


1) Wien, vt e well rg 


INCL 
_ 8 natura 
CLINA . | 
bang) ij the a able thay t ture, 45 i =D ad — 5 
— which is pepe dial plane, | throw® and let to Ve never fo Jong in a vio- 
a with the Min, 32 hot fire; ind "therefore in ancient 1 
1 ; * 


„een 15 hs . 
EE IT 
. n 3 T 


n R * * * . . 7 60 ke 8 
8 n 3 C * 2 n 4 R N 
* r * * , "I Akt SI © INS 16, "IR 
2, , p 4 4 * $4 » n 37 ed * 
N 4 * 3 Benn. . ! PER * * 
Do. 4 * * 7 * * 
- W y 
* 


3 7 5 


. ders, were made of und 


1 | 
ev ke thi this 


FRE 1 5 DEE mo pet 
| ALY} 8 


as nk Vale, and 
l We * uu art he wid 
ata 4x . „where the 5 
| ahi cloth by 3 egen e, 
rown Into NN and be 
were 2 out 17 5 ver tha wy 
to r of — 
king anus Venetur, © that 
Ih intendant of the 


min 4 For * 8 82 this mineral, ae) 6 Aſt 


1 AN te the 
aud pare From ky pd chat Rig rds 


Bos in OG e 

| t in do t. 

or al L in hoy rw. yr — this 
ew by long e bn broad, 


t into a 
| eng fr for ſome minutes, & fo one cram 


COMMENSUR ABLE Quanti 
(wid Meteo are ſuch, wi 5 55 
nd aliquot er any common meaſure at 


as the diagonal and 
a Tug that each of thoſe 


inite aliquot parts, as the halt, 
eee 
fo (mall, can po y the 


7 | 


OWENS RARER (gt in- 
n .). uncapable 


| 


1 N or of 1 9 


3 


| W NESS (in and. e OR 
. incomple! finiſhed q 76A 5 

NCOMP SEDNESS, diforgeredneſy, the 

bein out of ftame, or diſturbed in mind. 

1 CD (PRESSIBLE (of in ne and com. 

ed fot th gethe e . N 15 . 

irn BILITY an incapa - 

2 PRESSIBLENESS e 

Se css, of ality, na. 


that cannot be 
LIABLENESS * 15 100 


e L.) nature or quality that 
ee ee ne 


INCON'ORUOUSNESS (incongreitar, 
95 e e unfitneh, Gab. 


fNcon'Stuy ENTNESs, i 
L.] weakneſs of arguing, 8 


does not . 2 cannot be fairly drawn 
from the prem 
INCONSIDERABLENTSS, worthleſnet, 
Ve. not worthy of regard or natice..., 
© INCONSIDERAT NESS, (inconfideran- 
L.] want of thought, thoughtleſneſs. 
.INCONSISTUENTNESS (of ie neg. con- 
; (ot L. and neſs) a a ard ag, 
cbnſiſting with; a 
INCONSOLABLENESS. SS, a * 2 N un» 
comfortableneſs, | or that will not admit of 
1 
IN 8 inc . 
unſteadineſ th, changes fickleneſs. 4 ) 
STABLENESS In inconte- 
rl e r Fa 
eO NTNESS {of incontinen= 
a, L.) incontinence, a not abſtaining from 
unlawful deſires, lack of moderation in luſts 


a 


 rhenfured by any 0 and affections p ubchaftity, 
| Wc MMENSURATENESS G . in beg ee JENTNESS {of incorwenier, 
25 8 L. and ſe). — — — of n 
able quality. „ e $ (of in and con- 
._ INCOMMO/ 5 {incommeditas, 2 7, I. en e "belngeonrert- 
L. e e neſs, | b 808 po terablen 
 veniency. £24 R/PORALNESS of incorperalitas 
a RB 3 
wicabilis, L..) * | P (incor L. in- 
uncapabi 2 of . being imparted to other a F.) imbodied, formed or admitted into 
| INCOMPACT "NESS {of 2 „0A don or ſociety. 
the being not 3:1 9nd or cloſe joined toge:!  INCOR'PORATED (with chilli] mix- 
Loos 0.9 085,120 $2.94 2 WI; 7 ed well or united, as the paiticles _ body 
INCOM PARA rable | - with thoſe of another, ſo as to n an uii- 
nature or quality form ſ ee, 51s . 
en rente er rss bf bub 1. 
a being atible ; 
hn Sa an Ea neh GnLENESs (of of ie le, 
INCO N'SABLENFS 0 x: of In 22 4 TE * 2 
campen are, uncapableneſt at not be 
N or FD  INCORKUPTIBIULTY { (with. r 
_ INCOM'PE Friss re ians) is an ina en 
of encompetens, So 25a ſufficiency, 4 a TI ASSA”TION, a rendring ring flvids 
INCOMPETIBLENESS (ef /= neg.” ai | thicker an” before by by” the mixture 1 les 
. F.) the condition of 2 \ thing, ha hiker tha be 


| 


* 


r 4 INCREATE 


2 mM mw kr ou 


js done for two reaſons, the pne fs? to fave 


IN 


INCREA'TE (of i in neg- and craatus, L.) 
n that which does hot depend upon rpg 
by creation uncgeated, 

INCRFDULOUSNESS (inert 5 
increduliti; Fi) undelieving temper, &. 

Err lactoaching diſ- 
poſition or vality, 

INCRUST'ED (ineruflatus, L.) made lato 
a hard cruſt. 

INCRUSTED Column (in Arebitecture) is 
a column conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of ſlender | 
branches of ſome precious marble, agate; jaſ- 
per, &c. maſticated or cemented around a 
mould of brick, or any other matter; which 


the precious ſtones, or to make them appear 
of, an uncommon largeneſs, by the neatneſs 
and cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, when the 
maſtick is of the ſame colour. 

IN/CUBATED (incubatus, L..) brooded or 
hovered 6ver, as by a bird on her eggs or neft, 

INCULP ABLENESS lien abi, L.) 
unblameableneſs, - &c. © 

INCUMBENCY (of incumbent, L.) a 
plying, performing, occupying. 

An INCUM'BENT' (of — L. to 
labour ftrenuouſly 3 
his whole ſtudy te diſchargs his function) a 


„ 


nent dr fn, he cure of ſouls, . genera 


that enj 
INCU'RABLENESS, incapableneſs of be- 
ng cured. 

INC U'RIOUSNESS (of incurioſus, L). 
careleſneſs, heedleſneſs, 

INCURVA'TION of the Rayt of Lighr 
(in why art is the variation of a ray of lighr, 
from Hoe in which its motion would: 
have 83 were it not for the reſiſtances 
made by the thickneſs of the medium thro* 
which it paſſes, ſo as to hinder its ſtrait 
courſe, and turn it aſide. 

Nb AM MACEMENr (of eee, 
F.) dammage, hurt, prejudice. 

INDECENTNESS  (indecentia, L. jnde- 
cence, F.) unbecomingneſs, unſcemlineſs, un- 
handſomneſs. 

INDEFATIGABLENESS ( indefatigabj- 
lis, L.) unwearied diligence or application. 

INDE/FINITE ' Pronouns (with Gramma- 
riant) are ſuch that have a looſe and undeter- 
mined fignification, and are called either in- 
definite Pronouns, Perſonal, | as © whoſoever, 
whatſoeyer, each, other : Or, Pronouns inde- 
faite, which relate both to perſan and thing ; 
as, any, one, none, and the et ber. 

IN DEF/IINITENESS, ö of 
bounds or limits, unlimitednefs. 

INDEL/IBLENESS (of indelibilis, L. ) un- 
capableneſs of being blotted out or deſtroy d. 

I NDEMON'STRABLENESS (indemon. 
— L.) incapableneſs 'of vs demon- 


INDEN/TURE (ingentura, 5 } an agree- 
ment or contract between two or more perſon The | 
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becauſe he ought to bend 


s #7 I : 
ing to another copy,” which contains the ſame 
covenants and articles to he kept by the other 


* ty, 

INDE PENIDENT- (with Meaphyſciam) 
is when one thing does not depend on eu 
av its cauſe, 

INDEPEN'DENCE (independance, 755 ade 
| foluteneſs, a having no dependance on another, 

INDEPENDENTISM, the ftate or con- 
dition of being independent. 

INPEPENDENTS, a ſect of Proveflant 
diſſenters, who deny all ſubordination in the 
minittry, Ind hold that every particular church 
or | congregation are inveſted with tufficient 
power to act and do every thing, that rel» tes 
to religious government, within itſelf, and is 
not at all ſubject or accountable to any other 
church or churches, or their deputies, nor to 


| their aſſemblics or ſynods. 


bey allow that” tho” one chorch may ad- 
viſe or reprove another, yet * no authority 
to cenſure. or excommunicate, that there i no 
abſolute . occaſion; for ſynods or councils at all, 
and that their reſolutions are to be confidered 
,only as wiſe or ppudent. advices, and not as 
deciſons to be peremptorily obey d. 
As to the general articles of fan h and 
tiſe in all other matters they agree. == 
lity of Proteftantse 
INDETER'MINED Problem {with Mathe- 
maticians) is one which. is capable of an iu nite 


number of anſwers; as to wy oor two nom- 


bers, whoſe ſur, together with their product, 


| ſhall be equal jo 2 given number; or to make 


a 'rhomboid- ſuch, that the rectangle under 
the fides be equal to a given ſquare ; both of 
which problems will have infinite ſolutions, 
INDEX (of a Logarichm ,-is the charaQter 
or expcnent of t, and jg that figure,” which 


 ſhews of how many places the abſolute nom- 
| ber belonging 0 the _Logarithm does conhift, 


and of what;opture” it is, whether it be an 


integer or fraction. Thus in this Logaricbes 


2. 562293, the number. ſtanding on the left 
hand of the point is called the Index, and ſhews 
that the adſolute number anſwering to it con- 
fiſts of three places; for it is always one more” 
than the Jzdex. Again, if the abſolute num- 
ber be a fraction, then the Jade of the Lo- 
garithm hath a u 6ga; and is marked 
thus, . 562293» 
Rad toe of a Ruartity (with Algebraifts) 
8 ſhewing to what power it is to 
„ 22 43 ſhews that à is to be in- 
„ Sees: 7 
IN. DExEs of Powers (in Algebra) ul 
exponents of powers : Thus 2 is the Iader or 
Exponent of the ſecond power. or ſquare, 3 of 
the- third power or cube, 4 of the fourth 
power or biquadrate, &c,, - . , 
INDICA!TION: — (with Phyficians) 
thoſe indications that ſhew how the diſeaſe js 
to de removed reer ee, Moigi 
nt time 
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er judgment; 
8 ANDISPEN'SIBLENESS (of ig and diſs 


ey 
A dat ge 1878 IN. 

INDICATIONS Pre erwarory, are. | ae 
that ew What is to be done for the pre ſerva- 
tion and continuance of health. © | 

- INDICATIONS Val, are ſuch as reſpect 
che life of the parient, his ſtrength and way 
- living. 

IN DIC'A TIVE (of indicationt, LY ſhew- 
tag or declaring. 


voc Tin (of indie, L.) told, ſhew'd, 
declared; alſo accuſed or impeached in a court | 


= judicature. 

INDIC'TION (with Chronolegers) the ſ pace 
of 15 years: This account began at the dif- 
miſſion of the council of Nice, A. C. 3124 
Indi&ton alſo ſigniſſes the convocation of an 
eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, as of a ſynod or con. 
21 and even a diet. 


INDIF'FERENTNESS Cindiſerentis, TY 


e F.) the having little or no con. 
dern or affection for; alſo middle nature or 
quality, neither beſt or worſt. 

IN DIGENTNESS (iadigentia, L. n 
gence, F.) needineſs, poverty. 

INDIGES T'EDNESS (of indigeftus, I. . 
indigete, F. and neſs) the not being digeſted 3 
contuſedneſs, want of order. 


r reg Wü N uncapablencſ of 


being digeſted. 

 INDIG'NANT Guest, 1.) angry. 
IN Dico a kind of ſtony ſubſtance, 

INDIGO brought from the eaſt- ward, 
uſed in dying blue. It is a fecula procured 
from the leaves of a ſhrub, frequent in the 
aß and eg. Indies, where they plant and 
cultivate it with great care ; hen it is ripe, 
. e. when the leaves are brittle, and break 
by only touching, they cut them, tie them 
up in bondies, and lay them to rot in large 


| vatsof river or f. ring water. In three or tour. 
days the water bvils by mere force of the plant 


hearing it, Sc. upon this they ſtir it ap with 
large poles, and then letting it ſtand to ſettle 
again, take out the wood, which is now void 


both of leaves and hark. Afterwards they 
continue to ſtir what remains at bottom divers 
times 3 after it has ſettled for good, they let 
out the water, take the ſediment which re- 


mains at- bottom, put it into forms or moulds, 


and expoſe it in the air to dry 5 and this is 


indi 


are the 5j laſt modes of the firſt figure, ex- 
preſſed by the barbarous words Baralipton, 


© Celantis, Dabitis, Friſeſomorum. 


INDIRECT'NESS (of indirefus, L.) un- 
fair dealing or management. 
IN DISCERNUBLENESS, unicapableneſs 
of being diſcerned. - 
INDISCERPIBLENESS (of in neg. and 
di ſcerptus, L.) a term vſed by e ge 
ſigoĩſ a being inſeparable. 
INDISCREET'NESS, want of Ulepetion 
;vpendence; inconſideration. 


80. | 
INDIRECT! Modes or Syllogiſm (in Lagict) 


1 


| 


N £34 1 — 


penſers f. of „ L.) "pnelpablenel of 
being diſpenſed wit 
IN DISPO/SED (of in neg. and 4 Port, 
e red in body or mind, ſick. 
NDISPU!TABLENESS,-« unqueſtionable- 
neſs, ſo great certainty as not to be argued 
againſt, 
INDISSOL'V ABLENESS, uneapableneſs 


; of being diſſolved, e. 


INDISTIN'GUISHABLENESS (of . 
a AR L.) vncapableneſs to be diſtin. 

ed, 

INDIVISIBLENESS (Indi wviſibiliti, F. 
indieviſibilis, L. and weſe) uncapablencſs of be- 
ing divided, 

INDIVIS'IBLES (indivifibilia, L. ) things 
that cannot be divided, 

INDO'CIBLENESS 

- INDO'CILNESS 


(sndocilitas, L. in. 
docilize, F.) un. 


ſenſibleneſs of pain or grief; alſo an vncon. 


cernedneſs, regardleſneſs. 

To 1NDORS'E (endyſſer, F. ) to write one's 

rame on the back of a money bill. 
INDOW'MENT (of in and dowaire, F. 2 


dowry) a" beſtowment ; a gift of nature, an 


accompliſhment, 3s to nature gifts or parts. 
655 N DUB iTABLENESS, undoubtednef, 
C , 
INDUC/TIVE (of induBur, L.) apt to 
induce or lead into. Milten, 
INDUL'GENCES (with Roman Catbulich) 
pardons which the Church gives to penitents, 
in remitting the puniſhment due to their ſis, 
which otherwiſe they would be obliged to un- 
„eicher in this world or in purgatory. 
INDUL'GENTNESS (isdulgentia, L.) in- 
dulgence z Andulgent nature. 
INDU'RANCE, dealt. ſuffering, hold - 
or out 
RA'TION,. a giving a harder con- 
Ghence-to things by a greater ſolidity of their 
particles; ; or a diſſipation of the thinner parts 
of any matter, ſo that the remainder is left 
harder. 
INDUST R IOUSNESS (id fra, L;) 
induſtry, pains taking, diligence, labour, 
IN EFFABLENESS (:ngffadilis, L.) un- 
ſpeakableneſs, &c. - 
INEFFICA'CIOUSNESS (inzfficax, L.) 
ineffectualneſs. 
INEFF CAC - (inefficacite, F. 
INEFFEC/TUALNESS S of inefficas, L. 
inefficacy, unfruitfulneſs. _ 
INEL'EGANT (inclegans, L..) unelaquent; 
alſo not having any pages or beauty, 
Sc. 
INEL/EGANTNESS (inelegantia, L.) 
_ INEL'LEGANCY F want of elegar- 
ey, beauty, grace, &c, 
INE/QUABLENESS (of in neg; and qua 
bil, L.) uncapablenets of being made equal 
or eye, _ 
INE ALNESS (of in neg. equalits 
L. inegalile, F. and neſs) inequality. 
IN ISLA F natural Days, tho + 


F.) made or become 


fun, is ſuppoſed vl ar] to meaſure our time 
equally, * it is rey for from doing ſo; and 
2s it is impoſſible for a g6od clock or move- 


ment to kee * time with the ſun ; ſu one that | 


is truly ſuch, will meaſure time more truly} 
ang go exadter than any ſun · dial. 

+ The reaſon of the inequality of natural 
days, is, that the motion of the earth itſelf, | 
round its axis, is not exactly equal or regular, 
but is ſometimes ſwiſter and ſometimes flower; 

INENERGETHCAL Bodies (with Natu. 
ral;fs) are ſuch as dre unactive and ſlugtiſn. 

INERRABLEN ESS (of in and errabilis, 
L.) in fallibility, uncapadleneſs of erring. 
S'TIMABLENESS (of inaefttmavilie, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being juftly valued, eſ- 
teemed, c. 
' INEV!1TABLENESS (inevitable, F. ) un- 
zvoidableneſs. 

INEXCU'SABLENESS ze 5 
uncapableneſs, or andeſervingneſs to be 

cuſed. 

INEXHAUSTIBLENESS, aneopablneſ 
of being emptied or drawn dry, 

INEX/ORABLENESS: (inexorabilis, . ) 
temper or humour nat to be intreated, 
 INEXPE/DIENCY (of i in neg. and cape. 
dient, L.) inconveniency, unfitneſs. 


' INEXPE/RIENCEDNESS, want of ex- 


PFINEXPUABLENESS (inexpiabiliy,, L.) 
uncapableneſs of being expisted. 

INEXPLICABLENEss (inexplicabilis, 

L.) uncapableneſs of being explained. 

INEXPRESSIBLENESS (of in neg. and 
expreſſus, L, and weſe) uncapablebeſs of being 
expreſſed, 

INEXPUG!NABLENESS (inexpugnabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being conquered or N 
come by fight, invincibleneſs. 

 INEXTIN'GUISHABLENESS beau. 
guibilts, L.) unquenchableneſs. 5 

INEXT iRP'ABLENESS (inextirpabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being rooted out. 

INE X"T RICABLENESS (ineatricabilis, 
15 uncapabletieſs" of beivg diſentangled or 
extricated. 

INF AULIBLENESS Cinfallibiliz; E. outs! 
erring quality, eee of dectiving-or 
being dr ceived: 

IN'FAMOUSNESS (of le, 1 Ju- 
famy, infamous quality, conditidn, Sc. 

INFAT'UATED (7 Kalt L. "infarue, 

oliſh, beſotted, pre- 
poſſeſſed in favout of a per ſon or thing, which 
does ne t deſerve it; o far hat he can * uy 
be diſabus c. 

INFEC/TIOUSNESS (of dean, * - 15 
fectious nature, So. 

INFECAIVE, apt or tending to a 
or infection. 

INFECUND/NESS (of infeccunditai, L.) 
unfruitfu neſs, barienneſs. 

INFELICITOUS (infelix, 1 unbappy- 


| 


I N 
INFERNALNESS (the being of the n 
ture, tempet or Uiſpoſition. of . Hell 
quality. 

IN'FINITE Unfinitus, L, inflnd F.)1 bound 
lefs, endleſs, that has no bounds, terms or 
limits : infinite implies. a contradiction, to 
have terms or bounds to its eſſence, and in 
this ſenſe God only is infinite. The words is 
alſo uſed to Ggnify that which had a begin- 
ning, but ſhall have no end, as angels and 
human ſouls. ö 
INFINITE (in ez F. inflaitur, L.) 1. 
Unbounded, boundlefs, unlimited, immenſe. - 

Impoſſible it is, that God ſhould withdraw 
his preſence from any thing, becauſe the very 
ſubſtance of God is infinite. Hooker, 

What's time, when on eternity we think ? 
A thouſand ages in that ſea muſt ſinle 
Time's nothing but a word; a million 
ls full as far from infinite as one. Denbam. 
Thou RE reign pow r, whoſe ſecret will con- 
trouls 

The inward bent and motiap 2 oor fouls! 
Why haft thou plac'd ſuch 5 degrees 
Between the cauſe and eure of my diſeaſe 

j Prior. 
Even an angel's comprehenfive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haſt wrooght ;1; 
Our vaſt conceptions are by ſwelling 8 
Swallow d and loſt in-1nfintte, to nought.-- 
2. It is hyperbollically uſed for large, great 3 
as in infinite ſpace or eke 08 thould ſay, 
millions of ages or miles. be 6-3 

INFINITE Line (in Geometry) an ĩndeñ 
nite or undeter minate li ne, ” hic h no andy 
or limits are preſcribed. 

IN FINIT E in it 5 (in eee is 
not that which is only ſo in reference to us, 
the ſand, ſtars, Ec. becauſe their number 
cannot be diſcovered by any man; but as God. 

INFINITE, in reſpect to os, as the ſand, 
ftars, &c. becauſe. their number cannot be 
_ diſcovered by any man. | 

Infinitely-INFINITE Fra&iems (in Aritb- 
merick) are thoſe: whoſe numerator being one, 
| are together equal to unite ; from whence it is 
deduced that there are progreflions py 
farther than' one kind of infinity. 

INFINITENESS {in God) is an incommu- 
nicable attribute; by which is meant, that 
he is not bounded by place, ſpace or duration; 
-but is without limits or bounds, without be - 
ginni"g or end. 

INFUNETUDE {of izfaitus, L.) infinite- 
neſs, boundleſneſs. Af1iror, 

. 'INFIRM'NESS (#nfirmitas, L.) weakneſs, 
feed! eneſs of body, ficknefs. | 
INFLAM/MABLENESS (of infammabl-, 
F. of inflammare, L.) capableneſs of being i in- 

flamed or ſet on fire. 

| INFLAMMATION (in Medicine) a bliſ- 
tering heat, a tumour occaſioned by an ob- 
ſtruction, dy means whereof the bleod in the 


INF E'RIORNESS (inferiorite,” F. or of 
e L. and . lower rank or eee 


fleſh and muſcles, flowing into ſ part faſter 
| N nigh 15-5 wes than 


- 


2 windy ſwelling, 


1 


than: nean run off again, fwells. _ and cules 
a tenfion with an unuſual e redneſs | 


and heat, 
>INELA'FE Expreſſion, an ration fwel- 
2 big ors 3: but to uo great pur- 


"INFLATION (in Meticine) « puſfing up, 
che extenſion of 2 pan cs. 
cahoned. by windy humours. 

INFLEC'TION (with Grammar.) is the 


" N 22 4 * 


' Fariation of ,nquns and verbs in their ſeveral 


Seer — and Tanne 
INFLEC- 


"1 + , 1+ TION Point 
| of any Curve 
(Geometry) i is 

that point or 

place where 
the curve be- 


back again a 
contrary way; 
As for in- 

— ſtaace, when 

a curve line 

m A, F, K, 
is: 8 and wh convex towards 
any right line, as A, B, or towards a fixt 
point, as the point F, which divides the con- 


cave from the convex part, and conſequently 


is ut the beginning of the one, and the end 
of the other; it is called the point of inflec- 
tion, as long as the curve be continued on to- 
wards F, keeps its courſe the ſame ; but the 
pant K is called the point of retrogreſſion, 
where it begins to refie back again towards 
that part or ſide where it took its original. 
INF LET ION (in Opriets). « multiplex 
reflection of the rays of light, cauſed by the 


unequal thickneſs of any medium; fo that |- 


the motion or progreſs of the ray is hindered | 
from going on in a right line, and is in ected 
or bent back on the inſide by a curve. 
n (of infra, beneath, | 
and mundanus, L.) beneath or. 1 8 the | 
world. | 
To INR AN CISE (of ee 3 es F.) 


- to ſet free, to give one his liberty; to — 


2 freeman or denizen; to incorporate into 
« ſociety or body politic. 

INF RAN'CHI 5 SEM ENT ( affrenchiſſument, 
F.) a' making free, Sc. alſo delivery, dif- 
charge, releaſe. 

INFRAN/GIBLENESS (of: infrangibils, 
L.) vncapableneſs of being broken. | 

INF REQUENCY | (af t, 1.) 
ſeldomneſs. 

To INFUMATE (infamart, L. -) wiſcioke 


or dry in the ſmoke. 


INGENI'ER. See Engineer... | 
INGLORIOUSNESS (of inglorius, 1.0 


diſhonourabſeneſs, c. 


IN'GRESS (with A franamers) ſigniſies the 
ſun's entring the firſt ſcruple of one of the 
tour cardinal f:gns ; — 5 
| 


Sins to bend | 


. mus TA De 1.) tha 
| may not or cannot be taſted, 

INHAB'/IT ABLENESS (of 1484 
Nb unſitneſe or incommodiouſneſs to be in- 
ited 
IN HER/ITANCE (jus 8 L. 
| beri „F.) an eſtate, whether it come by 
| ſucee n or purchaſez as, every fee fimple 
and fee tall. 

INHOLDER (of inne — healwan, Sax, 
to hold or keep) an inn-keeperz alſo a mafter 
of a houſe, 

INHOSPITABLENESS (of inhoſcitalitar, 
L.) inhoſpitable temper or behaviour; diſ- 
courteouſneſs to ſtrangers or gueſts, 


Buma nite, F.) i is as it were à putting off, or 
ſtripping one's ſelf of human nature; ſavage 
nature, cruelty, barbarity, | 

INIMI'TABLENESS (inimitabilis, I.) 
quality, &c. that cannot be imitated. 

INITIA'LIA (among the Romans) a name 
given to the myftries of Ceres. 

To INJOY! (of in and jour, F.) to take 
pleaſure i * 5 alſo to poſſeſs. 

INJOY'MENT (of Is and jou; Hence, F.) 
pleaſure, poſſeſſion 

IN JUDI'CIOUSNESS (of in neg. and 


| INJU'RIOUSNESS. (of injurieſus, L.) 
hurtful quality, injury, wrong, Ce. 
IN'JURY (wica Civilians) a private offence 
committed defignedly, and with an evil inten- 
tion to any man's rgudice, 

I/NK- Horn (of inci, Dur. and hops, Sax.) 
a veſſel to hold inkx. 

INKINESS of inch, Dut.) inky nature; 
alſo ſmearedneſs or being blotted with ink. 

. INLARGE'MENT ſelargiſſement, F.) an 
enlarging or making more large ; 5 an Expatiate 
ing or treating more large 

An INLAV, an inl work, or what is 
inlaid. Milton. c 

INLAYD' Fork (of in s R Sax.) 
worked in wood or metal, with ſeveral pieces 


| of different colours curiouſly -put together, 


See Marg . 

INLIGHT/ENED (of in and lih'gan, Sar. 
to make light) having received, or being made 
light ; being made to 1 4 what was before 
unknown: 

IN-MATES (in Lo) are ſuch. as for mo- 
Hex dwell Jointly i in the ſame houſe with ano- 
tber man, but in ent rooms, paſſing in 
and out at the ſame door, ng not being able 
to N ap Foc 2 .. 
IN MOST Fu * ox.) mo 
inward, | 125 | 

_ INLY, ;owardly, Milton. 8 

INNs of Court, are four particular houſes 
or colleges for the entertainment of ſtudents 
in the law, Ii. 

Gray's INN, anciently the manor houſe of 


baron W in the reign of king Edward 111. 
- Lincir'q 


þ 


INHU/MANNESS (!nbumanitaz, L. in- 


3 F.) want of judgement, diſcretion, | 


\ oY 


3 3 
. N 


- Lincoln's Nerv, firſt boilt, for bis own 
dwelling houſe, by Henry £99 earl of 
Lincoln, 

The two Temples, the inner and the mid- 
dle, which were anciently the habitation of 
the "knights per ery to which the outward 

Temple was afterwards, called Eſ 
= e, 

of Chan . e eight, appointed for 
won ſtudents in the law. 

1. Barnard's INN, which once belong'd' 
to Dr. Macworth, dean of Lincoln; and in 
the poſſeffion of one Lionel Barnard, ' 

2. Clements INN, once a meſſuage belong- 
bg go _ pariſh of St. Clement"s Danes, 

Ford's INN, ſome time the dwelling 
wk 0 2 de Her erſy, and afterwards of 
the Cliffords, earls of mberland, of whom 
it was rented, 

4. Furnival's INN, once the een of 
Sir * Richard Furnival, and afterwards of the 
Talbots, earls of Shrewsbury. ; 

5. Lion's INN, once a private houſe, 
known by the name of the Black-Lion, 

6. New INN, once the dwell houſe of Sir 
J. Tyncaulx, which has been alſo called Our 
7 c In. 

_ *3 INN, ſo called, work it fog 
477 nged to the merchants of the ſtaple. 
$ 7 Apr. the dwelling | 

1020 e The wy, armourer of London. 

And alſo Serjeants INN, two houſes of a 
higher rank, ſet out for the judges and ſer- 


jeants at Jaw. 
INN-HOLDERS were 
incor Anno 1505, 
They conſiſt of a maſter, 
three wardens, about 
24 aſſiſtants, and 112 on | 
the livery. Their ar- 
morial enfigns are azure, 
a chevron argent be- 
tween three oat-garbes 
2 or, on a chief of the ſe- 
cond, St. Julian's croſs ſable, Their creſt a 
ſtar on a belmet and torſe involv'd in clouds. 
Their ſupporters two horſes. Their hall is 
en College- hill. 
INNATE'NESS (of imatus, L. and neſs) 
inbornneſs, inbredneſs, eee 
INN AVIIGABLENESS (of inna vigabilis, 
L.) unfitneſs to be ſailed in. 
INNOCENTNESS, guiltleſneſs, harm- 
leſneſs; alſo ſimpleneſs. 
INNOC'UOUSNESS (of jnnocuus, L.) 
harmleſneſs, | 
INNU/'MERABLENESS (of innumerabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being numbered. 


—— 


INNU!MEROUS \ immumerus. L.) innv- | es 
in a council held at — eſtabliſied new 
conſtitutions, com whole — | 


merable, Milton. 


INOBE/DIENCE (incbedienti, L.) dif- 
obedience. 


INOFFEN'/SIVENESS (of # in and offenſove, | 
F.) innocentneſs, harmleſneſi. 


1 „ * 


„„ 


IN 
| | INOFFI'CIOUSNESS (of imfcioſus, I..) 
backwardneſs in. doing any good office. 

INOR/DINATE Proportion (in Numbers) 
is as follows ; ſuppoſe three 

rank, and three others proportionate to —— 
in another, then compare them in a different 
order; as theſe three numbers 2 3 9 being 
in one ranle, and theſe three other 8 24 36 in 
a other rank proportional to the precedent in 
a different order, ſo that 2 ſhall be to 3 28 44 
to 36, and 3 to 9 as 8 to 24 ; then caſt away 
the mean terms in each rank, conclude the 
firſt 2 in the firſt rank js to the laſt 9, as 8, 
the firſt of the other rank, to the laſt 36. 
 INOR'DINATENESS (of inordinatus, L.) 
immoderateneſs, extravagantneſs. 

INPACE (i. e. in peace) a term uſed by the 
monłæs for a priſon, where ſuch of them are 
ſhut up as have committed any grievous fault, L. 

INPENY and CUTPENY (O04, Rec.) 
money paid by the cuſtom of ſome manors 
upon the alienation of tenants, Cc. 

IN Procin# (in procinfu, . in readineſs, 
ready, Milton, 

INQUEST (in Law) ani in a ju- 
. 7 A _ and ſometimes the 
jury itſelf is io called, as the grand jury, at 
| Hick's ball, eall'd the Grand Ingueft. The 
court” of Conſcience at the Guild hall of the 
city of London, for determining complaints 
preferr d by freemen one againſt another, upon 
account of debts under 40 ſhillings is call's 
ma court of Inqueſt. 7 20 

NQUISTTIVENESS iſitus, 
and 91 inquiſitive — th defice to 
know every thing. 
| INQUISU'TION (in Spain, Ponal, &c.) 


| an ecclefiaftical court of the church of Bens, 


erected for the putting a ſtop to Hereſy, and 
the puniſhment of Hereticks. The riſe and 
| progrefs of this court ſceras to have been as 
follows. 

ee eee ee eee 
fion of the emperor Conſtantine the Great, 


and puniſhed Hereſy with excommunication ; 
but after the emperors became Chriftians, 
they ordered that ſuch as has been convicted 
of Hereſy and excommunicated, ſhould de ba- 
niſhed and their eftates confiſcated ; this prac- 
tice was continued till about the year 800 af- 
ter Chriſt, when the power of the weſtern 
biſhops was enlarg'd to the authority of citing 
perſons to their courts, and to convict and 
puniſh them by penances or impriſonment. 
This continued till the XIIth century, 
when Hereſy, as it was then call'd, being 
much en ereaſed by the Albigenſes and Walden- 
„ pope Gregory the IXth in the year 1229, 


ment of them to the bi biſhops; but afterwards 


sent, he . e e oE this i n- 
Aauiſitien 


none but the biſhops examined into doctrines 


he thinking that the biſhops were too indul- 
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ufs tion to the Dominicans, who for their 
eruelty were baniſhed from Thoulouſe by the 
inhabitants. Hoke! e 
And fo this court was never firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in France ; but vas received by Jraly, 
except the kingdom of Naples; and in Spain 
and Portugal and the countries depending. 
This court or tribunal takes cognizance of 
Hereſy, Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, Sodomy 
and Polygamy ; and the people of thoſe coun- 
tries ſo very much dread it, that parents deli- 
ver up their children, and huſbands their 
wives to its officers, without ſo much as dar- 
ing to murmur in the leaſt. ic 3 
"Yo Piwapel they ere a theatre capable of 
containing 3000 perſons, on which they place 
a very rich altar; having ſeats fix'd on each 
fide of it, in the form of aß amphitheatre, 
where the criminals a e placed, and over a- 
gainſt them there is a high chair, to which 
they are fingly called by one of the inquiſitors, 
to hear their crimes and eondemnation. | 
The priſoners know their doom by the 
clothes they wear that day, for th:ſe who 
| wear their own clothes are diſcharged, upon 
paying a fine: they that have a Sante Benito, 
or a ſtrait yellow-coat without ſleeves, charged 
with a St. Andrew's croſs, have their lives 


ſpares, but their effects are | forfeited to the 


royal chamber; and to pay the expences of the 
inquiſition: they that have flames of red 
ſerge ſewed on their Santo Benito without any 
cxoſs, are convicted of having been pardoned 
before, and threatened to be burnt, if ever 
they relapſe again; but thoſe which beſides 
theſe. have their own pictures round their 
Santo Benito, with'figures of devils, are con- 
demned to die. 8 Ss mt 
The perſons charged with or ſuſpected of 
Hereſy, are ſhut up'in diſmal dungeons, and 
there confin'd” for ſeveral months, till they 
accuſe themſelves, being never let to know 
their accuſers, or confronted by witneſſes; 
their friends go into mourning for them as if 
dead, and dare not either ſolicit their pardon 
or come near them, and are often forced to 
Ay their country for-fear of being ſent to the 
inquiſition likewiſe, | we nol 
Several other countries befides thoſe above 
mentioned, have had inquiſitions; but the 
have been leid down, by reaſon of the extraor- 
dinary ſeverity and cruelty uſed in the punith-, 
ment of thoſe call'd offenders „ 
The power of the inquiſition is alſo very 
much curbed in the republick of Venice, 


where it ſeems rather to be a political inſtru- 


ment to preſerye the ſtate than the church. 

In the Indies it is ſevere to extravagancy, 
for tho* there muſt be the oaths of ſeyen wit - 
peſſes to condemn a perſon, yet flaves and 
children are allowed to be witneſſes againſt 
bim, and the perſon is tortured till he accuſes 
- himſelf, the ſlighteſt expreſſion againſt the 
church or office of inquifition, which they call 


— E 2 


quiſitors, and the wifitor General, He 
was firſt appointed by pope Urban IV, in the 
year 1263, whoſe power was inlarged ſo far 
at laſt by ſundry popes, that in 1564, pope 
Pius IV. and afterwards Pius V, not only 
commanded all eccleſiaſtical perſons to ſubmit 
to him, but ordered all princes, judges and 
other miniſters, to put the orders of the In. 
ful ſitor General in execution, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to preſide over the ecclefiaſtical court, and 
judge of all matters of faith, hereſy, doc · 
trine, Se. . 8 a 1 . 
The inguiſitors being clergymen, do not pro- 
nounce the ſentence of death; but form an 
act, . wherein they ſay, the criminal convic- 
ted of ſuch a crime by his own confeſſion, is 
with much reluctancy given up to the ſecular 
power to be puniſhed according to his own 
demerits. This they give to the ſeven judges, 
who attend on the left fide of the altar, who 
condemn the criminal firſt to be banged 
and then burnt ; but the Jexos are burnt alive, 
INQUISITORS (in Cato) fheriffs, coro- 
ners, Cc. who have power to enquire in cer- 
tain caſes, 5 5 a 
\INRICH'MENT (of enricbir, F.) an in- 
riching or being inriched, imbelliſhment, &c, 
INSA'NABLENESS (ioſenabilir, L.) in- 
curablenefs, . - 
IN5A'NENESS of inſanvs, E.) unhealth- 
tulneſs; alſo madneſs, TG 
_ INSAN'GUIN'D (of in and ſanguinatue, 
L.) rendered bloody, drenched with diood, 
INSA/TIABLENESS (of inſatiabilis, I.] 
3 3, uncapableneis of being ſatiſ- 
ed. ” IR 


| 1NSA'TIATENESS (inſatietas, L.) unſa- 


tisfiedneſs. f | 
INSCRI'BABLE, that may be inſcribed 
or contained. in other figures, as a triangle, 

ſquare, &c. in a circle, 9, 

INSCRI'BED (in Geometry) a figure is ſaid 
to be inſcribed in another, when all the angles 
of the figure inſcribed touch either the, angles, 
fides or planes of the other figure, : 

INSCRIBED Hyberbo/a (with Ceometrici- 
ans) is ſuch an one as lies entirely within the 
_ of its aſymptotes, as the conical byper- 
bola doth. _ PETS IE LEES: | 

I1NSCRU'TABLENESS (of ixſcrutabili, 

L.) unſearchableneſs. * * ihe: 

_ INSCULP'ED (inſculptus, L. inſculpe, F. 
engraved, carved, or cut, x 
INSECERENESS I of in and ſecuritat, 

INSECURITY” IL.) . 4 

INSENS/IBLENESS (of inſenſibilis, I.) 
voidneſs of ſenſe ; ſenſeleſneſs. + 

.INSEP/AR ABLENESS. (of inſeparabili, 

L.) inſeparable quality or condition. 
INSERTTION (in Phy/icks) the implies: 

tion of one part within another. 

INSID/IQUSNESS (of infidioſus, L.) ful- 


neſs of wiles, deceitfulneſs, craftineſs. 


- Þy the name of the holy voce, 9 lufficient. 


INSIGNIFICANTNESS (of is neg- ard 
| * fegnificantisy 


S [ AU, new ws .. 


abilit, 
4 F.) 
ur itas, 
„ . 
11715 
mplicz: 
.) fol 


fcantia 


. 
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Je; cantia, L.) confiderableneſs; worthler- 


den. ns hat | 
INSINUA/TION (with Rhetericians) is a 

crafty addreſs - or beginning of an oration, 

whereby the orator {lily creeps into the favour 


of the audience. | 
INSIN'UATINGNESS (of :nfinuativus, 
INSIN'/UATIVENESS F L=) infinuating 

nature, engagingneſs,, winmingneſss. 


INSIP'IDNESS (infpidus, L.) unſaveri- 
neſs, the want of tafte or reliſh. © _ 
1NSO'Ci ABLENESS (inſeciabilis, L.) un- 
fitneſs. for ſociety, unſociable temper. 
IN'SOLATED (inſelatus, L.) laid in the 
ſun, bleached. Rb 
IN'SOLENTNESS (inſolentia, L.) inſo- 
lence, haughtineſs, ſaucineſs. a 
INSOLUBLENESS (of inſolubilis, L.) 
uncapableneſs of being looſed or reſolved. 


INSOL'VENTNESS (of in neg. and ſel- | 


were, L.) incapacity of paying debts, &c. 
INSPIR/ITED (of 7nſcire, F. or in and 
INSPIS'SATE (inſpiſſatus, L.) thickened, 
INST A'BLENESS (iaffabilitas, L. infla- 
tilite, F.) unſtedfaftneſs, &c, unconſtancy, 
kckleneſe, uncertainty, * 
To INSTALL (of in and ral, Sax. or 


inſtaller, F.) to put into poſſeſſion ot an office, | 


order, or benefice ; properly the placing of a 
clergyman in a cathedral church, or a knight 
of the garter in his ſtall, where every one has 
his particular ſtall or ſeat, 

An INSTANT (with Pbilaſ.) is defined 
to be an indiyiſible in time, that is neither time 
nor a part of it; whereto nevertheleſs all the 
parts of time are joined; of Lis of time ſo 
ſmall, that it can't be divided; or, as others 
define it, an inſtant is an inſtantly ſmall part 
of duration, that takes up the time of only 
one idea in our minds, without the ſueceſſion 
of N wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion 
at all, 

A temporary INSTANT, is a part of time 
that immediately precedes another ; and thus 
the laſt inſtant of a day really and immediate- 
Ane the firſt inſtant of the following 
A natural INSTANT, is what we other- 
wiſe call the priority of nature, which is ob- 
ſerved in things that are ſubordinated in act- 
ing; as. firſt and ſecond cauſes ; cauſes and 
their effects. N 

A rational INSTANT, is not any real In. 
fant, but a point which the underſtanding 
canceives to have been before ſome other In. 
fant ; founded on the nature of the things 
which occafion it to be conceived, 

IN'STANTNESS (of ian, L. and neſs) 
the immediateneſs. 5 8 

INSTANT A'NEOUSNESS (of inflantane- 
us, L. and neſs) momentaneouſneſs, or hap- 
pening in the nick of time. 

INS TIN CT (izſiactus, L.) a natural bent 


ſpirit, Eng.) having life and ſpirit put into it, | 


the ſeas, fire, &c. 


IN 


or t 
| propagate the ſpecies, 1 


ing to, or cauſing inſtinct. 
To teach ; to form by precept; to in 
direct. 
voice, that he might inſtrutt thee. 
He ever by conſulting at thy ſnirine, 


| Returned the wiſer, or the more inflru# 
To fly or follow what coneern'd him moſt. ' 


+ 


INSTRUCTOR, a teacher, an inftitutor ; 


After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 
| The father of the faithful there did dwell, ' 
Who both their parent and Iaſtructor was. 
1 : Denbam. 
O thou, who future things ean'ſt repreſent 
As preſent, heav'nly inffructor. | 
Milt. Par. Loaf. 
INSTRUCTION (infrufion, F.) 1. The 
act of teaching, information: 2. precepts 
conveying knowledge. | 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev'ry ſtream a ſweat iaſtraction flows; 
Bat ſome untanght o'er hear the whiſp'ring 
rill * : 


In ſpite of facred leifare, block-heads fill. 


oung. ; 
INSTUCT'IVENESS, of inſtructive or 
teaching quality. 

INSTRUMENTALNESS (inftrumentalis, 
L.) ſerviceableneſs, or contributing to as a 
means. 5 F 
INSUFFICIENTNESS, inability, incapa- 
City. . 


INSULATED (inſulatus, L.) made an 


iſland. 

INSU/PERABLENESS, invinciblenefs, 
uncapableneſs, or a not being liable to be 
overcome. 

INSUPPOR T'ABLENESS (of in neg. and 
ſupportable, F. and neſs) intolerableneſs, un- 
bearableneſs. 

INSURER (afſeurer, F.) one who for a 
certain premium or ſum of money, under- 
takes to make good any loſs that may hap- 
pen, or has happened unknown, to 

ſhips, houſes, &c. by caſualties of pirates, 


_ INSURMOUNT!/ABLENESS, uncapa- 
bleneſs of being overcome by labour, in- 
duſtry, Sc. ä | 
INTAC'TILE (inta#ilis, L.) that cannot 


et inclination ; that aptitude, diſpobtion, or | INTEGRAL Numbers, 


are whole 
numbers. 


| natural fägacity in any creature, which By 
its peculiar formation is naturally endowed 
with, by virtue whereof, they are enabled to 
wide for. themſelves, know what is goon 
F em, and are determined to preſerve and 
INST1NC/T1VE (of Inſtinctus, L.) belong: 
Milian. 
To INSTRUCT (infiruo, L. inſtruire, F.) 
| authoritatively ; to educate; to inſtitute; to 


Out of heaven he made thee to hear bis 


Milton; 


| one who delivers precepts or imparts know- 
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IN 
numbers, in oppoſition to broken numbers or 
fractions. 5 | £4 
_. IN!TELLIGEN'YTIAL, intellectual, un- 
Rerftanding, Milton. C 
_ . INTEL/LIGENTNESS (of intelligent, L.) 
underſtanding faculty. 1 9 

INTEL'LIGIBLENESS, capableneſs of 


the underſtanding, ee 
INTEMPERATURE (with Phyſicians) 


a diſtemper or indiſpoſition that conſiſts in | 


Inconvenient qualities of the body, as an hot, 

thin, or ſalt diſpoſition. . 
INTEMPES'TIVENESS (intempeſtivus, 

* a being out of time or due ſeaſon, 

' INTEN'DANCY (?ntendance, F.) the of- 

fice or management of an intendant, 7. e. 


one who has the inſpection, conduct of a juriſ- 


diction, IRE | 

INTRNS greatneſs, extreme- 

* "INTENSITY Fes. 
INTENT! meaning, purpoſe, de- 
IN'TENTION. F fign, drift, mind, F. 


INTENTION, the end propoſed in any 
action, the determination of the will in re- 
t to any thing, F. of L. | 

INTENTION (in Lato) a writ which lies 
againſt one who. enters after the death of a 


. tenant in dower, or other tenant for life, and | 


| Holds him out in the reverſion or remainder. 
INTENTION (of Study) is when the 
mind fixes its view on an idea with great 
earneſtneſs, ſo as to conſider it on all ſides, 
and will not be called eff by the crowding in 
J. <a. 
INTENTION (with Rbetoricians) is the 


repetition of the ſame word in a contrary ſenſe ;.| 


as una e nullam ſperare ſalutem. 
INTERCA'LATED (intercalatus, L.) put 


between, as the putting in a day in the en 


ef February in leap year. 
INTERCE/DENT (intercedens, L.) com- 
Ing in between. : 
_ INTERCEPTED (interceftus, L. inter- 


cepte, F.] catched up by the way, prevented. | 


INTERFU'SED: (interfuſus, I..) poured 
forth, in or among, Milton. | 
I\ TERGA'PING of Yewvels (with Gram.) 
is when two vowels meet together, one at 
the end of a word, and the other at the be- 
ginning of the next, ſo as to make an uncouth 
yound, t 
. . INTERJEC'TION. (with Gram.) is an 
expreſſion which ſerves to ſhew a ſudden mo- 
tion of the ſoul, either of grief, joy, deſire, 
fear, averſion, admiration, ſurprine, &c. 
And as the greateſt part of thoſe expreſſions 
- are taken from nature only in all languages, 
. fo true interjections conſiſt generally of one 
: ſyllable. The Locins borrowed. moſt of their 
interjections from the Greeks, and we, and the 
reſt of the moderns, borrow. them from the 
Latins ; tho the Engliſh. bave ſome few of 
- Sheirown; but they ars but ſew, 


dn the INTER. 


as D and F, and C 


the ſame diu cr ion of 
ed thus; to ſignify the 
the middle -of four ſeparate Dp ons, 20 
B: C:: D: E, . e. asRis tC: olsDroE. 
To INTERSECT! (iaterſeftum, L. ) to cut 
off in the middle 8 
INTERSECTION (with Marbematicians) 
ſigniſies the cutting off one line or plane by 
another : and thus they ſay the mutual inter» 
ſection of two planes is a right line, 
IN!TERSPACE (of inter, between, and 
ſpatium, L.) a ſpace between two things. 
INTERVOLYV'D (of inter, and volvere, 
L.) rolled one within another. Milton. 
NTERWO WEN (of rater, L. between, 
peapan, Sax. to weave) weaved or woven 
with or among. | 
INTEST!/ ABLENESS (of .inteftabilis, L.) 
uncapableneſs (in Law) of making a wil), 
INTES'TATE, to dye inteſtate, i. e. with- 
out making à will, was anciently accounted 
a very infamous thing, which notion' pro- 
ceeded from the decrees of the ancient coun- 
| cils, that every.perſon, ſhould leave a, part of 
his effects to be diſtributed to pious uſes : and 
that this ſhould not be, negleRed, the pariſh 
priefts were, enjoin'd to exhort dying rſon 
to confeis their ſins, and to diſpoſe of ſome 
part of their eſtate to the church or poor; 
which cuſtom ſo far prevalled, 28 to deny ab- 
ſolution and the ſacrament to thoſe who re- 
with this adyice, and if any 


| fuſed to comp! N 
; ill, he. 
ut e Il 3 k 


man died wit 


— 5 1 #& 5 1 
f looked upon 1 
* *. - a SS 4+ 22 


M, in the, mean time or 
INTER MINATED (inrerminatus, L.) vn- 


bounded, having no limits. 
INTERMIT/TING 
leaving off for a While. 


being underſtood, apprehended or conceived by Hl 


(intermittem, L.) 
INTERNAL 4, 


les (Geometry) are all 


angles made by the 


| Hides of any right lined 


figure within alſo the 


two angles between the 


parallel lines on each 


. fide the croſſing line, 
nd E, in the figure, are 
called the two Internal Angles, and are al. 
ways equal to two right angles, | 
INTER'NALNESS, inwardneſs, 
To INTER/PLEAD (of entre and glad, 


8 


F.) as when. two perſons are found heirs to 
land by two ſeveral offices, and th 

| brought in doubt to which of them poſſeſſion 
ought to be given; ſo that they muſt inter. 
plead, #. e. formally try between themſelyes 


E. thing is 


INTERROG'ATORY (interropareriue, 
L. ) of or pertaining to an interrogation or ex- 


TERRUPT, an interruption, 


UP!TION (with Gtometrician:)is 
. and is mark- 


eaking off the ratio in 


„ „ „11 Was 


N 
was deem. reaſonable Get Ab offs vl 


de fookelted' to his reſ lord; eſpe 
pF lay amy ti time f „ and a not l. 
d 

It being eee A ſcandalous thi not 
to leave a legacy to ſome religious uſe, it 
decreed that the biſhop, for che invereſt of 


＋ ſo deceaſed, ſhould make ſome 
— * e diſtributions out of his eſtate ; and 
for this reaſon he was to have the adminiftra- | 


tion of the deceaſed's goods and chattles to 
ſatisfy creditors, and to perform every. 
thing in the ſame manner, as "he had been 


executor by will, 
2 temporal lords, out of eoyetvuſneſis 
this privilege themſelves, alledging, 
rg as inteftate perſons were deemed de 
fe, their goods 440 chattles were ited to 
them, and ſo neither paid the debts of the 
deceaſed, nor gave alms of any part of them. 
This gave occafien to the Engiis biſhops 
to complain of them in a council held at 
Lambeth in the year 1261, and in a council 
held in London in 1342. 
This coftom of ſecular lords fiezing their 
vaſſals goods, was. afterwards practiſed by 


biſhops with 'reſpe to their clergy, and by 
the popes in reſpect to the biſhops. 
INTEST Motion of the Parts of tb. 


Fluids, where the attracting corpuſcles of any 
fluid are elaftick, they muſt of ble gurl pro- 


duce an intefline Ee, and this greater or 
leſſer according to the degrees of t r elaſ- 
tieity and attractive force. 

INTES'TINENESS (of inteſtinus, 20 the 
being within or inward. 


INTHRALMENT (of in, &nzl, Sax. 
and ment) IMAY or bringing into bondage. 


IN'TIM ENESS great familiari 
fri friendſhip. ” 7 
INTIRE/NESS integritas, L. entierete, 


F.) wholeneſs, compleatneſs, Sc. 
INTOL'ERABLENESS (incolerobilis, L. ) 
unbearableneſs, &c: 
INTRAC/TABLENESS (of intrafabilis, 
T.) ungovernableneſs, unmanageablenefs, 
INTRANIS'D (of in and ragt, F.) caſt 
" INTREPIDNESS ( epidus, L 
NESS (iner un- 
, 
IN'TRICATENESS (intricatum, E. ) ber- 
N intanglement, difficulty. 
RIG'UE (intrigue, F, derived, as ſome 


4 


IN 


J, INVALIDNESS (irvalidit, P.) the nul- 
lity of an act or agree 
b INVARIABLENESS (imvariabilin L.) 


INVEC'TIVENESS (inveGivns, L.) te- 
hfulneſs, virulence in words, Nc. 
INVENTION, a ſubtlety of mind, or 
ſomewhat peculiar in a man's genius, w 


new. 

INVENTION (in Rbetorick) i is reckoned 
the firſt part of that art. For by the help of-in- 
vention in oratory, Rhetoricians have ſound out 
| certain ſhort and eaſy methods, to ſuppy them 
with arguments to diſcourſe on all 
ſubjects; theſe are diftributed ' into certain 
elaſſes called Common Places. : 

INVENTION (with Painters, &c-) is the 
art of finding ont proper objects. for a picture, 
by the help of hiſtory or ancient tables. 

INVENTION {with Poets) * thing 
that the poet adds to the hiſtory of the 
he has choſen, and of the turn he gives it. 

INVENTIVENESS (of inventify F. and 
neſs 71 ere to invent. 

N!VENTORY (inventaire, F.) 2 cata- 
ao of goods and chattles found in the paſ- 
ſeſſion of a party deceaſed, and appraiſed, 
which every executor or adminiftrator is hound 
on deliver to the ordinary, whenever it ſhall 

be required. 

INVENTORY. (in/Commerce) lid or par- 
ticular valuation of goods. 

INVENTORY'D (inventorit, 7. written 
down in att inventory. 
IN VENT!'RESS (inventrix, 1. erice, 
. a female inventor. 
NVERYE Lear vor L. on turned in and 
down, back 


vg the contrary 
2 "INVERSE Rule of Three. a method 
INVERSE Rule of Proportion$, of - work= 


ing the Rule of Three, which ſeems to be in- 
verted or turned back wards. 

INVERSE Ratio (with Mathematicians) i is 
the aſſumption of the conſequent to the an- 
tecedent ; err to the con- 
ſequent, 22 if B; 
ſion of Ratio s C: B:: E: D. 


Iy, in an inverted order. 
INVERT'ED (in- Heraldry 
inverted, is when the 2 


lay, of i and $227, Gr. hair and is pr ly 
underſtood of 3 has have. ole Ber 
tangled in hair; a ſecret contrivance, eun - 
ning defign or plot; an aſſemblage of events 
or circumſtances occurring in an affair, and 
perplexing the perſons concerned in it. ; 


INTRINSICALNESS i L. 

9 De. 1 W e P 
ODUCTIVE to bring in. 

INTUT'TION (in 8 | por of 


tion of the certain agreement or 


inveterate eee "or ee 
grudge. 


22 2 
down. 


" INVESTIGATION —— * is the 
method or manner of finding the theme 3 
. the mood, tenſe, Sc. 

| INVET'ERATENESS (inverteratus, L. 
quality of an 


INVIDJOUSLESS {of invidieſus, L 4 


of any 2 imsddla 
{ther „ | 


4 


' , 


reement unge 
tely e. pared ths. | 29? 


which 
leads him to the diſcovery of things that are 


ſubject | 


O: D: E, then by-inver- | 
VERS T (of inverſus, L,)b backward- | | 


if 


3 : — 


par . TONES 


* wks. > Ag, * 6 . 
Ü rrrrGCrc c ˙e ⅛ wü —˙¹ . ̃—r—ͤvſ — . ̃—˙ . — , ⏑⏑ꝓ—ͤ—. NS en 


eee eee e eee 88 - 
— * a * * *——— 


— is 0 Os arr” A DA eros tn ae 


—— — 


n 


P ² at he, i Rl 


—_ _— MY —— _ — , 
— EY 2 
— N — — 2 1 r » 2 
e g ¶ . ̃²—ůuÜ eas 8 
nd ——— — — "7-4 ——— 


capibleneſs of being =" harp fi 15 
IN VIS DIN E ESS 2 (invi/hilir, L.) in- 
INVISIBILATY $ viſible quality, un- 
- eapablenefs of being ſeen 
INVI'TATORY Yer e (in the Reman Ca. 
wig ſervice) a verſe that ſtirs up to oO 
glorify God. 


v holding 
| Cope of the laft, the dexter holding a wo- 
man crowned with a caſtle, the bniſter A. ; 


IN. 


Voda TiO (in an Epic Poem) is ac- | 


counted the third part of the narration ; and 
moſt poets, in imitation of Homer, have be- 
gun their poems with an invocation z who, 
no doubt, thought the invocation, would. give 
- a ſanRtion to what he ſhould dene coming 
from divine inſpiration. 


et. 


INVOL!/UNTARINESS (of 3 
' Late 110 from Ionia in leſſer Afia, the body of 


I.) unwillingneſs, -or the not oy dann with 
the free will. 
INVOLUTTION, a wrapping or rolling 
up in, L. 
INURB ANE'N 15 10 clowniſhneſs, in- 
- civility. 
INU!SITATE (ins fratus, "Ko not in uſe. 
- INVUL/NER ABLENESS 83 
2 24 uncapableneſs of being wounded, _ 
N'/WARDNESS (of inpeand, a) the 
on the inſide. 
INWO#'VEN (of in, and peapan, Sax.) 
Bhat in. Milton. 
OB'BER, one that undertakes jobs. 5 
OBEN T Nails, a ſmaller fort of nails, 
cotnmonly uſed to nail thin plates of iron or 
3 


JOCK'ET. requiring as it were but one 
. yoke of oxen to till it, Kenci 

JOCOSE'NESS (Jorefrats 4 
Jenn drollery. 

e (of jocularir, L.) ) jocole- 

nels, jeſtingneſs, &c 

JOCUN 'NESS (of jocundus, 4. merri- 

pleaſantry, ſportfulneſ. 

Jol ER (of jeindre, F.) one who makes 

| wooden 1 Ss: | 
JOINERS, were incor- 

| 3 Anno 1570, and 
are a maſter, two wardens, 
234 afliftants, and 190 on 

RI the livery, Their armo- 
rial enſigus are gules, 4 
chevron argent between 
two pair of compaſſes a- 
bdove, and a ſphere in baſe 
or, on a chief of the third, 


) 1 


tio roſes of the firſt, and between them a | Fc. 


pale ſable, charged with an eſcallop-ſhell. of 
- econd. The creſt is a demi ſavage. pro- 
a. ſpear or. The ſupporters; two 


* both proper. Their hall i; in Thames- 
3 Dowgate- bill. 
& OIN'ERY, 2 art n po wood, 
of fitting or aNembling FR Mt 
mbers of i & rogerh her 3 it is - 
RCTS e che 


17 e wor 


3 Fas da arculation or afſemblage of two or 


between the flones, which, is filled with mor- 


'JOCELET 5 (yocler, Sax.) a little farm, | 


* 4 7 | s 

ws O 

peers hich is converſant i in 3 work, 
(junftura, L. .. jointure, F. ) the 


more thi 
JOINT. (with Achtet) the ſeparation 


tar, plaiſter or cement. 
JOIN TING in Carp pentry:) the feveral 
r ing or ng pieces of wood 

ogethe 
 OINT'URED ſpoke! of bavi 

* ſettled on 1 1 th Anh 
Jeu, Tipu) (9+ 4. jevialiias, or 
e 1) ) gaiety, mirth, good humour, 
ICK- Order (in ArchiteFure) an order 


pillar is uſually channelled or furrowed 
with 24 tters, and its length with the capi 
tal and baſe is 29 modules, the chapiter being 
chiefly. compoſed of Vulutes ox ſerolls. 
Vitruuiui lays, the people of Tenia formet 
it on the model of a young woman dreſſed in 
her hair, and of an eaſy, elegant ſhape; 
| whereas. the Doric had been. formed on the 
model of a robuſt, Qrong man. 

JOVE (Zade,, Gr.) the ſaul of the world 
is called Zeile, e. i, wpiter of Cad, to live; 
and it takes its name from this, to wit, that 
th: health (well being) of all things] de- 
pend on him alone, and becauſe he is the 
| cauſe, and life of all things that do live, 

therefore he is called the king of the univerſe, 

Or the ſoul of the World is called Jupiter, 
becauſe as the ſoul prefides over us, ſo nature 
rules far and wide over all things, They call 
the ſoul of the world ala, i. e. Fove, and for 
this reaſon, that all things were made and are 
preſerved i in their being by him. 

Some call the ſoul of the world dtv, of 
Jeu, to water, becauſe he waters the earth, 
oe mae. he adminifters vital moiſture to al 

ving 
$VIALNESS. See Follineſs, © 
O'VIALIST ( 125 4d. one born Jove let, 
under the jovial p anet Jupiter) a pleaſant, 
jolly, merry fellow. 
OUK (with Falconers) a hawk i is (aid to 


Jou when he falls aſleep, 


"JOURNAL, a common name of ſeveri 
news papers, which detail the particular tran(- 
ions of Europe. 
JOUR/NE ety: day work z but pro. 
perly working for a maſter of the ſame trade, 


our; juſting. * Mi tom, 85 vu ot 
OWRING 
 JOURF/ING & ftant smt 
1 tooth ache. 1 225 
is of all the paſſions the 
able to colonel but 2 ifts ſay not mult 
| be. taken chat it break not out on im 1 oe· 
cafions, as on other mens misfortan 


And conquer his 


by 1 o 
is a delight of the mind, from the cc 
FE. of the preſent, or afured met: 
ing poſſeſſion of. a good... Locke, 
2. Gaiety, merriment, ſtivity, 
The roofs with joy reſodnd 3 5 
And bymen, 15 hymen, rung eg. 


Js Happineſs, felicity. 


Lovely herſel and lovely by her fide, _ 2 
A bevy of bright n 1 with ſober 
Came glitt®) 

place; 


And ab wanted, but in vain, ther y 


all employ. ES 


To Ola to Es, to be glad, to 4 in 
en, my 1 


Thy chat, ho Longuer r'd hell, ball from 


With eater zomph return 508505 : 
£ re 2 with his love. 
blen. 
OY'FULNESS, gladneſs. 
OV LESS, deſtitute of joy. Mitten, 

JOYN'DER (in Common Lao) the Joining 
or coupling of two perſons i in a ſuit or action 
againſt another. 

JOYN'ING of Ie (Law term) is when 
the parties agree to join and refer their eauſe 
to the trial of the jury. 

JOYN/TER (with Joiners) a kind of plane 
to ſmooth boards. 

JOYN/TURE (in Law) a covenant, 
whereby the huſband aſſures to his wife, upon 
account of marriage, lands or renements for 
term of life or otherwiſe. 

JOYNT!URE, the fate or condition of 
joint tenants 3 alſo the Joining of one bargain 
to another, 

IRASICIBLE 4 Appetite, a paſſion of the 
ſoul, to which Pbiloſapbers aſcribe wrath, 
boldneſs, fear, hope, and deſpair. 

IRASCIBLENESS (of let, E.) capa- 
bleneſs of being angry, angrtineſs, aptneſs gr 
readineſs to be angry 

IRE'F ULNESS. in he pol or ippun 
Sax.) FULNESS be r roh, 

IRIS (with Botan.) the Flower-de-Luce, 
Creſſes, Rocket - gentle or Rocket - gallant. 

IRIS (in Painting, Ce.) we repreſented 
23 a nymph with large wings, extended in the 
form of a ſemicircle, the plumes being ſet in 
rows of divers colours, with her hair hanging 


before her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and | 


drops of water falling from her body, holding 
in her hand a Rainbow or a Flower de- Luce, 

IRIS (in Opticts) thoſe changeable colours 
that ſometimes appear in the glaſſes of teleſ- 
copes, microſcopes, &c. alſo that coloured 


figure which a triangular glaſs will caft on a 


wad "0 plac'd at à due * in the ſun- 


; T7 RY Þ + 88 
The bride, 


W and too her 
Her beav ul r Forts beheld, | all with'd ter 


oul, J in the midſt of 


LR 


1R1S (according to the Poets) the 8 

; of Thgumds, for the by On Pont of her besu- k 

ty, and was painted with wings,' and ading', 
upon her pwn bow by reaſon of her ſ 

neſs. She was Funo's meſſenger,” and was + 


never from her, always ready and watchful to 


be employ'd in her moſt important "affairs ; 
her o L women 
from th , as Mercury, the meſſenger 
of Jupiter, unlooſed thoſe of men; and 22 
he was employ'd i in meſſages of peace, the was 
always ſent td promote ſtriſe and diſcord; ' 
IRISH H Tongue, is accbunted to have been” 

of Britiſh ertraction, bot is of great antiquity j 
and the letters of it bear ſome reſemblance to 
the Hebrew, Saxon, and other characters j but 
the old g is now become almoſt uninteli- 
gible ; very few perſons being able to read heh 
underſtand in” > $2 
To IRK, t be troubleſome or uneaſy to 
the mind. 

IRK/SOMNESS (y 2 . S- troable. · 


ſ | ſornnefs, 'tedioufneſs, 


I'RON- (non, Sax.) à hard, Fufibley mal.” 
leable metal. Iron is accounted the hardeft* 
of all other metals, xs being the moR difficule 
to melt; and yet it is one of the lighteſt me - 
tals, and eaſieſt to be deſtroy*d by ruſt, by 
reaſon of the ſteams which from it: 
It is engendered of a moſt —_— quickfilver, | 
mixed with a thick ſulphur, filth and burn- 

ing; or as others ſay of an falt and 
' ſulphur, but very impure and irregularly mix d, 
which renders it very much diſpos'd to ruſt. 

IRON (with Chymifts) is called Mort, and 
is repreſented by this character & , which is an 


hierogly hick, and denotes 2 at the bot · 
tom; only its upper S ribs "ſharp, yolatile 
and half corroſive, which being taken away, 
the iron would become gold. : 
The firſt character of i iron is; that itis 
the. heavieſt of all bodies after copper. Its 
ſecond; thiat it is the leaft duftile, e hardeſt 
and moſt brittle of all metals. hid, 1 
it is very fixed, as to its metalline part, not 
ſulphureous one. Iron being well purged of - 
its ſulphur by a cb 85e ee wy rj 
compacter, and ſomewhat lighter, and is cal- 
led ſteel. Fourth, N ignites before it fuſes, 
and fuſes with much A 4 ; and contrary. 
to the nature of all other metals, the more 
it is ignited, the ſofter and more duttile it 


becomes; Being ſcarce flexible ox malleable 


at all before ignition. Fifth, it is difloluble 
1 al moſt all bodies in nature, i. e. that have 

degree of activity, as fait, dew, the 
breath, fire, water, air, &c. Sixth, it is, very 
ſonorous and elaftick, tho* the ſound it Ab inry 
is leſs ſweet than chat of 


92 . eee e 


Th may * by beating and ham 
TOR, of often and permitting it to con 
natural KY and may be made white by cooling 


a 


it in e and quick- Ame. The” 
Wales 


5 f 


worms 4 


e 7 e | 


"tub - 


ee ALNESS ni i * 1 


eiveneſs of reaſon. 


will diſſolve it and fall in a mom Wo] F.) eſtate, 3 that cannot 
or will not be reconc 
ON PR is found in the mines i in grains IRAVCOV'ERABLENESS tn 
| lumps, and being melted 0d harmed in| recoverable, F.) impoliblenels « being wn 
e5;:;i8--brought i into forms by main force of | covered or gotten 
Iron being heated red hot, pr gl! IRREFRAGABILIITY 2 (of irrefra-. 
Put into! 2 N dich! by the os, | b * Sobilir, 4. 
ng ſo omes which is more being 
7 but yet more 2 ot pe more Sc. N ib Al 
ſpmogy, nature to, 1 any REFU ABLENESS. f i N 
* . for LA. feel and iron hare | 2. 0 neſt 2 or 12 2 
80 turning and | 


veinding like ——.— = — of which it ap- 
ches the Load-fone, and is ſaid to be a 
= to the Load-ſtone, _ dug out of the 
If z plate of iron de put. in the 


out enger than it was Rn it was put in. 
To IRON, to put into i irons, i, e. Chains, 
or fetterss; allo. to ſmooth e Fc. =o 
4. heated in. 
RN Menger (of inon-mangene, Sax.) 
a.dealer in irony, 


Ks of * IRONS, an officer 3 in the mint, ; 


whoſe, bafineſs. is to take care that the irons 
be, clean ang Bt to work with, 


5 © 
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were incorporated 1462, 
and conſiſt of, a maſter, 
2 wardens, 100 afliſtants 
[being all on the livery) 
beſides 232 The 
y livery fine is 15). 125. 
and that for ſteward 167. 
Their arms are argent on 
| | a cheyton, gales, between 
three .gads ol eel agure, as many. pair of 

ackles or. 'The creſt on the helmet and 
torſe, two, lizards combatant” proper, chained 
2 collared. or; no ſupporters. eir motto, 

2d ts pur &. ren oth, "Their hall is in Fenchurch- 
freet, near Hilleter Jane. 

IRONY 3 Gr. ) is a manner of ſpeak- 
ing quite contraty to what we think, as when 
uh. call. a lewd woman chaſte, aud a known 

Ty an honeft man. The chief ſign of this 
8 PS. 18; generally 
pronouncing j ironies, | 

IRR, 'TIONABLENESS {of irrationabi- 
I is, 7 8 vnreaſonableneſs, irrationality, 

010 AL Root (With Mathematici. 
ay. is A rd | radt, 1. e. that ſquare root, or 
any o er rot, which cannot be perfect iy 
extra ed 00 of à rational 9 75 and 1s 
110 ally Ta Wy 2 105 called the 
I ien i Thus 2 
be fe COAL ADK 


are root of 5 3 : and 


the cube 
Is NAL © (with Mathe. 


55 ans), ; Ire. ſuch, between, which there is 

e e reaſon, or proportion; all ſuck 
as 5 ta no wile comm 
quantify, „ 


IRON-MONGERS, 


the tone of the volce in 


„ſignißes 


| 


ſuradle to a given 


* 


i 
\ 


| 


e bre ae (with _—_ 


is ſuch an one as not onl eats from the 
proportions of any of the five orders; hot whoſe 
ornaments either in the ſhaft or capital are 
abſurd and ill choſen 
1 IRREGULARN S (irregularits, F. of 
) 


irreligion, u 

Fo STABLENESS (of irremediabi- 
lis, L.) quality or circumſtance that cannot 
be remedied. . 

'IRREMIS'SIBLENESS (of irremiſſibilic, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being remitted, unpar- 
donableneſe. 

IRREPARABLENESS. (of irreparabilin 
L.) uncapableneſs of being e or reſtored 
to its firſt tate, 


IR REPREUENSIBLENESS (of jrrepre- 


berfibilts,, L.) undeſervingneſs« or uncapableneſs 
of being blamed or reprehended. 5 
IRRESIST/IBLENESS (of irreſtible, F.) 
uncapableneſs of being reſiſted. 
IRRES/OLUTENESS irreſolute, F.) un⸗ 
certainty, unreſolvedneſs of mind; ſuſpence, 
want o courage. 
IRRETRIEV'ABLENESS iy, in retrou- 
ver, F. and neſs) irrecoverable or etrievable 
Nate or quality. 
IRREVERENTNESS (of i irreverens 
Oe want of reſpect or regard 22 
ings 
IRREVO!CABLENESS (of r 
L.) condition, &c. that cannot be called b 
or revoked ro its former ftate. 
IRRIG/UOUSNESS (of i irriguus, L.) well 
watered ftate or condition, 
IRRITABLE (irritabilis, L. ) quickly 


made angry 
ISCHIAD'ICK, a term applied to the 
two. veins of the foot, which terminate in the 


crural. . 

ISCHIAT/ICK (of Iyer, Gr.) troubled 
with, or ſubje& to a pain in the 

ISING- GLASS, a kind of fiſh Woe. brought 
from Iſandia and thoſe parts ; uſed in phy- 
fick, and for adulterating wines. 

ISLAND Cbryſtal, a tranſparent ſtone of the 
nature of a talc; a bit whereof laid on a book, 


every letter ſeen thro” it will appear double, 
D S'LANDER 


IRRECONCI LABLENESS (i a | 


on 
' IR FLiGiovsNes (of irreligiaſus, L ) 
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ISLANDER. (i vane E. infulaire, ) | thefirſt ſtone; and leaves there 2: hacer felt. 


ah inhabitant of an 
TS'LET, 3 little 9 Mics Me 
ISO CHRONE (=, — . — 


of gold and filver medalss. | 
Formerly much people reſorted from all. 
darts to Rome to enjoy the benefits of the 


time, as tlie ok rms — of a' pence. Zee, but hap rhe but ſew, except theſe - 


um, ate ſuch as are made in equal 


2 (with Grameen) obſerve the 
foch figures as" e equal pe miters or cir- granted 
cuniferences,” 


150'SCELES (of r, Pecan gm, L.) pleafunte 

1 and oe, G. the | 
leg) 2 that has two“ JUDAS Tree, à tree with broad leaves, 
* legi equal; e at: figure. | 


| Sho dell in — — Pope allowingthem to 


"benefits i tho! enn to 


Rome. 


dating reſembling thoſe of the 4pricock, 
g in the hedges of Tealy and Spain, 


ISSUE, 4 paffage, outlet, f x out fue- ne (with Logiciani) ia defined to 


ceſs; an end or event; alſo o 


be that action of the mind, by which join- 


Ng. . 
ISSUE (in C Law) that ON ik. ing ſeverul Iden: together, 10 affirms from 


' gependi ng. ſajt, upon which the parties _ 


and put their' cauſe to the trial of the j 


one what the other is, as when having aw 
idea of Zart, and an idea of Nomad, 3 
E 


General ISSUE (in Low) that v y it ther affirm or deny that the cartivis- round; 


is referred to — ta bring in their verdict, 
whether 2 m E 
thing as the plaintiff Jays to 

922 1850 (in Law) is that hen ſpe 
cial matters being alledg d by the deſendant 
in his defence, both parties join thereupon, 
and ſo rather to a demurter, if it be 
72 75 of to the trial by a Jury, | if it 
be 10 

SS EL Ess, 9 
5 ArchiteAure, th 3 

„ 

ITCHING (iacertæ etymblogia) a certain 
motion in the _ &c. wh) «cen by 
the ſenſe of feeling, than by a ate in 
words. 

IT'ERATED (iteratus, be dro done 


again. 
Fd es Fujubet. 
UBILANT. (pubilant 25 g | 


""JUBILEE (at Rome) the ceremony of per- 
forming it is as follows, the pope gbes to St. 
Peter's church, to open what they cal} the 
holy gate, noc knocking at it 3 times with a golden | tic 
a vents the 1 oleh wo the x18 
pſalm, to me the pat 7 
and I will go unto 3 and pra 8 
And at this time the maſons down the 
wall, which being done, the kneels down 
before it, while the Penitentiaries of St. Peter 


waſh him with holy water, then taking up 


the croſs, begins to ſing the Te: Deum, and 
enters the car, the clergy following him. 

In the mean time three Cardinal Legates, 
ae ſent to open three other holy gates with 
the ſame ceremonies in the churches of St. 
Jobn of Lateran, of St. Paul and St. Mary| 
ibe greater. This is performed at the firſt 
2 of Chriſtmas Eve, and the _ morn. 
Ing t ves his benediion to the people 
in the py ky form. 

When the hely year is ended, they ſhut the 
dates again in the Allowing manner; the pope 


ndant hath done any ſuch 


is call's che — of in Sens, ome rs ot 
DOMENT: „. 

5 Fo F 
3 of diſcerning the ra 6 ths one 
term, or one propoſition and another. 

The- faculty, which God bas given man 
to ſapply the want of certain is 
Ju 7, whereby che mind takes any pro- 
tion to be true or falſe, 9 wap 
eee 


Dove 3 the 


judgment 

"If ay: ſuſpect be falle, forgive me, my 

For judgmbarealy ork belou to hee. 

3. The act of exereifing fadieatute.”'” 

When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos d. 
Ia msj y ſevere; 

AndSit in no Oar ac. 


O 
Audi Spec . 
4 ee decifion': 5 the ql o 
ditingiing propriety and ' impropriety;” en. 


'Tis © Nov Jodie 26 ohr watches, none. 
Go joſ lite j yereath dane Wh ven. 


+: og 
6. Opinion, notion 7 * 
Sie, 8. pu inflieted —— — 
dence, with oh to fome particular crime. 
We cannot be guilty of greater ms mop 
bleneſs, than to e eee | 
ments and j tes t pron 
to him that ſuffers, „ upon bim 
ſelf as the mark of divine — — | 


'MENT (in Pepin) lty of 
the foul, by which it precetves the relation 
that b between two or more ideas. 
JUDICATURE (of judicatorium, ys 
Judgment or trying cauſes; a term apply 
either to the court wherein the judge fits, or 
the extent of his juriſdiaion ; alſo the "ome 


iter he has bleft — ys! 


feſſion of thoſe who adminiiter ſultice, F. 
© JUDFCI-" 


N. 


[JUDICIARY ¶Judicialis, L.) done in the | 
5 nge, wage eee 
flags 

-»JUDI'CIARY (in Aftrology ) 2 Kience: or 
= that — to Judge ——— foretel 

and inſfuences of the ſta an! "i 

UDFCIALNESS : 6 ee 40 Ju- 
ail Juve 88d or condition. 
SNESS (of gudicieus,' F.) a 
9 — ty, &c, 

.JUF/FBRS: (with Carpenters) Kuff about 
font or five! ines Weh 

lengths. LS an ; 64 
: -JUGATINUS,. Aa -Moithen 7 of the 


_— of. ſeveral! 


* 


Romans, who they believed to pteſide over 


3 at the yoo „ and. 


CE. (with Naturals a Maud ſub⸗ 
* which: makes part of Ky compoſition 
of plante, hic 
the . and ſerves to ſeed and increaſe 
them 3 .a pur and hu tkdities in- 
eloſed in 8 
JUIcE (with Phyſicians) a "kind: .of quid. 
in an animal body, eee _ which 
—_— —_ Jo CE (with 4 
e ICE { Phyſ.). a liquor 
Jes Ess- 0 ſans Jus, F.) having no 
juce. 
5 - JU'ICINESS, the Sbounding i in, abun: 
ance of juice. 
cx (plein de jus, F.) full of 1 — 0 
U LE (wich the Greeks and Romans) a 
hymn ſungz in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, 
in the time of harveſt, to engage thoſe deities 
to be piofitious. 

LIAN Period ( ſo called of Julius Geſar 
Scaliger, tho inventor. of it) is a. cycle of 
7980 years ucceſlively following one. another; 
by the continua! multiplication of the three 
cyo es, viz, that of the ſun of 28 years, ang 
that of the moęn of 19 years, and that of the 
indiction of 15 years; which Epecha, although | 
but feige, is yet of very hood vis.in-calcu- | 
Jation, in that every year, within the period, 
is diſtinguiſhable by a certain peculiar charac- 
ter : for the year of the ſun, moon, and the 
indiction will not be the ſame again, till the 
whole 7980 years be revolved. He fixed 

we beginning of this period 764. years before 
the creation.-- ” 
| JULIAN year, is the old necount: of the 
year (or a ſpace. of time conſiſting of 36 5 days 
and fix hours, inſtituted by Julius Cæſar, 
who cauſed-the-Reman calender to be reform - 
ed) which ti} Jately was uſed in England, and 
- call'd the dla file, in contradiſtinction to the 
new account, framed by pope Gregory, which” 
is eleven days before the old, and is called the 
new file... | 
JL“ (as ſo. called. of Julius cæſar, 


who regulated the year, for before that time 


that month was, calicd Quiptilis) the 1 
8 in ihe year, 


h:\communicates- itſe}F to all] an 


ö 


future d 


J 


5 FU i 
L c.) is repreſented 
„ a {tp uy 2 cherries; 


his face and boſom ſun burnt; having his 


head adorned with a garland of Centaury and 
Tbyme, bearing a eythe on his 8 


having a bottle hanging at his girdle, and * 


3 TURE ith Sur the. 

UN w eons — 25 
of ket — 1 to t thee a) Bate ; the 
ſame as Diorthrofss, L. 1 


JUNE (takes its name, either of Junioret, 


L. the younger, becauſe that young e had 
an aſſembly 


tion z or of Junius a (as other ſay) 5 | 
drove out N. . 


month) it is, 2 5 kan of our =. 


JUNE (in Pointing, Kc.) was NN 
in à mantle of dark e having 
head adorned with a coronet of Bo 8 
cabs and maden · hair, ae of bt 5 1 
an eagle, and in his right RY 
arm a baſket of ſummer fruits. 2 
JUNKETING (ſome derives it. '« . 
18 0. F. e or making 
2 meeting. of 258 Gt in 
! council; but is 1 6 com- 


mon us'd ip an ill ſenſe, or a company of 
e or a factious fora To i 
contents, met together either to exereiſe that 
authority, which their rebellion has put into 
their power; or t6 conſult of ways and means 


of 791 on and ſupporting! their preſent and 


ie nt; 
U'PITER th Aſtron.) is. accounted. 
nd! biggeſt of $9 the fe being computed 
to be 2460. times bigger than pur earth, Its 
periodical time is 43332 1 tg 12 . and 
revolves about its axis in 9 hours £6. minutes. 


JU'PIFER; (with Aftrol N 8 
judges, divines, ſenators, riches, low, gion, 
ang its charaRteriſtick i „„ 

W 1 Difaff, an ben, atherwi 

Canpnical Ju URIS. PRUDENCE, js, that 


of -the canon 
2 JURIS-PRUDENCE, ie that of 


Gvil | JERIS-PRUDENCE, is that of the 


Clerk — if the JURIES, an officer in the court 
of Common-Pleas, who makes out the writs 
called Habeas Corpora and Diftringas, for the 
appearance of the jury, after they have been 
returned upon the Venire Fer 

To JUST. See Fufting 

JUSTICE juftitia, . 9. Juris '« Ratio, the 
tation or boundary of right) tho? accounte! 
the ſplendor of all virtues, yet derives its ex · 
— only from the corruption of men, 

pe its riſe from their vices 3 and as the 

mercy is for the leaſt offending, ' 

he uſe of Zuſtice is for the greater offending, 

and is either, in 3 e and is 
either 6 ative or diſtributive 


in that month for their recrea- 


„ 


928 VS 
, 


„ * 


* . „ * 


8 (in God) is a {eats 
tribute, by wich is intended not only 
8 of his nature in tzeneral; but more 
eſpecially his dealing with his creatures, ac- 
cording to the deſerts of their deeds; 
USTICE (in Men) is a propenſion and 
om to give every man his due. 
"JUSTICE Obey ai; i not to injure 
or wrong an 
Pofitive USTICE (with Merali ij is to 
do right to all, to yield them whatſoever be- 
longs to them. The 7 Feng . moral _ 
differs from Goodneſs in 
notes barely a ea to the 0 1185 
Goodneſs further get a reſpe& to thoſe 
perſons towards whom the action is perform- 
ed. 


Commutative JUSTICE, is that which con- 
cerns all perſons one with another, in relation 
to dealings, as buying, felling,” exchanging, 
lending, borrowing, Cc. | 
Diſtributive JUSTICE, is that which con- 
cerns princes, magiſtrates and officers, &c. 
STICE (in Painting, &c.) was es i 
ſented in a crimſon mantle trimmed with 
ver, and was called the goddeſs Afræa, 
held a pair of ſcales in one hand, and a ſword 
in the other. 

General JUSTICE is a a giving 

Univerſal JUSTICE to every one his due, 
and this r ee e dee 
human. 

Particular JUSTICE, is a conſtant will 
and deſire of giving to every one his due, ac - 
cording to a particular agreement, or the laws 
of civil ſociety; and this is alſo called com- 
mutative or expletory Tuſlice. 

USTICE: of the — is alſo a lord by 

ce, ahd the oa juſtice that can appoint a 
Fe He is alſo called Fufttce in Eyre of 
the Forefl, He has the hearing and determin- 
ing'of all offences, within the king's foreſts 
committed againſt veniſon or vert. 

JUSTICES of the Peace (within the Li- 
berties) are ſuch in cities and towns corporate, 
as the former are in any county; _ their 
authority and power is altogether the 
within their ſeveral precincts. a 

FUS/TE @ Corps, a garment» that bes 


down to the knoes, fits cloſe'to the body, and 


ſhews the ſhape of it. 
JUSTIEV/ABLENESS | of f ju, and fog 
L. Ly rn of being j J cd, warrantable- 


Jus rr ID (eee, 1. cleared or 
proved innocent of any crime, charge or accu- 
ſation 3 alſo verified, por gg for good, 

roved. 5 RIA 

To JUS'TIFY 6 L.) to clear 
one's ſelt, to make his innocenty appear, to 
nec to ſhew or prove, to . or make 


beten 3 (joutes of j jenter, F. to run 
USTS at tilts) were exereiſes uſed 
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to gabs reputation in feats of arms, of what= 
| ſoever degree'o: quality, from the king to the 
private gentleman ; they wete uſually per- 
formed at great ſolemnities, as marriages of 
princes 3 and alſo on other - occafions.. The 
time og oſs place being. appointed, challenges 


defired to fignalize themſelves, |: And, rewards 
were appointed by the prince fot thoſe that 
came off rs e As for the places it 
jog eee e, e year 1395 there was 
ſtings on London rid —— Doved 
earl of Crafurd in Scotland, and the lord Wells 
of England, &c.' In the time of; _—— 
ward III. juftings were frequent in Cheap 
and on the North-fide of Bow Church, 4 — 


| was a building of ſtone erected, called Siidam 


or 'Crownficld, to ſee the juſtings that were 
frequent performed there, between the end 
of Soper Lane and the Croſs. It was built 


on this occaſion ; in the year 13 30 there was 


a great juſting of all the ſtout earls, barons 
and nobles of the realm, which laſted three 
days, where queen Philippa, with many la- 
dies, fell from a ſcaffold of timber, but re- 
ceived.no harm; after. which the king buiir 
it flrongly of tone for himſelf, the queen and 


other perſons of high rank, to behold the 


Juftings. This Sildam remained till the time 
of Henry VIII. as it appears in that he came 


the guard, with a Patiſon on his ſhoulder, and 
having taken a view of the watches of the 
city, bs mm undiſcovered, rt 

Smit was a place for performing 
theſe exerciſes z in the year 1367 'great and 
royal juſts were held in Smithfield, there be- 
ing preſent the kings of land, France 
and Scotland, and their nobility. And in the 
time of Richard II. royal jutts and -tourna- 
ments were proclaimed by heralds in ſeveral 
courts. in Europe to be performed in Smrrb- 
field, to begin on ſunday next after the feaſt 
of St. Micbae!. At the day appointed there 
iſſued out of the tower, about three in the 


afternoon, 60 courſets apparalled for the juſts, 


ſame, upon every one an eſquire of honour, riding 


a ſoft. pace; and then came forth 60 ladies 
of: honour, mounted upon palfreys, riding oa 
the one fide richly apparelled, and every lady 
led a knight with a chain of gold. The 
knight's that were of the king's party had 
their armour and apparel adorned with white 
harts, and crowns of gold about the hart's 


neck, and ſo they rode thro' the ſtreets of 


London to Smithfield, with a great number of 
trumpets and other inſtruments. of mufick 
before them, Where the ladies that led the 
knights, were taken down from their palfreys, 
and went up to their ſeats prepared for them. 


The eſquires of honour. allzhted from their 


| courſers,. and the knights mounted. And 


after the helmets were ſet on their heads, and 
they were ready at all 


in former: times. by fad rs who dl J 


points, proclamation 
was made by the heralds, and — 
de gan. 


abroad into other nat ons, to all that | 


thither, dreſſed in the habit of a yeoman of 
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| Necond time, and o 4 — and if gether 


theſe performa 
"Hhorſed, He was quite diſgraced, or if he was 
ſhaken in che ſaddle, or let his lance fall, | 


Bat Gods meet Gade, and jaſtie in the dark, 


"OS. II 2 < 
GIL * 75 tangy er Oy 2— = 
2 re, W A 


there can be no blame. South. © 
| Next view the re. in open Uebe os 


Of Baha oy drawn, and Ros reſtor'd. | 
2. Propetly, exaily, _— 


e. eg foot, and IS on the 
Noutoſt᷑ horſes ʒ who re had pay d their 


| 5 | and: ladies, 
They took their ſeveral „ and then the | 
trum ſounded, and they having couched 


„ that * having ee but end 


Nee ee 


-ſuffered any diſgrace in Wannen 

both came off with honour, 
There were many circumſtances relating to 
bees 3 as. if a man was un- 


or loft any piece- of his-armour, or wounded, 
this antagonit's horſe, &c. all which were 
accounted diſreputable. And there were alſo 
.certain rules for diſtributing the prizes to them 
that behaved. themſelyes with dhe ere 
gallantry. 
To JUSTLE uy Ne to 
encounter, to cladte to rod each other. 
ee array | 


Lee. ; 
Coortiers therefore, juſtle for a grant; ' 
-And, when tang weak arp, plead. 
their Want. N K'n. Tale. | ' 
-Murmuring noiſes riſe in ev ry ſtreet 3 
eee e 


44 A. nnn 


"2 


Rs EHP men-juftle as they meet. | 


When elephant *gainſelepant did rear, 1 
1 and eaſtles je hers mw 
M re. to victor 

y DEE 3 


The mat commons hail reſpett deny, |; 
A. perrage out with e | 


JUSTLY (from jute, F. jaftus, 255 1. 


pf honeſtly, in a juſt manner. |] ney 


Nothing can july be deſpiſed, that cannot 


Juſtiy be blamed : where there is no chiles, 


the Torguit kings 7-0 eee 


-D un. . 
| | 


* 's) had various fi 


e | e. verſe, X. . A. M. N. 
— > Amicus Nager, i. e. our dear friend, '&c. 


Sy tis, he Jab 
neſs" of 


EA 


. (with Philo, 
THOSE body into ſuch a. po 

or 8 that 
| hel Goonies eee 2 to de of 
- | Agvre or gn or to be 
properties * as Ae — — 
a 7 

FN 15 (e My 
IXINE e ae 


e "IS. 

- 1 4 5 1 4 
; : g V 
1 -- L — " : 4 Ss * Fx K 


K e * Teal, a 22 
K k, Saxon, k ee, — 

letters in order of the alphabets ;, . 
of the. Hebrew 

K, ig numeral letter RAPP 2 9 8 | 
K, with a daſh over it ſtood far 150000. 
The letter , -tho' moſt. written, 
| is not, pronounced, but it loft after c, as in 


Avithmetick, Logick,  Magich, | Phyfick æc. 


1 Pick, Prickle, Stick, St „0. 


It has been and ſtill is 2 diſpute among 
Grammarians whether k, is a different letter 
from c, becauſe the Latins have very ſeldom 
uſed it, otherwiſe than as a numetal letter; 
nor do the French make much uſe of it except 
in foreign names of places, perſons, &c, and 


| ſome therefore would have it left out; eſpeci- 


ally in words derived from the Latin, contrary 
to the common Engliſh ulage, which is to 
þ 067 ogg c by ſetting &+ after i it, as in dich 


— letter K (in old nne and Diph- 
gnifications, as X. K. 
Ciautas, 
Carmen, 


for i Charus 


was ſet for Chorus, X. R. C. for 
ae. the dear city, X. R. MH. 


KABIIN ? (among the Bega and 


KEBRBIN F Jurte) a tempatary mar- 
for a time, upon condition that the huſ- 


riage 
band ſhall allo the wife a cettaiu ſum of mo- 
if be repudiates or quits her. 


+KAD/ARES 7 g the Mahone- 
KAD ARITES tans) 8 ſe& who den 
the- generell received-tener among the Mul- 


ſelmen, predeſtination, and maintain the doc- 


trine of free- will, and the liberty of it in its 
full extent. 

+ KARATA,. kind. of aloes; which grow 
in America, the leaves of which being boiled 
ate made into thread, of which) fiſhing-0et 


— 


cloth, 


Menges of r pou in & cer. 
ich every 


ft is bk rw true, 7 Talent to 


3 conti. 
ty or 1 4 33 a ranging ra NN pafts 
ſition, order 
the parts being contiguous, 


uch a 
ued with ſuch 
. of ſuch 


I, de a ſort of 
GTi 


oth, Ve, art made. The root or leaves be- 
a into a river, ſtupifies the fiſh, ſo 
that they may be * Garger with the hand, 
and the ſtalk being and burned, burns 
like a match ; and if it be rubbed Ny on a 
harder wood, takes fire and conſumes itſelf, 

KEEPIER | 
fame as warden of the mint. 

KEEPER, one who preſerves, retains, 
nouriſhes 3 an obſerver, Me. he 

KEEPER of tbe Privy-Seal, a member 
of the privy· council, thro* whoſe hands paſs 
all charters ſign'd by the king, before they 
come to the broad ſeal;z and ſome deeds 
which" do not paſs the great ſeal at all. He 
alſo is a lord by office 


the authority of parliament, Tc, Cuſtodes Tis 
bertatis Anglia Autoritate Parliamenti ; the 
ſtile in which writs and other 1 at 
law ran, during the uſurpation of Oliver 
Cromwvell, | 
KEN'NING (cennung, Sax.) 
deſcrying at a diſtance. | | 
KERF (with Sazoyers) the way mA 
the ſaw, or the ſawn-away lip in a p 
timber or board. 
KERK Seffions, the name of a petty ecclefi- 
aſtical ſeſſions in Scorland, | 
| KER/NELLINESS (of cinnel, Sax.) ful- 
| neſs of kernels. | 
en, KEY (with Muficians) is a certain tone, 
in whereto every compoſition, whether it be long 
xc. or ſhort, ought to be fitted: And this Key is 
ſoett of 


ſaid either to be flat or , not in re 
Ing its own nature, but with relation to the flat or 
tter ſharp third, which is joined with it. 1 
om KEY (in Polygraphy and 8 is 
er the alphabet of the writing in cypher, which is 
cept a ſecret known only to the 4 who writes 
the letter, and he to whom it is ſent. 
eci- KEY (of an Author or Book) an explication 


rary that lets into ſome-ſecrets in reſpe& to perſons, 
b to places, and times, Cc. which don't appear 
tick without it, 

585 KEYS (of Spinnets, Organs, &c.) little 
iplo- bits, by means of which the jacks play, fo 
K. as to ſtrike the ſttings of the inftrument ; and 
tat, „. 
men, raiſing and finking the ſucker of the ſound- 

board. ö 


an are the 24 chief commoners, who are as 
mar- Wh vere the keepers of the liberties of the people. 
 huſ- KIND/NESS, benevolence, friendly dif. 
mo- polition, treatment, Cc. 


KINGS at Arms, officers of great m—_ 
and anciently of great authority ; they 
rect the prefide at their chapters, 


Mul- ad have the juriſdiction of armory. There 
e doc- ate three in number, Garter, Norroy and Cla- 


Pencrieux, 
KININER Nut, an earth nut, a cheſnut. 


grow A KINS-Man = kind, Teut. or cynne 
boiled nd Man, Sex.) a he- coufin, Cc. 
” ets * 


of the exthange and mint, the 


KEE/PERS of the liberties of England, by 


KEYS of the Iſland (in the ile of Man 2 


„ 
| KINS-Woman (of eynne, and piman, Sax, 
N een Heh ) 
KIS'SING (kyrpan, Sax.) faluting with 
a kiſs, | 18 
KITCH'EN- Sruff (of kuchen, Teut. cyce- 
ne, Sax, and dtoffe, F.) greaſe, Cc. the re- 
fuſe of a kitchen or cook 


© fie (of cnzp and nepre, 


Sax.) fulneſs ts, as wood. 2 

XNA VE of nab, Teut. cnapa, Sex.) 
a boy or ſervant) in ancient times, had no 
worſe ſenſe than a ſervileneſs, as pcylocnapa, 
mnie ld - bearer 5 but now it is generally ufed in 


ing, fraud, Cc. > + „ 

KNA'VISHNESS, diſhoneſty, fradulent- 
neſs, Cc. alſo waggiſhneſs. . 
_ KNICK-£nacks, fine things to play withal, 
gew-gaws. | 

| KNICK - Knackerary Man, one that makes 

a collection of knick-knacks or curiofities, 
things uncommon in nature or art, a virtuoſo, 

KNIGHT (knechtr, Teut. cnibe, Sax.) a 
perſon whom the king has fingled out from 
the common claſs of gentlemen, and dignified 
with the honour of knighthood. In ancient 
times there were 6x particulars required in 
him that was to be made a knight. 1. That he 
was no trader. 2. That beſides other things 
he was not of ſervile condition. 3, That he 
ſhould take an oath that he would not refuſe 
to die for the ſake of the goſpel and his coun- 
try. 4. His ſword was to be girt on by ſome 
nobleman. 5. That he ſhould have the badge 
of knighthood put upon him. And, 6thly, 
That he ſhould be enrolled in the king's books. 
It was alſo required, that knights ſhould be 
brave, undaunted, expert, provident and well 


ligious ceremonies to be obſerved at the crea- 
tion of knights, and none were admitted to 
the order of knights, but ſuch as had merited 
the honour by ſome commendable and extra- 
ordinary exploits, They were anciently diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a belt, a target, a ſword, or 
ſome martial token. But now the honour 
being grown cheap, theſe ceremanies have been 
laid afide, and there goes nothing now to the 
making a knight in England, but the king's 
touching him with a ſword as he kneels, and 
ſaying, Riſe up Sir R. N. ; 11165 

. ENIGHTS Bannerets, the ceremony of 
their creation is thus. The king, or his ge- 
neral, at the head of his army, drawn up in 
| order of battle after a victory, under the 
| ſtandard difplay'd, attended by all the officers 
and the nobility of the court, receives the 
knight, led by two knights of note, or other 
men renowned in arms, carrying his pennon 
or guidon of arms in his hand ; being preceded 


r for which be has merited to be 
made a knight banneret, and to diſplay his 
banner in the field; then the king or the ge- 


neral ſays, Advances tai Bannirtt, and cauſes 


an opprobrious ſenſe, for craft, deceit, cheat - 


brhaved. Chriſtian kings appointed many re- 


by the heralds, who proclaim his vallant at- 


9 
2 2 
f ** } 


the point of his pennon to be rent off, and N fees or farm, confſting of ſeveral 
the new knight is ſent back to his tent, the | Pieces Of, ground, each of which contained 
trumpets ſounding before, him, and the nobi- | twelve, acres, of as much as two oxen would 


1 # 4 . 


ity and officers attending him, where they plough ; the poſſefiors of which Baccalaria, 
are nobly entertained. This order is certainly | Were cane ,B&tchelors ; others derive the name 
moſt honourable, becauſe never conferred. but of barailler, F. to combat or fight) they were 
upon the performance ot ſome heroick action atiy calle 
in the field ; whereas all "ox ate be- of knights, or infe 


ſtow'd by favour, or othelſcaner, motives. | Mere obliged to erve the king in his wars at 
But there have been non theſe knights their own expence, for the {pace of forty days, 
made for many years paſt. _ i 
KNIGHTS Barenets, is a modern degree | 
of honour, and next to a baron. ; they have ſerve on horfeback ; and, Aua, golden or 
precedency before all knights, except thoſe of gilded, becauſe they had gilt ſpurs given them 
the garter, bannerets and privy-counſellors, at their creation, 'This Aer Was at firſt 
and the honour is hereditary in the male line, | confined to military men, but afterwards it 
This order was firſt inſtituted in the year 1641 | Was conferr'd on men of the robe. It was 
by king James I. They are created by pa- an ancient ceremony at the creation, to ho. 
tent, the proem whereof ſignifies, that it is | neut the knights with the girdte of knight- 
for propagating a plantation in the, province of hood z which he who received was to go to 
fer in Ireland, for which purpoſe each of church, and ſolemnly to offer his ſword upon 
them was to maintain thirty ſoldiers in Jre- | the altar, and to vow himſelf to the ſervice 
land, for three years, allowing each ſoldier | 0 val 
$4. per diem, the whole ſum of which was 
paid into the Exchequer upon paſſing the pa- 
tent. They are to bear in a canton, or in an 
eſcutcheon, the arms of Uſer, wiz. a field 
| argents a finiſter hand couped at the wriſt 
K Barons (probably of 6arones, L. men God 13 afterwards Auance Chevalier A. ;. 
of yalour) are peers of England, but of the Theſe may be ſaid to be the only Knights in 
loweſt dignity, and as ſuch fit in parliament, | Eng/and, beſides thoſe of the Garter and of 
as all the peers of England do by their baro. | the Barb, who are of a much higher ſphere; 
nies, though they be dukes, maxquiſſes, or for Banyere(s have been long diſuſed, and 
earls beſides, and likewiſe acchb hope and | Baronets ate not properly knights. When a 
' biſhops have baronies annexed to them. Ba- knight had committed a capital, offence, it 
rons are knights of three ſorts. _ was uſual e to degrade and deprive 
' Barons (by Tenure) are biſhops, who | him of his honour of knight hood, which was 
bold their baronies by virtue of their being done by ungirding his military belt, taking off 
' choſen to their ſees. his ſword and breaking it, and hewing off his 
F Writ) are ſuch, as are called | ſpurs with a batchet, plucking his gauntlet 
to fit in parliament by their ſovereign, with- from him, and reverſing his eſcutcheon of 
out any precedent title, 109 arms. 5 
Barons (by Patent) their titl: is, Right KNIGHTS of the Bath, this order of 
Noble Lord; king Charles II. gave the barons knighthood is of no leſs antiquity. than the 
a circle of gold, with ſix pearls ſet cloſe to times of our Jaxon anceſtors, and tho' the 
the rim. He is likewiſe allowed to have the original of it cannot be exactly determined, 
cover of his cup held underneath while he is | yet it appears that Geoffery' of Anjou, before 
drinking, and 2 baroneſs may have her train | his marriage to Maud the empreſs, daughter 
held up in the preſence of a viſcounteſs.. The | to our king Henry I. was thus made a knight 
manner of erecting a baron by patent is as at Rome, Ann, 1227; tho' Cambden and 
follows, he appears in court in his long robe | others write that it was inſtituted by Richard 
and hood, attended by ſeveral perſons of qua. II. and Henry IV. Ann. 133g. Upon this 
ity ; two heralds walk before him, followed | occafion, king Henry being in the Bath, and 
by Garter King at arms, holding the king's being informed by ſome knights, that tuo 
writ; a baron, ſupported by two gentlemen | widows were come to demand juſtice of him, 
of diflinction, brings the robe or mantle, and | he immediately leaped out of the Borh, ſaſ- 
'fo they enter the king's preſence, kneeling | ing, he ought to prefer doing Fuſtice to bis Sub 
three times; then Garter delivers the writ to | Jectfs before the Pleaſure of the Bath; and ther- 
the lord chamberlain, and when in reading | upon created &nights of the Barb, Some af 
they come to the word Invęſtiuimus, the king | theſe knights were made within the. liſts of the 
puts on his mantle. and the writ-being read, Bath, and that king Richard ordained that 
declares him and his heirs barons. there ſhou:d be no more than four of then) 
"KNIGHTS Barchelors (either of bas Che- | but king Henry IV. encreaſed them to foi!) 
waters, F. i, e. low knights, or of Baccalaria, fix ; their motto was Tres in uno, L. i. e. tie 


$ + 


more, deter ele 


e three theblogical virtues, 
At the creation of thoſe knights, there were 
ſeveral religiom rights and ceremanies per- 
fortne?, 'Whith' Uſually belonged "to Bermits 
and other Tn: Firft, when the eſquire 
to be Enighted came to the court, he was to 
be received by the king's officers, and to have 


two efquires df note to attend him; and if be 


dinner, he was to carry up one 


eſquires were to conduct him to his chamber, 
and at night He had his beard ſhav'd and his 
hair cut found. Then the king commarided 
his chamberlain to go to the chamber of this 
intended Knight, attended by ſeveral knights 
and efqoires,, * 5 muſick, finging, dancing, 
and'there to Inform him of feats of chivalry. 
Then the eſguixe Was put into the Batb, and 
when taken out put into a bed without cur- 
tains, thefe tc lie till he was dry, and after- 
wards &lodth&@ With "a robe of ruſſet, with 
long ſleeyes, having a hood to it, like, that of 
an hermit 3 then the old knights'ccndufted 
him to the chapel, being accompanied with 
mulick, and other eſquires, dancing and ſport - 
ing defare him, Where beikg entertained with 
wine and fpices, they wete diſmiſs'd with 
thanks; the new Knight was to Ray in the 
chapel all night, and ſpend it in prayer, and 
the next morning to confeſs his ſins to the 
prieſt; and while njaſs was ſaying, a taper was 
burning before kim, which he held in his hand 
during the goſpel; at the elevation an eſquire 
took off his hood from bis head, and held it 
till the laſt goſpel. Aud maſs being ended, 
che ſame eſquire offered the candle at the altar 


and a penny or more. After this the new 


knight was put to bed, and lay there till day- 
light. Then the chamberlain and other com- 
pany went to his chamber and ſaid, Sir, good 
morrow to yo, it is time to get up and make 
yourſelf ready: and having drefs'd him, they 
mounted on horſeback, and conducted him to 
the hall with muftck, a young eſquire carrying 
his ſword before him, holding it by the point, 
Being come to the hall d6ar, he was received 


by the marſhal and uſhers, who defired him 


to alight, and the marſhal was either to have 
his horſe or an hundred ſhillings for his fee; 
and being conducted up the hall, there he ſtay- 
ed while the king came, the young” eſquire 
ſtill holding his fword.” The king being come, 
he took one of the ſpurs from the chamber- 
lain, and delivering it to ſome petſon of note, 
commanded him to put it on his right, heel, 
which was done kneeling, and the other ſpur 
was put on by another knight; which being 
done, the knight holding up bis hands together, 
the king girt on his ſword, and embracing him 
about the neck, ſaid to him, Be thou a good 
Knight, kifling him. This being done, the 
knights conducting him to the high altar in 
the chapel, he there'promiſed to maintain the 
rights of the holy church during his whole 
lite, and then ungirt his ſword, and offered it 


© 


] 
ö 


N 


KN 


| to God, praying to God and the ſaints, that 
he might keep that order to the end, after 
which he drank a draught pf wine. Upon 
his going out of the chapel, the king's maſter- 
cook ſtood ready to take off his ſpurs for his 
fee, ſaying to him, I ihe king's maſter-coo 

am come to receive your ſpurs for my fee z and i 

you do any thi 
hood (which 
ſpurs fr 
was co 
| where he ſat the firſt at the knights table, 
the knights being about him, to be ſetv'd as 
the others were ; but was n 
drink at the table, nor ſpit, nor look about 


contrary to the order of knight- 
; Gol. fee I ſhall. back your 
m your. 975 This being done, he 
ucted again to the hall by the knights, 


either to. eat nor 


him upwards or downwards any more than a 
bride. But one of his governors was to hold 
a handkerchief before him when he was to 
ſpit; and When the king was departed, he 
was to be attended to 24 by Knights, 
muſick, &c. who taking their leave of him 
went to dinner, When the company were 
retired, he was diſrob'd, and his -attire was 
to be given to the king at arms, or that 
herald that attended, or to the minſtrels, with 


| a mark of flyer, if ke were a knight batche- 


lor; two.marks, if a baron; and four, if an earl 
or of ſuperior rank; and his ruſſet night-cap 


or a noble was given to the watch. After 


this, he was clothed with a blue robe, with 
ſtrait ſleeves, in the faſhion of a prieſt, having 
a white filk lace hanging on his left ſhoulder ; 
which lace he wore upon all his garments, 
till he had gained ſome honour and;renown in 
arms; and was regiſter d as of high record, 
as the nobles, knights, Cc. or till ſome 
great prince or noble lady did cut the lace off, 
ſaying to him, Sir, wwe have beard-ſo much of 
your true renown concerning your honour, ⁊ubic 
ou have done in divers parts, to the great fame 
of chivalry, as to yourſelf and him that made 
you a knight, that it is meet this lace be taken 


from you. After dinner the knights and gen- 


tlemen conduct him to the king's preſence, 
where he ſays, Right noble and renowned Sir, 
Ido in all that I can give you thanks for theſe 
bonours, courtefies and bounty which yen have 
dure me and then takes his leave of 
the king; and then the eſquires governors 
take their leave of their maſter, with much 
complaifance, demanding their robes and fees, 
according to the cuſtom. | i 
Frame- ot KNITTING, or ſtocking 
weaving, was firſt deviſed, as it is ſaid, by 
Milliam Lee, maſter of arts, of St. Fobn's cols 
ledge Cambridge, 1599. 3 
"KNIVES, one Richard Matthews was the 
firſt Exgliſhman that attained the perſection 
of making fine knives and knife hafts, and 
obtained a prohibition againſt all. foreigners 


bringing knives into England, the fifth of queen 


Elizabeth, | Ps * 
KNOT or Nds (of a Romance or Drama - 


tick piece) is uſed for that part where the per- 
ſons are the moſt embarraſſed by a conjecture 
| of 
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L A 
f affairs, the end of which it is not - 
22 hot eaſy to 


Fal KNOTS, are round knobs or knots. 


© KNOTS (with Phyfcians) tuberoſities 

formed in the joints of old gouty people, con- 

fiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, irdigefted 

3 accompanied with a bilious humour, 
and acrimonious. 


LA 
Doſt thou love watchings, abſtinence, and toit, 
Laborious virtues all? learn them from Cato. 

8 Aadiſ. Cato. 5 

: W with labour, with toil, 


chuſe laboriou ſiy to bear 


Pope's Gl 


TLABORIoUsNESSs. 2. Teilſomeneß, 


KNOT TIN Es, fulneſs of knots, intri- | difficulty; 2. diligence, afliduity. . 


cateneſs, perplexednefs, difficultneſs 
. KNQWI'NGNESS (cnapan, Sax. prob. 
of , Gr.) knowledge. 
KNOW'LEDGE, (according to Mr. Locke) 
confiſts in the perception of the conreftion and 
agreemant or difagreement, and  repugnancy 
of our Ideas. Thus we know that white is 
not black, by perceiving that theſe two Idea: 
do not agree. E 
kKvS§rus (sdgie, Gr.) a bag or mem- 
brane, in form of a bladder, full of unnatural 
humors, © 1 Canes 


« 
iS - WET as 
> 
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1, Reman; L I, Italek; L I, Eng- 

liſh; LI, Sax. A >, Greek; are the 
eleventh letters of the alphabet, and & He- 
brew, the 12th. Fo BORN | 

L, if it be the laſt letter ef a' word of 
two or more ſyllables, is generally fingle, as 
evil, crvil, &c. eſpecially ſuch as are derived 
from the Latin; but in words of one ſyllable, 
it is for the moſt part double, as full, tell, ll, 
roll, bull; and if a conſonant be next before J, 
joined with a vowel at the end of a word, they 
muſt not be parted, as Bi- ble, Ca- bie, I able, 
&c. 

L, is one of thoſe conſonants call'd liquids, 
om account of its ſoft and melting ſound or 
pronunciation; and being ſet before a mute 
conſonant and a vowe!, renders the ſyllable 
more gentle, than when two other conſo- 
nants meet. = | p | 
IL, in Latin numbers, ſtands for 50. 
L, with a daſh over it, denotes 50000. 

LA/BIATE (of labium, L. a lip) having 


ps. 
LABORATORY (with Gunners) a place 


or work houſe, where the fre-wworkers or bom- 


bardiers prepare their ſtores ; as driving fuzees, 
filling bells, making quick match, filling car - 
caſes, and all other fireworks belonging to 
war, Ec. | | | 
LABORATORY Tent (in an Army) 2 
large tent, carried along with the artillery 
into the field, furniſhed with all ſorts of tools 
and metals for the fire-workers, for the uſes 
abovementioned. Rt 
LABORIOUS (/aborieuzx, F. laborious, L.) 
1. Diligent in work, affiduous. ſ 
To his /aboricus youth conſum'd in war, 
And lafting age, adorn'd and Rs with 
| rior, 


peace. ys | 
Requiring labour, tireſome, not eaſy, 


| 


act of doing what requires a painful exertion 
of ſtrength, or weariſome perſeverance, pains, 
toil, travail, work : 2. exerciſe, motion with 
ſome degree of violence. 4 5 


the preſervation of health, and many 
initial diſeaſes ; but the toil of the mind de. 


vey. . „„ 
LA'BRING (prob. of laborare, L.) eſſay- 
ing or triving to raiſe itſelf with wings, 1 
ring. ton. 5 | . a | 

LAB!YRINTH of TOs (Leend®, 
Gr.) built by Pſamnitices, on the bank of the 
river Nile, ſituate on the ſouth of the Pyra- 
mids, and north of Ar/ince: it contained 
within the compaſs ef one continued wall, 
1000 houſes, and 12 royal palaces, all co- 
vered with marble ; and hid only one entrance, 
but innumerable turnings and returnings, 
ſometimes one over another, and all in a man- 
ner ſcarce to be found, but by ſuch as were 
acquainted with them; the building being 
more under ground than above; the marble 
ſtones were laid with ſuch art, that neither 
wood nor cement was uſed in any part of the 
fabrick ; the chambers were ſo diſpoſed, that 
the doors at their opening gave a report as ter- 
ridle as a crack of thunder. The main en- 


ſtately columns, and curious imagery. Being 
arrived at the end, a pair of ſtairs of go ſteps 
conducted to a ſtately portico, ſupporteg with 
ſtately pillars of Theban ſtone, which was the 


| entrance into a ſtately and ſpacious hall (the 
I place of their general conventions) all of po- 


liſhed marble, adorned. with the ftatues of 
their gods. This labyrinth was accounted 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world. This 
work was afterwards imitated by Daedalus 
in the Cretan labyrinth, tho' it fell as ſhort 
of the glories of this, as Minos was inferior 
to Pſamniticus in power and riches. There 
was alſo a third at Lemnos, famous for its 
ſumptuous pillars ; and a fourth, that of Italy, 
which Porſenna king of Hetruria, deſigned 
for a ſepulchre for him and his ſucceſſors. 


made by king Henry II. for fair Roſamond. 
LABYRINTHIAN (labyrinchcus, L.) of 
or pertaining to a labyrinth,  -— 
ACC, a gum, or rather wax (made, as 
ſome ſay, by a kind of winged ants) hard, 
brittle, clear and tranſparent, brought from 


India, &c, and uſed in painting, ** 


1 


A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 


LABOUR (labeur, F. labor, L. 1. The 


Moderate Jab eur of the body conduces to 


ſtroys health, and generates maladies. Har- 


trance of all was white marble, adorn'd with 


There was alſo one at Woedſlock in Oxferdſvire, 


e. 


L A 


LA... 


Oe. allo a certain red zum ifving from cer- tent, as te chtain the name of ſexs, 28 the 


tain trees in Arabia, of which tlie beſt hard 
ſcaling-wax is made. | 1 

LACHRYMA Chrifti (i. e. the tears of 
Chriſt): a pleaſant ſort of wine, made of grapes 
growing in Terra di Lavoro, in the province 
of Naples, L. e e 

Fifula LACHRYMALIS (with Oczlifts) 
2 Fiftula in the larger angle of the eye, L. 

D ee Leaf (with Botanifts) a 

jagged Wa 7 , $5, 2 q 
FLACKIER (focalled of G Loe, of which 
it is made) a varniſh uſed over leaf filver, in 
zilding picture - frames, Cc. | 

LACK ER Hat, a fort of hat made without 


ſtiſfening. 
u eee (/a#ans, L.) ſuckling, giv- 
ing milk. e | 
LACTIFICK (/a#ificus, L.) that makes 
or breeds milk. | 23 
LA'DANUM a gummous or refinous 
LAB'DANUM F matter, oozing- out of 
the leaves of a ſhrub called Cifus Ladanifere, 
uſed in medicine, e 14 mhd 
Bolt-Sprit LAD'DER (in a Ship) is a lad- 
der at the beak head, made faſt over the 
bolt-ſprit, to get upon when there is occaſion. 


Entring- LADDER (in a Ship) is a wooden | 


ladder placed in the waſte of the ſhip, 

Galkry LADDER. (in a Ship) is a ladder 
of ropes hung over the gallery and ſtern of 
ſhips, to come out of, or go into a boat in 
foul weather , and a high ſea, ; 

LADE lade, Sax. F uſually figni- 


LODE | lowe, Sax. 1 fies the mouth | 


of a river ; ſometimes a ford, and is part of 
the proper names of places; as Crectiade, From- 
lade, Lethlade, &c. | 

LADIES Bed-Straw, an herb. 

LADIES Cuſbion, a fort of flower. 

LADIES Laces, a kind of ſtriped graſs. 

LADIES Mantle, an herb. n 

LADIES Smock, an herb, otherwiſe call'd 
Cuckoo flower, | 

LA/DING (of hlavian, Sar. to load) the 
burden or cargo of a ſhip. 

LA'DY Traces, a ſort of ſatyrion or rag- 
wort, ; 

LA'G, a loiterer, alſo one that is the laſt 
of a line or family; alſo one that degenergtes 
from the virtues of his ancetors, a diſgrace to 
is family, | 

LA'GON (ola Law) a parcel of goods caſt 
Orerboard in a ſtorm, with a buoy or cork 
faſtened to them, in order to find them again. 

LA/GOTRO/PHY (lagotrophia, L. of x- 
Mipia, of Aa ve, and Teopiay to feed, Gr.) 
1 warren of hares. "SE 

LAICAL/ITY (laicalitas, L. of xa, of 
lag, the people, Gr.) the property by which 
n man is ſaid to be a lay-man. | 
7 LAKE (lacus, L..) a large collection of 

reh waters, which have open communication 
vith the ſea, and are for the moſt part in in- 


land countries; ſome lakes are ſo large in ex · | 


Caſpian ſea, the ſea of Galilee, and the Dead 
Sas. 5 3 wat. > 
Some: lakes both emit and receive rivers, 
and others: do only emit them, and ſome 
neither receive nor emit them, but are formed. 
either by the natural receiving of rain water, 
in a large ee enge overflowings of ſome 
particular river. 2 3 
LAMASABAC'THANI (of TD hy, 
and JANPAY hatt thou forſaken me, Syr. ) 
why haſt thou forſaken me. vas He. 
LAMBDO'IDAL Suture (among  Anato- 


miſts) the hindermoſt ſeam of the ſcull, ſo 


named, becauſe in ſhape it reſembles the Greet 

capital Lambda (A) er a pair of compaſſes, _ 
LAM'BENT (/amben;, L.) licking. © 
LAMBENT Medicines (with Phyſicians). 


| ſuch medicines as are taken by licking them 


off a ſtick of liquorice, Sc. : 
To LAM (prob, of !amen, Dut. to make 
i MEE TTL 
LAME'NESS (laamnerre, Sax,) a defect, 
or weakneſs, or hurt in the legs, arms, Ge. 
A LAMEN T,, a lamentation. Milton. 
LAM'EN TABLENESS (lamentabilis, L. 
woefulneſs, pitiableneſs. 
LA'MENTINE, a fiſh called a ſea-cow or 
Manatee, ſome of which are near 20 feet 
long, the head reſembling that of a cow, 
and two ſhort feet, with which it creeps on 
the ſhallows and rocks to get focd ; but has 
no fins. The fleſh of them is commonly eaten, 


and is delicious meat. 


large, that ſome of them have been ſaid to 
have weighed 30000 pounds, : and ſuch as two 
horſes in a waggon could ſcarce draw. _ 
Some of them are ſaid to have been taken 
at Nice in Marſeilles, in whoſe ſtomachs were 
found men intire and compleatly armed. 
Rondelet relates, that he ſaw one at Tain- 
tonge, the mouth of which was ſo large, that 
a large ſat man entered it with great caſe : 
he _ - nes, oY opens with a 
gag, dogs cou ver , in or- 
obo r what they could Rad tn his ſto-_ 
ma * = i 
The Lamia is the greedieſt fiſh that is, and 
— in the leaſt 1 70 Its i large, 
p and biting, of a triangular figure, cut 
like a faw, diſpoſed in fix rows, the firſt of 
which appears out of its mouth, thoſe of the 


ſecond are trait, and the third are turned in- 


A LAMP (lampas, L. of xaura;, Gr.) a 
W cl £03 the er 1 | 

Perpetual LAMP, the ancient. Romans are 
ſaid to preſerve lights in their r 
many ages, by the oilineſs of gold reſoſved by 
art into a liquid ſubſtance. And it is reported, 
that at the difſolution of monaſteries, in the 
time of king Henry VIII. there was a lamp 


found that had been burnt in a tomb from 


about 


% 
ID Poon 


LAMIA, a ſea monſter, ſo exorbitantly 
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abbit $00 enn after Chriſt, which uns near 1 n $7 Lovely wem 
1200 years. To of theſe fubterranean lamps That Jendſchapet 4 of port, now purer ar, 
are to be ſeen in the IAuſæum of rarities at Meets his approach, 

im Rolland. One of theſe lamps, in Mile, Par Lo, 6: . 1. * 
the papaey of Fun! III. was fobnd in the tomb ur 44 ej ſearce i 
of Tullia, Cicero s daughter, ee had been  - Shot: — to the ans his r y, 


hut up 1 50 years. 4 Diſcov'ring in wide /andſcape all the eaſt, 
'LAMPAS» 2 (with Perriers) a kind of | Of and Eden s happy plains. 
— AS\ ſwelling in a — mouth Milton. 


* 4. e. an itHflammatiom in the roof Straight . e hath eaught hy pleaſures, 
ann behind the nippers of the upper Whilſt the land 42 round it meaſures, | my: 

jo 5 75 called, becauſe it is cured *. a burn- Ruſſet lawns dn fallows grey, | 

| 5 hp or hot: iron. Where the nibbling flocks do 1 
LAM FPRAT *r J is ſaid. 8 ſeek the | . 
LAMPREY company of other | | LAND/SKIP (lanvpeip, $ e e ee 

2 the fame aw ; and for that reaſon, | tation of | rope: of a country, both place and 
ſome ſay, they are venomous, becauſe they join perſons j the 3 called the ne 
themſelves with ſnakes, and other water * or by-work, and the perſons the argument: 
pents. .| Or a landſtip is a deſeription of the land, ay 

A LANCE * L.) a javelin, 3 far as it can be ſeen above our horizon, by 

tears, an offepfive I much in uſe : with hills, valleys, cities, woods, rivers, Wc. all 
ancients 3 being a long ſtaff like a_pike, | that in a picture which is not of the body or 
pointed at the end, and armed with iron. | argument (which denote the er) is called 
'LANCEPE'S abr. an officer under a cor- | by this name of —_— 
poral, who affiſts him in his duty, avd, per- LAN/GREL (wit Gunners) a hot uſed at 
forms it for him in his abſence, They teach | ſea to cut the enemies rigging ; #” ſort of thor 
the riew-raiſed men their exerciſe, ls poſt that runs looſe with's ſhackle or joint in the 
the centries. They are generally. accounted middle, haeing half a bullet at each end, 
the moſt vigilant and brave of the company.z | which is to be ſhortened when put into the 
and on a march, their 1 EE. is on the right | piece ; but ſpreads itſelf when diſcharged, 
hand of the ſecond rank LAN'GUAGE (laaga 77 F. ef lingua, 
To LANCH out (relanthane, 5.) to put L.) tongue or ſpeech; a fer of words upon 
a thip or boat afloat out of a dock: ; alſo to | which a particular nation or people are agreed 
etpatiate in words; alſo to be extravagant in | to make uſe of to expreſs their thoughts. 
* And therefore languages ate diver ſiſied ac- 
ANCIFEROUS (Iancifer, L.) bearing a | cording to the different nations and people; 
lance or and are alſo mutable and fluctuating, by rea- 
LANGIN. INA'TION e, 1.) a lanc- | ſon of the intercourſe of foreigners and other 
occurrences, ſo that few languages remain the 
LANEOUS Canan, L.) woolly, made of | fame for two centuries ; as is evident i in the 
Wool. French and our own language. 

LAND Fall (among Sailors) fignifies "fall | LANGUAGE (language, F. Lingus, L.) 
in with land: thus, when mariners have been 1. Human ſpeech: 2. ſtile, manner of ex- 
in ex AW of ſeeing land in a ſhort time, preſſion. 

- y happen to ſee it n they ſay, | Others for language all their care expreſs, 


KK. AT ERTINNEIL 2 —— Wont ar 
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572 made a good land fall. And value books, as women, men, for dreſs; 
o ſer LAND: (among Sailors) is to ſee by | Their praiſe is fill——the Rile is excellent; f 
1 the compaſs how it bears. The ſenſe, ny humbly take upon content. | 
; Head LAND, a point of land, or that Pope. 1 
which lies farther out into the- ſea than the LANGUAGED, beving various languages, 
| - yxeſt, He wand' ring long, a wider circle made, 1 


LAND layed (with Mariners) the land is : And many languag d nations has e, 


6 

if ſaid to be laid, when a ſhip is juſt got out of Pope. to 
{ fight of the land. ({ LAN'GUENT (!anguens, L.) en | 
1 i LAND Pike, an American animal like the LAN*'GUIDNESS {of languidus, bd ) lan- lid 
11 pike fiſh, having legs inſtead of fins, by which | guiſhingneſs, faintneſs. 

1 it crawls, tho? FEE early, on the ground; | LANGUIF'ICK (languificus, L. ) makin abt 
theſe creatures lurk about the rocks, and are | faint and ſeeble. | 
| rarely ſeen but towards night, at which time | LANIFICE (of lanificiam, E. of lan, box 


they make a noiſe more ſhrill and grating to | wopl, and facio, to make, c.) ſpinning, 


the ear than toads. carding or working wool, L. 
LAND ING (of pay g Sax.) to g0 LANE NESS, limberneſs, ſlimneſs, fl: 
er put out of a ſhip upon derneſs. 


1 | LANDSCHAPE 12 — ) 1. A region, | LA NO-NIOER, a ſort of baſe coin, | 
1 8 the proſpect of a coun- | uſe about the time of king Sewers? I. 
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ſuch waters, which. being fu | 
diſſolved in them, and covering graſs, lea ves, 


LA 


downiveſs, & 
"LAPIDESCENT Water 


25d with Naturaliſt) 
of ſtony matter 


raſhes, and ticks that lie in them all over, co- 
ver them with a ſort of ſtony coat, ſo that 
they ſeem. to be changed into a perfect ſtone. 
LAPIDIFICA'TION (with Chymiſtt) is 
the art of turning any metal into ſtone; w | 
operation is performed by diſſdlving the metal 
in ſome corrofive ſpirit, and afterwards boiling 
the diſſolution to the conſiſtence of a ſtone. 
LAPSE (in Law) a benefice is ſaid ro my 
lapſe, when the patron, who ought to 
thereto in ſix months after it is voidab e 
omitted to do it; upon which default the or- 
dinary has a right to collate to the ſaid be · 


nefice. 
neee of labs, L.) to fall 


LAP!WING,; a bird about the Gee of a 
8 — 3 8 black beak, a lit - 
tle e legs and 3 upon its 
head a turft of feathers of . „ 
which it raiſes and lowers at pleaſure; the 
feathers on the neck and ſtomach incline to 
red, the tail is black with ſtreaks of white; 
it is a beautiful bird, but does not ſing. The 
wings do not terminate in a point like thoſe 
of moſt other birds, but are roundiſh, it opens 
and claps its wings very often, and thence has 
obtained the name of a Lafwing, 

LAR/BOARD Hatch (Sea Term) one half 
of a ſhip's crew, under the direction of a chief 
mate, which watches in its turn with the 
ſtarboard watch. 

LARBOARD the Helm (Sea P T1 is to 
put the helm on the larboard or left fide of 
the ſhip. 

LARCH Tree 10 called of Lariſſa, a city 
of Theſſaly, it was firſt — a lof- 
ty tree, bearing leaves like thoſe of a pine 
tree, and a ſort of muſhroom or fruit called 
Agarick, The gum of this tree is called Ve- 
nice Turpent ins. 

To LARD Meat (Cookery) is to draw thin 
flips of fat bacon thro? the outſides of it. 

LARES, certain domeſtick gods of the 
Romans, called alſo Penaten. 

 LA\/RGENESS (l/argus, L.) greatneſs, 
width, breadth, &c. 

To LARGE (Sea Phraſe) the wind is ſaid 
to large, when it blows a freſh gale. 

LARGIF!ICK- (/argificus, L.) that gives 
liberally, frankly and freely. 

LARGIFLUOUS (urin, L.) flowing 
abundantly. N 

LARGI'TION (largitio, L 9 largeneſe, 
bountiful givin 

LARMI ER (of larme, F. a tear, becauſe 
it cauſes the water to fall by drops or tears 
ata diſtance from the wall) the eaves ordrip of 
e 2 flat er placed on dg 
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cornice, below the Cymatium, and j out the 
fartheſt, er e 10 
LA'RV ATED (larudtus, 7.) aun 1 
maſk ; alſo frighted with ſpirits. 
LASCTVENT (laſci vim, ls olaying, 
wantoning. 
LASCLVIOSITY (laſeiviagtas L.) lac - 
civiouſneſs. 
LAS/CIVY (laſcivia, L.) laſcivieulneſs, 
LASER (with Boraniſts) the herb. Ber- 
jamin, L. 
LASHING (among Sailors) is the making 
faſt, or tying any thing to t N — 5 
maſts, &c, as pikes, muſkets, boards, 


LASHITE e No Of 
*LASHI/LITE { mon forfeiture of 12 ores, 
each ces being-in value 6d. or as uthers' 164. 


LAS'SITUDE (with Phyſicians) 05 
of the animal ſpirits in the nerves and mu- 
_ . fore bodes ſome e erf 


W ATCH'ETS (in a Ship) are ſmall lines 
LAS'KETS S ſown into the top fails, 


called bonnets and drablers, in dd form! of 


loops, by which the bonnets are laid to-cour- 
ſes or plain ſails, and the drablers to the bog- 
nets, 

LATEBROQO'SE (latebraſut, L.) full of dens, 
hiding or lurking places. 

LAT ERAL Fudge, an aſſeſſor, one that 
= on the bench with, and aflifls another 
judge. 

To LAT'INIZE, to expreſs one's ſelf af- 
ter the manner of the Latins ; alſo to give 
Latin terminations to words. 

LA'/TOMIST (latomus, L. Adoptee, of 
Azc, a ftone, and rive, Gr. ta cut) a ſtone» 
cutter, a maſon: 


LATRYA (xarpila, Gr.) the worlkip of 


God, L. 


| LATROCINIUM (in ancient Charters) 
the liberty and privilege of adjudging and exe» 
cuting thieves or malefactors. 
LAV/ATORY (in Chih in America) 
LAVADERO c certain places where 
gold is got out of the earth by 
LAUDIM'/IUM (in the Civil Law) the 
fiftieth part of the value of the land or houſes, 
which in ancient times the proprietor paid to 
the new tenant, as an acknowledgment upon 
inveſtiture, or for being put into poſſeſſion. 
LAVER, a large veſſel for waſhing ſome 
part of the body in, the moſt famous of which 
was thoſe in Solomon's temple, borne by four 


cherubims, ſtanding: upon pedeſtals mounted 


on wheels of braſs, having handles to draw 
them from place to another, as occafion re- 
quired. They conſiſted of a baſon which re- 
ceived the water from another ſquare veſſel 
above it thro! cocks, which wasadorned with 
the heads of a lion, an ox and a cherubim ; 
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Scotland) the action 


LA 


Axht- Bas and five on the left of the temple, 


between the altar of burnt offerings and the 


© eps which led to the porch, and each laver 


contained 40-baths. © 
To LAUGH (hlahan, Sax, a Gem. 
and Dut.) 1, To make that noiſe which 


ſudden merriment excites : 2. (in poetry) to 


The pet gay, 3 pleaſant, or fertile. 
board, high 


heap'd with cates. 
And ver the framing wei the a 
wine, 7 rig 


To LAUGH af, to treat with contemyt, 
ridicule. 


No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore; 1 2 
ne which he valu'd more. 


Pope. 

GH, the convulfion- cauſed by mer- 
Porn = an 3 9 of ſudden 
merriment. 
- Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain, 
But feigns a /avgh, to ſee me ſearch around, 
9 that Ls the willing fair is found. 


Pope Spring. 


LAUGHER, a man fond of merriment. 
Some ſober men cannot be of the general 
opinion, but the laugbers are much the ma- 
Jority. Pope. 
- 'LAUGHINGLY, in a merry way, 


LAV'ISHNESS profuſeneſs, en 
LAViSHMENT { neſs. 
To LAUNCE aft (Sea term in 
To LAUNCH forward F ſtowing things 
in the hold, fignifies ſtow it aft, or ſtow it 
torward. 
'  LAUNCE' bo (Sea phraſe) uſed when 
2 is hoiſed high enough, or the pump 
ſuc 


To LAUNCH oe lancer, F.) 2e or 
A 


boat, is to put it a float out of a dock. 


LAUND (laund, Sax.) 6gnifies a plain a- 


mong trees. 
LAUNDER (in the Tin-works) a trench 


in 2 floor,” cut eight feet long and ten feet 


over, with a turf at one end for a ſtopper, to 
let the water (that comes along with the bruiſ- 
ed ore from the coffer of a ſtamping mill) run 


__ away while the ore finks to the bottom. 


LAU!REATED | (4awreatus, L.) crown 
ed with Jaurel, The ancient conquerors uſed 
to wear crowns of laurel, in token of victory. 
LAU'/REL (Figuratively) is the emblem 
of victory and triumph. 
LAUREA'TION (in the univerſities in 


taking up the decree 
" maſter of arts. 


LAU'RETS, certain pieces of gold, coined 
4. D. 10 19, with the head of king James I. 


Lsaurested. The 20 ſhilling piece was marked 
with XX, the 10 ſhilling piece with X, the 


5 chilling piece with V. 


| 


' LAURF'GEROUS (lauriger, L.) wearing [ 


a garland of bays. 


* ments La TY a; ] * i I _ 
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LAW (la ge, Sax.) 
- LAW (among 249%. jt „ a Lites ty 
which a' fovereign obliges a ſubject to 1 


his actions to what he preſcribes, or a rule of 
acting or not acting, ſet down by ſome intelli- 


N re having: authority for ſo 


Pefitive LAW (in Febicks) is that which 
proceeds from the ſole pleaſure | of the lau- 
giver. 5 

The natural Law (in Ethickr) * one which 
is exactly fitted to ſuit with the rational and 


ſocial nature of man; ſo that human kind 


cannot maintain an honeſt and n fel 
lowſhip — it. : 

LAW chants, a ſpecial law liar 
to merchants, and different from png 
mon law-of England ; which is, if there be 
two joint merchants, and one of them dies, 
his executor ſhall have the moiety. It is alſo 


* the law of the ſtaple. 
Aw. Day (lage-væz, Sax.) any day of 
open court, but — — 1 the more 


ſolemn courts of a county or hundred. 

LAWS (of Nations) are of two ſorts, either 
Primary or Secondary; the Primary Lacs are 
ſuch as concern embaſſies, and the enterta in- 
ment of ſtrangers; and ſuch as concern traf- 
fick, and the like: the Secondary Laws are 
ſuch as concern arms. 

LAW, was painted by the ancients in pur- 


ple robes, ſeeded with ſtars, in a mantle of 


carnation colour, fringed with gold. 
LAW (lap, Sax.) fignifies a hill mon 


LAW (of Arat) the allowed rules and pro- 
cepts of war, as to make and obſerve leagues 
eee eee ee offend in a 
camp, SW. 

LAWS (of Molmutins) the laws of 8 
wallo Molmutius, the 16th king of the Bri- 
rains, who began his reign 444 years before 


the birth of our Saviour. 


LAWS of Oleron (fo called, becauſe wadent 
Oleron, an iſland of France, when king 
Richard was there) certain laws belonging to 
ſea-affairs, 

LAWS Spiritzal, the ecclefiaſtical or civil 
laws, according to which the ordinary and ec- 
clefiaſtical Judges act in thoſe cauſes that come 
under their cognizance. a 

LAW'ING of Dogs, is cutting off three 
claws of the fore: feet by the ſkin, or the ball of 
the fore · feet. 

LAW'LESS (of lazhe erre, Sax.) illegali- 
ty, diforderlineſs ; alſo the condition of an out- 
lawed perſon.” 

LAWN . Dooms-day Book) 2 plain between 
two woods, 

LAX (!axus, L.) looſe, ſlack. 

LAX'AMENT laxamentum, 2 releaſe, 
refreſhment, relaxation. 
| 3 TED (laxatut, L.) looſened, &c. 

_ oſening or op nn her L.) that 
is of a loo ening or opening quality. 

28 85 LAxATTION, 
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'- LAXA/TION, a flackening, caſings alſo" 


a looſening, I. | 
LAY, a word ſignifying moan or complaint 
(01d French) a kind of ancient poetry, con- 
fiſting of very ſhort verſes, 
LAY (ley, Sax.) a ſong or 
To LAY an evil ſpirit, to confine it that it 
do not infeſt houſes. 


LAY Brother (among the Romanifts) an il- 


literate perſon, who does the ſervile offices 
in a convent or monaſtery ; but is not in any 
orders, nor makes any vows, enters not into 


the choir, and wears a habit different from 


the monks, &c. 

LAY'ER, a place in a Creek, where ſmall 
oyſters are thrown, which, by the laws of the 
admiralty, are to lie there till a broad ſhil- 
ling, put in between both ſhells, may be heard 
to rattle when it is ſhut, 

LA!ZINESS (gb, Dut.) Qlothfulneſs, 
ſluggiſtneſs, idleneſs. 

LEACH'EROUS (prob. of legen, Sax.) 
luſtful. . 

LEACH “ERV (prob. of legenpeipe, or 
leʒen - Seam, Sax.) luſtfulneſs, luſt. 

LEAD (lead, Sax.) a metal compoſed of 
an earthy ſalt and ſulphur, impure and ill di- 
geſted with imperfect agg coming near 
to the nature of antimony. It is the heavieſt 
of all bodies after Mercury ; it has the greateſt 
affinity with gold of any metals in point of 
weight. Some authors affirm, that if a per- 
ſon ſhall dip his hand in the juice of water 
mallows, purſlain and mercury, he may put 
it into melted lead without harm ; the natu- 
ral coldneſs of theſe juices, and their thick- 
neſs, covering the hand as it were with a 
kin, It is eaſily bent, and as readily meited, 
and differs only from iron, in that the parts 
lie more cloſe together, and more ſmooth, 
which makes it ſo pliable, and heavier than 
won. 

LEAD wort, a kind of herb. 

Sounding LEAD 7 is a lead of about fix 

Dead-Sea LEAD 5 or ſeven pound weight, 
ten or twelve inches long, and faſtened at 
=— end of the ſounding Line, or deep Sea 

ine. ä | 

To beave the LEAD (Sea Phraſe) is to 
ſtand by the ſhip's horſe, or in the chains, 
and to throw out the lead, and ſound the 


depth of the water, to know where the ſhip 


may fail ; and he that heayes the lead, fings 
the depth he finds. 5 : 

A LEAF (with Botan.) is defined to be a 
part of a plant extended intolength and breadth, 
in ſuch a manner, ag to have one fide diſtin 
guiſhable from the other, : 

A fimple LEAF, is that which is not di- 
vided to the middle in ſeveral parts, each re- 
ſembling a leaf itſelf, as in a dock. 

LEAGUE (in France) contains 2282 fa- 
thoms or toiſes, in Spain 3400 geometrical 
Peg in Scveden 5000, and in Hungary 

Oo. | 


* 


26 aſſiſtants, and 167 on 


E IO the helm, and is as much 


3 
To flop a LEAK (Sea Term) is to put into 
it a plug wrapt in oakum and well tarred, or 
in a tarpawlin clout, to keep out the water, 
or to nail a piece of ſheet · lead upon the 
place. oh 
LEAP Year (ſo called of leaping a day) con- 
fiſts of 366 days, and returns every 4th year, 
the other three containing but 365 days each. 
The reaſon of it is, the fun not making bis 
annual revolution in exact y 365 days, but in 
365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 16 ſe- 
conds, a day is added to every 4th year, to 
make amends for the 5 hours, 49 minutes, 
16 ſeconds; which is yet too much. | 
LEARNING (of leoniey ye, Sax.) 
erndition. | 
LEASE (by Indenture) is letting land or 
tenement, right of common, rent, or any 
inheritance, to another for term of years or 
life, for a rent reſerved in writing indented, 
LEASE Parole, is a leaſe as above menti- 
oned ; but by word of mouth, | 
LEA'THERSELLERS 
were incorporated Anno 
1382, and confirmed by 
ſeveral kings fince, and 
are the 15th. They are 
a maſter, three wardens, 


the livery, Their livery 
fine 20 l. and ſtewards — 
12 J. Their armorialenſigns 

are argent, three bueks regardant gules. Creſt 


a buck attired or, attired ſable, ſupporters a2 


buck as the laſt, and a ram of the firſt, 
Motto, Soli Deo Honor & Gloria, Their 
hall is fituate on the eaſt end of Little Sr, 
Helens. 

LEA'VER (in Mechanicks) one of the fix 
principles, is a ballance reſting on a determi- 
nate point, called its Hypomoc/ion or Fulcrum, 
the centre not being in the middle, as in the 
common ballance, but near to one end, by 
which means it will raiſe a great. weight, 

LEAVES (of leap, Sax.) of a tree plant, 


&c. Ee 
LECH/ERWITE (of læzan to lie with, 


and Pie, Sax, a fine) a fine laid on thoſe who 


committed adultery and fornication, ; 
LEC/TIONARY, a ſeryice book or 


miſſal. 
LEE y (of leax, Sax.) whether it ſtand 
LEG 9 at the beginning or end of a name 
LEY ) fignifies a field or paſture; but 


ſuch a field as is not often ploughed. 

LEE (Sea language) that part which the 
wind blows upon, or is oppolite to the wind, 
as the Lee ſore. | 

To be under the LEE Sbore (Sea term) is to 


be cloſe under the wind, or under the wea- 


ther ſhore. : 
To come by the LEE (Proverb) is to come 
off with loſs, ; 
LEE Watch (Sea term) a word of com- 


24 25 
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ut do'fay; rale eure that ebe ſhip don't go to the f prepo ratory ptopoſition, laid down to clear the 
Leeward of ber Courſe. : way for ſome following demonſtration: Often 
LEEC nonÞ a kind or inf. | prefixed to theorems to render their demon a- 


- Horſe LEECH | | tion leſs perplext and intricate z and to pro- 
LEED-month 7 (g. loud month, of hlyb,'| blems in order to make their reſolution more 
'LEID- month | 5 Sex, a noiſe or uproar) I eaſy and ſhort. 
the month of March, fo called on account of LEMONA'DE, a drink made of water, 
the winds being then high and boiſterous. - | lemons and ſugar, | EE. 
LEEDS 7 (014 Rec.) meetirigs appointed | LEM/PET, a ſort of fiſh ; a limpin, 
- LEITS & for the nomination or election {| TO LEN'EFIE (lenefier, F.) to ſoften, 
of officers. ö 1 | a{lwage, Ee. ; 
LE'/'GABLE (tegabilir, L.) not intailed as | To LENGTHYEN (prob. leng Sen, of 
- hereditary, but may de bequeathed as legacy. | Jeng,” Sax, long) to make longer. | 
| LE'GALNESS (legalize, F. of legulis, L.) LEN'TFLV ENESS (of /enire, L. linitif, 
lawfulneſs. PS IF.) ſoftening or aſſwaging quality, | 
LE/GATE (hgatus, L.) is properly an en-“ LENIMEN T lenimentum, L.) a moderat- 
voy or ambaſſador ſent by one prince or ſtate | ing, er that which takes away uneaſineſs, 
to another, to treat on ſome affair 4 but now | harſhneſs, &c, 
the title of Legate is given particularly to one LE\NOCINY (/enocimium, L. ) the practice 
that is ſent by the pope to a prince or ſtate, | of »bawdery, 
and is eſteemed equal in dignity to the extra- LENS (in Dreptricks) a'glaſs which either 
erdinary ambatFador of any other prince. | colles the rays into a point in their paſſage 
LE/GEND, the words that ate about the | thro? it, or diſperſes them farther apart, ac- 
edges of a piece of coin or medal, ſerving to] cording to the refraction, | 
explain the figure or device. | LENT, a ſettled time of publick faſting 
LE!/GEND (of legende, L. to be read) a | and humiliation,” moſt uſually conſiſting in 
book uſed in churches, containing the leſſons | Europe of 40 days; practiſed in the Chriſtian 
to by ran at divine ſervice ; and for this rea- church in imitation of our Saviour Cbriſt's faſt- 
ſon the lives of ſaints were called Legends; ing in the wilderneſs, This faſt was obſerv'd 
becauſe portions out of them were appointed | by the Greet church for ſeven weeks, begin- 
to de read to the people at morning prayer, | ning before Eaſter; but did not faſt on ſa- | 
LE'GION, a body of ſoldiers amopg the turdays and ſurdays except on that ſaturday 
Romans, of 5 or 6000 foot, and 4 or 5000 | before Zafier ſunday, The Latin church ob- 
horſe | | ferv's it ſix weeks, excepting only ſundays. 
LEGEBLENESS {tegibilis, L.) capable- | The £afern church were very ſtrict obſervers 


— . cake 


ness of being read. of Lent, eating nothing on it but bread and t 
- LEGIT!IMATENESS (ef legitimus, L.) pulſe, till about the year 700; but in the t 
lawfolneſs, rightfuineſs, legalneſs ; alſo a be- year 800 an indulgence was granted to eat eggs, 
ing born in lawful wedloth. | milk, meats, and to drink wine; but now 0 
LEIsURABLE, doucat leiſure, not hur- | they only abſtain from fleſh. 
ried, enjoying leiſure. | | : The cuſtom of keeping Lent was introduc'd | 
LEISURABLY, at leiſure, without tu- ! into Erng/and about the year 650 but fince 
mult-or hurry. © 0 the Reformation has not been ſo rigoronſly di 
LEISURE (ler, F.) Freedom from enjoined or practiſed; and is now almoft whol- tl 
buſineſs or hurry, vacancy of mind, power to | I laid aſide, except by Roman Catbolicts, but c 
ſpend time according to choice. | is ſtill continued in popiſh countries with great 
Where ambition and avarice have made no | rigor. IS, ar 
entrance, the defire of la ſure is much more | LEN'TIFORM Prominence(in Anat.) pro- mT 
natural than of buſineſs and care. Temple, | tuberances on the Cura medullz oblongat a, 
= O happy youth! 7, e. the two heads or beginnings of the mar- 
For whom thy fates reſerve ſo fair a bride; | rowy ſubſtance of the brain, gathered together 8 
He ſigh'd and had no leiſure more to ſay, | av it were into two bundles. | ly 
His honour call'd his eye another way, | [EO, a lion, a wild beaft, L. 
=: Dryden's Ovid. LEO (with e the fifth in order of of 
You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where | the twelve figns of the zodiack, whoſe cha- ſs 


you hove not only the leiſure of thinking, bur racter is (N). | 
the pleaſure to think of nothing which can | LEONUNE Verſes, a ſort of Latin verſes 


diſcompoſe your mind. Dryden. | that rhime in the middle and end, imitatiog fu 

* LEISURELY, not haſty, deliberate, done | as it were a lion's tail; as, | 

Without hurry. Brixia weſtratis Merdoſa wolumina wati, de 

The bridge is human life: upon a more | Non ſunt noſtrates tergere digna nate. 

leiſurely faryey of it, I found that it confiſted | LEOPARD 7 (/eopardas, L. Xeomag3abc, let 

; of threeſcure and ten entire arches.  -—- LIB'BARD F of xi, a lion, and wagda- aff 
x Add. Spact. No. 159. | Mg, Gr. « panther) a fierce and cruel wild rd 


' LEM/MA. (with Geom.) an aiſumption or | beaſt, the Kin of which is ſpotted with 2 5 
| t i verilty 
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verſity of colours, It has ſmall. white eyes, 


wide jaws, ſharp teeth, round ears, a large 
tail, with five claws upon its fore-feet, and but 
four on thoſe behind. It is ſaid to be extreme - 
ly averſe to man. Its name ſhews that it bas 

ſomething of the lion and the Pardus or male 
parther, of which and a lioneſs or a lion 
and a female panther it is ſaid to be engendered. 

LEOPARD's 5 2 Botaniſts) a 
LIBBARDS“' s Hane & fort of herb. 

LEOPARD (in Heraldry) repreſents thoſe 
braye and generous warriors, who have per- 
formed ſome bold enterprize, with force, 
coutage, promptneſs and activity. 

LEORN'ING Knights (leonningenizay, 
Sax.) diſciples, ſcholars. 

LEPER, a perſon affected with a diſeaſe 
call'd a leproſy, who by the Meſaick law was 
excluded the converſation of mankind, and 
baniſh'd into the country and uninhabited 
places; even Jewiſh. kings were ſhut out of 
their palaces and excluded from ſociety and 
their government; as for the cure and cere- 
monies of cleanſing, read Levit, _ 

LEP'ROUSNESS (of /eproſus, L.) the be- 


ing troubled with a leproſy. 
LEPUS (with Alron.) the hare, a con- 
ſtellation. 


LE Roy's. aviſera (i. e. the king will con- 
fider) by theſe worde, written on a bill pre- 
ſented to the king by the parliament, is un- 
derſtood his abſolute denial of that bill in 
civil terms, and it is thereby wholly made null 
and void, F. 

LE Roy ſe weut (i. e. the king is willing) a 
term in which the royal aſſent is ſignified by 
the clerk of the Me, e. to the publick 
bills; giving authority to them, which before 
were of no force nor virtue. 

LESSEE', the perſon to whom a leaſe is 
granted, 

LESSER Circte (with Agron.) thoſe which 
divided the globe into two unequal parts, as 
the polar circle, tropicks, and parallels of de- 
clination and altitude. 

LESTAGEFRY (ley zage-Fneob, 1 
an exemption from the duty of paying bal 
money. 15 

LETCH!EROUS (of legen, Sax,) lufiful, 

LETCH'BROUSNEST Cong of le- 
$*Nreipe, Sax.) luftfulneſs, proneneſs to 
uit, | 


LET HAR'GICKNESS (lechargicus, L. 
of YnIagyin©», of du, oblivion, and apyòę, 
ſwift, Gr.) the being afflicted with lethargy. 

LE'THE. See Lathe. 

W (vun, G.) oblivion. or forget 
ulneſs. 

LETHVFEROUSNESS ( lethifer, L.) 
death bringing quality. | | 
LTT'TERS (6y whom invented) the firſt 
letters are ſaid to be the Cbaldean, which Phils 
afrms were invented by Abrabam, and uſed | 
by the Chaldeans, Afſyrians and Phaenicians : 


LE 


tion of letters among the A/jprians to Bada 
manth ; but whether 652 5 the ſame that 
Moſes wrots in, is a difficult matter to de- 
termine. Thoſe Characters that 277 — de- 
livered to the Je, are by ſome thought 
not to be the ſame now uſed by the Jews ; 
but that Ezra was the author of them ; but 
others are of opinion, that the law was writ- 
ten in the Hebreww character now uſed. 

Greek LETTERS, Linus, a Calcidian, is 
ſaid to have brought letters out of Phanicia 
into Greece, which were the Phanician cha- 
racters, which were uſed in Greece, till Cad- 
mus, the ſon of Agenor, brought 16 new letters 
thither, to which 16 Palamedes, in the time 
of the Trojan war, added four more, to which 
Simonides the Milan added the other four, 
making 24. 

"Latin LETTERS, Nicofirata Carmentæ, is 
reported firft to have taught the uſe of them 
to the Latins, which charaſters have been al- 
tered ſince their firſt invention; and ſuppoſing 
that theſe Latin letters were uſed in the moſt 
flouriſhing times by the Romany, yet the Re- 
man letters were corrupted by the Goths, Lom- 
bards, Franks, &c. | | 

LETTERS Patents (are fo called from their 
being open] are writings ſealed with the great 
ſeal of England; whereby a man is authorized 
to do or enjoy any thing, that otherwiſe of 
Bengals 8 could not do. f 

LEUCOICHRYTSOS (awzixpor®-, Gr. 
a ſort of jacinth flone, of 5 4 4 3 
with a fireak of white. 

LEUCOGÆAA (Nu., Gr.) a pre- 


cious ſtone of a white colour; called alſo 


Galactites. 

LEUCOPHTHAL MOS (XaevnipSanus;s 
Cr.) a precious ſtone reſembling the white of 
an eye. | 

LEV'ELLERS, people in Oliver Cromævell a 
army, who were for having an equal ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of the government between 
the nobility and commonality. 

LEV'ER (in Mechanicks) is one of the ſix 
powers ; the Lever differs from the common 
ba'lance in this, that the center of motioa 
is in the migdle of a common ballance z but 
but may be any where in the Leper. 


LEVI'ATHAN (YYY, Heb.) 2 whale, 


bigneſs, 

LEY1VATHAY (in a Metaphyfical Senſe) 
the devil. 

LEVIT'ICAL (Leviticus, L.) er as 
to the tribe of Levi, or to the prieſts 
which was the peculiar inheritance of that 
tribe, under the Moſaical diſpenſation. 


ſtaney, fickleneſs. 
LEVITY ( with Philoſopbers) is oppos d to 
avity. 
Ab ſolute LEVITY 7 aquality which ſome 
Pojitive LEVITY F ſuppoſe to de the 


tho! there are ſome that attribute the -inven- | 


Q q2 cauſe 


or, as ſome ſuppoſe, a water - ſerpeũt of a vaſt 


ce, 


LEVITY (ita, Z.) lightneſs, ineon- 
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eiue why bodies that are lighter in ſpecle 
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than water, do ſwim up to the ſurface of it; 
but it appearsby experiments, that Gravity and 


Levity are only relative, and not comparative. 


things. | 13 
"LEVITA'TION, the property directly op- 
fite to gravitation. |; 
LEVITES (of Levi, one of the 12 Tribes) 


principally means men of the Tribe of Lewy, 


employ d in the loweſt of the miniſterial of- 


fices of the tabernacle and temple, whereby 


they were diſtinguiſhed from the prieſts, who 


being deſcendents from Aaron, were likewiſe 
of the tribe of by Kebab, but were 


employ'd in the higher offices. 
Their offices were the ſtudy of the law, | 


ſinging and playing on inſtruments in the tem- 
ple, and they were the ordinary judges of the 
0 but always in ſubordination to the 
prieſts ; theſe Levizes had no portion of land 
allow'd them as an inheritance at the diviſion 
of the land of Canaan, but in lieu thereof 
they had their ſubſiſtance from the tithe of 
Corn, Fruit and Cattle, throughout Iſrael ; out 
of which they themſelves paid tithes to the 
rieſts ; they had 48 cities with 12 

Beide, gardens, Cc. allow'd them for their 
habitation, out of which 13 were allow'd to 
the- prieſts, and 6 of theſe were privileged 
places or cities of refuge. 

To LEV'Y (in a Law Senſe) is to ſet up 
or erect, as to levy a mill. | 

To LEV, is alſo to caſt up or cleanſe, 
as to levy a ditch, | 

LEWD'NESS, wickedneſs, debauchedneſs. 

LEWIS dF or, a golden French coin, in 
value 24 livies, now ſettled at 17 s. ſterling, 

LEXICOG'RAPHER (X:fmoy2ep©-, of 
Attic, a word, and y, to write, Gr.) a 
writer or compiler o. a lexicon or dictionary, 


LYAR (leogope, Sax.) a teller of un- 
truths. 8 
LIAR (on Ship-board) he who is firſt 


catched in a lie on a monday morning, who 


is proclaimed at the main- maſt, har, lar, 
iar; whoſe puniſhment is to ſerve the under 
ſwabber for a week, to keep clean the beak 
head and chains. | 8 

LIBA Ns Gi, Gr. han cb. of 


mount Libanus, a bill in Syria 125 miles in 


length) the frankincenſe tree which grows 
plentifuily on that great mountain. 

LVBEL, a little book, a petition or bill 
of requeſt. _ ; 

LIBEL, a writing containing injuries, re- 
proaches or accuſations againſt the honour 
and reputation of any perſon. 

A Libel in a ſtrict ſenſe, is a malicious de- 


famation and aſperſion of another, expreſſed 


either in printing or writing, and tending ei- 
ther to blacken the memory of one that is 


dead, or the reputation of one that is alive; and 


in a larger ſenſe any defamation what ſoeber. 
LIBERAL (liberalis, L. liberal, F.) 1. 


| 


1 
* 
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Not mean, not low in birth, not low in mind; 

2. becoming a 3 3. munificent, 

generous, bountiful, not patſimonious. 
Needs muſt the pow'r 

That made us, and for us this ample world, 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free, as infinite. 


: Milton. 
The liberal are ſecure alone; 
For what we frankly give, for ever is our 
own. Granville. 


LIBERALITY (/iberalitas,” L. liberaluc, 
F.) munificence, bounty, generoſity, gene- 
rous profuſion, | 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may ſt nothing give that is not 

thine ; 2, 

That /iberality is but caft away, 

Which makes us borrow what we cannot 

pay. | Denham, 

LIBERALLY, bounteouſly, bountifully, 

If any of you Jack wiſdom, let him aſk 
it of God, that giveth to all men /iberally, 
and upbraideth nut. James i. 5. 

LIB'ERAL Arts, ſuch as are fit for gen- 
tlemen and ſcholars, in oppofition to Mecha . 
nical Arts : fuch as depend more on the mind 
than that of the hand; that conſiſt more in 
Speculation, than Operation, as Grammar, 
Rbetorick, Painting, Sculpture, ArchiteQure, 
Meufick. : 

LIB'ER ALNESS (of liberalitas, L.) ge- 
nerofity, bountifulneſs, | 

LIBERTAS, liberty, freedom, leave ; a 
privilege by grant or preſcription to enjoy ſome 
extraordinary benefit, L. 

LIBERTINE (with the Romans) a perſon 
legally ſet free from ſervitude. 

LIBERTINE (in the Civil Lao) a perſon 
who is manumiſed and ſet free from bondage; 
to which he was born. | 

LIBER'TINISM, the ſtate of him that 
of a flave is made free. | 

LIBERTINISM (with Divines) is a falſe 
liberty of belief and manners, which will 
have no ether dependaiice but on particular 
fancy and paſſion ; a living at large, or ac- 
cording to a perſon's inclination, without re- 
gard to the divine laws. 5 

LIB'ERTY (Iibertas, L.) a being free from 
obligation, ſervitude or conſtraint. 

LIBERTY (ot Conſcience) a right or power 


| of making profeſſion of any religion a man 


ſincerely believes, 
LIBERTY 7 bold Pleas, ſignifies to have 
2 court of one's own, and to hold it before 3 


mayor or bailiff, &c. 


LIBERTY (in £ebicks) is a faculty of the 
will, by which all requiſites of actions being 


tiven, it may chuſe one or more out of many 


objects propoſed, and reject the reſt: or, if 
one object only be propoſed, it may be admitted 
that, or not admit it; may do it, or not do 


it. 
| LIBERTY 


L 1 


- LIBERTY (in Spra bing) a free or eaſy 
way of expfeſſion. 

LIBID'INOUSNESS (of lib:idinoſus, L.) 
luſfulneſs. 


LIBITUM 2 at youf pleaſure (in Muf. | 


Ad LIBITUM), Books) you may if you 
pleaſe, L. 
LIB/LONG, a ſort of herb, 80 
LI'BRA (with Aſtron.) one of the 12 
of the zodiack, whoſe characteriſtick is (A.) 


LUBRAL (lisralis, L.) of or pertaining to 


a pound in weight or coin, 
LIBRARIAN, a perſon who looks after 
a library. 7 
LIBRA/TION of the Moon (Aftron.) an 
apparent irregularity or trepidation of the 
moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate or ſhake 
about her own axis, ſometimes from Eaft or 
Weſt, and ſometimes on the contrary, ' 
LIBRATION of the Earth  ( Aftronomy) 
Motion of LIBRATION is that mo- 
tion whereby the earth is ſo retained in its 
orbit, as the avis of it continues conſtantly 
parallel to the axis of the world. 
LICE. See Louſe. i 
LI/CENSES (in 5 are the liberties 
which the artiſt takes in diſpenſing with the 
rules of perſpective, and the other laws of 


his art. 


Poctical LICENCE, is a liberty which poets | 


takes of diſpenſing with the ordinary rules 
of grammar ; which licences were anciently 
greater to the Greet poets than are now al- 


low ed. 
LICEN/TIATE, with us is generally uſed | 
of a phyſician, who has a licence to practice 


granted him by the college or biſhop of the 
dioceſe, 2 

LICEN'TIOUSNESS (/icentioſus, L..) 
looſeneſs, lewdneſs, diſorderlineſs. 

LICH Wake (of lice, Sax. a dead corpſe, 
and pacian, Sax. to watch) the cuſtom of 
watching the dead every night till they were 
buried. | 
 LICK/ORISHNESS (of /igueriztia, L.) 
aptneſs to lick, taſte, or eat tid bits, or the 


love of dainties, &c, 8 


To LIE under tbe Sea (with Mariners) is 
ſaid of a ſhip, when her helm being made faſt 
a lee, the lies fo a-hull, that the ſea breaks 
upon her bow or broad fide. 

LIEGE Homage, a vaſſal who was obliged 
to ſerve his Jord towards all, ard againſt all 
but his own father. - 

LIEGANCY (ligeance, F.) moſt com- 

LIGEANCY 
and faithful obedience ot a ſudject to a ſove- 
reign to protect bis ſubjects: ſometimes it is 


- uſed to figify the dominion or territory of 


the liege lord. 


 LIENTER/ICK (/ientericus, L.) one that 
is fick of a lientery. WES 


LIFE (hpian, to live, Sax.) 1. Union and 


co-operation of ſoul with body. 


menly taken for a true 


* 


1 1 A ; 
80 peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 
And teal thyſelf from /ife by MI f 
opts 


2. Preſent oo blog Wag 
O life, thou nothing's younger y 
80 A, that we may take the one for 
tothey! | 
Dream of a ſhadow ! a reflection made 
From the falſe glories of the gay reflected 


bow, 

| Is more a ſolid thing than thou! 
Thou weak built iſthmus, that do'ft proud- 

| ly riſe 

Vp between two eternities z ; 

Yet can'ſt not wave nor wind ſuftain, 
But, broken and o'erwhelmed, the ocean 

; meets again. Comvley, 


Yet fool'd by hope, men favour the deceit, 
Live on, and think to-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow's falſer than the former day; 
Lies more; and when it ſays we ſhall be 
bleſt, | 
With ſome new joy, takes off what we 
poſſeſt. : | 
Strange cozen age! none would live paſt 
years again, | 
Yet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of /ife think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not 
: vo; - 
I'm 12 of waiting for this chimick gold, 
W hich fools us young, and beggars us when 
old. Dryden. 
LIFE, a hiſtory or relation of what 2 
man has done in his life-time, 
Animal LIFE } the life of living crea- 
Senſitive LIFE F tures, conſiſting in the 
exerciſe of the ſenſes, j 
Vegetable LIFE, the life of trees or plants, 
or that faculty by which they grow. 
LI FELEss (liflezp, Sax.) without life, 
dead; alſo dull, ſtupid, &c. 
LIFE'/LIKINS, a kind of oath, as A- 
lifelikins, upon or by my life. 1 
LIG/AMENTS (/igamenta, e Dany 
things that tie or biad one part to another. 


letters together, 


| LIGATURE (with Surgeons) bandage, or 
fillets of cloth or linnen, for binding the 
arm, and facilitating the operation of bleed- 


ing. 
| LIGE (in Horſes) a diftemper, being little 
bladders or puſtules under the lips. | 
LIGHT (leohz, Sax.) is either the ſen- 
ſation that riſes from beholding any bright 
object, as the ſun, a lamp, c. called prima- 
ry light; or e.ſe it is the cauſe of that ſen- 
ſation, as it is an action or property of that lu- 
minous or light body. 8 ö 
LIGHT (vis, L.) not heavy; alſo quick, 
| nimble; alſo trifling. i 4 | 


P ey : 
When I confider life, tis all a cheat, e 


LIG/ATURES (in the Greek tongue) cha- 
rafters made to expreſs two or more Greet 


LIGHT 


4 
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- LIGHT (eit Abel) a planet is ſaid- to 


de light, 1. e. nimble, compared with thoſe 


that move ſlower. 


LIGHT upon the Hand (in Horſemamſbip) | app 


is ſaid of a horſe: that has a good tractable 
mouth, and does not reſt too heavy upon the 


dit. 3 
LIGHT Bellied (ſpoken of a Horſe) is one p 


that has flat, narrow and contracted fides, 
which makes his flank turn up, like that of 
a grey- hound. 

Secondary LIGHT, a certain action of 
the luminous body on the medium between 
that and the eye, by means. whereof one is 
ſuppoſed to act on the other. | 

LIGHT (by ſome) is underſtood to mean 
that action of the Medium, that is interpoſed 
between us and the luminous object; but 


others. underſtand it of that train of rays, | 


rvades 


which coming forth from thence 
ect the 


the Medium before it can come to 


e | 
7 To LIGHT'EN 4 Horſe (in Horſemanſhip) 
js to make a horſe light in the for 
to make him freer and lighter in the forehand 
than behind. 


To LIGHTEN (of leohe, Sax.) to ren- 


ger of Jeſs weight. 
_- LIGHTENING (lizunx, Sax.) a flaſhing 
of light or fire out of the clouds. 
LIGHT'NESS {/evitas, L. lihzinznerre, 
Sax,) the want of weight, which cauſes the 
haſting of a body upwards, by reaſon of its 
rarity and ſpirituality, &c. 58 
LIGHTNESS (of leohzne; re, Sax.) the 
oppſite of darknefs. | 
- LIGHTS (in Ships cf War) are of uſe 
by way of diſtinction. The Admira! of a 
fleet carries 3 lights on the poop, and one on 
the main-top ; the Vice Admiral carries 2 on 
his poop, and one on his main-top; the Rear 
Admiral carries one on his poop, and one on 
his main-top. The Vice Admiral of each 
particular ſquadron carries only 2 on his poop, 
but none on his main top; the Rear Admiral 
of each ſquadron carries only one on his poop. 
When the whole fleet carry their lights, the 
Rear Admiral carries 2 lights, the one hoiſted 
a yard above the other on the enſign ſtaff ; 
and if it be foul weather and dark night, 
every ſhip carries a light. : 
_ _ LIGHTS (in ArchiteFure) the opening of 
doors, windows, and other places thro' which 
the light has paſſage. | 
LIGHTS (in Painting) thoſe parts of a 
piece that are illumined, or that lie open or 
expoſed to the luminary, by which the piece 
is ſuppoſed to be enlightened, and which, for 
that reaſon, are painted in light, vivid co- 
Jours. 
- LIGNES'CENT (of lignum, L. wood) 
growing wocden, becoming wood, - 
LIGURE (ſo called from its likeneſs to 
a precious ſtone, menticned 


Ligurian amber) 
Exodus xvili. 19. 


and, 1. E. 


| 


"5" 
3 (ʒeliene y ye, Sax.) reſem. 
nee. N 
To LIKE (of zelican er licean, Sax.) to 
approve of, 

LIKE'LINESS, worthineſs: te be liked, 

comelineſs; alſo probability. 
LIKE'LIHOOD (of zelie-heaopvw, Sar.) 

robability. | 2 | 
LILIA'/CEOUS (Aliacent, A pertain · 
ing to, or like lilies ; of the lily Kind. 
To LIMB (of lim, Sax.) to pull limb 
m limb. . 

In LIMBO, in priſon, L. | 
LIM'BUS (with Mathem.) the limb or ut - 
moſt edge of an aſtrolabe, or other mathe- 
matical inftrument, L. f 

LIME Tree (with Botaniſts) a tree bearing 
ſweet flowers, the linden or teyl-tree. 
LIMEN'TIUS (ef „men, L. a threſhold) 
the God of threſholds among the Romans. 
LIMATARY (of Himes, L.) belonging to 
the limits or bounds. 2 3 
LIMITS of « Planet (Afron.) the greateſt 
| excurſion or diflance from the ecliptick. 

\ LIMNIA'DES, the nymphs of the lakes. 

-LI'MOUS (limoſus, L.) full of mud. 
LiMP'NESS, limberneſs, 8 
LIM/PITUDE (lia pitude, L.] clearneſs, 
pure neſs. 8 
LINES (in Military Art) fignify the poſ- 
ture of an army drawn up for a battle ; the 
front being extended as far as the ground will 
allow, to prevent its being flanked, Theſe 
lines are, 1. the van; 2. the main body; 
the rear. | | 
LINE of the teu Syſygies ( Aſtron.) a right 
line, ſuppoſed to be . * 5 centre 
of the earth, and the real place of the ſun. 


Exui noctial LINE (in Dialling) is the com- 


mon places, where the equinoctial and the 
plane of the dial do mutually interſect one 
another. f 

LINE (in Fencing) is that directly oppoſite 
to the adverſary, = ral the ſhoulders, the 
right arm and the ſword ſhould always be 
found, and wherein alto the 2 feet are to be 
placed, at a foot and a half diſtance from 
each other; and in this poſition he is ſaid to 
be in line. | | 

LINEAMENTS (Iineamenta, L.] fine 
ſtrokes or lines obſerved in the face, and 
ſorming the delicacy thereof; or that which 
preſerves the reſemblance, and occaſions the 
relation of likeneſs or unlikeneſs to any other 
face, or the features or proportion of the face 
drawn out as it were in lines, | 


LIN GUA'CIOUS gar, L.) long- | 


tongued, blabbing, talkative. 
LINGU A'CIQUSNESS talkativeneſs. 


LINT {of linen, Sax. or /intium, L.) fine 


linnen ſcraped to a ſort pf a tow. , 
LINTER (in Anatomy) the inner rim of 

the ear, the ſame as Scapha, L. | 
LINITM incombuſtible (i. e. flax that will 


not be conſumed by burning) a mineral ſub- 
| ſtance 


7 


"28 


Hence of a whitiſh filver colour, and of 2 


woolly texture; conſiſting of ſmall threads 


or longitudinal fibres, endued with that ad- 


irable pro of reſiſting fire, and remain». 
ing — in the moſt intenſe heat. It 
is called alſo Amianthus and Aſbeſios. See 
Incombuſtible Cloth. E | 

LION (ee, I.. , Gr.) a wild creature, 
accounted the king of beaſts; bis hair is ſhag- 
gy, and inclines to a reddiſh or deep yellow 


colour ; the fore-part of his head or face is| 


of a form inclining to ſquare, his eyes large 
and fierce, his noſe flat, his mouth wide, the 
neck (if a male) covered with a buſhy mane, 
his belly lender ; his legs and thighs large and 
nervous, his tail large, long and very ſtrong ; 
Mis fore-feet have 5 claws, his hind-feet 4 ; 
his tongue is ſharp and armed with 2 rows of 
rugged points like nails, with which he licks 
or tears his meat off the bones ; he ſtales and 
ingenders backwards, the lioneſs or female 
has no mane.- 

A Lion being looked upon as the king of 
beaſts, is eftzemed the moſt magnanimous, 
the moſt generous, the moſt bold, and the 
moſt fierce of all four-footed beaſts; and 
therefore has been choſen by heralds, to re- 
preſent the greateſt heroes, -who have been 
endued with theſe qualities. | 

The Lion (Emblematically) isuſed to repre- 
ſent vigilancy 3 ſome being of opinion, that 
he never ſleeps. And he alſo repreſents com- 
mand and monarchical dominion: and alſo the 
magnanimity of majeſty, at once exercifing 
awe and clemency, ſubduing thoſe that reſiſt, 
and ſparing thoſe that ſubmit. 


LIQUABIL/ITY 7 capableneſs of being 
LI/QUABLENESS \ melted. Sul 
LIQUA'TION (with Apothecaries) 


LIQUEFAC'TION S an operation, by 
which a folid body is reduced into a liquid: 
or the action of fire or heat on fat, fuſible 
bodies, which puts their parts into motion, 

LIQUEFI'ABLE (liguabilis, of liqueſio, L.) 
capable or eaſily to be melted. 

LIQUES'CEN TNESS (of liqueſcers, L.) 
aptneſs to melt. 5 

LIQU'ID Effef#s and Debts, are ſuch as 
are not really exiſting ; but ſuch as there can 
be no diſpute about. 8 

LIQU/IDNESS (of Jiguidus, L.) liquid 
quality; the property of fluidity or quality of 
wetting other bodies immerged in it. 

LIQUIDS (wih Philoſophers) ſuch bodies 
which have all the properties of fluidity ; the 
ſmall parts of which are ſo figured and diſ- 
poſed, that they ſtick to the ſurface of ſuch 
dodies as are dipt in them; which is uſually 
called wetting, | | 

LIQUIDATED (/iquidatus, L.) made 
moiſt or clear; alſo ſpoken of bills made cur- 
rent or payable ; payed off, cleared. 

LIQUIDA'TION, an aſcertainment of 
lome dubious or diſputable ſum; or of the 
reſpective pretenſions which two perſons may 
dave to the ſame liquid or clear ſum, 


1.1 
| LIQUIDATION (in Trade) the order and 
in his affairs. 


_ LISIE'RE (in Fortification) the ſame as 
Berne or Foreland. 


LISTED (of lex or lefiere, F.) having ar 
being made of, or reſembling the liſt of cloth, 
Milton, 


| LIST?ENING (hlypzan, Sar.) is faid to be 
performed by extending or bracing the tympa=- 


num of the ear, which puts it into ſuch a con- 
dition, as that it will be more affected by any 
tre mulous motion of the external air. 
To enter the LISTS (of lice, a lift) ig to 
engage in a fight or diſpute. 1 
LIT IAN (of Awargia, Gr.) a general 
ſupplication or prayer, ſung or ſaid in 
churches; eſpecially one in the common pray- 
er book of the church of England, appointed. 
to be ſaid or ſung on certain days. x 


ing according to the letter. 
LYTHARGE (of x,, a ſtone, and 
«pyvgcg, Gr. filver) a ſort of ſcum or droſs 
that ariſes from the purifying of gold and 
filver with lead, the common ſort is only the 
lead itſelf, blown by the blaſts of very large 
bellows off the teſts in refining furnaces, 
where they are extracting filver out of lead; 
which is effected in the following manner. 
Having duly prepared the teſt, and ſet it 
into the ſurnace, and the lead deſigned to be 
refined, having firſt been aſſay d, it is put in- 
to the teſt by degrees, and then melted or fuſed 
by a ſtrong fire blowa with bellows, upon 
which it runs down upon the middle of the 
teſt, and the bellows being kept continually 
blowing, the upper part is forced out at a hole 
in the oppoſite fide of the furnace in the mean 
time; the ſilver ſeparates, and ſettles itſelf in 
the center of the teſt; and the lead that is 
blown off falls into the kiln or hole under the 
furnace, and becomes a ſort of large grained 


a colour inclining to red or yellow; by this 
operation about one pound in forty of the lead 
evaporates. 

LITHE/NESS (li deneyre, Sax.) ſupple- 
nefs, limberneſs. | | 

LITHOITDES (Seng, Or-) the bone 
of the temples, which in the upper part to- 
ward the ſagittal ſuture, is equally circum- 


hind with the parts or additions of ſuture 
lambdoides and the fixth ſeam, which ſevereth 
the lower parts thereof from the Sphenoides, 
and the fore-part from the upper jaw. 


tentiouſneſs, delight in law-ſuits. - 

LIT ORAL Shells (with Naturalifts) ſueh 
ſea ſhells which are always found near the 
ſhore, and never far off in the deep. XS 


LITO'TES (among Rbetyricians) a figure, 
when 


* 


method which a trader endeavours to-eftabliſh 


LIST'LESNESS (d. ufcſneſs) want of 
will or inclination. ; 


LIT?ERALNESS {of literalis, L.) the be- 


* — 
—— TRA)» 7 99. av wot 


powder, ſomething like coarſe ſaw-duft, and of 


| ſcrided with the ſcaly riots net He be- 


LITIG/IQUSNESS (of Firigioſus, L.) con- 
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bs | 
ben lefs is ſpoken than is intended, L. at 7 do 
tot deſpiſe, inſtead of, 1 take delight in. 7 
cannot praiſe you, which implies, I have juſt 
nds to diſpraiſe. I cannot praiſe you enough, 
hall never be able to make you amends, 
To LIT'TER {of #tiere, F.) to ſpread 
raw for beaſts to lye down on alſo to throw 
things about an houſe, | 
LITUITS Se (in Heraldry) that fur 


which conſiſts of one colour alone, is white, 


and in doubling is taken for this ſkin, 

LIT/TLE (lixel, Sax.) ſmall. | 
LITURGY (Adee, Gr. liturgie, F.) 
form of prayers, formuiary of publick de- 
votions. | * 
The Engliſh LITURGY was firſt compos d, 
approv d and confirm's by parliament in the 
year 1548, and the offices tor morning and 
evening are till in the ſame form that they 
were put in at firſt 3 except that there was no 
confeſſion nor abſolution z the office begin- 
ning with the Lord's prayer, and the ten com- 
mandments were omitted in the communion 
ſervice ; the offertory was made of bread and 
wine mixt with water, and in the prayer for 
the church of Chriſt, thanks were given to 
God for his wonderful grace declared in his 
ſaints, the bleſſed Virgin, patriarch, prophet 
and martyrs z and they commended the 
ſaints departed to the mercy of God and 


Liturgies are different, according to the dif- 
Ferent nations and religions in the world. 
LIT Ws (wich eli] a ſtaff uſed by 

in form of a croſier. 
To LIVE (Sea Term) is to endure the ſea. 
LIVELINESS (lipelicnerpe, Sax.) vi- 
- vaciouſneſs, &c. 160 

LIVE-long, an herd. 

LIVE'LIHOOD (of li e 
Sex. the head) a way of living. 


and hea pov, 


To fand at LIVERY, is to be kept at live- 


ry ſtables. | 
LIVERY (in Deed) is when the Feoffer 
takes the ring of the door, or a twig, or a 
tur{ of land, and delivers it to the Feoffee, in 
the name of the Scixin of the land. | 
LIVERY (in Law) is when the Feoffer 
ſays to the Face, being in the view of the 
| houſe or land, 4 give you yonder bouſe and land 
to you and to | beirs, and therefore enter 
into the ſame, and take poſſeſſion of it ac- 
_ ordingly, 38 | 
LIVHDNESS (of lividus, L.) black and 
blueneſs. i | 1 
LYVOR {with Surgeons) a kind of leaden 
_ or dead bluiſh colours in any part of the body, 
7 cauſed by a ſtroke or blow, L. 


LIXIV'IATE Sas (with  Chymifts) the | 


. faxed ſalts of plants, drawn by calciniog the 
plant, and then makiag a lye of aſhes and 
water. 

LIZ ARD (4zarde, F. lacerta, L. ] a lit- 


tle creeping errature, of a green colour, much 


| 


, 


like an evet, but larger, very common is 


* 


and other hot countries. | 
OAD'/STONE (prob. of la ban, to lead, 
and pran, Sex. a ſtone, 5. d, leading-ftone) 
is digged out of iron mines ; the 
ure. i 
1. That when it is in a free poſition, with. 
out any thing to hinder it, it will direct itſelf 
to the pole of the world. W | 

2. It will draw another loadſtone to itfelf, 
and ſometimes alſo will repel it. 

3+ By being touch'd with iron, it com- 
municates to it not only the virtue, which it- 
ſelf has of pointing to the poles of the world, 
but alſo that viitue by which it attracts iron; 
ſo that ten or a dozen needles, or as many 
buckles, may be made to hang tcgether like 
a chain. | 

A loadſtone being made thoroughly hot in 
the fire, loſes its attractive virtue. 

Some authors write, that by the help of the 
magnet or loadſtone, perſons may communi- 
cate their minds to a friend at a great diſtance ; 
as ſuppoſe one to be at London, and the other 
at Paris, if each of them have a circular al- 
phabet, like the dial-plate of a clock, and a 
needle touched with one magnet, then at the 
ſame time that the needle at London was 
moved, that at Paris would move in the like 
manner, provided each party had ſecret notes 
for dividing words, and the obſervation was 
made at a ſet hour, either of the day or of 
the night ; and when one party would inform 
the other of any matter, he is to move the 
needle to thoſe letters that will form the 
words, that will declare what he would have 
the other know, and the other needle will 
move in the ſame manner. This may be doe 
reciprocally. 

 LOAM'INESS, fuineſs of loam, or loamy 
nature. | 

LOATH (lav, Sex.) unwilling, diſliking, 
not ready, not inclined. Wy 

To pardon. willing, and to puniſh loth ; 
You ftrike with one hand, but you heal 
with both; . 
Liſting up all that proſtrate lie, you grieve, 
You cannot make the dead again to live. 
| . | V. aller , 
As ſome faint pilgrim ſtanding on the ſhore, 
Firſt views the torrent he would ventuie 
. 
And then his inn upon the farther ground, 
Loth to wade through, and lorber to go 
round: 
Then dipping in bis ſtaff does trial make 
How deep it is; and, ſighing, pulls it back. 
8 f Dryden. 
THER LOATH, 1. To hate, to look 08 
with abhorrence. | 
How am I cavgbt with an unwarry oath, 
Not to reveal the ſecret which 1 /carb! 
TT e ny | ph 
: | Why 


Ita 


virtues of it 
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'2, To confider with the diffeft of 'fa 4 
Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the ſatiſ- 


| LOCAL Preblem(with Mathemat.) is ſuch 


is to ſolve the problem may be indifferently 


rent or ſtream is ſtopp'd by ffood- gates, or to 


reſervoir, to ſwell and increaſe the natural 


about the breadth of two fingers, turned round 


equation, it is called Locus ad rectum; if a cir- 


* 
8 


LO 


Where every ſhocks my loath! 
3 


faction, and is ſucceeded by /oathing and ſatie- 

ty. Noger' Sermons. 

LOBES (with Potay.) the diviſion of the 

bulk of ſeeds, which uſually confifts of two 

parts, as is plainly ſeen in beans, peas, &c. 
LO ULI (at,) a little lobe. 


an one as is capable of an infinite number of 
different ſolutions, as where the which 


taken within a certain extent, i. e, any where, 
in ſuch a- line, or within ſuch a plane or 
figure, Ce. which is termed a geometrical 
Locus, and the problem is ſaid to be a local or 
indeterminate one. 


LOCAL Cuſtoms, ire thoſe peculiar to ſome | 
lorſhip or other diſtrict, and not agreeable to 
the general cuſtoms of the country. 


LO!CALNESS, the being of a thing in a 
lace, | 
: LOCK (of a river) is a place where a cur- 


reſerve a quantity of water in a canal or 
depth and courſe of the river; and render it 


fitter- for-the bringing down loaded barges, 
lighters, Cc. | 


LOCK; an humorous word for chance, as | 


he fands a queer Lock, i. e. he has but an 
indifferent chance. 25 
LOCK (with thieves) a perfon who buys 
or receives their ftolen goods. 
LOCKS {for Horſes) are pieces of leather 


and ſtuffed on. the infide, to prevent their 
hurting the paſterns, about which they are 
clapp'd. | : 

Loious Primarius, i. e. the primary 
place (with Philef.) is t hat part of the abſolute 
and immoveable ſpace of extended capacity to 
r bodies, which a particular individu- 
al body takes up- | 852 

LOCUS” Secundarins, i. e. the ſecundary 
place (with Phil.) is that apparent and ſenſi- 
ble place, in which we determine a body to be 


placed, with reſpect to other adjoining or | 


neighbouring bodies. , 6 
LOCYS"Geometricus, a line” by which an 
indeterminate problem is ſolved. Thus if a 


right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the 


cle, Locus ad circulum ; if an ellipfis, Locus a 
Ellipſum, &c. E 

LO CUST (leufta, L.) a miſchievous in- 
ſect, that eats up and ſpoils all green plants. 
LODE'MERGE (in the laws of Oleron) 
the ſkill or-art of navigation. SE I 
LODE-WORKS (in the fannaries or tin : 


Why do 1 Key within this hated phy n 


F.) a place of 
time | 


„ * * N * # 3 oY 
by * 
5 = ; F % 
F N 4 
1 


e, By Fling deep wells, catl's 
"LODGING {ch gte, Sax. or log 
6 Y Of” Te n, Sax. or loger 

k, ifation or repoſe for 4 


LOGARITHMICK Sn, (with Ma- 
them.) is x ſort of Spiral line, which may be 
conceived to be formed much after the man- 
ner with other ſpirals. As ſuppoſing the radi- 
us of a circle to move uniformly through the 


%. 


| circumference, while a certain point moves 


from the extremity of this radius towards the 
center, with a motion retarded in a geome- 
trieal proportion; the mark of this point will 
form the logarithmical ſpiral. ©” 


ſpeech laining 2 thing part by part. 

| 10701 ALNEss, ee the 
i to the rules of logick. - 
li , one ſkilled in the art of 


LO/GICK hu of Me, Or.) is the 
art of guiding our reaſon in the knowledge of 


| that of others, It confifts in the reflection 
operations of the mind, viz. conceiving, judg< 
ing, MF and diſpoſing. | 25 
LOGOD Z/DALY (legedadala, L. of 
, Gr. a word, and Dædalus) a goodly 
ſhew and flouriſh of words, without muck 
matter. 
LOGODZZ7D ALIST (Ee, of 
XeyoFaitax®-, Gr.) an inventor or forger of 
new words, and ftrange terms. | 
| LOGOGRPVPHE (of , a word, and 
yei$@-, Gr. a net) a kind of ſymbol or riddle 
propos d to ſtudents for a ſolution, in order to 
exerciſe and improve the mind. 
moſt part ſome equivocal allufion, which bg+ 
ing taken literally, fignifies ſomething quite 
different from what is intended by it. 


— 


lence, gde, Gr. to deſcribe} one who writes 
about, cr deſcribes peſtilences. 


of an oval form, the ſtream of its rays or the 
tail being long, thin, and pointed at the end. 


_ 


whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant. 

LONG WORT, the herb Angelica. 
LONGITU'DINAL, extended length 
wiſe. 
| Keep your LOOF, is a direction to the man 
at the helm to keep the ſhip near the wind. 
| LOOF Tackle (in a forip) a fmall tackle 
2 lift” all fmall weights in and out 
f a ſhip. ok f 

A LOOK, a caſting the eye, beholding, 
ſeeing; à form of courtenance, as an angry 
look. 9 


1000p (in the | on Works) about three 


mines in Cornwall) works performed in che 


| quarters of a hundred weight ef iron, melial 
| Rr ö , 


' LOGICAL Diviſion, is ati oration or 


things; as well for our own inftruQtion, as 
which men have made on the four principal 


It is for the 


 LOIMOG'RAPHER (of de, 2 pefti- 


'- LONCHI'TES, 2 comet, which bears re- 
ſemblance to a lance or ſpear; the head being 


LONG-Fointed (ſpoken of a Horſe) is one 


* 


3 e „ l———U—j—)d ]! 


876 — the ſow, and w 


. 9 ; | bs 


7 9 W . A * 1 
- 2 
. 
U 
b 1. O 


ſaid to be ineftimable, there are contin 


a re 8 wealth of this 


ge” the L 


[ is the 
1 


oy; Teo 


- LOOSE Serif willow : or willow- 
weed, which is fo called pci people, 
1 1 there goes a mon it, NA if it be 


ten golden lamps and 40 filvet ones baiting: 


an infinite _— of jewels, angels, 


ou of ſapphir aha crowns ſet with diamends, 
inconceivable cup ap. bug maſly gold, 
LO'REY, an article in the chamber of ac. 


ty in France, Which ordaine, that if a 
bee be accepted and afterwards taken up 


held to cattle when fi ill part them. 
Teng wie) - by the conſent of the lord of the fee, each of 
ativene che parties ſhall pay 28. 6d. and the party 
LORD in © ae: a N fon) is overcome forfeit _— Qilli 
when a man m 9 2 lands, | LORHIMERS (prod. of . I. nad 
to hold of him = 7 4 heir ie ſaid to | LOR'INERS. — or bridle 
Have but a ſeignory or lordſhip i in grol! TS 7 * of artificers, who make horſe 8 
., LORY, a mock word or name given to | Ye. and other things for horſes. 
men or boys, who are hung back d. LoRIMRRS, were in- | 


has moſt teſtim Ferant. in a revo - 


that place by angels. 
They tell ue, that the Chrifftans being | 
driven out of Paiftize, about the year 12973 

this houſe whole, except the foundation, was 
taken up by angels and brought to Dalmatia, | 
. which is about 800 leagues: from MNezereth, 
_ and about midnight was ſet upon an hill, 
Which was the cauſe of great admiration ; 
_ while it ſtood there the miniſter of a neigh- 
- bouring place called St. George N had a 1 


* 


return affirmed that they had "wentured the 
foundation of the walls, and they anſwered ex- 
 aQtly to the meaſure of the chapel, and that 
the chapel had diſappeared that very day at 
_ Nazareth, on which it was firſt ſeen in 


LORD {wich Afrolegers) tha planet that | cor 


Al. year (with lnger) we 


planet that has the greateſt ſtrength in a figure | Their armorial -enfigns 


of a perſons nativity, and ſe becomes the prin - 
_ cipal ificator of his. dempetament, man- 
ners, „c. called thence Lord of the | 


Geniture.. 


| is that which was the houſe of the #irgin | 
Mary at Nazarech, and that it was brought to 


revelation that this was the chapel of Naza- 


reth, upon which the governor ſendiag four | 
. perſons of character to Nazareth, to exa- | 


mine into the truth of the fact; they at their 


rated about the year 
24938 8, and are a maſter, 
| two wardens, about 50 af- 
fiſtants, and Kn livery. 


are azure on a chevron 
| «gent between three eur- 
bits or, as many boffeg 


| able. Their hall is on London - 

| LORET'TO, is feated an eminence, | > off, 
About à league and half from gulf of Venice. 

: "The Roman Catholichs believe that the chapel | 


LOSS (of leran, Sax. to looſe) loſing, 
damage. 
LOTE Tree (lates, 2. * Gr.) a tree, 
bearing broad jagged leaves, full of veins, 


} whitiſh, 

LO'THERWIT, a penalty or fine an- 
| ciently impoſed on thoſe that committed a- 
dultery or fornication, 
| 'LOTH'SQMNESS ( la$ianrom, Sas. ) 
hatefulneſs, nauſeouſnefs. - 

LOTIONS (in Med.) remedies that are 
of a kind between a bath and a fomentation, 
| uſed to waſh the head or any part affected. 

LOTTERY {logrenia, Sax. lotterie, F.) 
a play of chance, in the nature of a bank, 
wherein are put tickets for ſums of money, 
mixt with many more blank tickets, which 
tickets being mixt together, and drawn at a 
venture, each perſon has the value of the lot 
drawn to the number of his ticket. There 
are alſo lotterics of goods, which!) are ach 
after the ſame manner, 

LO/'V AGE, An herb, f x 


© Dalmatia, 1 LOVE (in Ethrchsj is a friently mation to 


ſeven months in Datmana, was in the year. 


* 3 


eminence, at about the diſtance of a league 


ed to two brothers, who each claimed the 
property of the chapel; and to put an end to 
his diſpute the angels abopt four memths af- 
ter gave it another remove to the 1 where 
1 uow ſtands. 1 


This chapel having frond three years and 


1294 taken up again by angels, and trant- 
planted over the Adriatict fea, in length 1 50 | 
miles, and ſet down in a wood belougi to 
one Lauretta, and that after it had bes chere 

cight months it had another remove te an 


and ha f. and placed upon ground that belong- 


mankind; but the moraliſts tell us, muſt 
not be thrown away on an ill object, nor pro- 
cure baſe and unworthy fuel to its flames, 
nor hinder the exereiſe of other duties. 
Family of LOVE, à ſect which ſprang up 
| firſt in Hollend, dot afterwards appeared in 
England, in the year 15830 z ard under the 
pretence and ſhew of great ſanctity, gained 
proſelytes among the common people ; and in 
| order to appear the 2 oem re they =p 
many odd and out of the wa 
| ſome of their opinions were, Th yp ag 
cleft, but thoſe that nuere admitted into their 


Family; and that it was Oe for 10 to 


* 


| the upper part being green, and the other 


eos Ke 


amiable 


Germany, lying next the ſea, which by t:me 
and great pains have been much enlarged by 


in books written in Dutch, and afterwards 
were tranſlated into Eng/ifb, entitled, The 
eee, 
f Fit ; and - 

mn ing of the 72 AY 3 by H. K. 


ho — 4 
” fonnc 3 ons Henry. Nat of i Londen, 
who 3 that he did partake of God, and 


God of his human nature 3 theſe books were | like a 


burnt by order of queen Elixabetb, who uſing 
alſo ſome ſeverities towards the profeſſors, 
they dwindled 8 4 . — 

LOVE Sesame, a at t 
lord's mill freely, out of A to theis lord. 
LOVE, the name of a certain flower, 

LOVE Apple, a root in Spain, that jncline 
to a violet lout. 

LOVELINESS 22 to 2 Sax.) 
„ qualities of mind o body 


excite love, 1 | 
When 1 approach. 
Her lowelineſe, ſo ablolute the ſeems, 
That what ſhe wills to do, or ſay, 
Seems wiſeft, victuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. 
Mile.” Par, Lofþ. 


| If there is ſuch a native lovelingſs in the ſex, i 


23 to make them victorious when they are in 
the wrong, how reſiſtleſs is their power when 
they are. an the fide of truth? Addijon, 
LOVE-LORN, forſaken of one's love. 
The leue-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee: her ſad ſong mourneth well. 


Milton, | 


9 amiable, exciting love. 
The flowers that it had preſs d 
Appeared-to my view, 
More freſh and lowdy than the reſt, 
Bac] in * meadows grew. 
Denham. 
The fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair; 
And round their lovely. breaſt and head 
Freſh flow'rs their ae odours ſhed. 
Prior. 
LOVER, a tunnel in the roof or top of 
the houſe to "avoid ſmoke. EE 
LOUND (lound, Sax.) fignifies a plain a- 
mong trees. 
LOS (lu iz, Sax.) infeſted with lice. 
LOU'SINESS, louſy condition, a being in - 
feſted with lice. 
LOW-COUNTRIES, ſeveral provinces of | 


damming and banking out the ſea, and the 
great rivers, the Rhine, the Scheld, the Meuſe 
and the 1/el, more 3 more by degrees, to 


prevent their inundations, which are the moſt | 


threatening when the north-weſt wind drives | 


violently upon the coaſt, when the rivers over- q 


LU 


| happen at the fame time; 
K. when —y . circumftances happen loge · 


ther, the waters ſwell ſo as to threates the 
deſtruction of the whale country. | 

And accordingly great damages have been 
done at times by inundations, ſuch as could 
never be repaired 3 the laſt great one happened 
in the Aa 16825 when the ſeveral damages 
in all the provinces were computed at 100 mil- 


my oo and by which the prince of Orange loſt 


an eſtate of 
2 - (of 


crowns fer annum. 


Hogan, Sas.) bellowing 


„s. 
1 0 (heren, dn ro look + 

g jour of m, alſo beginning to be over- 
caſt with clouds. 

LOW-WINES (with Di fillers) are the 
whole quantity of ſpirit, weak, and ſmall, 
mix d together, 

LOA Fon of a Horſe) a horſe is 
faid to be loya 3 all his force 
in oheying and ante any he is 


that rage Fre does not defend himſelf, nor re- 
; he is 


ov ALNESS rs" fidelity, faith» 
. ute, F. 
2 ; eſpecially Wh — prince or 


To LOV TER, to tarry, to ſtand trifing, 
to ſpend time idly. 

LOZENGE, a ſquare cake made of pre- 
ſerved herbe, in the ſhape of a diamond w_ 
or fr rated ne 


—̃ — 


Saure- 
EUBRI'CIOUS (lubricus, IL.) flippery, 
uncertain, not conclufive; as a /ubricious 


| Hope, a lubricious Argument, c. 


— 99 (lobes, L.) flip- 


| perineſs, uncertaint 

 LUCENT . 1 

LU CERN, a wild beaſt in pee 

as big as a wolf, the ſkin of which bas a very 


| rich fur, of colour between red and brown, 


and fomething mailed like a cat, intermixed 
with black fpots. 

LU'CID Brera, the fits or paroxyſms 
of mad perions, wherein the phienſy leaves 
them in poſſeſſion of their reaſon. 
| LU'CIDNESS (laciditas, L.) brightneſs. 
| LUCIFER (with — the bright 
ſtar Venus, which in a morning goes before 
the ſun, and appears at the break of day, 
and in the evening follows the fun, and is 


then called Heſperss, or the evening ftar. 


LUCIF'EROUS Experiments (among Na- 
turaliſts) ſuch experiments as ſerve to inform 
ry the mind, as to ſome truth 

ſpeculation in hiloſophy, phytick, &c. 
"Loo VGOUS (Acifugus, L.) that ſhuns 
EUCFGENOUS (tucigena, ZL.) born er 


. eee the R 


Rr 2 - LUCK'{NESS 


— PL" Dx, . —— 


—— — 


nor deceit in him. 


making gain. 


+ neſs, the fits are more extraordinary, and 


LY, 


wy nes ot 23. | 

LU'CR ATIVENESS, - 8 5 

Lu cRATIVE Intereft (in Civil Law) is 
ſoch avis paid, where there hath been no ad- 
vantage obtained by the debtor, and no delay 


LUcRITICk (Incrifiens," L.) gaining, 


LUCTIF IEROUSNESS ( lufiifer, L.) 
forrowfalneſs or mournfulneſs. 

LUCTIFIICK (Lift, L.) caufing 7. 
row or mourning. 

LU'DICROUSNESS e E.) ; 
ſportivenels.z triflingneſs, | 

LUFF (Sea Term) See Loof, © 
„„ (Augubris, L.) rs 

wful. 

LUKEWARM'NESS (plæc-peanm, and 
ne Yes Sax.) a being between . and cold; 
indifference, regardleſneſs, 

LUMINA'RIA (in the ancient Weſtern 
churches) the name of the time of the na- 
tivity Sy our bleſſed Savjour, called Cbriſt· 
mat, 

LU IM INARY (Juminaire, F. luminare, L.) 
a light body, or body that gives light; as the 
fun, and moon, which are. ſtiled Luminaries, 
dy way of rm becauſe of their ex- 

traordinary brightneſs, aud the great quantity 
of light that they afford. 

LU'MINOUSNESS (of luminoſus, L.) 
lightneſs, fulneſs of light. 

LVMPISHNESS (of lompſch, Dot.) a being 
in lumps or clods; alſo dulneſs, heavineſs. 

LUINA (with Aſtrol.) the moon, called 
Feminine and Nocturnal; becauſe, borrowing 
her ligkt from the ſun, ſhe excels in-paſlive 
qualities and moiſture, 

LUNA (in Aftronomy) the loweſt of the 
ſeven planets next to the earth, Feminine and 
Nefturnal, is an opake body, having no light 

in herſelf ; but borrowing it from the ſun, 
ow refle&ting his light to us. She compleats 
her courſe in 27 days, 7 hours, and 41 mi- 
nutes ; but requires 29 days, 12 hours, and 
44 minutes before ſhe overtakes the ſun. 

Hence ariſes a threefold month, ; 
1. Of peragration or iodical month, in 
which ſhe Haie her meat 

2. Fynodical month, i. e. the ſpace of time 
from her parting from and returning to the 
ſun. 

3 Illumination month, which is the time 
As is viſible, which is about 26 days, 12 


Hhovrs 
LUNA (with Afrologers) is faid to be Fe- 


minine and Nocturnal, excelling in paſſive qua- 
lities and moiſture, prevails over the brain, 
bowels, Cc. and it is found by experience, 
that perſons who are afflifted with mad- 


more or leſs yiolent on the periodical returns 


895, n 5 
45 * 


] evolution of 19 
lunar year agree with the ſolar: ſo that at the 
end of this revolution of 19 years, the new moons 


days of the month as they did 19 years before; 
and the moon begins again her courſe with 
the ſun. © This lunar cycle is alſo called the 
Golden Number z the Circulus Decennovenalis, 
alſo Ennedecateris, and Circulus Metonicus, 
of —_ the Athenian, who firſt- invented 
it, 


moon. 
LU'NATICKNESS, Ianacy, diftrafted- 


| neſs, madneſs. 
LUINATED (lunatus, "mw ereoked, like | 


a half moon, 
LU'NE (with Geo- 
LUNULE S metricians ) 

planes in form of a creſcent 

or half moon, terminated by 
the circumference of two ir- if; 
cles which interſect each other „ 


| within, as in the figure. 3 


LUNET'/TES (in Fortif.) are envelopes, 
counter-guards or mounts of earth caſt up 
before the courtin, about five fathom in 
breadth, of which the parapet takes up three. 
They are uſually made in ditches full of wa- 
__ and ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as Fauſ- 

Brays, they are compoſed of 2 faces, which 
form a re-entring angle ; and their platform, 
being no more than 12 feet wide, is a little 
raiſed above the level of the water, and hath 
a parapet three fathom thick, F. 

LUNETTES (with Horſemen) two ſmall 
pieces of felt made round and hollow, to clap 
upon the eyes of a vicious horſe, that is apt 
to bite, or ſtrike with his fore - feet; or that 
will not ſuffer his rider to mount him, F. 

LUNI-SOLAR Year (with Aftronomer:) 
is one that is compoſed by multiplying the 
cycle of the ſun and moon together, the pro- 
duct of which being 532, ſhews that thoſe 2 
luminaries return to the ſame points again in 
ſo many years. 

LURCH'ING, leaving a perſon under ſome 


| embarraſſment. 


| LURE (lverre, F.) a device which falconer 
uſe, made of leather, in the form of two 
wings ſtuck with feathers, and baited with'a 
piece of fleſh, to call back a hawk at a con- 
fiderable-diftance ; ; a decoy or allurement. 
To LURE, to attract, to entice, to draw. 
45 when a flock 


mote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field 
Where 246% I lie encamped, come flying, 
ur? | 
With ſcent of living carcaſes. VE 
© +4 Milton. 
A man ſpent one day in labdur, that he 


of the tides, and as the moon increaſes or 
geclines 13 | 


. ä 


LVU NAR cyel- (with n ) is period or 
years, invented to make the 


happen in the ſame months, and on the ſame 


N LUNARY (Iunarit, L.) beloogids to the 


Of raveneus fowl, tho* many a league re- 


"OY 22 


1 


the plelfure of this bait, when he was" in A- 


gour he would provide for 'as many days as 

he could. Temple. 

From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled 
„ ts * 


NE | 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. | 
e Thompſon's Spring. 
Volumes on thelter'd ſtalls expanded lie, 
And various ſcience /ures the learned m”_ | 
4 a * 
LURID (laridus, L.) gloomy ; diſmal.” 
Slow ſettling o'er the lurid grove, '' 
_ Unuſual" darkneſs broods, © © 
5 ö Thom, Summer 0 We 
LURIDNESS (of luridus, L.) black and 
blueneſs, paleneſs, &c. . 
LUSTINESS (of I 't» Teut.) ſtrongneſs 
of body, alſo healthineſs. . 
LUS TRABLE 8 L.) that may 
be purged or purified, n 
LUSTRA'TION {of /uo, L. to pay) Hea- 
thene, Fewws and Chriſtians were wont by theſe 
to purify any thing polluted; either perſon, 
houſe, city, camp, &c. : 
Sometimes they made uſe of fire and 'fumi- 
gations, as well as facrifices, and theſe were 
either publick or perſonal. © 
The Greeks added an Anathema to theſe; 


i e. a human victim, upon which they firſt | 
caſt all the imprecations imaginable, and then 


offered him: © See Luſtrum, 


Servius was the firſt who purified the peo- | 
ple, which he did in the following manner; 


he put them into battle array, and cauſed a 
bull and an he-goat to paſs round them three 
times, while he ſacrificed. © © © 


LUS'TRUM (among the Romans) the 
ſpace of five years or rather fifty months, at 
the end of which, they from time to time 
numbered the people, and purified the city. 
Others derive it from the word ſuffrare, to 
make a review, becauſe the cenſors review'd 
the army once in five years. Farro derives 
it from lu, to pay, becauſe at the begin- 
ning of each five years, they paid tribute, that 
had been impoſed by the ſenate, , 

LU'THERANISM, the opinions of Mar- 
tin Luther, a German divine, who about the 
year 1517, began to oppoſe the church of 
Rome, by preaching againſt the licentious uſe 
or rather abuſe of indulgences; which giving 
great provocations to the court” of Rome, 
he proceeded from one point of doctrine to 
another; upon which a great many of the 
nobility and clergy, as well as of the laity 
Joining with him, effected the reforma- 
tion of ſeveral whole electorates and king- 
doms. His opinions are now held by moſt 
"0 churches, ſome few particulars ex- 
cepted, n 8 7 

LUTHERNS, windows over the cornice 


* 
© * 


* 


7 


enlighten the upper ſtairs. 
L XA'TION (w 
of the tendons or ligaments, ſa that the bones 


continue not firm in their natural fituation or. 
place; or when a bone abſolately goes out of 


its proper cavity into another place, L. 
LUXU'RIANCY 2 (tuxuria, L.) 

| "LUXU'RIANTNESS' { abundance, as 

luxuriancy of words. e ee os 


bound, to exceed, to gfow rank. 


of Xuxdy9pwnr@-, of Ae, a wolf, and Ar 
Ipwn©-, Gr. a man) one troubled with the 
melancholy frenzy, called Lycantbropy, with 
which perfons that are ſeized, fancy them- 
ſelves wolves, and wander in woods and defart 
places, howling like welves ; which is ſaid 
to Have been cauſed by the bite of a mad wolf. 
 LYEF-Teld (lyep yeld, Sax.) leave filver, 
a ſmall fine or piece of money, which in the 
Saxon times, the tenant paid to the lord of 
the manor, for leave to plow or ſow, c. 
LYMPH” EDUCTS. See £Lympbatick 


Veſſel. | . 
| IIb HA (with Surgeons) a watery mat- 
ter, iſſuing from finews that are pricked, and 


| other wounds, Ft Hy . 
LVMFPHA TANK Perſons (nnpbatici, L.) 


erſons frighted to diſtraction, or thoſe that 
ve ſeen ſpirits or fairies in the water. 


are ftrung with wire, and others with guts. 
LYR/ICK Yerſe, &c. are ſuch as are ſet to 

the lyre or harp, apply'd to the ancient odes 

and ftanza's, and anſwer to our airs and tunes, 


| and may be play d on inſtruments. 
LUSTRIFICK (leftrificus, L.) purzing. eee wry 


NT. Roman; M u, Tralick: E m. 

Engliſh; (0 m, Saxon; M A, Greet; 
are the 12th letters of the alphabet; and 
5 . the 13th of the EI» 


fo that following it, is loſt in Aut, So- 
lemn, &. E | : BY I SY 

M (in Afronomical Tables) fignifies meri- 
dional or ſouthern. - * 


M (in Law) was a brand or mark which . 
| a criminal, convicted of murder, and having 


the benefit of the clergy, was ftigmatiz'd, it 
being burnt on the brawn of his thumb. 
M (in Latin Numbers) ſtands for # thouſand. 


fied a thouſand thouſand. _ 


M (in Pbyfical Preſeriptions) Ggnifies mani- 
pulus or little handful, and at the end of a 
doftors's Recipe, for miſfa, mixt or mingled, 
or mixtura, a mixture, 1 : 
M is alſo us d as a contraction, as M. A. 


* 


Magifter Artis. © 


in the roof of a building landing perpendicular | 


* 


MA, che name cf one of Rbca's maids, 
2 . wag 


over dhe naked of the wall, and ſerving to 
ith Auar.) is x looſening | 


To LUXURIATE (luxuriare, L.) to a- 
LYCAN'THROPIST (hycanthropus, L. 


LYRE (, Z.) a barp, ſome of which 


M, in the Engliſh, always keep its ſound; 


M with a daſh (with the Ancients) figni- 


p 8 


c —tĩ½m. — 


of their country, and "The 


ft 5 to be 
two laſt as apocryphal. / 


tion of 


M A 


pho tended Bacchus; alſo Ales here was Lo 


MOB BED { flatternly. 
. MACAROQNICE'S (among the Italians) a 
e of words of different languages, with 
words of the. vulgar tongue latigiz'd, Nom 
into Latin terwinations and forms, as 
risavit, he ſugared ; and Latin words 7 
Gs the form of en modern; a ſort of burleſqu 


Ei dreſt'd looſely, carelefly or 


Poetry made out of their language, and 


ſcraps and terminations of divers others. The 
invention is attributed to one Theophilus Fo- 
langi, in the year 1520, and to have been fo 

ed, of Macarane, Teal, a coarſe, clow- 


| niſh man, or of the Italian Macaroons, which 


are a ſort of worms or cakes, made of unlea · 
vened flower, eggs and cheeſe, after a clumſy 
manner by the yeaſants: fo as the latter were 
a Forch-Potch of various ingredients ; ſo were 
the Macaronicks of Italian, Latin and French, 


adorned with, natural beauties, pleaſant | 


and 

jeſs and a lively ſtile. | 
: MACICABEES, « Ne given to from 
rethren am he s, in 

Aantiochus E ä and i 

thoſe who then ſuffered, 

zeal and conſtancy, in de 


forefathers. 
mitted by the Church of Rome; the two 


The firſt book is ſuppoſed to be written | 
originally in Hebrew or Syriack, 
not extant, but others ſuppoſe the Greek to 
be the original. - 


} al, ang the 


It contains an account of the RT me- ö 


morable tranſactions of the Fetus for 40 years, | 

vix. from the reign of Antiochus 1 og 

to the death of Simon the high prieſt : 24 

from 3829 to 3869, or 135 184 rags 

who the author was is not known. © -- 
The fecond book is on ri 

larger, compos'd by one Jaſen, which con- 

rained the hiſtory of the perſecutions of 1 ha 

gbanes and Eupator, againſt the Fes ; 

the work of Jaſon is not extant, ag the 


author of the abridgemeht is not le 


for which reaſon the chureh of Amine . 
not admit them as canonical. 

. ſecond bcok 1 un of 15 

ears, from 3828 to 3843, execu - 

d Heliodarus 's PN e who. was ſent 
by Selexcus to fetch away the treaſure; of the 
temple to the victory obtained by Judas Mac- 
cabeus over Nicanor, © 
The third book contains the hiſtory, of 
Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, againit 
the Jews in bis kingdom. | 

The fourth book is ſo little known, that 


it is not clearly underſtood what it is. 


In the old editions of the Greek bible, there 


_ is a book concerning, Tee Government of Rea- 


* 


J 


* 0 — 
4 2 
* - 
7 
5 * 


Pe which ſome 1 by reaſon 
ein upon the hiſtor 
of Zhen and the ſeven brethren, who 


fered martyrdom at Antioch. 
MACHIAVILIANISM: (of At "Ob 
Machiavel, a politician of Florence in Tealy )a 
politick principle, not to Rick at any thing n 
compaſs a defign, to brake. thro' the mog 
ſolemn to commit the greateſt vil. 
lanies, in order to remove any obſtructions to 
great and ambitious deſigns ; eſpecially in rela. 
tion to government. 
4 3 (machinalis, Z.) belonging 
an engi 


\ MACHINAMENT (machinamentum, I.) 


0 1 MACHINATE (machinor, L. macht. 
ner, F.) to plan, to contrive. 

MACHINATION {machinatio, * na- 
ee F. ) artifice, contriranee, 


* their mechinations free, 
That would my guiltleſs ſoul betray; 
From thoſe who in my wrongs agree, 
And for my life theis engines lay. 
Sandy's Parapbraſe. 
Some one intent on miſchief, or inſpir d 
with der liſh machinatiar, might deviſe like 
inſtrument to pany the ſons of men for fin; 


| nile, 
mou all ye Gratagems of hell, 
22 de viliſh e e 9 2 
machn, an engine com pos d of ſeve- 
ral parts, ſet together by the axt of mecha- 
niſm, . as. ſprings, wheels, Cc. for raiſing or 
| ſtopping the NO of bodies, uſed i — raiſing 
water, are ecture, military, many 
other affairs, 


Sample MACHINES/, are the balance, 
lever, pully, wheel, wedge-and ſcrew. 

Compound MACHINES, are ſuch as are 
| compounded or made up of ſimple ones. 

MACHINE (with Architels) an afſem- 
blage of ſeveral pieces of timber, ſo diſpoſed, 
that a ſmall number of men, by the help of 


ut | ropes and pullies, may be ably to raiſe vaſt 


loads of weights. 
"Hydraulick MACHINE, a machine for 
raifing or conducting of water, as à fluice, 


j Pump, Fe. 

arlike MACHINES (among the Ancient: 
were for. launching-arrows, javelins, ſtones, 
or for battering down. walls, as battering 
rams, Cc. but now attillery bombs, petards, 


| Sc. are ſo called. 


Dramatick MACHINES, a are thoſe where 
the poet brings ſame deity or ſu pres be- 
ing vpon the tage, either to ſolve ſome diff. 


culty, or perform ſome exploit beyond the 
reach of human power. 

M ACHI'NERY, an aſſemblage of. ma- 
.chines or engines, by which any thing is per- 


formed; allo contrivance. 


MACI'ATION 


an a@to id 1 


+ 8 Piggy s$s g „ 


i MA'CILENCY (macilentia, L.) leanneſs. 


MACIA'TION, « making lean, L. 


MACK LER, a ſeller of weavers a 

MACRO BIUS (g, of jpaxyo, 
long, and g-, life, Or.) long lived; a pro- 
per Name. 


MACULO'SE (meowloſur, 2.) full of ſpots | 


or tains. 

MAD NEss (zemaaw, Sax.) a kind of 4 
lirium without a fever, attended with rage, 
and a total deprivation of rea ſon; a ee 


fury. 

MAD NEP- » Se. herbs. F 
Ng one 1 wet- 

, properly the receiving ſo mu —_ 
= the body is ſoaked thro' by 

MAEAN'DER Mali., Gs a river 
in Pbrygia, full of turnings and windings in 
its courſe, as it is ſaid, to the number of 
600z whence any thing that is full of intrica- 

and difficulty is called a Mæander, L. 

M/EANDER (with Avebitefts)' 2 fret · 
work in arched roofs, meanders age 
vaults and caves, L. 

MAAN'DRATED (meandratus, Ga, 
turned, intricately wrought. 2 


MAGAZINE (magazin, F.) isa publick 
ſtore · houſe z but it is moſt commonly uſed to 
fignify a place where all ſorts of 1 ſtores 
are kept 5 where guns are caſt ; ſmiths, car · 
penters and wheel wrights, &c, are conſtant- 
ly employed in making all things belonging to 
an artillery z as carriag®, waggons, Ye. 

MAG/DALENS, an order of nuns, or ra- 
ther worn out and penitent courteſans at 
Rome, upon which a revenue was ſettled by 
pope Clement VIII. and made an order that | 
the effects of all publick poſtitutes ho died 
without will ſhould be appropriated to the 
maintenance of them, and that thoſe that 
made wills, if they did not leave to them at 
leaſt one fifth part of their effects, their wills 


Qould be invalid. 
—_ hiloſophers, aſtrologers and prieſts 
tg! 7p wen 9 and Afeatichs. . 

el (of Maye!, Gr. vile men) 

MAGIANs & the Magi of Pera are 
worſhippers of fire and diſciples of - Zoroafter, | 
who they confound with Arabam. They 
have three books which contain the whole 
of their religion, The names af theſe books are 
Zend, Pazend and Ae. Wes bye ni _— the. 
two former to Abraham; is 
2 commentary on the other two. 

The tradition of the Mag! is, that Hrabam 
read books in the midſt of the furnace, in 
which Nimrod had ordered him to de thrown. 

After their maſter Zoroaſfter, the Magi 
maintain, that there are two principles in the 
world; one of good, which'they call Oromazd, 
and the other evil, named Lberman, © 

They worſhip fire in temp 


M A | 
| There were formerly a treat number of 
theſe buildings upon the mountain Alberz, in 
the province of Adberbigran, which is Malis. 
To Fire they give the name Bab, that js 


to lay Part; becauſe _ acknowledge this ; 


element as the princi mare all things, which 
ſyſtem among the Greeks was embrac'd by 
oras. 

The Magi obſerve a myſterious filence, 
when they waſh or eat, having firſt ſaid-cer- 
tain words. This ſilence, which they never 
break, makes a part of their religion. | 

| Pythagoras, it is very likely might imitate 
this Glence of the Magi, zs well as the reve- 
rence for fire, which he inculcated- te his 


diſciples, 

To every month of the year, to every day, 
and alſo to every ſtar, to the mountains, 
mines, waters, trees, they aſcribe particular 
Geri, or ſome of thoſe angels who were ere - 
ted before man, and fell into infidelity and 
diſobedience, and were therefore confined to 
what they call the country of the Gen, not 
unlike to what is meant by the land of 
Fairies. 

As gre the three books before-mentionsd, 
which the Guebres or fire pers impute 
to Abrabam, really belong 2 Perdouſt, 
who- is called Zoroafter by the Greeks, Theſe 
books are very rare and unknown, becauſe 
the Guebres keep them religiouſly ſecret a- 
mong themſelves, and never communicate 
them to ſtrangers. They are written in the 
antient Perfian language, and have not been 
yet ſeen in Europe. 

Tho' theſe mp gin minced mh 
rinciples in nature, ane e 
pA. evil; the firſt being re ſeated by 
light, and the other by darkneſs ; wore 
as gods, and addreſſed by them with 
and e e ag et they are divided in their 
opinions; ſome thought both to be 
from all eternity; and others maintained that 
only the good principle was eternal, and . 
the evil one was created. 

They alſo agree that theſo two princi 
are in continual oppoſition to each 
which is to continue to the end of the world, 
hen the good principle will have the upper 


world; that is, the good with all good people 

about him, and the bad one with all the wick - 

ed people, "will likewiſe govern in his world. 
The Magi paid divine honours to light, to 


{the ſun, to the conſecrated ory wry 


7 5 and even to the fire in their houſen; 
fore which 57 


religion. 


On the contrary they had darkneſs in the 


greateſt abhorence, which. they held as the 
ſymbol of the evil: ener which hay 
| hated a8 we do the devil... 


ON bs 


les call'd: SI 
Kenab, or Aſs Ende tha ar is to tay, | aſtronomy 


bouſe of fire, 


hand; alter which each will has bis own 


Rod 
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MA 


"This it was that obliged Abraham to go out | 
of Cbaldea. 

From Chaldea my worſhip. ſpreads through 
| be whole Eaft, from thence into Egypt, 
 +from' Egypt into Greece; and thence among 
all the nations of the We. 
+ The firſt authors of this ſuperſtiti 
known in the Faſt by the name of Zabians 
or Sabbenm. The remains of this ancient | 


ſect are fill ſubſiſting in the Zaf# by the name | 


of Sabbeans,- which they pretend to have re- 
ceived from 'Sabizs the fon of Seth, They 
* *+haveftill among them a book, which they 
- aſcribe. to Serb, which contains che doctrine 
of their ſect. 
This ſect of the 8 was diame- 


trically oppoſed to that of the Magi, who 


had images and idols in abhorence and wor - 
: ſhipped God only by fire. 
- beginning in Perfia, and ſpread as far as the 
Indies, where they are ſtill in being. They 
- acknowledge two principles; the one 4 the 
ether euil. 

What has. been ſaid before being but an 
hypotheſis, Which, tho? it be probable indeed, 
does not come up to a certainty, we ſhall 
mention ſomething that may be more depend- 


. ed upon, as being extracted from oriental | 


authors, who have informed us what this ſect 
_ the.-Zabians' is, and what were their 
ions. See Zabians, 
' MAIGIAN; of or pertaining to the Magi. 
' MAGICK (Nah, Gr.) is by ſome diſ- 
6) eo into. four kinds. 


MAGICK RODS or Hand. Authors re- 


late that the Chaldeans bad a cuſtom, that | 


- when they went upon any undertaking or 
Journey, they wrote upon wands or arrows, 


which they mingled together in a quiver, the | 
names of the cities they intended to go to, or 


the things they were to undertake; that 


- afterwards drawing the arrows out of the 


quiver at all adventures, they were determined 
- as to their undertaking by the inſcription of 
the arrow which firit came forth. 


This cuſtom of divining by rods or arrows | is 


pes mm in the EA. 
The Scythians and Alan: divined by means 


4 


of certain branches of willow and myrtle: 


W modern Arabian at this day make uſe, 
1 arrows incloſed in a bag. 

Upon one they write Lord command me, 209 
how: another the Lord prevent me. It the 
firſt arrow that is drawn out of the ſack has | 
2 inſcription een ne gu, pas then the king 
- is intirely omitted. 


There is alſo farething Bikes: this W hes 
": found among the Turks, Chineſe, and ancient--| 
ly among the Medes {3nd Hebretus. Tacitus 


ohbſerves it alſo among the antient 


4% They cut a bow of ſome fruit tree into ht 


pieces, which they matk'd: with certain cha- 
- 'raQters and threw them by hazard upon 
White cloth. 


took ff 


ion were 


They had their 


Then the father of che iy 


cauſing lightning, thunder, rain, ie, tranſ- 
figurations and tranſmutations of animak, 


* MA 
'thence by the marks that we 
auguries for future event. 
Natural MAGICK, a natural philofophy, 
or the application or natural active cauſes te 
paſſive cauſes 3 by means of which many ſur- 
prizing, but natural effects are produced ; but 
the Arabian: corrupting it, and filling it with 
many ow erſtitiovs vanities, the name of it 
began to be underſtood in an ill ſenſe, 
Natural M AGICK. (according to the de. 
| ſcription of ſome) is by art and induſtry to pro- 
duce vegetables before their natural time, as 
ripe roſes, figs, &c, in February; alſo the 


ſuch as Roger Bacon is ſaid to have performed 
by Matura Magick. © 

Divine MAGICK, which is performed by 
the immediate grace of the Almighty, and 
depends on that ſpirit and power, which diſ- 
covers itſelf in noble operations; ſuch as pro- 
phecy, miracles; ſuch magicians were Moſa, 
Joſbua, the prophets, and apoſtles. 

Celeſtial MAGICK, — to ſpirits 
a kind of rule or dominion over the planets, 
a dominion over men, and on this it raiſes 
a ridiculous kind of ſyſtem, nearly bordering 
on judiciary aſtrology. 

White MAGICK; called alſo. Theurgick, 
performed by the affiftance of an angel, which, 
upon account of religion, enjoins faſting, piety 
and purity, that the ſoul which is deſirous of 
commerce with the ſuperior deities; may not 
be in any thing diverted by the wear, being 
ſinful or polluted, ® 1 

MAGICK Geodeticky magick bee 
by the aſſiſtance of a Dæmon. 
 Superſiitious MAGIC K, is performed by 
the invocation of devils; and the effects of 
it are very evil and wicked, tho' very ftrange 
and ſurpaſſing the power of nature; and are 
ſaid to be performed by means cf ſome com- 
pact, either expreſs or tacit, with evil \pirits, 
But their power is not near to what is ima- 
gined, nor do they produce half the effech 
commonly aſcribed to them. 

Matbematical MAGICK, is that hich 
by mathematical learning, and the aſſiſtance 
of the celeſtial influences, produces ſeeming - 
ly miraculous worles; as, walking and ſpeaks 
ing images as alſo by mechanical ſcience, and 
rare art, beyond the reach of vulgar capaci- 
ties. See Biſhop Wilkins, &c. 


16 a} 2 
that the ſum of each row, at 
| they make 18. 
L. 0 
or magicians, that the Greeks: called .=. 


1 80 MAGICK: Square, is when 
Ti 3 numbers in an arithmetical pro- 
2 57 portion, are diſpoſed into ſuch 
rallel and equal ranks, 2 

| a Þ 5 wells diagonally as” latera 
22 bh ſhall be <qual, nes the ſquare 

+4:M AGI'CLAN: bei, F.-ma 

{46y©; Gr.) the Perfiags 2 thoſe mag: 
racy * . 

| nid 


ſome additament is turned into a eee - 


| nap of by the ſubjects as ſo beneficial a 
Wy 


virtue, whereby one thing becomes effected 


MA 
Aj ay WY 
alam, — e Engliſh, jp 


the Ind, 
ning Men, Wizards or "on men "Ip | 
MA'GISTERIES (with Chymiſts) ſome- 
times ſignifies . 3 Juices, as 
the magiſteries of Falop, Scammony, & . 
MAG ISTERY er F. — 
B a. very fine chymical powder, made by 
diſſolving and precipitating the matter, as ma- 
eine, of Bi muth, Coral, Lead, &c- 
MAGISTERY (according to Mr. Boyle) | 
a preparation of a body (not an analyfis o it, 
becauſe the principles are not ſpread) whereby 
the whole, or very near the whole of it, by 


different kind, 65 
Ma DSTRATURE, eee & 
MAGNA Charta (i. e. the great Paper or 

Charter) king Fobn, to appeaſe his , barons, 

is ſaid to have yielded to laws and articles of 

government, much like to thoſe of Magna 

Charta, But. at this time we. find no law 

written ancienter than this as 7 Charta, 

which was granted the gth year of Henry III. 

r by-Edward 1. This was ap- 


and of ſo great equity, in compariſon 
to thoſe which were v0 4 before % that 
king Henry had for granting it the 15th penny 
of all the moveable goods, of both the tem- 
porality and ſpirituality. 


It is called the great charter, either becauſe a 


it contained more than many other charters; 
or becauſe of the great and remarkable ſolem- 
nity in the denouncing excommunication and 
direful anathemas againſt the infringers of it. 
For when king Henry. III. ſwore to the ob- 
ſervation cf this charter, the biſhops holding 
lighted candles, extinguiſhed, them, and then 
threw them on _ ground, and every one 
ſaid, Thus let bim be ar Bed and flink in 
Hl, who wiolates this charter, Or elle, be- 

cauſe it contained the ſum of all the ber 
tics of England; or elſe, becauſe there was 
another charter, called Charta de Foreſſa, 
. with it, which was the leſſer of 

two. ... 

MAGNANIM/ITY' (magnaminitas, L.) 
this the ancients uſed to repreſent. hierogly- 
phically, by a lion rampant. 

MAGNAN'IMOUS (of magnanimur, L.) 
magnanimity, greatneſs of mind. 

MAN Es arſenical (with Chymiſts) a com- 
pofition of equal parte of arſenick, ſulphur 


and antimony melted together over the fire, 15 


and condenſed in manner of a ftone. It is 
called Magnes, or a Magnet, hecauſe it is 
ſuppoſed, being worn, to defend the weather 
from infection, during the time that malig- | th 
ant diſeaſes reign, and that by its ene 
virtue. 

MAGNETISM (with Chymiſts) a certain 


at the ſame time With another, cither i in the 


M. A. 


a largeneſs of ſoul, in conceiving and mana 
ing 2 £3 3 Kate, greatneſs, exuerofi- 
* 3 8 f 1 
1 ma cus „ MA t. 

Milton. | ( Sager , ) prifcep 

To. MAGN IFY. (magnifice, 185 4 To 
make great, to exaggerate ; to amplify , to 
extal : 2. to exalt, to eleyate, to raiſe in eſ- 
timation. f 


G 
| Than from the giant · an els : : 


that * 
Thy thunders magnify'd ; but to create 
Is greater than created to deſtroy. & 
Mitten, | 


3. 175 raiſe 1 pride or pretenſion. 
you will magnify yourſelves againſt me, 
know now that God bath overthrown me. 
Job, xix. 5» 
8 1 the bulk of any object to the 


Th true reflection 1 would foe tay fuee> * 2 
hy brings the fool a magnifying gla 7 n 


Granvwi, 


are a man's eyes, YAew they Joo upon þ 
own perſon. Pepe, 


deſcry, i 
Dulneſs is apt to magni. : 
ope*s Z on Criticiſn. 
MAG NIF v Glajs (in Opticks) a little 


paralle! ones becoming converging, and thoſe 


which means objects view'd thro' them ap- 
pear larger than when view'd by the naked 


eye. 
M ACNIL'OQUY (mognilaguiam, L.) lo- 
ty ſpeech, ſpeaking of great matters. A 
 MAGKILOYOD ag (magniloguus, L..) 
ſpeaking big, 1 great matters. 
Commenſurable 1148788 (with * 
Geometricians) are ſuch as may be meaſured * 


by one and the ſame common meaſure. 


MA'HIM I (in Law) i is a hurt received 
MAY'HIM f in a man's body, by —_ 
he loſes the uſe of any member, that is, er 
* be a defence to 13 in battle. 
MA HUM Ibs e F.) wal, wound 
MA'HIM hurt. a 
An of or pertzining! to 
Mabomet. 
MAHOM'ETANISN, is the doctrine of 
Mabomet or the = os of the Mabemeron: 


| God has en himſelf to his propbet 5 
Mabemet, they alſo alledge, that neſther 


the Fews nor the Chriſtians have at this time 
books have * N | 


. : f 


MAGNIF'ICENTNESS(magnificentionl..) | 


1 
f | | 


"4s 
1 


dds ads bs oh return, jc : 


The greateſt mognifying glaſſes in the Ayo | 
K 
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As things ſeem large which we bus un, 


convex glaſs, lens, Cc. which in tranſmitting 
the rays of light reflects them ſo, as that the 


which were diverging become parallel; by 


religion. 
the, = 8 ar de 
;/þ and kriftian' religion are true; 
but 2 they ate now abrogated ; fince, 


any. principles of their religion, becadſe their 
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- x Na ' E 5 
hey affirm that Mebemet for the ſpace 
of 23 years, did receive n certain number of 
m God, by the miniſtry of the angel } 
Gabric!, out of which he compos'd the A. 


Coran. | 8 1 
article of the Mahometan faith | 


7 


The chi 
the 9 5 of God; the fecond; that Mabe | 
tis the melſenger of God, who alſo they 
pretend wrought miracles 3 20 that he drew 
Water out of his fingers, and that marking 
the mobn with his fingers he e . 
They ſay alſo that che ſtopes, trees and 


beaſts acknowledge him te be the true prophet | 


df God, and that they Taluted him in theſe 
words: . You are the true meſſenger and propbet 
of Gad. They tell us likwiſe, chat Mabomet 
went in the night from Mecca to Feruſaltm,, 
from whence he aſcended into f aven þ 75 

ere he had a view, of Paradiſe and Hell; 
W ne Rel cos ber kal with God, and at 

laſt came down frog Heaven zhat very night, 
and was found at Meccd for the break of 


da \ 1 ; , l 
| | They'believe/a general reſurrection of the 
ead, and that then an, It. Mahomet willi 
appear, and that Feſus C hriſt will deſcend 
from Heaven to kill him, and to eſtabliſh 
1 lies or a 
They ſay the reſurrection of the dead will 
be in the following manner; that they will 
appear all naked from head to foot; that the 
prophets, faints, doctors and the juſt, will be 
clothed and carried up to Heaven by angles 
and cherubims. And that thoſe that remain 
5 0 ſuffer hunger, thirſt and nakedneſs. 
hat * drawing near them within a 


A 


* 


1 


mile, cauſe them to fwear in a violent 
manner; and that they will be afflicted with 
an infinite number of other torments; that in 
the day of judgment Good and Evil ſhall be 
weighed. in ſcales, and thoſe perſons whoſe 
Gved ſhall over-balance their Evil, ſhall go 
into Paradiſe; but thoſe whoſe evil ſhall out- 
weigh their Good, ſhall be ſent to Hell, except. 
the prophets and ſaints ſhall make interceſſion | 


fi them, W ws 


They alſo ſeem to believe « kind of pur- 
gatory, where thoſe whoſe fins have over ba- 
lanced their good actions, tho' they died in 


the faith, and were not aſſiſted by the inter- 


ceflion of the juſt, muſt ſuffer in proportion 
to their fine; but ſhall be afterwards taken up 


| MAIDEN (in Scarland, 
ment or machine uſed in beheading perſons. 
MADEN. Head (mie def · hade, Sax.) the 


Ft 


cum x of God. 
When they pray, at pronouncing the name 
of God they 4 a 3 00 of TM 
ſuch attribute. 
In their noon and afteryoon prayers they 
are obliged to read low; but their morning 
and evening prayers with a loud voice. The 
men in ſaying their prayers ought firſt of all to 
lift up their hands to the top of their 'ears ; 
but the women no higher than their jaws. 
If they chance to fpeak or aukh in their 
prayers, ſo as to be Heard, they are void; and 
they are forbid to pray to God in the garment 
they commonly work in, and which they 
would not wear, it they were to pay a viſit 
ton perſon of quality, r 
| "The tradition'of Malone commands them 
to waſh their hands three times, to cleanſe their 
teeth with a certain ſort of wood, and then to 


| Moft bleſſeq, moſt excelleat, er ſome other 


—— 


— 


 waſh' their mouth three times, and the noſe as 


often without interceſſion, 'when they have 
once begun; then to wet their ears the 
ſame water they waſh'd their h 


7 


are oblig'd to begin at cke N rh 
0 


hy then of a virgin... © * 


'MATJESTICAL2 (from majzfly) 1. Au- 
ty, 


MAJESTICK 5  guft, habing di 


grand, imperial, regal, great of appeatänce. 
JJ % V ĩͤ vv 
| Sat" meeknefs, heightened with mojefick 


* grace. 8 
PR Fs 33 7 

. 1 7 17 3 12S 

* 5 


Fa, est 
8 


into paradiſe, : 15 OS 
They hold that there are angels, who are 

executioners of the commands of God, de- 

fign'd for certain offices both m Heaven and 


earth, who write down the actions of men in | 


a book; and that the office of the angel Aſrae! 
is to receive the ſouls of, thoſe that die, and 
another named Eſrapis conſtantiy keeps a large 
horn or trumpet in his mouth, ready to ſound 
it at the day of judgment. 
They allo, befides the genera] judgment, hold 
a particular one, which they call the Torment | 
ef «cherSepulchre, which is in the manner fol- 
* : f 4 +  % ' 


[ 


Embroidered: ſahda!s glitter d as he trod, 
| And furth he mov d, majefich as a God. 
23 E223 8 
2. State! „ pompous, 
| "MAJE: 
' From Taly a wand' ring ray 
Of moving Fight illuminates) 


* 
4 


RE 
Northward he bends, ,majeftically bright, 


And here ſhe fixes her imperial light, 


1 | "2-0 


5 | WR: * "= 6 
5 
N 
M N A : : : 
* 7 
2 2 y 8 * 2 Ny. 
» 
2 


| tt ads with, and 
whenever they waſh their hands and feet they 


an inſtru- 


' Ld 5 4 / 3 4s Denhan 148 
A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 


Dres Odyſſey: | 
Sn E „ . 
STICALLY,, with dignity, with | 


— 


A prattling thing, a ma *\pic height, 
| A-tatelywortblefs animal, 


title given to the Nate, and the great officers | - 


them the title of majeſty, 


M: A 
80 have I ſeem in black and white 


Majeftically ſtalk; 


* plies the tongue, and wags the 1 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Swif?. 
MAJESTY (majefas, L.) a title of ho- 

nour, uſually given to ſovereign princes, 

MAJESTY, among the old Romans, was a 


thereof; 55 boa was afterwards confin'd, to the 
imperial family) 
* times the title of majeſty was 
given to popes. and archbiſhops. 
The emperors of Germany endeavoyred to 


keep the title of majeſty. and cloſed crown to 
themſelves; --But: Frans I. made it mon 
to the kings of France... 

When, Charles V. was elected emperor 05 


Germany, the kings of 55 Spain, who betore had 
borne, only the title of Highneſs, took pen 


VIII. of England was the firſt Eng- 
liſb king took. upon him the title of majeſty, 
whereas his predeceſſors had only that of 
Grace or Highneſs, -But at this time it is given. 
to moſt of or all the kings in Europe, but 4 to 
kings or emperoxs only. * 49h 


MAIN of an _ See Mane. 
To ſet a MAIN 2 (ef nain, F. a hend) 
To throw a MAIN. to. throw with box 
and dice, Se. 


. MAJOR ef 4 ' fortified Tun, has the 
charge of the guards, rounds, patrol: and 
centinels. 

MAJOR aud. MINOR (in Mufect)) . 
ſpoken of the concords, which a from oh 
cher by a lemi-tone. 

MAJORALATY, the time or office of 2 
major or mayor of a city, & c. 
_ MAIZE, a kind of Indian wheat, which | 
bears an ear a foot, ſometimes a foot and an 
dal long, upon a talk" of fix or Fight foot 
ip . 

To MAKE Cuſtoms ? Law term) is. to 
a” MAKE e e Ha; 

em. 

MAKE Hook (with ne an; old, 
itanch hawk, who being us d to fly is fit to 
inſtruct a young one. 

MAKER (of macan, Sax. to make) one 
who cauſes, form or ſrames. 

MALAGNET'TA (with Apotb.) grains af: 
paradiſe. 

M AL/APERTNESS,. ſaycineſs,, extraor-/ 
dinary readineſs to give ſeucy language, SHDN"; 

MALEDIC'TION (in old Dreds)- an im- 
precation or curſe, which was anciently an- 
nexed. to grants of lands, Cc. 


churches and religious houſes, to deter perſons 
from attempting to alienate or apply chem to 
other uſe. 

MALEFICK. Planer (with Aftrologers) the 
panets Saturn and Mars, ſo called on account 
of the evil effects attributed to them. 


M A 
MALET ICKNESS (of maleficus, L.) in- 


4. jariouſneſs 


Mal. END RRS (iti a Horſe) a diſcafs, be- 
ing.chops or chinks on the bending or joint of 
2 horſe's knee, which ſometimes ſuppurate; 


| when theſe chops appear in the bending of the 


hough, they are called ſelanders. b 
MALEV/OLENTNESS (malewolentia, L.) 
ill- will, hatred, ſpite. 


MALICIOUSNESS (of malitiefut, I.) 


ek, F.) fulneſs of malice, ſpitefulneſs. 

MALIG'NANTNESS /(mealignitas, IL.) 
hurtfulneſs, miſchievouſneſs, n na- 
ture or quality, ill-will. 


A MALIG/NANF n, 1.) an en · 


vious ill - affected 
MALL | ere malleo, to drive 
PALL-MALL S 2 a fort of 
play or exerciſe wet a wooden ball, and an 


inſtrument called a Mall, by which "the ball 
is ſtruck with great force and art, ſo as to run 


through an iron arch, at the end of a long alg | 
ley, ſmoothly gravelled and boarded on each 


ſide. This arch is called rhe paſs, and the 
alley is alſo call'd the Mall. 

MAL'LEABLENESS, the quality of be- 
ing beaten out or wrought with a hammer, 
and ſpreads, being beaten, without breaking 
or cracking, Which glaſs will not bear, but 
gold will, to the higheſt an of any metal 
whatſoever. 

MALLET (malleus, L.) a for of wooden 


hammer. 


MALOCOTOON. (a. malam, an apple, 
and coctona, L. cotton, becauſe of its downy 
re | coat) a ſort of peach, called alſo Melocotoꝶy. 

The croſs f MALIL TA,. 
which js worn by the knights 
of St. 2 of Feruſalem, is a 
croſs of eight points, according 
to the form in the eſcutcheon 
hereunts-annexed... 

MAL'/THA ( 2x0a, of 


Gr. to 


| mollify) pitch Bo wax melted together; alſo 


kind of terrace made of quick lime and 
hog's greaſe, 
: MALVA'CEOU S({maluaceus, L.) like, 
belonging to, or made with mallows. 
MALVOISIN (d. d. mal evil, woiſin, a 
neighbour, F.) an ancient warlike engine or 
pc ſtones, battering walls, Ec. 


MA'MALUKES (prob. of Mop, H, 
under the dominion of another) a dynaſty 
which reigned a conſiderable time in Egypt. 
Light horſemen, an order of valiant ſoldiers, 
who where at firſt Circaſſian faves brought up 
to mil itary exerciſes, in which they were very 
expert, and were the chief military ſupport of 


made to the Saracens in Egypt; but having killed 
ſultan Moudam, they took upon themſelves | 


the government. 

MAM'IN Tree (in Jamaica) a tree that 
groys plentifully in the woods, yielding a 
pleaſant bn 775 _ 1 80 the RY: 
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of the Heb. PH 5, e. 


! F : 1 - 4 
„„ 
He. eall'd the Planter's Toddy-tret\, PIs 


lenty, leaving gout. 
the (I) hema tick at t 
of wealth and riches. ; 
MAN well the Top (Sea Term) is a word 
of command, when men are ordered to go 
into the top of a ſhip, - „ 8 
MAN the Ladder 7} (among Sailors) is a 
MANebe Sbip's file \ word of command, 
when any perſon of figure is at the fide 
of the ſhip, ready to enter or be helped into it. 
A MAN'AGE (for Horſes) a riding ground 
or academy with a pillar fixed in the center of 
it, to which horſes are tied that are'beginning 
to learn, and pillars ſet up on the files two by 
two, in order to teach horſes to raiſe their 
fore-legs; the Manage is alſo the particular 
way of working or riding a horſe, 
High MANAGE, is the high or raiſed 
airs, which are proper for leaping horſes, 
MAN'AGE (manage, F.) the managing of 
a family or a concern,  &c. bes 
MANATE!F (about the iſland H:ſpaniola) 
MINT I“ a fiſh of the whale kind, 
and ſome of them ſo large, that they can ſcarce 
be drawn by a yoke of oxen. i 
MANDARIN, the language ſpoke by the 
Mandarin and in the court of Corina, and is 
that in China that the Latin is in Europe; the 
Mandarins, being always men of letters. 
MANDARIN'S, certain Chineſe lords, 


who are commonly governors of ſorne pro- 


vince, they are for the moſt part choſen out 


of the Loztras, who are the moſt learned of 


the ſect of their 'admired philoſopher Con- 
cus. * 
They are ſo highly reverenced, that no per- 
ſon preſumes to ſpeak to them but upon their 


knees; they are diſtinguiſhed into — 


AManderins, who are appointed o be judges, 
and military Mandarins. El 7 
Thoſe who are made governors, are ap- 
pointed to govern ſuch places as are at a great 
diftance from the place of their nativity, where 
they have a very magnificent palace, in the 
chiet hall of which is a ſtatue of their king 
or emperor, ſtanding upon a lofty pedeſtal ; 
before which the rin kneels, before he 
ſeats himſelf upon the bench. _ 
MAN'DIL {among the Perfiars) a cap or 
turban, made of a piece of whits muſlin, 
which being firſt wrapped round the head, a 
piece of ſilk of the ſame length is wrapped 
round that, ſo that the ſeveral ſtripes or co- 
lours of the ſilk ſeem wy > this is (o cloſely 
bound together, that it is ſaid, a cutlaſs won't 
penetrate it. In rainy weather they cover it 
with a ſort of caſe made of red clo tu. 


MANDRAKE 'N), Heb. ga- 
yienc, Of jadv3ga, Gr. a cave or den, becauſe 
of its growing near caves and ſhady places; or 
as fone fay, of aeg yowr, i e. the knee of 
2 man} a piznt whoſe divided :00ts bear ome 


beginning) the God | 


and to give 


* * * 


* : 
1 15 . E * 
<4 
* 


| reſemblance to the legs- and thighs of a man. 
It bears a yellow fruit, called Mandrake 
apples, TM HR REES 


Lo 


command) the thurſday next before Eaſter, fo 
denominated from cur Saviour's giving a charge 
to his diſciples before his laſt ſupper. ' It has 
been an ancient practiſe in Zng/and, for the 
kings and queens on that day to waſh the feet 
of ſo many poor men as they had reigned years, 
em a dole of cloth, ſhoes, ſtock 
"ings, money, bread, and fiſhy in imitation. of 
our Saviour, who waſhed the diſciples teet at 
his ordering the Lord's ſupper, bidding them 
do the like to one another. i 
MAN'EQUIN (with Painters, & e.) a little 
ſtatue or model uſually made of wax or wood, 
the junctures whefeof are ſo contrived, that it 
may be put into any attitude at pleaſure, and 
its draperies and ' folds may be diſpoſed at 
diſcretion. a. © jr OM 15 
MANE-SHEET (wich Grooms) is a co- 
vering for the upper part of a horſe's head, and 
all round his neck, which at one end has two 
holes for the ears to paſs through, and then 
joins to the halter on the fore-part, and like. 
wiſe to the ſurcingle or long girth on the 
horſe's back a 5 3 
MAN FU 8 man uln 
Sax.) valour, . 5 ET? 
MAN'GINESS (demangeaiſon, Fr.) a hay- 
ing; the mange, 2 fort ot itching diſtemper 
common to dogs. N : P 


mad, or jay, to be carried with violence) a 
kind of madneſs, by which the faculties of 
judgment and imagination” are depraved, -and 
the 8 poſſeſſed with great rage and 
anger, L. e 5 
MAN IC ATED (manicatus, L.) wearing 

« ſleeve, glove or gantlet.' © -- 
| MANICOR'DIUM, a mufical inftrument 
in form of a ſpinnet, its ſtrings are covered 
with ſcarlet cloth to deaden and ſoften the 
ſound. It'is uſed in nunneries by the nuns 
to learn to play, and not diſturb the filence 

,, nr 40 
MAN'IFESTNESS, plainneſs, &c. to be 
ſeen, Sc. C 
MANIFES'TO, an apology or public de- 
| claration in writing made by a prince, ſhew- 
ing his intentions in any enterprize; the 
motives that induced him to it, and the rea- 
| ſons on which his right and pretenſions are 
founded. Fo e | n 
'MAN'IFOLD (of manig and peol dan, 
in 8 
ANIL'LE F (in Africa) one of the 
'* MENILLE F principal commodities car- 
ried to thoſe coatty by the Europeans to traf- 
fick with the Negroes in exchange for ſlaves. 
It is braſs rings in the form of bracelets, 
which the natives deck their legs and arms 


with, but the better fort of them wear the 
. 1 Man lei 


MAN'DY Thurſday X (g. dier mando, 
MAUN'DY Thurſday'$ 1. e. the day or 


MANTA (pavie, of jaaivojanty Gr. to be : 


Poland, in Calabria, in mount Libanus, in 


ſea cow, from its reſembling a cow, that brings 


* 


XA 
Manillet made of ſilver and Law. but theſe | 
are of their own man 

MANIPULA'TION, a term uſed in mines 
to ſignify the manner of digging the ſilver. 

MANIP'ULUS (among Apothecaries) an 
handful of herbs, roots, flowers, &c. i. 4 
gs much as one can take up in his hand, L. 

MANN A (with e J fort of ſweet 
liquor, which drops of itſelf, or elſe is let 
out by cutting from the briincliey and leaves . 
of aſh-trees in Calabria in Italy; or, as others 
ſay, a kind of dew congealed on trees and 


plants in Syria, Germany and Calabria, but 


the Calabrian is moſt in uſe. 

M ANNA. That mentioned by Moſes | 
was a little grain white like hoar froſt, round, 
and of the bigneſs of coriander-ſeed. It fell | 
every morning upon the dew, and when the 
dew was exhaled by the heat of the ſun, the 
Manna appeared alone, lying on the rocks 
or the ſand, And yet the ſame Manna that 
was melted by the — of the ſun, when it 
lay in the field, was of ſo hard a conſiſtence | 
when it was brought into the houſe, that it 
was to be beaten in mortars, and would 
even endure the fire, was baked in pans, 
made into paſte, and ſo into cakes, 

And Kill, at this day there falls Manna in 
ſeveral places of the world: in Arabia, in 


Dauphine, and other places, 
The moſt common and moſt famous is that 


of Arabia, which is a kind of condenſed honey, 


to be found in the ſummer time upon the 
leaves of the trees, the herbs, the rocks, or 
the ſand of Arabia petræa, which is of "the 
ſame figure as Moſes deſcribes it. 

That which is gathered about mount Sinai 
is of a very ſtrong ſmell, which is commu- 
nicated to it by the herbs on which it falls. 
It very eaſily e eee. in ſo much, that 
if 30 pounds it were to be kept in 
an open veſſel, there would __ 10 of it 
de remaining at the end of 15 da 

Many perſons are of opinion, that the 
Manna now to be found in Arabia is the ſame 
25 that with which the 1ſraclites were fed, 
and that whereas it has a medicinal quality 
and is purgative and weakening, rather than 
nouriſhing and ſtrengthening, yet they ima- 
gine i might be made habitual to the nnch 

uſe. 

 MANNASLI' 2 (about Jamaica) — 

MANNATI' [ monſtrous fiſh, — the 


1 


— 


forth her young ones alive, and ſuckles them 
with milk from her dugs; the is ab amphi- 
dious animal, lives for the moſt part in the 
water, but feeds on grafs in the fields, © 
3 F g. 1. Ferna, me- 
thod. 

In my divine Emilia wake me bleſt, 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare, 
ne more W OY is my care. 

Dryden; 


M A 


— o3.camet 


. 


his onirerſe we have poſſeſt, and rul'd 


4. mien caſt of the lool. 
a 
than words. Clariſſa. 


Manners in the plural. General way of 
er morale, ha bits. 


Wie bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 


ann W 


cavilitys - 4 
i Your paſſion bends 
New force againft your — — 7 


| hich manners, 
| | Hare taught you from from the world to hide. 
| Swift, 
MAN'NER (with Painters, Carvers, Kc.) 
x particular habit or mode the artiſt has in 
managing bis hand, pencil, inſtrument, &c. 
thus they ſay the manner of Reuben, Titian, 
&c. 


'A good MANNER gn yarn Painting, my 


habit or peculiar way 


eee * firong, eaſy and 
duly 


4 bad MANNER, the contrary of the 
former, 


Grand MANNER 
La Grande MANIERE 5 faid of an or- 
der heroically and gigantically defigned ; where 
the divifion of the principal members have a!l 
a bold and ample re/ievo, | 


way of finging or playing; which is often 
expreſſed by ſaying, be has @ gaod manner. 
5 MAN CM ETER (of aa, thin, and 
MANOSCOPE ger, meaſure, or 
of n, Gr.) an inſtrument to meaſure or 
ſhew the alterations in the rarity and denſity 
of the air. 
MANł OR 7 (of aner, F. of mancn- 
MAN OUR S do, L. becauſe the lord did 
uſually reſide — was a noble fort of. fee 
anciently granted, partly to tenants for cer- 
tain ſervices, and partly reſerved for the uſe 


} of the lord's family; a juriſdiction over his 


tenants for their arms. 

The original of manors was this; the 
king anciently granted a certain compaſs of 
ground to ſome man of merit, for him and 
—— ILL IE? 


leſs, within that circuit ; 
for which 7 ran fuch ſervices, 
and paid ſue br which che e rentsg. as was required 


land out to other meaner men, received rents 


The whole Fee was called a Lordſhip, of 


| old à Barony, from. whence comes the betin 


*. 


Count 


* e un in th' affairs of earth, 
9 et Paradiſe Regain'd. 


Dryden, 
N 2 = plural) ceremonious OY 


Is erer WEIR 0% 3: ON, SE REO EE A 1 PIE, eee 


(in Hrebie.) is 


MANNER (with Muſic.) is 3 particular | 


by the grant. Now the lord parcelling this 


and ſervices of them ; and ſo as he was te- 
nant to the king, they alſo e d rb to 
_ 


\ 5 
— —— 


* 
a 
* 2 e 2 , 3 
PP 1 ; pa 
* F BET $ * 
r 2 : 
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— — 


wa 


. RIPE EASLY, 


— 4 x — 


"a n — — 


(awed Boron, l is alwags' an. appernant 


to the manor. 
Manor at —_ fignifies rather theiſs- 
 iGiion or as y. incorporea}, the 
Land or Sigg Sot\a man may have a manor 
in groſs, f. e. the ritzbt and intereſt of a 
_ Suren, wich the perquilites dee 
to it, and another perſbn, or aer wee 
on foot of the 3 
AN'SION (in Law) the lord of a- 


nor's chief develling-houſe eee 


-therwiſe called the — 1 meiſunge. 
MANSLAUGH/TER (man-plahre, of | 
plagan, Sax. lay) the killing a man without 
malice propenſe, whether in à recounter or 
careleſly, and differs both from murther and 


chance medley, in that they both import 
This oftence is fe- 


a a preſent intent to kill. 
lony by the law, but allowed the benefit o 
the clergy for the firſt time; but the convict 


forſeits his goods and chattkes. | 
MANSUEFAOTTION, a tawing or mak 
LO ED 
man L.) meck- 


neſs, * org aasee ta meneſs. 
:  MAN'TELET, | mort purple mantle, 
worn by biſhops in France over their Raabe, 
on ſome ſpecial gecaſiens,, F. 
MANT'ELETS (with Military Men) are 
Seat planies of Wood, in height about five - 
foot, and in thickneſs three inches, which 
are uſed at Geges to cover the men fiom'the_ 
| enemies fire z being pthed forwards on ſmall 
un n ee ee rene, e e- =! 
: Single MANTE- 
| -LE S, are com- 
poſed of two or 
three fuch planles 
joined together, with 
bars of iron, to the 
meaſore of three 
foot or three foot 
and a half broad, 
to cover thoſe that 
carry them from 
= the 
See the figure. 
Done MAN- 
T ELET:S, ade 
compoſed by put- 
ting earth between 
to ſuch rows of 
planks, and are 
uſed in making ap- 
proaches and bat- 
teriesneartheplace, 
as others are in; 
making lodgements 
They are covered 
with iron, and are 
to cover the ſol- 
diers from the grenades and fire-works of the 
ce. See the figure. 
MAN'TLE (of mantean, 73 is the ſame 


enemies fire. 
| Abaſuerus » kept his ſumptuous ' feaſts was 


7 * 


* 1 q * p 2 
2 © * R ks 
* 2 
Ih 5 
by 


— Montell B. and tho) 


military habit, uſed in ancient times by great 

commanders in the:field, as well to manifeſſ 
er ape Gong eaſt over their 
armour) to expel 2 extremity. of wet, cold 
and _ and withal to png their armour 


"MAN'TOE . from L Ea 


] dukedom in Tray) e looſe" ken worn by 
women, an upper garment. 

MAN'/UAL Operation (ofsmanus, 1.) any 
thing done or performed by the hand. 

Sign MANUAL, the of x deed or 
writing under hand and ſeal. 

\MANUFAC'TURE (oi manus, @® hand, 
and faZFyra,'a making, or facio, L. to make) 
handy-work, or any - commodity made by 
the hands or things. that are the natural pro- 
duct of a country ; as wooltken cloths, bayze, 
1 tuffs, bats, Ge, of wool, linen cloth; of 
| flax, &c. Alſp the place of work-houſe where 


| manufaQuresare wrought or carried on, F. 


_ MANUMIS'SION (of manus and mittere, 
to ſend) an enfranchizing ar ſetting a ſlave or 
bond-man free; which in former times waz 
performed before a magiſtrate with divers ce- 
der rag 40 4 

A mappa, 2 in gure, repre- 
ſenti nt —— ſeveral wo of the furface of pe 
earth. according to the laws of perſpective, 


or it is a projection of the furface of the 


globe, or à part thereof in Plano, deſcribing 
the ſeveral countries, iſlands, ſeas, rivers, 
with the ſituation of cities, woods, hills, &c. 

Univerſal MAPS, fuch as exhibit the 
whole ſurface cf the earth, or the two he- 
miſpheres. 

Parian MAR'BLE, a very fins Ses fort 

marble, produced in the illand Paros, one 
of the Cyclades of the Archipelago, of which 
king David is ſuppos d to have procured great 
quantities for the. building of the temple ; 
and it is ſaid, that the magnificent hall where 


paved with Parian marble, interſperſed with 
emeralds ; and the greateſt port of the moſt 
ſomptuous dee of the ancients were made 
of this marble. - 

MAR'BLING of Books (in Book-binding) 
the ſprinkling them with colours on the out - 
fide, and working them with eee in imi- 
tation of marble. 

MARCES/CENT (marerſeens, L. * eder 
ing withered, fading. 

: MARCES'SIBLENESS (mareeſtbilis 1. 
withering or fading nature. 

-- MARCH (of the god Mars, to whom 
it was, dedicated) now reckoned with us the 
third month in the year; heretofore it was 
the firſt, and is ſtill reckoned ſo in ſome eccle - 
ſiaſtical computations ; the year of aur Lord 


* the 25th day of March. The 


ancients 


with us lignifies a tohg robe ; yet it Way "x 


MAX 

ancients uſed to paint -Muteb tuwny, with a 
ferce aſpect, a helmet on! hie head, leaning 
vpon A Fade, holding Aries in hib right hand, 
and Almond bldfioms and cions in bis left, and 
with a baſket of garden ſeeds on his arm. 
 MARCH/ERS - , thoſe. noblemen, 
Lord 'MARCHERS & Who in ancient 
times inhabited near the borders of Hales 
| and Scotland, and ſecured the marches and 
| bounds of chemi, ruling He petty kings by, | 
their private laws... 

| MA RESCHAL de-Camp (in France) the 
lame as a mejor gqperal- with us; an officer 

. whoſe poſt is nent vo that abe lieutenant 


MAR'GENT- (marges . mar g0, 1. the 
brink or bank of any water, or the blank. 
pace about the edges of a. page of a teak, 


' cher quotes written. 
INATED (marginatut 10 hav- 
4 ing a 1 margent. | 
| MARISH (ait, . Serre, . 
1 nuerebe, Dut.) a boy, à ſen, 3 . 
watry zround, a a moraſe, a moor. 


His limbs he coueheth in the cooler ſhades; 
, 0ft, . 


1 To — e 


Saxdys' 's: | Paraphra 
** From the ocher hill ee 
1 To their fix'd Ration, all in bright array, 
1 The cherubim deſcended; on the ground 


Pa my te gene p19 mu "= 
1 Riſen from a er the nariſb glides, | 
And gathers oor adbrratr the labourer s 


ur heels, Milan: 
15 Maklisn; mein; 5 boggy; 
lis ſwampy. ts Lan ©25o 
wc | hath. deep. a "great ondangering to the 


_ aud —— 
ich Baces bay Een. 
eat MARIT ARD (aarita, L.) matried. 


e; MARK (mea he, mancup and mancuri, 
1155 Fax.) among the Saxons contained 30 of 
Was their pence, which was in value 6s. It ia 
ith not certain at what time it came to be valued 
1oft at 13 5 and 4 d. but it was ointhe:year 1194. 
ade MARK of Gad (in ancient Times) was 
the quantity of eight ountes, and was in value 
ng) 171, 135: and 4 4. of our coin at this time. 
ut - MARK: Waight, a foreign weiht, com- 
nonly' eight ounces, and a mark found l 
uxteen OUNCES. 
MARK (in France, Helland, Ge.) a 
right uſed for gold and filver, containing 
iht ounces, or 64 drame, of 192 2 
mug When gold or Glver are ald bh 


hom it is divided into 24 grain - wok _ 
the a into 24 primes. | 
3 MARKET, 5p Where any or all ſorta 
ole» P proviftons ate ſold. \Bradon ſays, that an- 
Lord jentlj markets were to be at leaſt fix miles 
The 


A M A 7 
other; but that 28 Increaſed, fo 
likewiſe did the privilege of keeping markets z 


' markets and fairs kept on Sundays, and in 


church; yards, becauſe bf the grvat diſtance 
of the inhabitants from them z ſo that th“ 
buſineſs of religion and trade were carried on 


together; and tho this cuſtom was forbid by 
ſeveral kings, yet it was not entirely fup 
'4 Gill che dme of King VL And 
chers at ſtill ſame: remains of this practice in 
the moſdnortbern parts of this kingdom, 
MAR/MORATED (#1armoratus, L. made 
of, wrought in, covered with marble. . 7 
MARMORZOUS 3 15 of we 
like maible. - 
- MA/RONITES 7 (o icalled from one 
MARONISTS c Maron their ring - lea 
(den)es exttain ſet of 'Chriftians in Aja, who 
were ſaid formerly to have-embrac'd the errots 
of the Facobites, NMeſtoriam and Manor belites, 
but are now brought over ta the church of 
era. 3 is a 3 of corrupt 
| 3 a patriarch (who is - a 
1 — of the order of St. Anthony, and claims 
the title of patriarch of. Autiorc h, and is always: 
call'd Peter, 
_ 


«* „ 


; AriQ-oblervers:of Lens event according to the 


ancient rigour, not eating more thas one meal. 
a day, nor that before-they have heard maſe, 


| B ereraiea ad ahogy, 
| the prietrare diſtingyithed by 3 ive ſexe? they. 
1 

They allow none to marry after they 2 
{nn ann; but thoſe that are mar- 
ried may become prieſts. . Pope Gregory XIII. 
founded” a college at Rome for the education of 


| Jeſuitr-are ſent back into their on country. 
Their clergy wear no ſurplices nor cornered: 
caps, ' keep particular faſts and feaſts, bat 
differ in many particulars from the church of 
Rome. — 
and Latz. 


on an 1 

MAROT IC e (in-Fronth poetry} a pe- 
| culiae, $37, merry, yet-fimple and natural 
manner of writing; introduced by one Maror, 
and i nee imitated by others. The difference 
between the Afarotc ftile and the Bur wt 


but its fimplicity has its nobleneſs, tha Bur - 


fulſome ornaments from the crowd, Which 
people of taſte 


r half ang one third of a half diſtant from t 


. 


deſpiſe. 
Lerner of MARQUE, letters of rng 
granted 


' anciently it was tuſtomary to have baths 


altho' e pomp np 


which @ mot till deut clock in „ r | 
1 texnoon, 


their youth, who having been infirudtes by 


OON/ING, G, ſetting perſon on a. | 


conſiſts in this, that the Marotie is moſt fiwple, 
3 low and groveling, and borrows falſe 


r le RP > * Ys, 
1 — a. LE | * — a * * 1 * 


—— — 


— ny - : V4 « 


— 


© 12 


— OL a 


"3 "mo N 


r 
5s” SITES — 


_ Dublin. The title 1 
_ writing, is 196 moſt, honourable, and 


2 


tient Cuſomt) old maids and widows above 60, 


; births, and births to burials, Mr. Denbam has 


qi fame with a duke s, and 
| their coronets differ from thoſe of dukes, in 


do in perſon. 


that for England in general, is - 


9 for marriage. 8 = 


NM A 

abe e enn ee 
of a country are e e OREN BORG 
2 of another. 

- MAR/QUESS ; ( called from march, | 

Karte wh Germ. 1. e. a limit or 
nde anciently they Wen gover- 
nors of Marebes or frontier countries) is an 
order of nobility between a duke and an earl or 
count, that was not known in gland till the 
time of king: Richard II. who in the year 
2337, created his favourite, Robert Vere, 
who was then earl of ' Oxford, marquis of 


115 


Potent Prince z and a king th is mo, 
Oar wn " entire ed Qoufin. 
The on, 44 of a marquls is 
hereditary, and the eldeſt ſon | 
of a marquis, is, by the cour- | 


Nobert, lord Fobn, dec. A 


that, whereas a duke's is adorned: with only 
flowers and leaves, a marquis's has flowers and 


25 in the ſigure. IN 
2  MARQUESSET!, a marchioneſs or wife of 
a marquis. 4 


0 te (ancient cuſtoms in Sar. ; 

or due, which the women paid 

— or lord, to ranſom themſelves 

— that inſamous cuſtom, by which they 

were obliged to paſs the firſt night of _ 
marriage with their lords. 80 call'd, pro 

bly, becauſe the fee was half a mark of — 

- MAR'QUETRY,; a fort of chequered in- 

laid work, made of Wood of a variety of co - 


Jours, in the ſhape of flowers, knots, 1 | 


devices, F. 
. Duty or due e MARRIAGE (in- 42 


who held fees in body, or were charged with. 
* perſonal and military ſervices were antient - 
obliged to marry, that they might-render 

ſe ſervices to the lord by their huſbands, 

or to indemnify the lord, which they could my 


For the proportion, that marriages bear to 
given us a table for ſeveral parts veg 


- Marriages to Births as 1. to 4. 36. 

\ Births to Burials a8 © 73-201. „ 
Foods which table is appears, that —.— 
one with another do each uce about four 
births. And by Mr. King's computation, a+ 
bout 1 in 104 perſons marry; and the number 
of people being eftimated in England at five 
millions and a half, about 41000 of them 
marry annually- 


MAR/RIAGEABLENBSS, belt: 


- #eſy of England, called earl or | ing 


_ pyramids, with | ure on Thee: imermit'ds | 


- 


N 


ma 


MARS . 
rer. oſe character i . 

MARS, the God of war. | 

MARS (with 8 hy third . 
in order deſcending, finiſhing his revolution 
in two years fre, he having the fan for 
his centre, when he is acronically oppotite he 
appears to be below him, nearer to the earth, 
and almoſt as large as Venus, having a greater 
, parallax than the ſunz wiz. four minutes at 
' ſome times, ſo that when he is in the loweſt 
apſis of his orb, a great intenſeneſs of heat 
may be felt, if it be in the : ſummer time, 
and a great remiſſion. of cold, if it be in the 


winter; and the contrary when he is in his 


apogeum. The diſtance between —_ being 
er at 1690280 miles. 

MARS ent -)4s called the leder 
| unfortunatgs of j its a Nette and dry- 
qualities. 

MARSH (menpc, Sax . macrſebe, Dutch, 


| marars, F.) a ſtanding pool of water mixt with 


earth, whoſe bottom is very dirty, which 
dries up and diminiſhes very much in the ſum- 
alſo low lands, that are ſometimes 
— Gr by the ſea; or rivers3 or that are 
well watered with rivers, ditches, &c. - 

To MAR/SHAL (Mile. Af )-to lodge, 
to put in due order or rank, to draw up ac- 
cording to the rules of the military art. 
MARꝭZSHALLING (in Herala 0 10 Is diſ- 
poſing of all perſons and things in all ſolem- 
nities and celebrations, coronations, inter- 
viewa, marriages, funerals, triumphs, and 


the like; alſo an orderly diſpoſing of - ſundry 


coat armours, pertaining to diſtinct families, 


| and of their concingent ornaments, with their 


parts and appurtenances in their proper. places, 
MART Town, u large town, that is noted 
for a great fair, to which people of ſeveral 
nations reſort, as Frankfort.in Germany, tc. 
' MAR/TAGON (with Fl/orfs) a flower, 
a kind of lilly. 

MAR'T IALNESS fol martialis, 1 wur- | 
likeneſs. 5 2 | 

MAR'TY ED (mar, parry | 
Cesc, Gr. ) having e tyrdom. 

To MAR'TYRIZE (cagrugiCn, ar.) to f 
put to death on the account of. 
for bearing teſtimony to the truth. _ 

-MARTYROL/OGY Sr 

, martyr, and a4y@-, Gr. a ſpeech, 

8957 hiſtory of martyrs; 1 7 regiſter an- 
us kept in religious houſes, wherein 
was an account of the donations of benefac-: 
tors, and wr eee 
when they died, Se. f 

MARTYROL'OGIST, one who write 
a hiſtory of martyrs. - 

51 VELLOUS blue, r. yon 
derfu 

MASCULINE Planets (with rol.) ane 
Sal, Mars, Fupiter, - but a 

4 kind of. 


MASCULINE 


1 2 


£ & > + 


T.S2. 873 oe 


Of nature ? Milt, Par. Loft; b. *. 


Ton find ee bold wha aus hat 
the air un poſture. of 'the brit figurs, + Rk 
is that of virtue: Addiſon. 

3. (In Grammar) it denotes the gender . 
propriated to the male kind u wg tho” 
not alwayt exprifiiog fox." | 

"MASCULINELY; Mea man. 

MASCULINEN ESS, wann des, ike! 

figure or behaviour, 

MASH (of wiſceo, L. to mingle) 2 mix- 
ture. 


| "To MASK; to —— or pur | 
„ pes ag to; prone "maſiue- 


rades. 

0 MAsOxs, were m- 

corporated about the year 
1419, having been called, | 
the Free Masons? à fra- 
ternity of great account, 
who have been honoured) 
by ſeveral kings, and very 
Fog many nobility and gentry 
being of tals halts 

| They are governed by a maſter and two 
wardens, 25 aſſiſtants, and therè are 65 on 
the livery; the fine for which is Fl and t that 
for ſteward: Sh cu N 0 

Their armorial enfigns are, Azure on a 
chan between three' caſtles e. 2 ”o 
of compaſſes we IPA AN of the 
Creſt # caſtle of the 24. 

Their hall is in Bafing- Caring. 

MA SONRT (magonnerie,”” F.) maſons 


3 


Ar 824 [1 


1 $53) > 


* 


ing ſtones, and fitting them for the uſes of 
building: alſo the aſſemhbling and joining them 
together with mortar. 

Bound MasON RV, is that wherein the 
ſtones were placed one over another lie tiles, 
the joints of the beds being level, and the 
mauntert ndicular. ; 

Greek MASONRY, is that, where after” 

two ſtones ute laid, which ase a courſe, 
another is laid at 3 nden makes We 


courſes. 
MASONRY by: gual 40. s the (the fume 
ſtones" are 


„ 
dot he 
. 


MASONRY by 3 cos, 
of unhewn ſtones, and laid in bound work ; 
dat nor of ths ſame kn, or ebirving | 

uality. 

"MASONRY. Sled. up in the Middle, is | 
mate agen ones thrown in ar raodcra 


e Cy is formed of all 


. Reſombling man, virile, wot ſoft, 'not ef- ; 
bminste. 


firſt, unbloor 
4 epos the alta; under the ſpecies of bread — 


work z the art of hewing, cutting or ſquar- | 


8.0 15 y* it pre 
1 ara 
err. 

ecret,- Sol 


ip, ocie Yo 


lawſhi 


. 5 


in ſome Wan a 
that D tend to promote friei 
mutual affiftence, and good. fel 
What Samuel" PVcBurt TY Jately p 
his pamphlet, 9 . Maſe ney 1) 
Mas DYE, 's e e 
viſard, . 


18 ASQUE ( uh cl certain ih 


of ſculpture, repreſenting g ſome hideon wh rem 5 
' groteſque or ſutyrs faces 
- adorn ſome 2 places. by. Yet! my 
MASS (in Marbeniaticks) the matter matter of the 
 body"cohering with ir, J. 2. moy. 75 gra- 
virating along with t; and is, iſtipguiſhed 
from its bulk br volo mn, which is ite ergan- 
ion in length, breadth ard thick nes, 
"MAS Eo Ant Anat.): : 
In a hum Bo ; 
|} "MASS" cath Apothecaries), exe ev a jog 


eompoſition of powders, and (14-44 NENT 
wrought into ow lump . 


MASS rgeons) an lenz 6 4 9 
pointed amen eo) is long nd. aber : 


that it 
188 Lein Ke Latin N 
alk 76,06 pine devs 
d inthe 


uſed to ſi 
à leſſom of th 
ehurch, it f ation, which. c 
call Maſs, bone 19 1056 or 5 | 
"ſervice j but eſpectally what 92 Bl UE 
oy ce of the bod 
eſus Chriſt, SHE ls ; 


wine. 


The word Maſt taken in "this. teas if is. not 
to be found In any place of ſcrip 


is 
ſaid to have" been uſed ever, Ange the third. 
century, by the Latin fathers, and other ec- 
el * N 1 er e 
It is in vain to ſee its e e her | 
in Greek Brew" om as ſome 8 ne., 
Miſſa is derived 0 to Mig 
has 2 dire for B. Tm he 
And at the conclufion of the ” the Maſs of the 
| Carechumens, that is 7 golpe! was read, 
and after the ſermon; ſo * the facri= 
fices and prayers were 255 the A or 
_ deacon ſent the Prop ay 
g with 4 loud voice De 2 gh . Mt Miſs 
Tou may all return ys 1. 
7 High MASS 7” is that fy -chorifters, 
© Grand MASS F and cele 


with the | 

| affiftance of A deacon and 5 Late 
Loco MASS, is that wherein the rogers 

are all barely retiearfed without 8 any fingiog, 

and * with6ur much ceremony, or ' 


the KR of oy deacon or ſub-qeacen. 
Te The 


MA 


85 fa „ NN noe . i 


* Gn, bp the Weateien of; 8 Mary 


4A, 50 (s, rehearſe 
ae ss 4 „at which the 12 


; 5 anf Neu = ö 1.1 
©? Common' — 555 : a areas 
je a maſs, celebrated 


nity m mdvalte 
— 


certain — x "1 
1 * ye 1. * 

MAS be Holy G ie 
verbs at the 2 5 of any ſolemnity, 


e gp eccleſiiſtical allembly, beginning with the 


invocation tf the H AT LS 
' Holy day MASS, is ſuch on which certain 
prayers or leftures are read fontable.to che 


| Mt | 
of kene, a | mals; wherein 3 


4 
. c *himlelt of any, alm by: 
cerſormed at 


ſome en agreed upon 
$. 9 Dial, 4 mak p 

x reque of the dec bed, whi with 

| "Ret — thence Aden 1 

"MASS / 4 Saint, is that wherein, G 
nge . n 0 
capity,. a ancientiy re- 

15 at examination of Catecbum ut, when 

——_y v5 made as to their nee, 

ptiſm. 0 
Votive M A88, an extraor: aty mais beſides 
that of che day, rehearſed, a ſome entraordi - 

"nary occa on e 

Dry % one whereih.chere is no cen 
ſec ration. 

NAS s (i (in Painting). are 41 large, part 

of 'a picture, containing the: great lights and 

| L fo that when it is almoſt dark, we 
can only ſee'ths maſſes of a eee i. e. the |. 
Fe lights and ſhadows, -,. - 4 
MASSIVE (maſſif, F. Jagt. Alteste, as | 
"'MAS'SY' | F a mafhye column is, one 
whic 18 2 vg for the order it bears... 
AS $.. 2 tolidity,; weightineſs, | 
- MasIVentss 1 * 1 
MAST (Werz, Sax.) of a thip 3 alſo the 
mo of the oak; beech, cheſnut, &c, 1 
ore-MAST (of a Ship) flands in the fore 
— or fore · caſtle, and is e ae the 
main · maſt in length. 

.  Miſen MAS T (of a 'Sbip), ſands aft.; in the. 
ſterumoſt part of it, 59d 518 length. eee 
half that of the main: maſt. 

Je MAS TS (ina a thoſe maſts 

| that are fixed upon the dre, ere 

and bow-ſprit.” 
| Top Gallaxze MAS TS (in a Ship) ae thoſe | 

fixed to the head of the main ſore top- 
maſts; 3 they carry flag ſtaver 83 their tops, 
whereon are, hanged "4p "as „ ferdants, Sc 
ur ST (in a J. 1s. a: matt. made. 
4 bp BL. ieces of timber ſpliced or | 
fiſhed together, „ them with ropes. 
This maſt is fet up, W 11 in a ſtorm or fight 
4 math 16 boriſt over - board, till e can be 


God 


Lot he! 


Amed MAST: 458 Ship) N . muſt made 


9 go _ than one tree. 


ASrEDZ a ſhip.is aid fo to be, 
—— ASTED S when her maſis are ei- 
ther too long or too big, Which makes her 
lie too much down - op the- wind, and labour 
too op ch a hull. 
„MAS TED, » ſkip ie led 0 to be, 
K — maſts are either too ſmall, or too 
e which hinders her ſo much 
all as 18 iſite to give her true way». 
| As of the Ordnance, a; great off - 
to Whoſe care all the king's ee 
qv leg is committee. 
MASTER Wort (with Botanifts) an | hard 
whoſe leaves. reſerible Angelica, excapt. that 
* tow on leſſer ſtalks and lower. 
STERLESS, nga: unruly, 
3 no maſter. 0345 Ct. 15 
M ASTICA'TION, TY "chewing which 
action breaks the meat to pieces, by the help 
of the teeth ſo. that by /that, Means being 
mix'd with the ſpittle, it is prepared both to 
be the more eaſily allow and digeſted i in 
the ſtomach. 


To. MATCH: (macs, Sax, ons equal to 


2 1. 3 be eqval: 2. to IM. 
erbat * 
del hiS 4 


2 80 * #5 


To march with their inventio:s they Lan d 
So eaſy, and of his thunver made a ſcorn. 


[What though his heart be great, hi, actions 
Sallant, 7 

He wants a crown to poiſe acainit a crown, - 

Birth to march birth, and enn to 1 
power. IFJ 9 i iert 4 

35 'To lyit, to proportion. 5 07 

Let poets mateb their ſubject to Wale dere. 

And often try what weight they can ſupport · 


2. To matry, to give in marriage. 
Ae cratelt er As; and. woyld fl it 

ons 4 
By marching her, as the would mateh- her toe, 
anne, 

When a man ahinke himſelf, matched. 5 one 
who ſhpuld be a comfort to him, inſtead there 
in hin bolom a best. 

| South's Sermons. 

| MATCH (with Gunn): a ſoxt of rope 
Lada cf ſuch, combuſtibie. ſtuff, that being 
once lighted, it will burn on by degrees, and 
N without ever going out, as youg as 

any of it is left. 

MATICH-MaAK ERS, thoſe e who 
mediate between men and womens: exicout- 
age them th marry . 
'MATCH/LESNESS. (of meds ler 2nd 
ne I yes San,] uncapableneſa of os match 
ed or equalled, a 
Jo MATE (mare, Sax.) ts omate. or 
aſton:ſh, to daſh, dauvt.or put out ofcounte 
nance, © r 


i, Fo FO N by pai al. 


mM r 


# i 
—_ * 4 ins, Þ ente wt 12 15 
T' 1 


n 


Mile on. 


Rescue. | 


t 


1 85 4 

1 

. 1 1 | wer Cale ade ps 1 
' MATEOTECH/NY (ala, Or.) 
a vain or idle ſcience, 
" MATE!RTALISTS, 


nothing comes nothing, had recourſe to ever- 


nal matter, on which they ſuppoſed God, 


wrought ia the creation. 


"MATERIATED (eren, I.] wade 


of matter. 32 8 es Is Lt 
© MATER/NAL Afetion (Hier, 7 
was repreſented by the pelican, whic is ſai 
| Ane blood out of its own breaſt to feed its 


_ yourg- þ 1 1 D 39 3 74 24%, 
 MATER/NALNESS, motherlinefs, mo- 
therly affection. 3 
_ MA'TH (with Huſbandmen) à mowing, 
as Aftermath, after-graſs, or ſecond mowing 
4 SS i a: ny 
7 MATHIEMA (udInua, Gr.) the ma- 
thematicks or mathematical art. 
" MATHEMATUICAL Compoſition, is the 
ſynthetical mothod, or that which proceeds 


Fs 


by certain degrees or ſteps, from known quan- 
riti 


es in the arch of unknown, and then 
demonſtretes, that the quantities. ſo found 
will ſatisfy the pr: tion. e WR 9 Phy v1 
 MATHEMATUICKS (mathematiques, F. 
artes mathematice, L. ri xxai AuDα,—iual, 
Gr.) in its original ſignifi cation comprebended 
any kind of diſ-ipli..e or learning; but now 
the word is uſually applied to. ſome noble 
ſcience, which are taught by true demonſtra- 
tion, and are exercis'd about Quantity, i e. 
whatſoever is capable of being numbered or 
' meaſured, which is compriz'd under numbers, 
lines, ſuperficies and ſolids, 5 
Pure MATHEMATICKS, are Arithme- 
tick and Geometry, and conſider the quantity 
abſtractedly, and without any. relation to 
mittig IE 4 65 : 
Simple MATHEMATICS, the ſame as 
ure mathematicks, ; N 
MATH ESIS (rd 9n74, of Aas, Gr. 
to learn) the mathematics. 
_MATIINS (in the Romiſb church) the firſt 
part of the daily ſervice, 
phe * MATTR ASS (with Cby- 
miſts) à bolt -head, a long, 
ſtrait · necked veſſel of glaſs, 
fitted to the noſe of an alem- 


bick, and frequent! 2 uſed 
= A in diſtifation, and ate al- 
E&.&# . fo called receiveis,. of this 


ee 
MA“TRICE (with Dyers). applied to the 
fiſt ſimple colours, hence all the reſt are 
derived and compoſed, 28 black, White, blue, 
red and fallow or root colour. 
MA'TRICE > Au.] that part of the 
MATRIX y kind, 
in the fetus js conceived and noutilhed till che 
time of its delivery. ro eat rr ER 
e MAITRISATE (matyiſatum, LJ to 
imirste m on neo OO 
MATRIX (of jarirga, Or. the mother) the 
Mat ice, L. | | ON : 


ef 


TR. ; 


4 an ancient ſet, 1 

who being poſſeſſed with this principle, out of | TRICE 5 _ of 1 0 
4 525 body, Whether organical, ag the matrix; of 

animals; or inorganical, as thoſe, of 

bles, metals or minerals. ; 


pecia ty in writing under ſeal. 


waxing ripe. 


LES - 


TAS WO | 44 K 
fr... ͤ et ad 
TRIX e Se ken of he. 
ich the chilg is co ee. 


3 


$*4..4 


1 : y 


|  MATRON (matron, F. matrona, of mater,, 
L. ) a virtuoas, prudeat, motherly, woman, 
that keeps her family under good government, 
or diſcipline, and ſuch an one, as, to cha 
and exemplary life, to whom young. virgins 
A r ſafely committed to be educated.  _ 
x 


- 


ATRON (of an Hoſpital) a grave wo-, 


man that looks after the children. 


 MA'TRONS (in a Law Senſe). married. 


' women of 'experience who had been mothers 
of children; ſuch as are empanelled upon juries 
on convicts who 2 


0 plead their bellies, 241 
MATRONAT (marrenalis, L.) of or be- 


longing to a matron 


MATROSSES in a ruin of Artillery) x 


ſart of ſoldiers next in degree- under the gun - 
ners, ho aſſiſt them about the guns, in tra- 
verſing, ſpunging and firing, loading, &.. 
They carry fire · locks, and match along h 
ſtore wagyons, a8 a tzuard, and alſo as 

in caſe a waggon ſhould break, Ge. 


- MAT (mats, L.) ruſhes interwoven. to, 


liy on 2 and for various other uſes. 


MAT'TER (with Natural Philoſophers) is 


a: ſolid, diviſible and paſſive ſubſtance call'd 
body, and firſt principal of natural things; 
which is extended into length, breadth and 
| thickneſs ; which is capable of putting on all 
manner of directions and degree of ſwifineſs. 


Nude MATTER 


* of 


(in Lato) is the naked 


or bare allegation o. a thing done, to be proved 
only by witneſſes, and not by a record, or any 


* 1 1 
* 


MATURE'NESS (of .matarites, L.) ripe- 


neſs of fruit or years, the arrival of any thi 
to its juſt degree of erfecklon. | OY. * * 


MATURESCENT (aatureſtent, L.) 


(prob. of matjcin, f. of 
the mornipg} beſotred or 


' MAU'/DLED 
MAU DLIN 


diſordered by drinking firong liquors, efpecial- 
Mill / ee” 

 HAWK'ISHNESS (of maya, a mw or 
ſtomach, Tee lick, and neppe, Sax.) fick- 
neſs at ſtomach, ſqueamiſhneſs 3 alſo a nau - 


ſeous tale. 


MAXILILAR (moxillaris, L.) of or per- 


* 
taining to the jaw bone. 


MAX V with (77. Miners) is what they 


call a weed of the marcafite Eind, when the 
bond or vein of bar degenerates into this or 
11.) art any thing elſe, chat is not tin, they call it 
§ "female of any kind, Where- a Weed, | 3530 

ſhed MA (ef majores, is called by Roar; 
in honour of his ſonators; 'ory as others ſay, 
from 1aia, the. mother of Merruey, t 


* 
„ 


9 Wm 


ſuetiſices were offered in that mo,, n) * 7 ; 
- ad moſt pleaſarit month in the year w * ty Is 


"©. 3; 


4 d 2 * 
erer F „ M. 
33 —— — ——— — = 


— 
5 
— 
. 
[1 


| he tha 8 
damaſk roſes, Ng z > In 0fis 1557 3 
45 nein ale on, the i6fe Anger 0 the other. 
| * 1y (6 called 6f the oy of May, 


. 128 is rotucedJan Ih! | ater : 
eKet, which in this month 1 out of | 
15 fivet ir job to a y. it Hes, goon) 


N b. 1 N 


under r the b; 

Gair for {6 tort of ih, 

55 3 certain ſports 91 wage 
„r. ved on the” rt da 

e deem to have taken their xi on the 

tat cuſtoms bf the Romans, W. 0. followed 

ch — 2 yi 6 of "Maja or Flea, . the | 


225 A0 1 „ as boite fay,. 75 
Vis of mite, Belt pF kee ot 1 25. ye, 


than of the Latin, Major 3 or, a8 0! ders ſay, 


of "Va Habe or Syriacl, which Spater 
Polos eee ning een of 
the old Germans, who (as Berifur ſuys) deſcend» 
ed of tha od H- hreru words, and ſo had re- 
tained many Hebroxw words 3 and thence the | 


Lord miyir ts hertv'd of 15 eb tl fied 
2 oy Bee] 


5 


e to pow: 


Oo . Late and. verre, | 


Sax.) mealy nature, 


A MEAN cyen F.) 4 middle. 
Pr 1 


extremes; and that either firſt in time, as 
his" 2 Wat mean, det wirt the diſſeifin 


made te kim and his recovery, i. e, in the | 


interim or mean time; or ſecondly in dignity, | 
- as there is a Lord mean and Tenant mean. 

"MEAN Axis (in Opricks) is a right line 

drawn from the point of concourſe of the 


oprick nerves, "Theo the middle of the 'right | : 


line, which joins the extremi end of the 
lame eee 'F . 


4 Proportional Gn Mufek) the ſecond | 


three proportionals, 4 
A Gb (of "meznan, $ "Sax fo, 0 mean) 


tenſe, tee a 
EAN NES (Probably or mane; bad, of 
Frets, O! and Aide * lowneſs, pitifulneſs, 
Tl 
RN M EANS (with 24-15.) are when | 
one root cr fit number is multiplied by itſelf, 


1 means 3 as 2, the root multi e tif 8 151 
t 5 3 ; 


the Wal N two | 


ME 


; | ſelves, che numbers taken . 


' the number laſt produced, are called cone 


produces 43 Which 4 muliplied 
duces 16, and 16 being 1 produces 44; 
and" 0 2, 4. and 16, are continual means 


'tween 1 and 25 6, 


” MEASLES (me Dot. a. diſtemper or 
cutaneous 25 (wen, confiſting 15 A 2 
pearance of eru 


tions, not tending to ſ * 


4 | ration, kth ©; a fever. 


'MEASUR ABLENESS, capab nen 


ing meaſured: 


5 R N, hmetich 
1 E ea 0 } 


number as divides another without 
deaving any fraction. 
"MEASURE. of a Line (Geomerry). is ang 
right line taken at pleaſure. 
. MEASURE (with Phil.) as undead 
meaſure of motion. 
MEASURE Note 1 K. 


Time Note ſo named be+ 

cauſe it is of a coral N e meaſure ot 
notes are meaſured by, or adjuſted toits value. 

MEASURE (in oetry)is a certain number 

of Mable, which are uiſhed and heard 

5 om y the ear — another number of 

lables. The union of two or more mea- 


ures make a verſe, and in the. variety of mea - 
ſure conſiſte the chief harmony of verſe, _ 


i w [6 MEASURE (ia Geametsy), any certain 
alph) | quantity affumed, as one or unity, þ which 


the ratio of other e MX r ſimilar 
quantities is expreſſed. _ 


MEASURE of a Figure or plane ſurface, 


„length. 
| MEASURE of 6 Solid, is a cube the fide 
of which are of any length at . 

MEASURE vf an Aug, is „. 
an arch deſcribed from the 
vertex, 4, in any place be- 
tween its legs, as 6 c. 0 

MEASURE of Velocity (in 
| Mechanicks) is the ; ſpace paſſed 
oyex. by the moving body in 

given time. 

' MEASURE of the Maſs (in Aaken 
is the w 25 or quantity of matter of it. 
MEA THESs ſmevo, Sax.) mead, a fort 
e made with honey, merbeglin. 


ura mee (miauli dit, L.) eg 
"of a cat 

MECHANICAL Science, | is that which is 
| converſant about the outward frame and ſtruc-. 
ture of bodies, and the figures they obtain by 
| workmanſhip: 

( MECHAN'ICALNESS, mechanical na- 
8 quality 
en BANICKS © (mechanique, F. artes 
e L. Aan, Gr.) the ſcience of 
motion, or that part o of the mathematicks 


__ br en numbers likewiſe” bs 1 | 


71. 12 34 


bauen, 


in afl) is a Seni. 


length of time by itſelf; and all the reſt of the 


18 Ne, whoſe, (de is of any determinate | 


i 


Mil- 


kak he us or demonſtrates the effects of 


n * * — 
7 = OE Wwe 0 
7X 9 
1 7 
8 


"I =... 
pert, on moving Forces, ind applica be (medicind, L.) . Se- 
ee wee, and domondr Ir deſigned for tha pteſerv - 
the laws of motion, & ing of health in homan bodies as much as is 
MEDAL (del F. 1 ae by . of proper tensds. It | 
2 piece of; Metal in. dhe form of moneys pane ys 0, five parts. 4x a by” 
bee e memory of {owe . ” 7: Phyfobgy, which which -treats: of -- Bauman i 
frious perſon, ſome - notable. victory, or itution; 26 it is ſound und well, -i« 11 - .4 
ncting the is nenen, be - "I 255 which tfente of be pe 1 
tion or ſtate. .. In of: our bot Io. fr fo | 


the 24 — heal 
between the 2d a centu hes 
23 | date L. — E 
Conſular MEDALS, ach # as were Bruck tion of health. - | | 
Bra: the time that "Rowe was governed by 3. . deja thi ma 
confuls, and are ſo called in diftinQion te im- E and alt comprebiends far | 


medals. art medicine n | 
"Ina MEDALS of of the upper Empire, ee 2 * 7 : 
ſuch as the beginning of MEDIG PHYSICAL, of or 33 
zal e ene 49 the year-of Cha, e 1 


2 ry 
—X — by 


——U— — 


—— — 


— ad ke 


— — 
: — hk \ 
>< ava "BY... IEC ob ade ES 


— Sons 4s 
Le - Y 
— 


r 
4 . 
+. 
. 41 

* 

41 
Is 
4 
+ 
- IB 
1 
17 
4 
| 
| 

: N 

1 


; 

J 

g 
HEE 
HB 


"= 260, - To ME ITATE (due, 7. f | 
* Imperial MEDALS. of the + — Papi, 1. To plan, to ſcheme, to contiive 95 
are thoſe. til} the time of che taking of Coo Ble ed is the man that doth'wiadirare 
Rant ino 1 8 Nn 2:5 453 : | things in wiſdom, and that reaſdneth of 


Eccleſ. xiv. 20.” 


Laber bevy, 


Si lar MEDALS, are either ſuch as are e. 
not — in the cabin as the eurioue, but] Lik&a lion that un 
are only met with by chance; or ſuch, of Diiſſembling ſſenps and 


; which there. is not above" one of a bert er- | With inward rage be ce dug : 
E 1 : r mY 
Spurioss MEDALS, are eee 2 rohe on, to reyolee inf ne Fo | a 
1 terfeited and put off 1 ieee . Then among 
a are not. | | There fat. a man ef ps dad phe age, 5 
L  Mutilezed MEDALS; are. fork, ene nor | Who did them alt his life lng. 
; intire, or are defaced.) Fi, 5 | 
. Redintegrated MEDALS, are 9 | "TOMEDITATE, + to i to muſe, to 
5 the letters Re are which intimates contemplate, to dwell on withinteals thought, 
2 that they have been reſtored by the emperor, It is commonly uſed of pious contemplation. » 
; Dip d MEDALS,/ are ſuch n ard truck His delight is in the law of the Lord, 
; with pure copper and-afterwards filvered. and — br law doth he meditate night d 
f Covered. or Plated MEDALS, neee foe Cog ts; > Ws 

2 leaf of ſilver over the copper. <1 gm lon allo of all thy work, "and 

Grain d os indented: MEDALS, ae bod ler all thy doings. Pſalm hexvii. 12. 
whoſe edges ane cut like tert To worſhip God, do ſtudy bis will, to me-" 


Countermark'd. MEDALS, are 9 that ditate upon him, and to love Rim; all theſe- 
d , Wee ien 8 gear Pleaſure and' peace, Tie, 
ny ver le. 270 Ein : 

y ME'DIATE (mediatus ;iLx) it is | term | MEDITATION, deep' canfidtirativn j a 


' of relation to two extremes: apply'd. to a action whereby we coofider any thin clojely; : 
J! third, which is in the middle. hoo wh rp the mind is employed i in he fare 
's MEDIA'TION (in Geometry) with reſpeſt | of — — 
rt to lines, is called biſſection or wage — (»ith Philoſophers) is the pecv- 
MEDHHCATED, weste or drinks, lar eon ſtution or frame of any ſpace thro* 
? ſuch as: have. medicinal ingrtiants mingled . which bodies move, thus Air is the Medium | 
ng with theme —_ ee e in which ell living creatures 6h the Iand breatbe 
| MEDICINAL. Days -(vith - Phyfcians) | and live ; where all meteors breed and move 3 
is thoſe days in;which.an 2 eri - the Mater is the er which fiſhes live 
c- ſis of a. diſtemper. oſten happens 3 und are and move. 
by ſo called, heeauſe. medicines; may be given} AZrberial MEDIUM 7 (according to Sir 
5 on them They are reckoned: the 6th, Gig) Sub MEDIUM © I Jſaae Newton) a 
i- loth, p34 Ai 26th, 18th, Sc. more univerſa}, 'zrial medium than that 
5 MEDICINAL Hours, "thoſe hours proper ticular or e wherein we live and breathe, and 
1e! to take medicines in, of which there are fonr, much more rare, ſubtil, elaſtick and active 
of viz, the Morning faſting, about an hour af- than air 3 and by that means freely permeat- 
ka ter Brealfaſt, about four Naur after" Dinner, ing the pores ànd interfiices of all other 


of * Bed,” Shs * | medivan aud diffoling itte he 


e f — — 


. . ²—rpÜc ... . —⁵iſ1 7 7˙¾½? §⏑r, , 


.: 
Fong 


ae 


whole: — And by theꝭ intervention of 


which his opinoh is, that moſt of the great 
Tbrmenas of nature are affected. 
MEDIUM Gel (with Aſtrolagert) the 
middle heaven, the 72th hovſe, or the angle 
of the South im a» Scheme, in which planets 
ard ftars have the gzreateſt height they can 
have, and:of conſequence. dart rays more di- 
rect and of gredtef ſtrength and efficacy. 
_ Logicali MEDIUM, is an agreement, rea- 
fon or conſideration, for which any thing is 
affirmed or denied : or that cauſe why. the 
greater extreme is attributed to "ue l ot 
the leſs in the concluſion. 11 
Aritbmetica MEDIUM, is that which i is 


| equally Ante from meh extreme, » called 


Medium rei. 32 1 an 

Geometrical MEDIUM, is that 5 the 
ſame ratio” is preſerved hetween the firſt and 
ſecond, and the ſecond and the think terms, 
called Malle, Perſonæ. 

MEDUL LINE (medullinus, of or belong: 
ing to Marrow. 
- MEEK/NFSS (prob. f mecs er merca, 


Sax. equa — 'eneſs, quietneſs- -of temper, 


not apt to provoked to anger. l 
MELEA/GRIS. (with Floriſts) .a flower 
ca led a/ friti lay. 
MELLIF LUENT (meth wes, 


L.) * 
ing wien benen ull of ſweetneſs; alſo 


eloquent. 

MEL'LOWNESS 'of meanpa, and verre 
Sax, foftnels of, taſte, ripe neſs, +: 

'LO'DIOUSNESS . p. ) ful- 

neſs of melody, harmoniouſneſs of found. 

MEL ODT (Ae, of e, averſe, 
d, Ge. a: ſweet. air, or rien ing muſical 
tune 

" MELPOM'ENE (abe talen, of na 
Gr. to ſing) one of the muſes, to whom the 
poets aſcribe the inver.tion 'of tragedy. She 
Was repreſented. in painting, Cc, like a 
virago, with a grave and majeſtick 
nance, cloathed ib a mantle bf | changeable 
crimſon, having her head adorned with dia- 


monds, pearls and rubies; holding ſceptere, 


with crowns upon them, in ber left hand, 
and in her right hand a naked poniard; and 
at ber feet crowus and ſcepters lying. 
MEMBER (in a Metopborical Senſe) a part 
af a body eccleſiaſtick, civil or politick, as 


, = memper; e of x ſociety, of parlia- 


ment, Sc. L. 

MEMBERS (membra, L. membres, F. ) the 
ontaband part of the body, that grow, 28 
it were branches from the trunk of a tree. 


The MEMBERS of a Man, ate divided 
- {alſo a journal of the acts and proceedings of 2 


into ſimilary or ſimple ard compound. 
Similary MEMBERS (with Anatom.) are 


the bones, Which in a human body, are to 


the number uf 30%, of which 70 go to com- 
poſe the head, —— the beck and bręaſt; 84 
to the two ſhoulders, args and hands; and 


go in the two thighs, haunches, legs and 1 
wh nden * there are: cartilages, che 


- 


| ligaments, ck. fibres, or deb che, 
ſtrait, traverſing in roundneſs and oblique. 

| Aifo veins (which ere reckoned equal to the 
number of the days in the year". „ 365) the 

arteries, nerves and fleſh, in theſe are includ- 

ed the kernely, the entrails (in their ſubſtante) 

the bowels and the muſcles, which are gc- 

counted in number 419. To theſe may hos 


PET: added the ſkin, fat and marrow, 


Compound MEMBERS (with Androm,) are 
of two ſorts, external and internal. 

External Com © the MEMBERS. (with 
Anatom, are head, weeks nach arms 
| and legs. ö ; 

Interna a MEMBERS (with 
Anatom.) are of three ſorts, Natural, Vital 
and Animal. Of the laſt, ä 
be natural internal Compound MEMBERS 
(with Anat.) are thoſe that ſerve the lower 
belly, as the nutritive faculty or power, i. e. 
the firſt digeſtion, by which the food is con- 
verted into chyle or ſack. Theſe are the 
pipe or” paſſage from the mouth to the ſto- 
mach and the bowels. Others ſerve the ſecond 
concoction, and cauſe the chyle to convert 
into blood and nouriſhment, and ſeparate the 
excrements; 2 thoſe that ſerve the middle 
belly, as the heart, lungs, &c. called yitals, 
which ſee. And the 

Animal internal MEMBERS (with Anat.) 
they are diſpoſed in five ranks, vin. the out- 
ward and inward ſkin of the brain, the ſmal- 
ler itreams of it, i. e. the marro of the back · 
bone and the nerves : the organs or inftru- 
ments of exterior ſenſe, vin. the eyes, cars 

ad noſtrils : the e and 1975.60 
eXCrements.. KN 

- MEMBRANE. en 43 a ſimilar 
part of an animal body; being à thing, White, 
flexible expanded ſkin, formed of ſeveral forts 
of fivres interwoven together, ſerving to co- 


ver or wrap up ſome certain paits o 
counte- | — 


MEMBRA'NQUS © (menbraneus, 
or pertaining to, or full of membranes. 

MEMBRET/PO (with A-chire#s) a pilaſ- 
ter that bears up an arch. They are often 
fluted, but not with above ſeven or nine chan- 
gels. They are commonly uſed to adorn door- 
caſes, galleries, - fronts and chimney-pieces, 
and to bear vp the corniſhes and friezes in 
wainſcot. Italia. 

MEMOIRS: (memorres, F.) hiſtories writ- 
ten by ſuch perſons who: CEE had a hand in 
the management, or elſe have been eye- -wit- 
neſſes of the tranſacting of affairs, contain- 
ing a plain narration, either of the actions of 
their prince or ſtateſman or of themſelves; 


ſociety, as thoſe of the royal ſociety, Ic. 

MEMOIRS . (memoires, F. memirialia, L.) 
papers delivered by ambaſſadors to the -princes 
or ſtates, to whom they are ſent 2 5 50 any 
| occa fon! 116 N 


" MEM'ORABLENESS of memwabil 9 
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worthineſs of remembrance, famouſneſs, no- | certain religious orders, via. the Carmelices, _ 
ty, tableneſs; CCC Cordeliers and Auguftines,” to Which may be 
i MEM'ORY” (memoria, L.. memoire, F.] a | added the Capuchins, Recolledti, nine, and 
he er or faculty of the mind, whereby it re- | othery of à later date; four of which having 
he tains of recblſects the fimple ideas, or the | no lands, go from houſe to houſe" begging 
d- images and remembrance of the things we | alms, which in à manner, confidering” all 
te) hive ſeen, Imagined, underſtood, Ic. The | things, may juſtly be call'd robbing or plun- 
c- moſt that cart be ſaid of it e, that it is an ex - dering the people, eee. 
de traordinary and uſeful, natural faculty and | This ſeems to be politieally kept up to be 
, endowment : ' ſome ee ſo excelled the | a continual" charge upon the people, who 
re common part of mankind in it, that bifto- onder the notion of a voluntary or free gift, are 
rians tell us, that Cyras, emperor of Perfia, | obliged to be at a greater charge, than 3 
th ould call all his foldiers in his numerous army | charge that the church or ſtate could wi 
mt by their names. And that Senera, the philo- any ſhew of reaſon or pretence of juftice lay 
; ſopher could recite 2000 names at the firſt upon them for their maintenance: 
th bearing of them. Pope Clement the VI. had | MEN DICATED (mendicatus,” LY begged, 
tal ſo good a memory, and what wag ſo abſolute - obtained by begging, ©) £44 20 
ly his own, he never forgot jt: " Zuinger al- MEND/ING (emendens, L.) repairing a 
8 erts, that a young man of the Iſland of Cor- | thing worn out or damaged; reforming in 
er fa, could readily recite, after once hearing, manners; growing better in health 
e. 6000 words of all ſorts, either backwards or |- MENGRE “LIAN, Chriſtians of the Greek | 
n- rp or ahy way, and taught this ſcience | religion, who do not baptize cheir children 
he to » till the eighth year, and enter not i to the 
0- MEMPHI'TES (fo called of Memphis, in | church: (the gentlemen eſpecla ly) till the 
nd Egypt) a ſort of ſtone famed for th property, Soth (or as others ſay, the 45th} but heard 
ert that being pulveria d and ſmear'd on a part of | divine ſervice, ſtanding without the church. 
he a body to be amputated, it will deaden it of; MENT, an ancient' goddeſs of "the Jau, 
Ile that the patient ſhall frel no pain in the which the prophets Iſaiah and Feremiab te- 
ls, p TO NS 0 TOR prove them for worſhipping z the one; under 
To MEND (emendo, L.). 1. To repair | the name of the Queen * Heaven or [the 
.) from breach or decay: 2. to correct, to alter | Moon, and the other under that d Mer, 
t ſor the better. I'? which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with {fare 
18 The beſt ſervice they could do the ſtate, and Venus Corleffis. See Ferengab, oo . 
K- was to mend the lives and manners of the per- A MENIP/PEAN' (of — 4- 
u- ſons who compoſed it. Temple s Miſtel. tyrical or crabbed philoſopher) a fatyre both 
rs 3. To help, to advance: 4. to improve, to | in verſe and proſe. Fun what api 
k enereaſe. J 1+ MENINONITES ( called of one Men- 
Death comes not at all, juſtice divine - | non Simonis of Frifia) a ſect of Anabaptiſts in 
ar Mends not her floweſt pace; fbr pray'r | Holland in the 16th century; their tenets 
e, or eres. Mien. were, that the Neu Teffament ig the only 
ts When upon the ſands the traveller, * | rule of faith; that the terms of Perſon and 
o Sees the high ſea come rolling from a far, Trinity are not to be uſed in ſpeaking of che 
. The land grow ſhort, he mends his weary- Father, Son and Holy 'Ghoft ; that the grit 
f, WT e Ry hep 0 0h" - men were not created juſt ; that there is no 
While death behind him covers all the p'ace. | vriginal” ſin 3 that Feſus Chrift bad not his 
. e, ee e e e from his mother Mary, but from the 
en He ſaw the, monſter mend his pate; be | eſſence of his ſather; that it is not Jawful for 
n- 1 ow; 1 8 AIR | Chriftiazs to fwear-or exerciſe any office of 
r= As terror had encreas'd his feet with wings. | magiftracy, nor uſe the ſword to'punifh evil- 
9, Daaden. | doers, nor to make war upon any terms; 
in To MEND, to grow better, to advance in | that a Cbriſian may attain to the height of 
any good, to be changed for the bette. ] perfection in this life 5 that the miniſters of the 
t Name a new play and he's the poer's frĩierd; Goſpel ought not to receive any falary; that 
in Nay, ſhow'd his faults but when would + the ſouls of men after death reft in an un- 
t⸗ poets mend? | known, place. But they afterwards broke in- 
05 Pope Effay on Citiciſm. to ſeveral ſes, one of which were call'd Gale. 
of MENIAL (me. i, ax. or meſnie, old F.) | nites, which ſ ee. 
5 belonging ro'the#etinue or train of ſervants. 'MENOLO'GION -*(penvoXtyion, Gr.) an 
2 Two menial dogs before their maſter preſs'd z | accoutit of the courſe of the moon, an al- 
Thus clad, and guarded thus; he ſeeks bis | manack, 7 TE FS Lk aL 
. Ekingly gueſt. Deydens cit. MEN'SES (7. e. months, q. ala Te* 
es MENIAL;, one of the train of ſervants. + | iupurvia;” Ort) th modthly ales 6d women, 
* MEN DIe ABLE (edicabilis, L.) chat or purgations, whi.h in young maids uſually 
; way be berge dt. i } degin "about the ate of twelve or fourteen 3 
) MEN'DICANTS (of the Romiſo Church) but ceaſe in thoſe'thirikte paſt mee 2 
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- MEN'STRUOUSNESS, menftuous d- 
key ar. pn, ſuch 2 — | 


ir monthly courſes. 

0 r 41 menßt, 3 
and. is ved by Chymiſts,. becauſe. 
they By ame » mie bodp conan be comp — 
iy dillolyedin leo than forty days 3 and 
forty days is called a Ch Ghymicel ge Phil Phileſep, 
AMearb. A. diffolving liquor that will 

ond ſeparate. the parts of hard dadies;: which 


| Agua, Fortis, c. xy i 
| "0 ez. f e w. 


MEN'SURABLENESS (of menſural 
r being meaſured; © 


* 


N'TAL of went, — o 


- e eee (mentulatus, 1.) Ne- 


dE  EERAGEOUS beende, 14. pure, tr 
clear,” -withoyt mixtore, - ſpoken. of wine, 


„ GW as it ie preſſed ost of the grape, neat. 


L.) mercenary diſpoſition or na 
r Ear 


re 1901 


ng"; porated..,Anng 1393. and 
ad ef War wardens, 
1 eee uncer- 
„ ay my. and 28 
It —— for w 
* is the firſt 6 — 
panies. Theit arms are 
jd STE : . gules, x demi-viegin- with | 
der hair diſhevelled, . crowned, iſſuing out 
(anU'within an orb) ot clovds all proper. The 


motto, Hear Deo; Their ball is in Cbeap/ide, | 
-—» ME ERC HANDLIZING :(merebandifans, 
| . -)dealingias ao pA trading, traficking 


I 1:7 


MERCHANT TAY. 
CTH - LORS, the patentfor the 
: arms of this. company | 

4: (chen cal}*d; taylors and 
Lianen Armounert) was 
granted Auna rA, Aud | 
n eee eye incary | 
b wy VII. 


the name 
- | 2 their ſup- 
rters were e granted them ia the yean 2585). 
ey are governed by a maſter, 4 
andiahout 40 eſñſtanis, and there are onthe | 


Avery 485, the fine for which is 15 4. Their 


armorlal Enſigne are gene, a tent. royal. be- 


tween two parliament. robes gyles,: lined er- 


mine; on 2 chief azure a lion of Kugland. 

Creſt 2 holy lamb in glory proper, Suppor- 

den twoceamels.: er. The, motto; .Concardig 

parpe res creſcunt. Their _ 1 Thread: 
mneed/e;ftrect, . by + 


— 
ve 


: nt er een tone, | 


| "with ky OT title of merchant, by Lin 


(ot ee : 


Nen | 


Fj. M | 
the words 
and ole 
of merca 
2 
FaYers u 
Gliks for Ty and the Lacie, E: 
word. tay r „ favours, * 
| but J f wok de reference to dealers 
it's it rather appears they were . 
Lade, taylors, 255 the A ion of the 
ban, which i is not to any other 


Face 5 Some ſay they were honoured 


was a AMY. that com- 


| 5 FIR "ag. a | F, hy 
* Wen Crake RP 
| der, P. and. bahilig Ang 6x fit e. 
ac th "Rog 
| AE Tt (i Scotland 
25 Pg or cattle : 4 given to 
| FP Ma Ap ung on | e 
Ar lying Is | the bii- 
daughter 9 3 b word was 
4 1 Ants pa Lang 
ord, to, M their daughters. 
' MER L (of _ . of 2 1 


| tion. 
| Tineröl rss. Clas ma, 10 Ge. 
„ MER'CILESS. e aud 2 10 void 
| of F175 $73 cruel, : 
MER/CILESNESS, « elty - 
. MERCU RIAL. Phoſphorus, a TT ariſing 
from the ſhaking mercury in vacuo. .. 
MERCW/RIUS Vite lite y of Life) 
2 chymical preparation made © of butter of an- 
waſhed or diluted in a tiene e panty 
57 warm water till. it tun ta a white 
L. + The me is by chymiffs ale as. 


"MERCURY (of the Fiese 2 pure, 
fluid ſubſtance, in form of common mercury, 
ſaid 3 in all metals, vp cadet being 


ec e 

ME CURY (in Aſtronomy) "the let of 

ne. and allo. a Ja crept 

| moon. Its charaQteriſtick : 

-| MERCURY (with — plant, ef 

which there are two ſorts, vi. mercury, 

and Good- -Harry, or Bonus | 
-MERDO'SE- na ated oy Ly Klier dung 

or ordure,” e 
MERE (mene, Su) 4 line or bout 

daty, dividing plougbed lande in a common. 
Jan ERETRICIOUSNESS ene, L. 

hombre Nr ip: 

15 MERIDHTTAN ines meridians, of meridic 

Lunden of mid-day) the firff\meridian/is alto- 


| 


7 


Merchant 
#aillearess.. of: tailler, F 
 fiſſoras, L. or hen it 
3 e bot ſer: to 


bes i gerives of — | 


s FO; cut, mercatores and g 


den . 


gether arbittary, and 


aſttonomets 


and therefore : 
make their on 


generally 
rated inte a com- ' Fredo The ancients IFN their fi 
4194 


n L 5 3Þ C1 FA 2 „ meridin 


wound the whole globe ; but ſince the diſco- 


dom; and then from that meridian accounts 


. mariner's — only reſpects. 


She deem'd I well deſerv'd to die, 


gain, | 
While bold aſſertor of reſiftleſs truth, 


ME 


| 4 
mietidian at Frro, one of the Canary iſlands; 
and from the place where the meridian croſi d 
the equator number d their longitude, eaſtward, 


very of America, every nation placeth their. 
firſt meridian at the chief city of their king- 


longitude caſt and weſt upon the equator. | 
Magnetical MERIDIAN, is a great circle, 
which the magnetic needle, or needle of the 


Jin MERIDIAN (in Geog.) is that from 
which the reft are reckoned, accounted eaſt 


or weft, 5 

MERIDIONAL!TY of a place, its fitu- 
ation in reſpe& to the ian. RT Rs 

MERIT (meritum, L. merite, F.) 1. De- 
ſert, excellence, deſerving honour or reward. 
And made a merit of her cruekty, . 
Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners gen*rous as his noble blood; 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
Andev'ry author's merit but his on. 5 

| ope, 


-- She valu'd nothing leſe 5 
Than titles, figure, ſhape, and dreſs; 
That merit ſhould be chiefly plac'd 

„In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte. 


_ Swift. 
2. Reward, deſerv en. ; 
Thoſe laurel groyes, the merits of thy 


youth 45 | 
Which thou from Mahomet did greatly 


Thy word did godlike liberty maintain. 

3. Claim; right, 

When a point hath been well examined, 
and our own judgment ſettled, after a large 
ſurvey of the merits of the cauſe, it would be 
a weakneſs to continue fluttering. 

| Watts. 

To MERIT es. F.) to deſerve; to 

ave a right to claim any thing as deſerved, 

A man at beſt is uncapable of meriting any 
thing from God. South's Sermons. 5 

MER'IT of Congruity (School term) is 
when there is no juſt proportion between the 
action and the reward; but the goodneſs and 
Iderality of the beftower makes up what was | 


wanting in the action. 


| 


4 


1 


; eight to nine feet next the guns, 


a 12. 


ght to nine fee 1 and fix n the 
outfide; fix feet in height, and 18 feet thick. 

_ MER'MAID (prob. of mare, L. or mer, 
F. the ſea, and maid) 4 ſea monſter, which is 
deſcribed by painters and poets with the upper 
parts of a woman, and the lower of a fiſh. _ 
_ MERMAIDS, whereas it has been thought 
they have been only the product of 
invention, it is confidently reported that there 
is in the following lake, fiſhes which differ in 
nothing from mankind, but in the want of 
ſpeech and reaſon, Father Francis de Pavia, 
a miffionary, being in the kingdom of Congo 
in Africa, who would not believe that there 


of Singa did ſee, in a river coming out of the 
lake Zaire, many mermaids ſomething re- 
ſembling a woman in the ' breaſts, nipples, 
hands and arms; but the lower part is perfect 


| fiſh, the head round, the face like a calf, 


a large mouth, little ears, and round full 
eyes. Which creatures father Merula often 


ſaw and cat of them. : 
M E'ROBIBE (merobibus, L.) one who 


drinks puyy wine without any mixture of 


water. + | 

MER/RINESS (of myniz and nerre, Sax. 

chearfulneſs, gayneſs of — l 
MESENTERICK Plexus (Anat.) a piece 


of net · work, formed by the branches or rami- 


fications of the Par Vagum. : 
MESENTERICK Arteries (with Ana- 
tomifts) arteries belonging to the meſentery. 
The upper of which is ſaid to ſpread itſelf a- 
midſt the ſmall guts, and the under one to 
paſs on to the Jower part of the meſentery. 


the right branch of the Vera porta, which 
extends or ſpreads itſelf over the guts Fejunum, 
Ileum, Cæcum and Colon. | 3 


branous part, fituated in the lower belly; 
which is inrich'd with glandules or kernels, 
nerves, arteries, veins and veſſels, which car- 
ry the juices calld Chyle and Lympba, and 
faſten the bowels to the back, and to one 
another, | 
MESOLOG'ARITHM, logarithms of the 
colines and cotangents, 
MESS (on Shipboard) a diviſion of a ſhip's 
crew, ſometimes 3, 4 or 6, who jointly diet 
together, for the more eaſy diſtribution of the 
victuals. | RE 


MERIT of er u (School term) is value I 500 petties, or 15 d. Sterling. 


when there is an abſolute equality and juſt 
eſtimation, between the action and the reward, 
as in the wages of a work man. N 
MERITORIOUSNESs (of meritorius, L.) 
deſervingneſs. ; | 
MERLON (in Fortification ) that part 
of a parapet, that is between, or is termina- 
ted by two embraſures of a battery ; ſo that 
its height and thickneſs is the ſame as that of 


under the direction of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
of which there are 20 always in waiting, 
who are relieved monthly, and thus diſtri- 
buted ; four at court, five at each ſecretarys 
office, two at the third office for north Bri- 
tain, three at the council office, and one at 
the lord chamberlain's office, who attend 
that office, always in readineſs to be ſent with 


the parapet, which is generally i length _ MR either domeRtick or fareigh z _ | 
FE, 1 6 . 


painters 


was ſuch creatures, affirms, that the queen 


MESENTERICK Vein (with Anatom.) 


MESEN'TERY (with Anatomifts) a mem- 


MES'SE, an Indian piece of money, in 
MES'5SENGERS (of the State) are officers | 
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to apprehend perſons accuſed or ſuſpetited of | and ge- » wens, o. 
n 


the ſum of 3001. 
MESSIEUR'S, is a French title of honour 
or civility, is the plural number of Monſieur, 
and with us fignifies Sir. | 
MESSUA/GIUM (in Scerland) the ſame 
as a manor-houſe in England ; the princi- 
pal place or dwelling houſe within a barony or 


rdſhi 


METABA'SIS (with Rbetoricians) a figure | 
every being it conſiders three properti 
| Unity, the Goodneſs and Truth of it. And it 


dy which the orator paſſes from one thing to 
another, as rheſe things are moſt delightful : 
nor are theſe things leſs ples urable. | 

ME'TACISM (with ery Ry defect in 
the pronunciation in the letter 

MET'ALS (metalla, L. atrakla, Gr.) 
well digeſted and compact bodies generated by 
the heat of the ſun, and ſubterraneous fires in 


the bowels of the earth, which are heavy, 


hard and fuſible, and are capable either of 
being melted with a very ſtrong fire, or ham- 
mered out into thin plates; they are gene- 
rally reckoned ſeven, gold, ſilver, copper, 
tin, iron, lead and quick-filver. The parti- 
cles that compoſe theſe metals are ſalt, oil and 
earth, which being mingled together, and 


meeting in the long and branchy pores of the 


inward parts of the earth, are there fo ſtrait- 
ly linked together, that art has not yet found 
out means to ſeparate them. 

Bath METAL 7 a factitious metal com- 

Princes METAL & poſed of the fineſt braſs, 
mixed with tin or ſome mineral. ; | 

Bell MET AL, a compoſition of copper and 
tin melted together. . 

Over-MET AL (in Gunnery) in difparting 
2 piece of ordnance, gunners ſay, it is laid over 
metal, when the month of it lies higher than 
the breech. 

To be laid under METAL (in Gunnery) is 
when the mouth of a piece of ordnance lies 
lower than her breech. - ; 

Right with MET AL (in Gunnery) when a 
piece of ordnance lies truly level, point blank, 
or right with the mark, gunners fay, ſhe 
lies right with ber metal. 

Superfcies of METALS (in Gunnery) is the 
ſurface or outhde of a gun. 

METALEP'SIS (weildnn{i;, Gr.) a par- 
ticipating or taking; alſo a tranſlating or tranſ- 


matter; in beings 


: Cauſes, And in o 


— 


i. 


fexring, L. | | 
METALLUR/GIST (of jriraxxw, metal, | 


N * = as Pas N 
: £ " 5 
: * 
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the 
from thoſe” things that are ſenfible by the 
body, which the eye often meets with, and 
of which the mind will form an image, 
without ſearching after it. 
METAPHYS'ICKS (ars metaphyſica, of 
jflapurina, Gr. 5. d. treating of things a- 
bove or beyond nature) is a ſcience which 
conſiders beings, as being abſtracted from all 
it conſiders two things: 
1. The eſſenee of it, which feerhs to have a 
real being, tho* it does not exiſts a8 à roſe in 
the depth of winter. 2. The exiſtence which 


is actually in being, as the exiſtence of a roſe 


or tulip, is that by which they now are, In 
es; the 


alſo treats of Powers, As, Principles and 
| Gtion to Axiſlotle and 
others, proves that the world was not eternal; 
ſo that /Meraphyſicks may be called natural 
Theology, and tranſcends all the other parts 
of philoſophy. 

General METAPHYSICKS, gives an ac- 
count of being in its abſtra& nature; and 
under this nation it may bear this definition, 
Being is that which has in itſelf a real and 
8 b 

EMPSY'CHOSIS (Md x e. 
Gr.) the tranſmigration of Cob 2 
body to another; whatever the modern Jews 
may ſay of it, it is not taught in any place, 
either of the old or new teſtament. 

There is great probability that the Fe-«os 
imbibed this notion in Cbbaldqæa, during their 
long captivity in Babylon, or from that in- 
tercourſe they had with the Greeks, who 
e had borrowed it from the Orien- 
tali. 

Ft is certain that at the time of Jeſus Chriſt, 
this opinion was very common among the 
Jews. This appears plain from their ſaying, 
that ſome thought Jeſus Chriſt to be Fobn the 
Baptifi, others Elias, others Feremiah, or 
ſome one of the old prophets, = | 

And when Herod the Tetrarch heard ſpeak 
of the miracles of Feſus Chriſt, he ſaid that 
FJebn the Baptiſt whom he had beheaded was 
rifen again, 4 | 

TFoſephus and Philo, who are the moſt an · 
cient and the moſt knowing of all the Fetus, 
next to the ſacred authors now extant, ſpeak 
of the Metempſychoſis, as an opinion that was 
very common in their nation. ; 

The Phariſees held, according. to Foſepbus, 
that the ſouls of good men might raſily return 

8 ; - ; Fig 3 2 inte 


- 


men ſometimes enter into the bodies of living 
men, whom they 


out of the air into the bodies which they ani- 


dread to be plunged again into bodies ; but 
that others return with inclination, and fol- 


Whente it is, ſay they, that we ſee ſome 


ry, like Daniel, die with ſatisfaction, and 


into another body, after the death of that 
pd forſaken. | [22 
He ſays elſewhere, that the fouls of wicked 


{s and torment. 
. » Philo ſaysy that the ſouls that deſcended 


mate, return again into the air after the death 
of thoſe bodies : that ſome of them always 


retain 4 great abhorrence for matter, and 


low the natural defire of which they are in- 
fluenced. 1 > | 

The Fewifp doors wrap this doctrine up 
in. obſcure and myſterious terms; they believe 
that God has determined for all ſouls, a degree 
of perfeQion to which they cannot _ attain 
in the purſe of one life only. That they 
ure therefore obliged to return ſeveral times 
upon the earth, and to animate ſeyeral bodies 
ſueceſſively, that they may fulfil all righteouſ- 
nels, and practice the commandments both 
negative and affirmative, without which they 
cannot arrive at the ſtate to which God in- 
tends they ſhall come. 


die in the moſt vigorous time of their 
youth? it is becauſe they have already acquir- 


ed their degree of perfection, and have nothing 
remaining to be done in a frail and mortal 


Others like Moſes, they ſay, die with re- 
luctance, becavſe they have not yet accom- 
pliſhed all their duties : others on the contra- 


even deſire death, becauſe nothing remains 

for them to do in this world. 1 

. The Metempſycbeſis or revolution of ſouls is 
performed after two manners. 

The firſt is when a ſoul comes into a body | 
already animated : thus it was that Herod 
the Tetrarch imagined, that the ſoul of Jobn 
the Baptiſt was entered into the body of Zeſus 
Chriſt, in order to work miracles. 

At other times they ſay ſouls enter into 
other bodies already animated, there to ac- 
quire ſome new degtee of perfection, which 
they wanted. Thus they ſaid the ſoul of 
Moſes to be united to that of the Meſfab, 
Kc. | 

The ſecond manner of tranſmigration is, 


when a ſoulenters inte a body newly formed, | 


either to expiate ſome crime it had commit- 
ted in another body, or to acquire a greater 
degree of ſanctity. 8 

The Fewws think this revolution is perform- 
ed at leaſt three or four times. - 

They ſay, that ſome ſouls of a more exalted 
nature have a great contempt for matter, 
and do not return to animate bodies, but with 
great reluctance. f 

Others that are more groſs and carnal, 
always preſerve an inclination towards the 


ME 


other reaſon, but to gratify this defire. . 

They even extend this tranſmigration to 
brute beaſts, and to inanimate things; and 
the number is not ſmall of thoſe that main- 
rain this opinion. The moſt famous of the 

wiſh doors have held it, and pretend that 

thagorgs, Plato and Virgil, and the ancient 
philoſophers that eſpouſed it, had derived it 
from tt writings of their prophets. 

This notion is very ancient in the Z2f, 
The Chineſe teach that Aeliab, an Indian phi- 
loſopher, who was born about 1000 years be- 
fore Jeſu Chrift, was the firſt broacher of 
this doctrine in the Indies. 

That from thence it ſpread into China, in 
the A ear after Jeſus Chriſt. 

e Chineſe pretend that Xekiab was born 
3000 times, and that, at his laſt birth, he 
appeared in the form of a white elephant. 

It is upon this principle that the Indians 
and Chineſe are ſo little ſcrupulous of putting 
themſelves to death, and that they fo often 
kill their children when they find them- 
8e under any difficulty of maintaining 
t em. 

It is related, that a king of this 2 
having had the ſmall-pox, and ſeeing h 
face to be much disfigured, could not endure 
any longer to live under ſuch a frightful fi- 
gure; but ordered his brother's ſon to cut his 


throat, who was afterwards burnt. 

The ftory of the Tadian philoſopher Cala- 
nus is well known, who burned himfelf in 
the time of Alexander the Great. : 

The Indians look upon death with much 
indifference, being perſuaded of the Metemp- 
Geben, which paſſes among them as a thing 
not to be doubted. 

Hence it is that they abſtain from killing 


any living creature, for fear of violating the 


ſouls of their fathers, or of ſome near rela- 
tion inhabiting theſe animals. 

They do not fo much as defend themſelves 
againſt wild beaſts, and charitably redeem 
animals out of the hands of ſtrangers, who 
are about to kill them. A 

_ METEM'PTOSIS (with Marbematician:) 
uſed particularly in chronology, exprefling 
the ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the 
new moon from happening a day too late: 


as on the contrary Proemptoſis fignifies the lu- 


nar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new 

moon from happening a day too ſoon, 
METEOROLOG'ICAL (of wflswgokoy:- 

xi, Gr.) of or pertaining to meteors cr me- 


| teorol 


METEOROS!'COPE: an ancient mathe- 


matical inftrument for determining the dif- 
| tances, magnitudes and places of the heavenly 


bodies. | 

METE'ORS .(meteara, L. of ptlmp:y,' of 
wild, beyond, and asg, Gr. to lift up, and 
ſo are denominated, from their elevation, be- 
cauſe for the moſt part they appear to be high 


body, and return thither often without any | 


in the air) theſe, according to Deſcartes, ars 
Uu 2 certain 
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ES 
certain various expreſſions made upon the 


elements, exhibiting them in different forms; 
as ignis fatuus, ignis pyramidalis, draco wolans, 


rc. Meteors are diftinguiſhed into three ſorts, 


wi" Airy and Watry. 

:ery METEORS, are compoſed of a fat, 
ſulphurous kindled ſmoak, when this is di- 
verſified according to their figure, fituation, 
motion and magnitude. For when this fat is 
kindled, the ſmoak appears in the form of a 
lighted candle, it is called by the Latint, ig- 


nit fatuus, i. e. Fack in a Lanthorn, or Will 


ina Wiſp, by the Engliſh. When it appears 
like a £44 bar or = the Latins call it 
crabs, When it reſembles a pillar of fire 
ſtanding upright, they call it ignis ee 
and when the middle parts are thicker and 
broader than the ends, they call it Draco vo- 
lans, i. e. a flying Dragon; and when it ſeems 
to ſkip like a goat, appears ſometimes kindled, 
and ſometimes not, they call it Capra ſaltans, 


4. e. a dipping Goat. 


Appearing METEORS, are appearances 
called mock ſuns, mock moons, the meteor 
called Virga, in the form of a rod or fire- 
brand, | 

METEREOS'COPIST (of ii, and 
exonic, Gr, to view) one who ſtudies the 
difference of ſublime heavenly bodies, the diſ- 
tance of the ftars, GS. 

METHOD (with Logicians) is che art of 
diſpoſing a ſeries of thoughts, either to find 
out a truth that is unknown to ourſelves ; or 


to convince others of a truth that we know ; 


and this is called Analyfis and Fynt beſis. 
Analitical METHOD (with Marbemati- 
cians) or Algebra, is nothing but a general 
Analyſis, of the pure mathematicks ; or it 
is ſo called, becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve ; 
queſtions, and demonſtrate theerems, by in- 
quiring into the fundamental nature and frame 
of things, which is as it were (for that pur- 
poſe) reſolved into parts, or taken all to pieces, 
and then put together again. 13 
Poriſtical METHOD (with Matbemati- 
cians) is a method that ſhews when, by what 
means, and how many different ways a pro- 
blem may be reſolved, | | 
Syntbetical METHOD of enguiring or de- 
monſtration (with Methematicians) is when the 
enquirer purſues the truth, chiefly by reaſons 
drawn from principles that have been before 
eſtabliſhed, and propoſitions that have been 
before proved ; and ſo proceeds by a long re- 
gular chain, till at length he arrives at the 


cConcluſion. This is the method that Euclid 


has followed in his elements, and that moſt 


Week: - i» 


analitical method. | 

Zetetick METHOD (with Matbem.) is 
the analytiek or algebraical method of reſoly- 
ing queſtions ; by which the nature and reaſon 
of the thing is chiefly ſought for and difco- 


n 


METHODIST (ae, F. ebe. Gr.) 
1. 8 phyſician who practiſes by = ) 
Our warieſt phyficians, not only chymiſts 
but Metbodifis, give it inwardly in — 
conſtitutions and diſtem pers. Boyle. 51 
2. One of a new kind of puritans lately a- 


riſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to live 
by rules, and in conſtant method. . 


thinks. SI 
 Methought a ſerpent eat my heart away, 
And you ſat ſmiling at his cruel prey. 
; 5 Since I ſought 
By pray'r th* offended deity t* appeaſe; 
5 „ and before him humbl'd all my 
eart, ; 
Methought I ſaw him placable, and mild, 
Bending his ear: perſuaſion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour; peace return'd 
Home to my breaſt ; and to my memory 
His promiſe, „That thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe our 
e foe.” |  Miken, 


I found not what, metbought, I wanted ſtill, 
Methought I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 
Which I muſt needs o'er-paſs, but knew not 

how, Dryden. 


chitecture, uſed for the ſpace and interval be- 
tween the dentils. 

ME'TOPS (wiliza, Gr.) a ſpace or inter- 
val between every triglyph in the frize of the 
Dorick order, which among the ancients uſed 
to be adorned with the heads of beaſts, baſons, 
tales, and other inftruments uſed in ſacrific- 
ing ; alſo the ſpace between the mortice holes 
'of rafters and planks. Z 
METOPOS!COPIST (of udo noris, 
of Ar, the forehead, and nr, Gr. 
to view, &c.) one who tells the nature or 
inclinations of men, by looking in their 
MC Te | | 

 ME'TRICE (jpulpren, Gr.) that part of 
ancient mufick, employ d about the quantities 
of ſyllables. '' © 

MET'TLESON (of metallum, L. and 
pom, Sax.) full of vigour, ſprightly. 


neſs. 

MEUM and TUUM (i. e. mine and 3 
ſigniſies property; that which of right or juſ- 
t ce be lo gs to, or is the peculia rproperty of any 
perſon or perſons, whether obtained by legal 
conveyance, as an inheritance or a legacy, or 
by purchaſe or acquiſition, by labour, merit, 
& | 


45 

MEW ( Hieroglypbically) a ſea-mew, being 
a bird fo very light, as to be carried away 
with every wind, was by the ancients put to 
repreſent an unconſtant perſon, and one un- 
ſettled in his mind. 8 | 

' MEZU/ZOTH (FY Heb ) are cer- 
tain pieces of parchment that Fews hide or 


. yered, | | ; | 


— O0 the door-poſts of their houſes, accord- 
ws 


METHOUGHT, the preterite of me- 


METOCHE! (4dloys, Or.) a term in ar; 


MET'TLESOMNESS, briſkneſs, liveli- | 
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they ſhould not forget the laws of God, it is 
ad thou ſhalt vorite them on the poſts of thy 


| beuſe and on thy gates; to fulfil this command 


literally, and to avoid the ſcoffs and ridicule 
of Gentiles, the Rabbins direct that they 
write it on parchment, and incloſe jt in fome- 
thing ; therefore they write the foregoing ſen- 
tence on ſquare pieces of parchment, prepare 

on purpoſe, and with a particular ſort of ink, 
and in a character of a ſquariſh form, Deut. 


vi. 4, 5. Hear O Iſrael the Lord our God is one 


Lord, c. Then having left a little ſpace 
they add, Deut. xi. and 13. And it fball 
come to paſs if thou ſhalt hearken diligently to 


my commandments, c. as far as, thou ſhalt | 
write them, &c. Then they roll up the parch- 


ment and put it in a caſe, and write on the 


end of it J) which is one of the names of 
God; theſe they fix at the doors of their 
houſes, chambers, and all the moſt frequented 
places of their habitations ; ſometimes theſe 
are fixed to the right ſide of the knockers of 
the doors, and when they go in and out they 


touch them with the end of one of their fin- - 


gers, which they afterwards kiſs deyoutly. 
MEZ'ZANINE (in Architef.) an Entre- 
605 or little window, leſs in height than 
readth, ſerving to illuminate an Artic, &c. 
MI'CE, of Mouſe; which fee, _ 
MICH'/AELMAS, the 29th day of Sep- 
tenber, a feſtival appointed by the church 
to be obſerv d in honour of St. Michae/ the 
Arch-angel, who is ſuppoſed to be the chief 
of the hoſt of Heaven, as Lucifer is of the 
infernalz and as he was ſuppos'd to be the 
protector of the Jeroiſb church, fo he is now 


eſteemed the guardian and defender of the 


Chriſtian church. 

The church of Rome celebrate three appa- 
ritions of St. Michael, which, they ſay, have 
happened long fince the primitive times of 
Chriſtianity. The firſt is one that, they ſay, 
happened at Chones or Coluſſus, in Phrypia ; 
which feſtival they celebrate on the fs 
September, tho* they do not pretend to know 
the exact time of the appearance. | 

The ſecond is one on mount Gargarus in 
Valy, in the kingdom of Naples, about the 
end of the fifth century ; this feſtival they- 
obſerve on the fifth of May, and that of the 


dedication of the cavern, on which he appear- 


ed the 29th of September, 

The third appearance of St. Micbael is pre- 
tended to'be to Aubert, biſhop of Awranches, 
upon a rock called the tomb, in the bay be- 
tween Normandy and Britany, where at this 
day the abbey of St. Michael is expos'd to 
the ſea. This apparition is related to have 
been on the 16th of October, Anno Chriſti 
706 
MICROMZETER (of Nisgeg and iger, 
Gr. meaſure) an aſtronomical inſtrument 
made of braſs, having a movement, a plate 


of | 


D 


M1 
divided like the dial - plate of a clock, with an 
index or hand, &c. which may be fitted to a 
large teleſcope, and uſed in finding the dia- 
meters of the ſtars. | ; 

MI'CROPHONES (of sie and govt, 
a voice, Gr.) an inſtrument magnifying ſmall 
ſounds, N : 

MICROS/PH/AER UM (irgioparygey, Gr. 


| the plant ſpikenard with a ſmall leaf, the leaf 


and beſt of the three ſorts, L. | 
MICROACOUSTICKS (of xg; little, 
and Au, Gr. to hear) inſtruments to help 
the hearing, and magnify ſounds. , 
MICROSCOP'ICAL, of or pertaining to 
a Microſcope. | | 
MID'/DLING (of mid dle, Sax.) indiffe- 
rent, between two extremes. | | 
- MID-HEAVEN (in Aron.) that point 
of the ecliptick, which culminates, or is in 
the meridian. | 
— MIGHTI'NESS ( mizhvinerre, Sar.) 
powerfulneſs. | | 
MIGRA'/TION, a removing or ſhifting 
the habitation, the paſſage or removal of any 
thing out of one ſtate or place into another, 
particularly of colonies of people, birds, Se, 
into other countries.. 1 
MILD'NESS (mil dne y ye, Sax.) gentle - 
neſs of temper. - | 
MILE, a certain ſpace or meaſure, where. 
by we expreſs the diſtance of places one from 
another; to which all other meaſures of 


length in any other nation are referred, as to 


the integer of which they are parts, which 
varies, being of different lengths among diffe- 
rent nations or people ; which having been 
exactly calculated according to Rbinland feet, 
which are the general way of reckoning 
ee the North, the proportions are as 
ollows. WES : 


The miles of England contai 
Po ee 


%% k on oe. DY 

Of Spain — — — — 5 15 

Of Burgund — — — — 600 
Of Flanders — —— — 6666 


Of Ita — 5 
EEC 
Of Poland wn —— — roo 


Of Seveden —_—  . 
Of Germany the ſmall —— 2oo000 
The middleft = — 22500 
The Jargeſt 25000 


MILEGUET'TA, cardamum grains. 

MIETTARY exerciſes, are the evolutions 
or various manners of ranging and exerciſing 
ſoldiers, ; 

MIL'ITARY Column, a column, on which 
is engraven a liſt of the troops of an army, 
imploy' d in any expedition. 

MILITARY Fever, a kind of malignart 

| a fever 


ng : 
"MI 
food, * of the ſoldiery. TIL 
_ MILITARY Way, a way made for the 
age of an army. 8 EE 
 MIE'KY, of the nature of milk. 
: MILKY WAY (called in Latin, Via ladtea, 
and in Greek yaranlioyg) is a circle to be ſeen 
an the Heavens in a clear night, and is the 
only real circle in them. It infolds after the 
manner of a ſwaddling band, the conſtellations 
of Caſſiopeia, Aquila and part of Sagittarius, 
the tail of Scorpio, Centaurus, Argo navis, 
the feet of Gemini, Perſeus, & cc. 
It appears of a whitiſh or milky colaur, 
and has been found by teleſcopical obſerva- 
tions to be an innumerable multitude of ſmall 
ſtars, which by reaſon of their immenſe - diſ- 
tance cannot be perceived viftinftly by the 
naked eye. . | a 
MIL'LAINS (on Gunter's line) are the 
third ſubdiviſion of the primes, and expreſs | 
the thouſandth part of them, 
- MILLENARIANS7. ala 
 MILLENARIES c See Chee. 
— MILLENY/NIUM (of mille and. annus, L.) 
the 1000 years reign of Chriſt here on earth. 
MIL'LEPEDES, inſects call'd hog-lice or 
ſows, L. 8 | 
MIL!/PHOSIS (wiapaoy, Gr.) the fal- 
ling off of the hair of the eye-brows. 
 MIMOG/RAPHER {(mimographus, L. 
yaijaiyeap®-, Gr.) a writer of wanton mat - 
ters, jeſts or buffoonry. | 
ing of rhymes. 
- MIMOL/OGER 
who recites rhymes. 
MINA 2 (, Gr. of IJ Heb.) a 
MNA F ſpecies of Hebreo money, which 
properly ſignifies one part or ounte, Ezekiel 
tell us, Chap, xlv. 12, that the Mina or Mana 
was valued at 60 ſhekels, which in gold 
make of our Engliſb money about 54 pounds 
15 ſhillings ; and in filver almoſt ſeven pounds. 
The Greek or Attick Mina is valued at 
100 drams, or about two pounds ſeven- 
teen ſhillings ferling. They had alſo a leſſer 
Mina valued at 7 Wel 333 
To go MIN CING, is to walk with a wan- 
ton, tripping gate or jetting geſture, toſſing 
or holding up the head with a proud air. 
MIND (zemins, Sax.) 1. The intelli- 
gent power. _ 85 
It is decſribed to be a pure, ſimple, ſub- 
ſtantial act, not depending upon matter, but 
having relation to that which is intelligible, 
_ as to his firſt object: or, more at large thus; 


C2 


a part or particle of the ſoul, whereby it 
doth underftand, not depending upon matter, 
nor needing any organ, „ from paſſion com- 
ing from without, and apt to be diſſevered as 
eternal from that which is mortal. Raleigb. 
2. Liking, choice, inclination, propenſion, 
affection. | | ; g SSRN , 


ied tee” of 
* 
Given him by this great conference, 


In theſe myfterious 


are eee Gr.) one p 
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* 
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unden #:ind re 
occaſion paſs, 
to know 
Of «hings above this world, _ 
3. DThoughts, ſevtifnents. 
Th' ambiguous Gd, 
words, his mind expreſt, 
Some er reveal'd, in terms involy'd the 
4. Opinion | 


1 ; 


The Gods permitting traitors to Gucceed, 


Become not parties in an impieus deed ; 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of u mind. 

e Grenville, - 

MIND FUL (mindpul, Sax.) regardful, 
thinking on. | | 

MI1ND'/LESS. (mindovleap, Sax.) re- 
gardleſs. OE. 

MIND'/FULNESS (mind pulnerye, Sax. 
regardfulnels, obſervance, As =) 

MINE - (minera, L. minere, F.) a place 
where metals, Ec. are dug. Mines or me- 
tals are chiefly found under mountains, and 
eſpecially in places that face the Eaft and 
South ſun, t : 

That ground which is rich in mines, is ge- 
nerally barren, and ſends forth noxious teams 
and vapours, prejudicial to the health of man- 
kind, and the growth of vegetables. 

It is not improbable, but the finding out of 
metals in mines was wing to the conflagra- 
tion of woods; and Ariffotle relates, that 
ſome ſhepherds in Spain having ſet a wood on 
2 found melted filver run down the ſame 
ace. 

MINE (in Gunnery) a hole or pit dug, by 
pioneers under any place or work, having a 
paſſage or alley about five feet ſquare, with 
ſeveral turnings and windings, at the end ef 
which is the place or hole called the Chamber 
of the mine, which is juſt under the work de- 
ſigned to be blown up, which is filled with 
barrels of gun-powder, in order to blow it up. 
Chamber of a MINE (in Milit. Aﬀairs) is 
the ſmall place at the end of the gallery, 
like a ſmall chamber, where the-barrels of 
powder are depoſi ted, for blowing up what is 
propoſed to be ſprung. 3 

Gallery of a MINE, is che firſt paſſage 
made under ground, being no higher nor 
broader than to ſuffer a man to work upon 
his knees, and which reaches to the chambers, 
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To MINE (iner, F.] to dig cavities in the 1 
earth and fill them with gun · powder. ch 
SUN ERAS Medicine, &c.) a term ap- 40 
ply'd to thoſe parts of the body, wherein 
there are collections and coacervations of hu- gut 
mours made, which harden from obſtruQtions len 
and cauſe diſeaſes, as minera morbi. pou 
| MINERALS (mineralia, L. of TIN 12 Ml © 
| Heb. i. e. from the earth) mixed and ſolid one 
bodies, generated of exhalations and vapour, _ 
c 


incloſed in the bowels of the carth, ks 
* the 


| 120 paces, 


"a 
the. matter of which: metal are forrhed in 
proceſs of time. »4 5 

LS (witralis. media,” L.) 


are thoſe minerals that are as it were of à 
middle nature, between ſtones and metals 
ſuch as ſeveral ſorts of earth, ſalts and ſulp 
as 12 black lead, alum, vitriol, Cc. 
MINERAL O GIS T (of mineralia, L. 

Gr.) an auther who treats of minerals. 


MIN HATURE (migniatore, F.) a paint 


ing of pictures in wates-colours 3 alſa very 


ſmall; a delicate kind of painting, conſiſting | 


of little points or dots, inſtead of lines, com - 
monly dane on- vellum, with very thin, ſimple 


water - colours. 


MIX, Ia (with Printers) a ſmall fort of 


inting letter. E433 
PMINIM (with Muſicians) a note of flow 


time, two of which make a ſemibrief; as two | 


crotchets: make a minim, two quavers a 
crochet, and two ſemi-quavers a quaver. 
MIN'/NEMS:(ſo:called of minimas, L. leaſt, 
ay an imitation of thein humility). an order of 
monks founded by Francis de Paule; who for 
rules preſeribed them the obſeryation of the 
ten commandments and thoſe: of the church, 
and beſides the yows of poverty and chaſtity, 
they made another of a continual Lent; and 
prohibited them from riding upon any thing 
but an aſs ; ordered that they ſhould recite for 
their office 7 times the Lord's prayer, and as 


many Aue Maria's; that they ſhould be very | dag 


regarsfu} of their ſuperiors, and not to enter 
into nunneries, nor admit any women into 
their convents unleſs founders,” or of the royal 
blood; that they ſhould not touch or carry any 
money about them; nor eat fleſh, eggs, butter, 
cheeſe, or any thing elſe coming from milk, 
except in caſes of fickneſs, and having beſides 
theſe preſcribed ſeveral other particular ties, 
he forbids - making any addition or change in 
his rules, and promiſes eternal life to thoſe 
that ſhall obſerve them. They are called 
Bonnes Hommes at Paris. a 

MINIMS. (of minima, L.) little things, 
pigmies., Milton. „5 

MINIOG/RAPHY (miniographia, L.) a 
writing with vermilion. 

MIN'ION. of the largeſt Size (with Gun- 
ners) a piece of ordnance of three inches and 
a half diameter at the bore, eight feet in 
length, and containing 1000 pound weight of 
metal; carries a ball three inches diameter, 
weighing, three pound twelve ounces. The 


charge of powder is three pound one-fourth ; 


and its point blank ſhot is 125 paces. 

Ordinary MINION (with Gunners) a large 
gun three inches diameter at the bore, in 
length ſeven feet, its weight in metal 8co 
pound, carries a bullet of two inches one- 
eighth diameter, and weight three pound and 
one-ſecond.' The charge of powder is two in- 
ches and a half, and its point blank ſhot is 


— 


 AET 
| MINUISTRAL (minifrals, E.) belonging 


to a miniſter, 


MINIUM (with Painters) red lead ; it is. 


made of common lead, calcined in a rever- 
| batory furnace; or elſe of white lead put into 
| - earthen pan, and ſtirred with a ſpatula over 
t fire, 8 8 


MINORIES, near Alagate, ſo-called of x 


-cloiſter of minorites, or friars minors. there. 
| MINT (mentho, L. he, Or.) an herb: 
well known. 


MINT'ED (ef mynezan, Sax.) coined, 


| money, | 9 22 
MINUET, a dance, or the tune belong 


ing to it. | 
MIN'UTE (in Geography) the both. part 

# a degree, 2 49), 2 

' thing more than an Engliſh mile. 

MINUTE (in Archite&.) is the 3oth 

of a meaſure, called a module. See Module. 

| MINUTE Line (with Nawvigators) a fmall, 

long line tied to a- log of wood, having ſe- 

veral knots or diviſions at 50 feet- diſtance, 

wound about a reel fixed in a gallery of a 

ſhip. The uſe of which is, by the help of a 

minute glaſs, to make an eſtimate, and keep 

an account of the way or courſe a ſhip runs 

at ſea, | 

MIQU'ELETS, a fort of foot ſoldiers in- 


habiting the Pyrenean mountains, armed with 


piſtols under their belts, a carbine, and a 


ger. | 
MIR AC!/ULOQUSNESS (miraculoſus, L. 
miraculeux, F.) wonderfulneſs. "Fix 
MIRIF'ICENCE. (mirificentia, L.) doing 
wonders. | 
MIRIF'ICK (mirificus, L.) marvellous, 
wonderfully done, ſtrangely wrought. 
MIR ROUR ( Mezaphorically) à pattern or 
model, as- he is a mirrour of virtue and 
tience. | 
MIR/ROURS, are what are commonly 
call'd looking-glafſes, and are the ſurface of 
any opaque body, ſo puliſh'd and regulated, as to 
be capable of reflecting thoſe rays of light 


| that fall upon them; befides thoſe mirrours 


in common uſe made of glaſs, finely ground, 
poliſhed, and to make them opake, foliated 
or laid oyer on the back, with a leaf of tin, 
fix d on with quickfilver. Before the inven- 


tion cf glaſs plates, they were made of braſs, 


ſteel or other metal finely poliſhed. 


MIRTH/LESNESS (myn Seleay, and 


nepre, Sax.) melancholineſs. - 
To MISADV SE: (of mis and aviſer, F.) 


to give bad counſel. ' 


To MISAPPLYT! (of mis and applicare, 


L.) to apply ill. 


MISAPPREHEN'SION, an apprehend- 
ing wrong. 

MISBECOM'ING (of mrs, be and coman, 
nes indecent, ' | | . 

MISBEGOT'TEN (of mis and begozzan, 


| 


Sax.) ill-begotten, 
6 To 


eavens is ſome 
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| Fever frequent in armies, by reafon of the Ill 


Food, .. of the ſoldiety. N w 

MILITARY V, a way made for the 
age of an army. | 

 MIL'K Y, of the nature of milk. 


x 


| 


MI 
Ea fs 1 1 Sudden i, rote 7 
1 th' occaſion paſs, 
en great conference, to know 
Of «hings — this World. 


| MILKY WAY (called in Latin, S l, Th' ambiguous God, 

and ws _ aka, is a _ to be ſeen | In theſe words, his mind expreſt, 
an t eavens in a clear night, and is the | Some truths reveal'd, in terms iavolv'd the 
only real circle in them. It infolds after the — 75 | oy "iy 
manner of a ſwaddling band, the conſtellations 4. Opinion. | 
of Ce/fiepeia, Aquila and part of Sagittarius, | The Gods permitting traitors to ſucceed, 


the tail of Scorpio, Centaurus, Argo nawis, 
the feet of Gemeni, Perſeus, &c. 


Become not parties in an impious deed ; 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 


It appears of a whitiſh or milky colour, That Cato and the gods were of u mind. 
and has been found ain, 9 obſerva- 0 0 Grenvill,, 
tions to be an innumerable multitude of ſmall [{\ MIND/FUL (mindpul, Sax.) regardfu 
ſtars, which by reaſon of their immenſe diſ- | thinking on. 8 p 5 
tance cannot be perceived iftintly by the MIND/LESS (mindolear, Sax.) te- 
naked eye. a gardleſs, | bj” 
MIL'LAINS (on Gunter's line) are the MIND/FULNESS (mind pulnerye, Sax.) 
third ſubdiviſion of the primes, and expreſs | regardfulnels, obſervance, * © : 
the thouſandth part of them. MINE - (minera, L. minere, F.) a place 
robs. Ser Chiliaſts where metals, Ac. are dug. Mines or me- 
MILLENARIES | : tals are chiefly found under mountains, and 


 MILLENY/NIUM (of mille and annus, L.) 
the 1000 years reign of Chriſt here on earth. 
MIL'LEPEDES, inſects call'd hog-lice or 
Sows, L. | | 
MIL. PHOSIS (wigpuoic, Or.) the fal- 
ling off of the hair of the eye-brows. 
MIMOG'/RAPHER {(mimographus, L. 


paijutypap®-, Gr .) a writer of wanton mat 


ters, jeſts or buffoonry. 
MIMOL'\OGY {zayconipier, Or.) a mak- 


ing of rhymes. 


MIMOL/OGER (Ce, Gr.) one | pl 


who recites rhymes. 


MINA 22 Gr. of TD Heb.) a 


MNA F ſpecies of Hebrew money, which 
properly fignifies one part or ounfe, Ezekiel 
tell us, Chap. xlv. 12, that the Ming or Mana 
was valued at 60 ſhekels, which in gold 
make of our Fngliþ money about 54 pounds 
15 ſhillings ; and in filver almoſt ſeven pounds. 

The Greek or Attick Mina is valued at 
100 drams, or about two pounds ſeven- 
teen ſhillings Ferling. They had alſo a leſſer 


doth underſtand, not depending upon matter, 


eſpecially in places that face the Faft and 
South ſun, | 

That ground which is cich in mines, is ge- 
nerally barren, and ſends forth noxious teams 
and vapours, prejudicial to the health of man- 
kitid, and the growth of yegetables. 

It is not improbable, but the finding out of 
metals in mines was owing to the conflagra- 
tion of woods; and Ariftotle relates, that 
ſome ſhepherds in Spain having ſet a wood on 
fire, found melted ſilver run down the fame 


ace. 6 
MINE (in Gunnery) a hole or pit dug, by 
pioneers under any place or work, having a 
paſſage or alley about five feet ſquare, with 
ſeveral turnings and windings, at the end ef 
which is the place or hole called the Chamber 
of the mine, which is juſt under the work de- 
figned to be blown up, which is filled with 
barrels of gun-powder, in order to blow it up. 


 , Chamber of a MINE (in Milit. Affairs) is 


the ſmall place at the end of the gallery, 
like a ſmall chamber, where the-barrels of 
powder are depoſi ted, for blowing up what is 


has OD hx. das od. oe. Gee 


Mina valued at 75 drachma. | be 
N 3 OTE poſed to be ſprung. 3 
= — MIN'CING, 2 5 8 8 ae of « MINE, is the firſt paſſage 1 
or Lolding — . wich . . 8 cy 11 850 28 being no 3 10 not . 
2 . oc roader than to lufter a man to work upon 

3 ee ee e ns 
It is decſribed to be 2 pure, fimple, fub- . Te MINE (miner, E.) todig cavities in the BY we 
fant depending upon matter, but 5. and Gl them with gan-powder. ch 
ntial act, not epending upon matter, but MINERA (in leine, &ee.) a term ap- | 
having relation to that which is OS, W eee np 8 e N 
- 5 20 A Ar 3 221 : 17 (Dus; 1 erp are collections and coactrvations of bu- * 
00200. » whereby it cours made, which harden from obſtruQions len 


and cauſe diſeaſes, as minera morbi. pos 


ing from without, and apt to be diſſevered as | MINERALS (mineralia, L. of N 12 eig 
eternal from that which is mortal, Raleigh, | Heb. 1. e. from the earth) mixed and ſolid 
2. Liking, choice, inclination, propenſion, bodies, generated of exhalations and vapour, 
affection. FEY " | incloſed in the bowels of the earth, r Tac 
| 2 4 190 


nor needing any organ, free from paſſion com- 


o 


monly dane on vellum, with very thin, fimple 


. 120 f, 


MI 


the. Matte? of which metals fre formed in 
proceſs of time. 4 

Halt MINBRALYS (miteralia media, L.) 
are thoſe minerals that are as it were of a 
middle nature, between ſtones and metals, 
ſuch as ſeveral ſorts of earth, ſalts and ſulphur, 
as n_ black lead, alum, vitriol, Cc. 

 MINERA 


L!OGIST (of mineralia, L. and | 


Or.) an author who treats of minerals, 


ing of pictures in wates- colours; alſo very 
ſmall ; a delicate kind of painting, conſiſting 
of little points or dots, inſtead of lines, com - 


water-colours. A 
MIN'IM- (with Printers) a ſmall fort of 
INI toith Mufei | 5 8 
I wi ans) a e of flow 


crotchets: make a minim, two quavers 4 
crochet, and two ſemi-quavers a quaver. 
MINU/NEMS:(ſo-.called of mini, L. leaft, 
a! an imftation of theis humility). an order of 
monks founded by Francis de Paule; who for 
rules preferibed them the obſeryation of the 
ten commandments and thoſe: of the church, 
and beſides the yows of poverty and chaſtity, 
they made another of a continual Lent; and 
prohibited them from riding upon any thing 
but an aſs ; ordered that they ſhould recite for 
their office 77 times the Lord's prayer, and as 
many Ave Maria's; that they ſhould be very 
regardfu} of their ſuperiors, and not to enter 
into nunneries, nor admit any women into 
their convents unleſs founders,” or of the royal 
blood; that they ſhould not touch or carry any 
money about them; nor eat fleſh, eggs, butter, | 
cheeſe, or any thing elſe coming from milk, 
except in caſes of fickneſs, and having beſides 
theſe preſcribed ſeveral other particular ties, 
he forbids - making any addition or change in 


his rules, and promiſes eternal life to thoſe | 


that ſhall obſerve them. They are called 
Bonnes Hommes at Paris. + ES 

MINIMS (of minima, L.) little things, 
pigmies, Milton. | 

MINIOG/RAPHY (miniographia, L.) a 
writing with vermilion. 

MIN'ION of che. largeſt Size (with Gun- 
ners) a piece of ordnance of three inches and 
a half diameter at the bore, eight feet in 
length, and containing 1000 pound weight of 
metal; carries a ball three inches diameter, 
weighing. three pound twelve ounces. The 
charge of powder is three pound one-fourth ; 
and its point blank ſhot is 12 5 paces. _ 

Ordinary MINION (with Gunners) a large 
gun three inches diameter at the bore, in 
length ſeven feet, its weight in metal 800 


pound, carries a bullet of two inches one- | j 


eighth diameter, and weight three pound and 
one-ſecond.. The charge of powder is two in- 
ches and a half, and its point blank ſhot is 


- 


ken 
 MIN/ISTRAL (minifralis, E.) belonging 
to a miniſter, A 

MINIUM (with Painters) red lead; it is 
made of common lead, calcined in a rever- 
| batory furnace; or elſe of white lead put into 


the fire, 
MINORIES, near A/dgate, ſo-called of x 


' cloiſter of minorites, or friars minors there. 
MIN'IATURE (migniatare, F.) a paint 


MINT (mentha, L. de, Or.) an herbs 


well known, 

; MINT'ED (ef mynezan, Sax.) coined, 

; moneys : 8 
MIN UET, a dance, or the tune belong - 
5 to it. | 


MIN'UTE (in Geography) the Goth part 


of a degree, which in the heavens is ſome=- 
| thing more than an Eygliſs mile. 

time, two of which malte a ſemibrief; as two | 
| of a meaſure, called a module. See X 


MINUTE (in Archite&.) is the 8 
MINUTE Line (with Navigators) a fmall, 


long line tied to 2. log of wood, having ſe- 


veral knots or diviſions at feet diſtance, 
wound about a reel fixed in a gallery of a 
ſhip. The uſe of which is, by the help of a 
minute glaſs, to make an eſtimate, and keep 
dae oc the way or courſe à ſhip runs 
at . 

MIQU'ELETS, a fort of foot ſoldiers in - 


piſtols under their belts, a carbine, and a 


ger. 

MIR AC!/ULOUSNESS ( fas, L. 
miraculenx, F.) women hw neg 5 

MIRIF'CENCE (af, L.) doing 


MIRIF'ICK (mirificas, L.) marvellous, 
wonderfully —— w t. 

MIRROUR ( Mezapborically) à pattern or 
model, as, he is a mirrour of virtue and 
patience, 

MIR'/ROURS, are what are commonly 
call'd looking-glaffes, and are the furface of 
any opaque body, fo puliſh'd and regulated, as to 
be capable of reflecting thoſe rays of light 
that fall upon them ; befides thoſe mirrours 
in common uſe made of glaſs, finely ground, 
poliſhed, and to make them e, foliated 
or laid over on the back, with a leaf of tin, 
fix d on with quickfilver. Before the inven- 
tion cf glaſs plates, they were made of braſs, 
ſteel or other metal finely poliſhed. 


nepre, Sax.) melancholineſs. 

To MISADV USE: (of mis and aviſer, F.) 
to give bad counfel. 

To MISAPPLY! (of mis and appircare, 


— 


L.) to apply ill. 


MISAPPREHEN'SION, an apprehend- 
wrong. 
MISBECOM'ING (of mzs, be and coman, 
ae indecent. 
MISBEGOT'TEN (of nis and begozzan, 


Sax.) ill-degotten, 


Ta 


an earthen pan, and ſtirred with a ſpatula over 


habiting the Pyrenean mountains, armed with 


MIRTH'/LESNESS (myn Selear, and 5 
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To MISBEHAVE (of mir, be and haban, 
_ to behave ill. _ N | 
+ MISBELIEF (of mis and geleapa, Sax.) a | 
falſe faith, unbelief. en. 
MISBO'DING (of mis and bodian, Sax.) 
boding or threatening ill. 
To MISCAL/L (of mis and kallen, Sax.) 
to call wrong, | | | 
MISCELLA!/NEOUSNESS (of miſte/lane- 
, L.) mixture or mixedneſs together with- 
out order. ; 
: MISCHIE'/VOUSNESS, hurtfulneſs, de- 
trimentalneſs. | 7 
- -MISCIBIL'ITY, capableneſs of being 
mingled. | 


£ 
- MIS'CIBLE (of miſceo, L.) capable of be- 


ing mingled. - 
To MISCONCEI'VE (of mis and con- 
oevorr, F.) to underſtand wrong. 
MISCON/DUCT (of mis and conduite, F.) 
Al- conduct or management. FE 
To MISCOUN/SEL (of mis and conſulere, 
L.) to give bad counſel. Milton. 8 
MISCOUNT! (of mis and conter, F.) 


- to reckon or number wrong. 


To MISDEMEAN(! (of mis and demener, 
F.) to behave amiſs. 
MISDO'ING (of miydoen, Sax.) ill doing. 
MISE {Law Term, in a Writ of Right) 
Kignifies the ſame that in other actions is call- 
ed an iſſue. Accordingly this phraſe, to join 
ebe miſe upon the meer, ſignifies the ſame as to 
fay, to join the miſe upon the char Right, 
1. e. to join iſſue upon this point, whether the 
tenant or demandant has the better right. 
MISE, an honorary gift or cuſtomary pre- 
ſent to a prince of Vales, at his entrance 
upon the principality, of which the country 
of Fiint, pay'd 2000 marks, the country of 
Cheſter ooo marks, at the change of every 
ewner of the ſaid earldom, for the enjoyment 
of the privileges of that palatinate; at Chefter 
they keep a miſe book where every town and 
village is rated. 
MIS/'ER ABLENESS (miſerabilis, L.) 
wretchedneſs ; alſo niggardlineſs, covetouſneſs. 
MISER1COR DIA (in Lato) an arbitrary 
fine or amercement impoſed on an offender, 
and it is called Miſertcordia, or Mercy, be- 
cauſe it ought to be very moderate, and rather 
leſs than the offence committed, and the entry 
1, Ideo in miſertcordid, L. alſo fignifies ſome- 
times a being quit or diſcharge ot all manner 
of amercements, that one happens to fall under 
the penalty of in a foreſt, L. | 
MISFASH'IONED (of mis and faconne, 
F.) ſhapen wrong or illy. | 
MISFEA/5SANCE (in Law) miſdoings or 
traſpaiies, #F.- © # 
To MISGIV'E (of miy-gipan, Sax.) to 
apprehend or fear ſome il. : 
To MISGOV'ERN (of mis and gauwerner, 
F.) to rule amiſs. | | 
MISHAP! (prob. of miy, Sax. and bap- 
fr, F. to ſnap) a miſchance. 


0 


' . MISHA'PEN (of miy - Tcapen, Sax.) hays 
ing an ill — 3 , 

To +MISIMPLOY* (of mis and employer, 
'F.) to uſe improperly. | 
o MISINFORM' (of mis and ir p 
F. of L.) to inform wrong. 

To MISJUDGIE (of mit and juger, F,) 
to judge wrong. . 

To MISINTER'PRET (of mir and inter- 
pretare, L.) to interpret wrong. 

To. MISLE AD! (of mis and læ dan, Sax.) 
to lead the wrong way. 6 

To MISLEAD (of mis and ledan, Sax, 

ret. mi to guide a wrong way, to betra 
ko mice or ial, 1 ame 
O thieviſh night, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou but for ſome felonious 
end, ö ; 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
were nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their 

* lam 5 
With vibes oil, to give due light 

To the mifled and lonely traveller? 

Milton, 
What can they teach, and not miſlead: ?: 
Ignorant of themſelves, of God much more? 
Milton. 
Thou who haſt taught me to forgive the ill, 
And recompenſe, as friends, the good miſled; 
If mercy be a precept of thy will, 
Return that mercy on thy ſervant's head, 
* x wo” Dryden, 

*Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

But of the two leſs dang' rous is th offence 

To tire our patience, than miſlead pe eg 

. s ope. 

To MISLUKE (of mi y- elican, Sax.) 
not to like, to diſapprove. 

MISMAN'AGEMENT (of avis and ne- 
nagement, F.) bad management. 

To piper + (of mis and mo, 
companion) to put things to others, to whi 
they are _ fellows, 2 "75 Ct 

MISNA {(TWN Heb.) 'a body of the 
Jewiſp civil law, Cc. or rather an explica- 
tion of the law which the Jerus believe to be 
given to Moſes by God by -word of mouth, 
beſides the written law; which unwritten law, 
they ſay, was preſerved among the doctors of 
the ſynagogue, until the time of the celebrat- 
ed rabbi Febuda Habbodeſb, or the holy, who 
wrote the Miſna, about the year of Chrift 
180; that it might no longer depend on the 
memories of thoſe to whom it was commu- 
nicated, 8 

This book is divided into ſix parts, the 
fit treats about the diſtinction of ſeeds in 2 
field, the trees, fruits, tythes, &c. 

The Second, regulates the manner of the 
obſervation of feſtivals. 

The Third, concerning women and matri- 
monial caſes. 1 d 


The Fourth, relates to law ſuits, that may 
8 happes 
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. obligations, ſa- 
them. $4 


purifications, | 
MISOG'VNIST (miſegynus, L. of puolyv- 

y@-, Gr.) a woman hater. ; 

* MISO'GYNY (miſogynia, L. of u” 


„la, Gr.) the hate and contempt of women. 


To MISPEND (of mip-rpenivan, Sas.) 
to ſpend amiſs, to waſte, 

' MISPRIS/ION of Clerks (Law Term) is a 

default or negle& of clerks in writing, en- 

or keeping records; for which default 

no proceſſes are to be made void in law, or 

diſcontinued ; but are to be amended by the 


| juſtices of aſlize. 


' MISPRISION of Felony, &c. (in Law) is 
the making a light account of ſuch a crime 
by not revealing it, when a perſon knows 
that it has been committed; or by ſuffering 
any perſon who has been committed to priſon, 
even upon ſuſpicion of it, to be diſcharged 
before he has been indicted for it. This of- 
fence of 28 is finable by the juſtices 
before whom the offender has been convicted. 
 MISPRISION of Treaſon, is the conceal- 
ing or not diſcloſing known treaſon ; the i" an 
niſhment for which offence is, that the offen- 
der ſhall loſe his goods, and the profit of his 
lands, during the king's pleaſure. 
MISPROPOR'TIO 

portionne, F. of L.) not p 
Roman Catholicks) the directors of a ſeminary 
for training up youth for prieſts, who are ob- 


- liged to go continually up and down the coun- 


tries to teach and inftru the people of ſmall 
towns, villages, &c. in the principles of reli- 
gion and doctrines of the church; but are for- 


did by the ftatutes of their order to go where 


any arch - biſhop, biſhop or prov 


ypon 4 ſuppoſition that there is no want of | 


inſtruction in ſuch places. 


MIS!SIONARITES (of the Church of 


Rome) eccleſiaſticks who devote themſelves 
and their labours to the performance of ſome 
ſpiritual miffion for the converſion of infidels, 
conviction of hereticky,, Sc. Of theſe, wiz. 
Feſuits, Carmelites a _Capuchins, there are 
great numbers diſperſed in moſt parts of the 
world, eſpecially in Aa, Africa and Ameri- 
5 Ke the better to _— themſelves = 
China, India, &c, generally get a ſmatch 
phyfick 2 the La e by which 
means they have got footing there. 


MISSELDINE 9 Sax.) a ſort 
IS SELTOE of ſhrub or ſhrubby plant 
MISSELTOE. that grows on ſome 


trees, as the oak, Cc. of which the ancients 
had this notion, that if thruſhes which eat 
the berries, rooted all night on it, and dunged 
upon it, the dung turned to dirdline, and 
thence came the Tanin proverb, Turdus fbi 


hatſoever has any relation to | 
The gab, treats of the varloys\ forts of | 


(of mis and pre- | 
V Congregation of the MISSION (among the 
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 MISTHOUGHT'(of n che, Sax.) 
an ill- thought. | 
MIS'SEN (in a $hip) is « round 


MIZ ZEN A F piece of timber, that 
is erected in the ſtern or back part of it; 
there are in ſome large ſhips two ſuch maſts, 
and when ſoy that maſt of the two which 
ſtands. next to the main maſt, is called the 
Main Mi en, and the other that ſtands near 
the poop, js called the Bonaventure Miſſen. 
The length allowed for a Mifjen Moft, is 
half that of the Main Maß, or the height 
of it is the ſame with that of the Main Top- 
Mal, from the quarter - deck; and the 
of the Mien Top Maß, is half that. 
MISSEN Sail (in a Ship) the fail that be- 
„ he feet 
MISSEN 
that belongs to the Miſen Top-Sail Tard. 
MISSEN GROSS a German coin, in 
Silver GROSS value two pence 
penny. ; 
MIS'SION (of _ a power or licence 
given by him, to preach the Roni doctrine 
=D ho pens 
o MISTEACH! (of mip-zazcan, Sax. 
to teach wrong. y my | ) 
4 pr tn Are 
an 3 a kept mi or concubine, 
RN 
ISTRUST FUL and 
pull, Sax.) 8 2 | 
MISTRUST'FULNESS, ſuſpicious tem- 
| per, jealous-patednefs, | | 
MISTS (mipz, Sax.) vapours hovering 
over the , and ſtaying till they are either 


| where by a leſs degree of cold, they are 


froſt. | 
2 (of mipricg, Sax.) as miſty wea- 


To MISU'SE (of as-uſer, F.) to abuſe ; 
to make a wrong uſe of, | 5 

To MISUNDERSTAN'D (of mirunden 
and Tran dan, Sax.) to underftand amis. 

ITCH'ELS (in Maferry). Purbeck ftones 

for paving, picked all of a fize from 15 inches 

lava, 9.2. foot, being ſquar'd and hew d 


MITH'RIDATE (michridatium, L. of A.- 
$2:Falnz, Gr. of Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
the inventor of it, among whoſe--papers the 
receipt of it was found, ren 
by Pompey) a confeQtion, that is a preſerva - 
tive r iſon; ſeveral of es 
of og are vipers fleſh, opiuin, agarick, 
qui 6. = "Y ? Eh 

MIT/IGATED (mzigates, L.) appeaſed, 


pacified, afſuaged. 
' MITRAL (of mitra, L.) of gr belonging 
CEE re a e 


mah cacat, 1. 6. the; Thryſb tits her on 
W. | 


op-Sail (in a Ship) the fail 
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RE ate L. Arad Steh an or- 
Kamen worn by pypiſh biſhaps {Fo 
when they Wall or ace in t ma- 
'lities or Bont ißealibus. The pope a four 
/ mitres, different iin richneſs, which he wears 
- according to the Tolemnity of the feftiva/. 
MITRET with Artificers) r afl angle that is r 
"ul Ac degree 
MIX T Matheritticts; ate thote atts and 
ſeiences Hi A treat of rhe probertiey pi quail”, 
tity, apply'd to Material any or fe fip] 
objects, a Arenen; 7. R „ Dialling 
Navigation, Gay ig, Sur ve bing, "RC... 1 
MIXT Alien in Laco) is Che that lies 


—— 


voth for the thing e and a the 


perſon of the detainer. i 
MIXT Bay (with Schbelmen 15 + 2 who! 
-re'uitiog: from ſevera) ingredient 5 Altered or 
hey. modified by the 'mi tare, © ©. | 


Penfet MIXT Bodies, are the claſs of vi- i 


72 or animated bodies, where the elements 
or ingredients they are 9 TR are 
chapged 062 trons@rmed by a pert ſect” emix- 
ture. | 
«Im 3 MIX T Bodies en bo- 
dies, che forms whereof win" till the ſame 
as of the ingredients Which cbnſtitute them. 
{ MIX T Hodge (aocordi g to 515 Locke) is 
2 combination of ſeveral fiple ideas of dif- 
ferent kinds; 38 beauty conſiſts of Colour, 
Figure, Proportion, „ 

IXTURE (in Phyſick)" an affemiblage © or 
union of rg! bodies of different "opts 
in the ſame maſs.” * 

. - MEXSFION, mixture or mixing, al; 

MIX'TURE in Dr-pety the Ot or 
rather contuſion of ſeveral” wel, of Aitferent 
colours, before” they are ſpun. 


— 


ane er ue 


 MIZ/ZLING- (of wife, 7. 4. mino) | 


raining in very ſmall drops. 

MOANFUL fof mænan and feu, Sax.) 
 forzowfol, lamentab & GCC. W 

MOB, a woman's night- a 

To MOB: (of noble wulgus,, the tab) to 
inſult a perſon riotouſly, 

MORRED, dreſt in a mob, alſo et 
by a mob, 8 

MOBHLE ass .) m 
Priaam MOBILE in the Antfent Aprone- 
my a ninth heaven or ſphere imagined to be 
above. cheſe if the plants and fixed ſtars. 
MOBILAI TT. Upon Copernicus reviving 
the notion of the mobility of” che safth, pore 


FIX ox Nt 


der of a thing in dhe ablind, 2 8 the ws. 
ner of exiſting. 
MODE pn L, mod, bar.) wa, mas. 


ner, 27 ad or 

| a 2 Ain (with Logicions) is 
4g Which i conceived in a thing, : and 
not being able to FubER without it, determines 
it to be 4ſter a certain manner, and cauſes it 
to be named ſich, This is alſo called the 
manner of a thing, or attribute or quality. 

"Titefnal MODES. (in Metaphyſicts) thoſe 
modes .whi.h are, inherent in the ſubſtance, 
as ruundueſs i ina bowl. 

E xternal MODES, are hols . are ex · 
tranedus to the ſubjeQ, as whom we fay a 
thing is beheld, defircd, ſoved, & 555 

Fin p. e MODES, aie rol Thc of Im. 
ie idea*, or even of the ſame ſimple ideas ſe- 
veral times repeated, a ſcore, a dozen, &c, 

Mixt MODES, are combinations of fim- 
le ideas of Riera Peck as Beauty confiſts 
in 2 compoſition of colour, figure, propor- 
tion, '&c. 

Immediate MODES (with Schoolmen) are 
fuch as are immediately attributed to their 
ſubjects or ſubſtantives, as mation is an im- 
mediate mode of the body, underRanding of 
the mi d. 

Mediate MODES, are thoſe that ate at⸗ 
tributed to the ſobhect by the intervention of 
| ſome nies mode; ; as ſwiftneſs and;Nowneſs 
| are an ly attribuzgble_ to the body in reſpect to 
its motion. 

Eensial MODES are attributes, with- 

" Inſeparable 1 7 FF at which- the ſub- 
ſtance cannot ſubſiſt; as wiſdom, .good-e(s, 
"Sc. in God, figure, place, e Ec. 
of the be dy. 

Nen Efjential MODES. | are attributes 

Sed abe MODES ,.. .. hie ch affect 
created ſubſtances, remainir, ee ta them 


ſo long as is neceſſary, as whueneſs. of 
| Milt, coldne ſi of Ice. ” a en 
Pofitive MODES, are ſuch 23 give to their 


cer ſomething pobitive,. real and ab- 
olute. 

Privative MODES, are. attributed. to | ſob- 
jecis, when the mind perceives: e attri- 
dutes W wanting therein, and frames 2 
'word whic at. firit + Jeems, o denote 
ſomething: paſiti itixe, t which. in 10,6 only 
denotes the wa e p oper ty or mode; 
as 4 privation 0. licht is attributed to a b ind 


oui VI appointed -commilhoners t to Examine ; Man 


into the matter, 'who'refvlved that ſchola:'s 


might. maintain / the poffibility of the sarth's 


mobility Hyposbeſis, but forbad the | 
_ alerting it as at demoaſtrated ad known' | 


„tzuth, becauſe they imagiged it beaches 
ſeveral tęats of ſctipture. 


* MOCCA'/DOES, Fen thru mbs rendlittiic | 


_ Weavers make, iu working fine worted 1 ftufls, 
* which ard uſed in darning or niending. holes! in 


zweellen tar ente n 
n (with e the man- 
—_ 18 | 


15 MoDEs ns Ke 50 — 5 wil 
ing. 


110 8. res g. are 1 e 
an; thin . 'be had dy another. 
OD N he particalar; . 
'of coiftity 9575 t oftaye,” a8 it couliſts of ſeve· 
ral elleutlal dt hatural notes, beſides the key. 
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5 ſure, which is the diameter of the bottom of 


; original pattern. which any workman propoſes | 


| authors who have written fince Beet ius. 


or judgement. 


| neſs, the being of late days. 


of later times, in contradiction to the an- 
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Mop EI (modelius, L. modetle; Fi) an-ori- 
ginal or pattern propoſed for ay one ee 
imitate. 
' MODEL (wich Archite&s) a kind of mea- 


a pillar. in each order, by which the length, 

c. of it is meaſured, and which is commons» | 
ly divided into 60 equal parts, called Minutes; 
except in theſe of the Horict and JTuſcan or- 
2 where the model is but half the dia- 


MODEL. modelle, F. 95 ply i rc 3 raj 


to imitate ; it is made either of wand, ſtone, 
plaſter, ©. and in architecture "ould be 
_ by a ſeale, where an inch or half inch 
repreſents. a foot, for the more exact Fon! 
pleating_ the defign. F 

MODEL (in the Compoſite, risch an and 
Dick orders) is divided into 18 Patty the lame 
as Module. 

MobELLED { modell*, F a); framed or 
faſhioned according to the model or pattern. 

MOD'ER ATENESS (moderatio, L. )-mo- 
deration,. . - 

MOD'ERNS (according to ſome) all thoſe 


MODERN Afronomy, takes its beginning 
from Copernicus, ; 
MODERN Architecture, the preſent Halian 
manner of building; or it is rather in frit-/ 
neſs what parta kes partly of the antique, te- 
taining ſomething of its delicacy. and folidity ; 
and partly of the Gotbick, whence it borrows 
members and ornaments without proportion 


MODERN | Medals, ſuch as have been 
ſtruck within theſe 300 years. 
MOD'ERNNESS (of modernus, L. ) . 


The MODERNS (/ex modernes, F.) perſons 


cients, 

MODEST. (modeſte, F. medeftus, . 
Not arrogant, not preſumptuqus, not boaktfu!, 
baſhful. © : 

Of boaſting more than A tomb, e i 

A ſoldier ſhould be nol as a maid Wa 


i 1 2 
2. Not impudent, not forward. 4205 
Her face, as in a nymph, diſplayd 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray 4 
The blaſhing beauties of a modeſt "hs wg 3 


D 4. Ovid... 1 
"| MODESTLY. 1. Not e not rer moiſt. 


ſumptuouſ] 


*. 
Tho learn'd, wel bred'; ' and tho” "vel bre, 


W. incere 


Modeſtiy bold, , "ar buminly ſevere. KY 25408 


Firſt he mad, fly nie 5 * 113 | 
His pupil m 113 be & ir 5 wit e „ ge | 


Which h 8 to mortity his dey « 33» 
Tet . | an 5 Pen: 575 x 


3 gt oo. Ss * 2 
O 

deſty. 

modeſt behaviour Sc. 


MOD'ESTY. (in Bainting)'im is repreſented ö 


AS 2 beautiful virgin, elothed in blue; 
capableneſs of being ma dified. 

dified. 

modality or manner of exiſtence. - 


MODIFIED (with Logicians) , a thing is 


manner; as fx example, when we conſider a 
Body, the idea we have of it repreſents a 


| Thing or Subſtante ; becanſe' we confider it as 


a thing that ſublifts by itſelf, and has no oc- 
caſion for any elſe to ſubſiſt it. But when we 


manner of being or a Mode, which we coa- . 
ceive cannot ſubſiſt naturally without the 
Bedy, the roundrieſs of which it is, Shen we , 
join the Mode with the thing, then we con- a 
ſider a round body, which idea repreſents to 
us a thing modified. 

MODIL'ION (of modiglione, Th: 4. little 
model) ſo called in reſpect to the greater, 
which is the diameter of the pillar in. the O- 
rick order, a 'modyle is half the diameter of 
the body of the eblummn below, in other or- 
ders it is the whole diameter, and is common- ; 
ly ſuppoſe#to' be divided into 60 equal Reden 
called Minute:. 

MO DI SHNESS (of 2 4 a ' mode, b.) faſhion- 


ableneſs. 


MODULE (io Archite& -ure) a certain mea- 
ſure of bigneſs, taken at pleaſure, . for egu- 
lating the proportions of columns, an the. 
ſymmetry” or diftribution of the whole build 


ing. 'Moditions are little inverted *Conſo/as,, 


under the Fefe or bottom of the Drip i in the 
Ionic, Con paßt and Corinthian corgices, and 
ought to c oreſpon to the middle of the co - 
Tamns.” Io Corinthian they, are. always, 
moulded With eat ved work. Tn'the Tonic. and 


Cone they are more fimple, having ſeldom, 


any ornament, except one fingle ea ik uncers : 
neat h. IR end 
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2. Not impudently, ee e mo- 
MOD'ESTNESS (modeftia, 15 modeſty; | 


MODIPICABLENESS (of modificatioy l.) : 
MODIE'ICATED (mdificatus, L.) mo- | 
MO'DIFIED! (madific, F. of L.) having 


ſaid to be modified, when the ſubſtance is ch . 
ſidered as determined by a certain mode or 


conſider, that this body is round, the idea we 
have of roundneſs, repreſents to us only the 
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idol Moloch is the fame with Saturs, to whom 


near Feri ſa lem in a beautiful valley, belonging 


© when Foeathecles made war upon 


- among his people. 


of Egypt, fince Amos, and after him St. 
along with them into the wilderneſs the ta- 


.- theni paſs between two fires oppoſite. 


t 
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wih free will, about which he wrote 2 
book which gave riſe to the diſputes, upon the | 
ſubjes of grace and predeftination, which 
has made ſo great a noiſe in the world, eſpe 
cially by the oppoſition made againſt it by the 
Dominicans. + | 0 
MoLFrioNs, grindingsz alſo endea- 
vours, attempts. 1 , 
MOL'LIFYING (mollificans, L.) ſoften - 
ing, aſſuaging. 3 } 
MOL'LIFYINGNESS, mollification, ſoft- 


ening quality. 


MO'LOCH Heb. i, e. a king) the 
the Heathens ſactificed their ſons and daugh- 
ters, cauſing them to be burnt alive in a braſen 
image made for that purpoſe. The Amme- 
nites, whoſe god this was, obliged . eee 
either to offer up their children in this man- 
ner, or to make them paſs between two fires 
in honour of Moloch. And Heradetus ſays, 
that ſometimes men offered themſelves volun- 
tarily to be burnt for this god. Moloch ſtood 


to the children of Hinnom, in the midſt of a 
pleaſant grove, where the Jeu imitated their 
profane neighbours, The Cartbaginiam ſa · 
crificed 200 noblemen's children to Moloch, 

de war upon them in 
Africa. Moſes in ſeveral places forbids the 
T1jraelites te dedicate their children to Moloch, 
by making them paſs through the fire, in ho- 
nour of that ged. FLA. 

He ordered thoſe to be put to death, who 
ſhould offend againft this command; and 
God himſelf threatens to pour cut his wrath, 
againſt ſuch à man, and to root him out from 

There is great probability that the Hebrews 
were much addicted to = worſhip, of this 
deity, even from before their coming out 


Stephen, reproaches them, with having carried 


bernacle of their god Moloch: Portaftis taberna- 
eulum Moloch veflri. Solomon built a temple f 
to Moloch, upon the mount of Olives, and 
Menafſih a long time after imitated his impie- 
ty, by makiog his ſon paſs, chre the fire 
in honour of Moloch 
valley of ' Tophet 
2 Alobeh by _ idolatrous worſhip was 
a to Mold by the eros, by conſecratin 
their children to him, 2 I * 
paſs thro* the ſire in honour of him. 


Some are of opinion, that they contented 
themſelves by making f. 
2 fire ſatred to Moloch, in order by this, to 


ſe children leap over 


conſecrate them to this falſe. deity 3+ and by 
this luſtraticn to purify them, being an uſual 
ceremony on other pccaſions, among the 
Pagans. Others believe that they made. 
each 


ther far the ſame intention, .. But others 


- Tt was chiefly in the 
and Hinsem, to the eaft of |, 
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until (Hat they cally burnt their chil " 
by way of ſuerifice to Nhe. The ſeriptures 
will furniſh ſeveral x of th | 
evi. 37. Iſaiah, vii. F. Exth. xvi 20, 21. 
xxili. 37, 396 Where it is politively afferted, 
that the Hebrews ſometimes facrificed their 
children to Devils, to Molorb, and to ſtrange 
gods, And in the ſecond book of King it is 
directly ſaid, that the inhabitants of Sepbar. 


vaim bornt their children in the fire, to . 


nammelech and Adrammelech their gods, which 
without doubt are the ſame as Motoch of the 
Ammonites. However I would not be under- 
Rood to aſſert, that they always really burnt 
their children in honour of this idol; and per- 
baps when it is only GH that they made 
them paſs through the fire, Luſira: 
or fran;ferre per ignem, this means in ſome 
places, the leaping over the flames, or paſſing 
nimbly between two fires, But we are per- 
ſuaded, that generally ſpeaking, the work. 
pers of Moloch immolated or facrificed their 
children, and put thery to death in Honour of 
this falſe deity. 4385 
The Rabbins aſſure us, that the idol Moloch 
was of braſs, fitting upon a throne of the 
ſame metal, adorned with a royal crown, 
having the head of a calf, and his arms ex- 
tended, as if to embrace any one. When 
they would offer any children to him, they 
heated the ſtatue within by a greit fire, and 
when it was burning hot, they put the miſe. 
rable victim within its arms, which was ſoon 
conſumed by the yiolence of the heat. And 
that the cries of the children might not be 
heard, they made a great noiſe with drums, 
and other inſtruments about the idol. Others 
ſay, that his arms were extended, and reach- 
ing towards the ground; ſo that when they 
put a cbild within his arms, it immediately 
tell into a great fire, which was lighted at the 
foot of the ftatie. Others relate that it was 
ws and that within i you contrived 
even partitions, one of which was appointed 
for meal or flower z in the ſecond there were 
'turtles, in the third an ewe, in the fourth 
a ram, in' the fifth a calf, in the fixth an 
ox, and in the ſeventh a child, all theſe were 
burnt together by heating the ſtatue on the 
fene 8 „„ 
MOLT'ING 7 thefalling off or change 
- MOULTIING N ot ſeathers, bair, ſkin, 
'horns, voice of animals, which happens to 
ſome annually ; and to others at certaiu ſtages 
| of GET IEEE 
| MOLYBDOMANCY. (Ehret, 
of AyT®., lead, and uva, Gr. divina- 
tion) a divining, by obſerving the motion, fi - 
gures, c. of * lead. Sx 
' MOMEN'TUM (in Mechanicks) is the 
ſame with Impetus, or quantity of motion 
in any moving bodqſ e. 
MOMENT A'N/EOUSNESS 1 . 
MO MEN TARIN ESS 8 mertane- 
ws, L.) ſhortnels of duration or continuance. 
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MO'MENTS (with Neturalifr) are ou! 


quantities of motion in any moving body; 

fo 6mply, the motten itlelf, which they call 
vis inf, or the power by which any moving 
bodies do continually change their places. 
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| alſo the power of proroguing and Ateleing par- 
liaments, but no power to raiſe money, but by 
laws conſented to by the parliament. 

„ Monarchies by general cuſtom are ſucceſſive 
from father to ſon, &c. But ſome are elec- 
tive, as. that of Poland, and there are alſo 


*: Ah 


many inſtances of monarchies, where the ſuc- 


obs (ue, Gr.) diſgrace, repre- ceſſion has not been hereditary,” 
2 4 he f 0 Mor his 


| ; F „ W 1 4113.0 - 

ning from & g e Nigbe; and tho he 
was very floth 82 and would do 
nothing himſelf, yet found fault with every 
thing that was done by others. Among 
others, he is ſaid to have blamed Vulcan, for 
making man without a window in his breaſt, 
that bs miles nies bs: xidhle. .. Whance all 
4110858 called Mom ſes, ; . 
MOMUS (in Sas Kc.) was repreſen- 


= 


ted in a darkiſh coloured r6be, with beard and 


hair ti-colour e e 
MONANGIO! POLYSPER'MOUS  . (of 
ne, dyyaiov, a veſſel, woaut, many 
Wy Gr. ſeed) a term apply d to ſuch 
plants as have many ſeeds in one fingle 
yeſſel. 11 8 21 ; 
MONARCH (monarch, F. ; 
Gr.) 1. A governor CE ute 
authority 3 a king. Rr | 
Theta er of a family or nation, that uſes 
ſervants like children, and adviſes with them 
in what concerns the commonweal, andthere- 
by is willingly obeyed: by them, is what the 
ſchools mean by a monarch, . 
- £40 -*  Temple's Miſcel. 
6, 9 ſuperior to the reſt of the ſame 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Three centuries he grows, and three he Nays, 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. 


With. eaſe-/diſtinguiſh'd is the regal race, 
One Monarch wears an open, honeſt face; 
Shap'd, to his fize, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body ſhines with ſpecks of gold. 

9 u Dryd. Virg. 
Return d with dire remorſeleſs ſway, 
The monarch ſavage rends en trembling - 

pre M32 W ape O4 CY» 
| MON/ARCHY (of ay of pa 
alone or fingle, and / agxn, dominion; Gr.) 
is a ſtate or kingdom governed by a, fingle' 
magiſtrate, in whom the ſupreme power is 
lodged, which is ſometimes abſolute; com- 


p izing both the legiſlative and executive power; 


which.is commonlycalled an arbitrary govern- 
ment, ſuch as that of France, Turty, &æc. 
tempered by the interpoſition of the eftates ar 
great men of the realm, both of the nobi- 
lity and gentry thus in England the eretu- 
be Power. E en 
abſolutely 3 but the legiſlative power is inveſted 
in the parliament; but it is to be noted, that 
the king has a negative power as to the laws 
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MONASTERIES, a monaſtery was origi» 
nally no more than a cell for a fingle ſolitary 
| monk. ;: but | afterwards” grew to be houſes for 
þ; religious fraternities. Zuſebrus, biſhop of Ver- 
celles, firſt brought them into great cities in the 
Weſt; and in the fourth century, St. ag 
is ſaid to have formed rules or regulations for 
monaſtical - ſocieties in the Eaſt; and in the 
Sth century the like was done by St. Bennet 
for theſe in the M. Which order in pro- 
ceſs of time came to be divided into many 


{ok Menafteries were at firſt places of ſirict diſ- 
cipline and auſterity of life, and alſo ſchools for 
the inſtruction and education of youth. Dur- 


ſeed ing the ravages of the Gaths and Vandal, the 


Huns, Franks, and Almains, monaſteries were 
the only places of ſafe rerirement for learned 
men, and. repoſitories of all ſorts of learning, 
and out of them were produced many learned 
men. well qualified both for the miniſterial 
function and government, which' gaining 
them the eſteem of all ranks and degrees of 
people and princes, they obtained great indul- 
gences and privileges; the latter as well as the ' 
former receiving their education from them, 
till about the year 1000, when | colleges and 
; univerſities were erected,” more eſpecially for 
learning and the ſciences, and monaſteries were 
; confined chiefly to religious obſervations and 
reſtrictions ; ſo that their eſteem was ſome- 
| what eclipſed, till about the r3th century the 
Mendicant friars attempted to recover their re- 
putation, by mixing philoſophy and ſchool di» 
vinity with tkeir other performances. 


| MONE (of mænan, Sax.) grieving and 


| lamenting, bewailing, | | 
| MONK (monachus, L. of , Gr. alone, 
ſolitary) perſons, who according to their firſt 
inſtitution were ſeparated from the _—_— 
of men. The origin of a monkiſh life s 
uſually attributed to Paul the hermit, and St. 
Anthony, whoſe example repleniſhed Eeype | 
with monks ; ſome altogether ſolitary, others 


in community. 9 , 
This Kind of life afterwards © ſptea\ into 
Syrie, ;Pontns and the leſſer Aſia. ' Thoſs 
pe and Fyrin are called by the name 
of St. Auibeuy; but thoſe of Ala took the 


name of St. Bad, who brought in Aurbony's 
rule. Athanaſius coming to Rome and publiſh= 


ing the life of St. Antboty, many efybraced 
this way of living in tay, from 'Whence it 
di rp lng 69 rm wee 
Monks at firſt lived out of town, moſt of | 


; them being lay men, their profeſſion debarring 
| UN 


them 
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hem from ail Gag, al oy 

employ ijebt conſiſting in hard prayet and an 

_ Rbour,” 5 
MON RISN, of or ant to — 
MONO'GEROS ( provinegoe, Gr.) an aul 

corn or 'bcaft chat has 1 one horn; alſo the 

ſene fiſn, E. 

c MONO'GAMIST, one who i of don 

marriage. 

"MONOLIOGIST (menelogns, L. of 


TY 


YO, Gr.) one that loves to have all the 
talk to himſelf, © - 

? MO'NOLOGUE: Kcal Or) a 
- MONOL'OGY ſoliloquy,'a drama-* 


tick ſcene, where only one actor ſpeaks. 
' MONO'ME (in Agebra) a quantity that 
has but one denomination or nam& 

A MONOPET'ALOUS Flower, uniform 
and regular (with Botan.) is one in which the 
petal is not divided, or if d oy the ſegments 
anſwer each other. 

MONOPETALOUS e aiffurm and 
Irregular, is one in Which the parts of the 
petal do nat exactly anſwer one to the other. 

MO'NOPS (M, Or.) a beaſt in Pæo- 
nia, as big as a bull, who being purſued cloſely, 
voids a fort of harp and fiery ordure, which if 

it lights upon the hunter, he dies immediately. 
__ _ MONOPY/RENOS (of e-, and rug, 
Sr.) a kernel which has one ſeed or kernel 
in the berry, as philyrea, miſletoe, &c. 

* MONOSPER'MQUS (of Ae. and omwig- 
ua, Gr. ſeed) which bears a ſingle ſeed 2 
each flower, as in Valerian, the Marvel of 
Peru, &c. 

MONO TON Va. (of 79 and THO, Gr. 
tone) the having but ore tone; alſo à want 
of infection or variation of voice, or 4 pro- 


nunc iation, where: a long ſeries of words is 
5 | . MONTH Medical 
- MONSEIGNEUR,, a title uſed: by the | 


delivered with one unvaricd tone. 


French to perſons of a higher rank. 


MONSIEUR), a title uſed by them ſpeak | 


ing to their equals. 
MON'SOQONS, are periodical wick | in the 
Fadian or Bofters ſea; that is, winds that | 


blow one half the year one way, andthe other | 
half on the oppoſite points; and theſe points 


and times of ſhifting are different, in the dif- 
Frrent parts of the ocean ; ſor in ſome places, 
the wird is conſtant for 1 months one way, 
then thiee months more the cOmanry ways and 
ſo. all the year 

MONS'T ER Et Was LE 12 2 natural 
birth, or the production of any living thing, 
degenerating. from the proper and uſual diſpo- 


firion of parts in the ſpecies it belongs to, as | 


when it has too many or too few members; 
or ſome of them are extravagantly latge; an 
thing againſt ar beſides the commontourſe-of| 
nature. K SF 

' MON'STRANT (morons, 1.) hewing 
or declaring, 

_MONSTRIPICABLE Irani ) 
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 MONSTROSITY, Denne, | 
CN COR 15 
e the being beyond ordinary 
courſe of nature. | 
” MONTA'NISTS (fo called of Montanus) 
an heretick in the ſecond ym” who fo 
deceived the world by his hypbcfffy, that he 
was reputed to have the ei of prophecy and 
doing mitacles, '' 
"He gave it ont that himſelf was the Para- 
lets; or comforter promiſed by Chi; per- 
mitted the diſſolution of marriages to avoid 


martyrdom, and alſo condemning ſecond mar- 


* 


p 


5 


riages as fornication, and ordered a ſevere faſt 


of three Lens, 

His diſciples aſſerted, kat God the father, 
having a defign to ſave the world by the we 
and the pfophets, but not being able to 
ele it, e fleſh, in the womb of the” 
virgin, ed in Jeſus Chr! and fuffered 
death in Hl ſhape. 555 15 

At laſt he hanged himſelf with alan 
one of his women ſcholars. 

Lunar Synodical MONTH, is the ſpace of 
time between two conjunctions of the moon 
with the ſunn. 

Lunar Periodica MONTH, the ſpace of 
time, wherein the moon makes her round 
thro' the zodiac. 8 

Lunar Jllumi native MONTH, is the 
from the firſt time of her appearanee,” afte 
the new moon, to her firſt appearance the 
new moon following. 

MONTH: of Apparition F (with Afro 

MONTH of Llumination & \ nomers) is the 
ſpace of 26 days 12 hours, in which the moon 
is to-be'ſeen ; the other three days in which 
it is darkened by the ſun being taken away. 

MONTH *Deeretorial'} alſo confiſts-of 26 
days 72 hours. 

Mod TH of Conſeeubion '(with "Aftre- 

MONTH of Progreſſion & nomers) is the 
ſame as ſynodal month, i. e. the ſpace of 
time between one eonjonetion of the moon 
with the ſun and another, bes dee 
more than 29 days and à half. 

MONT He Peragration (with Alon.) 

MONTH Prriadical 1. e. the ſpace 
of the moon's conſe from Try phror of "the 
zodiack, to the ſame again, _conbfting | of 
27 days, hours and 45 minutes 

MONT. ride (with Milicary Men) is 2 
| bagner, «ſo; St. Denis is as much 23 
to ſay, — of St Deni. i 

MON TOIR (with (with Horſemen) | 'the e 
reſt of the fbot on the left Nirrop;' F. 
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MON 'UM#N' D -(mronmentum;"L.) a me- 
morial for after ages," either a Hor, ſtstve, 
tomb, ri raiſed in werden ſome famous 
perſon or action. 

00D (move, Sax, mind) diſpoſition, 
bumour, temper,” ite 
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noobs (. 10 . moods in 


grammars 1 4 
MOODS (with — ; ditermine the 


Fignifications of verbs, as to the manner and 


circumſtances of what is affirmed or deny d; 


ſome reckon four, as the indicative, imp · 
rative, the potential and infinitive; to theſe 


others add two more, the optatius and ſub - 
junfiive;z which are literally the ſame with 
the potential; 3 but are diſtinguiſhed, the opt. 


tive by the adverb, and the As pete by a 
conjunction. 2 1 1 

MOODS (with eee are the univerſal 
affirmative 3 the-univerſal negative; and the 
particular affirmative, and —— ane 

ative. 29 
MOODS (with Muſicians) ae four, wiz. 
1. The perfect of the more. 2. The perfect 
of the leſs, 3. The imperfe&t of — _ _ 
4. The imperſect of the le ſs. 
moods are now grown much out 1 ay art | 
the laſt, which is called the 

Common MOOD, wiz. that a - large con- 
tains two longs, four breves, eight ſemibreves, | 
ſixteen minims, thirty-two babes e 
eight qua vers, &c. 

MOODS (among the aden Greets) rere 
five; the uſe of which was to ſhew in what 
key a ſong was ſet, and how the different keys 
had relation one to the other. 
were called after provinces of Greece, viz. the 
Dorick, Lydian, Ionian, Phrygian' and E- 
licks ſome: of which were ſvited ſor light 
and ſoft airs, others to warlike tunes, and 


others to gra ve muſick. 


Dorick;, MQOD (in Mufick)- confiſted- of 
ſow tuned notes, and was proper for _ ex - 
citing perſons to-ſobriety and piet. 

Ionic MOOD, was for more light: and 
ſoft mulick ; ſuch-as pleaſant, amorous ſongs, 
Jiggs, courants, ſarabands. 

Alich MOOD, was of an airy, ſoft and 
delightful ſound, ſuch 2s our Madriga/s,. and 
was uſeful to allay the paſſions by means of 
its greateful variety and melodious harmony. 

The Lydia MOOD, was :# folemn grave 
mufick, and the compoſition er deſeant was 


of flow, time, adapted to ſacred hymns," Sc. 


The  Phrygian MOOD, was a warlike 
wulick, fit or: trumpets, hautboys, and ſuch 
like martial inftraments; in order to anĩimate 
and raiſe the minds of men pee mili- 
tary atchievements 

MOQ/DY (modie, Sax.) 4 Ge. 5 

MOON (mona, Sax.) one of the ten fe- 
condary planets, being the earth's ſatellite or 
attendant, being only 60 ſemi · diameters of 
the earth removed from it, hich traverſes. 
thro' the andiack in 27 days, 7 hours and 41 
minutes, hut does not overtake the ſun, in 
leſs than 29 days, 12 hours and 44 minutes. 
Den was an ancient idol of Eagland, | 

and worſhipped by the Britaim in the form 

of a heautiful — 5 Tong lk covered, 
and two ears ſtanding out. 


Theſe moods | 


1 6 


The nt 5 this idol ſee ms ſomewbas 
Gags and ridiculous, for being made fog 
a woman, ſne hath a ſhort coat like A man 
but it is more- ſtrange to ſee her Bood with . 


N 


2 en ion 4 


two ſuch long ears. The holding of # moon 
before her breaſt, may ſeem to have been de- 
ſigned to expreſs what ſhe is ; botythe-reaſoa 
of her chaperon with long ears, as alſo of 
her ſhort coat and piked ſhoes; has not, that 
I find, been explained by the learned. This 


idol was e by our Saxon anceſtors, 
{and from it _ _— imme e 
the figure. Eats 1 > 
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MOON, the common Apt in ſome coun- 
ties in Enzland, are accuſtomed at the ne 


of the moon to ſay; Ie is 2 fine moon, 


bleſs ber; which ſome — to 

from a blind zea}, retained from the ancient 
Ii, who worſhipped the moon, or from a 
cuſtom in Scotland (particularly in the 'high- 


lands) whete'the women make 2 curteſy to 


the new moon; and ſome Eng women 
80 ffillt fetzin 2 touch of this gentiliſm, 
who getting up upor, and ſetting aſtride on 
4 gate cr ſtile the firſt might of a moon, 
they ſay, 5 
Att: ail to de moon, Sit Beit ro . 
5 . ritber, pood maon, declare tome,  * 
's night who my b::/band ſpall be. 
The Nd e e rv the ancient 
Hrarben, under feveral names and feveral 
| apes. 
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—.— . 
vol n 
Þ whine gents and holding in e a 
-& burnin when ſhe was half full 
witha r and when the was at 
| the full in —— erd. Hr garment. 

As June, The was honoured with the or- 
. "a queen. 


to 
firſt 
z of a 
hold 


As Diana, the was worſhipped in the he- 
dit of a woman, holding a torch in one hand, 8 


two ſnakes in the other, 'a bow and arrows 
on her ſhoulders, fitting in a chariot drawn 
dy white deers. 

As Nennt, ſhe was repreſented at a woman 
naked, crowned with roſes, and rifing out of 
the fea: + es i 
X Lucina, the was ane with the bed 
g ys and holding in her hand a burning! 


7 ſhe was repreſented as a matron, | 
with a ſheaf of corn on her head. 
. As Hecate, ſhe was worſhipped in the ſhape 
of a monſter, having three heads. 
The MOON (in her Decrement) is in her 


waining 

o be. MOON (in ber Derrimeur) is in her 
Ee Moo (in her Copplhaent) is when! 
the is at full. 
be MOON inereſſant, is the ſame as in 
her increment. 

MOON STRUCK, ſmitten by the moon, 
vlanet ſtruck. Milton. 


To MOR Ship « Proviſe, (Sea Term) | 


12 to have an 2 ee "rhe hips 
fer on ſhore; in t is caſe they ſay, t is 
e eee 
10 (mooi, Sax.) a marſh or fen; alſo 
a heath or barren ground. 1 
MOOR'ISH, pertaining to Doors, Sc. | 
- MOQUA eee. ſome Mabome- 
MU 
Mecca, againſt thoſe who have not profeſſed | 
Mabometani ſm. He that runs the Mogua or 
Mack, takes his dagger in his hand, whoſe | 
blade is uſually half poiſoned, and running 


about the ſtreets kills all thoſe he meets, who | 


are not Mabemetans, till he is killed bimſelf, 

pretending, to believe that be ſerves God and 
Ma bomer, by killing their enemies. When 
one of theſe mad men is ſlain, all the Mabo- 
metan rabble run to him, and. bury him like 


Nr tee contributing ta wake a n0- | 


dle burial for 


MOR AL y 5 he faculty whereby Ne: 


diſcern or perceive what is good, 1 | 
Sc. in actions, manners, charaQers, & 
_ MORAL Certainty, is a very 91 = 
bability, in contradiſtinction to a mathema- 
tical demonſtration. 

MORAL Imnpoſſibility, is what is otherwiſe 
called a very great and almoſt inſuperable 


any in 5 to a phyfical or natu- - 


MORAL PL Phiopriy that, 050 is * 


The advice given « grout moral to bs 
friend was, that he ſhould com 
ons; and let that be the wor 22 
which would iy be the work of time, 


ORALITY (moralits, F. Sm atv, F.) 

1. The doctrine of the [duties of life ; 
| ethicks. © The ſyſtem of morality,” to be ga- 
thered out of the writings of ancient ſages, 
fall very ſhort - of that delivered in the Gof- 
pel. Swift“ . e 

A neceſſity of finning js as linpoſſible in 
morality, as any the greateſt difficulty in na · 
ture. Baker on Learning. 
2. The form of action which makes it the 
ſubject of reward or puniſhment. 


The morality of an action is founded i in the 


freedom of that principle, virtue of- which 
it is in the agent's power, having all thing: 
be and wee. to the performanice of an 
jon, e tas dae er Brac orm it, 
| South's Sermons; - 28 
MORALIT V or Mara Phil „ is a 
conformity to thoſe unalterable ob! Gations 
which reſult from the nature of our exiſtence, 


and the neceſſary relation of life, whether to 


God as our Creator, or to man as our fellow- 


creature, or it is the doctrine of virtue, in 


order to attain the greateſt happineſs, and 
hath. cheſe de pe. Sd , 


tans who have returned from and Politicks, : 
' Socrates is: ſaid to have tei te ed philo- 


| ſopher, who! ſer himſelf about reforming of 


Socrates the way, yet the ſpecimen that 


be gave was imperfe@z- he dedueing his 
rules of — from the — ns of 


nature, Which part of knowledge he acquired 


by converſing — the Egyptian prieſts. 

The main aim of Pythagoras's moral doc · 
trine, was to purge the mind from the im- 
purities af the body, and from the clouds of 
che imagination. His morality ſeems to have 


had more purity and piety in it, than the 


at her ſyſtems, but leſs exactneſs; his maxim! 
being only à bare explication of divine wor- 
ſhips of r of — Integri- 
,” tednels,' and other woe 

— of life. | 
The golden verſes e. under the 
name of Eyrbagorai, were e to his 
diſciples,: RAISES remarkable for the 
360% 15: a2 
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ſeck was in that repute, that to be a wiſe 


method 0 his main deſign was to reform and 


Plato, wha cartied each virtue to its laſt 


and gentility of Plato, by an affectation of 
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of Erbicks, So that 
in the time of the firſt conſuls of Rome, his 


man and a Fytbagorean, were accounted terms 

equivalent. 5 | 
To this morality of Pytbagorat, Socrates 

added ſettled principles, and reduced it into 


purge the philoſophy of Pyrbagoras, His 
whole doctrine was one continued leſſon of 
virtue. He eſtabliſhed it as a rule of diſcourſe, 
to treat of the moſt ſerious ſubjects, without 
an air of too much ſeriouſneſs, ny that 
to pleaſe, was the ſureſt method to perſuade ; 
and therefore his morals gained admittaace, 
by a ſeemigg eafineſs and agreeableneſs. 

That doctrine of morality that was left 
him by his maſter Socrates, was improv'd by 


height and accompliſhment, by mixing his 
ideas, on the univerſal principle of philoſophy 
thro' the whole defign, His philoſophy a- 
bounds with good leſſons, which tend either 
to the encouragement of virtue, or diſcounte- 
nancing of vice. Diogenes was contemporary 
with Plato, and commenc'd a ſevere pique 
»gainſt him, deſigning to expoſe the eaſineſs 


rigour. The foundation of his morals were a 
vain haughtineſs and moroſeneſs of temper. 
Plato firſt rectiſied the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the foul, which Pere Rapin ſays, 
Socrates learned from Pythagoras, Pythagoras 
from the Egyptians, and the Egyptians from 
the Hebrews, by the travels and converſe of 
Abrabam. | 

Ariſtotle formed the doctrine of Plato his 
maſter, into a more regular body, by diſtin- 
guiſhing the characters of yublick and private 
virtue, &c, 
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practice, as the t 


But after all, this morality of Ariſtotle's, | 
as well as that of Socrates and Plato, is only 
capable of making a philoſopher ; but has not 
ſtrength enough to make an honeſt man, 
without the ſoblime philoſophy of Chriſtiani- 
ty ; tho? this grorality had a fine notion, ſuf- 
ficieat to teach a man to know His duty; yet 
it was not ſufficient to engage him to love 
and embrace it. pat a | 

The morals of Zeno and Eficurus having 
made a great noiſe in the world, Etbiets from 
that time began to be cultivated more than 
any other part of philoſophy, and the ſum- 
mum bonum was the main ſuhject that was 
banded about, according to the various opi- 
nions, and ſometimes according to the com- 
plexion and conftitutions of philoſophers : 
ſome placing it in one thing, and ſome in 
another, till they had multiply'd to that de- 
gree, that Yarro reckons up 288 different 
opinions. After Zeno and Epicurus, we find 
no new draught of morality. Indeed there 
are Theophbraſtus's characters, which are very 
good leſſons of manners; and Tully's offices, 
which are founded upon the ſevereſt ae 
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and Senera's morals, which are leſs pure and 
exact; and Pliny gives us ſome bright and 
forcible ſtrokes of morality z but Rpitzerus 
is the moſt rational of the Steirts; but the 
Cbriſtian revelation has opened a way for ſuch 
refined Ethichs, that it makes all the hea- 
then morality appear to be dark and trivial. 
The brightneſs of the Cbrißian Morality 
amazed the Pagans themſeives ; and the lives 
of the primitive Chriſtians were ſo ſeverely 
ſober, that they were conſtant leſſons of mo- 
rality to the Heathens; which put them upon 
reducing their mora's to a purer ſtandard: ſp 
that at laſt it became ſo ſevere, as to vie with 
that of the Chriſtians ; and moſt of the phi- 
loſophers, in the time of Antonius, joined 
themſelves to the Szoicks, But, as a certain 
author ſays, all the Heatben or Stoick Mora- 
42 appeared to be ſo weak, that they ſoon 
ell into the contempt of all ſuch as ſeriouſly 
gave themſelves to the ſtudy of virtue and a 
good life. For as to what Zeno taught con- 
cerning the indifference to pleaſure and pain, 
glory and infamy, wealth and „ this 
was never really found, but under the diſci- 
pline of faith. And beſides the contentment 
and felicity under ſufferings, which was ſo 
much boaſted of by the heathen ſages, it was 
never made good but by Chriſtian examples: 
and that the ſum of the philoſophical virtue 
of the Heathens, upon a ſtrict enquiry, ſeem 
ed to be nothing but an art to conceal mens 
vices, and to flatter their pride ; becauſe the 
utmoſt that it could perform, was only tg fill 
the mind with falſe ideas of conſtancy and 
reſolution : but the Chriſtians brought them 
into an acquaintance with their real infirmitiee, 
and inſtructed them how to reftrain their ir- 
regular defires, which they were allowed to 
enjoy by their former inſtitutions, The new 


-evangelical morals were eſtabliſhed by the new 


doctrine of theſe new lights; as St. Baſil, 
St. Chryſoftom, St. Ferom, St. Ambroſe, St. 
Auſtin, &c, have been the moſt eminent an- 
cient expoſitors of this divine morality. 
MORAS'S (moratz, Dan.) a marſh, fen, 
or low moiſt ground, to which waters drain 
from higher ground, and have no deſcent to 
carry them off. | | 
MOQR'BIDNES f morbidus, L.) dif 
eaſedneſs, unſour: conſtitution. 
MOR'BID (in Painting) a term uſed of 


very fat fleſh very ſtrongly expreſſed. 


MORBUS Vernaculus (the epidemical or 
common diſeaſe) a diſeaſe which affects a. 
great many perſons in the fame country ; the 
cauſe of it being peculiar to the country 
where it reigns; as intermitting fevers to thoſe 
ID — 

Ve es an i; 
eee OP &c. 1 | 

MORDA'CIOUSNESS (merdacitas, L..) 
bitingneſs, corroding quality. 85 

MOR DENT (erden, L.) biting. 


N Mok DI. 
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MOR'DICANTNESS (of mordicans, L.) 


ditingneſs. 

 MO#REL or (with Herbal) the | 
oy MOREL. 7 herb Is night- 
MORFOIVER (of me ne and open, Sax.) 

and beſides. 
MORES (North Coun try) high and 
MAURES 5 open places; in ks places | 


it is uſe for low and boggy grounds. 

MORT/GAGE (of mort, F. of mortunt, 
L. and gager, F. a pledge) a pawn of lands, 
tenements, &c. 

To MORT/GAGE( (of mort and gager, 
F. to pledge) to pawn lands, &c 
| 'MORTGAGEE!, the party to whom any 
thing is mortgaged. 

MORT'GAGER, the party 0 pawns 
or MORIA ( 

MORI A (/egia, Gr.) the goddeſs of f. lly. 

MORIGER 55 (of en, L.) 


obedientneſs. 
Maid MO'RIAN a boy dreſſed in a 
Maid MAR'RION 5 girl's habit, having 


his head paily trimmed, who dances with the 
morris-dancers. 

MORSE, a ſea ox, an amphibious animal, 
living ſometimes in the ſea, and ſometimes 
on land; he is in ſize about the bignels of an 
ox; but in ſhape rather reſembes that of a 
lion; his ſkin is twice as thick as a bull's 
hide ; his hair is ſhort, like that of a ſeal ; 
his teeth are as large as an elephant's, like 
them in form, and as good ivory; and train 
dil is made of his paunch, 

MOR'SUS Diaboli (with Anatom.) the 
outer ends of the Tube Fallopianæ (i. e. thoſe 
_ to the ovaria) becauſe their edges there 

ar jagged and torn. 

7 7 OR'/TAISE (in Carpentry) or as our car- 
penters call it, Mertiſe; is a ſquare piece of 
wood, with-a ſquare hole thro' it, which is 
properly the mortiſe, being to faſten another 

e in it. 

MORTAL (mortalis, L. ware, % 
Subject to death, doom' d ſome time to die. 
Heavenly powers, where ſhall we find ſuch 

love ! 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime: _— th* unjuſt to 
22 
Kone, 


ſave. 

Theday thou eateſt 8 my ſole command 
Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou halt die; 
From that day mortal; and this happy ftate 
Shalt loſe, 
2. Deadly, deſtructive, procuring death, 

The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal caſte, 
Brought TOR Th world, and all our woe. 


3 Bringing death. 
afe in hue” hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 


Milton, 
or grown dead; ſubdued or conquered, 


bo $ A en Man, | 


a half, in the 


Milt. Par. Loft, b. viii. 
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Human belong to man. : 
T L 1 voice 4 God 


To mortal ear is dreadful; they beſeech 
That Moſer might to them report his will, 
And terror ceaſe, 

Milt. Par. Loft, b. wii. 

MORTAL (in a Figurative Senſe) eruel, 
bitter, great. 

MORTALNESS (mortalitas, L.) deadli. 
neſs, dying or killit g nature, 

Bills of MORTALITY, the weekly bills 
compiled by the pariſh clerks about London; 
giving an account of the number of perſons 
which die of each diſeaſe ; and alſo of thoſe 
who were born every 22 

MOR T AR Pies (with Gunners) a thick, 
ſhort ſort of cannon, having a very large bore, 
mountee on a very low, ſtrong carriage, with 
wooden wheels of one intire piece, for throw- 
ing of bombs, carcaſſes, &c. 

Land MORTARS (in Gunnery) are of dif- 
ferent forts, the moſt common are 10, 13, 
14 and 15 inches dis meter. They are mount- 
ed on a very thick plank 3 but have no 
wheels, but upon a march are laid upon a 
block carriage. 

Cobern MORTARS, are made of ham - 
mered iron, of | 
four inches di- 
ameter at the 
bore, io length 
ten inches and 


chace nine in- 
ches, being fix- 
ed upon a piece 
of oak twen a 
inches in length, ten and a half in breadth; 
and betwixt three or four in thickneſs; they 
ſtand fixt at forty-five degrees of elevation, 
and threw hand-grenades as all other hand- 
mortars do, See the figure. 
Wages MORTARS, are alſo of ſeveral 
Its, as 
Tinker: MORTARS, which are Gxed at 


| the erd of a ſtaff about four foot and a half 


long, and the other end being ſhod with iron 


to ſtick in the ground, while a ſoldier keeps 
it in an elevation with one hand, and fires it 


with the other, 

Firelick MORT ARS, are fixed in a ftock, 
with a lock like a firelock, and ſwing between 
two arches of iron, with holes anſwering to 
one another. Theſe ſtand upon a plank cf 


| wood, and are portable by one man, from one 


place to another. 

MORTH'LAGA (MopSl-za, Sax.) a 
murderer or man ſlayer. 

[MORTI'CINOUS (morticinus, L. ) dying 
of itſelf, not being killed. 

MOR'TIFIED (mor ie, F. of L.) made 


To MORTIF Y acid Spirits (with Chymift) 

is to mix them with ſuch things as deſtro) 
their _— or hinder their n. Fe 
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ro MOR'!TISE 2 (with Carpenters) is 


To MOR'TOISES to faſten one piece 
of timber inte another; or to fix the tenon 
of one piece of wood into the hole or mortiſe 
of another. | 

MORTISE (mortaiſe, F.) the hole made 

_ in one piece of wood to receive the tenon of 
another piece, 
| MORTMAIN (of mortuus, dead, and ma- 
u, hand, L.) a name appropriated to ſuch 
ſocieties and corporations as by their conftitution 


are immortal; their farms and manors being 


as it were dead to the common-wealth, in 
that they neither deſcend to the people, nor 
revert to the lords; norare liable to the feudal 
ſervice of wards, marriages and reliefs. 


Among the different kinds of eſtates, in |" 


Mortmain, formerly thoſe belonging to the 
church were moſt confiderable ; for at the 
time of the ſurvey made by William the Con- 
gueror of all the land in England, the whole 
was found to be 60215 knight's fees, out of 


- which the church was then poſſeſſed of 2801 5, 


to which additions were ſtill making till the 
time of king Edvard I. who being apprehen- 
ſive the eſtate of the church might grow too 
great, in the 7th year of his reign, procured 
the ſtatute of Mortmain to be made; by which 
it is enacted that no eſtates ſhall be given to 
the church without the leave of the king; 


and by a ſupplemental proviſion, this act was 
in the 1 "= year of king Richard I. made to 


reach all lay fraternities and corporations. 

| MORTU ARY (in the Canon pa figni- 
fies a gift given by a- perſon at his death, as a 
recompence for any perſonal tithes and offer- 
ings, that ſhall have happened not no have 
been duly paid at his Ife time; accordingly 


in former times the deceaſed's beſt beaſt was 


commonly given to the prieſt, which tho? it 
was ſometimes bequeathed as a legacy, yet 
where they were cuſtomarily paid, they were 
ſertled by act of parliament, and ſettled as a due 


debt. 


The antient way of paying the mortuary 
was, by leading or driving, Sc. the borſe, 
cow, Cc. before the corps of the deceaſed at 
his funeral. 5 

By the ſtatute of the zxſt of Henry VIII. 
this was converted into a certain ſum of mo- 
ney ; but theſe mortuaries are only pay able 
in ſome pai ticular places. 

Capue MORT (with Chymiſts) the groſs 
and earthy ſubſtance that remains of any 
mixt body, after the moifture has been drawn 
out, 

MOSA'ICK, be'onging to Moſes. 

MOSAICK Ver? or rather Muſaic 

_ MOSAICK _ work; (ſo called as 
ſome ſay, from the Muſea of the Greeks, 
which adorned both out and inſide with it, 
and from whom Pliny ſays they were derived) 


a work compoſed of many little ſtones or 


other matters of different colours, ſo diſpoſed 


as to repreſent divers ſhapes of ornaments 
birds, &c, _ | 8 


M O 
The ancients did adorn their floors, pa ve- 
ments of temples, palaces, Cc. in this man- 
ner, eſpecially the Greeks; one of the moſt 
admired curioſities of this kind now remaining 


is the pavement of the choir of St. Remi: . 


church at Rbeims, in which is admirably re- 
preſented, i 

1. King David playing upon an harp, with 
the words-Rex David over his head. 

2. A picture of St. Hierom, about whom are 
the figures and names of all the prophets, 
apoſtles and evangeliſts. 

3. The four rivers of the terreſtrial para- 
diſe, with their names, Tigris, Eupbrates, 
Gibon, Pbiſon. 

4. The four ſeaſons of the year. 

5. The ſeven liberal arts. 

6. The twelve months of the year. 
7. The twelve figns of the zodiack. 


8. Meſes ſitting on a chair, and holding an 


angel on one of his knees. 

9. The four cardinal virtues, . 

10. The four quarters of the world, &c, 

All theſe are done in ftones not bigger than 
one*s nail, except ſome white and black tombs, 
and ſome round pieces of ſpotted Faſper, 
with many other curioſities. 

There are in ſome places Moſaick werk 
done in plaiſter. 
Some make a diſtinction between Meoſaick 
guorks and inlaid works; and ſay that each 
little tone has but one colour, like the ftitches 
of needle work, ſo that being cubical and 
perfectly joined together they imitate the 


figures and ſhadows of painting. But inlaid” 
works they chuſe tones that have naturally 


the ſhadowing and colours wanted. 
MOSQUE 
MOSK meeting, where the Mabo- 
metans aſſemble to pray or perform their pub- 
lick de votions. 5 | 
Theſe are ſaid to be all built in a ſquare form 
with good ſtones; with a ſquare court paved 
with white marble, before the principal gate, 
with low gallaries round it, the roof being 


ſupported with marble columns: in this court 


the Turks waſh themſelves before they enter 
the moſque, altho* it be in winter time, 
there being 2 pool and ſeveral cocks for that 
purpoſe. | 

The walls are all white, excepting thoſe 
places where the name of God is written in 
large Arabick letters. 5 

Within the moſks there hang a great num- 
ber of lamps, and between the lamps a great 
many rings of cryſtal, oftriches eggs, and other 
curiofities brought from foreign countries, 
which make a glittering ſhew when the lamps 
are lighted, Upon the top of the moſques is a 
creſcent or halt moon, that being the arms of 
the empire, as the Roman Catbolick churches 
have a croſs. 


one above another ; theie towers, as well as the 
1 


a publick edifice or place of 


About every moſque there are 6 high towers, 
to each of which are three little open galleries 


moſques, 


moſques, are covered with lead adorned with | 
F'idings and other ornaments, and are called 
inarets, from theſe men call the people to 

Prayers, they vor uſing bells, 
To each moſque there generally belongs an 


Hoſpiral, where all travellers, of what nation | par 


or religion ſoever, are entertained for three 
days, and to each moſque there is a place 
called Tarbe, which is the burying- place of the 
Founder, within which is a tomb about ſix or 
Teven feet long, covered with a large covering 
of green velvet or ſatin; at each end of which 
Rand two candlefticks, with two wat tapers ; 
about which are placed many ſeats for thoſe 
that read the Alcoras for the ſoul of the 
deceaſed. ; 

It is unlawful to enter a moſque with ſhoes 
or ſtockings on, and for that reaſon the pave- 
ment is ſpread with ſtuff ſewed like fillets, at 
> ſmall diſtance from one another; of theſe 
the moſques are full, and each fillet is ſufficient 
to hold a row of men kneeling, fitting or proſ- 
trated according to the times of "Oaks ce - 
re monie. | 
It is unlawful for women to enter into the 
moſques, and therefore they ſtay without in 
the porches. a 

They have neither altars nor images, but 
when they pray they turn their faces towards 
Necca where Mabomet's tomb is. | 

The MOSQUE at Medina in Arabia Felix 
Is ſupported by 400 pillars, furniſhedw it h 
300 filver lam; s. and is called by the Turks, 
mos a kiba, or moſt holy; becauſe in it lies the 
coffin of their prophet, covered with a cloth 
of gold, under a canopy of filver curiouſly 
embroidered, which the Baſſe of Egypt is 
obliged to renew yearly by the Grand Srgnior's 
order, and then the old one being cut into 
reliques is ſold at great prices. 

The MOSQUE at Mecca in Arabia and the 
birth place of Mabomet is very lofty, raiſed in 
the form of a dome, with two beautiful tow- 
ers of extraordinary height and architecture; it 
hath above 100 gates, and a window over every 
gate, and is greatly adorned on the infide. 

MOSCHET'TOES 7 a ſmall nation of 
. MOSKIT/TOES Indians on the north 
de of the continent of America, near cape 
Gratia Dios, who tho' they have no form of 
government among them, yet hold the king 
of England for their ſovereign, and learn 
and vic the Engliſh tongue, being very friendly 
to the Engliſh, and account the governor of 
Jamaica to be one of the greateſt princes in 
the world. , 

This people are ſo very dextrous in throw- 
ing and avoiding darts, that they will defend 
themſelves againſt them altho' they are thrown 
very thick, 

MOS'CHUS (wuiry®-, Gr.) a ſort of per- 
_ fume well known ; or the little beaſt like a 
goat, of which it is bred, L. 

MOSE, a beaſt in New England twelve 


| 
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than a buck's, and the tips of the horns 
3 feet aſunder. 5 
OS'/SINESS (meo ine ax.) ful- 
neſs of moſs, or 4 Jy | 40% 
* MOSTLY (mey lic, Sax.) for the moſt 


t. 
MO'TACISM (with Gram.) is a vowel 
following the letter , L. . 
MOTHER (mo Sor, Sax. moder, Dan, 
moeder, OR 
a child; correlative to ſon or daughter. 
2. That which has produced any thing. 
Alas, poor country ! it cannot 
Be called our mother, but our grave, 
| . Shakeſpeare. 
MOTHER; Had at the birth; native. 
For whatſoever mother wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. 
| Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With nature's; morber wit, and arts unknown 
before. : Dryden. 
To MOTHER, to gather concretion. 


MOTHERHOOD, the office or charge - 


ter of a mi ther, 
Thou ſhall iee the bleſſed mother maid, 
Exalted more for being good, 


| Than for her intereſt of Motherhood. Donne, 


MOTHERLEss, deſtitute of a mother, 
orphan of a mother. 
MOTHER Tengves, are ſuch languages ay 


ſeem to have no dependance upon, derivation - 


from, or affinity with one another. Some 
have been of opinion, that at the confuſion of 
languages at the building of Babel, there were 
formed 70 or 72 languages. But biſhop Wil. 
kins and others are of opinion, that there were 


not ſo many, nor that men did then. diſperſe 


into ſo many colonies, 

There have been, and at this time there are 
in the world a far greater number. Pliny and 
Strabo relate, that in bee a. town. of 
Colchos, there were men of 300 nations, and 
ſo many diſtinct languages, did reſort thither 
on account of traffic. 

Some hiſtorians relate, that in every 80 
miles of that vaſt continent, ard almoſt in 
every particular valley of Peru,  diftin& 
language or mother tongue to them wag 
ſpoken, 1 

And Purchaſe ſpeak of 1000 diſtin lan- 
guages ſpoken by the inhabitants of north 
America about Florida. Tf 

Julius Scaliger aſſerts, that there are no 


more than eleven mother tongues uſed in 


Europe, of which four are of more general 
uſe and large extent, aud the other ſeven of 
a narrower extent and uſe. 
larger extent are, £7 
1. The Greeks, which in ancient times 


was uſed in Europe, Aſia and Africa, which 


alſo did by diſperſion and mixture with other 
people, degenerate into ſeveral dialects. As 


feer high, the body as big as a bull's, tbe neck 
"ke a ttag's, the legs ſhort, the tail longer l 


the 


1. A woman that has born 


H ubberd, 


Thoſe of the . 


a I * 2 


the Attich, Divich, Holt, Tonich. 
2. The Latin, which, tho” it is much of 
it derived from the Greeh, had aneiehtly four 


dialects, as Petrus Crinitus ſhe ws out of Varro. 
From the Latin are derived the Italian, Spu- 


mh and French, _ | . 

3. The Teutonick or German, which is now 
diſtinguiſhed into upper and lower. 

The upper Teutonic has two hotable dia- 


lects. 1. the Daniſh, Scandian, or is it may 


be called the Gorbick 5 to which the language 
nſed in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Tfland 
do appertain, 2. The Saron, Roth which 


much of the Engliſh and Scotch are derived, 


and alſo the Frizian languages, and thoſe 
languages on the north of the Zlve, 

4+ The Sclawonick, which extends itſelf 
thro* many large territories, tho' not without 
ſome variation, as Bobemiay Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, Lithuania, Muſcovia, Poland and Vun- 
dalia, this is faid to be a language ufed by 60 
ſeveral nations. 

The languages of leſſer extent are, 

1. The Albaneſe or old Epirotict, now in 
uſe in the mountainous parts of Er irus. 

2. The European Tartar or Scythian, from 
which ſome ſuppoſe the Iriſb took its original, 

3. As for the Turkiſh tongue, that original- 
ly is no other but the Afatick Tartarian 
tongue, mixed with Armenian, Perſian, much 
Arabick, and ſome Greek. 

4. The Hungarian, uſed in the greateſt part 
of that kingdom. 

5. The Finnich, uſed in Finland and 
Lapland. 

6. The Cantabrian, in uſe with the Biſ- 
eainers, who live near the ocean on the Py- 
renean hills, which border both on Spain and 
France. 

7. The Triſh, from thence brought over 
into ſore parts of Scetland, which Mr. Cam- 
den ſuppoſes to be derived rom the Welfh. 

8. The old Gauliſh or Britiſh, till pre- 
ſerved in Wales, Gornwali and Britain in 
France, ; 

To theſe Mr. Brerezwood adds four more. 

1. The Arabick that is now uſed in the 
ficep mountains of Grarada, which however 


k no mother tongue, being a dialect bf the 
| dilates itſelf of its own accord, feeking larger 


Hebreꝛo. ; 

2. The Cauchian, uſed in eaſt Friezland, 

3- The 1/lyrian, in the iſland Veggia. 

4. The . on the north ſide of 


ungary. 


de ſtate or re ation of a mother. 

ounded or erected others, 

many places of England, of viſiting pa- 
led Mothering, from the reſpect in old 


he cuſtom for people in popiſh times to viſit 
ver mother church on Mid- lent Sunday, and 


MOTHER Churches, are ſuch as have 
MOTHERING, a cuſtom Mill -retained | 
ats on Mid- lent Sunday; aud it ſeems to be 
ime paid to the Mother Church. It being | 


4 


| 


4 
A 


| 


| 


MO 
to make their offerings at the high altar. 
MOTHERLESS (of mosen- lear, Sax.) 


having no mbther. 


MOTH'ERLINESS (of moSep and ge- 
lienerre, Sax.) motherly affection, beha- 
viour, &c. 

MOTH/ERLY (of mothen, Sax.) having 


n white ſubſtance 09 it by reaſon of ages as 
"MO'TION (#otio, L.) a moving or chang- | 


ing place. 
MOTION, the action of a natural body 


which moves or ſtirs it; alſo an inclination; 


alſo a propoſal or overture ; alſo inſtance or 


Preaper MOTION, is a removal out of one 
proper place into another; as the motion of a 
wheel in a clack. | 

Inproger MOTION, is the paſſage of 3 
body out of one common place into another 


commnn place, as that of a clock when movy- 


ed in a ſhip, | 

Abſolute MOTION (with Philoſophers) is 
the changing of the abſolute place, of any 
body that moves; fo that the ſwiftneſs of 
its motion will be meaſured by the quantity 
of the abſolote ſpace, which the moving 
body has run through. | 

Simpl: MOTION, one that is produced 
from ſome one power. 

Compound MOTION, is one produced by 
ſeveral conſpiring powers. 


Relative MOTION (with Phibſepbers) is 


a change of the relative place of a body thar 
moves, the ſwiftneſs of which is eſtimated or 
meaſure] by the quantity of relative ſpace, 
which the thing moving runs over. | 

The MOTION of the Spirit, is called agi- 


tation, whereby the ſpirit agitates itſelf in the 


matter, ſeeking to inform it. 

The MOTION of the light, is that where- 
by the light and the heat diffuſe themſelves 
into all the parts. 0 

The MOTION of Matter, is eightfold, of 
expanſion, contraction, aggregation, ſympa- 


| thy, continuity, impulſion, libration and 


liberty. 
The MOTION of Fxpanſion, is that 
whereby the matter being rarified with heat, 


+ 


room. 


The MOTION of contya@ion, is that 
whereby the matter is contracted, betaking 


| itſelf into à narrower ſpace by condenfation. 
O THER-Hoad (of mo Senhod, Sar.) | 
8 a body is carried to its connaturals. 


The ON of aggregation, is when 


The MOTION of Sympathy, is that 


"whereby a like body is drawn to its like. 


The MOTION of Artipatby, is that 
where an unlike body is driven away by its 
contrary. 1 5 
The MOTION of Continuiry, is thar 
whereby matter follows matter, ſhunning diſ- 
continuity. 

The MOTION of Imta/fion or Ceſſior, is 


tha; 
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M O 
that whereby matter yields to matter that 
preſſeth upon it. 
The MOTION of Libretien, is that where - 


in the parts wave themſelves to and fro, that 
they may be rightly placed in the whole. 

The MOTION of Liberty, is that where- 
by a body, a part thereof being violently 
moved out of its place, and yet not plucked a- 
way, returns thither again. 

MOTION of @ Bomb or Cannon Ball, is 
the progreſs it makes in the air after it is de- 
Jivered, and is of three ſorts; as 

Violent MOTION of 4 Ball, is the firſt 
expulſion of it, when the powder has work- 
ed its effect upon the ball; or ſo far as the 
ball or bomb may be ſuppoſed to go in a 
right line. 

Mixt MOTION of a Ball, is when the 
weight of the bomb or ball begins to over- 
come the force that was given by the powder. 

Natural Motion of a Ball, is when the 
bomb or ball is falling. 

Natural MOTION, is ſuch a motion as 
has its principle or moving force within the 
moving body, as that of a ſtone falling to- 
wards the earth. | 

Piclem MOTION, is a motion, the prin- 
ciple of which is without, and againſt which 
the moving body makes a reſiſtance, as the 
motion of a ſtone thrown upwards. 

Pretty MOTION (with Horſemen) a term 
uſed to ſignify the freedom of the fore-legs, 
when a horſe bends them much upon the 
manage; alſo when a horſe. trots right out, 
and keeps his body ſtrait, and his head high 
and bends his fore-legs handſomly. | 


# 


The Laws of MOTION (according to Sir. | 


Jſaac Newton) are, | 

1. That every body will continue its ſtate, 
either of reſt or motion, uniformly forward 
in a right line, unleſs it be made to change 
that ſtate by ſome force-impreiTed upon it. 

2. That the change of motion is in pro- 
portion to the moving force expreſſed; ard is 
always according to the direction of that right 
line in which the force is expreſſed. 

3. That reaction is always equal and con- 
trary to action; or, which is the ſame thing, 
the mutual actions of two bodies are equal, 
and directed towards contrary parts; as when 


one body preſſes and draws another, tis as 


much preſſed and drawn by that body. . 
Animal MOTION, is that whereby the 
fituation, figure, magnitude, Ic. of the 
parts, members, Sc. of animals are changed, 
and is either, ; | 
Spontaneous MOTION 2 which is that 
Muſcular MOTION performed by 
means of the muſcles, at the direction or 
command of the will. 

Natural MOTION 7 is that motion 
Jnwoluntary MOTION \ that is effected 
without direction or command of the will. 
Diurnal MOTION 7} (in Aftrox.) is mo- 
Primary MOTION © tion Wherewith all 


* 


M O 


ſphere, appear to revolve every day round 
earth from Faß, to Weſt.) b on 
Second MOTION 2 (in Aſtren.) is that 
Proper MOTIONS whereby a planet, ſtar, 
or the like, advances a certain ſpace every 
day from Weſt towards Eaft, 
MOTION (in Mufick) is the manner of 
beating the meaſure, to haſten or Macken 
the time of the pronunciation of the word; 
or notes, | 
OT FO (in Mechanicks) the inſide of + 
watch. 

To MOVE 4 court of 'Fudicature, is to 
propoſe a matter to it, in order to obtain 
their directions, c. 8 


MOVE'ABLENESS? (mobilitas, L.) ca- 
a womb pableneſs of being 
moved, 


MO'VEABLE Signs (with Aſtrol.) ate 
| Aries, Cancer, Libra and Capricorn, which 
are ſo called, becauſe they make the change 
of the ſeaſons, in ſpring, ſummer, autumn 
and winter. They are alſo called Cardinal 


Signs. 
MOUL/DERING (of molde, Sax.) 
earth, &c.) falling or crumbling into duf, 


Co 

MOULD/INESS (probably of molynay, 
Sax. or of mucidus, L.) a ſort of hoarineſs, 
by reaſon of ftaleneſs, as bread, Cc. 

MOULD'ING (of amoeulder, Span.) ary 
thing caſt in a mould. 

MOU'LINET (in Mechanicks) a roller, 
which being croſſed with two levers, is uſually 
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apply d to cranes, capſtans, Ce. and other n 

machines for raifing things of great weight. 
MOUND (g. mundus, L. the world) a bal t 
or globe with a croſs upon it, which kings, al 

Fc, are repreſented with in their coronation 

robes, holding in their left hand, as they do 110 
a ſcepter in their right. It repreſents the ſo- b. 
vereign majeſty and juriſdiction of king; th 
and by the roundneſs of the mound, and the by 
enſigning thereof with the croſs, Guillim ſap, ſu 
is fignified, that the religion and faith of Chr} ha 
ought to be received, and religiouſly embraced 
throughout his dominions, which high duty doi 
is refiding in his own ſovereign power. 
MOUND (of Plaifter of Paris) the qu - 
tity of 3000 pounds. | 
MOUNT Egg (with Tin Miners) a dift 1 
rent ſlug in the bottom of the float, tht 1 
which remains after tin is melted down, 3nd 
remelted from the burnt oar; which tho L.) 
is of a tin colour, yet is of an iron nature lubf 
as has been diſcovered by applying a mag U 
to it. | DT Sax 
MOUN'TAINOUSNESS (montanv!, * 
montai , F. and neſs) the having, or tl glan 
fulneſs of high hills. thra 
. MOURNING, for relations or friends he M 
been and ſtill is expreſſed, by different pe? M 
after different manners; ſome expreſſing the ſoot 
grief by tearing their hair and garm® : M 
dott 


ehe heavenly bod. es, in the whole mundane 


\ 


| beating their breaſts, pulling off their hes 


clow! 


clothes, and 
*heir heads, inſtead 


MM O 


g duſt and aſhes upon 
of perfumed unguents, 
with which they were ſprinkled or ſmeared, 
en occaſion of gladneſs and feſtivity, 

The ancient Fews were wont neither to 
waſh nor anoint themſelves during the time 
of mourning, but wore their clothes dirty 
and torn, or elſe put on ſackcloth, 7. e. ſtrait 
cloths without plaits or folds, made of camels 
hair, or ſome other coarſe matter; they went 
bare-headed and footed, but covered their 
face z they faſted till ſun-ſetting, and then 
eat only bread or pulſe, and drank water. 

They kept themſelves retired, fitting on 


the ground or lying in aſhes, in deep ſilence, 


ſeldom ſpeaking, except to vent their grief 
by mournful complaints, This laſted for re- 
lations for ſeven days, and upon extraordinary 
occaſions, a month. - 

| MOUSE (mur, Sax. mus, L.) an animal 
well known. : . 

MOUTH ( moth, Sax.) a well known part 
of the body of an animal; that part of the 
human face conſiſting of the lips, the gums, 
the inſide of the cheeks, and the palate. -» 

MOUTH'FUL mathpull, Sax.) that may 
well be put into the mouth at once. ; 

A fne MOUTH (Horſemanſbip) a horſe 
is ſaid to have a fine mouth that ftops if the 
horſeman does but bend his body backwards, 
and raiſe his hand, without ſtaying for the 
check of the bridle; ſuch a mouth is alſo 
called ſenſible, light and loyal. 

A fx'd MOUTH (with Horſemen) is 

A certain MOUTH \ when a horſe does 
not chuck or beat upon the hand, 

A falſe MOUTH (with Horjemen) is, when 
tho' the parts of a horſe's mouth look well, 
and are well formed, it is not at all ſenſible. 


A MOUTH of a full Appul (with Horſe- 
men) i. e. a mouth of a full reſt upon the | 


hand ; is the mouth of the horſe that has not 
the tender nice ſenſe of ſome fine mouths ; 
but neyertheleſs has a fixed and certain reft, 
ſuffers a hand that is a Jittle hard, without 
hacking or heating upon the hand. 
MOW'ER (mapan, Sax.) one who cuts 
down graſs. | 
MOY'LE (with Gardeners) a graft or cyon. 
MUC'CULENCY (mucculentus, L.) 
MUCCULENTNESS S ſnottineſs. 
MUCH (muchio, Ital.) a great quantity. 
MU'!CIDNESS (muceds, L.) muftineſs. 


MUCILAG/INOUSNESS (of mucilago, 


L.) fulneſs of mucilage, or a vicious ſort of 
ſubſtance. 
MUCKIMESS (of meor, filth, and nerre 
Sax. ) dirtineſs, Gel N : 
MUC'OQUS Glands (with Anatom.) three 
Ing which empty themſelves into the Ure- 
ra. | "4 


MUC'OUSNESS (a at, L.) ſnottineſs. 


MUCULENT (muculentus, L.) full of 
ſnot or ſnivel. | 


MU'/CULENTNESS (i], L.) 
ſnottineſs. 


— 


| 
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MUD'DY, of or pertaining to, having or 
full of mud, thick with dregs, &c. 
MUD'/DINESS (perhaps of modder, Dut. 
and neſs) the having mud, being muddy. 
MUD'/DLED, half drunk, tipſy. 
MUFTI (with the Turks) the head or chief 


prieft of the Mabometan religion, who makes 


a great figure in the tate, and muft neceſſa- 


- rily be apply'd to, when there happens a de- 
bate about depoſing the Sultan, yet never- 


theleſs if he falls under the diſpleaſure of the 


Grand Signior, is liable to be depoſed him-' 


ſelf; while he is in his office, be is eftcemed 
the oracle of their law, and is apply'd to in 
all doubtſul and difficult caſes. 
To MUFFLE (from manfle, F. a winter 
glove.) 1. To cover from the weather, 
His mffled feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, 
His prove him a religious houſe, 


Cleveland, 
2. To Blindfold. CT 
Our underftandings lie grovelling in this 
lower region, muffled up in miſts and dark- 
neſs, Glanwille 3 Scep. 7 
: Bright Lucifer 


That night his heay'nly form obſeur'd with 


te ars; ä 
And ſince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, 
He muffled with a cloud his mournſul eyes. 
One muffled up in the infallibility of his 
ſet, will not enter into debate with a perſon 


that will queſtion any of thoſe things which 


to him are ſacred. Locke. 
3. To conceal ; to involve. | 

No muffling clouds, nor ſhades infernal, ean 
from his enquiring hide offending man. 


Sandy's Paraph. 
The thoughts of kings are like religious 
graves, 
The walks of mufled Gods. 
MUG/GISH F (c, L.) inclinable 
MUG'GY to be muſty, or to ſmell ſo. 


MUGGLETONIANS (fo called of one 
Lodoxuick Mag gleton] a ſect that ſprang up in 
the time of the civil wars in the reign of 
king Charles I. among other of his ſcandalous 
hereſies, they affirmed that God the father 


leaving the government of heaven to Elias, 


came down on earth and ſuffered death in a 


human form ; they aſſert that they have the 


power of "damning and ſaving, Sc. deny the 
Res, holding befides many other erroneous 
ples. 

MULE, a beaſt generated between a horſe 
and an aſs, either a male horſe, and a ſhe 
aſs, or a male aſs and a mare. 

Theſe are acccunted a fort of monſters, 
and it is by ſome deny d, that they propagate 


their ſpecies ; tho others are of a contrary | 


opinion. 
The coaches ef the grandees in Spain are 
drawn by mules. JS. . 
MULES (with Gardeners) is a name given 
to theſe flowers and fruits, which corny 
| u 
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duced from two different ſpecies, either by 


engrafting or inoculation, F 
MULE Fern, a kind of herb, ; 
 MULET'TO, a great mule, a moil, which 
in. ſome places is made uſe of for carrying 
ſympters. 7 
| pe (in Old Writings) a cock of 
- MUL'LO S graſs or hay; hence in old 
Ezgliſh we find the word mault, and thence 
comes our Mow of hay or corn. 
MULT (in a company of Merchants) ſuch 
a ſine as they have power to lay on ſhips or 
goods belonging to'any of their members, for 
raifing money for ſeveral purpoſes, ſuch as 
the maintenance of conſuls, making preſents 
to foreign princes, &c, | 
 MULTAN'GULARNESS (muljangulus, 
&.) 38 having many angles. 
UL'TIBIBE { multibibus, L.) one that 
erinks much, a great drinker. 
MULTICAP'SULAR (of multus and cap. 


fula, L. a box, cheſt, &c.) divided into many 


partitions, as poppies, flax, Sc. 
MULTIFOR MNESS (multiformis, L.) 2 
being of many forms. 
MULTILATTERALNESS (of munys and 
lateradis, L.) the having many ſides, 
MULTILO/QUIOQUSNESS (mululoguium, 
L.) talkativeneſs. 
MULTI ODOUS (multimedus, L.) of 
divers ſorts, faſhions, or manner. 
MULTINO!/MIAL guanti tie: {in Algebra) 
are quantities compoſed of ſeveral names, or 
Monomes joined by the figns + or —; thus, 
m, —2 +þ, and b—c + d—f, are 
Multinomials. 
MUL'TIPEDE (multipeda, L.) an in- 
. hath many feet; a ſow or wood- 
e. | 
MUL'TIPE (multiplex, L.) one number is 
the multiple of another number, when it 
camprehends it ſeveral times. | 5 
MULTIPLE Proportion {with Arithme- 
ticians) is when the antecedent being divided 
by the conſequent, the quotient is more than 
unity, as 25 being divided by 75 it gives 5 for 
the quotient, which is the multiple proportion, 
MUUTIPLEE! in Aritbm.) is when a 
great number contains a leſſer number a num- 
ber of times, without any remainder. Thus 
x6 is the multiplee of 4, becauſe it contains 
it juſt four times without any remainder, . 
MULTIPLVABLENESS (of multiflica- 
bilis, L.) capableneſs of being multiplied. 
MULTISILIQUOUS {of multus and filt- 
gua, L. a huſk) plants, ſuch whoſe ſeed is 
contained in many diſtin ſeed veſſels, ſuc- 
ceeding to one flower, as columbine, monks- 
hood, white hellebort, | 
MULTI/SONOUS (muliſerus, L.) that 
hath many or great ſounds, 
 MULTVUVAGOUS ui, L.) that 
wanders or ſtrays much abroad. 
MUM'BLING (of mumme/n, Teut.) myt- 
tering, growling, alſo chewing awkward!y, 


| 
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. MU'MIA (of D Arabian or Perfar,. 
wax 3 | | 0 
UM'MIES of Egypt (ſo called of An. 
mum, one of the ingredients, with which, 
and cinnamon, myrrh, wax) Cc. the an- 
cients embalmed the dead bodies of their kings 
and great perſons; others derive Mummy ef 
Mum, a Perſian word for wax, with which 
they embalm) are bodies found in a wafte piece 
of ground, like a burying place, near a vil- 
lage called Sadara, not far from Grand Cairo, in 
Egypt, in which there are ſevefal Pyramids, 
There are under ground, many vaulted 
rooms cut in quarries of white ez with a 
hole like the mouth of a well, to go down 
into them ; theſe wells are ſquare, built with 
ſtones and fill'd with ſand to cloſe the grotto, 
which ſand is taken out when people are deſi. 
rous to go in and ſee them; who are let down 
by ropes properly placed to the bottom, where 
there is a dpor. . 

The rooms within are generally ſquare, 
and in them many by- places where the mum. 
mies are depoſited, ſome in tombs of ſtone, 
others in cheſts or coffins made of fycamore 
wood, and ſet off wich many ornaments. 

The dead bodies are wrapped in rollers of 
linen cloth, dipt in a compoſition prepared to 
preſerve them from corrupting. heit rollers 
are ſo often rolled about the body, that there 
are ſometimes more than 1000 ells going in 
length from head to foot |= 

Theſe are ſo often decorated with man 

hieroglyphijcks gilt with gold, repreſenting 
the quality and bra ve actions of the perſon 
deceaſed, Some have a golden leaf neatly fix d 
on the face, others have a kind of head · piece 
mae of cloth and prepared with mortar, on 
5 the face of the perſon is repreſented in 
gold. ; 
In unwrapping them ſmall idols of metal 
are ſometimes found, curiouſly wrought, and 
ſome have a ſmall piece of gold under their 
tongue. | 9 75 | 

Some mummies are incloſed in cheſts made 
of many cloths paſted together, Which are 
as ſtrong as wooden ones, and never rot. 

The balm that preſerves theſe bodies is 
black and ſhines like pitch, and ſmells plea- 
ſantly; ſome of theſe have been found 3000 
years old. 

MUM/MIES, arealſo-human carcaſes dry d 
| by the heat of the ſun, and by that means 
kept from putrefaction, and frequently found 
in the dry ſands of Lybia, probably of tra- 
vellers overwhelmed with clouds of ſand raiſed 
by hurricanes. | | 

MUM!MY (with Gardeners) a ſort of com- 
| poſition made with wax, &c. tor planting and 
grafting of trees. Pts | 

MUMMY, the liquor or juice that 00zes 
from human bodies, awmatized and embalmed, 
gathered in tombs or ſepulchres. 

MUMMY (with Phyſicians) is of 4 forts, 
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t. Arabian MUMMY, a liquid ſubſtance 
that iſſues out of ſepulchres from the car- 
caſſes that Nn with aloes, myrrh 
and balſam. | | Sy 
2. 1 MUMMY, which is alſo a 
liquor ifTuing from thoſe dead bodies that 
are embalmed with Priſa/phatus, or a ſort of 
itch produced in Palſtine, with which the 
ies of the meaner ſort were wont to be 
embalmed, which are ſometimes ſold to the 


| Ruropeans. 


3. A Faftitious MUMMY or Piſalphaltus, 
being a mixture of pitch and rofin, which 
is ſold for the % Sawing 5 8 

4. Hammonian MMY, which are the 
gead carcaſſes dried under the ſands by the 
heat of the ſun, eſpecially in the country of 


the Hammonians between Cyreniaca and Alex- 
andria, where trayellers are often buried in 


28 


the ſands by the violence of the winds, 


To beat a perſon to a MUMMY, is to beat 
him ſo much that he ſeems to be all one con- 
tinued contuſion. Eo 

MUMMY (with ſome Phyſicians) a kind 
(as they pretend) of implanted ſpirit found 
chiefly in carcaſſes when the infuſed ſpirit is 
fled, The infuſed ſpirit is alſo by them called 
Mummy in living bodies; and both of them 
are ſuppoſed to be of ' uſe in the tranſplanta- 
tion of diſeaſes from human bodies to thoſe of 
brute animals or vegetables. 

- MUM-GLASS, an humorous name for 
the monument erected on Fiſh-fireer Hill, 


in commemoration of the fire of London in | 


MUMPER, a fort of genteel beggar, 
reckoned the 47th order of canters or gipfies, 
who will not accept of victuals, but only 
money or clothes. 
The Male MUMPER, often wears an 


| apron and a cap, pretending to be a decay'd 


tradeſman, who having been long fick, by 
reaſon of the expence and weakneſs and ina- 
bility to work is conftrain'd to aſk alms ; 
ſometimes he will appear like a ner . gen- 
tleman, who has been ruined by the ſouth · ſea 
ſcheme, or ſome other unforeſeen loſſes. 

The Female MUMPER, knocks confident- 
ly at peoples doors, defiring to ſpeak with 
the gentlewoman of the houſe, and after ſhe 
has apologiz*'d for her rudeneſs, comp'ains, 
that having a great family, and many loſſes, 
the long fickneſs or death of her huſband, 
Oc. ſhe is reduced to great ftraits, and there- 
fore humbly craves relief, not as a common 


| beggar, but as an unfortunate gentlewoman, 
MUMPERS Hall, a common receptacle | 


for all ſorts of beggars, either an alehouſe, 
fituate in ſome private place, where they aſ- 
ſemble at nights and laviſhly ſpend what they 


have got by day. 1 
MUMP'ISHNESS, ſullenneſs. 
MUNASHI a Mabometan ſect, 


 MUNASICHITESY who believe | the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, and particularly that | 


MU 


| the ſouls of men deceaſed enter into ſuch | 


beafts, whoſe propenſfities are the moſt like 
to the diſpoſitions of thoſe whom. they ani- 
mated beſore; as the foul of the laſcivious 
into a goat, of a gluttonens perſon into a 
ſwine, of a vigilant perſon into a dog, Cc. 
MUN/DATORY Medicines (with Sur - 
gent) medicines that are proper for cleanſing 
ulcers. N 


MUNDUN'GUS, ſtinking tobacco. 


municipium, L..) belonging to a corporation, 

A Souatellos bred wa in 83 
of the municipal and ſtatute laws, may ho- 
neſtly inform a juſt prince how far his pre- 
rogative extends, Dryden, = 

 M1INIFICENCE (munificence. F. mm- 
centia, L.) liberality, the a& of giving. 

A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the virtues 
of liberality and mwnificence. Addiſ, Spetr. 
No. 2 2 

enerous. 

Is he not our moſt munißcent beneſactor, 
our wiſeſt counſellor, and moſt potent pro- 
tector? Atrerbury. | 
; MUNIFICENTLY, liberally, generouſ- 


 MUNIMENT (munimentum, L.) 1. For- 
tification, ſtrong hold: 2. ſopport, defence. 
Py hor com our ſoldier, 
5 tongue our ti umpeter 
With other muniments and petty helps ; 
In this our fabrick. IM 
Shakeſpear*s Coriolanus, 
To MINUTE (munio, L.) to fortify, to 
ſtrengthen. 8 | 
Heat doth attenuate, and the more groſs 
and tangible parts contract, both to avoid 
vacuum, and to munite themſelves againft the 
force of the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


Men, in the procuring or muniting of reli- 


gious unity, muſt not diſſolve the laws of 
charity and human ſociety. Bacon. | 
MUNITION (ie, F. munitic, L) 
1. Fortification, ſtrong hol: | 
Victors under-pin their 38 jure belli, 
that they might not be loſt by the continua 
ticn of external forces of ſtanding armies, 
caftles, garriſons, mun;tions. Hale. 
2. Ammunition; materials for war. 
a What penny hath Rome born, 
| What men provided, what manition ſent, 
To underprop this action. | 
| ' Shakeſpear's K. Fobn, 
The king of Tripalie in every hold 


__ Fairfax. 
It is a little city, ſtrong aad well ftored 
with munition. Sandy's Fourney. 
MUNNION, the upright poſts that divide 
the ſeveral lights in a window frame, are 
called munnjons.. | 


MURAGE (from murus, L,) money 


| to keep walls in repair. 
wg Z 2 | MURAL 


MUNICIPAL (municipal. F. municipalie, 


$7- h | 
NIFICENT (murifcus, L.) liberal, 
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Shut up his men, munition and his treaſure... 
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- MURAL (margin, L.) pertaining to | 


: And repaired 
Her mure! breach, returning whence it rowl'd. 
| ts Milton. 
A ſoldier would venture his life for a m, 
crown. Addiſon. | | | 
MU'RAL Crozon (among the Romans) a 
| crown of gold 


bout it, in the form of beams, 


the walls of an enemy's city, 
which honour was due to 
the meaneſt ſoldier, as well 
as the greateſt commander; if he could prove 


he had been the firſt that entered the place; 


on the circle of this co:onet there were 
lions engraven, to expreſs the undaunted va- 
lour of the bearer. See the figure. 
' MUR'DERING Sbot, nails, old iron, put 
into the chambers of cannon, called murder- 
ing pieces, to be uſed. chiefly on board of 
ſhips to clear the decks, when boarded by an 
enemy. | | 
MUR'DEROUSNESS (of mend nian, 
Sax.) propenſity to kill er murder. | 
MURK, the huſks of fruit, - 
- MUR'RION (merione, Ital.) a ſteel head- 
iece. | 3 | 
15 MUR/THER (monsne, Sax.) a wilful 
and felonious killing another with malice 
propenſe. 


8 | 
MURTHER. It was a cuſtom in old time, 


that if a man was found guilty on an appeal 
of murther, that his wife and all the neareſt 
of his kindred ſhould draw the felon who 
committed the murther by a long rope to the 
ce of execution, „ 


To MURTHER (mond, ian, Sax.) to 


kill with malice propenſe. 
MOSCHE'FO 7 (in America, Cc.) a 
MUSCHET'TO & very common and 


troubleſome inſet, ſomethi..g reſembling a 
at, ; | 
MUS'CLES of involuntary Marion, have 


gn 


their cantracting and extending power within 
themſelves, and have no antagonift ; ſuch the 
lungs and heart are ſuppoſęd ta be. 


\ 


MUSCEES of voluntary Motion, have each 


of them their antagoniſt muſeles, which ad 
alternately in a contrary direction, the one 
being ſtretched and extended, while the other 
is contracted at the motion of the will. 
Antagoniſt MUSCLES, are ſuch as ſerve 
to move the ſ:me members contrary ways. 


.., MUSCOSE'/NESS (wuſcoftas, L.) fulneſs 


of moſs, moſſineſs. | 
| MUSCO'VY Claſi(ſo called, becauſe plenty 
in Muſcouy) the mirror ſtone, ſo called, be - 
. cauſe it repreſents the image of that which is 
ſet behind it. See Se/enzres, 


* 


MUS'CULAR Fibres, the - fine. threads 


compeſed. 


y * 


or filver, * 
with battlements of walls a- 


or. fibres, whereof the. ody of muſcles Is} But u certald carver of Sycion, having or- 


| 


4 


1 


2 ——— . oa. bra Yes 


TE 


MUSCULAR Membrane (4 Ja mem- 


mediately under the adipoſe membrane. 
MUSCULAR Arteries (Anatomy) two 


ene among the hind muſcles of the 
neck. 4 55 
MUSCULAR Marion, is the ſame with 
voluntary and ſpontaneous motion. 
MUSCUL Veins (with Anatomifts) a 
name given to ſeveral veins, two of which 


given to him who firſt ſcaled | proceed from the ſkin and the hind muſcles 
of the thigh, and terminate in the ſubcla- 


ULATED, having or conſiſting of 
MUS'CULOUSNESS: (of muſculoſus, L.) 


vian. 
MUS 

muſcles. 

largeneſs or fulneſs of muſcles, 

_ MU*SEN (Hunting term) is when a ſtag or 

ma'e deer caſts its head. | 

. MUSES, they had ſeveral names, accord. 


{ing to the ſeveral places where they dwelt ; 


ſometimes they were called Pierides, on ac- 
count of the foreſt Pieris in Macedonia, 
where they were ſaid to be born ; ſometimes 
Heliconiades, from mount Helicon, which is 


Cycheron, Caſtalides and Agannippidei, from 
two noted fountains that were . conſecrated to 
them. Theſe muſes, by the aſſiſtance of 
Apollo, invented mulick ; their chief office 
was to be preſent at ſolemn feſtivals, and 
ſacred banquets ; and there to fing the praiſes 
of famous men, that they might encourage 
ethers to undertake glorious actions. They 
are repreſented as women, becauſe diſciplines 
and virtues have feminine names aſſigned to 
them. They are painted young, handſome 
and modeſt, agreeably refſed and crowned 
with flowers. They were much eſteemed for 
their chaſtity 3, and it is related of them 
that when Adonis, the favourite of Venus, o 
fered to ſtir up in them ſome inclinations of 
love, they fell upon him and put him to 
death, : 
The MU'SES*(of u,, Gr. to initiate or in- 
ſtruct, becauſe they teach hidden thinge, a- 


Tera the vulgar, Euſebius er of Cafe, 0 


do the office of a midwife, becauſe to them 
is attributed the invention of arts, Scaliger; 
or of n gat, to ſearch or enquire into, Poor 


nutus; or of 1 ſcience, Heb. Yoffius and 
| Zleinjius) are fabulous divinities of the ancient 
Heathens, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over 
the arts and ſciences, to be the daughters 
of Jupiter and Mynpwoorm, i. e. memory; 
which fiction is introduced, becauſe Jupiter 
was eſteemed the firſt inventor of diſciplines, 
which are neceſſary in order to a regular 
life. 9 5 | | 

Theſe indeed were at firſt but three, vix. 
, i. e. meditation 3 An, i. e. me- 


— 


mory; and d, ſinging. 


brane ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole body, im- 


arteries proceeding from the ſubclavian, and 


near their beloved Parnaſſus; from whence 


ki 


and beautiful pieces, they were all ſet up » | 
to be | 


on the livery, the fine for which is 8 J. 
Their armorial enfigns are azure, a ſwan 


1 2 9 N —_— 9 la 
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Urs to-make Gres fatues of the this tales, 
for the temple of Apollo, miftook his inftruc- 


tions, and made three ſeveral ſtatues of each | 


muſe ; but theſe happening to be very curious 
the temple, and from thence began 


MU 


pleaſant fort of- mulick ; but this, by reaſon 
of its wanton meaſures,” was rejected. 
Elementary MUSICK, the harmony of the 
elements of things. g i 
| | Celeſtial: MUSICK, the muſick of the 
ſpheres, comprehends the order and propor- 


reckoned nine -muſes, and Hefod afterwards | tion, in the magnitudes, diftances and moti- 


gave them the names, Ca/liope, Clio, Erato, 
Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſicbore, Zuterpe, 


Polybymnia and Urania. 


iope was ſuppoſed. preſident of heroick | chiefly in the faculties of the human ſoul 


poetry; Clio of hiſtory 3 Erato of the lute; 
Thalia: of comedy; Melpomene of tragedy ; 
Terpfichore of the harp 5 Euterpe over wind 
muſick; Polybymnia of muſick , Urania of 
aſtronomy. | be ha 
MUSICAL  (awfical, F.) 1. Harmonious, 

melodious, ſweet ſounding. | L 
Sweet bird that ſhunn' the noiſe of folly 

Moſt muſical, moſt melancholly;. : 
The chantreſs oft the wood among. 
I woo to hear thy even-ſong, 
2. Belonging to muſick. 6 ark ny 
{ſweet ſound. Ne 3 


© MUSICALNESS | (of muficus,” L.) har- | 


moniouſneſs of ſound. 


4 


MUSICIAN (muficus, L. nuſicien, F.) one 
ſkilled in harmony, one who performs upon 
inftruments of muſiek. l 
The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet muſi 

cians ſing . | * , neee 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. Dryden. 
: +» MUSVCIANS, this 

1] company is compoſed of 

Maſters of muſich, Dane 
ing $, Sc. they 
have no hall, but meet 
"1 ſometimes at Embroider- 
ers Hall in Gutter Lane, 

They conſiſt of a maſter, 
two wardens, about 20 

aſſiſtants, they are alſo 


with her wings expanded, chanting within 
a double treffure counter flory argent. On a 
chief gules two lions of England, and between 
them a pale or charged with a roſe of York, 
MUSICK (o ,, Gr, Mufigu. F. . 
1. The ſcience of harmonial ſounds. Kr 1 ) 
The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet 
ſounds, 1 — AT I e ine, 
Is fit for treaſons. hs 
» ; Shakeſp.' Merch, Venice, 
2. Inftrumental or vocal harmony, © 
By mufirk minds an equal temper know, - 
Nor ſwell too high, or fink too lo πẃ /: 
Warriors ſue fires with animated ſounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. 


Enbarmonick MUSICK, is a ſort of muſick 
that abounds in Diafis, or ſharps, | wy 


——_ Py 4. a4th..h. th. 


A. 1 
WAR © 
Milton, | 


'ted by the ancient 
| grathopperz the firſt of which is ſaid to ſing 
| ſweetly, immediately before her death, © - 


| ons of the heavenly bodies, and the harmony 


of the ſounds' reſulting from thoſe motions, 
Human MUSICK, is that which confifts. 


its various paſſions, . 


1 


|  Diatonick MUSICK, a mulick proceeding 


by different. tones either in aſcending” or de- 
Tcending : this the ancients admitted. f 
Mood of MUSIC K, are denominated, ac- 
cording to divers countries, for whoſe parti- 
cular genius they ſeemed at firſt to have been 
contrived; and theſe are rhree, the Lydian, 
the Phrygian and the Dorick. 

MUSICK (of the Lydian Mood) was fhril!, 
MUSICK* (of the Phrygian Mood) wag 
martial, and excited men to fury and battle 3 
by this mood Timotheus ſtirred up Alexander 
to arms. Bo 
MUSICK (of the Dorick Mood) was grave 
and modeſt, and therefore called religious 
muſick. To theſe three _— the Leſ- 
bian added 'a fourth, called the Miolydian 
Mood, which was only fit for tragedies, and 
to move cam paſſion. 3 
There have alſo been three other moods 
eat, to _ equal to ou number of _ 
planets; the 'Hypolygian, Hopophrygian an 
1 Kor wht eſe were 5 colateral 
ones. And there was alſo an eighth added 
Ptolomy, called the Hyper miæolydian, which is 
the ſharpeſt and ſhrilſeſt of all. . 
The exerciſe of mufick is falutary, in 
that it expels. melaticholy ; vocal mufick 
opens the breaſt and pipes, and is good to reme- 
dy ſtammering in ſpeech. Ancient hiſtorians, 
as Alian, Pliny and Plutarch relate, that 


the ancient muficians have moved the paſ- 


fions of mens mĩnds at their pleaſure, appeaſ - 
ed the diſconſolate and deſperate, tempered 
the amorous, and healed even the ſick, and 
| wrought wonderful effects. . 

_, MUSICK{( Hieroplyphically) was repreſen - 
ptians, by a ſwan and 


* 


MU'SIMON (according to Guiltim) is a 


| digenerous beaſt, of 'vnkindy procreation, and 


ingendred between a ſhe-goat and a ram, as 
the Tityrus is between a ſheep and a buck-goat. 
MUSK (muſcio,” Ital. maſc, F.) a perfume 
growing in a little bag or bladder, under the 
belly, near the genitals of an Indian beaſt 
reſembling à roe or wild goat, and appears to 
be nothing elſe but a kind of bilious blood, 
there congealed and almoſt corrupted; they 
refide in woods, &c. and being hunted down 
by the natives and killed, this congealed blood 


© Chromatick MUSICK, i 4 delightful or 


8 


is taken out and dried in the ſun, 
„„ #2\* 3 4% | MUs- 
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der of the ſounds, which com 
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 MUS'KET. See Muaſquets'. + ti 
MUSK'INESS (of end, F.). muſky 
nature, ſmell, &c, 
MUS'LIN * F.) 2 fine fort of 
Ho cloth made o cotton, commonly 
rought from Eaft-India. 15 
555 UASH (in ſeveral parts of America) 
relembling a beaver. in ſhape, but 
. leſs. The male has two: tones, 
which ſmell like muſk; and if the beaſt be 


killed in winter never loſe their ſcent. 


MUSQUASHEES, a Virginian and Mar 
land root, with che; juice of which the 
dians paint their mats and targets. 

To make a MUSS, is to throw money, Cc. 


up and down in acrowd,to make people ſcram- 


ble for it. 
MUS'SULMANISM, Mabometaniſm. 
MUSTER (moufterer, Dutch) to aſlemble 
in order to form an army: 
Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart, 
So diſpoſſeſſing all my other n 
O: neceſſary fitneſs ? 
| | Shakeſa. Mea. for. Mf. 
They reach the — 4 80 


And mußffer _ ene e 


ſwarm, 


Rlaclwore 3 Creation. 


To MUSTER PEO wer Dutch) 1. To 
review foftes: 2. To bring together. | 

All the wiſe ſayings and advice which philo- 
ſophers could muſter up to this purpoſe have 
proved ineffectual to the common people. 


Having muſtered up all the forces he could 
think of, clouds above and the Deeps 
below: there, ſays he, are all the ores we 
have for water; and Moſes directs us to no 


HWooudward®s Nat. Hi. 
MUSTER. 1. A review of a body of forces, 
| All the names | 
Of thy confederates tos, be no leſs great 
In hell than here: that when we would re- 


Our Mags in fer we ar name you all. 


+» Fobn ON, » 


Ben 
MUST'INESS {of mucidus, L. muſics F.) 


- ly ay ont | 


| orher far the cauſes of the dely 


Naleneſs, mouldineſs of ſcent. 


MU'TABLENESS emen, . * 


changeableneſs. 


MUTATION (in the ancient Mafict) the 

ges or alt-rations that happen in the or- 
poſe the melody. 

The continual MUTATION of Things (a. | 
roglyphically\ and the change of one being in- 
to another in the world, was fignified by a 
ſnake i in the form of a ciccle, biting and de- 
vouring its tail; becauſe the world, as it 
were, feeds upon itſelf, and receives from zit 
ſelf a continual ſupply of thoſe things. thai 
time conſumes. 

MU TE (mutus, L. ) one who is naturally 


JD or whoſe tongue is cut out, or that 


forbears ſpeaking 1 or by choice, 


| 


YT N N ä 1 


MU 


. MUTES, perfons who Rand ins mourn= 
ing habit and a diſconſolate manner about the 
corps at the funeral pomp of great perlonages, 
who lie in Kate. ' 
| | MUTE Si (with Aol.) are Cancer, 
Scorpio and Piſces, being creatures that have 
no voice; ſo that when the ſignificators are 
in. theſe ſigns in nativities, they are ſuppoſed 
to ſpoil. or . cauſe ſome inmpotienincy in the 


perſons ſpeech, 
MUTES' (ut, I. dumb Mutes are Þ 
called, becauſe they begin by their own power, 


and have the ſound of the vowel after them; 
of which ſome are pronounced from the lips, 
28 b and p, and are called Labial: or lip · letters: 
| others from the teeth, as ? and d, and are call - 
ed :Demtats or teeth- letters 2 others from the 
palate, a8 K and , and are called Palatiali or 
palate · letters. Kere are reckoned in number 
eight, 5, Cs d, z. * 9 Þ» 7· fo 

MU'TILAT TED (munilatus, L.) calmed, 
having ſome part or membrane cut off, want- 
iog ſome part; alſo. ſtatues or buildings, 
where any = is 3 or the projecture 
of any member is broken off, 

MU TINOQUSNESS (al L.) ſeditiouſ- 
neſs, tumultuonſneſs. 

MUT'TERING (of mutiens, of mutire, 5 


en, Du.) 1 between the teeth 
ba e ) ſpeaking , 


MUT!TON-Monger (of mouton, F. and 
manFens, Sax.) a 2 of mutton, 2 
a 25 


| MU!TUAL Love and Friendſvip (Hiero- 
glypbically) was repreſented by two bats; in 
1 a mutual love, &c, obliges us to ſuc- 
cout one another; it is related of bats, that 
they keep cloſe together, when they ap- 
prehend any danger. A bat alſo was uſed to 
ſignify a man rais'd from the duft, to an un- 
; merited degree of honour. 
| MUTUAL Ficiſitud- Hieroglyphicall 9) was 
repreſented by the ancient Egyptians 2 the 
e whoſe old fruit never. falls 
the new ones appear. 

MU'TUALNESS, reciprocalneſs inter · 
changeableneſs. 

MU*'TUNUS 2 (among the Romans) an 
MU TI NUs F obſcene deity; the ſame 
as the Priapus of the Grecians, The women 
worſhipped him before marriage, and ſcanda+ 
' lous ceremonies were performed to him. 
| MU'TUUM (in che Civil Law) a loan 
ſi mply fo called, or a contract introduced by 
the laws of nations, where a thing, conſiſting 
either in weight, number or meaſure, is given 
to angther; upon condition that he ſhall re- 
turn anather thing of the ſame quantity, na- 
ture and value on demand, I. 

MUZ'ZLE Xing (with-Gunners) the great 
circle of a cannon, that encompaſſes and 
ſtrengthens the muzzle of it. 

..MYOPTA (wwrria, of poor, 3 
| wa, Gr. the fight). a kind of dimneſs ot 


confuſion of Gght in beholding objeQts that are 


diſtant, 


cnn = 


* * ene * 


beholding ſuch things as are near at hand; 
purblindneſs, L. e 


among the Raman, who had on the top of 


pru5npidl 
dN. Den ruler or chief) a maſter of the 


| beyond the reach of human reaſon. 


* . o 8 


diſtant, and yet 2 clearneſs of the fight in 


MYR'MIDONS (jvgjidoys;, Gr.) a people 
of Theſſaly, that went under the conduct of 
Achilles to the war againſt Troy, Le» | 

MYRMIL'LONES, a fort of combatants 


their cafkc or helmet, the repreſentation of a 
fiſh; and in their engagements with the Re- 
tiarii, if they were caught and wrapt in the 
2 it was not poſſible for them to eſcape 
dea . y 

MYRRH{myrrba, L. auger, Gr.) a kind 
of gum 3 a ere . Ara- 
bia by inciſion, that which is the cleaneſt, 
rough, light and brittle,” ſmells ſweet, and 
taſtes bitter and hot, is the beſt. It is of a 
heating quality, diſpoſes to reſt, and is good 
in cold diſeaſes of the head, &. 

MYSTERIARCH (myſfteriarcha, L. 

of Kurden, a myſtery, and 

boly myſteries z a prelate, T. 

MY*'STERIES (of Religion) thoſe truths 
that have been revealed by divine revelation, 


MYSTERIES (in Numbers) the number 
5 multiplied by 5, makes 25; and 4 multi- 
plied by 4, makes 163 and 3 multiplied by 3, 
makes 9z but 9 and 16 is equal to 25: Or 
if 3, 4, 5, be doubled, they make 6, 8, 10. 
The. ſquare of 10, is equal to the ſquare of 
8 and6, wiz, 10 multiplied by 10, makes 
100 ; and 8 multiplied by 8, makes 64; and 
6 multiplied by 6, makes 36; and 64 aad 
36 make 100, Which may be trippled, qua- 
drupled, Tc. 5 : 

The numbers 220 and 284, altho' they 
zre unequal, yet the aliquot parts of the one 
number do always equal the other. So the 
aliquot parts of 220, are 110, 54, 44, 22, 
20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, Which added to- 
gether, makes 2.34. 


he aliquor parts of 284, ae 142, 77, | 


4, 2, I. which being added ther, make 
200, which is rare to be nat in other 
numbers. : 

MYSTE'RIOUSNESS (of myſterieux, 
F.] hiddenneſs, difficultneſs to be under- 
ſtood, Se. | ; f 

MYS'TICALNESS (myſticus, L. and neſs) 
myſeriouſneſs, _ 4 

MYS'TICK Theo/ogy, a kind of refined 
lob ime divinity profeſſed by the Myftichs, 
which conſiſted in the knowledge of God and 
divine things not acquired in the common 
Way; but infuſed immediately by God, and 
which has the effect to move the ſoul in an 
eaſy, calm, devout, affective manner, to u- 
ne it intimately to God; to illuminate the 
under ſtanding, and warm aud enliven the will 
in an extraordinary manner... 

MYS/TICKS, a religious ſe& diſtinguiſhed 


A 
devotion, with an-intire difintereſted love of 
God, free from all ſelfiſh confiderations. + 
Weg. 2 L.) of 

ola, of uud, a fable, and ſceęia, 
Gr. hiſtory) «1 hiſtory mingled with 24. 
fables and tales. 5 
MYTHOLOGICAL, relating to the ex- 
plication of fabulous hiſtory. n RIS 
The original of the conceit was probably 
heroglyphically, which after became mythos 
logical, and by tradition ftole into a total 
verity, which was but partially true in its 
covert ſenſe and morality. ; 
Brown's wulgar Errors, 
_ MYTHOLOGICALLY, in 'a manner 
ſuitable to the ſyſtem of fables. - 
MYTHOLOGIST, a relator or expoſitor 
of the ancient fables of the heathens. 
The grammatians and mythologifis ſeem to 
be altogether unacquainted with his writings. 
Creech, y 
It was a celebrated problem among ancient 
mythologifts, what was the ftrongeſt thing, 
what the wiſeſt, and what the greateſt ? 
| : : | Norris“: Mi ſcel. 
To MVYTHOLOGIZ E, to relate or ex- 
plain the fabulous hiſtory of the heathens. 
MYTHOLOGY ( and e, Gre 
mythologis, F.) ſyſtem of fables ; explication 
of the fabulous hiſtory of the gods of the hea» 
e ee 8 325 
e modeſty of mythology ought to be com» 
mended :; the Ari 5 914 at a diſtance 
it is once updn a time, in the days of yore, &c. 
2 ˖ . > A 8 a Bentleꝝ. 
„ 

n, Roman; N 2, Italick; N n. 
| Engliſh, N n, Saxon; are the 13th 
letters in order of the alphabet; Heb, the 
14th; Ny, the 14th of the Greek.” 8 

N (in Latin Numbers) fignified 900. 

N with a daſh, 9000. | 

Lawful NAAM (of neman, Sax. to take, 
| or nemmen, Du. to nim or take hold of) is in 
law a reafonable diſtreſs, and proportionable 
to the value of the thing diftrained for. 

Un/awwful NAAM, a diftraining above the 
value; alſo ſee Namium wetitum. © BY 

fra of NABONAS'SAR {in Chronology) 
a famous Ara on account that (as Pro/omy 
writes) there were aftronomical obſervations 
made by the Chal/deans, from the beginning 
of his reign to his own time; and according 
to Prelomy, the firſt year of this Era, was 
the year. 747 before Chrift, and the 3967th 
year of the Julian period. He was a king 
of Babylon, called Helandan, Herodach or 
Mer odarb* Baladan, Ita, xxxix. 1. alſo Bekfis 
or Beloſys. | W 
The years of this period are Egyptian ones, 
of 365 days, each commencing on the 26th 
of February, and the days beginning at 


by their profeſſing pure, ſublime aud perſeci | 


nocn. NACKER 


* 


. 
nachzn 2 mother! of pearl; the ae 
NA'KER F of the fiſh wherein pearl 
iy bred. ' BY 13 


NA vosrry 2 L.)  freekled. 


* 


acſs, the having moles. | * 
NAIADES (vaiadig, of vis, Gr. to flow) 
the nymphs of the floods, elves, fairies, &c, 
Haunting rivers and fountains, 7 
NAIADES (in Painting), &c.) are repre- 
ſented very beautiful of gountenance, having 


Hair clear as cryſtal, their heads adorned with 


garlands of water ereſſes, with red leaves, 
their arms and legs naked, and their actions 
are pouring out water, 

NAlLS (neglen, Sax.) the cuftom of 
paring nails at a certain time, is a relick ef 
ancient ſuperſtition, and probably might be 
tranſmitted to out forefathers from the Ro- 
mam, who ſuperſtitiouſly avoided paring: their 


nails on the Nanding, obſerved every ninth 


day. 
Spots ow the NAILS, the conjeQuring of 
ſuture events by them is no modern practice. 
Cardan affirms, that he had diſcovered a pro- 
perty in himſelf of finding in them ſome 
Sgns of moſt events that ever happened unto 
him. 8 | 

The ſpots on the top of the nails fignify 
things paſt 3, in the middle, things preſent, 


and at the bottom things to come: white 


ſpecks are ſuppoſed to preſage felicity; blue, 


misfortunes, and the like. * 


NAK ED Fiower (with Botan.) is one that 


bas no empalement, as a Tulip. 


NAKED FEET, the nakedneſs of the 
feet was a token of reverence, as appears by 
Moſes putting off his ſhoes, when he approach'd 
the burning buſh. The ancient Ferv!fb prieſts 


went naked footed; and the Talmudiſis pre- 


ſume to: ſay, the ſervice of the prieſts had 
been unlawful, if they had but trod with 
their foot upon a cloth, a ſkin, or even upon 
the foot of their companions ; and ſome ſay 
that the common IVaelites put off their ſhoes 
and cleanſed their feet, before they entered 
the temple. | 8 
The Turks do now uncover and waſh their 
feet and hands before they go into their 
moſques. The Echiopian Chriſtians do the 
ſame at the entrance of their churches ; and 
the Indian Brachmans do the like before they 
80 into their Pagods. ; 
NAKED (nacov, Sex.) 1. Wanting 
cloaths ; uncovered, bare. 1 5 8 
He pitying how they ſtocd 
Before him naked to the air, that now 
Mut: ſuffer change; | | 
Es faher of his family, he clad 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts. 
| Mili. Par Lift. 
Ungrateful men, 


- Bchold my boſorn naked to your ſwords, 
And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 


| | Addiſon, 
3. Unarmes, defenceleſs, unprovided. | 


* 


N A 
4 
| Had 1 but ſerved my God with half the zea) 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age, 

Have left me naked to mine enemies, 

3- Plain, evident, not hidden, 8 9 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 

1 1 0 Sbateſ. Henry VI. 

NAKEDLT. 1. Without covering: 2, 

ſimply, merely, barely, in the abſtract. 

NA'KEDNESS (of sactet, Teut.) the be. 
ing without eloathing; it is alſo uſed to ſignify 
the privities of men or women. 

NA'K EDNESS egen. ) is uſed to 
ſignify unlearnedneſs or unqualifiedneſs to 
perform any thing a perſon attempts, who is 
| aid to diſcover his nakedneſs, i. e. his weak - 
neſs or imperſection; alſo it is uſed for want 
of ſuctour, or being without defence. 

NAME (name, Sax. name, Teut.) a word 
by which men have agreed to expreſs ſome 
idea, or thing, or ſubject ſpoken of. 

To NAME (of nama or naman, Sax.) to 
give-a name to, to mention a name. 

NAME. ESS (namelear, Sax.) without a 
name; alſo not named. 8 

NAPH*EW, nevew, or French turnep. 


NAPH'THA (F DIY Of VB) Hs. to 
fly about, 1andz, Gr.) Babyloniſh bitumen, a 
kind of petrol or rock fruit, found in ſeveral 
parts of the world; it is got in great quan- 
tities from certain Kloz which are near the 
eity Hit in Chaldea; alſo in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, as in Italy, France, &c. but theſe are 
very different from the Afan Napbiba, which 
when ſet on fire, is not only hard to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed ; but, if water be caſt upon it, it 
burns more vehemently, It is ſuch a power- 
ful compound, that if it comes near the fire 
or ſun-beams, it will ſuddenly ſet all the air 
round about it in a flame. l 

NAP PING (of knappian, Sax.) to ſleep, 
ſleeping. 3 | 
| NAP'PY (of noppe, Dut. knoppa, Sax.) 
| having a nap or ſhag, as cloth; alſo ſtrong 
drink, that will ſet one to napping or a ſleep. 

NARCIS'SUS (according to the Pozrs) was 

the ſon of the river Cephiſſius and Liriope, 
a youth of extraordinary beauty, who diſdain'd 
the love of the nymph Zcho ; but afterwards 
ſeeing his own face in a fountain, fell in love 
with himſelf, and pining away with that 
paſſion was turned into the flower Warciſſus, 
or the Dafodil. . n 

| NARCOTICENESS (of yagualizi;, Gr.) 

Qupifying, benumming quality. 

 NAR'R | 

| eaſily be told or declared, | : 

NARRA'TION” (of an Epick Poem) is 
reckoned the third part; and this ſome divide 
into four parts, The Title, the - Propoſition, 
the Invocation, the body of the poem or Nar- 
ration, properly ſo called. © © 
eee ee 


— 


| 


ABLE (narrabilis, L.) that "may 


So & 


 NARRATION, or body of the poem, is 
that which expreſſes the action, paſſion and 
ſentiments, This narration ought to contain 
2 juſt mixture of. pleaſure and inſtruction; 
not depending on the beauty of the verſe, the 
diction and the thoughts; but the manners 


% 


and paſſions of the perſons which are intro- | 


duced, and things that are treated of, In ſhort, 
the narration ſhould every where agree with 
the ſubject. It ſhould be great and ſublime, 
where the things ſpolcen of are ſo, It ſhould 


Poetical narrations are interrupted by ex- 
clamations, apoſtrophes, digreſſions, anq ma 
ny other figures, that engage the attention. 
They always ſhew the moſt charming fide 
of what they repreſent, and take no notice 
of any thing or art, but what is great and 
rare, and neglect what would leſſen the height 
of admiration. - p 

NARROW (neapu, Sax. from nyp, near.) 
1. Not broad or wide, having but a ſmall 
diſtance from fide to fide, 

4 26 ' Edward from Belgia, 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety thro” the narrozo ſeas. 
. Sbaleſpear. 
The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where 


or to the left. Numb. ii. 26. 


h In a narrow-bottom'd ditch cattle cannot 
turn themſelves. Mortimor s Huſbandry, 
F 2. Small, of no great extent, | 
. From this nerrow time of geſtation may 
: goſue a ſmallneſs in the excluſion; but this 
t inferreth no inſormity. Brown, 
Us 3. Covetous, avaritious. 
E To narrow breafts he comes all wrapt in gain, 
1 To ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. 

| Sidney, 
2 4. Contracted; of confined ſentiments, un- 


generous. OY 
Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean 
diviſions among the ſeveral orders of its mem- 
bers, and their narrow-hearted repining at 
each other's gain. Sprat's Sermon. 
The greateſt underſtanding is narrow, how 
much of God and nature is there, whereof 
we never had any idea? ; 
Grew, Coſmol. b. ii. c. 8. 
The hopes of receiving good from thoſe 


acrrow and flinted charity. 
195 Smallridge s Sermans. 

A ſalamander grows familiar with a ſtran - 
ger at firſt fight, and is not ſo, narrow-ſpi-, 
rited as to obſerve, whether the perſon ſhe 
405 to, be in breeches or petticoats, Au- 

Jon. 

It is with narrem- ſoul'd people as with 
narrow-neck'd bottles; the leſs they have in 
them the more noiſe they make in pouring it 
wt, Stoift's Miſcel. i 


be warm or pathetick, where paſſion is to be 
repreſented ; flowing and elegant indeſcriptions, | 
and every where free from any thing flat and 
vulgar. a 


was no way to turn either to the right hand 


whom we gratify would produce but a very | 


| 6. Near, within a ſmall diſtance, - + + 

Then Mneſicheus to the · head his arrow 

But made a glancing. ſhot, and miſs' d the 
._ dove | or 8 
Yet miſs d fo na ov, that he cut the cord 

vo cane. by the foot the flutt'ring 


. Pe Rs 
6. Cloſe, vigilant, attentive, * b 
The orb he roam d 
With bee and with inſpection 
p 
Conſidered every creature, which of all 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. 
| | Milo n. 
Many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the 
_—_— of a ys man, who is not always 
e prepared for ſo narrow an inſpection. 
Addifon's Sefarter, No. 265. ; 
To ge NARROW (with Horſemen) a horſe 
is ſaid to go narrow, when he does not take 
groundenough, that does not bear far enough 
out, 35 2 hand, or . the other. 
NA NESS (of na e, Sax, 
ſcantineſs in breadth. 25 Yee ) 
| NASAMO'NES (in ia) a people an- 
ciently dwelling on the coaſts 2 the Atlantic 
ocean, liv'd chiefly on piracy; among whom 
it was the — the bride to lie with 
every one of gueſts the firſt night, but 
ee ſhe liv'd chaftly. ; 
NAS'SIP (among the Mabometans) fate 
and deftiny, which they belive to be in a 
book written jn heaven, which contains the 
good or bad fortune of all men; and which 


hw 


| cannot poſſibly be avoid, in-which perſuaſiog 


with the greateſt unconcernedneſs, they ex- 


ening dangers. 
NAS TV, filthy, offenſive. ; 
NAS'TINESS (prob. of naſus, L. the noſe, 
9+ offending the noſe, or of nere and ney ye, 
Sax.) filthineſs, offenſiveneſs, &c. 
NASTUR/CES (nofturtia, L.) capuchin 
"capers. - | Eg 
NASTUR'TIUM (with Botanifts ) the 
herb noſe-ſmart, creſſes or garden creiſes, L. 
NA'TIONALNESS (of natio, L. and neſs} 


univerſalneſs, or propperneſs to the whole 


nation. 

NATIVE (ancient | Deeds) one born a 
ſlave; by which he differed from one whe 
had ſold himſelf or become a ſlave by his ewn 
deed. | 

NATIVE Spirit (with Naturaliſis) the 
innate heat, firſt ſuppoſed to be preduc'd in 
a fœtus or child in the womb. 
| n naturalneſe, inbredneſs, 
ö Co 
NATIVIT T, natal day, or the day of 
one's birth, 

NATIVITY, befides the Nativity of Chriſt 


dicks obſerve that of the Y/7rgin Mary, but it 
was not generally receiv'd in France and Ger + 


| many, till about the year 1000; and the 


Greeks 


poſe themſelves to the worſt and moſt threat- - 


on the 25th of December, the Roman Carho- 
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EE Greek s and Eiftern chriſtians did not obſerve it 


till the year 1200; but they now do it with 
treat ſolemniry. - 

NATIVITY (with Afro/ogers) a ſcheme 

\ or figure of the heavens, drawn according to 

the poſition of the planets at that moment of 


rticular manner he becomes liable to the 
en ae of the heavenly bodies. 
NA/TRON (vaTpoy, Gr.) a kind of 
A NA'TRON S black, greyiſh ſalt, tak- | 
en out of a lake of ſtagnant water, in the 
territory of Terrana in Egypt. 
NATURA, nature; alſo the privy 
parts, L. : 5 
„ _ NATURA nmaturans, God, as giving Be. 
ing and Nature to all others, in oppoſition, 
NATURA -naturata, creatures, who re- 
. eeive their Being from the Natura Naturant, 
er God, L. E 
NATURAL (naturalis, L.) belonging to 
or proceeding from nature, ſuch as nature 
made it, not counterfeit 3 ſomething” coming, 
immediately out of the hands of nature, in 
oppoſition to factitious or artificial. 
NATURAL Concrete (with Philoſopbers) 
implies a body made up of different principles, 
and therefore is much of the ſame fignification 
as mixt; ſo Antimony is a Natural Concrete, or 
n body compounded in the boweis of the 


earth. | | 
NATURAL Faculty, is that power ariſing 
from the circulation of the blood; or it is 
an action depending chiefly upon the brain, 
whereby the body is nouriſhed, increaſed and 
preſerved by the blood and animal ſpirits ; up- 
on which likewiſe all excretions, digeſtions 
and generations depend. | 
NATURALS {in Phyfich) called Res natu- 
rales, L. In every animal, however fick and 
diſeaſed, there is ſtill remaining ſome 
of life and ſtrength, and the cauſes and effects 
ef them. Theſe are called Naturals. ' 
NATURAL Functions (in the Animal Oe- 
) are thoſe actions whereby things taken 
into the body, are changed and atiimilated, ſo 
as to become parts of the body. 
NATURAL qInclinations, are thoſe ten- 
dences or motions o the mind towards things 
ſeemingly good; which are commonly in a 
greater or leſs degree to all mankind. 
NATURAL Hiſtary, a deſcription of any 
of the natural products of the earth, water 
or air, v. g. beaſts, birds, fiſhes, vegetables, 
minerals, and all fuch phænomena's as at any 
time appear in the material world, as monſters, 
meteors, &c, Ent 
NATURAL Harmony (Mufick) is that pro- 
duced by the natural and eſſential chords of 
To NAT'URALIZE (naturalizare, L..) 
to receive a foreign expreſſion or word into 
the original ſtock of a language. | 


ture in God 


NA'TURE (atura, L.) the ſyſtem of 


3 Eads Saad 36; 4 
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the world, the machine of the univerſe, or 
the aſſemblance of all created” beings ; the 
univerſal eee of all bodies; alſo the 
government of divine providence, directin 
an. oc certain rules and laws. 185 
ATURE (in Meraphyſicks) is the eſſence 
of any incorporeal ms 0 is the. Nature 
of mw Soul to think, of God to be good, and 
the like. | | 
NATURE (with Philoſophers) the prin- 
ciple of all nb beings. fp 2 2555 
NATURE (in Grammar) à term uſed in 
Profodia of a-fyllable that is ſhort or long, 
without any rule in grammar to render it ſo 
by poſition, Se. 7 
{be Laws of NATURE (among Moralifts) 
are mat moſt general and univerſal rule of 
human actions, to which every man is obliged 


to conform, as he is a reaſonable creature, 


It binds the whole body of human race, and 
is not ſubject to change, which is the diſad- 
vantage of poſitives laws. 
Thoſe who ſearch for the Lew of Na- 
himſelf, are divided into two 


parties. | | f ; 

Some place the ſpring of it in the divine 
Will, and thence conclude, that inaſmuch 
as that Will is in the higheſt manner free, 
God may therefore change the law of na- 
ture, : 1 * 
Others ſay, this natural law is founded in 
the juſtice of God, after ſuch an eſſential 
manner, as to expreſs a kind of image of his 


attributes, and thence proceeds the immuta- 


bility of it. 
ATURE (Hieroglypbical'y) was by the 
Egyptians repreſented by a vuiture; ſee Vul- 
ture, And to expreſs the effects of God's 
power in Nature, they painted a man with 
a multitude of hands, ftretching them out 
upon the world. The Nature of Man was 
preſented by a woman having her hair ſtrait 
up, and ſhewing the image of a tree turned 
upſide down. The hair is in lieu of the roots, 
and this intimated that our country was in 
Heaven, frem whence we had our beginning, 
and that thither our affections ought to tend. 
NATURE (with Schoolmen) the eſſence of 
a thing, or the quiddity th 7, e. the at- 
tribute that makes it what it is, as it is tbe 
Nature of the ſoul to think, 
NATURE, is alfo uſed to fignify the eſta- 
bliſhed order and courſe of material things, 


the ſeries or ſecond cauſes, or the Jaws that 1 
God has impoſed upon the motions impreſs d 
by him, as Phyſicks is cbe Study of Nature, and 
Miracles are effe&s above the Power of Nature: eat 
NATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify an 28 the 
gregate of powers pertaining to any boch, . 
eſpecially an animal one, as we ſay Mature ii buf 
ſtrong, weak, &c. and 


NATURE is alſo uſed to ſignify the action of 
providence, the principle of ail things, or th 
ſpiritual being which is diffuſed throughout tht 
whole creation, and moves and acts 1 * 


ur. 
n 28 


or the place were 


bodies, and gives them certain properties, and 
precures certain effects. TIES” 
O22. # © NAVAL Crown (with the 
''-- Romans) a crown of gold or 
' filver, adorned with the figures 
of beaks of ſhips, which it 
was their cuſtom to give as a 
i reward to thoſe who had firſt 
dioarded an enemy's ſhip, See 
NAVAL (naval, F. navi, L.) 1. Con- 
Encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain; 
They that the whole world's monarchy de- 


3 5 
Are to their ports by our bold fleet confin'd. 
„ l e en, to 
As our high veſſels paſs their watry way, 
Let all the nav world due homage pay, 
i + Prior. 
2. Belonging to ſhips. ( | 
Maſters, of ſuch numbers of firong and 
valiant men, at well as of all the naval 
ſtores that furniſh the world. Temple. 
NAVE of a church, the body of the church, 
the people are diſpoſed, 
reaching from the rail or balluſter of the 


Choir to the chief door. ; 


NAUGHTY {(nahtig, Sax.) bad, wick- 
el, WL V 

NAV/IGABLENESS (of aauigabilit, L.) 
capableneſs of beirg ſailed ing. | 
_ NAVU'SEA (in Pbhyſick) a retching and pro- 
penfity, an endeavour to vomit, ariſing from 
a loathing of food, excited by ſome viſcous 
humour that jrritates the ſtomach: — 

NAU'SEA { Anatomically) is defined by 
B:erbaave to be a retrograde, ſpaſmodick mo- 
tion of the maſculous fibres of the oeſophagus, 
ſtomach and inteſtines ; attended with con- 
vulfions of the abdominal muſcles, and the 
Septum tranſuerſum. e 

To NAUSEATE (nauſeo, L.) to loath, 
to reject with diſguſt . 
Old age, with filent pace, comes creep- 

ing on, 5 ; ö & 2 Fo 
Nauſeates the” praiſe, which in her youth 
ſhe won, 


And hates the muſe, by which ſhe was un- 
done, Fi Dryden. 


Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the 


beſt, a | 
Which Nauſeate all and nothing can digeſt, 
1285 . Pope. 

NAU TILus, a petrified ſhell found in the 

earth; in other reſpects like thoſe found in 


the ſea or rivers, 


Surweyor of the NAVY, an officer, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſurvey the ſhips, hulls, maſts 
and rigging; to audit the accounts of carpenters, 


boatſwains, Cc. wi to the royal navy, | 


NAZA'REATE (of Nazarenus, L.) the 


fate and condition of a Nazarite. © 


NAZARITESHIP (of a, Heb. i. e. 
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| Separatiſit) the ftate or condition of a Nazaritez 
this confifted in making a vow of abſtaining 
from wine and all intoxicating liquors ; of let- 
ting the hair grow without cutting, or ſhav- 
ing; of not entering a houſe in which a dead 
corps was; and of not attending any funeral. 
So ſtrict they were, that if any perſon hap- 
pened to die where they were preſent, the 
whole ceremony and conſecration of naxarite - 
ſhip was repeated. CA LOT. 
The time of the ceremony laſted uſually 
eight days, and ſometimes a month, which 
being accompliſhed, the prieſt brought the 
perſon to the door of the temple, and there 
he offered to the Lord a he lamb for a burnt 
offering, and a ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſa- 
crifice, and a ram for a peace offering; there 
were offered alſo loaves and cakes, with wine 
for a drink offering. r 
After this the prieſt, or ſome other pexſon, 
ſhaved the head of the Nazariteat the door of 
the taberpacle, and threw the hair into the 
fire on the altar. Then the prieſt put into the 
hand of the Nazarite the ſhoulder of the ram 
roaſted, with a loaf and a cake, which he 
returned back to the prieſt, and he lifting 
them up in the preſence of the Nazarite, 
offered to the Lord, This nazariteſhip was 
ſometimes temporary, i. e, only for a certain 
time, or perpetual, i. e. for the whole life, by 
which latter they were conſecrated in their in- 
fancy by their parents. 4 5 
NATARITE 7. is uſed in ſcripture, 
NAZ'ARENE S ſometimes to - ſignify 


and ſometimes as a name of contempt to Feſus 
Chriſt and his diſciples or followers; and ſome - 
time for a religious order among the Fexvs, 
who made a vow of nazariteſhip.,- r. 
To NEAL (of on-zlan, Sax.) to make a 
metal ſofter or leſs brittle by heating it in the 
fire, to anneal or ftain, or bake glaſs painted, 
that the colour may go quite through it. 
NEA (of _— Sax.) ſcarce, ſcanty,:de- 
ficient, as neap Trdes. 5 
NEARNESS (neaq and ney ye, Sax.) 
proximity. SMP «7 
NEAT (neat, nyren, Sax. naut, Iſland- 
ick and Scot.) 1. Black cattle, oxen, It is 
commonly uſed collectively. 175 
The ſteer, the beifer, and the calf 
Are all call'd gear. 6 6244 
5 =  Shakeſpear's Winter Tale. 
Smoak preſerveth fleſh; as we ſee in Ba- 
con, neats tongues, and Martlemas beef. 
85 W Bacon s Nat. Hiſt, 
' His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of neat, 
Ard flocks of theep, grew ſhortly twice as 
ge Sardy. 
NEAT (net, F. nitidus, L.) 1, Elegant, 
but without dignity. 
The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little 
quickneſs and paſſion; the expreſſion humble, 


Pope, 


but not florid; eaſy and yet lively. 
Aa2 : 


3—— 


2. Clean; 
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*baſely, or born at Nazareth, a city in Judea; 


yet as pure as the language will afford; ne, 
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2. Cleaply. , lad men f ie under of not 4iſtinguilhing 
© Herbs and other country =, oo I colours. 

tt nana the near-handed Phillis — . | - | Relatzve NECESSITY, * that which places 

Milt. Pan. | a perſon in a real incapacity-of * or not 

3. . ne at ed 3 5 5 acting in thoſe circumſtances, a that ſitu- 


Tuns of ſweet old wines, along the ks | ation he-is found i in, though in other circum- 
Meat and divine drink, kept to chear. withal ſtances, and in another Rate of things, he 
Inez old heart. . might. either act or not act. 
Chapman's Odvſſee; b. 1. Añntecadent NECESSITV (with PBileſ.) is 
NEATLY, elegantly, but: 1 dignts; one that ariſes from an antecedent cauſe ne: 
a, ſprucely. -- ceſſarily operativg, as the riſing of the ſun to- 
To LY an alkar built morrow morning. 
of twelve vaſt French romances _ IA | Concomitant, NECESSITY, ariſes from an 
antecedent; and neceſſary. cauſe z but Shops: | 
- NEAT'NESS (nearnerre, Sax: \cleaviind, on the circumſtances of the effect. 
bend in apparel, houſe, &c. alſo pureneſs, | NECESSITY (neceſſitas, L.) a pagan delty, 


7 
& OO 


unadulteratedneſs. 64.6 bk 21 | the daughter of fortune, the mother of the 
+ NEBU LA, a miſt or fog, L. | deſtinies, and conſtant companion of man 

NEB'ULOUSNESS (of — 15 miſ- / { through his whole life; and to whom, as the 
tineſs, cloudineſs, darkneſs. ; Feign, even Fupiter er himſelf was forced 
- NEB'UVLOUS Stars { Aſtron.) certain fixed || to to ſabmis This Neceſſi Hey was "worlipped a a8 
ſtars of a dull, pale and dim light; ſo, called | a ode by the Heathens. She was 


becauſe the look cloudy, or bring clouds, and preſented with fortune her mother, with 
+ ſetting witk the ſun render the air troubled | brazen. hands, holding bens pins and grgat 

and duſk. coins. 

NE CESSAR in Caſing, js-when there . NECK, Hale averſe. o two in 2 Latin 

is a cauſe from whence an N necef. boek of a Gathick black 50 ene 


aug follow; | perſon, convicted of ſeveral crimes {eſpecial 
NEC ESS ARIN ESS (of Ks BH L. J! manſlaughter, for which he. otherwiſe ſhoul, 
needfolneſs unadvoidableneſs. .. ſofter death) was. formerly. put to read in open 


--.NECES'SITATED {neceſſite, F. ) forced, .| court ; and if the ordinary of Nerugate ſaid, 
Mags + lied. g ligit 7 Cleri cus, 1. e. be reads like a clerk, 


- NECES'SITOUSNESS (of neceſſites, F. ) he was only burnt in the hand and ſet at lider- 
K ndigences poverty. | ty. But now this practice of reading the neck 
NECES'SITY (among. Naturaliſt) i is that {| verſe is quite left off, 

by- which a Being is put into ſuch a condition, NECROL'OGY.. of. ae. dead, ang 

"that ib cannet be in any other. | x5©-, Gr, ) a book kept in ancient times in 

Albſelite NECESSITY (ameng. Naturali Hs; | churches and monaſteries 3 in which the names 

* it is contrary to the very nature and | of the benefactors were xegiſtred ; the time 

principles E che thing to beotherwiſe. 0 Jof their death, and alſo the days of the com- 

Simple ab ſalute NECESSITY .(in- Meta- memoration. 

phyſicts) is which upon ne terms or con- |} NE/TROMANCY, the Pagans had an | 
ditions will permit a thing to be in another | imagination, that none but ſuch as were 

condition than it is in. This does not com- | ſnatched away before their time, or that bad 

port with any but an independent Being, as | killed themſelves, were liable to hae the 

4 Sud himſelf. _ | myſteries of that art practiſed, upon them; ; 

ET Reſpe: ive abſolute NECESSITY. (with: they ſuppoſing that ſuch perſons ſouls were 

| Metaphyſieians), is when s thing; will continue | ledged., upon the confizes. of the world, not 

as ĩt is according to the order of creation, aud | being able to reach to the utmoſt bounds of 

the ſett ed courſe of ſecond: cauſes. the infernal ſhades, where, they fancied the 

| Phyfica/* NECESSITY ; (in Pbileſ. ) is the ſpirits of none were ſettled but thoſe who 

. = want of principle or natural means necefary | died after manhood, parted naturally with 

. to act; called alſo. x. ee or natural Im. their bodies, and bac the Joon. of * 
; | - patence, © : | gular funeral, 

1 Moral NECESSITY 105 Phil . is 8 a| Thele vetiomancers fornetimespour'd' warm 
> great difficulty, ſuch as that which ariſes from | blood upon the corpſe, and ſometimes made 
| a long habitude, a ſtrong inchnation or. vio | uſe of the veins of a dead mani in order to ob- 

# lent paſhon. n ti dain an anſwer of what they want 
= - Abſolute NECESSITY 7 is that "which By this art is ſometimes ed? 230 to fignify 
| Simple. NECESSITY F had no depend- enchantments of all kinds, and the pletences 
ence on any ſtate or conjuncture, or any par- of cauſing and curing leaſes, Se. Without 
ticular ſituation of things; but is found every | natural means. 
i PE and in all the circumflances in which NE!CROMANCERS, . wee dete 
che N can be ſuppoſed 3 5 as a l 2 ſuppoſed to have communication with 5 
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or devils, who dictäted to them the anſwers | | 


that they were to make to enquirers. 


NE/CROSIS (in Theology) 2 mortifying of 
country in Africa, ſo named from the river 
Niger that runs thro it, between Guinea and 


corrupt affe ctions. 


| Magnetical NEEDLE (in Navigation, Kc.) 
2a needle touched with a load · ſtone, and ſuſ- 
pended on a pivot or centre; on which, play- | 
ing at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain points 


- in and under the horizon, 


them; and 
two extremes, 
points of the orion. 


called, deed-nzep or dead-ne 


or uttered. 


infli 


omit by careleſneſs. 


poſtpone, © 
I have been long a Dower, but 1 truſt 


My abſence doth nepled 1 no cbs deſign, 
deen con- 
ö 47 5 


1. Inſtance | 


Which 2 r 3 


NEGL ICT: "ad Kaur, L.) 
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Horizontal NE EDLE, is one equally bal- 
lanced on each fide the pivot which ſuſtains |, 
Chick playing horizontally by its they take, men, women and children, they 


dint out the north and ſouth 


NEEP Tides (with Mariners) are thoſe 40 
which fall out when the moon is in the mid - 
dle of the ſecond and laſt quarter; which are 
four days before the full or change, and are 


NE/F ANDOUSNESS (of nefandus, Tic} 


horribleneſs, wickedneſs not to be mentioned | 
| dinary largeneſs, and of divers colours. 


NEFA'RIOUSNESS (of nefarius, L. J iet 
wickedneſs, villainouſneſs, abominableneſs, 
NEG'ATIVE Pains (in Lew) is 3 being it 
excluded from honours and dignities, Oc. with - 
out the having any direct and pohtive pains |, 
"To! NEGLECT (neglectus, 1.0 2. To || 
If he —_—_ to hear them, tell 1. unto the 
church, xviii. 7 ; 


Te 
2, To treat with ſcornful heedleſneſs; 3. to | 


of inattention: 2. careleſs treatment, Kot 


NE 
NEGO!TIATED (negotiatus,” L.) tran- 


ſacted, managed 0 way of traffick. 
NE "GROES, called of Nigritia, a 


| Zaara, and having the Atlantict ocean on 
the welt, It contains 14 kingdoms, the peo-, 
4 of which are black, with ſhort woo!ly 

air on their heads, and are commonly witn 
us called black moors; who are continually at 
war one with another, and all the. priſoners 


; ſelf to other Africans, or to the e 
Kc. for ſlaves, and they are fold to t 

: Engliſh, French, Dutch and Spaniards, and 
j tranſported into the colonies of America, to 


| geries, and dig in the mines. | 

Their chief fogd.is a root called Guames, 
| and a kind of 'cheſnuts called Gores; beans of 
a a bright red colour, and peaſe of an extraor- 


They have no vines, and conſequently no 
i of palms, by chopping and making incifions 


in the trunks of them with a hatchet, from 
- whence diftils a Juice, which i at firſt very 


'|' ſweet, and in three or four days becomes pret- 


ty ſtrong, but by reaſon of the heat of the 

climate turns ſour in 14 days. 

| Some of thoſe who live near the ſea coaſts 
are a little civilized by converſation with the 

to Europeans, and ſome of them have embraced. 

;chriſtianity, but the others who live higher 

up the country are ſavage and brutal. 


| NEHILOTH TDI Heb.) this word is 
found at the beginning cf the goth pſalm, 
1 _— is ſuppoſed kn bgnify the dances or the 
utes, - $ 
{This pfalm is addreffed to the-maſter who 


. | preſided over the dancers, which were exer- 
: 4 ieee 835 > 7 faint Fo 2 fl. eiſed in certain religious ceremonies, or to 
4 late, which I have rather blamed as my own” 8 of muſtek whi ich A Boy 
3 HY of nan. = # POE, Proxencn | To NEIGH-(hnzzan, Sax. gegen, Dut.) 
. bat s 5 King Le: > Bhs 1 to utter the voice of a horſe or mare. 
| ve” ; 
of EF 0 Not a wild and wanton herd, 
15 3· Negligence, frequency 45 8 | 3f Or face of youthful and unhandled colts, 
ho | Remtein tim, fte eic, ebe mad bounde, bellowing and neighing 
ich bud. . 
re· END] — e Run up the ridges of the rckes amain 1 75 
| 1 State of: bejng.umezarded, 5 And wn. ſhrill neighings all the | oh 
BUY OS plain. 
05 Reſcue my poar remains from vile negleF, A The 0 rous "horſe; that 8b wild, 
ob- With virgin honours-let my herſe be deck? ye | Neighs on che hills 40 dares the angry lion. 
ow. And decent emblem. Frier | aud. 
5 J — N heedleſs, careſs, We — deinen gage, Sax.) iT Oni 
8 N. Moral 1 offerin bbemtelees to che ho lives near to another: 2. ope w o lives 
we ſenſes, but 8 * to the — 3 2 another, 5 5 8 * 
imes N people are neglectſul of 44 4 e — r —_— intimate, ; 
irits t ey pit apt to think wants nothing . "To. > NEIGHBOUR, 5 1. adjoin to, Z 
ol 12 L ava pip er. E 0 confine s. 
„ 7 . — —— — The 


; cultivate the ground do all manner of drud- 


wine, but what is got from certain ſpecies 
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NE 


rawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
Ne berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour d by fruit of baſer quality, _ 
| | ; 1 Shake. nty V. 
2. To acquaint with, to make near to. 
| NEKIR 7 (among the Mabometans) an 
NE'KER & angel, which they fancy, to- 


gether with another, called Munker, holding 


a great mace in their hands, go to the graves 


of the dead, and examine them of their faith; 
and if they find them Muſſclmen, i. e. true lil 
8 (in Mabemet, &c.) they permit them 
t Or.) one newly married. 


lie at reſt; and beheld heaven through a 
little window, till the day of judgment (it 
being their notion, that all ſouls lie 
in, the graves with their bodies till the day 
of judgment) but if theſe Muſſelmen them- 
ſelves ſhould miſtake the angels, by reaſon 
of their magnitude, for God, and worſhip 


them, then they give them a blow with their 


mace, and they are ſhut up blind in the grave, 
and don't ſee any thing of Heaven. 
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a temple ; and alſo Rbamnufia of Rbamnut, 
the place where this temple was, L. She way 
09 as juſtice is, with a ſword in one 
nand, and a pair of ſcales in the other, with 
a ſad countenance, and piercing eyes, of with 
a bridle and ruler, | 

NEMOROYITY (e, L.) fulneſs 
of woods and groves. 

NENU'THAR, a flower called a water- 


illy. | 
 NEOG/AMIST (neogamas, L. vieyau®-, 


ning of the lunar month, which the Ferws 
| obſerved as a great feſtival. The Sanbedrin 
appointed two men to watch and diſcover the 
appearing of the new moon, who having m̃ade 
| their report, they cauſed publication to be 
made, that day the new moon was begun; 


NEOMENIA (veopunria, Gr.) the rw 


but fince the deſtruction of the temple, the 
| Fexws have had annually almanacks, or ephe- 


NRMELAN Games (ſo called of the wood | meriſſes printed, to inforth them of the new 
Nemea in Achaia, where Hercules ſlew a and full moon, their faſts and feſtivals, the 


mighty lion) ſolemn games inſtituted in honour 
of Hercules, The exerciſes uſed were run- 
ning with horſes, foot races, fighting with 
whirl-bars, quoiting, wreſtling, darting, and 
ſhooting. And the reward of him that came 
off victor, was at firſt a crown made of an 


olive branch; but afterwards a garland of 


n 5 

NEMESIS (of , RNaretewag, Gr. 7, e. 
a diftribution to every one according to juſtice) 
the daughter of Jupiter and of Neceſſity, the 


godddeſs of puniſhment or revenge, called alſo 


* 1 * 


ſeaſons of the year, Cc. 
NEOTRO PHV (meotropium, L. of ne- 
rea pee r vewy eee Gr.) a houſe where 
young perſons are brought up. 
NE'PIER's Bones 7 (ſo called from the 
NEPIER's Rods 5 lord Nepiet or Neper, 


Baron of Merchiftos in Scotland, the inventor 


" them) certain 1 rods, made either 
ivory, wood, or ips of paſte · board 
which ſerve to perform multiplication by ad- 
dition, and diviſion by ſubſtraction. ; 


They are rods, plates, or Lamellæ of 
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| Adraftia from Alf ae, who firſt bullt her 
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Wed, Metal, Paſte- board, or other matter 
of an oblong form (as in the table) and each 
divided into 9 little py z. each of which is 
reſolved into two tables diagonally, 

In theſe little ſquares are written the num- 
bers of the multiplication table, in ſuch order, 
as that the units, or right hand figures, are 
found in the right hand triangle, and the tens 
on the left hand figures, in the left hand tri- 
angle; ſee the tab E. 

The uſe of them in multiplication. 
To multiply any given number by another, 
diſpoſe the Lamellæ in ſuch order, that the 
top figures may exhibit the multiplicand; and 


multiplicator: and write out the other numbers 


which correſpond to it in the ſquares of the | 


other Lamel/#, adding the ſeveral numbers 


which occur in the ſame rhumb together and | 


their ſums. And after the ſame manner 
write out the other numbers which correſpond 
to the other figures of the multiplicator ; and 
diſpoſe them under one another as in the com - 
mon multiplication ; and then add the ſeveral 
numbers into one ſum. | 

5 As for example, 

If 6123 is to be multiplied by 365, having 
tabulated the multiplicator, the ſeveral pro- 
ducts thereof into each figure of the multiplier 
you are directed to by the inden; which being 
added together (reſpe& being had to the due 
placing their ſum) is 2179788, which is the 
product of 6123 by 356. 


6123 
356 


36738 
30615 
13369 


2179788 


The uſe of Nepier's bones in diviſion. 

Diſpoſe the Lamelliz ſo, that the upper fi- 
gures may exhibit the diviſor, to rheſe join 
the Lamella of units on the left hand. De- 
ſcend under the diviſor till you come to thoſe 
figures of the dividend, wherein it is firſt re- 
quired how oft the diviſor is found, or at leaft 
the next leſs number, which is to be fub- 
ſtracted from the dividend, and write down 
the number correſponding. to this in the place 
of units for a quotient, - Determine the other 
parts of the quotient after, the ſame manner, 
and the diviſion a” be compleated. | 

At for example, __ 

Having diſpoſed the Lamellæ, or tabulated 
the diviſor 6124, I ſee that 6123 cannot de 
had in 2179; therefore I n and 
on the rods finding a number that is equal, 
or next leſs to 21797» which is 18369; that 


ö 


|; 
; 


- 


join the Lamelle of units on the left hand, | 
in which ſeek the right hand figure of the |. 


3. Deſ 
All the 


1 l 


and. there ſts 28 z to which add 3, the 
next figure of the dividend, and ſeek again 


on the rod for it, or the next Jeſs, which 
being found to be 5 times, ſet g in the quo- 
tient, and ſy 30615 from 34288, and 
their refts 3673; to which add 8 the laſs 
figure in the diviend, and finding it to be 6. 


times the diviſor, ſet 6 in the quotient. 


| 

13369 
34288 
30615 


36738 
36733 


| 00000 
NEPPTA (with Boran.) the herb nepy. 


cats- mint or calamint, L. | 
NEPHA/LIA (NA, Gr.) the feats 
of ſober nin, a feaft and facrifice of the 
Greeks, on which the Athenians offered a. 
drink made of water and honey to the Sur, 
Moon, Mercury; the Nymphbs, Venus and 
Aurora, They burnt with theſe all woods, 
except that of the vine, mulberry and fig- 
tree, which they did not offer in this ſober 
feaſt, they being ſymbols of drankenaeſs. 
NEPHEW (nepos, L. ac, F.) 2. The: 
ſon of a brother or fifter, 
Immortal offspring of my brother Joe; 
My brighteſt nepbeww, and whom beft I love, 


I aſk, whether in the inheriting of this 
preternatural power, the grandſon by a daugh- 
ter, ns LE TINY 


2. The Out of — 

With what intent they were firſt publiſhed, 
thoſe words of the nepbew of Feſas do plainly 
enough fignify, after that my grandfather 

cſus had given himſelf to the reading of the 

aw and the prophets, and other books of ous 

fathers, and had gotten therein ſufficicng 
judgment, he propoſed alſo to write ſomething . 
pertaining to learning and wiſdom, 

a Her fire at length is kind, 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's caſe, 


he ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 

By due ſucceſs, and all their nepbetus late, 

Evea thrice eleven deſcenta the crown retaim d. 
1 1 


6123) 2179788 (35 


4 


tigue, F.) 1. Belonging to the organs: 


4 


is, 3 times the divi ſet zi the quotient, 
and ſubſtract 18 369 from the figures above, 


* ay 
e 
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urine.” 2. Troubled with the ſtone. 
ö The diet of nephritic perſans ought _— 
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black, and ſometimes yellow. 


3 

l 1 
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NE 


foch as is oppoſite to the allaleſcent nature of 
the ſalts in theic blood 


Arbuth, on Aliment, | 


3. Good againſt the Kone, - 

The nepbritic ſtone is commonly of an uni- 
form duſky green; but ſome. ſamples 1 have 
ſeen of it that” are variegated with white, 


Woodward"s Mert. Foſſ. 

NEPOTISM (nepotiſme, F. nepos, L.) 
fondneſs for nephews, 

To this humour of nepotiſm Rome owes 
Its preſent ſplendor ; for it would have been 
impoſſible to have furniſhed out ſo many 
glorious palaces with ſuch a profuſion of pic- 


tures and ſtatues, had not the riches of the 


people fallen into different families. 


Aadiſen on Italy. 1 


NEPTUNA!LIA » feſtivals celebrated by 
the ancients in honour of Neptune. 
NEPTUNE (of nando i. e. ſwimming, or 


of nubends, L. f. e. covering, bechuſe the fea 
covers the earth, or as others ſay, from the 
| Lybizn, or the Egyptian word nepbia, fig- 


nifyiog capes, promontories, and the waſtes 
or extremities of the ground or ſea.) The 
Greeks call him mot wv, from the Phanician 


| word Poſedoni, a breaker or deſtroyer of ſhips, 


Neptune according to the ancients was one 

the children of Saturn, who at the divifion of 
the world, among him and his brethren, 
had the command of the ſea allotted to him: 
bis ſcepter was a trident ; he bears a trident in- 
ſtead of a ſcepter, becauſe fiſhermen in fiſhing |! 


make frequent uſe of a trident; or becauſe 


this three - forked inſtrument is very apt or fit 
for ſtirring the earth. And his chariot a 


great ſea · ſnelſ, drawn either by whales or ſea 
monſters; or by horſes, whoſe lower parts | 


were thoſe of a fiſh. His wife was called Am- 
bitrite, becauſe the ſea does compaſs the earth, 
He is feigned to have taught men theuſe of an 
horſe, which he cauſed tv come forth of the 
earth, by a blow of his trident, - at the diſpute 


that he had with Minerva, about giving 2 


name to the city of Athens, in the Areopagus; 
as an olive - tree did from Minerva's ſtriking 
tke rock with her ſpear : but becauſe he had 


engaged himſelf in a conſpiracy againſt Jupiter, 
he was confin'd to the earth, and being under. 


ſtrait” circumſtances, was rkeeftaten to offer 
himſelf to the ſervice of Laomedon,. to help 
him to build the city of Troy. The Tritons, 
which were Half men and half dolphins, were 
his children, who attending him, founding 
ſhell-trampets. ' By his converſation with the 


earth, he begot the Harpies, monſters that 


bad the faces of maids, but bodies like vul- 
tures,” with wings ard claws on their hands 
and feet; and whatſoever they touched was 
infected and ſpoiled; and Vetter came 
near them they ole. 

Neptune was'a god in grout: after with the 
Romans, not only as they thought him to have 


the command of one of the ee 3 50 be- | 


© | Sabine virgins. ' 


ey 
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beginning of 
| a ſcarcity of women in the city, to ſteal the 


: horſes ; and in acknowledgment of the bene. 
| fit their empire had received from horſes, — 
! inftituted horſe-races in honour of him. He 


had a famous temple in Rome, inriched with 


the ſpoils of many ſea victories; but Avgfu 
the emperor, cauſed his ftatue to be pulled 
down „ becauſe he was thought to have raiſed a 
+ tempeſt againſt him at fea, where he was like 
to have been drowned, 


power and virtue, which is contained in 
' moiſture. 

Neptune is called qyvraxui®-, beckpſe al 
things which the earth produces are done 
by the power and efficacy of moiſture, He is 
alle called Eucix bo rice xo, Exec iy ion, and 
Tinas roęa din, all Which epithets fignify a 
| mover of the earth. For the ſpirit which is 
in the bowels of the earth, being pent up in 
narrow ftreights, feelæ for paſſage out, and 
burſting out, they move and break the earth: 
fand ng Span James makes a bel- 
lowi : \ 
N NEPTUNE ie Paths; Ke.) is repre- 
ſented clad in 'a mantle of Jue or ſea green, 
trimmed with filver, with long hoary hair, 
iriding in a blue chariot, drawn by monſtrous 
fi ſhes, or elſe on the back of a do! phin, hold - 
ing in his hand a filvertrident. . 
NE'REIDS (the daughters of Nereus) mer- 
"maids or fiſhes, the fiſhes, the upper part of 
which reſembles a beautiful woman, and the 

reſt a fiſh, 9 

NE'REUS (of wege be, Gr.) one of the poe · 
tical deities of the ſea; the ſon of Oceanus 
and A who married his fifler Doris, and 
whom they malte to have fifty davghters, call- 
ed Nereids. The moral of which fable is 
fifty particular ſeas, being parts of the main 
ſea itſelf. | 

NEREUS, is the fea, It is Abe of 
ans rd veiSaiy i. e. of ſwimming, becauſe 
we ſwim through the fea, They repreſeot 
Nereus as an old man, becauſe the froth of 
the ſea repreſents hoary-headedneſs.. For Leu- 
cot hoe, who is the daughter of Nereus, inti- 
mated ſomething of that matter, as much as 
9 the whiteneſs of frotu. ; 

' NER!GAL (i. e. in the Samaritan language, 
a cock) an idol of the ſan, brought into Sa- 
maria from Perſia, and worlkipped in the 
form of a cock. + . 


NERO ar £970, Hebrew) a . 
fire, "which tlie Per Aan Magi preſerved 9 0 0 
an altar in hondur of the 5, and the lights 
of the firmament. This fire Was alw ys. 
kept burning, like the veſtal fire of the Ro- 
mans; whenſoeyer they meddled with this 
bie, they uſed to ling a in W of why 


— 


| cauſe, they ay. he: adviſed them, in the fir 
their empire, whien there was. 


He was called Hippus and 
Equeſter,' becauſe he taught men the uſe of 


So that Neptune is the ſame with that. 
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Fane, \Vhe Jon: writers affirm, that this 
was t 
that Abrabam was obliged to quit that coun- 


nerves whick ariſe. behind the Tees, and 
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e god adored in Ur of the Chaldees, and 
try, becauſe he would not conform to that 
idolatry. . The Perſians were wont to dedicate 
to the ſun a chariot and horſes, and to adore 
that glorious light every morning. The Ma- 
hometans do ſtill ſeem to perform ſome kind of 
devotion to the riſing ſun, ſaluting it aſſoon as 
they ſee it with great humility, and purifying | 
themſelves by waſhing. The Cha/deans were 
wont to burn themſelves in. honour of Nergal. 
And Curtius tells us, that Alexander was an 
eye witneſs of this madneſs. The perſon to 
be thus ſacrificed, took | his farewel. of his 
friends in à publick banquet z and after he 
was reduced to aſhes (ſome writers ſay) the 
cunning prieſts cauſed the devil to appear in 
his ſhape to his acquaintance, and relate to 
them ſtrange tories of the other world. 
. NERION (8B any) the roſe laurel. 
' NERVE (nervas, L.) or ſinew, a white, 
round, long body, compoſed of ſeveral threads 
or fibres; deriving its origin from the brain 


or the ſpinal marrow ;/ and diſtinguiſhed thro” | 


all the parts of the body; ſerving for the con- 
veyence of the animal ſpirits, for the- per- 
formance of ſenſation or motion. 


The nerves. do ordinarily accompany. the 


arteries through all the body; they have alſo 
blood veſſels, as the other parts of the body. 
Wherever any nerves ſends out a branch, or 
receives one from another, or where-two nerves 
Join together, there is generally a ganglio or 
plexun. 
' Olfaftory NERVES, called by anatomiſts 
Par Olfactorium, i. e. the olfactory pair, they 
ariſe in the fore part of the brain, a little be- 
ow the Os Frontts, and are pretty thick near 
the Os Cribroſum, and are there called Proceſſus . 
Papillares; when they have made their way, 
thro* the Os Cribroſum, they are diſtributed | 
throughout the membranes. of the noſe ; 
their uſe being in the ſenſation of Smelling. 
Optick NERVES ( Anat.) are nerves 7 $58 | 
paſs through the ſkull, in two perforations of 
the baſis of it, a little above the Sella Eguina, 
from whence they, proceed to the tunicks of 
the eye, whereof the R tina, which is ſuppoſed 
to receive the objects of viſion, is an exten-: 
ſion of the inner or medullary part alone. 
Patbetick NERVES (Anat.) are certain 


o 


paſs out of the ſkull at the Foramen of the for-. 
mer pair, and ſpend themſelves whoily on the 
trochlear muſcle. . _ BR ge OY 
. Intercoflal NERVES ( Arar.) are compoſed. 
of nervous filaments, deriv'd partly from the 
brain, "viz. the branches of the fifth and ſixth 
pair, and arty from the ſpinal mar:ow, by 
thoſe branches they receive from the vertebral 
der ee | | 
Cervical NERVES {Anar.) theſe conſiſt of 
ſeven pair, the firſt and ſecond pair ariſe be- 
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neck; the. ſecond pair contributes he mai 
branch towards the formation of the diapbrag- 
matick Nerves ; the three laſt pair of the 5 5 
joining with the two firſt of the Dorſum or 
Thorax, makes the Brachial Nerven. 
Dorſal NERVES (Anat.) are 12 in num- 
ber, theſe contribute to the Brachial Nerves, 
all except the two uppet pair, and are general] 
diſtributed into the intercoſtal abbominal muſ- 
cles, the; Pleura, and the external parts of 
the Therm”... w ̃ ÜF f 
. The Lumbal NERVES (Auatomy] of theſe 
there are five pair, the firſt of which ſends 
two branches to the lower fide of the dia- 
phragm ; the ſecond ſome twigs to the genital 
parts; and others, as well as the three follow- 
ing, togive the firſt roots to the crural Nerves. 
The xeit of the branches of the lumbal nerves, 
are diſtributed into the muſcles of the loins 
and adjacent parts, 1 
' "Brachial NERVES (Anat.) are produced 
partly from the Cervical, and partly from the 
Dorſal. After the ſeveral branches, where- 


| of theſe nerves are compoſed, have been vari- 
duſly complicated and united, they run a lit- 


tle way in a trunk, and then divide again 
into ſeveral branches, and ate varioufly diſtri: 
buted in the muſcles of the {kin and arms. 
The-Crural NERVES (Anatomy) are com- 
pos'd of an union of fix or ſeven pair, wiz. 
the three laſt of the L:mbal, and the three 
or four firſt, of the Qs. Sacrum. This is the 
largeſt and firmeſt trunk in the body. Theſe 
ſpend their upper branches on the muſcles of 
the thigh and ſkin, as far as to the knee, and 
then proceed in a trunk downwards, 8 
ſends forth its branches to the extremities of 
bea, een NERVES (Anatomy) theſs 
Diapbragmatick NERVES (Anatom e 
„„ the . A theſe 
nerves have joined in a trunk, they run through 
the Mediaſlinum, and arriving at the Dia- 
pbragm, they ſend out ſeveral branches, ſome 
of them into the muſcular, and others into 
he tendinous part df it, „ 47 
NERVES (A, cbitect.) are the moulding 


ariſe from the branches of Ogives, and croſs 
each other diagonally in Gatbict vaults, and 
ſerve, to ſeparate the netyous. ſpirit. See 
Pendentives, Ee no os Song, 
 NER'/VOUSNESS, fulnefs of nerves, ſi- 
| newineſs, ftrength, Sc. 2 22 $5515 
NERVOUS Juice or Spirit, is a pure, 
ſubril, volatile humour, commonly called the 
Anima Spirits ; ſecreted from: the arterial 
blood in the cortical parts of the brain, collec- 
ted in the megdul/a oblongata, and driven thence 
by the force of the heart, into the cavities of 
the nerves; to be by them conveyed through- 
out the body, for the purpoſes of ſenſation 
and animal motion. 3233 
To NESTLE (from neyv, Sox. a neſt.) 


tween the firſt and ſecond Vertebra of the 


$ 


a bird in her neſt. 


| Flutt'ring 


of the projecting arches of vaults; or ſuch as 


to ſettle, to harbour, to lie cloſe and ſoug, as 
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Thatering there they ele near the throne, {| - NETH/ERI 8. The lower \ 
And NF upon Ae, their own. | or that part of it next to the ſea ; ſo called 
| FIN 9 . | by reaſon of its ituatien, lying between 
Marke where the ky directors creep, | France, Lorrain, Germany, and the occan, 
Nor to the ſhore approach too nigh; _ It is divided into 1 provinges, 4 of which 
The monſters ef in the deer 1 _ r . err. Lug- 
To ſeize you in your | dy. . rp and Guelderland ; 5 are earldome, viz, 
de N Ja "Miſe. Flanders, Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, 


To NESTLE, to houſe, as in a neft. | Namure and Zutpben; and 5 batronies, viz, 
| Pcoor heart! | oft Friezland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Over Jil 
That Jahour'ſt yet to e thee, and Groningen, 
Thou think" by hov* ring here to yet a part, Theſe were formerly governed by diſtinct 
In a forbidding or forbidden tre. I | lords'or princes, but were all united under 
N Dont. Philip the Coed, duke of Burgundy; who 


Cupid found a downy bed, JI left them to his ſon "Charles the Hardy, who 
And 5 % in his little head, being killed at Naneyin 1477, the 17 ny 
Frier. | vinces fell to hie only daughter Mary of Bur- 


2. To cheriſh, as a bird her ee 5 ” 


Fr who by marrying with Maximilian the 
"This Abacus, ſo highly is endear 


rſt, carried them into the houſe of Auſtria, 
To this Minerva, that het hand is ever in The kings of France pretended a right to 
| his deede, | - Artois," Flanders, &c, In the reign of king 
- She, like his mother, ales him. © | Philip II. of Spain, William of Naſſeu, prince 
8 Chapman's Ili of Orange, and ſeveral other difcontented no- 
 NESTORIANS (fo called of Nefor: blemen gave beginning to thoſe diſturbances ; 
fometime biſhop of Conflantinople) a particuTy which terminated in the loſs of Holland, and 
lar ſe& of Chriftians, who, according to the | thoſe other countries known by the name of 
general train of Church Hiſtorians, has been | the United Provinces ; occafiorfed by the dread 
| a8 an heretick ; for aſſerting that | of the inquiſition, the unſupportable rigour 
tho* the Virgin Mary was the mother of | of the government of the duke of Ava,” and 
Feſus Chrift as a man, yet the was not the | the violent encroachments of the Spaniards 
mother of God, becauſe no human creature | upon the liberties and privileges of the coun- 
could impart that to another which ſhe had | tries. 
not herſelf; that God was united to Chrit | NEVIERMORE (nzpnmen, Sax.) never, 
under one perfon, but remained as diſtinct in ¶ at no time. DE 
nature and efſerice, as tho” he never had been | NEUROG/RAPHY (wigor, and 9g pa, 
wnited at all; that ſuch union made no alte - Gr.) a deſcription of the nerves. _ 
ration at all in the human nature; but that [| NEUTTHA (with Chymiſts) a litttle ſkin 
he was ſubject to the fame paſſions of love growing to the ears or eyes of newborn in- 
and hatred, pleafure and pain, Fc. as other | fants. 
men have, only they were better regulated, | NEUTRAL (neatralis, L.) neither of the 
and more properly apply'd than by ordinary | one or the other. i | 
men. The generality of Chriſtians in the NEU'TRALITY (neutralite, F.) a being 
Levent, go under this name. They admini- | neuter, the ſtate or condition of one who is 
ter the ſacrament with leavened bread, and | neuter, a middle condition between a friend 
in both kinds, give the'r prieſts leave to mar- and an enemy. | h 
ry, and uſe neither condemnation nor auri- | NEU!/TRALNESS, neutrality, the not be- 
cular confeſſion. | ing of either party. 
NETE Hyperbeleon (vntn regte, 7. ce. | NEW (newyd, Welch, neop, Sax. neuf, F.) 
the laſt of the higheſt chords) the name of | x. Not old, freſh, lately produced, made or 
the higheſt aud moſt acute of the chords of | had, novel, it is uſed of things; as, yourg 
the ancient lyre, or the ancient ſcale, or dia- | of perſons. '  _ 
gramma ; and anſwered to the A, mi, la, of | What's the neweſt grief? = 
the third octave of the organ or modern ſyſ- | That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker; 
tem. Wo pe ig Each minute teems a new Weh . 
 Diazeugmenon (vexrn KaZrvyqpiron, | e Sbaleſ. Mackbets. 
the laſt of the ſeparate . ſc. nah the ] . Do not all men complain. i little we 
name of the chords of the ancient lyre, an- know, and how much is ſtill unknown! and 
ſwering to E, i, mi, of the third octave of | can we ever know more, unleſs ſomething 
the organ, &c. _ neqv be diſcoyered ? | Burnet 
NETE Synemmenon (vnrn cute, the | 2. Modern, of the preſent time.” : 
laſt of thoſe added, ſc. Chord) the name of | Whoever converſes much among old books, 
the bigheft chord of a tetrachord of the Grze# | will be ſomething hard to pleaſe among nerv. 
ſyſtem, added to make the 5 ſoft, fall be- | - Temple's Miſcel. 
tween, the Meſe and the Parameſe, i, e, be- 3. Not antiquated, having the effect of no- 
een la a d fi. | FE 5 | velty. . i a 33 = 
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_ neſs, freſhneſs, &c. 


| o different perſons; ſome authors under this 
5 


ed thereon, and the new ſolution of Pharao- 


Where Tatius, as is related, 
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There names inſerib'd unnumber' d ages paſt, 
From time's firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall 
a laſt, 
Theſe ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of 
days. | Pope, 
4. Not habituated, not familiar. _ 
Such aſſemblies, tho“ had for religion's 
fake, may ſerve the turn of hereticks, ard 
ſuch as privily will inftil their poiſon into 
new minds. Hooker. 9 
Seiz'd with wonder and delight, | 
Gaz'd all around me, netou to the tranſporting. 
ſight. Dryden. 
NE'W Tear's Gift, a preſent made on the 
firſt of Fanwary, a cuſtom now in uſe among 
us, which we derived from the Romans, who | 
offered preſents to the emperors in the Capitol, 
altho* they were abſent. we 8 
NEW/NESS (of ni pene yye, Sax.) late- 


x 


NEWIEL. (in Arcbitecture) is the upright 
poſt that the winding ſtairs turn round about. 
NEW!'T, a ſmall fort of lizard. 

 NEWTO'NIAN Philoſophy, the doctr 
of the univerſe, and particularly of the hea- 
venly bodies; their laws, affections, Co. as 
delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton. 

This philoſophy is underſtood differently 


iloſophy including all the corpuſcular phi- 
loſophy, confidered as it now ſtands corrected 
and reformed by the diſcoveries and improve | 
ments that Sir Iſaac Newton has made in ſe- 
veral parts of it; and in this ſenſe it ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed to the Cartefian, Peripa- 
cetick, and ancient Corprſcular philoſophy. 

Qthers underftand by it the method or order 
that Sir Iſaac Newton has obſery'd in philo- 
ſophizing, wiz. the reaſoning and drawing of 
concluſions directly from Phanomena, exclu- 
five of all previous Hypotheſes ; the beginning 
from ſimple principles; deducing the firſt. 
powers and laws of nature from a few ſelect 
phenomena, and then applying thoſe laws, 
&c. to account for other thingy in which 
it is the ſame with experimental exp 

Others underſtand byit a philoſophy, where- 


by phyfical bodies are confidered mathemati- | 


cally, and where geometry and mechanicks 
are emplggad. to the ſolution of phanomena. 
And in this ſenſe it is the ſame with mecha- 
nical and mathematical philoſopby. Wy 
Others mean by the Newtoman Philoſophy, 
the new principles which Sir Iſaac Newton | 
has brought into the new ſyſtem that is found- 


mena deduced there-from, 

NEW Year's Gift, preſents made upon the 
firſt day of every new year; the original of 
which cuſtom is aſcribed to Romulus and Ta- 
tius king of the Sabines, who governed jointly 
in Rome, in about the 7th your of that city ; 

aving on the firſt 


* 1 


out of the foreſt of the goddeſs Strenia, in 
| token 2 luck 12 cuſtom, and 


| gave the name of Strenæ to thoſe preſer ts. 


The Romans made this an holiday in honour 
of Janus, offering ſacrifices to him; and the 
people went in crowds to mount Tarpiæ, wheie 
Janus had an altar, cloathed with new cloaths, 
and choſe to begin their reſpective employs or 
works on this day; they wiſh'd one another 
good luck, and were careſul not to ſpe 
any thing that was provoking or ill-natured. 
The common preſents among people of 


the lower rank, were dates, figs, and honey, 


which they uſually covered with leaf gold ; 
and thoſe who were under the protection of 
great men uſually added a piece of money. 
In the reign of Auguflus, the Senators, 
Gentry and Populace were wont to bring him 
Strenæ, or new years gifts; and if he were 


pitol. : | 
From the Romans this cuſtom was taken 


| by the Greets, ard from the Heathens by the 


Chriſtians; who very early came into the 
practice of making preſents to the magiſtrates ; 
and the cuſtom is fill retained ag a token of 


friendſhip, love and 


whence a Nias Hawk, is one newly taken 
out of the neſt, and not able to help herſelf. 
06 alſo our word Niſzy, for a fiily per- 
on. : N 

NICE (rere, Sax. ſoft.) 1. Accurate in 
judgment, to minute exactneſa, ſuperfluouſl 
exact. It is often uſed to expreſs a culpab 
delicacy. | 


Thus criticks, of leſs judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but zice, 
Form ſhort ideas, and offend in arts, 
As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. 
Pope on Crit. 
Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's 
TR... Pape. 
2. Delicate, ſcrupulouſly and minutely cau- 
dious. ee, ; 
Dear love! continue nice andrghaſte ; 
For it you yield you do. me Wrong; 
Let duller wits to love's end haſte, 
I have enough to woo thee long. + 


Of honour men at firft like women nice 
Raiſe maiden ſeruples at unpractis d vice. 
| ; E. Halifax, 


Vaied his bounty ſo with new delights, 

As may compare with heaven ; and to taſte, 
Think not I ſhall be nice. . 

” BO | Milt. Par. Loft. 


Angular NICHE, one formed in the cor- 
ner ot a building. 
Greund NICHE, one which inftead of bear- 


of January been preſented with ſome boughs 
January been preſentec * 


| 


"FS: | ing 


not in the city they carried them to the ca- 


NIAS (of nias, F.) fiople, filly, fooliſh : 


Such a man was Argalus, 2s hardly the 
niceſt eye can find a ſpot in. Sidney. 


in a tick, Cc. 


* 


Nt. 


ing upon a maſſive, has its riſe 3 the 


ground. f 
To NICK, to come or do any thing juſt 


at the proper point of time it was deſired ; to 


hit a mark ſhot at, c. alſo to cut notches, 


NICK of time, the very exact moment 


that any thing ſhould be done or is doing. 


NICK UM, a ſharper, bite or cheat of 
any ſort, whether gamęſter, tradeſman, &c. 

To NICK ie (in the game at Hazard) it 
is to throw the ſame chance, Cc. that the 
main is, before the thrower is chanced at 


NICHOLA/ITANS, a ſed in the primi- 
tive Church, ſaid to have taken their riſe, 


even during the times of the apoſtles, from 


one Nichelas, one of the ſeven firſt deacons ; 
and from this fe the Gugſlichs are ſuppoſed 


to have taken their riſe. - 


Some have taken upon them to excuſe him, 


and ſay, that upon his giving his wife, who 
was very handſome, leave to marry another 


perſon ſhe ſhould like, in order to convince 
is companions that he intended to live or 
keep a vow or profeſſion of continence, which 
he had made; that certain perſons from this 
Traſh zeal prerended to maintain the legality 
of living with women in common, and that 
meats offered to idols were as lawful to be 
eaten as any others; that lib=rtiaiſm was a 
means to bliſs, &c. 3 
NICK UMPOOP (incert. Etym.) a meer 
block -head, dolt or ſot; a ſenſeleſs dull-wit- 
ted fellow); it is alſo uſed in an obſcene fig 
nification. | 


Sæoiterland; fo denominated from Nicode- 
mus, from profeſſing their faith in private. 
© NIDIFICA*fTION, a making or building 
of neſts as birds do. ee 
NIECE, a ſhe couſin, a kinſwoman, a 
brother or ſiſter's daughter, F. RES 
NIG!/GARDLINESS, ſordid covetouſneſs. 
NIGHT (nih', Sax. ne, L. we, Gr.) 
is commonly us d to Ggnily ail that time the 
Ton is below the horizon of any place, Which 
in ſome parts of the world near the north 
and fonth poles is ſeveral months long ; where- 
as under the equator they are always equal to 
the day; but in other parts of the word the 
nights are ſometimes longer and ſometimes 
ſtwrter, according to the ſituatio. of the 
laces. © V | 
NIGHT (in a. Metapborical Senſe) means 
the darknefs of the underſtanding, and ſome- 
times affliction, diſtreſs, death, eternal pu- 
niſhment, c. | | 
NIGHT, a poetical divinity, feigned to be 
the author of Chaos and darkneſs, or (as 
others ſay} of heaven and earth ; married to 
. the god fs by whom ſhe had 
ur children, viz. Fate or Deſtiny, Old Ave. 
Sleep and Death, 0 9 0 * : 


Th he ancients, painted her holding two chil- | 


"WF 
dren in her arms, one affeep and freſh co- 
loured, the other ſeemingly aſleep, but black, 
with its feet aftride z which denoted Death, 
and its true image Sleep, both commonly the 
offspring of the night. | | 
} They uſually ſacrificed a cock to this 

eity. | : | 
NIGHT (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 
cloathed in a black mantle, ſpotted with ſtars 
of gold, See Nox. | | : 
NIGHTLY. 1. By night. - | 
The Sion | and the flow'ry brooks beneath, 
That wo thy hallow'd feet, and warbling 
| ow, = 1 ö 
-Nightly I viſit. Milt. Par. Las, b. iii. 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond' vous tale, 
And nightly to the liſtning eartn 
Repeats the ſtory of ber birth. 


Audiſ. Spectator. 
2. Every night. 


NIGHTLY, done by night, acting by 
night, happening by night. 
May the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 
Your nigbily ſports, as you vouchſafe to tel} 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms 

excel, f Dryden, 


Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews, 
Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and 
the muſe, | 
Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy 
mn. Pope. 
NIGHTMARE. A morbid oppreſſion in 
the night, «reſembling the preſſure of weight 


* ? i . upon the breaſt, 
©  NICOD/EMITES, a ſect of hereticks in 


NIKEPHORTA (Nu pg, of Nini, vic- 
tory, and Sie, Gr. to bring) rejoicing, 
triumphs, &c. on account of victory. 

NILE, a large river in Africa, which 
branching into many arms or ſtreams, waters 
many countries or kingdoms, Ir is called the 
preſerver of Upper Egypt, and father of the 
Lower; by reaſon of its overflowing, and by 
means of the manure ſpread over it by 
mud that is waſhed down hy it. | 

This river is the moſt remarkable, that it 
overflows commonly in the heat of ſummer, 
when other rivers are generally at the loweſt; 
and by that means ſupplies the natural de- 
ficiency of rain in thoſe parts; as ſovn as 
the overflowing is ſufficiently abated they ſow 
The Heathens attributed this wonderful 
overflowing to their god Serapis z and thence 

whenever it happened to ſtog, or come but 
ſparingly or out of courſe, Gy were wont 
to ſacrifice one of their moſt beautiful yourg 
women in the following manner. They firſt 
drefſed her in very rich apparel, and then 
threw her into the river, as a victim to im- 
plore this imaginary deity to be propitivus. _ 

The Arabian hiſtorians relate, that this 

barbarous worſhip was aboliſhed by the Caliph 


| Omar, who, inſtead of thtowing à virgin, 
15 threw W 


? 


'NE 


threw a leteer into the river; the eontents of | 


"which was to beg of the true God, that he 
would order the Mile to overflow if it pleaſed 


him. WE | 

NILOM'ETER (of nilus and Air, Gr. 
meaſure) a pillar erected in the middle of the 
Nile, upon which are marked the degrees of 
the aſcent of the water. 

There were ſeveral of theſe in different 
places of the Nile. At this day there is one 
where the Mile is divided into two arms; one 
of which paſſes to Cairo and the other to 
Gizab. © __ . 

Anciently they kept the meaſure of the 
ſwelling of the Vile, in the temple of Serapis 
like a ſacred relick; and the emperor Con- 
fantine had it tranſported to the church of 
Alexandria ; 9 75 which the Pagan affirm- 
ed that the Mile would never overflow any 
more; and that Serapis being provoked, would 
be revenged on Egypt, and cauſe a barren- 
neſs in the land, Bor contrary to their fears 
the Nile did overflow and aſcended to its uſual 
height the years following. 

The Nile overflows regularly every year in 
the month of Auguſt, in the higheſt and mid- 
dle Egypt; where this overflowing is neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe it hardly ever rains their. But 
in the lower Egypt, the flood is leſs fe ible | 
and leſs neceſſary, becauſe it frequently rains 
there, and the country is ſufficiently watered. | 
It is leſs ſenſible, becauſe they make fewer 
6ikes there or receptacles of water, and the 
inundation ſpreading itſelf , equally through 
all the country does not riſe higher than a 
cubit through the whole Delta; whereas in 
higher and middle Egypt, where it rains very 
ſeldom, they have made high banks at a 
league's diſtance, in the midſt of which there 
are deep canals to receive the- waters of the 
river. 

They make 2 breach in theſe dikes, and 
when a country is ſufficiently watered, the 
dike is ſtopped upand opened in another place ; 
and thus the whole land of Egypr is ſuc- 
ceſſively watered as a garden, 

When the Nie overflows only te the per- 
pendicular height of twelve cubits, a famine 
neceſſarily follows in Egpyt ; nor is the famine 
leſs certain if it ſhould exceed fixteen cubits, as 
Pliny writes; ſo that the juſt height of the 
innundation is between twelve and ſixteen 
cubits. 83 : 

An Arabian author, who has given an an- 
nual account of the Nile for more than 1200 
years, ſays, that when the depth of the chan- 
nel of the Nile is fourteen fathom, a har- 
veſt may be expected that will amount to one 
year's proviſion ; but if it encreaſes to ſixteen 
the corn will be ſufficient for two years; leſs 
than fourteen cauſes a ſcarcity, and more 
than eighteen a famine. 

This inundatien is cauſed by the great rains 
which fall in Ethiopia, in the months of 


YE 


** 


June, July and 4ugaſt, which are the win- 


II 
ter months in that country. Theſe waters 
carry with them much mud and ſoillage, 


which very much contributes to fatten and en- 


rich the land. 1 580 
When the waters are withdrawn the culture 

of the land is very eaſy. The ſeed is caft up- 

on the dry mud, and with very little tillage 


produces in great plenty. 


NIMBIS, a term uſed by antiquaries, for a 


Circle round the heads of emperors on certain 


meda's ; and reſembling the Aureolæ or circle 


of light, placed round the heads of the images | 


of ſaints, _ | | 
NIME'TULA'BITES (fo named from .- 
metulabr, their inſtruor) a ſet among the 
Turks, who meet every Monday in the night 
time, and fing hymns to God, Sc. The 
ceremony of admiſſion into this order is as fol- 
lows; he 
himſelf clofe in a chamber, and eats no more 
than four ounces of food in a day for forty days, 
which being expired, the fraternity take him 
by the hand and lead him a rw#eriſh dance; 
which is perfcrmed with a multitude of ridi- 
cdlous geſtures and actions, till by the violence 
of the exerciſe, and his former regimen, he 
falls down on the ground; which fall they 
conſtrue an extaſy; and during this time of ly- 
ing he is fancied to have ſeen a viſion, ; 
| NIM/BLENESS (of nemez, Du. to catch 
up þaftily) agility, quickneſs. 


NIMBO'SE (simboſus, L.) ftormy, tem- 


ſtuous, cloudy. : 

NINE"TEEN (nexen-zien, Sax.) xix. 19. 

NI'NNY (ninnerius, L. barb.) a contented 
cuckold, : 

NIO BE, was the daughter of Tantalus, 
and wife of Pelops, who having fix ſons and 
fix daughters, was ſo elated with het felicity, 
that ſhe prefer d herſelf before Latona; and 
(according to the poets) had all her childrea 
ſlain by the goddeſs for her inſolence; for 
which calamity ſhe wept herſelf to death, loſ- 
ing her ſpeech, and remaining ſtupid withoyt 
moving, which gave the poets occaſion to 
feign, that ſhe was turned into a ftone, as 


Palaphetus ſays; the truth of the fiction is, 

that Niobe being bereaved of her children 

death, commanded her ftatue to be | 
po 


ſtone (and probably in a mournful 
ard ſhe fitting upon her childrens ſepulchre. 
She is ſaid to have lived 4. M. 2240. 
To NIP (aypen, Dutch) 1. To pinch off 
with the nail ; to bite with the teeth. 
In oranges and lemons, the ripping of their 
rind giveth out their ſmell more. ET > 
Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. No. 388. 


2. To cut off by any flight means: 3. to 


blaſt, to deſtroy before full growth. 

This is the ſtate of man; to day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſ- 
ſoms | 


And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon 


him; 


The third day comes a froſt, a Eiling froſt ; 


BB bby : And 
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And when he thitks, good eaſy man, full | or copulations; as ſodomy, beaſtiality, and 
ſurely | : crimes againft nature are forbidden, 
His greatneſs is a ripening, ps his root; 5. The effuſion of the blood of all forts of 


And then he falls as I do. Sk 
His delivery now ptoves 
Abortive, as the firſt born bloſſom of ſpring, 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt. 
55 Milton. 
4. To pinch as froſt. 55 
When ificles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the ſhepherd blows His nail; 


When blood is nipr, and ways be foul, | 
| province. 


Then nightly fings the ſtaring owl. | 
th Shakeſp. Love's Laſt Shift. 
5. To vex, to bite: 6, to ſatiriſe, to ridicule. 
A NIP, the ſharp point of a pen. 
NIPPING, pinching. 


NISAN (OD)J Heb.) the feventh month 


of the Jeu civil year, which is about our 


September. 3 | 
NIS!ROCH (PD) which ſome take to 
be derived and compounded of NU to exalt, 
and AITT to enlarge) and ſo to expreſs the 
high and ſpacious heavens, which, as Herodo- 
tus relates, the ancient .Perfians worſhipped ; 
or of TW) an eagle, being the image of an 
eagle: or as Euſebius thinks, was the ark of 
Noab itſelf, and a repreſentation of it, which 
was worſhipped by the Eaftern people. The 
name of an ancient idol among the Aſſyrian. 
NITENT (nitens, L.) ſhining; 


NITTRATED (sieratas, L.) mixed with 


nitre. 


NI rRUM (virzov, Gr. Nu Heb. N 


ins, * Fe 


Syriach, fo called of Nitria, a town of Egypt, 


where it was anciently made in great quanti- 


ties) ſalt petre, which is either natural or 


animals, murder, wounds and mutilations, 
6. Thefts, cheats, lying, Cc. 
7. That the parts of an animal fill alive 
are not to be eaten, as was pr actiſed by ſome 
Pagans. £ ; 
rmonides ſays, that the firſt fix of theſe 
precepts were given by Adam and the ſeventh 
was added by Noah. 
NOBIL'/IARY, x collection or hiſtorical 
account of the noble families of a nation or 


NOBILTTATED (nobilitatus, L.) made 
f EEE; 

NOBILITY (sobilitas, L.) is defined to 
be illuſtrious Deſcent, and conſpicuouſneſs of 


Anceſtors, with a ſucceſſion of _ con- 


ferred on ſome one (and by him to his family) 
by the Prince by Law, or by Cuſtom, as a re- 


ward of the good and virtuous actions of him 


that performed them. | 
NOBILITY, a quality that dignifies or ren- 
ders a perfon noble: particularly that raiſes a 
perſon poſſeſſed of it above a peaſant or com. 
moner, The quality or degree of a nobleman ; 


| alfo the whole body of noblemen ; alſo fame, 


reputation, renown. 

NOBILITY, the Tralians thus ſatyriz d 
nobility, the dukes. and earls ef Germany 
(every ſon of a duke being a duke, and every 
daughter of a dutcheſs being a dutcheſs) the 
dons of Spain, the monſieurs of France, the 
biſhops of Jtaly (every city having a biſhop 
the nobility of Hungary, the lairds of Scotland, 
the knights of Naples, and the younger bre- 
thren of England, make all together a poor 
companys. 2 

Divine NOBILITY, has its reſpett to the 


artificial. 1 original of the ſoul, which comes from hea- 
NSE (of niais, F.) a fool or filly ven, and depends on the power of God. If 
fellow. this were all conſidered, the wordly nobility 


NOACH'IDZ, the children of Noab. 
The Rabbins pretend that God gave Noah and 
his ſons certain precepts, which contain accord- 
ing to them the natural right which is com- 
to all men indifferently ; and that the ob- 


r of them alone will be ſufficient to 
then. ; 
After the giving of the Jaw to Moſes the 


Hebrews would not ſuffer any ſtranger to dwell 
in their country, unleſs he would conform to 
the precepts of the Noachide ; and in war they 
put to death without quarter all that were ig - 
norant of them. Joh 
Theſe precepts are 7 in number, 
1. Obedience is due to magiſtrates, judges 
and princes, | 
2. The worſhip of falſe gods, ſuperſtition 
and facrilege are abſolutely forbidden, 
3. Curling the name of God, blaſphemies 
and oaths, 
4+ All inceſtuous and unlawful conjunRions 


— 


"whatſoever title they are diſtinguiſed; 'n 


l 


would be leſs valued, and we ſhould be render- 
ed the more capable of moral nobility, This 
is alſo called heavenly or theological. 

Human or Worldly NOBILITY, regards 
blood, and a Seer of many anceſtors, 
This wordly or human nobility depends upon 
the good fortune of 'our birth. This is called 
Political. og | 

Mcral NOBILITY, refers only to virtue, 
which is to gain us eſteem ; and this depends on 
our own free will, and is alſo called Phi- 
loſopbical. 5 

Dative NOBILITV, is ſuch as has been 
required by ſome merits or deeds, and conferred 
by the prince, &c. ODE 

Native NOBILITY, is what paſſes from 
father to ſon, and makes the ſon noble, becauſe 
his father was ſo. 

NO/'BLES are the grandees of any 

NO'/'BLEMEN & kingdom or nation, by 


Wl 
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Earls, Viſcounts, Lords, &c. Theſe titles of 


. who is ſaid to be the fountain of honour, 


3 Great ; worthy ; illuſtrious. | 


My ſhare in pale pyrene I refign, 


«ith us unter thoſe of Dukes, Margueſſis, 
honour are conferr d upon them by the prince, 


Honorary diſtinctions ha ve been very ancient, 
the Greeks diſtinguiſh their people into three 


' ranks, noblemen, farmers, and tradeſmen, | 


and indulg'd the firſt with great privileges, 
who wore the figure of a graſhopper as a 
badge of honour in their hair, and for the 
ſame purpoſe the Romans wore a half moon 
upon their ſhoes. : 
Among the Romans, the nobles us'd to 
reſerve the ſtatues of their anceſtors, and 
that they might more lively repreſent the 
originals, the faces of them were painted. 
Theſe were plac'd in their courts, &c. 
NO BLE (noble, F. nobilis, L.) 1. Of an 
ancient and ſplendid family: 2. exalted to a 
rank above commonalty. - 
From virtue firſt began, 
The difference that diſtinguiſſi d man from 
man; | 
He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood, 
But that which made him noble, made him 
good Dryden. 


Thus this mandied leaving his death for an 
example of a noble courage, and a memorial 
of virtue, 2 Mac, vi. 31. 

To vice induftrious, but to nobler deeds 

Tim'rous. k : | Milton. 

A noble firoke he lifted high, 

Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell. 
Milton. 

Thoſe two great things that ſo engroſs the 
deſires and defigns of both the nobler and ig- 
nobler ſort of mandkind, are to be found in 
religion; namely, wiſdom and . 5 


f 


4. Exalted, elevated, ſublime. 


And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 
To nobler poets for a nobler ſong. 

| Dryden. 


NOBLENESS of mind, is a principle of 
acting honourably, juſtly and equitably ; ſcorn- 
ing to do baſe and mean actions, and upon al] 
occaſions ſhowing an averſion to being ſway'd 
dy bribery, corruption, and any unjuſt influence 
whatever, 

NO'BLESS, nobility or noblemen, O. | 

NOCTA M'BULIST, a perſon who walks 
in the night, properly in ſleep. 2] 

NOCTAM'BULOUS (of noZambulus, L. 
of or pretending to walk in the night. 

NOCT'ILUCA, ſhining in the night. 

Mr, Boyle diſtinguiſhes them into three 

orts, 

1. The gummous NOCTILUCA, which is 
by ſome called the con/iftent or conflant Notti - 
oy which is in the form of a ccnfiſtent 

J. 1 


4. To be drowſy. 


{ deity, who, as they imagined, preſided over 


| Gordizs having been made king of Phrygia, 


OO | 
| very probable, is only the former diſſolved in 15 
a proper liquor. 1 95 1 
3. The aerial NOCTILUCA, fo called, | 
becauſe it would immediately begin to ſhine on 1 
being expoſed to the open air. 
NOC'TURNS 7 (in Roman Catbaliet | 
NOCTUR/NALS & churches) part of the 
matins or church ſervice, that are ſaid about 
midnight, being certain pſalms and prayers, 
in imitation of the ancient Chriſtians, who 
faid them in the night for fear of the 
Heathens. 3 33 
To NOD (auto, L.) 1. To decline the 
head with a quick motion. : 
| On the faith of Jove rely, | 
When nadding to thy ſuit he bows the ſky, 


Dryden, 
2. To pay a flight bow. oO 
Caffius muſt bend his body, 
If Cæſar carefully but nad on him. 
| - Shakeſp. Ful. Ceſar, 
* ke bend downwards with quick motion, 
en a pine is hewn on the plains, 
And the laſt mortal firoke alone remains, 
Lab'ring in pangs of death, and thteat' ning 
all, 5 | 
This way and that way ſhe nds, confidering 
| Be + to fall. 5 Dryden Ovid. 
He climbs the mountain rocks, 
Fir'd by the Nodding verdure of its brow. 


NOD, a quick detlination of the head. 5 
A mighty king I am, an earthly God; 
Nations obey my word, and wait my Ned: 
And life or death depend on my decree, 

Prior. 

NO DAT ED 8 L.) tied in knots. 

NOD DLE (of nod, L.) the head. 

NO DIA (with Zotanifts) a herb. - 

NODI'NUS (of nodus, L. a knot) 2 pagan 
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and took care of plants, whilſt they knotted, 
and the flowers were wrapt up in the buds, L. 
NO DUs Gordiams (i. e. the Gordian Knot) 


at his firſt entring the temple of Apollo he 
placed a knot of eather thongs; of which 
there-went a propheſy, that whoſoever untied 
it ſhould be conqueror of Afie 3 Alexander cbm - 
ing thither, and having endeavoured, trying all 
ways to do it; but not being able to untie i 
he cut it in pieces with his ſword. 5 
NOI'SINESS (prob. of noiſe, F. ftrife, 
quarre]) noiſy temper, quality, &. 
NOI'SOMNESS (prob. of muifance, F. 
pom and nerpe, Sax.) loathſomneſs, ftink- 
ingneſs, &c. 99-3 
A NOKES, a fool, ninny. . 
NOMENCLA'TOR (among the ancient 
Romans) a ſervant who attended their maſters, 
and was ready to prompt the candidates for of - 
fices, places, &c, with the names of the ci- 
tizens or electors, that they might 6 
« : 1cIT 


2. The liquid NOCTILUCA, which, it J 
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follicit them by name; which was accountsd 


A great mark of reſpect or eſteem. 


NOMINA'LIA (among the Romans) feſ- 
tivals in which they gave names to their 


children, which was on the eighth day to 
males, and ninth to females, which were 


called the Dies Luſtrici. | 
NOM'INALS © a ſet of ſchool phi- 
NOM'INALISTS { loſophers, ho w 


o denominated, becauſe they held that words, 


not things, where the objects of the dia- 


lecticks. 


NOMOC ANON (of 5, the law, and 
xavdy, Gr. canon, rule) a collection of canons 
and imperial laws relating or conformable 
thereto; alſo a colleftion of the ancient 
canons of the apoſtles, councils and fathers ; 
alſo a penitential book of the Greeks, 

NOMO'GRAPHY (roueyeagia, of vin, 
a law, and yeaqy. Gr. deſcription) a deſcrip- 


tion of, or treatiſe of the laws. 


NON Claim (in Law) a neglect or omitting 
to claim that which a man ought to claim as 
his right, within a time limited. | 


NON DESCRIPTS (in Botanical Authors) ) 


ſuch plants that have been paſſed by, tho“ 
mentioned, but not deſcribed. 
NONE fucb (in Potaniſt) the Briftol 
flower. | 

NONES (in the church of Rome) one of the 
canonical hours, which is about three o'clock 
in the afternoon ; in primitive churches this 
was the time for breaking their faſts, upon 


faſt days; tho” others extended it to night. 


NON FLORIFEROUS (in Botanick Wri- 
ters) not flowering, or bearing no flowers. 

NON Refidence, the illegal abſence of a be- 
neficed clergyman from his ſpiritual charge, 
1. e. when he abſents himſelf for the ſpace of 
one or two months at ſeveral times in one 
year. | 
NON Refident, a perſon who does not 
reſide or keep in the place where his charge is. 

NOON'ING (of non, Sax.) a nap, &c. 


_ _ at noon. 


NORMAL (with Geometricians) perpen- 


line or a plane that cuts another perpendi - 


cularly. 


'NNOR!THERLY 2 F nonSeplice, 7 C. 
NORTHERN 5 [Io bon nay ] : r 
on the north quarter of the world. 
NORTHWARD (nonspeand, Sax. 
towards the North, 5 3 y | 
NORTH TLigbt, a meteor which uſually 


dicular, or at right angles; a term uſed of a 


| 


appears in Greenland about the time of the new 


moon, and enlightening the whole country, 


-tho* the meteor itſelf appears only in the 


North: It moves from one place to another, 
leaving a ſort of miſt or cloud behind it, and 


continues till it is hidden by the beams of the 


ſun. | | 
NO'TABLENESS (setabilitat, L.) re- 
markableneſs, &c, ; 


* 


| 


| of the influences of heaven, are to be ſet a- 


| 


„ 


N 
| NOTA/RICON, che third part or ſpecies 
of the Fei Cabala. e 55 

NOTA'TION, a marking, or ſetting a 
mark upon; alſo an obſerving or takin 
notice of, L. | 2 

NOTES Mzrfical (in relation to Time) are 
nine, viz. the Large, the Lony- Breve, Semi- 
Breve, Minim, Crotchet, Quaver, Semi- 
Quaver, and Demi-ſemi-quaver, all which 
are to be found in their proper places. The 
characters or marks of theſe notes are uſually 
ſet down on a ſcale of five or fix lines, to 
ſerve as directions for keeping time in ſinging, 
or playing on any ſort of muſical inſtrument. 

NOTE of Augmentation (in Mufick) in the 
increaſing or enlarging ſomewhat to the full 
quantity or value of any note. | 

NOTE of Diminution (in Mufick) is the 
diminiſhing or abating ſomewhat of the full 
quantity or value of any note. 8 

NOTHING (nathinz, Sax.) not any 
thing. 4 . 
NO'THINGNESS, non-exiftence, inſig- 
nificancy, worthleſneſs. 

NO'TION, the form of any thing repre- 
ſented or conceived in the mind ; conception, 
fancy, alſo thought, alſo knowledge, L. 

Frrft objective NOTION, is the thing itſelf 
known, according to what it is or has in itſel!, 
as Light known as Light, : 

Second formal NOTION, is the knowledge 
of a thing, according to what ir receives from 
the underſtanding; as of Light, that it is the 
ſubje& and not the predicate. 

Firſt formal NOTION (with Schootmen) is 
the knowledge which we have of any thing 
according to what it is, or has in itſelf ; as of 
a light body, guerenus light, | 

Second objective NOTION, is what agrees 
to the thing by the means of the operation of 
the intellet, or what it receives from the 
intellect. ; 

Common NOTIONS, are certain principles 
ſuppoſed to be innate, and which therefore 
are ſelf-evident. TN 

A clear NOTION (in Logick) ſuch an one 
as is ſufficient to recollect the object. 

An obſcure NOTION, is that which does 
not ſuffice to recollect the object. 

A diflin® NOTION, is that by which 
we are able to aſſign the very marks or cha- 
racters, by which we recollect the thing. 

An adequate NOTION, is one wherein 
we have diſtinct notions of the marks or cha- 
raters whereof it is compoſed. | 

An inadequate NOTION, is one wherein 
we have only a confuſed notion of the charac- 
ters that enter a diſtinct one. 

NOTIONAL. 1. Imaginary, ideal, in- 
tellectual, ſubſiſting only in idea, viſionary, 
fantaſtical. | | | 

The general indefinite contemplations and 
notions of the elements and their conjugations, 


ide, 


/ 


fide, deing. but netions) and ill-limited ; and 


different axioms are $0 be drawn out of mea- 
ſured inſtances, - Se 
| Bacon Nat, Hiſtory, No. 835. 
Happineſs, object of that waking dream 
Which we call life, miſtaking ; fugitive theme 
Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, 
National good, by fancy only made. 1 

| rior. 


We muſt be wary, leſt we aſcribe any real 
ſubfiſtence or perſonality to this nature or 
chance; for it is merely a' notional and ima- 

ginary thing; an abſtra& univerſal, which is 
properly nothing; a conception of our own 
making, occafioned by our reflecting upon 
the ſettled courſe of things; denoting only 
thus much, that all thoſe bodies move and 
act according to their eſſential properties, 
without any conſciouſneſs or intention of ſo 
doing. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. 

The moſt forward notional dictators fit down 
in a contented ignorance. | 
Glanv..Scep, c. xx. 

NO“ TIONALNESS, imaginarineſs. 

NOTWITHSTANDING (napis and 
zandan, Sax.) nevertheleſs, altho', Cc. 

Neceſſary NOY A'TION (Civil Law) is 
one made in conſequence of a ſentence or de- 
cree of juſtice, _ | 

Voluntary NOV ATION, is effected three 
ways; T. by changing the cauſe of the obli- 
gation without the intervention of any other 
perſon 3 2. by changing the nature of the obli- 
gation 3 3. by delegation. . 

NO!VEL, an ingenious and diverting ſtory, 
in which the writer dreſſes up an invention 
of his own, with all the embelliſhments of 
art; to render it both agreeable and inftruc- 


tive. | CO 
NOV'ELNESS (novitas, L. noveaute, F.) 
nove ty, newneſi. | | 
NOVEMBER (in- Painting, &c.) is re- 
preſented as a man cloathed in a robe of a 
changeable green and black, baving his head 
adorned with a garland of olive-branches with 
fruit, holding in his right hand ſagittaty, and 
in his left turnips and parſnips. ys 
NOV'ICES (in the ancient Cbriſtian 
church) were thoſe religious who were in a 
tate of probation, of which there were three 
ſorts ; ſome come without their habit as ſaicks 
and ſecular clergy ; others with it, i. 6. ſuch 


3s had been monks in other places; either in 


foreign monaſteries or in cells, belonging as 


the capital abbey. | i 
NOVICES (among the modern Jeſuits) 
de they perſons of what condition or quality 


lever, upon their admiſſion into the colleges, | 


are obliged to make a profeſſion of forſaking 
the world and denying themſelves, to quit or 
forgoe their eſtates, forſake parents or friends, 
and intirely to diſengage themſelves from a 


cular life; and to ſubmit to the mortifica- | | 


N O 


tion of the fleſh, by undergoing a ſevere ait. 


cipline. To promiſe an implieit obedience 


| to their ſuperiors, and never to cenfure them. 


And that they may the better underſtand 
the manner and extent of their obedience, 
pictures are placed in their ſtudies, to inſtruct 
them emblematically. 

In the middle is repreſented a lad with a 
log of timber upon his ſhoulders, and in a 
ſtooping poſture, with this motto, Fortiter, 
upon it, . „ 

In his left hand he holds a harp, intimatiog 
the chearfulneſs wherein he undergocs his. 
ſubmiſſion z and in his right a puppy dog in 2 


riſing poſture, to intimate the readineſs of his 
obedience. He is open breaſted, to ſignify that 


his ſuperiors have both his heart and body at 
their ſervice, His mouth is hut, and is 
ſtopped, & Cs | 

NOVICIATE (with the Roman eee, 
a year of probation appointed for the trial of 
religious, whether or not they have a voca - 
tion, and the neceſſary qualities for living in 
the rules, to the obſervation of which they 
are to bind themſelves by vow; alſo the 
houſe or place where novices are inſtructed. 

NOUR'ISHING (nourrant, F. nutrient, 
L.) affording nouriſhmenc. 

OX, night, an imaginary goddeſs of the 
poets, who had the greateſt command in the 
lower regions, and who was one of the moft 
remarkable ; ſhe was held to be the mother 
of love, of deceit, old age, death, ſleep, 


dreams, complaint, fear and darkneſs. The 


cock was offered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe 
was painted with black hair, with a garland 
of poppies about her head, and her chariot. 
was drawn with black horſes ſurrounded with 
ftars, and holding in her arms a white boy, 
ſignifying S/z-p, and alſoa black one, to fig- 
nify Death, both taking their reſt. 
NOXIOUS (noxius, L.) 1. Hurtful, 


harmful, baneful, miſchievous, deſtructive, 
pernicious, unwholſome. 


Preparation and correction is not only by 
addition of other bodies, but ſeparation or 
noxious parts trom their own. 

Brown's Vulg. Errors, b. iv. 

Kill noxious creatures, where tis fin to ſave, 
This ooly juſt prerogative we have. : 

- Dryden. 


See pale Orion ſheds unwholſome dews, 
Ariie, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe ; 
Sharp boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we muſt time obey. 
Pope. 
Tos frequent an appearance. in ie 
much reſort, is naxious to ſpiritual promotions. - 
| 17 j - Swift's Miſcel. 
2. Guilty,' criminal. 
Thoſe who are nexious in the eye of the 


law are juſtly puniſhed by them to whom the 
execution of the law is committed. 


Bramball againſt Hobbs. 
NOXIQUSNESS 


NU NU | 
* NOXIQUSNESS, hurtfulneſs, inſoiubri- } 2. Producing chilneſs, benumbing. 
ty. 1 155 — 5 33 Wii \we both lay in the fold, 
The writers of politicks have warned us of | Frozen slmoſt to death, how did he lap me 
the noxiouſneſs of this doctrine to all civil | Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf 
governments, which the Chriſtian religion is | All thin and naked to the aww cold night. 
ry far from diſturbing. Hammond. | : 6 © Shakeſ, 
NUBIF'EROUS (er, L.) that bringeth | To NUMB, to make torpid, to malte dull 
or cauſeth clouds. 5 '— | of motion, or ſenſation, to deaden, to fiu- 
 NUBI'FUGOUS (get, L.) that | pify. PIT 7 | * 


cha ſeth away clouds. . | She can unlock 
' NUBI'GFNOUS (mebigena, L.) engendered | The 1 charm, and thaw the numb, 
or begotten by the clouds. ſpell. 1 | Milton, 
: NUBV/GEROUS (iger, L.) that bear- 6  Nought hall avall 
eth or carrieth clouds. | | The pleaſing ſong, or well repeated tale, 
NUBILE (mbilis, L.) marriageable. When the quick ſpirits their warm march 
To NUBILATE (Tb:ilotum, L.) to make | forbear, . 5 
cloudy. And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear, 


NUCAMEN'TUM (in Botan. Writ.) the "FAY 
fame as Julus, thoſe catkins or wormlike | © - . 5 
tufts or palms, as they are called in willows, A determinate NUMBER, is ſuch as is 
which at the beginning of the year grow | referred to ſome given unit; as a ternary or 
out of and hing pendulous, down from ha- 3, which is properly called a number. 


2els, walnuts, @ec. As indeterminate NUMBER, is ſuch a 
To NUD'DLE, to walk or go along haſtily, | refers to unity in general, and is what is 
in a ſeemingly care/eſs manner. | called quantity, Ce 


"NUDE matter (in Law) a naked allegation | Homogeneal NUMBERS, are ſuch as are 
of a thing done, to be proved only by witneſs, | referred to the ſame unity; as five golden 
and not dy record, or other ſpeciality in writ- | ſpheres and two golden ſpheres, are homoge- 
ing under ſeal, | ; | neal numbers. r 
NUDE (in Boran.) without leaves, and it Heterogenea! NUMBERS, are ſuch as are 
is not only applied to ſtalks when they grow | referred to different units; thus four filver 
without leaves, but to feeds when they are | ſpheres and four braſs ſpheres; are heteroge- 
incloſed in no veſſel. | neal numbers, 7 | 7 
NUDIPEDA'LIA (among the Few:) ſa» | I boe NUMBERS, the fame as [nteger;, 
crifices performed bare · footed to appeaſe the | 7. e. all thoſe that in the manner of expreſ- 
gods, and to eaſe them of ſome calamity | fing refer to unity, as a whole does to a part. 
they laboured under; after having continued | Broken NUMBERS, are fractions, ſuch as 
_ their prayers for the ipace of 30 days, having | confift of ſeveral parts of unity, or thoſe which 
abſtained from wine, they ſhaved their heads | refer to unity as a part to the whole. 
and went bare-footed to the temple. Rational NUMBER, is ſuch as is com- 
The Fews finding themſelves oppreſſed by | menſurable with 3 : 

Florus, governour of Judea, for the emperor Rational whole NUMBER, is ſuch where- - 
Nero celebrated this bare-footed ceremony with | of unity is an aliquot part. 
extraordinary ſolemnity z Berenice ſiſter to king | Rational breken NUMBER, is fuch as is 
Aegripta, accompanied them therein, ard | equal to ſome aliquot part or parts of unity. 
ever appeared bare-footed in behalf of the Rational mixt NUMBER, is ſuch as cn- 
Fexwws before the tribunal of Florus, fiſts of a whole number and a broken one, 

NUDUTIES (in Painting and Sculpture) or of unity and a fraction. 
is uſed to fignify thoſe parts of a human figure, I rational NUMBER, is a ſurd, or a num- 
not covered with any drapery ; or thoſe parts | ber that is commenſuravle with unity. 


where the carnations appear. een NUMBER, is one which may be 
NUGA/CIOUSNESS (nugacitas, L.) divided into two equal parts, or without 1e- 
NUGA/CITY tritiingneſs. mainder or fraction, as 4, 6, 8, Cc. ks 
NUMB {benumen, Sax. benumbed.) .. NUMBER anevenly even, one that may be 

Torpid, deprived in a great meaſure of the | divided equally by an uneven number, as 20, Re 


power of motion and ſenſation, Chill, mo- | which may be divided ty 5, 
tionleſs. | Prime NUMBER, is that which is only to: 
Leaning long upon any part, maketh it | diviſible by unity, as 5, 7, is, 

numb and aſleep ; for that the compreflion of | Prime NUMBERS among tbem ſelves, are ſuch der 
the part ſuffereth not the ſpirits to have free | ag have no common r beſides unity, # 

acces ; and therefore when we come out of | 12 and 19. 3 
it, we feel a ſtinging or pricking, which is | Compound NUMBER, is one which is di- 4s, 
the re · entrance of the ſpirits. & I viſible by ſome other number beſides vanity, 


| Compouni 


aliquot 


ü fuck as WAAOLE 2s 


oF ; by 


/NUMBzRS among themſeluer, 


| any! ſach as have ſome common TON be- 


fides unity, as 12 and 125. 

Perfet# NUMBERS, are weh, whoſe ali - 
quot parts being added together, make the 
whole number, by 6, 18, &c. Thus the 
aliquot parts of 6 being 3, 2 and 1, are equal 
to 6. And thoſe of 28, being 14, 74 4 2, 1, 
Are equal to 28. 


Inper fes NUMBERS, ate ſuch, whoſe | 


aliquot parts bein 5 added together, ma ke 
either more or leſs than the whole number, 
and are either abundant or defectiur. 

- Abundant NUMBERS, are thoſe, whoſe 
being added together, make 
more than the number of which they are 
parts 3 as 12, the _ rts of which are 
„ % 3, 2, 1, which make 16. 

Hive NUMBERS, are ſach whoſe a- 


ben parts being added together make lefs | 
than the number f which they are 2 


as 16, whoſe aliquot parts are 8, 4, 2 and 
I, which make but 1. 

Plans NUMBER, is ſuch as ariſes 8 
the multiplication of two numbers; as 
6, which is the product of 3 multiplied 

2. 

Square NUMBER, is the product of ' a 
number multiplied 85 ſa 9 made by tha 
multiplication of * 

Cubic NUMBER, is The product of a ſquare 
number multiplied by its root, as 9, multi- 
plied by ita Nl makes 27. 

Folygonous 
uk ns, beginning with unity, 
Theſe, where the difference is 1. are called 


| criangular numbers z where z, ſquare numbers ; 


where 3, pentagonal numbers; where Lorry hexa- 
2 numbers; where 5. beptagonal numbers 


ie NUMBERS, the ſums of poly- 
gonous numbers; collected after the ſame man- 
ner as the polygons themſelves, are gathered 
out of arithmetical » are pe 
firſt pyramidal numbers. 

Bear Pyramidah, are the ſums of the 
firſt pyramidals. 

Third Pyramidals, are the ſums of the ſe- | 


cond pramidals. 
Trian pyramidal NUMBERS, are 
numbers. 
Firſt nal pyramidal NUMBERS, 
are ſuch as ariſe out of pentagons.. 
NUMBERS: (in Poerry, Oratory, Kc.) are 
certain meafures, proportions or cadences, 


which render a verſe period, and air agreeable 


to the ear. 
Similar e eee are ſuch num · 
ders whic be ranged into the form of 


ſimilar — „that is, into 

whoſe ſides are ee dee ; fuch ate 12 and 
48, for the ibn 
sare, A) and the fides of 48 are 12 _ 
(as in figure, B) but 6: 2 12: 24, and 
heroſaps thels numbers are fimilar, 

N 


MBERS, are the "NON of | 
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rcular WUMBER © are ſoch numbers 


5 and 6; ſo the ſquare of Fin: 2 
125. the quadrato cube is the ſquare 
of = is 36, the cube 226, the — 
129 

NU'MER ABLENESS {of numerabilic, L.) 
capableneſs of being numbered. 


numbers are made uſe of inſtead oF letters of 
the alphabet. 


as one, cu, three, „ fue, Ke. 


fifth, 


part that ebend all manner of operation 
by numbers. 

NUMERICAL (memerus, L.) 1. Nume- 
| ral, denoting number, to num 
| bers. 


The numerical characters are helps to the 
about which the demonftration/is made. 


particularly in r reſurrection and teparation 
of the ſame numerical body, by a re- union of 
all the te parts. South. 


umber. 
I maſt think it improbable; that the ſul- 


 phur of antimony would be but numerically 


"from the dale butter er ol of 


| roſes,” Boyle 


| 


Cece NUMERIST 


eure NUMBER F with a Y 


whoſe powers end in the roots therhſelves, as 
the numbers 5 and 6, all che gp egy in 


NU/MERAL Algebra, is that herein 
Cardinal NUMERALS (with G ö 
are thoſe that expreſs the number of things, 


0rdinal NUMEE ARLS, are ſuch as her 
the _ or rank, 28 ff, ſecond, e 6 


NUMERA'TION 2 Aritheaich) i is that / 


memory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas 


2. The fame, not only in kind or ſpecies, 
byt number. 
Contemplate upon his aſtoniſhing works, 


3 reſpecting ſameneſs in 


which ſome derive from vonut, L. 0 becauſe 


* r * A 
7 


e e e 


NUMERIS T, one that deals in numbers. 
We cannot aſſign a reſpective fatality unto 
ea h which. is concordant to the doQtine of 
the na eriſtt. Brown. * ; 
 NUMEROSITY, number, the ſtate of 
deing numerous. ä 
aſſer tion, if numereſry of aſſerters were 
a ſufficient demonſtration, we might ſit down 
herein as an unqueſtionable truth. 
Brown's Pulg, Errors, 
Harmony, numerous flow . 
NUMEROUS, containing many, conſiſt- 
ing of mahy, not few, many: ä 
Queen Flizab#th was not ſo much obſerved 
for Raving a #umerons, as a wile council. 
? ” ” b . JH. * Bacon, 
NUMISMATOGRAPHTA [of ww oa, 
and yar, Gr. deſcription) the deſcription 
and knowlege'sf ancient medals and coins. 
NUN, a bird called a titmouſe, | 
NUNCIA'TION, a ſhewing, a report, a 
. EL AE 
NU'NCIATURE, the office of a nun- 
%ö;;ĩ?³Lu᷑ N mern 
NU'NCUPATIVE (with: \Sphoolmen) a 
term uſed. to expreſs ſomething that is .nomi- 
nal only z ot that bas no exiſtence but in 


NUNDINA (among the Roman) a god- 
deſs, who, .as they believed, preſided over 
the purifications or luſtrations of children, 


2 


the male infants were not purified till the gth 
day 3 but the ſemales on the 8th. 

NUN'DINZ (qu, novding, of nunc dies 
#10912, 7. e. now the oth day) a ee 755 f 
was kept th day at Rome, to which the 
n only to buy and ſell, but 
alſo to get intelligence of what laws were 
made. PETE of nt 

. NUNS, religious women who make a pro- 
feſſion of a contempt of the world and chaſ- 


8 


3 times they were not obliged by 
any vow not to marry: however, it was 
thought ſcandalous, and a mark of inconſtan- 
if they dd marry after they had made a 
profeſſion. 5 
Nunneries were not built before the time 
of Conſtantine the emperor; not ithſtanding 
there were then many of theſe religious | 
maids; but they lived at home with their 
paventh. $5. 2k i DONG 
In the monaſteries of Egypt and Syria, 
nuns at their adrniſſion were wont to offer 
their hair to the abbeſs ; becauſe it was not 
lawful for them to waſh or anoint their 
heads; therefore to keep their heads the 
cleaner from vermin, their hair was cut off. 
There are in the Romiſb church nuns of 
ſeveral orders, as of St. Bennet, St; Clara, 
St. Bridget, St. Catharine. | | 


* 
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Theſe were not allowed to ſtand godmothery 
at baptiſm, nor to broad, except accome 
panied by ſome — gra ve matron: they 
ſpent their time in meditation, prayer and 
ſinging, and were obliged to the obſervation 
of the canonical. hours, They were not to 
ſpeak with any man except in publick end 
before witneſſes z if any one proved nnchaſte 
after three whippings, ſhe was fed with bread 
and water in priſon for a you | 
Nuns of St. Clara, fo called from their 
foundreſs Clare of e, who lived in a cot- 
tage 42 years, afflicting her body with various 
kinds. of auſterities, wearing the briſtly fide 
of a hog's ſkin next to her body, went bare - 
footed,. and lay on the bare ground. Her 
rules were the ſame as thoſe of the Franciſ- 


Cans. 


one Bridget, a princeſs of Seveden, about the 
year 1360, Her rule was the ſame as that 
of St. Bail. And they as well as the monks 
were to wear grey cloaks, and coats with a 
red croſs upon them. I 

They were forbid to have any thing pro- 


perly their own, to touch money; and to 


lie upon ſtraw. They were not to admit of 
conference with a man, except at a window, 
and were perſuaded to belie ve that ſhe who 


never opened her window, ſhould be moſt re - 


5 I 


warded in Heaven. ; 


Theſe nuns were to be martied by a biſhop 


to Chriſt by a ring, who alſo inveſted her with 
her nun's habit at the altar: their coffins 


were carried by four ſiſters, ſprinkling duſt on 


it into the-convent. - Theſe nuns were chiefly 
in Sweden, But this order was at Richmond 
in Serry in the year 1414. | | 


Mikel 20: Celberrnes took Hite Dame 


of Catharine of Senæ, in Tuſcany, in the 
year 1455, and followed the rules of St. Do- 
minick, This faint is ſaid to have drank 
nothing but water, and to have eaten only 
bread and raw herbs; ſcarce ſlept an hour in 
two days, chaſtiz'd herſelf with an iron chain 
for an hour and a half at a time, till ſhe was 
all bloody, three times a day. The nuns 


veil. ä 

NUR'SERY, a college of young perſons 

defigned for the miniftry or prieſthood. 
NU SANCE (nuiſance, F.) annoyance. 


NUSANCE, a writ which lies for one 


that has been guilty of a nuſance or annoy - 
ance in raiſing a wall, topping of water, or 
any unlawful act in his own ground, or elſe- 
where, to the damage of his neighbour. 
NUT:{ with Araremifti) the top of a man's 


of trepidation or ttemulous motion of the 


The nuns-of St. Bennet, took their origi- 
nai from Scholaſtica, ſiſter to St. Bennet. 


volution it is twice inclined to the-ecliprick, 
and as oſten returns to its former poſition. 


NUTMEG, 


Nung of St. Bridget, tool cheir name of 


wear a white garment, and over it a black 


NUTA'TION (with Aſtronomers) a kind 
axis of the earth, whereby in each annual re- 


4 


> 


tal, for this oil is extracted by animal digeſ- 


NU 
? | » a ſort of ſpice aromatieł - nut, 
the product of ſome place in Fa. India. 
Theſe nuts gro incloſed in three different 
covers; the firſt of which is thin and of a 
yellowiſh red, this is called mace ; this is ſur- 
rounded by the fell which is a hard, thin, 
blackiſh cover, under or within which is a 
greeniſh film, within which is the nut call- 
ed the nutmeg, which is the kernel or fruit. 
The whole commeree of nutmegs is in the 
hands of the Dutch Eaft-India company. 
NUTRIMENT (nutrimentum, L.) that 
'which feeds or nouriſhes, food, aliment. 
The ſtomach returns what it has received, 
in ſtrength and nutriment, diffuſed into all the 
parts of the body. Sourb, | 
Does not the body thrive and grow, 
By food of twenty years ago ? 
And is not virtue in mankind 
The nutriment that feeds the mind? 


Swift's Miſcel 
 NUTRIMENTAL, having. the qualities 
of food, alimental. ; ; 


By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimen- 


tion, as an emulſion. Arbutbnot. 
NUTRITION (from nutritio, nutrio, L. 
nutrition, F.) the act or quality of nouriſh- 
ing, ſupporting ſtrength, or encreaſing growth. 
New parts are added to our ſubſtance, to 
ſupply our continual decayings, nor can we 
give a certain account, how the aliment is 
ſo prepared for nutrition, or by what me- 
chaniſm it is ſo regular diſtributed. 
nl Glanville 150 e. iii. 
The obſtruction of the glands of 3 
tery is a great impediment to nutrition; for 
the lymph in la Mam is a neceſſary con- 
ſtituent of the aliment, before it mixeth with 
the bloed. Arburbnor on Aliments. 
NUTRI'TION (in Pharmacy) a kind of 
preparation, coc ſiſling in the gradual mixture 
of liquors of different natures, by ſtirring 
them together till they have acquired a thick 
conſiſtence. iy | | 
NUTRITION (with P>y/icians) a natural 
increaſe, whereby that of any bodily ſubſtance 
that is in continual decay, is repaired by con- 
venient nouriſhment. 
NUTRITIOUSNESS (autritius, L.) nou- 
riſhing quality. _ | 
To NUZ'ZLE, to hide the head in a 
warm ſoft place, as a young child does in its 
nurſe's boſom. . Pa 
NYCTALOPITA (wxranonwia, Of ware; 
a\yp; n, Gr.) a diſeaſe in the eyes, which 
is twofold, 1. a dimneſs of fight in the night 
or in dark places, without any deſect in the 
light: 2, a. dimneſs of fight in the light, 
*and a clear fight in ſhady or dark places, L. 
NYCTHE!MERON (1yx91443e02, Gr.) the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours, an intire night 
and day. | 
NY!MPHA (wer, Gr.) the little ſkin 
wherein inſects are jincloſed, both while they 


| 


NY 
are in the eggs, or after they have under- 
gone an ent transformation, or the firſt 
change of Eruca, palmer worm, or maggot, 
in ſuch inſets as undergo a transformation z 
or it is rather the growth or increaſe of the 
Eruca, whereby the figure of the ſucceeding 
animal is beginning to be ex preſſed, by the 
explication of its members, which before lay 
involved up in the Zruca (as a plant is in its 
ſeed.) So that Nympha is only the animal 
under that impe ect form. It is ſometimes 
called Cbryſalis, ſometimes Aurelia, and by 
others alus, * 

NY/MPHZA (with Anatomifts) ſmall, ſoft 
pieces of fleſh proceeding from the juncture of 
the Os Pubis in the neck of the womb; ſo 
called, becauſe they are placed near the paſ- 
ſage Hits the water iſſues out of the Wa- 

„ | 

NY MPHA (with Anatomifts) a hollowneſs 
or void ſpace in the nether lip, L. | 

NYMPHZ (in Rome) certain baths or 
grotto's ſacred to the nymphs, from thoſe 
ſtatues which adorned them, or from the 
waters and fountains'which they afforded, they 
were ſo called. They were in number twelve, 
and were retreats of pleaſure, adorned with 


Sc. They were ſquare marble buildings, in- 
to which there was but one door; where were 
ſteps that led down to grotto's, paved with 
marble of curious colours; the walls were 
beautified with ſhell-work, and a ftream which 
ſurrounded the place, fell from a fountain at 
the end of the grotto. 

NYMPHA'UM (wwuqpe:oy, Gr.) a pub- 
lick hall cr building among the ancients, rich- 
ly furniſhed and adorned for publick banquet- 
ting ; where thoſe who wanted conveniences 
at home held their marriage feaſts. 

NYMPHOMANTA (of ywpn, mY - 
pbæ, and wana, Gr. madneſs) the Furor 
uterinus, a difternper which provokes wo- 
men to tranſgreſs the bounds of common mo- 
deſty without reſtraint, 


a cutting off the Nymphe in women, which 
in ſome ſometimes bunching out, hiaders the 
Coitus, or makes it difficult. 

o, Roman ; 0 7, Italick .D 0, Eng. 


W 


| 
[ Oo, Sax; are the fourteenth letter in 


order of the alphabet; o, the fifteenth, and 
o , the 24th et the Greek, and , the Sxth 
of the Hebrew. 1 

O is alſo uſed as an interjection of abhor- 
rence, admiration, calling, derifion, deſiring, 

indignation, Sc. | | 
O, is not ſounded in People, Feopardy, &c. 
O, 2 ancients, was a numeral let · 

ter ſig I 11. 5 |, t 
DO. with 


| S 


grotto's, fountains and ſtatues of the nymphs, 


NY MPHOTOMPVA, (, here,; Gr.) 
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O (among the Ii) ſet at the beginning or 
before the name of a family is a note of digni - 
ty; us O Bryan, O Neal, Ce. | 
O (with the Ancients) was put as a hierogly- 
phick or ſymbol of eternity. 5 
An OAK ( Hieregiypbicaiſy) repreſents 
ſtrength, virtue, conſtaney ; and alſo length 
of life, as being ſteady, and living longer than 
moſt other trees. r : 
OAK EN (acc, Sax, an oak) of or pertain- 
ing to an oak. | | 
OAR (oane, Sax.) a long pole with a 
broad end, by which veſſels are driven in the 
water, the 3 made by water to the oar 
puſhing on the veſſel. 
F4 The oars were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and 
made 
The water which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their e Fol 
. Shakeſp. . Ceſar, 
So tow'rds a ſhip the oar-finn'd gallies ply, 
Which wanting ſea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall reveng 06. : 
| | |  Denham's Poems, 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the 1riþ kern 
And untaight Indian, on the ftream did 
| glide, : 2 | | 
F'er ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood 
did learn, | | 
Or fin-like ors did ſpread from either fide. - 
: " : ns 4 : 6 : Dryden, 
To OAR, to row. 5 
He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
And oar d with labouring arms along the flood. 
| Pope. 
OARY, having the form or uſe of _ 
The ſwan with arched neck, | 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly 
- rows 
Her ſtate with aary feet. 8 Milton. 
OARS, a boat for carying paſſengers with 
two men to row it; alſo inſtruments where- 
with boats are rowed. | 7 | 
OAT'EN, of or pertaining to oats. 
OATH (Ath, Sax.) is a ſolemn appeal to 
God, implying that we defire not his mercy 
and protection any otherwiſe than as the mat- 
ter affirmed is either true or falſe, and tho' 
all profane or falſe ſwearing is ſtrictly forbid, 
by the ſcriptures of both the old and new teſ- 
tament, yet the neceſſity of the occaſion re 
quires it for the diſcovery-of the truth, 


Legal OA TH, is a ſweariag in open 


court, before à . magiſtrate appointed by au- 
thority to admiaſter ſuch oaths; where a 


perſon is called upon to give evidence, to any 


matter of fact, Sc. 


Corporal OATH, is when a perſon in giving 
evidence before ſuch magiſtrates, by laying 


his hand upon ſome part of the ſcripture, and 
kiſſing" the book; this form being appointed 
by law for coming at the truth, this phraſe 


being uſed, So belp ms God, which is defign'd 41 


| cence of mind in whatſoever he ſhall 


1 raiſed in the form of 2 


C 9 
O B ; 
Py » . 


to ſignify the perſon ſwearing, pawns his or 
3 tation of God's delt opts life, 
and of eternal ſalvation in the to come, 
upon the truth he ſwears, | 


OAT- MEAL of azen and meale pe, Sax.) 
meal or flower made of ot. 
OAZ'INESS, ſlimy, muddy, marſhy 


quality. | | | 

OB'DURACY (of obduratus, L.) hardneſs 
of heart, ſtubborneſs, obſtinacy. 

OBDU'RED (obduratus, ' L.) hardeneq. 
Milton. 1 

OBEDIENCE (among Divinet) conſiſts in 
ſuch a ſubmiſſive frame of ſpirit, by which a 
man always reſigns and devotes himſelf to the 
diſpoſal of the divine Being being ready in 
every condition to do or ſuffer whatſoever he 
apprehends to be moſt reaſonable and accepta- 
ble, and by which he may beſt expreſs his 
love and ſubjection to him. 

Active OBEDIENCE #0 God, conſiſts in 
a readineſs of mind to do what he enjoins. 

Paſſive OBEDIENCE re God, is an acquieſ. 

pleaſe to 

inflict. | 


OBE'DIEN TNESS, (obedientia, L.) obe- 
dient quality, | 

OB'ELISK (ee, Gr.) a four ſquare 
ſtone, growing ſmaller from the baſis to the 
top, tending in a ſharp point, It differs from 
2 pyramid, in that it is made all of one intire 
ſtone or piece, and its baſis js much narrower, 
The Egyptian obeliſks were ſquare pillars, 
pyramid, and engraven 
on every fide with hieroglyphical characters, 
and "myſterious ſecrets; underſtood by very 
few beſides their prieſts, who called them the 
fingers of the ſun, to which planet they 
were commonly didicated; their compoſition 
was of a ſtone dug near the cataracts of Nile, 
as hard a porphyry, and of divers colours; re- 
preſenting (as they imagined) the four elements, 
The firſt that was ereted was by Manuftar, 
king of Egyft, An. Mund. 2604; whoſe 
ſucceſſors erected divers others; but they 
were moſt of them deſtroyed by Camby/is, king 
of Perſia, when he conquered Egypt. And 
thoſe that remained were carried by the Ro- 
mans to Alexandria, and from thence to 
Rome, were there are ſome remaining to 
this day; the higheſt were about 140, and 


| the loweſt. about 15 feet, 


F (obefitas, L.) grofineſs, 
tneſs. g 
To OBEY (obeir, F. abedio, L.) 1. To 
pay ſubmiſſion to, to comply with, from re- 
verence to authority. | 
| The will of heav n 

Be done in this and all things ! I obey, 

a | 05 Sbadeſp. Hen. VIII. 
I am aſham'd that women are ſo ſimple 
To ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and o/ 
3 Shakeſp 


Let 


oB 


Let not fin rel 


prog netgear eg holy, the 
ſhould e thereof. s 
7Y 2588 Rom. iv. 12. 
Was ſhe thy god, that her thou didſt obey, , 
Before his voice ? 

Mili. Par. Loft, b, > 
Africkand Judia ſhall his pow'r obey, 
He ſhall extend his propagated ſway 


the ſolar year without the ſtarry way. 
Beyond year, D 


2, It had formerly ſometimes to before the 
perſon obeyed, which Addiſon bas mentioned 
as one of Milton Latiniſms; but it is frequent 
in old writers; when we borrowed the French 
word we borrowed the ſyntax, obeiran Roi? 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight _ 
In 3 they were, or the fierce pains not 


Yet to their general's voice they ſoon * A 


OB!JECT, the matter of an art or ſcience, 
or that about which it isemployed, the ſame | 
as ſubjeft. 

Meterial OBJECT, the thing itſelf which 
is treated or conſidered of. 

Formal OBJECT, the manner of conſi- 
dering it. 

OBJECT Cobjelum, L.) any {I placed 
to behold, of oppoſed to any of the ſenſes ; 
ſomething apprehended or preſented to the 
mind either by ſenſation or by imagination. 

OBJECTIVE Line (in Perſpefrve) is the 
line of an odject, from whence the appearance 
is ſought for in the draught or picture. 

OBJECT/IVELY (School Term) a thing 
is ſaid to exiſt obje&ively, when it exiſts no 
otherwiſe than in being known, or in being 
an object of the mind. 

O'BIT, a funeral ſolemnity or office for 
the dead, uſually performed in the church, 
while the corps was there before its interment : 
it is alſo uſed to ſignify an anniverſary office or 
maſs held annually in' the church of Rome, 
on ſome particular day, in commemoration of 
ſome deceaſed perſon. 

OBLA'TI, ſecular perſons, who reſigned 
themſelves and their eftates to fome monaſte · 
ry, and were admitted as lay · brothers. 

Some have been ſo extravagant as to give 
their whole patrimony, and as far as was in 
their power their whole family too, to the 
uſe and ſervice of the monaſtery, and alſo 
obliged their deſcendants to the ſame kind 
of ſervitude. 

The form of their admittance was, by put- 
ting about their necks the bell ropes I gr 
church, and a few pence on their heads, as a 
mark of ſervitude ; theſe wore habits, but 
different from thoſe 17 the monks. 

Funeral OBLATIONS, offerings by way 
of atonement for the faults or neglects of the 
party deceaſed, in paying tithes or other ec- 
cleſiaſtical does; 3 which was the beſt horſe led 
before "PI ang, delivered % the grave or 
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| affiſted by 


1 wards our nei 


OB 
the church gate for the uſe of the prieſt, 

O/BLIGATED (obligatus, Le} obliged 
bound or tied to, 

Natural OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as 
bind only by virtue of the law of nature, mo 
civil laws and civil power. 

Civil OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch 4 are 
ſupported on civil authority alone, and which 
conduces a conſtraint, without any principle 
or foundation of natural equity. 

Perpetual OBLIGATIONS, are thoſe that 
cannot be taken off, as long. as the perſon 
exiſts, in whom it adheres. Of this kind are - 
the obligations we lie under to God and to- 
ighbour,  * 

OBLIGATIONS (ſay the Moraliſtt) lie 
only to things poſſible, where fore promiſes a- 
bout impoſſible things are null and void; when 
the thing at the time of making the pact 
appeared poſſible, if it happen by chance the 
pact is diſannulled. 

Connate OBLIGATIONS (with Moral ja) 


| are ſach as all men fall under by virtue 


their being creatures endued with reafan ; as 
ſuch as neceſſarily attend and accompany the 
rational nature, ths in that fimple and 
general notion. 

Adventitioas OBLIGATIONS (with A- 
ralif}s) are ſuch as fall upon men, by the in- 
tervention of human deeds, not without the 
conſent of the parties, either expreſſed, or at 
leaſt preſumptive. 

ed ORLIG AT ION, is one both oatural 
or civil, which being founded in natural equity, 
is further” confirmed and enforced oy civil au- 
thority. 
| Moral OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as re- 
late only to things or caſes not only poſſible 
but convenient; as the promiſe of a viſit at a 
ſtated time, which is not ſuppos d to be bind» 
ing, if any event happen to hinder the per- 
formance. 

O'BLIGATORINESS, binding, &c. 

nality. 
b PLIGEMENT, « an obligation, a being 
obliged 

OBLIQUATTION (in Catopticks) as Ca- 
thetus of Obliquation is a right line, drawn 
perpendicular to a mirrour, in the point of 
incidence of the reflection of a ray. 

OBLVQUE Proj-#tion (in Mechanicks) is 
that where a body is im in a line of di- 
rection, which makes an oblique angle with 


8 tal line, 

OBLI VE Percuſſion, is that wherein the 
direction of the firi ing body is not. perpen- 
dicular to the body ſtruck, or is not in line 
with its center of "gravity... 

OBLIQUE Aſcenſion (Abtron. ] is an arch 
of the equator, intercepted between the firſt 
| point of Aries, and that point of equator 
Which riſes together with the ſtar, Ke. in 
an oblique ſphere. 
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arch of the equator ; intercepted between the 
firſt point of Arics, and that point of the 
equator which ſets with a ftar, Cc, in an 
oblique ſphere. | 


OBLIQUITY 7 athwartneſs, fideway- 
OBLI'QUENESS 5 neſs, crookedneſs, 
Nantingneſs. 
 __OBL1 
is the angle which the ecliptick makes with 
the equator, which is 23 degrees and 29 mi- 


nutes. | 
OBLIT'ERATED (eblireratus, L. ) blotted 


out. 

OBLIVION, forgetfulneſs, which, by 
naturaliſts is defined to be a loſs of the ideas 
or conceptions of the things once perceived ; 
which happens when they make but a light 
impreſſion upon the brain, F. of L. 

OBLIV'IOUSNESS (of os ,⁰ u, L..) 
forgetfulneſs. - 1 
OBLONG'NESS (of oblong:1s, L. and neſs) 


_ oblong form, or the being of the form of a 
long ſquare. , 
OBNOX/TOUSNESS (of obnexius, L.) 


RR ſubjeQneſs to puniſhment, danger, 
5 


OBNU'BILATED f{obnubilatus, L.) clouded 
over, overeaſt with clouds. 

OB'OLUS {'sCoaig, Gr.) a Roman filver 
coin, the 6th part of a denarius or penny, in 
value about five farthings E Pp, alſo the 
6th part of an Attick dram; a the weight 
of ten grains or half a ſcruple. 

OBOLUS, is now uſually taken to fignify 
eur half-penny ; but in old time it fignified 
the half noble; the noble was then called a 

nny, and its quarter a farthing. And in 
ike manner denarius fignified the whole coin, 
whether it were angel, royal, &c. and obolus 
its half, and quadrans the fourth part. 

OBSCENE'NESS, words or actions that 
indicate impurity, unchaſtity, lewdneſs, baw- 
dy or ſmuttineſs. 10 

OBSCURE (obſcur, F. obſcuras, L.) 1. 
Dark, unenlightened, gloomy, hindring fight. 

Whoſo curſeth his father or mother, his 
lamp ſhall be put out in obſcure darkneſs. 
Prov. xx. 20. 

Who ſhall temp with wand'ring feet _ 

The dark unbottom' d infinite abyſs, 

And thro? the palpable o5ſcure find out 


His uncouth way? | 
Milt. Par. Loft. 
2. Living in the dark : 3. not eafily intelli - 
gible, abſtruſe, difficult: 4. not noted, not 
obſervable. 

To OBSCURE (obſcure, L.) 1, To dar- 
ken, to make dark. Hh | 
Sudden the thunder blackens a'l the ſkies, 
And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 


_ 


Mountains on mountains, and sbſcure the 
pole. > : DE Pope. 
2. To make leſs vifible. | 


Thinking by this retirement to obſcure 


QUITY of the Feliptick ( Afironemy) | 


oB 

ey and effential ubiquity of his maker; 
Brown's wulpar Errors. 

3. To make glorious, beautiful, or illuſtri- 

ous. b 


Thinks thou, vain ſpirit, thy glories are the 


ame, ; 

And ſeeft not fin obſcures thy godlike frame? 
I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride, 
That ſhows me what thy faded looks _ hide, 

ryaen. 
_ OBSCU'RED (obſcuratus, L. 22. F.) 
darkened, cloudy, deprived of brightneſs or 
 clearneſs, rendred leſs intelligible, 
OBSECRATION (in Rbetorick) a figure 
whereby the orator implores the affiſtance of 
ſome god or man. 9 1 4 

OB UTES eques, F. of um 
L. i. e. —5 to Ene ; becauſe t ele * 
ſequies are the laſt devoirs that can be ren- 
dered to the deceaſed) funeral rights and ſo- 
lemnities. _ | 
OBSER'VANTNESS (obſervantia, I.) 
regardfulneſs, reſpectf . ; 

' OBSERVATORY, a building erected and 
accommodated with all forts of inftruments, 
proper for aſtronomical obſervations, for mak. 
ing of proper improvements and regulations 
for the calculation of ec'ipſes, &c. and find- 
ing the true ſyſtems and motions of the pla- 
nets ; but eſpecially of the moon, whoſe ir- 
regularities require more application to re- 
duce to a compleat ſyſtem than any of the 
other planets. 5 ; 

There have been for this purpoſe divers 
edifices erected, and furniſhed with proper in- 
ſtruments and artiſts. „ 

The moſt noted obſervatories in Europe are, 
1. That of Tycho Brabe, a nobleman of 
Denmark, at Uraineberg, in the iſland of 
Wern ; between the coaſts of Schonen and 
Zealand in the Balticł. 

2. The obſervatory of Paris, erected by 
Lewis XIV. in order for the obſervation of 
the ſtars and planets; alſo congelations, re- 
frigerations, indurations, &c. of the air and 
other meteors. This edifice is built in a 
four ſquare form, fituate exactly anſwering 
to the four cardinal points of the world, 
Eaft, Weſt, North and Soxth ; the foundation 
being laid 80 foot below the ground, »nd the 
building carried up as much above it; being three 
ſtories in height, and a terraſs at the top, 
from whence the whole horizon appears 
flat. | . 
The ſtair-caſe of this is alſo a work of 
eurioſity, being in the form of a ſcrew ; and 
ſo contrived, that from the bottom there is 
a full fight of the ſtars that paſs the zenith 
of this place; this obſervatory is likewiſe 
very well furniſhed with proper inſtruments 
and learned men, who have publiſhed ſeveral 
things uſeful! in Afronomy, Geography, &c- 
3. The royal obſervatory. at (Greenwich, 
founded by 2 Charles II. and attended for 


a 


himielf from God, he infringed the omniſcien- 


many years by Mr. Flamſead, whoſe great 
| induſtry 


\ 
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induſtry and accurate kill, have produced 


volumes in Arona p. 
Obſervatories are now grown ſo common, 
that there is ſcarce any univerſity or college 
where the mathematicks are ſtudied, but 
what is furniſhed with obſervatories, tho' not 
ſo noble as thoſe before mentioned. | 
There has alſo of late years an. obſervatory 
deen erected at Peking in China, by the late 
emperor, by the. interceſſion of the miſſio- 


plate or ſtudy ; to mark, mind or take no- 


to have a ſtrit eye over. 
OBSID/'/IONAL Crown 
(with Heralds) is repreſented 
as in the figure, being a ſort 
of garland made of graſs, which 
was by the Romans given to 
thoſe that had held out a ſiege, 
or cauſed. the enemy to raiſe it, 
by repulſing them or otherwiſe. | | 
OBSTINATE (o6/ftinatus, L.) ſtubborn, 
contumacious, fixed in reſolution. Abſolute- 
ly uſed it has an ill ſenſe 3. but relatively, it 
is neutral. | 8 | 
Her father did not fail to find, | 
In all ſhe ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind; 
Yet thought ſhe was. not ohinate to die, 
Nor deem d the death ſhe promis d was. ſo 


Look on Simo's mate, 
No aſs-ſo meek, no aſs ſo ob/tinate. 


1285 = P ope 3 Epiſt. 2. 
OBSTINATELY, ftubbornly, inflexibly, 
e, with unſhaken determination. 85 
of A Greek made himſelf tar rey. | 
of T' impoſe. on their belief, and Troy betray-z 
nd Fix d on his aim, and obſfrnately bent 


To die undaunted, or to cirtumvent. 


b | obs: a 
* Inflexible to ill, and o&ftinately juſt. | 
re- 35 | Alien. 

ind My ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 
2 Tho' tempted chaſte, and obffinateſy juſt. 

in : pe. ; 
le, ll OBSTINATENESS, fubbortneſs. © 
on OBSTRUC'TIVENESS (of „r uu 


1 ' 
0p, OBSTRU!ENCY (in Medicine) the quality 
ears or diſpoſition of thoſe medicines that condenſe 

the pores of the body; or allay the too rapid 
- of or ſwift motion of the blood. 


ani Wl 0BTUSE!NESS (of „bn, I.) blunt- 
re is WF "fs, dulneſs of edge. * 

ith Wl OBTUSAN/GULARNESS {of obcuſus an- 
wiſe Nerlaris, L.) the being obtuſe angled, or the 


having obtuſe angles. 
OB'VIOUSNESS (of ebwius, L.) eaſi neſs 
eo de RM 5 
OCCA/SIO: (among the Romans) an alle- 
deral divinity, che goddeſs of time, who 


tice of, to heed; to eye, to watch, to ſpy; 


nigh. i D ryden, ; 


the 1.) impeding, or obſtructing, hindering qua- pow 
1 | 


9 4 


prefies over the moſt favourable moment for 


| ſucceſs in any enterprise; repreſented ſtarla 


naked, with. à long lock. of hair upon her 
forehead, and bald behind: and alſo ſtanding 


on a wheel, with wings on her feet, and is 


ſaid to turn herſelf very ſwiftly round; by 


of the preſent opportunity. 


> OCCA'SIONALNESS (of ocrafio, L.) the 


OCCA'TOR (among the Romans) a god 
of huſbandry, that prefides over harrowing. 
the ground, and breaking the clods. | 

OCCIDEN'TAL (of occidentalis, 

OCCIDEN'TALNESS [4 
or the having a weſterly ſituation, | 

OC CULT Line (in Geometry) in conſtruct- 
ing a ſcheme, is a line that is only aſſiſting 
or helpful towards the compleating the ſcheme, 
and is therefore drawn very ſmall or faint, 
or with ſome matter that will rub out again, 
when the purpoſe for which it was intended 
is ſerved, . 

OCCULT Sciences, magick, necromancy 
the Cabala, Cc. : a g 

OCCULT Cancer, the ſame as primitive 
cancer. 
DOccuLTNESS (of occultut, L.) hidden- 
neſs, concealedneſs, 

OC'CUPANT (in Common Law) when a 
man makes a-leaſe to another for the term of 
the life of a third. perſon; the leſſee dying, 
he who firſt enters ſhall hold the land as oc- 


| cupant, during the life of the third perſon. 


' OCCUPA'TION (with Rbetoricians) is 2 
figure whea -the orator ſeems to paſs by, to- 


that which at the ſame time. he chiefly infifts 

upon. It is alſo, called Prererition. 
OCCUPATIONS (in the Statute de Biga- 

mit) purpreſtures, intrufions, uſurpations upon 


a perſon is not intitled to. 4 
OC UR RING 7 (occurrens, L.) meet - 
OC CURRENT S ing, coming in the 


way, offering or pretenting itſelf, 


CHLOCRATIA (of A., a multi- 


| tude, and xeal®-, Gr. power) a form of go- 


vernment, wherein the populace has the ſole 

er and adminiſtration. 

O CH Y- HOLE, a remarkable cave in 
P- Hills in Somer ſetfhire, of a vaſt length; 

where ſeveral wells and ſprings are diſco- 


- vered, ; ' 
OC'TAGONIAL (of zr, Gr.) ha- 


ing eight angles and ſides. 
OCTAN 

L.) the having eight angles, | 
OCTA'PLA (of ear =, Gr. eight 


eight columns. | 
_ OC'TATEUCH (vane Gr.) the 
eight firſt books of the Ou Tefament, fron 


Genefis to the nd ges. 88 
nee e 


'which is intimated, that we ſhould lay hold 
being or happening by, or according to occa- 
naries, and has been furniſhed with inſtru- | fron | 15 
ments. i ö | 
To OBSERVE (obſervare, L.) to conteme | 


L.) weſterlineſs, 


be ignorant of, or to be unwilling to declare 


18 king, by uſing liberties or franchiſes that 


GULARNESS {of o#angulus, 


fold) a kind of Polyglot bible, conſiſting f 
7 = x ops 
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Oc rO BER (of oe, eight) is with us the 
 *tenth month in the 3 but was ſo called 

from being the eighth, beginning the year 
with March. : | N 

- OCTOBER (ia Painting, &c.) is repte 
ſented in a garment of the colour of decay - 
ing flowers and leaves; having his head adorn- 
ed with a garland: of leaves of oak, with 
acorns; holding in his right hand a ſcorpion, 
and in his left a baſket of cheſnuts, medlars, 
ſervices, Gr. | 

| OPETA'LOUS (of «#0, L. and vi- 
auler, Gr. a flower leaf) having eight flower 


leaves. 
_ . OCITOSTY LE (onrocva®-, Gr.) the face 
of a building containing eight columns. | 

OCTU!'PLE (o&uplus, or offuplex, I..) 
eight folg. ; r 

 OC!ULF-Cancrorum (with Phyſicians) erabs- 
- certain ftones taken out of the heads 
of river cray-fiſh, L. 
_ « ODDLY from udda, Swediſh, odd.) 1. 
Not evenly: 2. ſtrangely, particularly, un- 

accountably, uncouthly. „„ 
The dreams of ſleeping men are made up 
of the waking man's ideas, tho' for the 
moſt part oddly put together. Locke, 

The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know 
not; and therefore are ſo undetermined in 
our nominal eſſences, which we make our- 
felves, that if ſeveral men were to be aſked 
concerning ſome oddly-ſhaped fetus, whether 
it were a man or no? it is paſt doubt, one 
Gould meet with different anſwers. © * 

As maſters in the clare obſcure, © 
With various light your eyes allure; 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread';z © 

Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Yet from theſe colours odddy mix" = 

Tour fight upon the whole is fix'd. 

| . An. 


Foſſils are very oddly and elegantly ſhaded, | 


according to the modification of their con- 
Kituent ſalts, or the cavities they are 8 


in. Bentley's Sermans. n 
Her awkward Love indeed was oddly fated ; 
She and her Polly were too near related. 
1% 8 : Prior. 
: OD'NESS (of oed, Teut.) unevenneſs in 
number; alſo fingularneſs, or unuſualneſs in 
„„ O 4% 545 R473 
The ODE (among the Ancients) ſigniſied a 
Long or poetical compoſition, fit for finging, 
which was uſually performed with the voice 
and lyre together. The matter of it was to 
the honour of ſome hero or great man. 
The diſtinguiſhing character of this ſort 
of poetry is ſweetneſs, the poet endeavouring 
to ſooth his avditors or readers by the variety 
of the verſe, and the delicacy of the words, 
the beauty of the numbers, god choice of 
fach things as ate moſt beautife)-in them - 
ſeives, for the ſubject of his deſcription. 


great and ſubſime, it deſcends ſometimes to 
| gallattry and pleaſure, Theſe are commonly 
called Anacreonticks, and in — | 


is a Kind of hoſtility included in its very eſ- 


Tho ods is rot always confined do what ie 


88 


And 2 are ge · 
nerally confined to ſeven ſyllables, or eight 
at moſt ; but the ſe ven feet meaſure is the 
ſofteſt. | | | Tok. 
ODE'UM (with the Apcients) à kind of 
muſick theatre; a place for rehearſal and 
practice before the actors and muſicians ap- 
peared to perform their part in the great 
:... IS ae: 
ODIOUS (odienæ, F. odioſus, L.) I, Hate. 
ful, deteſtable, abominable. Cena 
Forever all goodneſs will be moſt charming; 
forever all wickednefs will be moſt odious. 
Hatred is the paſſion of defence, and there 


ſence, But then, if there could have been 
hatred in the world, when there was ſcarce 
any thing odious, it would have acted within the 
compaſs of its proper objet. © ++ 
„ South's Sermons, 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, deluded the Latian prince; 
Expel from Italy that odious name. 


4 4 en, 
2. Expoſed to hate: 3. caufing hate, infidious, 
3 The ſeventh To thee, 
The only righteous in a world perverſe, 
And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 


With foes, for daring fingle to be juſt, 
And utter odions truth, ' that God would 
To judge them with his ſaints. ES 
| 5 Milt. Par. Lo. y 
| ODITOUSLY, hatefully, abominably. 
Had thy love till odiouſly pretended, fe 
Been, as it ought, fincere, it would hare t] 
1 taught thee e e r 
| Far other reas*rings fes fo 
| O'DIOUSNES (of odjofus,) hatefulneſs, be 
% EIT 
_ ODONTAL'GICE (of odr, Cr.) ar 
pertaining to the tooth- ache. . Vi 
ODORIF'EROUSNESS {of odoriferus, L.) 
ſweet ſmellingneſs. e th 
ODYS'SE (3%vgotia, Or.) an epick poem co 
of Homer s. wherein he relates the adventures &, 
chat befel Uſy/ſzs in his return from the ſiege g 
of Troy. | , ES cha 
85 OECONOM'ICA (Grnovpuret?,' Gr.) a part equ 
of mora' philoſophy, which treats concern- 1 
ing the management of the paſſions. Juſt 
OECON'OMY (ieee, of "oix®-, an 7 
houſe, and v{, Gr. to diſtrĩbute) good order, mir 
diſpoſition, method, contrivance, conftitution, 6 
harmony, gvod management or regularity in tain- 
the _ of a family, way of living, &c. ral, 
OECONOMV (with Archrte2s) that me- ral, 
thod that has regard to the expences and the F, 
quality of the materials. color 
Amma OECONOMY, che firft branch cf Su 
the theory of phyſick, or that which explains nets, 
| the parts of a human body, their ſtructure Ste 
and uſe; the nature and cauſes of . quart 
' 2 ET 


4 


Health, and the effects or phænomena ariſing. 
from tne . 
Legal OECONOMY the legal diſpen- 
Feri OECONOMY F fation or man- 
ner in which God was pleaſed to guide and 
govern the people of the Jevos under Moſes's 
dminif{ratiogs including not only the politi- 
cal an ceremonial laws, but alſo the moral 


law. ; 1 a Sf 
Cbriſian OECONOMY, the evangelical 
diſpenſation is oppoſed to the legal one, and 
comprehends all that relates to the covenant 
of grace that God has made with men through 
Jeſus N bm 
OESOPHAG ZEUS ('oz50payn@), Gr.) the 
inter Gule 3 a continuation of the muſcle 
called Prerigopharingeus, arifing from each 
fide of the ſcutiform cartilage, and like it 
paſſes to a. middle line on the back part of 
the fauces. \ © 
OEUFS (in Archite#.) the ovals or orna- 
ments of pillars, F. 85 
OFFERTORY (offertorium, L.) a place 
in a church, where the offerings or gifts of the 
people were kept; alſo in the church of Rome 
an anthem ſung or played on the organ, at 
the time the people are making an offering. 
An OFFICE found (in Laꝛo) ſignifies a thing 
found by inquifition, ex officio. | 
OFFICE (in Ethics) duty, or that which 
virtue and right reaſon directs mankind to do. 
OFFICE (in a Civil Senſe) is the mutual 
aid and aſſiſtance which mank ind owe to one 


another; alſo a particular charge or truſt, | 


whereby a man is authorized to do ſomething. 
OFFICE, a place or apartment appointed 
for officers to attend in, for the diſcharge of 
their reſpective employments cr office. 
Caſual OFFICES, are ſuch as are given 
for life by patent, commiſſion, &c. and which 
become yacant by the officer's death. | 
OFFICES (with Arcbitect.) all thoſe lodges 
and apartments ſerving for the neceſſary ſer- 
vices and occafions of a palace or great houſe, 
OFFICERS of Policy, are thoſe in whom 
the government and direction of affairs of a 


' OF 


b Staff OFFICERS (at Court) are ſuch as 


'bear a white ſtaff in the king's prefence, and 
at other times going abroad, have a white ſtaff 
borne before them by a footman bare- head- 
ed, as lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, lord 
treaſurer. 5 e RY x 
OFFICIAL'TY, the court or juriſdie- 
tion, whereof the official is head. ps 
OFFI'CINAL (in Pharmacy) a term uſed of 
ſuch medicines as a college of phy ficians, re- 
quires to be confiantly kept in apothecaries 
ſhops, ready. to be made up in extemporaneous 
preſcriptions. 3 
OFFICIOUS - (officicux, F. officieſus, L.) 
kind, doing good offices. 2. I 
Yet, not to earth are thoſe bright lumina- 
ries Mcious; but to thee, earth's habitant, 
' Mitt. Par, Loft. 
2. Impertunely forward. Th! 
Cato, perhaps 15 
I'm too officious, but my forward cares 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value. 
Z Addiſon « 
OFFICIOUSLY, importunately forward. 
The moft corrupt are moſt obſequious grown, 
And thoſe they ſcorned, officouſly they * 
5 1 . Dry. . 
Flatt*ring crouds officiouſly appear, 
To give themſelves, 20 Ju, 20 happy years 
|; ts 
2. Kindly, with unaſked kindneſs. _ _ 
Let thy goats officiouſly be nurft, _, + 
And led to living ſtreams to quench their 
thirſt, Dryden, : f 361-9 
OFFICIOUSNESS, forwardneſs of civili- 
ty, or reſpe&, or endeavour, commonly. in 
an ill ſenſe. PIE C4 een 5 
Tbe ſhips flands for the OFFING (Sea 
Phraſe) is ſaid of a ſhip ſeen from ſhore ſailing 
out to ſeawardg. _ 3 
The Ship is in the OFFING (Sea phraſe) 
means that ſhe has the ſhore near her, and 
having another, a good way without her to- 
wards the ſea, | „„ 
OFF-SCOWRING (of oy, Sex. and 
Scheuren, Teut.) the refuſe, or good for no- 


? 


community are inveſted, as mayors, ſheriffs, | thing parts of any thing. 


em | [ELD | 
nes 8 ö c OFFSPRING (o- ping, Sax.) that 
ege OFFICERS of Fuftice, are thoſe who are which proceeds from any perſon or thing, /as 
charged with the adminiſtration of juſtice and children, fruit, Sc. > LE 4 
part equity in the courts. I | OFT'ENNESS (ofrennerpe, Sax.) fre- 
n- Royal OFFICERS, are ſuch as adminiſter | quentneſs. : | | 
juſtice in the king's name. OFT'EN-Trimes (of apz and zima, Sax.) 
an Flag OFFICERS, are admirals, vice · ad- frequently. 5 | „ 
der, mirals and rear-admirals,  _ OFF-WARD (Sea term) ſignifies contrary 
jon, General OFFICERS (in an Army) the cap- to the ſhore. 3 5 
y in tain-general, lieutenant-general, major- gene- OGE/E (with Architects) a wreath, 
8 ral, brigadier - general, quarter · maſter- gene- OG TVE S circle, or round band; a 
me- ra}, and adjutant-general. ' | member of a moulding, that conſiſts of a 
the Field OFFICERS, the colonel, lieutenant | round and a hollow; alſo. an arch or. branch 
colonel, and major. 875 l of a Gotbick vault, which, inſtead of being 
h of Subaltern OFFICERS, lieutenants, cor-/ | circular, paſſes diagonally from one angle to 
lains nets, enſigns, ſerjeants, corporals. l another, and forms a croſs between the other 
Qure Staff OFFICERS (in Military Affairs) arches, which makes the fide of the ſquare, 
and of which the arches are diagonal. 


To 


qvarter* maſter, ſerjeants, corporals, Sc., l 


Toe O'GLE (prob. of „cell, F. or vcular, 
L.) to look hard at; but commonly uſed for 
to look at amorouſſ7. | 
O'GRESSES. See Pellets, 
* - OIKOSCOPY (evt, of an., an 
houſe, and cn, Gr, to view) divination 
Þy accidents that happen at home. t 
OIL (oleam,,L. ale, Gr.) is the Expreſſed 
juice of olives, almonds, linſeed, nuts, Sc. 
a liquid, fat, unftuous inflamineable ſub- 
Rance, which is procured after various man- 
ners, and. ſerves for various purpoſes; either 
for eating, drinking or burning in lamps, He. 
or for painting, &c.. | 3 3 
Fi OIL, an unftuous matter extracted 


1 


from or boiled out of large fiſhes;; ſuch as 


whales, &c. uſed by.curriers, leather · dreſſers, 
makers, Er. i 3 ö 
OIL'INESS. (of oleum, L, ele, Sax.) oily 
nature. | 1 5 
Virgin OlI., oil of olives, nuts, &c, freſn 
gathered, without being heated, too much 
preſſed, &c, os | | 
Granulated OIL, is. that fixed in little 
trains, which of oil of olives is moſt eſteemed, 
' OIL Bag, a veſſel in birds, full of an unc- 
tuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one and ſome- 
times by two glands, for that purpoſe, diſ- 
T- among the feathers, which being preſſed 
y the bill or head, emits an oily matter for 
the dreſſing or pruning their feathers. 
_ OKER, a yellow, dry, fat, ſoft, foſſil 
earth or ſemi-meta], found ſometimes in cop - 


r, lead and filver mines, and ſometimes in a 


— 5 


d or mine alone by itſelf; it is uſed ſome - 
times as a proper flux for metals, when they 


ate too harſh or brittle ;. but its principal uſe is 


9 pale, and when it is quite ripe becomes black. 
Red OK ER is made of the yellow, by cal - 


in painting, | 


cining it in the fire, till it becomes red. 


Oter ſeems to be always impregnated with 
iron, and is generally what gives the chaly- 


deal ſprings their medicinal virtues, as may be 


2. ancient, not modern. 


— 


8 
| when it is ; for that the Juice: ie betrer 
concocted. Bacon's Nat, Nix. 
The Genoeſe are cunning, induſtrious, and: 
inured to hardſhip ; which. was likewiſe the. 
charakter of the Ol Ligurians.. | 

i Asen on Tray, 
. of any ſpecifled duration, | 
How eld art thou? not . E, Sir, to 
love a woman for ann nor Ne doat on · 
her for any thing. I have years on my back 
forty-eight. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


S (ealony ye, Sax.) advanced- 

| neſs. in age, antiqueneſs, ftaleneſs, wornneſs: 
i OLD'ER r Sax.) more aged. 

. OLDIISH (ealvi, Se Oeibing old. 

© DLEO'SITY (of oleoſus, L.) oilineſs, oily 


'  QLIBANUM: (of 3, and: a,. , Or.) 


male incenſe, ſweet-ſcented gum or roſin, that 


runs in white or yellowiſh drops out of ſeveral: 
2x] trees, at the foot of mount Libanus, 


' © OLIVES, the fruit of the olive tree, of 
which there are two forts, the cultivated and 
the wild, the firſt of which is moſt efteemed; 
The tree grows of a moderate paght 3 its trunk 
is knotty, the bark Imooth, of 

the wood ſolid and of a yellowiſh colour; the 
leaves: are longiſh, reſembling thoſe of the 
willow, of a darkiſh green on the upper fide, 
and white on the under. 

. Theſe trees put out white flowers in bunches 
in the month of June, the flowers are mono- 
petalous, widening upwards, and dividing into 
four parts ;. to the flower ſucceeds the fruit, 


reſt is 


| what is commonly call'd olive or ſallad oil; 


. ſeen by letting them ſtand ſometimes, When the ſecond is not ſo good eit her in taſte or ſmel!, 


the coker may de found at the bottom. 
- - OISTER<-Cef, the herb ſnake- weed. 
OISTER. Green, an herb. | 
_ OLD (eald, Sax. alt, German) 1. Paſt 
the middle part of life, not young. ks 
To old age ſince you yourſel! aſpire, 
Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire, 
: : 3 NY | Sidney, 
2. Of long continuance; begun long ago. 


When Gardiner was ſent over as embaſſador 


into France, with great pomp, he ſaid unto 
an old acquaintance of his that came to take 
His leave of him, now Tam in my gloria patri. 
Vea, faid his friend, and I hope, et nunc er 
ſemper. Or, replied the biſhop, if it pleaſe the 
king my maſter, ficur erat in principio, a poor 
ſcholar of Cambridge again. %s 3 
TT. * Condens Remains, | 
3. Not new. F e 
The vine beareth more grapes when it is 


| ſents fruitfulneſs, peace, concord, obedience 


5 
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| 0!ympick games, obſerved in honour of Ju- 
| picer, at the foot of mount Olympus, 


| Young; but grapes that make better wine 


| afterwards by Eratyfbents and Pobinry be” 


an aſh colour; 


ng 
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+ Ton the » without preciſely determin- 
LS GD EIS 
Ma Jupiter, a title given him 


m the city Olympia, ia £1isin Peloponneſus, 
3 — be bad a temple of an admirable ſtruc- 
ture; which was not gn famous for the vat 
treaſures that belonged: to it, bat on account 
of the oracles that were e. and. for the 
olympick games being celebrated near it 5 but 
was moſt famous for the ſtatue of Jupiter. 
made by Fbidiat, which was accounted one 


of the wonders of the Wörle. 


. 
+ * 


This ſtatue was made fitting upon a throne 


of gold and ivory, with a crown on his head 
4 of olive branches; holding in his right 
hand the image of victory, mad of ivory, 
crowned with a crown of maſly . gold upon 
its head dreſs ; and in his left hand a ſceptre | 
made of à mixture of all ſorts. of metals, 
with an eagle at the top of it. 
His ſhoes and ſtockings were of gold, and 
the drapery of the fame, adorned with che 
figures of animals and flower de Liss: 
The throne was embelliſhed with ivory, 
ebony, gold, precious ſtones, and a multitude 
of emboſs d figures; at the foot or pedeſtals of 
the throne were four victories, and two others 
at the feet of the ſtatue, . 
At the two feet on the foreſide of the 
throne, on the one fide the figures of ſphinxes, 
carrying off ſome Tbeban youths, and on the 
other the figures of Nrobe's children, who 
were ſhot to = by Apollo and Diana, with 


arrows; between the feet of the throne We- 
ſeut, and the reft of the heroes, who accom- 
panied Hercules to the Amazonian: war, and 
ſeveral wreſtlers. 


All the place about the throne was adorned. 
with pictures, repreſenting the labours of 
Hercules, &, on the upper part on one fide 
the throne the Graces, and on the other the 
Hours; on the foot-ſtool golden lions, and 
Theſcus's combat with the Amazons. 

In the temple there was alſo an altar te the 
unkn:wn Gad, like that at Athens. 

Gli OLY MPICI, the title of the acade- 
m.its of Vicenza in Italy. _ WES 

OLY M'PICK Games, were celebrated in 
the province of Elis, near the city Piſa, on 
the banks of the river Apbeus, near the 
temple of Jupiter, every 4 years at which 
were preſent a vaſt concoui ſe of people from 
all parts. : To . 

Theſe games eonſiſted of running, leaping, 
and other manly exerciſes inſtituted in honour 
of Hercules ; and thoſe who came off con- 
querors were very highly honoured, not only 
by the common people, but by the ftate. 

LY MPII among the Athenians). a name 
given to their 12 gods, to whom they had 
dedicated a very magnificent altar; wiz. | 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Fulcan, 


1 


OMNE (among 
| 


| It is related that Alexander the Great, after 
ſtatue received among the number of theſe 
deities,. and ſet upon the ſame altar; which 
is — to have been by the Greets comply d 


* L 


games. 
of olive branches, carried home in chariots, 


of the city was broken down, and they drove 
in ihro the breach; they were alſo preſented 
with very rich preſents, and treated with ſuch 
extravagant expence and reſpect, that the 
Athenians finding it burthenſome, Salon pro- 
cured a law to be made to leſſen the expences,' 
which determined the reward to ba 500 
Drachme, or about 13 pounds ſterling; but 
this law was not long lived, for ſoon; after 


the publick hall ; and thoſe who had gain d 3 
crowns at theſe games, were endowed with ſeyes 


ral privileges and exemptions, they were excuſed 


from paying taxes of any kind, or ſerving any 
troul1:ſome office. At Sparta they had a parti- 
cular: place appointed them in the army, and 
were placed as. a. guard to the king's: perfon, 
They had likewiſe the privilege-of fanctu⸗ 
ary, and a coat with flowers embroidered on 
it todiſtinguiſh them. And the generals of 


armies were frequently choſen out of theſe 


Olympionices.” | | | : 
It was alſo uſual to carye the names 
of theſe victors, and the hiſtories of their 
ſucceſſes on marble: pillars, and were at laſt 
ſo debt wert. ff e c. to deify them 
while living, 1 Gy 

OLYM'PICK Fire, the fire ariſing from 
the ſun's rays, collected in a burning glaſs. /- 
OLY Mos, a mountain in Thefaly, of 


the clouds, and was therefore frequently by 
the poets feigned to be heaven itſelf. 
OLY MPIONTFCI,. conquerors at the 0+ 
Iympick game. pee 
OMAN, a certain deity of the Perſſant, 
whom the Mag! worſhipped daily for an hour, 
finging hyms of praiſe to him, with their tur- 
bants on their heads, and vervein in their 
Hands. | | 
OMBIAS SES, s and doctors of tha 
Pagan religion, in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
much the ſame as thoſe they call Marabours 
at Cape Verde, See Marabouts , there are 
ſeveral ſects of them. 5 
OM'INQUSNESS (of ominoſus, L.) fore- 
bodingneſs, either of good or bad. Js 
Logicians) or zohole in 
Engliſh, is ſuch a as; Het whoſe parts are 
termed ſubjectiv e or inferior; becauſe” this 
evbole is = common term, and its parts are 
compar'd within its extent. 
Animal is the omne or whole, and the inferiors 


Apollo, Juno, Veſtas, Minerva, Cares, Diana 


| of it are Man or Beaft, 
5 en 


which are compriz d 
within 


his conqueſt of Perſa, defired to have his 


Wit th | N E | | 0 
| OLYMPIONCES ("o\uuruniznc, Or) 

victors or . conquerors at the olympick 
were crowned with garlandd 


with a numerous attendance, and the wall 


they were. entertained in the Prytaneum, or 


ſo great a height, that it ſeems to tranſcend 


Thus the word 


E 


/ foul z and omnipotency, ommſciency, and in- 


ing every thing. 


O NM 


withia'its extent, and are its ſobjective parts. 
8  OMNIF'EROUSNESS (of 8 L.) 
all producing qualit 
res (of omnia faciens, L 
quality, c. that does or effects all things. 
OMNIFORMITY (of omnifermis, L.) 
the being of all manner of ſhapes. 
- OMNIPA'RIENT (omniparzent, L.) bear- 
Ing or bringing forth all things.” 
OMNIP!'OTENTNESS {of omnipotentia, 
L.)all powerfulneſs, Se. 
- OMNIPRE'SENTNESS (of omni and 
cs or pra L.)  omnipreſence, or 
ing preſent every where. 
" OMNISCIENCE (omnts and e 
-- QMNISCIENCY. 14 I..) boundleſs know- 
ledge, infinite wiſdom. 
In all this miſoonſtruction of my aCtions, at 
ID no Judge but God above me, ſo I can 
ort to appeal to his * — f 
in Charles. 
* Thinking by this tetireniont & obſcure 
himfelf from God, he infringed the omni/- 


and eſfential ubiquity of bis maker, | 


who, as he created all 8 ſo i is he beyond 
ey in them all, 
Brown's Pulpar Errors, b. i. 
An 1 being does ſtrangely fill the 


finite goodneſs, enlarge the ſpirit While it 
Axtly looks upon them. Burnet, 

Since thou boaſt'ſt th” amm ſcience of a God, 
Say in what cranny of Sebaſtian's ſou], 


Unknown to we, ſo loath'd : a crime i is lodg'd ? | Jud 


W Dryden. 
- OMNTSCTENT {omnis 150 cio, L.) infi- 
itely wiſe, knowing without 55 know - 


By no means truſt to your own judgment 
alone, for no man is omniſcient, 
4 What can 'ſcape bers 
Of God all-ſceing, or deceive his Cone” 

ent Mite. Par. Leſt, b. x. 

OMNIS'CIENTNESS (of omnis and ſeien- 
ria, L.) knowledge of all things. 

OMNIV'OROUSNESS (of ene, L.) 
all devouring nature, Ic. 

OMOPHAGTA, a feaft of Bacebat, in 
which the mad gueſts eat goats alive, tearing 
their entrails with their teeth. 

OMOPHORTUM (of "Ou, a ſhoulder, 
and pi$w, to bear, Gr.) a little cloak an- 
ciently worn by the biſhops over their ſhoul- 
ders, thereby to ns ſent the good ſhepherd, 
who brings home the ſtray d ſheep on his 
ſhoulders. 

OMPANORALE, a title of the pricfis of 
the iſland of Madagaſcar. 


 OWPHALOS { OpapaRon, Gr.) the na- 


vel. 

 OMPHALOP'TICK ("opupakon, and or- 
Tixec, Gr.) an optick glaſs that is convex on 
both ſides ; commonly called a convex lens. 
; OM/PH ALO Meſerterick (with Anat.) 2 


| 


term 2pply'd to 2 vein and PO TI: 
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along to the navel, and a termlans f. the me: 


ſenter 0 
RA'S 2 (in the great Aren court in 
OM HRA'S\ India) great lords, which 


are generally Perſians, who have great offices 
at court 5 but none of them have any lands 
in propriety, becauſe the Mogul is ſole: pro. 


prietor of all the land in his dominions ; ſo 
that the Mogul being heir general to all his 
ſubjecte, neither the ſons of theſe Omra's, 


nor any elſe poſſeſſes the eftates of their fa 


there, they deſcending to the Mogu/ after 
their deaths; but he does often allow them 
ſome ſmall penfions; but the fathers take 
care in their pe fe time, that (they may be hand- 
ſome and fair, ſo as that they may paſe for 
true Moguls who are of white complexions, 
whereas the Indians are tawny) to make ſome 

proviſion for them. 
Some of theſe Omra's are commanders of 
r000 horſe, others 2000, fo to 12000, their 
y being more or lefs according to the num. 

2 of their horſes. 
There are always 25 or $0 of theſe Omra's 
at court, out of which the governors of the 
provinces and great officers of the ſtate are 


choſen. 
ONA'NIA 7 (of Onan) the crime of 
ONANISM F (elf pollu 
' ONEIROCRATIA (of — , a dream, 
and neaTto; I poſſeſs, Gr.) t e art of ex- 


pounding dreams. 

ONEIROCRITISTS (*Ornigenprrat, Gr.) 

gers or expounders of dreams. 

-  ONEIROSCOPPISTS ('Origooxome?, Gr.) 
virers into the fignification of dreams. 

" ONEIROPO/LISTS *(*Oveigononc, Or.) 
perſons converſant about dreams. 

ONI (an abbreviation of Oneratur niſi habet 
ſuſficientem Exonerationem, L. i. e. he is charged, 
unleſs he have a ſufficient diſcharge) a mark 
uſed in the Exchequer,” and ſet on the head 
of à ſheriff, as ſoon as he enters into his ac- 
count for iſſues, fines, and mean profits, and 
thereupon he immediately begann the king's 
debtor. | 

-ONKOT'OMY (of O7 a tumor, and 
Tier, Gr. to cut) the chirurgical operation 
of opening a tumor or abſceſs.” 

ONSET, attack, form, X aſſault, firft 
brunt, « : 

As well the ſoldier dieth, which ſtandeth 
ſtill, as he that gives the braveſt on ſet. 


Stdn « it. 
| All breathleſs, weary, 7 I 

Him ſpying, with freſh onſet he affail'd, 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeming queint, 
Struck him ſo hugely, that thro" great con- 

ftraint | 
He made him ſtoop. „ 
1 Fair Dies, b. ii. 


he ſhout 
Of battle x now began, and ruſhing ſound 
Of onſet, Milt, Par, Loft, b. vi. 


: Obſerve 


The firſt impetuous onſers of his grief; 

- Uſe every artifice to keep him ſtedfaſt. 
$445 | gs Pbilips. 
ONTOL/OGIST Tee Gr.) one 

who'treats of being in the abfrat, 
- ONWARD ( 
progreſiively. TE 
Satan was now eat hand, and from his ſeat 

The monſter moving onward came as faſt, 
With horrid ftrides N | 
Milt. Par. Left, b. ii. 


Not one looks backward, entvard ſtill he 
VV 
vet ne'er looks forward farther than his noſe. 


a 0 
OPA/COUSNESS (opacitas, L.) obſcure- 

neſs, darkness. | 

 OPASISUM (in Virginia) a creature that 
has a head like a hog, a tail like a rat, being 
about the bigneſs of a cat; the female has a 
bag under its belly in which it carries its young, 
and thither they retire in any danger. 
OPENNESS (of open and ne} ye, Sax.) 
plainneſo, clearneſs, manifeſtneſs, alſo an o- 


pening- = | - 
OPENING (openung, Sax.) an open 


ace. 

OPERA, a dramatick compoſition, ſet to 
muſiek, and ſung on the Rage, attended with 
muſical inſtruments, and inriched with flately 
dreflings, machines and other decorations ; 
the Opera was firſt uſed by the Venetians, with 
whom it is one of the principal glories of 
their Carnival. It was g uſed by the 
French, and now by us. 
OPERATAICAL, of or pertaining to an 


opera. ö 
OPERATION, the act of exerting or 
exereiſing ſome power or faculty, upon which 
ſome effect follows, F. of L. 
OPERATION (in Phyfick) the manner 
bones any remedy produces its falutary ef- 
ect. ; 
OPE'RATIVENESS © 
operating quality, | 
OPERATOR (in Surgery, &c.) a perſon 
who works with the hand ou the human 
body, either to preſerve or reftore its health 
or eaſe, as an operator for the flone, one who 
cuts for the ſtone. | 
OPEROZSE'NESS (of operoſus, L.) labo- 
riouſneſs. EM | | 
OPHPFTES (Ogirn;, Gr.) a fort of vari- 
egated marble, otherwiſe called ſerpentine 
marble, 5 e 
OPHI UCS (Og$:#x®-, Or.) a northen 
conſtellation, containing thirty ſtars, repre- 
ſented by a man holding a ſerpent in his hand, 
this ſtar being in the hand of the man, and 
is of the firſt magnitule. 
OPTHAL'MIA (OS Gr.) a diſ- 
eaſe of the eyes, being an inflammation in the 
coats, proceeding from arterious blood, got- 


bs a 5 


ond pesnv, Sax.) forware, 


4 


4 
$ 
| 


(of © operatus, L.) 


] 


| 


| 


OPHTHAL/MICK Ne#va (with 1 
a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, w 
move the eye, L. 5 
ORTHO ICT 6 
4e, and „ Gr. deſcription) a branc 
anatomy which conſiders the ftrufture and 
compoſition of the eye, and the uſe of ita 
parts, and the principal effects of viſion. 
OPH'THAMO'SCOPY (of *Oq8aau®e, 
and oxontw, Gr. to view) a branch of the 
ſcience of Phyfiognomy, which conſiders the 
eyes of perſons, by them to come to the 
knowledge of their temperaments, humours 
and manners. 6 . 
OPINVON, a probable belief, or a doubt - 
ful, uncertain judgment of the mind, or the 
aſſent of the mind to propofitions not evi- 
dently true at the firft fight; nor deduced by 
neceſſary conſequence from others that are 
ſo ; but ſuch as carry the face of truth; or 
it may be defined an aſſent of the under- 
ſtanding, with ſome fear or diſtruſt of the 
contrary. | | . 
OP!PILATIVENESS: {of oppilatus, L.) 
aptneſs to cauſe obſtructions. 2 
© OP!/PONENCY, the maintaining a con- 
trary argument. | . | 
OPPORTUNENESS (of opporturus, L.) 
ſeaſonablenefs. © ' W 
OPPORTU'NITY (eppertunitas, L.) con- 
venient time or occaſion; was painted like 
time, i. e. like an old man in a poſture of 
haſte, having a lock of hair on the forehead, 
but bald behind, to intimate, that perſons 
ought to lay hold of, and not let flip oppor- 
tunity when offered; bat, as we ſay, take 
time by the forelock, 3 ; 
; wy mae HOY 2 = 
by the Pagans, as the 5 pegs a 
$rteft ſeaſon to accomp 871 bufineſs, and 
was reprefented in the form a naked wo- 
man with a long lock of hair, but bald be- 
hind, to intimate, that opportunity, if not 
laid hold on when it offers, ſoon flips away 5 
alſo ſtanding with one foot on 2 wheel and 
the other in the air, holding a'fail in one 
hand, and a raſor in the other, her feet alſo . 
being winged, and the wheel in continual 
motion, to intimate that opportunity is al- 
ways inconftant and in motion. | 
To OPPOSE {oppoſer, F. oppona, L.) 1. 
To act againſt, to be adverſe, to hinder,” to 


In my, volaptuouſneſs: and my defire 

All continent 3 would o erbear, 
That did my will. _ * 

he Ges Fr 12 28 5 Sbateſ. Mackbeth. 

oppoſition, to offer as an anta · 


goniſt Or rival. ES 2 JN" * 
If all men are not naturally equal, I am 

ſure all ſlaves are; and then I may, without 

3 bis. 


ten out of the veiſe!s, and collected in thoſe 
parts. 5 ; 


| 3+ To place as an obſtacle, 


Since 


ee 


: 
; 


. bility as were like to oppoſe againſt his mil. 


| Placed in front, 
| Their planetary motions and aſpects, 


me ſame ſubjeQt ; as Socrates is learned, So- 


fuffer each other to be in the ſame jw Fg 5 2s 


er contrary ſtate or quality. 


7 
And ches no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppoſe 
My patience to hie fury. She, 5 
1 Kul the feat purſu d their exil'd race, 


Engag'd the heavy ng, h d the ſtormy main 
But billows roar'd, and tempeſts a tay 


WE place in front "Do "WRT l "14 
90 Her Grace fat den 
Ina rich chair of ſtate 3 oppofing Fug £1 
The beauty of her porſon to 3 0 


To OPPOSE: 1. To act adverſely. | 
A ſervant, thrill'd with remorſe . 
. againſt the act, bending his ſwored 
To his great maſter. wars, carve King Lear. 

He practiſed to diſpatch ſuch of the nobi- 


<hievous drift, and in ſuch fort to encumber | 
and weaken the reſt, that they ſhould be no 
impediments to him. Hayward. | 
2. To objeQ in a diſputation; to Rave the 
E es againſt a tenet ſup- 
ed to be right. | 
 OPPOSI TE (oft F, oppofitus, L.) 1.1 
ing each other, 

To th' other five, 


Ia ſcxtile, ſquare, trine and ei ,, 
Ot noxious efficacy. Milt. Par. J. t, b. x. 
a. Adverſe, repugnant. _ Ole. 
22 is proſpet ere to the Juſts 
| paſſions, e © 8 ſtrongeſt de- 
Fires of fleſh and blood. Roger. 5 : 
. OPPQSITE, adverſary, opponent, anta- ; 
geniſt, enemy. | f 27 

To the beſt and wiſeſt, while they live, 


the world is continully a froward oppoſite, a | 
Curious obſerver of their defects and imper- 
fections; their virtues it afterwards as much 
admireth. Hooker, b. v. C, 7. | ö 
OPPOSITES (with Logrcians) are things 
relatively oppoſed, as m and ſervant ; or 
privately, as lipbe and darkneſs; or contrary, 
us knotoledge and ignorance. | 
._ OPPOSITION (in Geometry) the relation 
of two things, between which a line may be 
grawn perpendicular to both. 
Complex QOPPOSI'TION (in Logick) the 
affirming and denying the ſame predicate of 


crates is not learned. 2 
| Incomplex OP POSITION (in Legict) is 
the diſagree ment of two things which will not 


Hebt is oppoſed to arp beat to | 
OPPOSITION (with Rbetoricians) a figure 

. whereby. two things are aſſembled together, 

which appeared incompatible, as a ie folly. 
OPPOSITNESS (of oppofirus, L.) oppoſite 


_ OPS (Seig, Gr.) a name of the goddeſs 
Cybele, which ſee. | RS: 


» Venice. 5 


: = 


OPT'ICA ('Owrind, Or.) medicines goed 


againſt diſtempers in the eyes, L. , 
OP!TIB : 8 L. of Owniig, 
3 ] pertaining to the 

"OPTIC Place of Sar ur Planet 


OPTIC Place ef a Star or Planet real, is 
that, when it is fuppoſed to be at the centre 
of the earth, or planet he inhabits, 
OPTI'CIAN, a profeſſor or teacher of the 
ſcience of opticks. $2 vs. 
OPTICAL JTneguatity ( Aſtron.) is an 
parent irregularity in the — far 12 
tant bodies. N 1 
OPTICK Pencil, is that aſſembla ge or 
pencil of rays, by means whereof any point 
or part of an object is ſeen. 1 f 


. TICK Rays, thoſe rays wherewith ag 
Le! or triangle is —— 


ICK Axis, a ray paſſing through the | 


centre of the eye, ; 


| "OD, Chamber, the ſame as Camere 


OPTICK Ga are ground either 
concave or de e are grow colle& or 
diſperſe the rays of light, by means whereof 
viſion is ngroved, the eye ſtrengthened, Cc. 

. OPTICK (ears eptica, L.) a ſcience, which 
confiders every object as ſeen with direct rays, 
after the ordinary manner, The particular 
branches of it are Droprricks and Catoptricks, 
treating of reflected and refracted rays. 

OPTION of an Archbiſpop (in a Low 
Senſe) is when a new ſuffragran biſhop is con- 
ſecrated, the archbiſhop of the province, by 3 
cuſtomary prerogative, claims 8 collation of 


the firſt vacant benefice in that ſee as his 


choice. | 

O'PULENCE (opulentia, L.) wealth. 

garn NESS (opulentus, L.) wealthi- 
neſs. . 

OR'ACLES. (eracula, L. of ora, mouths, 
or orare, to entreat) were ambiguous anſwers 
made to- the ancient heathens concerning 
things to come. This, ſome are of opinion, 


that it was by the artifice of their prieſts, who 
made the ignorant people believe that the 
God fpoke by their mouths. Of the former 
opinion were ſeveral fathers of the primitive 
Chriſtian church, and other great and learned 
men; as Tertullian and Yoffius, who held that 
the divile, pretending to fore-knowledge and 
divination, gave dark and doubtful anſwers, 
that if the event fell out contrary to their ex- 
pe ctation, the people ſhould think they had 
not comprehended the true ſenſe of the oracle; 
notable inſtances of which are theſe that 
follow, 1 | 

| When Craſ«: conſulted the ofacle of Apoll, 
at Deiphos, he received for anſwer this double 


_ OPTABLENESS (of eptabilit, L.) deſir- 
Ven ns ada 


*7 


riddle, in a form of words ſo eunningly con- 
"Or miro, 


is that part of ite orbit, which our fight de- 
| termines when the obſerver's eye is at the 


was done by diabolical operation; and others, 


A Ee... 


JJ ode oo at as” a. 


ee e neo 


Wo that the trith was then fartheſt oF, | 
- 


** n 
8. 


— 
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e thought to have gained it. 
Craſus Haly 1 magnam, 
perwertit opum vim: 

When Ceſut over Halli roweth, ; 

A mighty nation he overthroweth, 

Which he interpreting according to his own 
defires, croſſed the river, but was vanquiſhed 
bimfelf by Cyrus, king of Perſia, and bis 
ern nation and country ruined. 

Pyrrhus, before he made war with 
the Romans, conſulting this oracle, received 
the following anſwer, 

io te HRacide Romanos wihcere poſſe, 

Which ambiguous prediction he conftruing, 
Te poſſe wincere Romanos, thou ſhalt over - 
tome the gave them battle; but 
found in the event that the devil meant, Ro- 
manos fofſe vincere te, that the Romans ſhould 
overcome him, as they did. 

Another prince, conſulting this oracle con- 
cerning the ſucceſs of his warring, received | 
this anfwer, . 
Ibis redibis nunguam per bella peribis, 

Which he diſtinguiſhed with comma's thus, 
This, redibis, nunquam per bella peribis, thou 
fhalt go, thou ſhalt return, thou ſhalt never 
periſh by war; undertook the war ani was 

ain; upon which his nobility canvaſſing the 

„ perceived that it ſhould have been 

thus comma d, Ibis, redibis nunquam, per 

bella peribit, i. e. thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt 
never return, thou' periſh by war. 

Of the latter opinion, that the prediction 
of the oracles were not ſo much by diabolical 
operations, as by the artifices of the prieſts, 
were Euſebius, Ariftotle and Cicero, and ma- 
ny other famous men, who were of opinion; 

t oracles were only the cunning tricks of 
the prieſts, by which the credulous were abuſed 
under the colour of inſpiration and prediction, 

Demoſthenes ſeemed henfive of this 
cheat, when he faid that Pycbia alwaye 
favoured king Philip in her anſwers. 

The firſt oracles we read of, were of Ju- 
piter Dodonæus in Epirus, and Jupiter Am- 
mon in Africa. Beſides which there were 
ſeveral others. See Anjphiaraus, Dodona, Tro- 
Pbonius, xc. in their proper places. 

Some have been of opinion, that oracles 
ceaſed upon the coming of Cbrift ;. tho? this 
cannot indeed be ſaid, yet it ſhould ſeem that 


they began then to decline; and Szida: relates, | 
„ in whoſe time our Saviour was | 
born, conſulting the oracle about his ſuc- | 


that Aug 


ceſſor, received the following, not fatisfying 
anſwer, Þ_- 
Hade | 

"'Ecpat®» xiairal pas Fnoie panndghrolv advan can. 
Tins do Tgdnutaiv, a; A de dic dag 
AuiTroy u . 61% u R ii 
An Hebrex child, whom the bleſt Gods adore, 

Hath bid me leave theſe ſhrines and pack 


wh... +. 
So that of oracles Ican no more 


1 


. 
WWhereupon fuguſtus comimg home, eree- 


ted an altar in the capitol, cauſing this inſerip= 


ion to be engraven on it- in capital letters, 
AC EST ARA PRIMOGENITI DEI. 
Aud Juvenal, who lived in Domition's 
time, ſays, Delpbis oracula cgſſant. 

But t are ſeveral ancient writers that 
make it appear, that they continued above 
400 years after; and the ecclefiaſtical hiftory 
tells us, that Julian the apoſtate, conſulting 
an oracle could receive no anſwer, becauſe the 
247 Zub ylus the martyr, was entor 

nigh the altar; ſo that devils could not 
deceive the world ſo much as they had done, 
when Chrift, the truth itſelf,, was manifeſt im 
the fleſh ; tho? all oracles did not ceaſe at that 
inſtant, nor were they wholly filenced but 
with the deſtruction of paganifm, about the 
year 461; when the pagans were, by the 
edits of Yalentinian III. and Martianus, for- 
bid, upon pain of death, the publick practice 
of their idolatrous worſſiip, and their crafty 
impoſtures:- tho' ſome oracles ceaſed long be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, as, in particular, 
the moſt famous oracles of Greece ; for the 
Perfians having laid their country waſte, the 
priefts forſook the temples, and ſo the oracles 
became filent. 

The learned Kircher, to undeceive the cre» 
dulous, and to account for ſome ſtrange things 
which are related of the famons Delphict 
oracle, contrived and fix'd a tube fo in his bed 


| chamber, that when any perſon. call'd him 


| at his garden gate, next to-his lodgings, tho” 
they did not ſpeak any louder then ordinary, 
he could hear them as plainly as if they had 
| been in the room, and return'd them an 
" anfwer with the ſame eaſy conveyance. 

This tube he afterwards remov'd into his 
Muſeum, and fixed it fo artificially into + 
ftatue, that it opened its mouth as if it had 
deen alive, moved its eyes, and ſeem' d to ſpeak 
and he was of opinion, that pagan prieſts, 
by making uſe of ſuch tubes, were wont to 
make the credulous and ſuperſtitious believe, 
that the idol return'd them an anſwer to their 


queſtion. NS 
ORACLE (oracle, F. oraculum, L.) 1. 
Soamethiag delivered by fapernatural wiſdom. 


determinations of heaven are enquired. 


God hath now ſent his Hving oracle 
Into the world to teach bis final will, 
And ae his ſpirit of truth henceforth to. 
ie 5 8 
. Ta pious hearts, an inward eracle, _ 
To all truth requiſite for men to know. 
Par. Regained.. 
3. Any perſon or place where certain deciſions 
are obtained. _ 
There mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 
| The world's great eracle in times to _— 


7 


| 
4 3 


In filence leave our altar and fare wel. 


T 7 f 4. Ons 


2. The place where, or perſon of whom the 
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4+ One famed for wiſdom; one whoſe deter · 
minations are not to be diſpured. 5 
ORACULAR 2 uttering oracles, re- 
' ORACULOUS & ſembling oracle. 
Thy counſel would be as the oracle f 
rim and Thummim, thoſe oraculous games 
On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of Seers old 
Infallible. Mite, Par. Regained, b. iii. 
ORA'CULARNESS, the being of the 
nature or quality of an oracle. 5 
' ORAN'GEAT, a drink made of juice of 
oranges, Ce. 19 5 
O'RATORY (oratorium, L.) a chapel ſet 
apart for r, a cloſet or little apartment 
jn a large houſe, near a 'bed chamber ; fur- 
niſhed Eich a little altar or image for private 
devotion. 5 f , 
ORB (orbrs, L.) a hollow ſphere. 
An ORB (with Afronomers) is frequently 
taken for the deferent of a _ but moſt 
commonly for its ſphere. But an orb is a 
round body bounded by two ſurfaces, the one 


outward and convex, and the other inward 


and concave ; ſo that the Heavens are ſo ma- 
ny orbs, the higher encompaſſing the lower, 


* © - as the coats of an onion: but a ſphere proper- 


ty ſignifies a globe contained under one fingle 
ſaperficies, and ſolid even to the centre, 
ORBIC'ULARNESS, roundneſs. | 
OR'BITS (with Anatomif/s) the two larg 
eavities in which the eyes are placed, 
ORCHESTRA (of bx Gr. to 
dance) the lower part of the ancient theatre, 
where they kept their balls; it was in form 
of a ſemi=circle, and ſurrounded with feats. 
It is now taken for a muſick gallery. 3 
ORCHESO'GR APHY (of &xn7%;, danc- 
Ing, and y$aqw, Gr. to write) a treatiſe of 
© the art of dancing, or a book of dances. - 
ORD (ond, Sax. an edge) an initial ſylla- 
ble in names of perſons, which fignifies an 
e or | ſharpneſs. | 
3 Dena (erdino, L. ordonner, F.) 
to appoint, to decree. 


Know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd; 


Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 

After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? 4 

3 Sbakeſpear, 
He commanded us to teſtify, that it is he 
which was ordain'd of God to be the judge of 

quick and dead. Acts x. 42, | 

To ſouls oppreſs'd and dumb with grief, 
The gods ordain this kind relief, | 
That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey _.- 

What dying lovers dare not ſay. 3 
. | Waller, 

My reaſon bends to what thy eyes o7dein; 
For I was born to love, and thou to reign. 


Prior. 


2. To eſtabliſh, to ſettle, to inftitute. 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets 
ſound, neg? 1 
Ordaia them laws. 
Mili. Par. Left, b, Xil, 


- divers manners. 


* " : 1 
R 
For thee I have o-dain'd it, and 
Have ſuffer'd, that the glory may be thine 
Of ending this great war, fince none but 
thou : | ; > 7 E  aw*+4 
Can end it, : 


* 


Mil, Par. Loft, b. vi. 


Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 


Of holy ſenates, and elec by voice. an 
. ous My ; » Di len, 
' ORDA!/LEAN Law, the law of rdeal, - 
which was appdinted long before the conqueſt, 
and continued in force till the reign of king 
Fohn and Henry III. when it was condemned 
by pope Seephen II. and utterly aboliſhed by | 
parliament, = Mak 
' ORDEAL (onteal, Sax. of on, great, 
and veal, Sax. judgment) a method practiſe d 
about the time of Edward the confefſor, of 
trying criminal perſons ; when if the perſon 
accuſed pleaded not guilty, he might either 
put himſelf upon God and his country, as at 
this day, or upon God only, preſuming that 


he would free the innocent, and thus Ordeal 


was either by fire or water; by fire, if the 
perſon were of free eſtate ; or by water, if he 
were of ſervile condition, and it was alſo after 
Simple ORDEAL, was when a perſon ac- 
cufed carried in his hand a red hot iron of a 
pound weight. was, th e 
ORDEAL Double, was when he carried a 
hot iron of 'two pound weight. ps 
" ORDEAL triple, was when he carried a 
hot iron of three pound weight, © | 
_ ORDE!'LFE (in Law) a f privilege where - 
by a man claims the ore found in his own 
ground, ns 5 
To ORDER (ordinare, L. ordonner, F.) 
to command or appoint, to diſpoſe; alſo to 
chaſtiſe. 85 
OR DERLY (ordinatus, L. @c.) regular; 
alſo regularly, | ny 
French ORDER ( Archite&ure) an order that 
is of new invention, whoſe capitals conſiſt in 
attributes agreeiag to the people, as Flower 
de Lis, Cock's-Heads, &c, ©; IE 
Gothick ORDER Architect.) deviates from 
the ornaments and proportions of the antique, 
the columns of which are either too maſſive 
in manner of pillars,” or too ſlender like 
poles ;. its capitals out of all meaſure, and 
adorned with leaves of wild Acantbus, Thiftles, 
&c. c . 
Caryatick ORDER (in Arcbite&,) is that 


whoſe entablature is ſupported figures 
of women inſtead of culumns, *'* 
Perfian ORDER ( Arebire?. ) an order 


which has figures of Perfian ſlaves to ſupport 
the entablature inftead of columns, .. . 
Ruſtic ORDER ( Archit.) is one adorned 
with ruſtic quoins, boſeages, HCK. 
ORDERS (in Archir.) are rules for the 
proportion that is to be obſerved in the erec- 
ting of pillars _ columns,” and for the gene of 
certain parts belonging to them. And thence 
| 7 EE FS: boildings 
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byildings are ſaid. ta be of ſeveral Order 
w_ ze” pro between the thickneſs 
of che columns and their height, and all 

things requiſite thereto, are different. 
The principal Orders are five, the Dorich, 
Tonich, Corinthian; Tuſean and Compoſir, 

The Dorick Order, has its columns eight 
diameters in height, and ſhould not have any 
ornament, neither in its capita] nor baſe. The 
7 and Life! below the capital; which 
13s half a diameter in height, conſtituting part 
of the ſhank or body of the pillar. | 
The Jonick Order, at ity firſt invention, 
had its columns only eight models in height; 
but afterwards the ancients augmented the 
height of its pillars, in order to make it 
more beautiful, and alſo added to it a baſe 
that was not uſed before; ſo that then, with 
its capital and baſe, it contained nine diame - 
ters of its thickneſs taken below : the pede- · 
ſtal of it is two” diameters, and about two 


thirds: in height, and the Capital is chiefly | 


compoſed of volutas or ſcrolls, and they are 
commonly channelled with 24 flutes. 

The Corinthian Order, is the fineſt and 
richeſt order of them all. The length of its 
columne, with its baſes and capitals, is uſually 
about nine and a half or ten diameters, and 
the capitals are adorned with two rows of 
2 end eight wolutas, which ſupport the 

_ 


The Tuſcan Order, is the moſt ſi mple and 
moſt - deſtitute of ornaments, ſo that it is 
ſeldom made uſe of except in vaults, in ſome 
ruſtick edifices, vaſt piles of building, as An- 
phitbeatres,, S. 3 

The Order, or Roman Order, is one, 
the capitals of whoſe pillars are compoſed of 
ts rows of leaves, like thoſe. of the Cor. 
thian Order, and of the Yeolutas and Scrolls 
of the Jonick, Theſe columns are commonly 
ten diameters 'in height, and wholly like to 
the Corinthias in all their dim s and 
numbers except the capitals, which have no 
more but four Folntas, which take up the 
1 which is filled both by the 
volutas 


Ogre. NORTE EE 
;To theſe ſome add the Artick and Go- 
c | a 
The Artick Order is a ſmall order of pilaſ- 
ters of the ſhorteſt proportion, having a cor- 
nice raiſed after the manner of an architrave 
for its entablature., _ W241 
The Gorhick Order is widely different from 
the ancient. proportions and ornaments « an 4 


OR/DINARILY. (of ordingirement, F.) 
commonly. 2 3 | 

OR'/DINARINESS (of ordivarius, L. and 
neſs) commonneſs, vulgarneſs ; alſo indiffe- 


| 


5 * 
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ORDINARY fordinarins, L) wonted 
9 * . x 2 , E 
N (ordinarius ) 
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| called the Ordinate, is properly 


$ 3 


and ſtems, or ſtalks of the Corinthian | 


OR 
An ORDINARY (in the Civil Law) is 
any judge who has authority to take cogni- 
zance of cauſes in his own right, as he is a 
magiſtrate, and not by deputation, 

ORDINARY (in the Common and Canon 
Law) the biſhop of the dioceſe, . or he Who 
has the ordinary ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction within 
that territory, and the collation of the bene- 
fices therein ; alſo the biſhop's deputy, who 
gave criminals their neck-verſe to read, as 
het ordinary of Newgate did not many years 

ce. 

ORDINARY, is applicd to officers and 
ſervants of the king's houſhold who attend 
on common occaſions, as Phyſician in Ordi- 
J 5 

OR DINATES (in Geom, and Conicks) are 
lines drawn from any one point of the cir- 


cumferenee of the ellipſis or other conick 


ſection, perpendicularly acroſs the axis to the 
other ſide. | | 


ORDINATE Ratio (Geom.) is that where- 
in the antecedent of the firſt ratio is to its 


| conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond 


— 


is to its nent. ; lead 

ORDINATE Applicate (in Conick Sefions) 
is a line in any conick ſection drawn at right 
angles to and bi ſected by the axis, and — 
ing from one fide of the ſect ion to the other, 
The half of which, tho' it is now 


% 
”* 


Ordinate; as in the figure, 
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Thus in the Parabols, O R D and OD, 


or od in an ordinate rightly apply d, and its 


| half rd or V D i the true ſemi-ordinates, 


tho* commonly called the ordinate itſelf, . 
ORDONINANCE (in Painting) is the dif- 
poſition of the parts of it, either with re- 
gard to the whole piece, or the ſeveral parts; 
as the groups, males, contraſts, Se. 
ORE (one, or ona, Sex. cr, Dutch, a 
mine) metal unrefined, metal yet in its mi- 
neral ftate. | | 14 
Round about him lay on every ſide, 
Great heaps of gold that never would be ſpent ; 
Of which ſome were rude ore not d, 
Of Muluber's devouring element. 


N 


happens or paſſes frequently or 


\ 


| 


X 


1 


A hill 


ON 


„ 4 


A hill nor Rr, 
Shone with « Bo font, 1 ken 
That in his womb was hid metallic * 
The work of ſulphur. : 
5 4 Milt, Pay. Left, b. i. 
| Who have labour'd more 
" 9 ſearch the treaſures of the Rowan ſtore, 
Or dis in Grecian mines for purer 5 50 7 ” 4 
oſcommon 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
golden ore lies mixt wich common 
Und. Dryden, 
"Thoſe who ubripe veins in tines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf wal 


2 


TEN time digeſts the yet imperfeQ ore, 8 þ 5 


And know it will be gold another day. 
uk profounder regions they explore, 


x $9 
FP * : . 


Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes of ore, . : 44 


2. Metal. 
The * he drain'd 
F irſt his own too then "nar might aſe b be 


.... wrought, © 
Fable, nl "nin metal. 


Fe ly 36 2 5 


Q OR'GANS » were bil ede into he 

church. about the year 657. In the cathedral 

of Um in Germany. is an Org. an 93 feet high, | 
nd. 28 broad (the biggeſt el 15 inches dia- 
er) and has 16 pair of bellows to blow it. 

ORGAN (with Anat.) is defin'd to be a 
| part that requires à right, determinate and 

ſenſble confirmation to make it up, and for 
_ rformance of its actions, as the Heart, 

ele, an Arm, & + 
| 2 ORGANS (of an animal Body) 
thoſe compoſed of fimilar parts, and appointed 
for ſome one fingle function, as the Arteries, 
Nerves, and Muſcles. 

Secondary ORGAN, ſuch as conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral of the former, the' appropriated to one 
n as the Handt, Fingers, &c. | 

jarauti ORGAN; aa 0:gan which | 
Ws. 4% roy means of water. 

? = > — HC lerganicus. L. "Qppannic, | 
Gr.) of or pertaining. to the organs of the 
body; alſo inſtrumenlal, or or ſerving as a 


OR. ORGANHC AI. Dijcaſt (in Medicine) a dif- | | 
Late ir at er by Which 
the function of It impedes, ſuſpended, or 


deſtr 
eee (of rganice, L.) with | 

an inftrument, * 

RGANICALNESS (of ag e, Gr. 
ee L. and neſt) a being or conſiſting of 
ORONES, et long plates of wood, 
pointed and mod with iron, clear one of ano- 
ther, hanging ach by a particular rope or 
cord over the are way of a ftrong place, per- 
pendicular, to be ſet fall in caſe of an enemy. 


Their diſpoſition je ſuch, that they ſtop the | a'bird, and oxottw, Or. 
paſſage of the gate, and are preferrable to Hviders'by bird. 1 og} 2 ; 


Herjes or Portculliſer, becauſe theſe may be 
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— 
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Kind nature, for 


err by a Peruſd, dr wd be ff; 
in their falling gown but a 2225 is of 


againft an Or gue, for If it break one or two 
of the pieces, they immediately fall down 2 
gain, and fill u i A vacancy 3 or if they ſtop 
one or two of the- pieces from fal it is no 
hindrance to the reſt, ſor being a 1 
they have no 1 es ous another 


ORIGIN (origine, v. 11 1. 
8388850 Bebit B. fit exiften ce. 


2. Fountain, fervice; chat "which" given be= 


girining or erittence! 
Original of deings! 


pow'r din !?!?! 
e b is thin 


e, „ane. 
nn rior, — 


+ Theſe great orde | 
Primi fun Tir of ihe." 
1 iQ unn \ Privy. 


Fg, — "the io oe Fo which rey 5 


Ain _ gods imad Ker nurſt; 

An impious, arrogant, and cru t broad, 

Expreſſing theit ee rom bows . 
ORIGINAL 'nel P. eri ales, L 

primitive A OK . abt L.) 


ou” fill, fair pen your a 


ttate 
The ſtock of benen, fr the rate” 
From heav* 1 «fiſt work, ad . origi 
look. Privy. 
- ORVGINALNESS Forightalie, 1. 
firſt ſource to riſe 3 original n nature or qa lit 
ee 5 ey 
RIUGINATED (of erige, L. or 
fetching its original AS ** rg 
"OR'LO' (n Arthir J th mee br ſquare 
of a column, or under the 2 Irs pedeſtal. 
ORNAMENTAL (of nüt, .) 
adorning. 
ORN AMENT/ALNPSS, 'becomingzal, 
8 adornegneſs, 

NA'TE (o#natus, Ly gelt, Wim. 955 
| ORNEOSCOP'ICKS (ene, 
omens or prediftivns given from 
Ce. of birds. 8. "624 e 

e ede e f 
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ORNITHOL'OGIST . — Gr.) 


— 


. 


8 
* : 


En 


FR 'OR' | 
a deſcriber of the ſeveral kinds and naturgs of 


which | 
Higheſt God. They: deſcribed God all ſur- 
rounded with fire, and uſually faid his body 
was like light, and his ſou] reſembled truth. 
This God was the good principle, according 
to them; but they owned alſo an evil prinei- 
ple they call Azimaner, which in Cbaldes ſig- 
niſies, qvbo ig wy. enemy or ſubtle. deceiver, 
who oppoſed Oromazes, and by whom he was 
1 

ö „ Gr.) orphelin à chi 

that has loſt 2 3 or bot. 
Poor orpban in the wide world ſcattered, 

As budding branch rent from the native tree, 

And thrown. forth until it be withered : 


Such is the ate of man. | 
| 6 IM Fairy Queen, b. xi. 
Who can be found by any. V nf 


To rea ve the orphan of his patr.mony, 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom' d 


right, | E 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath? 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin d orphans of thy rapes complain 
1 andys, 
The ſes with ſpoils his angry bullets 1 
Widows and orphans making as they go. 
Pity, with a parent's mind, ; 
This helpleſs orphan whom thou leav'ſt 
behind. 1 Dryden. 
ORPHAN (orpbelin, F.) bereft of parents. 
The king left both of father and 


mother, found his eſtate, when he came to | 


age, ſo disjointed even in the noble and 


ſtrongeſt limbs of government, that the name | 


of a king was grown odious. 
OR/PHANAGE, the ſtate or condition of 
an orphan. 
 ORPHANOTRO'PHY ( vor gopstovs 
Gr.) an hoſpital where ere 2 
up- e 
ORPHEUS Sap ah Gr.) according to 
the poets, was the ſon of Apollo and Calliope, 
a very great philoſopher, and an extraordinary 
mulician, and as ſuch bore away the palm 
from all that had been before him. 
they ſay, made him a preſent of his harp, 
and he played ſo exquiſitely well upon it, that 
he ſtopped the courſe of rivers, laid ſtorms, 
drew the moſt ſavage animals after. him, to 
divert themſelves with his excellent har- 
mony; and that rocks and trees were ſeen to 
move at 


* fides ha vi 


& by death his wife Euridice, he 


* 


2 


Mercury, | 


N of bis muſick: but be- | 
gh 


Proferpine, &c, were ra viſhed with 
dy, and granted him to carry his wife back 
with him, to live on earth again, upon con- 
dition, that in his return he would: not look 
back upon her, till he was come to the light; 
but he breaking the condition, by looking 


back upon her, her guard dragged her back 5 


| hell, at which he grew ſo diſconſolate, th 


he reſolved never more to entertain * a 
feftion for a woman, and perſuaded all he 
could to the like; which ſe diſpleaſed thy 
Thracian. women, that in their feſtivals of 
Bacchus, they tore him in pieces. But hiy 
harp was placed among the ſtars. He is {ai 
to have lived A. M. 2700. f 
ORPHIC, of or pertaining to Orpheus, 
_ ORTHODORMESS (0 3 L. 
Gr.) true belief, ſoundneſs.of judgment. 
ORTHOGRA'PHICALNESS (of ortho- 
graphicus, L. of o,), Gr.) the be- 
ing according to the orthcgrapby, or right 
writing or ſpelling. , 
ORTHOG'RAPHY (in e! the art 
of drawing or delineating the foreright plan of 
any object, and exp the 2 or ele- 
vations of each part. i 
External OR THOGRA PHV, is a de- 
lineation of the external face, i. e. front of 
a building ; ſhewing the principal wall with its 
doors, windows, Sc. re 
every part viſible to an eye, placed before the 


: building, 


Internal ORTHOGRAPHY, is a draught 
or delineation of a building, ſuch as it would 


appear, if the external wal} were removed. 


OR'TIVE Amplitude (with Aſtron.) is an 
arch of the horizon, intercepted between the - 
point where a ſtar riſes and the eaſt point of 
the horizon. _ | 

OS/CILLANCY (of oſcil/atio, L.) a ſwing- 
ing to and fro, a ſee - ſawing. | 

OSCILLA'FTION (among the Roamans).a 
ſacred rite, a ſwing up and down in the air, 
of the figures of men. 

Axis of OSCILLATION, is a right line, 
perpendicular to the apparent horizontal one, 
and paſſing thro”-the center of the earth, ap 
bout which the pendulum oſcillates. | 

Centre of OSCILLATION, the middle 
point of the arch, dividing the ball, when the 
pin of a pendulum faſtened above is taken for 
the center of a circle, whoſe circumference 
divides the ball into two equal parts. 

OSCOPHORYA (of , of rx, 2 
branch, and piga, Gr. to carry) feaſts inſtitu- 
ted by Theſeus, on account of his having de- 
ſtroyed the minotaur, and by that means freed 
his country Arhens, from being obliged to 
' ſend ſeven young men annually to Crete, to be 
devoured by the minotaur. 3 

OSIRIS {wigs of ., and lege, Gr. 


LE ſacreſanctus, i. e. mot holy 1 94 38 
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ay, of TUN Heb, bleſſed : by this name the 
gyptians underſtood the Sun, Bacchus and 
22 the ſon of Jupiter (according to the 
oets) by Niobe the daughter of Phoroneus. 
He is faid to have firſt taught the Egyptian: 
huſbandry, to till the ground, and to dreſs 


vineyards; for which they deified him. He 


married J (who afterwards was called {/s) 
the daughter of Inachus; he was privily mur- 


thered by his brother, and after much ſeek-| 1 
| OSTENTA'TIOUSNESS, vavntin ef 


ing, his wife Fs at length found his body, 
and buried it in the iſland Abates; but when 
there appeared unto them an ox of an excel- 
lent ſhape, they imagined that it was O/iris, 
_ worſhipped him in the ſhape of an ox, 
y the name of Apis and Serapis, They had 
a cuſtom of going out every year to look him, 
und returned with great ſhouts of joy, on pre- 
tence of having found him, He reigned An- 
no Mundi 2200, or, acccording to others, 
2100. Helrerius, a learned hiſtorian, ſup- 
poſes him to be Mizraim, the eldeſt ſon of 
„ c 0 | 
| Reyal OSMUND | 
 OSMUND the Waterman 


, Ve | 
an heib. | 


;OS!PREY (offifraga, L. i. e. the bone - 


breaker) a kind of eagle that breaks bones 
with her beak ; but, contrary to the nature 
of other eagles, is ſaid to be ſhort - ſighted, to 
breed up not only her own young ones, but 
alſo thoſe that others have caſt off. 
OSSIF!ICATED, turned or become bone, 
hardened from a ſofter cartilaginous ſubſtance 
into one of a firmer texture. ; 
_  OSTENSIIVE demorfiration (with Matbe- 
maticians) ſuch as demonſtrates the truth of 
any propoſition, and in this they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from apogogical ones, or deductiones 
ad * ,o ot ab ſurdum, which proye the 
truth of the propoſition by demonſtrating the 
impoſſibility or abſurdity of aſſerting the con- 
trary; they are twofold. F 
OSTENSIVE demonſtrations (called eri, 
Gr.) which proves the thing ta be barely, 
but directly. | | 
OSTENSIVE demonſfirations (called di, 
Gr.) which prove the thing from its nature, 
- cavſe or eſſential properties. ee ig 
OSTENTATION (oftentation, F. .ofenta- 
tie, L.) 1. Outward ſhow, arance. 
ET | March on, my fellows; _ 
Make good this oftentation, and you hall , 
Divide in all with us. 4 
=” Shaleſ. Coriola nus. 
You are come 
A market - maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The oftentation of our love. | 
| Shakeſpear, 
2. Ambitious diſplay, boaſt, vain how. This 
is the uſual ſenſe. 3 
If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction 
fail, yet a vain o/fentation of wit ſets a man 
on attacking: an eſtabliſhed name, and ſacri- 
nein it to the mirth * laughter of thoſe 


— —— — — 


Vain, fond of ſhew, fo 


Cyrus ound ma 


ee 
T6: 


Fae 
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about him. Addiſon's SprBater,' No. 236. 
OSTENTATIOUS (offence, L.) boaftful, 
'to expoſe to view. 


Your modeſty is fo far from being « 


to have it known; and therefore I muſt leave 
5 = N. ſatiafaction of your own conſcience, 
which, tho* a filent pane; | the 
beſt, © Dryden- - N n 
'OSTENTATIOUSLY, vainly, boaſtfol. 


. ere 2 | 
STEOL/OGIST (of '(qq6Xoy@», of ce 
a bone, and xi, Ay an anatomiſt 2. 
deſcribes the ſhape, ſtructure and uſe of hu - 
man bones, Se. LAY f i n 
OST RACIAS (orgaxiag, Gr.) a ſort of 
precious ſtone like an oiſter ſhell, 
OS/TRACISM ('orpemiop®-, Gr.) a ba- 
niſhment for 10 years, which the Athenians 
inflicted on ſuch perfons, whoſe over great 
power way ſuſpected by the people, fearing 
that they ſhou!d degenerate into tyrants: ſo 
called of erν Gr. an ojfterz becauſe they 
wrote the name of bim 
niſh upon . om | 
'OSTRAQCI'TES (Henri, Gr.) a kind 
of cruſty ſtone," reddiſh, and in * of 
an oiſter ſhell, and ſeparable into laminæ, 
good againſt the gravel, it is found in Germa- 
ny, alſo called a neſt of boxes, becauſe when 
one ſhell is taken away, another appears of 
the ſame colour and ſubſtance. 
OS/TRICH, an snimal that is ranged a- 
mong birds. It is very large, has 'very long. 
legs, its wings very ſhort, the neck about the 
length;of :4/ ory pang, rh 


The feathers of the wings are in great 


efteem, and are uſed as an ornament for 


hats, beds and canopies. They are ftained of 


ſeveral colours, and made into tufts. 

Their plumages are white and black, the 
png; have a mixture of grey, black and 
white. | | 

They are hunted by way of eourfing, for 
they never fly ; but they uſe their wings to 
aſſiſt them in running more ſwiftly. 

Tenepbon relates, that the army of young 
oſtriches near the river 
Eupbreates, that they chaſed them with the 
ſwifteſt horſes in the army; but could never 
overtake them. „ | 

It is related of them, that when they find 
themſelves purſued, they take vp ſtones, be- 
tween their cloven claws, which they throw 
at thoſe that follow them, with as much 
violence as the ſtrongeſt man can do, 

It is ſaid of the Oftrich, that it digeſts iron, 
but this is only a popular error. It is true 
indeed, that it ſwallows bits of iron, or of 
braſs, if they are thrown to it, or if they 
find it, in the ſame manner as other birds 
ſwallow ſtones or gravel ; but not to nouriſh 
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them, but to öſfift in the digeſting and com- 
minution of their food. 5 
N 


bing againſt each other. 


„CCC 
neſe, that the will cannot but like and defire 


2 e 
2 


it; and on the other fide, that odious deſormi · 
ty in vice, that it never offers itſelf to the 
affections of mankind, but under the diſguiſe 


| of the other, South, 5 
| . OTHERWISE (oeh pire, Sax.) or elſe; 
alſo after another manner, "Y 


The oftrich lays her eggs. in the month of | OT/TOMAN, belonging to the Turk 


June u the ground, covers them with 
fo . | x06 ages the ſun to 


it would break the eggs, if it were to fit upon 


them like other birds. She therefore hides 
them in the ſand and watches them. The 
male and female doing this alternately, while 
the other goes to ſeek its food, ' | 
They are reported to lay 10, 12, 15, or 


20, ſome of which generally miſcarry, theſe 


the oftrich breaks and feeds her young with 
the worms that-ore hred from them. 

Oſtriches are ſaid to be taken by a man 
covered with the ſkin, of an oftrich, who 
puts his arm into the ſkin. of the neck of the 
animal, lifts it up on bigh, and imitates the 
motion of the head. Others ſay, that when 
the oſtrich is purſu'd by the hunters, it will 
hide its head in the ſand, and continue there, 
thinking herſelf ſecure, Pliny ſays, it will 
thruſt its head into the buſhes, and remain 
there as if her whole body was well conceal- 
ed. 

Again, it is ſaid that the oſtrich is natu- 
rally deaf, which does. nct a little contribute 
to her ſtupidity, -_ - | : 

Some are ſeven feet and a half high from 
the top of the head. to the ground. _ 

* OSTRICH (Hierogiyphically) was uſed to 
ſignify juſtice, becavſe moit of her feathers 
are of an equal length. ES 

O'STROGOTHS, q. d. Zaftern Goths, 


| Gothy who came from the eaſtern part of the 


wor'd, and by conqueſt got footing in the 
n and weſtern parts of Europe. 
OTHER (oven, Sax. antre, F.) 1. Not 
the ſame, not this, different. — 
He that will not give juſt occaſion to think, 
that all government in the wor:d is the pro- 
duct only of force and violence, and that 
men live together by no ober rules but that 
of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries; and 
ſo lay a foundation tor perpetual diſorder and 
miſchief, tumult, ſedition and rebellion ; 
things that the followers of that hypotheſis 


| To loudly cry out. againſt, muſt of neceſſity 


find out another ſtate of government. 


2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſ. 
Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo conform- 
able to the humour of the patient, as they 
preſs. not the true cure of the diſeaſe; and 
ſome other are ſo regular in proceeding accord- 
ing to art, they reſpe& not the condition of 
the patient. Bacon's Cay, 31. 

3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 


-- There, t cantrouliog) worth in good- 


* 


empire, laws or cuſtoms. e 
| _ OT'TER, a cant name for a ſailor. 
OVA, eggs, L. 32 
OVA (with Anatomifts) are the little ſphe · 
rical bodies in the form of bladders or bubbles, 
conſiſting of two concentrick Membranyla, re- 
plete with a limpid humour like the white 
of an egg, found under the external mem · 
brane of the ovaries of women. | 
O'VALNESS (of ovalir, L. and neſe) the 
being in the form of an egg. 
„ OVAL (in G. a 1 4 
figure buunded by a-regu- 
lar curve line returning 
into itſelf, But of its 
two diameters cutting 
each other at right angles 
in the centre, one is lon- | | 
ger than the other, in which it is different 
from the circle, Every ellipfis is an oval 
Sgure, but every oval figure is not an ellip- 


 OVA'RIA (with Anatomifts) the Ovaria 
in women are about the bigneſs of the teſti, 
cles in men, Their ſubſtance is compoſed of 
fibres and membranes, which leave little 
ſpaces, in which there are ſeveral ſmall veſi- 
cles, found full of water, and which when 
boiled, harden like the whites of eggs: the 
ſurface of the Ovaria is ſmooth and equal in 
virgins, but unequal and wrinkled in-women 
of years. They are covered with a proper 
membrane, which ſticks cloſe to their ſab- 
ſtance, and with another common one from 


matick veſſels. They have each of them two 
| proper membranes, on which there are ſeveral 
ſmall twigs of veins, arteries and nerves. The 
| veficles of the Ovaria are called eggs. i 


a flower which becomes the fruit, and fo is 
properly the female organ of generation. 
OVATION (fo called of a Sheep, becauſe 


fered a bull) an inferior ſort of triumph al- 
lowed by the Romans to the genera's of their 
armies, for leſſer victories, as over ſlaves, Sc. 
or when the war had not been declared accord- 
ing to due ferm of law. „ 
The manner was thus, the general entred 
the city on foot, but ſome hiſtorians ſay ou 
horſe- back crowned with a crown of myrtle ; 
with flutes and not trumpets; nor was he 
admitted to wear an embroidered garment, 23 
was done in greater triumphs ; being accom- 
ky * . 2 5 1 5 4 Panad 


* 


the Peritonæum, which alſo covers the ſper- 


O'VARY (with Batanifts) is that part of 


the general who ſo triumph'd offer d only x 
ſheep ; whereas in the great triumph he of- 
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| tion of proper names of 


ove 
ene 


ru (Incer, Erym.) a place for baking; 

Mot wg. (open, Sax. 4 0m open or above 
to 

OVER ( San, 4 ban „ be- 
Tr _ Se. ſigni- 
flies a bank, as Brownſover, and Over a town 
in Glouceſterſhire, upon the banles of the Severn. 

To OV 
terrily, 

'To OVER-BALANCE, to weigh down, 
to preponderate. 
Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon 
I ſhould counterpoiſe the over-ballancings of 
any factions. Ning Charles, 

When theſe important conſiderations are 
ſet before-a rational being, en ee 
the w_ of every article, ſhould a bare ſingle 

bility be of weight enough to over- 
Rogers Serm. 12. 


them, 
OVER-BALANCE, ſomething more | 


than equivalent. 

Qur exported commodities would, by the 
return, enereaſe the treaſure of this kingdom 
above what it can ever be by other means, 
than a mighty over-balance of our exported 
to our imported commodities. Temple. 

The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect in · 


difference, not inclining to either fide, any 


Further than the over-balance of probability | 
EINE LIT I belief. 


Dor. 
To OVER- BEAR, to repreſs, to ſubdue, 
to whelm, to bear down. 

What more ſavage than man, if he ſee 
himſelf able by fraud to over-reach, or by 
to or- bear the laws. Hooker. © 
Our counſel, it pleas d your Highneſs 
To over-bear. Shakeſp. King Fohn. 
To OVER- Bid (of open and bid dan, 

Sex.) to bid too much. 
 O'VER-Bold (of open and bald, Sax.) 


impudent. 
OVER- Born (of o and bea han, Sax.) 


prevailed over, op 
To OVER- Brrden (of oxen and by Sen, 


Sax.) to over- load, &c. 

To OV ER-Charge (open, Sax. and char. 
ger, F.) to charge too highly. 

To OVER-Do (of © [phe and prob. of 
$ ben, Sax.) to do more than is ſufficient. 

To OVER- Eat (of open and æxan, Sax.) 
to eat too much. 

To OVER-Fill (open -ryllan, Sax. ) to fill 
more than enough. 

To OVER- Flow (of o gen-picopan, Sax.) 
to flow over. 


OVER- Gone (of oven · & Sax.) gone 
beyond, &c. 

OVER-Grown (of open · xna pan, Sax.) 
grown too big · 


OVER -Grown-Sea (Sea Term) when the 


waves of the ſea grow high, tbe 1taflors call it | 
2 rough ſez ; but when the ſurges and bi.iows | 


- we (open 158 ape, Sar.) to 


| 


| 


grown ſea, 

wg Haſty (of oxeP, Sax, and bare F ) 
too haſt y 

To OVER+Hear (of ofen bypan, Sax, 
to hear privately. - ) 
OVER- Hall (in Heraldry) iu when «charge 
is, 8s it were, ſuperadded to that which Was 
a very good bearing without it. 

To OVER-Live(of open and libban, Sax.) 
to live beyond. 

OVER. Loaden 4+ and la wan, Sax .) 
having too great a 

OVER-Lorg (of o en, Sar. and ir, 
L.) longer than is meet. 

To OVER-Match (of open · Sa. and 
mate, a compan ion) to exceed. 

OVER-Meaſure "ey open, Sax, and meaſure, 
F.) more than mea 

OVER-Aucb (of open, and mucho, Ital.) 
more LG _—_— gon 

OVER (of o and Safe, F. te 
be too none fag. N 

To OVER- Reach (with Horſes) is when 2 
horſe brings his'hinder feet too far forwards, 
and ftrikes 1 toes againſt the ſpunges of the 
fore ſhoes. 

To OVER-Rectow(of 0penicjeccan, Sax.) 
to reckon too much. 

OVER- Ripe (open - nipe, Sax.) too ripe, 

OVER-Seen (of open and rer, Sex) 
miſtaken, deceived. 

To OVER-Shador (of open · Feeadepan, 
Sax.) to caſt a ſhadow over. 

To OVER -Sboor (open-peozan, Sax.) 5 
ſhoot beyond, to exceed. 

* OVER-Szrgbe (of open- zerihse, Sax.) z 
miftake, or error by inadvertence. 

To OVER-Spread (of cpe 1, Sax. and ! 

den, Du.) to ſpread over. 

OVERT- A# fin the Sen of of the Law) aft 
open act, an advance or ſtep made towards 
compaſſing of an enterpriae; an act being ca- 
pable of being manifeſted or proved; and is 
diſtinguiſhed from an intentional act. 
To OVER-Take (of-open, Sax. and taper, 
Dan. or racken, Dy.) to come up to another 
that was before. 

To OVER-Top (of open, Sax. and top, 
Dan.) to exceed in height. 

To OVER: Turn (of open- ry pnan, an 
to overthrow, quite deftroy or unhinge and 
ruin. 

To OVER-Zalue (of open „ Lax. evaleur, 
155 to value too highly. 

0 . (of open · pe an, Fax,) 


to out- 

OVER Wei {of open-gepibr, Sax.) 
more than wei 2M 

 OVIFOR . of ovium, an egg, 


and forma, L. a ſhape) i is the form or hope of 


an egg. 

OUNCE. Pearls, feed peals too amal \to be 
fold by tale. A 

OUN CE OP cotton "of 2 ese 

5 qua lity 
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, 
quality to "others brought from Domaſtur. 
OU'/RAN-SOANGUE, ' men devils, a ſect 
of magicians in the land Gromboccunore in the 
Caf. Indies, of whom it is related, that they 
have the art of rendring themſelves inviſible, 
and paſſing where they pleaſe,” and doing a 
great deal of miſchief; for which reaſon the 
le bite them and l them on the ſpot, 

whenever they can catch them. 

OURANOG/RAPHIST (of ya , the 
) an af- 


heaven, and Gr. td defcri 
tropomr, oF (po deſcribes the Heavens, 


OUR (are 82x.) of or" belonging to 
O 
OUST, „ent eren which hops or malt i 


9 OUT -Bid (ore · bivvan, Sax, ) to did 
more than ahother. 

To OUT-Brave (ute, Sar. and braver, 
F.) to — 2 daſh or out- do a perſon by 


— 
of ure, wn and Dan.) 
z caſt off, ac fo fer, 


a none. 
"To OUF-D (prod. of use und woen, Sax.) 
toe 
OUT'ER (uzren, Sax.) bend, 
OUT!ERMOST (yrrepmerr, Sax.) the 


molt « ou 
180 Ihe (of oe, Sar. and facies, 
L. * Face, 25 to aſſert conſidently and 
impudentiy, fo as to ſilence a modeſter 
ſon. 


To Our. Lu one, to ſue bim to an 


oe; f Learn (of beelesjinies, Sax.) 


learn faſter or f than another. 
9 OE (of —_ and lan, Sax.) a 


70 00. Lie. (uze-libban, Sax.) to ire 
longer thah. 

To QUT-Namber (of ure, Far. and -- 
brer, F. or mumerdre, L.) to number or Ly 
1 5 to mote than ahotber. 

OUT. Pa afe (of wie, Sax; and paſſer; 

155 7 ond, to exceed. * 

GE (outrage, F. ) open Violence, 
. miſchief. 

OUTRAGTOUS Ydtrapeux, F.) r. vi- 
olent, furious, exorbitant, tumultuous, tur- 
bulent, g 4 
Vader him they er So the moſt 
outragions villanies, Linn; Ow cultitade can 
imagine. n Sidney. 

As ſhe went her 1 N did ads, | 

In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight, 
Provoking him by her outragious talk, 

To heap more vengeance on This wretched 


wight, Fairy Queen, 
Ty nee ner + | 
N watteful, -wild — 


007 % (oF ade and "cnt Sar.) a crying 


: 0 u 


| When he knew his rival freed and gone 


ewe up he makes g, 
| He foes, he fomes, he fares, he ſtamps the | 


* 
The. hollow Tow'r with clamours rings a 
round, * Dryden, 
2. . {Bog reaſon ot deceney. 
hare of Arthony and Copa, 
are favourable to them, have 
too he of outragious ick. | 
Dryden' g Dufreſmy. 4 
eg Enormous, atrocious. 


OUTRAGIOUSLY, violently, dune 
ö gras! furiouſly. 

Let-luft burn never ſo ede. 
men yet age will in time thoſe heate. 


CD TTaIOns e > as e. 
„ total y, alſo immediately. 
To OUT-Run (of uxe anunian, Sar. 
Fee eee or deyoad another, 
to exceed, 
To OUTSTR IP (or uze, Sax. and fe 
_— CO eee, „„ 


Urn Er- (of uze and men, 
Sax. ) extended, ſpread out in — 
OUT WARDLT, on the out fr. 


exceed, or impoſe on another by wit. 

OWL (of ule, Sax.) of theſe there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. It has a head like a tat, and 
large ſharp claws. It catches mice like 2 cat 
its eyes cannot bear the gieat ght a the' ſun. 
Other birds hate it and purſue it, and in re- 
Frm the ow] hates and devours the lefler _ 

ds. | » 7 1. bn 7 

Its ery is n ant MEE and it is 
| taken for a bird of an illomen. , It was conſe. 
erated to Minerva, and upon this account it 
| was honoured by the Athenians. gt 

If an owl be viewed before it has ſomething 
of an hideous aſpect. Its head is round, its 
eyes large and ſparkling, its countenaiice ter- 
rible, its ears large, its beak hard and cone 
ed, of 2 blackiſſi colour. 2 

The colour of his plumage is tawney, a 
n ee e pe ea 


R . 
Ms 06 the middle fized as big as a 
9 and the ſmaſlet ſort about the 

gneſs of an ordinary pigeon. a 

The! horned owl is of two kinds, -according 
to Aldrovandss, a larger and a ſmaller, the 
latger has its plumage more of an ath colour 
and more” whitiſh, amd the fmaller 18 8 
dun and of a colour. 

Te ei of ee from, that 
r 42 25 

The great OO PG IEs ears; 


but 
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large black ſpots interſperſed, 


dones and 


To acknowledge, to avow 


| 4. To R not Sanding. 72 
Make this truth fo evident, 2 thoſe who 
are unwilling to-ow? it, may; put be: —_— 


Chan, 


wy 


ow. 


\dut to make amends, it bis a Kid 6f en 
' eompoſed of very fine ſoft feathers, which 


— all its face, Ita beak is white | 


as alſo its pounees, Its back 
is —— colour, marked with white ſpots, 
Its breaſt and belly are whitiſh, with pretty 
Its whole 
body is covered with a large quantity of 
feathers, that they make it appear as big as a 
capon, tho! when plucked is no bigger than 
a chicken, It ſwallows a mouſe or a little 
bird all at once; but after it has digeſted the 
fleſh, it vomits up the feathers and bones in 
a round ball, as the Halycon gives up the 
the remains of the fall Ns it 
ſwallows. 


The leffer owl reſembles the great one ta, 
almoſt every thing; but it is ſmaller, and is 
hardly of a larger fize than a dove-houſe pi 
on. Its eyes are extremely black, its bill is 
white and ſhort; the breaſt, belly, forepart 

of the wings, the under part of the belly and 
__ are covered with aſh-coloured fea-' | 
then. The legs and claws ftick out with | 
dun or reddiſh hair. It has two claws be- 
fore, and two behind, which are armed with 
black nails, ſtrong and ſharp 

- OWL (Hreroglyphically): WA repreſent che 
death and unhappineſs of a wicked tyrant, or 
an hypocrite; who 


bh 


light of the ſun. 


To OWN (agen, Sax, re, qo . 
Nos. 


2 come, find me out, 3 
And tun me for your ſon. „ 
Diydes : chm. 


my To betet tenlaley to hold by right. 
Tell me, ye be Pug for that name you | 
& 103 b 2 

Nor is youre courſe upon our r coaſt unknown. | 


4 J 8 e in Ge + 1 Dryden. 


Others on earth ber human race preſide, 
Of thele the chief, the care of nations o, 
Apt guard with arms divine the Brit iſh throne. 


1 | 


4 


3. Te avow. Sow 3 wh yr 


Vl venture out be DET 1} 


Since you, fair ideen wy proteAion o own, 
Deg: 


to any its Tillorfon. 
OWNERSHIP, - property, rightful — 

In a real aQion, the proximate cauſe 

is the e je e ed the Ty. in 

controverſy, © 

14. OX (ora, Bod: is a beaſt that cee 


moſt others in ſtrength, yet patiently ſubmits . 


its neck to the yoke, and therefore is the 


| on of - ſtrength ſubdued and brought un · 


der; deen ee ee 
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kites" d de ſeen in the | 


| per bearing 


gon; or an acute angled figure. 


6 


for thoſe ” hav ld he ys 
on the necks of fierce nations. 
ox Eye (S Term) a violent florm that 
happens on the Lou of Guinea ; 
fo called, becauſe when it firſt appears it is in 
the form of, and ſeems. not much larger than 
an ox's eye; but comes Wed ſuch impętuoſity, 
that in a very little ſpace frequently be- 
fore bal ot can, prepare hs; Fur es for 5 it 
ſeems to overſpread the whole hemiſph re 
and at the ſame time forces the air wit 
much violence, that the ſhips arg 5 K 
| ſcattered ſeveral ways, and een 1 ſunk 


| down right. 


|  OXY/GONOUS (of , f tary, and „ 


' via, Gr. an angle) of or pertaining an Oxy + 
OY'ER (Her, F. to hear) a law . 
uſed in ancient times for what we now cal 


afſizes. 

OYER and Temas (i. «to bear and 7% 
termine) in ancient times it was only upon 
ſome ſudden outrage or inſurrection; but at 
this time it is the firſt and largeſt of he five 
| commiſſions ; Art of which our Judge 


PEER firin ſeveral courtsy - 

q | E:” f o 7 . : 

| + $ « , ** 7 _ «he r Po 1 E \ 
po Rn Fea 


P p, Sax. are the 2 ww the al: 
phabet; n x, the 16th of the ee a 


nn 


129, the 15th of the Hebrew. 


The letter P is nn 
| pfaim, dec. contempt, c. P has the Tound 


of /. 

P (among the Antients a nuineral . 
| ſignifying > IS, 

F with a daſh, Rood for 490,000, 9 8 
| PABIULATORY' be, 1 the 
| ſame as fone 

PAB/ULUM' (with Naturaliſt) fuel, ot 
that part in combuſtible bodies, which "the 


-| fire immediately feeds on, or is ſupported by. 


PACA'LIA (among the Romans) feaſts ce - 
lebrated in honour 9 .the goddeſs Par, k. e. 


Peace. 


n (pacatuy L.] appealed, made 


To PACE (aller a pas, F.) 28 dh borſe. 

PACHACA'MAC (with the native" of 
Peru and America) a name of God, the crea- 
tor of the world tho" befides him they wor- 
ſhipped the ſun ___ many other imaginary 
deities. 

Bachoandits had ſeveral fmples in different 
places ; but his principal one was in the valley 
of Peccachama, in which they had alfo ſexeral 
wr by w wee (being conſulted)” they rectit- 

refponſes 

But they had ſo-bigh a veneration for Pr - 
3 N bim what. — 
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order for the appealing the troubles and com- in 1596 and 1597, and one exerciſe in each 


in the year 1 568, all that had been done be- 
fore in ras Proteſtants was reyoked, 
and the exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion 
was wholly forbid, and all the miniſters were 
ordered to leaye the kingdom in 15 days; 
the king iſſuing out a proclamation, declaring 
that he would entertain no Proteſtants in any 
offices belonging to the courts of juſtice or 
of the revenue: Again, in Auguſt 1570, a- 
nother edict was „ allowing the lords 
jufticiaries to have ſermons in their houſes for 
all comers, and granting other Proteſtants two 
public exerciſes in each government, and 
the continuance — the ſame where they had 
it before the firſt of 4uguff, and 4 cautionary 
towns," vin. Rochel, Montauban, Coginac and 
La Charitie, to be places of 8 for _ 
| but in Fuguft 1572, the kiLg autho- 
dk Bartbolomew maſſacre, and the ſame 
month declared bis reaſons for ſo doing in par- 
liament 3 and alſo forbid the exerciſe of the 
Proteſtant religion throughout the ki ; 
and Henry III. did in April 576 pu 
edict of cation, allowing the Proteſtants 
to build churches, and have publick ſermons 
wherever they pleaſed, without any reſtrie- 
tion to time, place or perſons ; alſo gran 
them courts.of juſtice that ſhould confiſt of half 
Proteflants and half Papiſs, and eight cau- 
tionary towns z bur this edit was alfo revoked 
the December following z and was renewed 
Wain in October 1577 for 6 years; ſoon after 
the expiration a which ſeveral ſevere 
edits were publiſhed againſt the Proteſtants, 
declaring that no religion ſhould be allowed 
but the Catholick; and moreover, that 


matt pou; and dur vt tals 


3 1 
fueceed ts the crown, But theſy ſeyers elde 


| were revoked again by K. Henry IV. and the 


and malice of their enemies was ſo great, that 
the Proteſtants were maſters. And a new 


edict was publiſhed in April 1598, called the 
edit of Nantz, by which the Proteſtants 


1 | were permitted the free exerciſe of their reli- 


gion, in all thoſe places where they had ic 


bailiwick, and; at two leagues diftance from 
principal towns. 5 
This edi& was confirmed by Lewis XIII. 
but in 1685 he intirely aboliſhed this edict, and 
alſo that of Niſmes, 1 
' PACIFICA'TORINESS (of pacifcarorins, 
L. and neſs). peace making quality. 
PACIF!I $$ (of pecificus, L. and neſs) 
peace making quality. ; | 
PACKAGE (v/d Rec.) a duty of a penny 
per pound on certain merchandizes. 
PACKIERS, perſons appointed and ſworn 
to pack up herrings, according to the ſtatute, 
alſo cloth and other manufactures. 


placing cards. 
| PACKED (paquet, F.) a parcel, or bun- 
dle, as of letters, Cc. 35 
PAC TA conventa (in Poland) are the arti- 
eles mutually agreed on between the king and 
the republick, and which they oblige each 
other to obſerve. f 5 2 1 
Pa, a bundle, 0. Hence a little ſoft 
bolſter to put under ſome hard thing that is 
worn next to the body of an-animal, man 
or beaſt, is ſo called. f 
PADDOCK, or Paddaci Courſe, 'a piece 
of ground taken out of a park, encompaſſed 
with pales or a wall, for racing with grey- 
hounds for wagers, plate, Ce. Thoſe pad- 


of a mile broad. At one end is a little houſe 
where the dogs are to be entered, and whence 


dal, in imitation of an antiquez or a new 


an | medal ftruck with all the marks and charac- 


ters of antiquity. | 


putting cattle to feed on a common pertaining 


ting | to one or more towns. 


PADARTHROCA'CE (of ae, a boy, 
debe, a joint, and u ner, an evil, Gr.) the 
corrupting of a bone in the joiat, the joints, 
evil, a diſeaſe incident ' moſtly to children, 
where the joints ſwell, and the bones are moſt 
commonly rotteng * 5 
PAEAN 2 lin ancient 14 foot, ſo 
PAEON I called becauſe iu 
appropriated-to the hymn Paz, 


if 
ihe king was cogtrarsy inclined by thould net 


9 


edict of 157 was confirmed. But the power 


ppoſed to be 


this edict obtained only in ſome places, Where 


in 1610, and alſo by Lewis XIV. in 1653 
385 he intirely 


PACK'ING, patting up in packs, alſo . 


».. 


docks are uſually a mile long, and à quarter 
they are to be ſlipt; and near this place are 
pens to incloſe two or three deer for the 
ſport, _- 5 

 PADIUAN (with Medalif/s) a modern me- 


PADVAN'TAGE, a right of paſturage or 


"""PAEDEROTRO'PICA- a. 
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Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. 


A lover more proportion'd to her bed. 


 niſhment for thoſe 


: 9” 7 g : 
* 


2 Gr.) a part of phyſick which relates to the 


management of children. | 3 
_ PA'GANS i, of Papa, L. a vil- 
 PA/INIMS [ age) thoſe of the Heathen 
or Gentile religion, ſo called becauſe that af- 


ter cities were converted to Chriſtianity, ſu- | pai 


perſtition Rill remained in the villages, for 
that the publiſhers of Chriſtianity moſtly re- 
ſorted to cities, | 

© PAGANA'LIA (among the Romant) ſeaſts 
held in villages, where alſo altars were erected, 
and ſacrifices offered annually to the tutelar 
gods. Here the pealants offered cakes to Ce- 


reit and Tellus for plentiful harveſts. 


PAGE, a youth of honour, advanced to 
the ſervice of a 13 1 e great perſo-. 
nage, to attend on viſits of ceremony. 
87 a name by which the Indians 


und Chineſe call their temples ahd idols. 


PAIN (Peine, F. pin, *. pena, L.) 1. 
Puniſhment denounced, - 

On pain of death no perſon. being ſo bold, 

Or daring hardy, as to touch the liſt. 

N Sbaleſ. Rich, III. 


2. Penalty, puniſhment : 3. ſenſation of un- 


Pais is perfect miſery, the worſt 

Of evils; and exceſſive, overtarns 
All patience, 
4. (In the plural) labour, work, toil. 


haſte, 


One laboureth and taketh pains, and maketh | 
And is ® much the more behind. c 


| Eccleſ. xl. its 

She needs no weary ſteps aſcend, 
All ſeems before her feet to bendg 
And here, as the was born the lies, | 
High without taking pains to rife. 
8 1 Waller. 


The fame with pains we gain but loſe with || 


5. Uneafineſs of mind. 


5 Ie dic her feel 5 | 
No future pain for me; but inſtant wed 


Prior, 


To PAIN, to afflict, to torment, to make 
_ uneaſy. > , | 


Exceſs of cold as well as heat, pains us, 
becauſe it is equally deſtructive to that temper 


which is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, 
Locle 


PAINE fort & dure (in Com, Law) 2 pu- 
that being arraigned of 
felony, refuſe to put themſelves upon the or- 


dinary trial of God and their country, any 


ate therefore accounted to ftand mute and 


ſpcechleſs. This puniſhment is commonly | 


„ 


Milt, Par. Loft, b. vi. | 


fo ” * _ "I 2 ie ob n * 
* £ WER RS; ol 
7 25 


arley-bread puddle water. _ 
__ PAINED (peine, F. or prob, of peinen 
Teut. puner, Dan, pinan, Sax.) affected wit 


No»: * ; ; 
PAIN'FULLY (pin full and xelice, Sax. 
after a ainful * ns as, 0 


aborioud manner. - 


PAIN'FULNESS (pin and fuliiey ye, Sax.) 
oth, 


a quality caufing pain, alſo labor . 
PAINT (from peindre, F, to paint.) 1. 
Colours repteſentative of any thing. 

| Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind, 


And nature is their obje to be drawn. 
W Oran ville. 


Her charms in breathing paint en age, 


Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a ature age. 


Pope, 


FAN TER (prinzre, F.) one who profeſſes 
the art of repre enting objects by colours, 
Beauty is only that which. makes all things 


which the beſt painrers always chuſe by con- 


| templating the forms of each. Dryden, 


PAINTING, 1. The art of repreſentin 
by delineation and colours,  - £ o 
Tia in life us tis in painting, 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting. 
V e nr 
2+ Picture, the painted reſemblance, 
| Piaisting is welcome: 
The parnting is almoſt the natural man: 
For finee diſhionour trafficks with man's na- 
..j em?” 8 e 
He is but outſide: pencil'd figures are 
Even ſuch as they . moor tre ; 


e "Bbbeſs Timen of adhtbede, 
PAINT'ERS,. e 
company 1 16 
addition of Painter- f 


Stainers, are of high 
antiquity, yet not in. 
H e oe” Anno 
1580. 23d of Queen 
aber 3 their arms 
are azure, a chevron 
Or, between three gfif- 
fins heads eraſed ar- | 
ent. 3 EET 
PAIRED (afpaizr, F.) coupled, Ic. 
Trial par Pals (Law Term) is a trial by 
a country or a jury, i. e. thoſe that are of 
the ſame country or neighbourhood, 
| PALAES'TRA (of ala, Gr. wreſtling) 
'a building where the Grecian youth exerciſed 
themſelves in wreſtling, running, quoits, &c- 


4 


' PALAES'TRICAL, of or pertaining” w 
wreſtling „ 135 3 
79 : 20 $$ PALA- 


ealled, freflng to each ; during which time df 
ann hy are 3 2 only 1 dry 
an | 8 


Words are the paint by which their thoughts 


a+ they are in their proper and perfect nature; 


. 7 8 2 N * 
0 1 
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PAL!ATABLENESS (of pal 
L. and neſs) agreeableneſs of palate or taſte. 
1 INATE * F. of L.) a 
province or fignio eſſed by a palatine, 
and from which bot es his title 2 
PAL ATINE (palatin, F.) belonging to 
the palace or | 
reign prince, 


a count palatine, 


PALEOL'OGY (hh: of wanaidey, 


old, and Aly, Gr. to treat) a treatiſe of an- 
;quity. baker agar” 

To PALE-in (palliſſader, F.) to encloſe or 
fence with. pales, | | 

PALE (in Heraldry) is one 
of the ten honourable ordina- 
ries; and is fo called, becauſe 
it is like the paliſades uſed a- 
bout fortifications, and Rands 
; rpendicularly upright in an 
eſcutcheon, dividing it length-ways from the 
top to the bottom, and ſhould contain a third 
part of the ſhield, See the eſcutcheon. 

In PALE, ſignifies things borne one above 
- another in the nature of a pale. | 
_ PALES7 (in Carpentry) boards ſet up for 
P ILES F partitions of gardens, grounds, 

Cc. alſo rows of piles or ftakes drove into the 
ground, to make wooden bridges over rivers. 
PALEE (in Heraldry) is when 
a ſhield is abs; into four or 
more equal parts, by perpendi- 
cular lines falling from the top 
to the bottom. See | 

eſeuteheon. 
5 Party fer PALE, fignifies a 
WIN - ſhield divided by one ſingle line 
thro' the middle from the top 
to the bottom, which is 
the nature of a pale. See the 
eſcutcheon. 


 PA'LED, 
_ it is equally charged with metal and 
colour, | 

PALE'NESS (of pale, F. and neſs, of pal. 
liditas, L.) wannels, or of coun- 


denance. | 
Counter PALED (in Heraldry) is where the 
pale is cut, and the demi-pales' of the chief, 


o. of 1 ſame with REID the 
point, yet different in the place w 
meet; ſo that if the firſt of the chief be 
metal, thit which correſponds to it underneath 
is of colour. | 


 PALE'ISH- (of Pede, L.) ſomething | pla 


PA'LES, a goddeſs of ſhepherds, under 
whoſe ection were the flocks and herds. 
This goddeſs is ſaid to have been belov'd by 
Apollo, to whom there was a feſtival obſerv'd 
the 2oth- or 21 of April, by offering facrifi- 


tes, and making great fires of ftraw and hay, 


which were kindled with great rejoicings, at- 
tended with the found ofdrums and trumpets. 
The cou d over thoſe fires, 


þ * % 


a eB! keep 


urt of an emperor, or ſove- 7 


a coat in ſaid eo be pales, | 


ntry people pearing between them, 
and purified their cattle therewith, in order to 


* 228 
PA 

them from the mange and other diſ- 
tempers, 2 

PA LIcl (of d a laid, 7. e. coming 
out again from the earth) deities famous in 
Sicily, ſaid to have been the ſons of Jupiter by 
Thalia, who hiding herſelf in the earth from 
uno, brought forth two brothers, call'd 


Palici, in whoſe temple in Sicily were two 
deep baſons of boiling fulphprous water ne- 
ver running over, the two holes being the 
holes at which theſe two brothers came out, 
being turned into the aforeſaid boiling foun- 
tains, Theſe fountains were called Delli, 
and were famous for the trial and puniſhment 
of purjury ; for into them was thrown the 

of him that had ſworn, written on a 
note ; which, if true, floated ; but if falfe, 
funk to the bottom. 

Some are ſaid for perjury there to have 
loft their 2 inſomuch thoſe oaths de- 
termined the moſt intricate cauſes ; this tem- 
ple was alſo us'd as an Aſylum or ſanftuary 
for ſuch ſlaves as were oppreſſed by their ma- 
ſters; the latter not daring to break the oaths 
they took there, that they would uſe them 
more kindly, Poetickh. : 

PALIL'IA (among the Romans) feaſts and 
publick rejoicings celebrated April 2oth, in 
honour of Pales, the goddeſs of ſhepherds ; at 
which time purified their flocks and 
herds with the fumes of Roſemary, Laurel and 
Sulphur, by driving their cattle three times 


the | round it; their ſacrifices were milk and wa- 


ters made with millet, during which, they 
danc'd and leap'd over fire made of bean ſtraw, 
branches of olives, pine and laurel. Theſe 
feſtivals were celebrated to her that ſhe might 
drive away the wolves, and prevent diſeaſes in- 
cident to cattle, and render the earth fruit- 


ful, L. , 

Theſe feaſts were alſo open in honour 
of Rome's original, which was on that day 
founded by Romulus. 


PALILVCIUM '(4fronomy) a fix d ſlar of 
the firſt magnitude in the bull's eye, called 
alſo Aldibaran, „ 5 

PALIMBACHIUS (with Grammariant) 
a foot conſiſting of two long ſyllables and one 
ſhort, as Natura, ; Ph * 

PALIMPSES'FON (NH ge, Gr.) a 
ſort of paper or parchment uſed for making 
the firſt draught of things, which would bear 
wiping out, and new writing in the ſame | 


Ce. 5 
PALINTOCHTA (of waxy and viv, 
Gr. to bring forth) the delivery of a child a 
ſecond time. - ; ; 
. PA'LISES {in Heraldry) re- | 
preſents 3 range of palifiadoes 
before a fortification, and ſo re- 
preſented on a Peſi, riſing up a Song 
conſiderable length and A. 11 
at the top, with the field ap- | 


Fffa 


Tube right fide of the pall old Egeus kept, 7 


die of late 


= * _— > 
* 
by * 


PALISADES (in ArchiteFure:) ) 
ä od thi ot PALT- 
SADES (in For- 
tiſcat.) an inventi- 
on to p 


baliades 


| ſhotof the befiegers, 
ſo ordered, that as many of them as ſtood in 
the length of a rod or ten feet, did turn up 
and down like a trap, ſo that they could not 
be ſeen by the enemy, but juſt when they 
brought on their attack 3 but nevertherleſs 
were always ready to do the 
paliſades ; as the figure, - 

PALISADES (in Gardening) an ornament 

the valleys of gardens, wherein trees are 
planted, which bear branches from the bot- 


tom, and which are ſpreadin ſuch a manner, as 


to appear a wall covered with leaves. | 
A croſs PALL (in Heral.) 
repreſents the ornaments of an 
archbiſhop ſent from Rome to 
metropolitans, made of the 
| Wool of white lambs. See the 
eſcutcheon, & 
_ PALL (pallium, L.) x. A cloak or man. 


With princely pace, Ke 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 2880 
Out of the eaſt the dawning day doth call; 
80 forth ſhe comes. 8 
g 8 - Fairy Queen, b. ; LL : 
Let gorgeous tragedy | 
In ſcepter d pall come ſweeping bj. 
3. The mantle of an archbiſhop. 
2. The covering thrown over the dead. 


2 


And on the left the royal Theſeus 3 

To PALL, to cloak, to inveſt. 3 

| Come thick niht 
And pall thee in the dimmeſt ſmoak of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it 

makes. Shakeſpear. 
_ To PALL, fo grow rapid, to become infipid. 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palli upon the ſenſe, 


| 


= 
” 


liſades of the | 
parapet from the. 


„ 


| 


4 
4 


C 


proper office of. 


| 


* . 
2 . 
2 


"LY 


Addi ſon. 


T0 PALL. 1. To make infipid or vapid. 
| Reaſon. and reflection, repreſenting perpe- 


ally to the mind the meanneſs of all ſenſual. 
e mg blunt the edge of his keeneſt 


ſires, and Pall all his joyments. 


Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 


Daſh'd by theſe rogues, turns Enghſp come 
mon-dravght, 3 


They pall Maliere s and Lopes {rightly — 
Wk, 


from the See 


Fr ˙¹Ü¹⁰—— A aA. 4 
N 4 . N 2 * 
* 2 ihe 
5 1 X.+ 
„„ * c 


2. To impair ſpritelineſs, to diſpirit-. 
: #5 * A miracle . tb 5 5 
- Ungrateful 


. | | N dan, 1 b 2 
Baſe, becher man, the niore we raife.vus 


The more we palt; and cool, and kill his 
* _ ardour,”. VCC 
3 To weaken to im Ar- 4+ To cloy. . . 
| PALL (in 8 ati archiepiſ- 


Dryden 


copal veſtment, worn by biſhops made of 
lamhs wool; and, as ſome ſay, ſpun by a 
particular 


{ſeveral black croſſes; it is not above three 
fingers in breadth. ;z but has two labels hang- 
ing down before and behind; archbifhops 
wear them about their necks when they go to 
the altar, over their pontifical habit. 
They are ſaid to be an emblem of inno- 
"cence and humility, and likewiſe to put the 
biſhop in mind of- his paſtoral office, and care 
of fetching the fray ſheep home, like the 
good ſhepherd, on his ſhoulders ; but the moſt 
eſſential thing intimated by them, ſeems to be 
their dependence on the pope, to whom arch- 


| biſhops of Canterbury have paid 5000 Florins (a 


very, conſiderable ſum, - eſpecially in thoſe 
times) for a pall, without which they were 
not permitted to exerciſe their functions. 
For 125 Fong * publiſh'd in we begin- 
ning of the 13th century, by . | 
the XI. it ej a yp rs 
could not .call a council, bleſs the chriſm, 
conſecrate churches, ordain a clerk, or-conſe- 
crate a biſhop, till he had received- his pall 
Rome; and that before the 
biſhop received. his pall be ſhould ſwear. fidelity 
to the pope ; and by another canon it was de- 
creed, that upon the tranſlation of an arch- 


ſhould his ſucceſſor make uſe of the pall he 
left behind; and that every archbiſhop ſhould 
be buried in his pall, by which means the 
church of Rome greatly inrich'd its exchequer. 
PALL-MALL“, an exerciſe or play, where 
a round bowl or.iron ball is, with a mallet, 
ſtruck thro' an arch of iron, ſtanding at ei- 
ther end of an alley; as in St. Fame's Park. 
PALLA'DIUM (of naxxatic, Gr.) the 
ſtatue of Pallas, repreſented holding a pike in 
her hand that always moved as ſhe turned her 
eyes. The Trojans did believe that this image 
fell down from Heaven into the temple before 
it was covered; and they were told by the 
oracle of Apollo, that their city ſhould be in- 
expugnable ſo long as that was with them. 
At the fiege of Troy it is ſaid to have been 
ſtolen away by U/y/jes and Diomedes; but others 
ſay, this was a falſe one, which was expos'd to 
the publick, and that the true one was with 


which beipg introduced into Rome, many 
7 counterfeit 


4+ 
- 


3 o 


order of nuns, and adorned; with 


biſhop he ſhould not carry away his pall with 
bim, but apply to the pope for a new one; nor 


the tutelar gods, carried by naas into Italy; 


Temo 


Py 0 


C 


in a blue mantle embroidered with ſilver. 


| Upon uneaſy pallets firereking thee, 


OE, 
ones were ene it, to prevent 
true one from being ſtolen. > + 
PAL/LAS (naa, Gr.) the goddeſs of 
war and wiſdom, who, according tothe poets, 
came forth armed out of Jupiter $ brain when 
his head was Cleft by Ya/can, She was alſo 
call'd Minerva. - Which ſee. 
 PALILAS (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 


PAL/LED (prob. of appale, E ) flat, . 
without ſpirit, as wine, beer, Go. 
PALLET (from paille, F. ſtraw) A ſmall 
bed, a mean bed, 
Why _— ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmealæy 
cri 


And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy 

__ ſlumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coftly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 

; Shake rs 

PALLET (in Heraldry) is « ſmall pale, 
being half the breadth of a pale, of. which 
pallets there are ſometimes: ſeveral in one 
ſhield, and muſt never be charged with any 
thing white or red. 

PAL/LIARDS (among the Canting Crew) 

a ſort of beggars both male and female, who 
to move compaſſion, go about with one, two 
or more ſmall children, in a dirty, ragged con- 
dition, who are continually crying or making 
wry faces, as tho* hunger- ſtarv d, and the 
women making lamentable cry of & doleful 
tale, of being a poor diſtreſſed widow, Ce. 
and at the ſame time her male companion, 
lies begging either in the fields or ftreets,jwith 
Cleymes, or artificial ſores made with Spear wort 
or Arſenick, &c, which draws them into 
bliſters. The impoſter at the ſame time 
making a hideous noiſe, and pretending great 
pain; but if opportunity offers can recover his 
limbs to rob and perhaps murder. 

aa nad, ee F.) ſerving to 
alliate. 

PALLIATIVE Cure (in Phyſik) js the 
anſwering-of a palliative indication; or the 
removal or mitigation of the ſymptoms of a 


diſeaſe, the cauſe of it ftill remaining. = 3» 


PALLIATIVE Indication (with Phyficians) 
is where the ſymptons of a diſeaſe give too much 
trouble and danger to have the eure deferred 
till n diſcale; on which it depends, is 8 4 

ov 


"PALILIDNESS (of pallidus, L. and neſt) | 


paleneſs. .. 
PAL'LIER. (Carpentry) in a building 
PAILLIER S landing place in a Hair 


taſe; or a ſtep, which being broader than the 
reſt, ſerves for a reſting place. 

PALM (palmus,. L.) the inner part of the 
band; alſo a meaſure of a hand's W 
three inches, 

PAL M-Tree- (Emblematically) repreſents 


P A 


ble to its leaves :? and benutz the 


U 
wood of it is leaſt ſubject to corruption 
The PALM-Tree (1 Hiereghyphicalh) wax ; 


-uſed to repreſent the life of a religious man, 
the root of which is unpleaſant to look upon, 
but the fruit and branches are grateful 
to the eye and the taſte, It alſo is uſed to re- 
preſent victory, in that it is ſaid to riſe the 
higher the greater weight it bears. 

PALM-Worm (in America) an inſet about 
twelve inches long, and extreme ſwift in its 
motion, having an incredible number of feet, 
and two claws at the head and tail, with 
which it wounds and poiſons perſons, putting 


| them to intolerable pains for 24 hours. 


PAL'MESTRY (of palma, L. the palm 
of the hand) a kind of divination or telling 
fortunes by inſpecting the palm of the hand. 

PALMETOIRE, an Indian tree, of the 
Juice of which the Indians make a pleaſant ſore 


Jof wine, 


PALMO'SE (palnoſus, L.) full of or a- 
bounding with palm trees. 

PA'LMUS, a hand breadth, a ſpan from 
the thumb to the little finger, L. 

PALMS (with Botanifts) white buds ſhoot» 
ing out of willows or ſallows before the leaf. 

The PAL'PABLE obſcure, darkneſs that 
may be felt. Milton. 


Ante 
A dagger pf the mind, a falſe creation? 
I ſee K yet in form as ; polpable, 
As this which now I draw. 


Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all bis bounds, _ 
EO EE ! and blot out three days. 


2. Groſs, coarſe, eaſily detected. 

That groſſer kind of heatheniſh idolatry, 
whereby they worſhipped- the very works of 
their own hands, was an abſurdity to reaſon 
ſo palpable, that the prophet David, com- 
paring idols and idolaters together, maketh 
almoſt no odds between them. 

Hooker, b. i. F. 8. 
Plain, exbily perceptible. 
Since there is ſo much diflimilitude between 
cauſe and effect in the more palpable phæno- 


and their inviſible efficients., 
Granville 


pable, plainneſs, groſfne 
ee - in ſuch a manner as to be 
by the touch, groſsly, oa 
| ral ABL V (polpablement, F. plainly 
evidently, &c. 

PAL'PABLENESS ( e L. and 
neſs) capableneſs of being felt; alſo plainneſs, 
| manifeſtneſs, 

PAL'SICAL (faraſyticus, L.) having the 
Yo 


juſtice, becauſe it is ſaid'to produce al te its fruit | palſe 


a 


PAL'- 


PALPABLE (pal; "yg F. palpor, L. 1. | 
| prexupathne by the touch . : 12 


Sbaleſp. — 


PALPABLENESS, quality of being rer. 


* 


mena, we can expect no leſs between then 


. 
' PALISICALNESS (of ragdeie, Ur.) af- 
Aictedneſs with the yon ö | 
PAL'TING (9. d. pelung) throwing at. 
PAL”TRINESS: (prob. of poltron, F. or 
Pallor, L.) pitifulneſs, ſorrinefs, —- - 
PA'LY Bend (in Heral.) is 
when an eſcutcheon is divided 
by lines perpendicular, which is 


others diagonal athwart the 
ſhield from the dexter fide to 
the finiſter, which is called 


Bendy. ; 

PAMPHAR'MACON (rwappaguaxe, of 
_way, all, and p#&2{jcax0v, Gr. a poiſon or 
remedy) an univerſal remedy againſt all man- 
ner of poiſons ; alſo an univerſal remedy a- 

gainſt all diſeaſes, 

PAN (plans, Teut. panne, Dan. 
Sax.) a veilel of various metals, and 
rious uſes, | ? 
PAN (rav, Gr. all) hence mythologiſts 
find ſecrets of nature couched, and then Tay 
KGgaifies' the univerſe. © An ancient Egyptian 
deity called by them Mendes, a he-goat, in 
the form 'of which he was there worſhipped. 
But the Greeks, ſay he was the ſon of Penelope, 


neg 


the daughter of Trarus, whom Mercury ra- 


viſhed in the ſhape of a he-goat, and born in 
Arcadia, whence he was eſteemed a rural 
deity, and the god of meuntains, woods and 
ſhepherds; and alſo as the god of nature. 


Plutarch, in a tract of his morals, called, 


tel Toy mu Xenongian, i. e. Why ora- 
hs ceaſe to give 8 tells us a notable 
Nory, that a ſhip ſailing out of Greece into 
Traly, was becalmed about the Echinades, and 
the perſons in the ſhip heard a voice loudly 
calling on one Thamus an Egyptian, who was 
then in the ſhip, who made no anſwer to the 
firſt or ſecond call, but at the third replied, 
Here am I; then the voice ſpake again, bid- 
ding him when he came to the Palodes, to 


make it known that the great god Pan was 


dead, and that, when they came to the 
Palodes, which are certain ſhelves and rocks 
in the Jonian ſea, Thamus, ſtanding on the 
poↄp of the ſhip, did as the voice directed him; 
whereupon was heard a mighty noiſe of many 
© together, who all ſeemed to groan and lament, 
with terrible and hideous ſhriekings. News 
Hereof coming to Tiberius, emperor of Rome, 
he cauſed the learned men to enquire out of 
their books who that Pan ſhould be; who 
- anſwered, that he was the ſon of Mercury 
and Penelope, But thoſe who more narrowly 
examined the circumſtances of this accident, 
found it happened at the time when our Sa- 
viout ſuffered on the croſs, who was the true 
god Pan and ſhepherd of our ſouls ; and that 
upon this divulging his death and paſſion, the 
. devils, who uſed to ſpeak in oracles, began to 
deſiſt irom that office. 
Herodotus ſays, the people of the province 
Mendes, placed Pan among the pode, why 


called Paly, and then again by 


world are beautiful, radiant and glorious, that 


va- 


9 


were before the XII, that he was repreſtnte- 
with the head of a ſhe-goat, and the legs of a 
he-goat, tho" he was believed to be like 
other gods, and that as Mendes is a common 
name to Pan, to an he-goat, and to a town, 
there was a ſacred he-goat kept, upon the 
death of which, all the country went into 
mourning, as others did upon death of 
Apis or Mnevis, | 
Orphent ſays, that Pan ſigniſies univerſal na- 
ture, proceeding from the divine mind and 
providence, of which the heaven, earth, ſea 
and the eternal fire, are ſo many members. 
Some by Pan underſtand the fun, 
Common mythologiſts are of opinion, that 
his upper parts being like a man, intimate 
that the ſuperior and celeſtial parts of the 


7 = 


| 


his horns repreſent the rays of the ſun, as they 
work upwards, and his long beard fignify the 
ſame rays as they have an influence upon the 
earth, the ruddineſs of his countenance bears 
a reſemblance to the ſry. 
PAN (Hrieroglyphically) is pictured with 
two horns on 2 head, and a garment of a 
's ſkin about his ſhoulders, and a rank 
of ſeven ſlender pipes in his hand, fo joined to- 
gether, that their mufick could make an har- 
monious conſort, to fignify the harmony and 
rare correſpondency that is in the world be- 
tween the ſeveral parts that compoſe it. The 
two horns did repreſent the ſun, his garment 
the beautiful variety of the ſtars. 
PAN, the lower part of this deity is hairy, 
and reſembles a goat, to intimate the une- 
venneſs of the earth: others ſuppoſe, that by 
the hairineis and roughneſs of his lower parts, 
are repreſented the ſhrubs, wild creatures, trees 
and mountains here below, They feign him 
laſcivious and luſtful, becauſe of the many 
cauſes of ſeeds, and- the mixtures which are 
made from them. | 


He purſues the nymphs, ſor he delights i . 
exhalation, which proceed from humidity, 4: 
without which it is impoſſible that the world Eub 
ſhould exift, = „ e 

Others underſtand by his amorous complex · — 40 
ion (which cauſes him to purſue the nymphs) th 
the defire of generation, which ſpreads itſelf * p 
through all beings, who attract matter pro- A 
per for that end from the moiſture which b ff f., 
repreſented by the nymphs. ' PU 

He is ſaid to be clothed wich a lecpa BY p 
ſkin, as well becauſe of the beautiful variety al A 
of all things, as alſo becauſe of the colours NT 
that are ſeen in the world, or, as others F 4 
think, his ſpotted ſkin is the image of the 5 N 

firmament · ' F 5 

His goat's feet fignify the ſolidity of the Al 
earth, and his pipe of ſeven reeds, that ce- . 
leſtial harmony ſuppoſed to be made by the Let hit 
ſeven planet. e Like a 

His ſheperd's crook is ſuppoſed to intimate Whilſt 
that care and providence by which the univerſe W His fai 
is conducted and governed. 

ö 7 : „55 
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| and head of a man, and the lower parts from 


* 


- It is pretended, that the Heathens have 
taken many circumſtances of the life of Moſes 
and applyed them to the god Pan. He was 
3 with horns like Moſes, and carry - 
ing a wan in his e img was the _ of 

herds, of hunters, of the people ; 
2 105 was head of a people,. of ſhepherds, 
of labourers, and of countrymen. | 
Pan taught Apolio the art of divination 
and playing upon the flute, Moſes gave to 
his brother CON 3 Drin 2 
Thummim, and appoi | tes to play 
upon inſtruments in the tabernacle- of the 
Lord, | | Cn 

We are told Pan commanded armies, and 
formed fieges; Moſes was at the head of a 
prodigious army of 1/raelites, &c. : 

He was generally repreſented with the body 


the thighs downwards were thoſe of a goat, 
having a ſtaff in his hand, and horns upon 
his forehead. 
PANACE'A (according to Galen) medi- 
cines which he had in great eſteem. Thence, 
PANACEA (with Chymifts) is applied to 
their univerſal medicine, which as they pre- 
tend, will cure all diſeaſes in all circumſtan- 
ces, conſtitutions and ages. 5 
PANA CEOs, a term applied to ſeveral 
plants, by reaſon of the extraordinary virtues 
aſcribed to them. | | 
PANARITIUM (with Surgeons) a very 
painful ſwelling at the end of the at 
the root of the nail, | 
PANCALVER, a plant otherwiſe called 
Milan cabbage. 15 
PANCARPUs (of way, all, and xdpro; 
fruit, Gr.) a ſpectacle or ſhow, which the 
Raman emperors exhibited to the people; a 
kind of chace or hunt of a number of beaſts, 
as bullocks, deers, hares, &c. which being 
ſhut up in the circus or amphitheatre, into 
which trees were frequently tranſplanted, ſo as 
to form a kind of foreſt, were let out to the 
people, and thoſe who weuld purſue, ſhot, 
killed, and cut in pieces all they.could ; others 
ſuppoſed Pancarpus to bealſo a combat wherein 
robuſt people, hired for that purpoſe, fought 
with wild beaſts. ry 
PANCHY MA/GOGA. (of way, all, yv- 
„O. humour, and « a leader) uniyer- 
ſal purges, medicines which diſperſe all hu- 
PANCRATICAL (gancraticus, L. of gav, 
all, and aar, Gr. power) almighty, 
FANREATUCK Juice, an inſipid, lim- | 
pid Juice or humour ſeparated from the blood, 
and prepared in the Pancreas. » 


. 
* 


PANDER, a pimp, à male band, a pro- perform 


Let him with his cap in band, = £8 
Like a baſe pander hold the chamber-door, 
Whilſt by a flave | 

His faireſt 


5 
| The ſons of happy punks, the pander”s heit 
Are privileged „ f 
To clap the firſt, and rule the theatre. 
Thou 2 confeſs'd thyſelf the conſcious un 
5 er | th ] 
| Of that pretended paſſion 3 2 
A ſingle witneſs infamouſly known, 
' Againſt two perſons of unqueſtion d fame. 
| Dryden 


My obedient honeſty was made 


The pander to thy luſt and black ambition. 


5 Rowe. . 
To PANDER, to pimp, to be ſubſervieas 
to luſt or paſſion, | : | 
Proclaim ng ſhame, ; 
When the compulſive. ardour gives the 
5 charge, „„ 
Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reaſon panders will. 4 
b | Sbaleſ. Hamlet. 


PAND/EMO'NIUM (of may, all, and 
daa, Gr. of devils) the great hall, court 
or council chamber, or parliament-houſe of 
devils. Milton, = 
| . PANDORA (d, ra Iwge, Gr.) i. e. re- 
| ceiving the gifts of all the gods) a woman 
' (according to the poets) made by Vulcan, at 
the command of Jupiter, whom every god 
adorned with ſeveral gifts. Pallas gave her 
wiſdom, Venus beauty, Apollo muſick, Mer- 
cury eloquence z others ſay, the mother of 
Deucalion, who ſent a box to Epimetbeus, 
as with all kinds of evils, who having re- 
ceived it, opened it, and out all flew 
and filled the earth e all other 
calamities. Heſychius expounds this of the 
rang: as beſtowing all things neceſſary for 
E. . „ \ 
PANEGYIRICK (among the Greeks) a 
church book, conſiſting of panegyricks or 
eee Jen of Jeſas Chrift and the 
5 


PANEGY'RICK (TMTamypveno;, of ways 
all, and zz, an aſſembly, Gr.) a commen- 
datory oration or poem recited before a ſolemn 
aſſembly of people, which is ſaid to have 
taken its original from a cuſtom of the Greeks, 
who were wont to aſſemble together at cer - 
tain ſtated feſtivals, and there inſtructed and 
animated one another, by wiſe diſcourſes, to 
rofitable and honourable enterprizes, by re- 
earfing the exploits of eminent perſons ; here 
orators, poets, hiſtorians, &c. recited their 
ances. | 
From hence the cuſtom of celebrating the 
memory of perſons who had deſerved well of 


| their country by their valour. 


PANE'ITY (of panis, L. bread) the ei- 
ſence of or the quality of being bread. Prior, 


PANES, ſatyrs of whom Par was the 
| © chief, 
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„ and who for that reaſon were often 
© They x: the Pagan deities of the woods, 


BP 


fields and hunting; and often taken for a ſym- 


of impudence and unchaſtity. | 
A PANICK * 7 ſudden confternation that 
PANICK Fear J fiezes upon mens fancies, 
without any viſible cauſe ; a needleſs or ill- 
_ grounded fright. The reaſon why theſe ter- 
© rors are attributed to Pan, was, as ſome ſay, 
becauſe when O/iris-was bound by Typho, Pan 
and the ſatyrs appearing, caſt him into a 
fright ; or becauſe he frighted all the giants 
that waged war againſt Jupiter; or as others 
Tay, that when Pan was Bacchus's lieutenant 
general in his Indian expedition, being encom- 
fled in a valley, with an army of enemies, 
Ei ſuperior to them in number, he adviſed 
the god to order his men to give a general 
ſhout, which ſo ſurprized the oppoſite army, 
that they immediately fled from their camp. 
- And hence it came to paſs, that all ſudden 
Fears impreſſed upon mens. ſpirits, without 
any juſt reaſon, were, by the Greeks and Ro- 

mans, called Panick Terrors, . ” 
" PANICULATED (in Boran. Writ.) a 
plant is ſaid to be floribus paniculatus, i. e. 
with paniculate flowers, when it bears a great 


number of flowers ſtanding upon Jong foot |. 


Talks, iſſuing on all fides from the middle 
Ralks, the whole bunch being broad at the 
or in the middle, and growing nar- 
_ rower towards the top, as in ſome ſtarworts. 

A PANTALOON, a buffoon or jackpud- 
ding dreſſed in a pantaloon. 

PANT HEA (of ay, all, and $:©-, God, 
Gr.) among the Romans, fingle ſtatues com- 
poſed of the figures or ſymbols of ſeveral dif- 
ferent divinities; or figures on medals, the 
heads of which are adorned with ſymbols of 
ſeveral gods, as one of Antonius Pius, which 
repreſents Serapis by the buſhel it bears, &c. 

PANTHE'AN Statues, ftatues that re- 
reſent all or the moſt conſiderable of the 
heathen deities, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 
peculiar marks, which were placed above, 
about, or upon the ſtatues 3 Jupiter was 
known by his thunder-bolt z Funo by her 


crown; Sol by his beams; Mars by his hel- 


met; Venus by her beauty; Mercury by wings 


at his feet, or his Caduceus; Bacchus by ivy; 
Ceres by a cornucopia, or ears of corn; Diana 
by a creſcent ; and Cupid by a bundle of ar- | 


rows, &c. 
PANTHEOL'OGIST (of ru,, all, and 


S20Xcy©-, a divine, Gr.) a ſtudent or writer 


of univerſal or a whole body of divinity. 


PANTHE'ON (of va, v S, Gr. i. e. 


of all the gods) a temple in Rome, built in a 
round form by Agri 
Auguſtus, adorned with marble of various co- 
Jours. 


| braſs gilt, and the roof was of filyer plates. 


| ft was dedieated to 


PIETY 


» the ſon-in-law of 


In the walls were niches, in which 
the ſtatues of the gods were placed. The 
gates were of braſs, and the beams were of 


fince conſecrated by pope Boniface-III; = 
"trgin Mary, and is now called Santa Maria 


della rotunda. 


PANTHER (751069, of way, all, and Sy, 
a wild beaſt, Gr.) gs andre becauſe it hs 
the fierceneſs of a}l things put together, 
PAN'THER: (Wore! phically) is put to 
er dre hypocriſy and deceit; becauſe it is 
related that the ſcent of its ſkin attracts all 
other beaſts; but it having a fierce counte- 
tenance which frightens them, it eovers it 
with her two fore-paws, till they come 
rod, ſo that ſhe can the more eaſily. ſieze 
them. 24 4 
PANTHERINE (of panthera, L. ) of of 
like a panther. XA Fa 
PANTUING- (pantelant, my fetching the 
breath ſhort, or breathing quick. 
 'PAN'TOFFLES (pantoufles, F.) high 
ſoled ſlippers, Pantables; hence, to fland up:n 
the pantables ( pantouſles) ſignifies trenuouſly 
to inſiſt upon, or Rand up for his honour, Ic. 
* PAPZE! (of Nama, Gr. i. e. father) Greek 
Chriſtian biſhops or prieſts. Rt 
Some make a diſtinction betwixt Pape and 
Papas,. and ſay that game ſignifies the in - 
ferior dN and rande, chief priefts: | 
PAPAY/ER (in the Caribbee Ifands) 2 
kind of fruit. RE 
PAPER (of us, L.) the Papyrus is 
a plant or kind of bulruſh, which grows in 
Egypt upon the banks of the river Nile, which 
the Egyptians apply'd to ſeveral uſes; as to 
make baſkets, ſhoes, cloths, little boats to 
iwim in upon the Nile, and paper to write on. 


The trunk of the Papyrus or paper reed 


is compoſed. of ſeveral leaves or films, placed 


one over another, which were peeled off and 
ſeparated with a needle, andafterwards ftretch- 
ed out upon a wet table, to the length and 
breadth of the intended leaf of paper: Over 
the firſt layer of the leaves of paper they put 
ſome thin paſte, or only ſome of the mud 
water of the Nile a little warmed, upon which 
they ſpread a ſecond layer of the leaves of 
= Papyras, when they let it dry by the 
un. VV 
The leaves that are the neareſt the heart 
of the plant are the fineſt, and make the beſt 
ſort of paper, the next to them are a degree 
coarſer, and ſo of the reſt, - ity ++ "6 
PAPER-Sboes (Hieroglyphically) repreſent: 
ed -priefthood among 2 rd} z becauſe 
their prieſts wore no other. 
PAPIS'TICAL (of papifte, F.) of or per- 
taining to the Papifls, - 
PAPIS'TICALLY, after a popiſh manner. 
PAPIS'TICALNESS, popithneſs, © 
Fe PAPPES'CENT (pappeſcens, L.) growing 
ny. %%% ⁵¶—Z⸗ b 
e lacłeſcent (in Batany) dow?) 
PAP'POUSNESS. (of , pappoſus), I» and 
49) donniogh, e, Feen yr 


"BY 


. poſition: of a thing by way of fimilitude or 


LL 


u ſolid figure, ſo called from its partie 
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1 pappur, L.) ſoſt, ſpunzy . 
PAR'ABLE (wapafent, Gr.) a continued 
Smilitude or compariſon ; a declaration or ex- 


: 7 by a dark ſaying, an allegory x a 
ble or al 7 — founded on | 
mething real or apparent in nature or hiſtory 

m which ſome moral is drawn, by com- 
ing it with ſome other thing in which per- 

— are more immediately concerned. 
PARAB'OLA (with Rbetoricians) a figura - 

tive expreſſion, when one thing is uttered, and 

anot her ſigniſied. hit E 5 
PARABOLIA'NI, a ſet of perſons, Who, 


in the Alexandrian church, devoted them - th 
ſelves to the ſervice of churches and boſpitats, 


BOLA (waga- 
FC. Nn, Gr.) is a 
curve as ABC, 
made by cutting 
à cone by aplane 
A E, parallel 


ſection of 2 
ddne, when cut 
by a plain pa- 
rallel to one of 
its ſides. 
PARABQ. 
4 Cunens 
(Geometry) is 
a ſolid oY 
formed: mul- 
tiply all tbe 
A E's; or, 
which is all 


de the Para- 
de e e ene ee, 
Which is equal in ſolidity to the Parabolical 
Pyramid eie. ? | | 
PARABOLICK Space (in 


D E - Geometry) is the area contain- 
ed between the curve of the 


nate BC. This is the two 
B C - thira' of the circymſeribing 

__ + parallelogram B DE in the 
""PARABOLICK Pyramid in Gamet7) 
ARA yramidoid (in 


3 * +72 4 


tion 


A 


2 


| 


| 2» Military ale 


parabola, and a whole ordi- | g 
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Parabels abbut its Ai, and is equal to half 
of its circumſcribing cylinder. 8 
PARABOLICK (in Geometry) a ſolid bo- 
dy formed by the turning of a Semi-parabola 
about its ordinate. ; oe 0 
 PARABOLICALLY ( faraboliquement, 
F.) by way of parable, - „ 
_ PARABOL'ICALNESS (of purabolicur, 
L. and neſs) the being of the nature or man» 
ner of 'a parable, ike 
PARABO'LIFORM (of parabola and für- 
mit, L.) of the form of a parabolay + 
PARACEN TRICK Sollicitation of Gra- 
vicy or Levity (in Mechanicks) is the ſame with 
e us centripeta, © EE 2: 
PARADE (parade, F.) 1, 'Shew, often- 
tation, e 
He is not led forth as to a review, but as to 
a battle; nor adorned for parade, but for 
execution. f SGranville. 
The rites pesform'd, the parſon paid, 
In ſtate return'd the penn farude. 
8 : : : ; k Py 5 Swift. 
Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade, 
At leaſt before your matter's debts are paid. 


I)he cherubim ſtood arm'd 
To their night - wate hes, in warlik e parade, 
3. Place where troops draw up to do duty and 
mount guard. | 11 LO JE 
4. Guard, poſture of defence. 

Accuſtom him to make judgment of men 
by their infide, which often ſhews itſelf. in 
little things, when they are not in parade, 
and upon their guard, 5 

Toe on Education. 

PARADIGM (vag gd Gr.) example, 

The bed of PARADE, that on which a 

rſon lies in ſtate. _ 8 


| pe te. . 
date F G wry | PARADE (in Fencing) the act of parrying 
| or turning off ny puſh or ſtroke. | 
* 


PARADIAS/TOLE (magadiopeni, Or.) 2 
© | ſeparation, a diſtinction; a figure in rhetorick 


which joins things that ſeem to have one im- 
port; and ſhews how much they differ, 
ſubjoining to each its proper meaning, as 271. 
lupus ftabulis, maturis frugiburimbres, I. 
wane ee” AT'ICE — 3 
| an example, and , a picture, Gr. 
Been of making all . in —. 8 
The artiſts of this workmanthip are call'd 


ARADISE (of raga dite, of wage, and 


e, to water, Cr, or rather of DTD 


. 


Heb) a place of pleaſure, The garden of 


Eden, where Adam and Eve reſided during 
their innocency ; alſo the manſion of ſaints 
and angels that enjoy the ſight of God, the 
place of bliſs in Heaven; according to the no- 
"tion of the Greek, it is an incloſure or park, 
beats 

* 
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 PARABOLICK- Conoid (i Geometry) a 
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ſtored with alt ſorts of plants and wild 
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. _ PARADOX/ICALNESS, the Nature or 


of pleaſurez and with u any: delightful 
place is called a Pa#adiſe. 

The learned are divided : 
well about the exiſtence of this Paradiſe, as 


about the place where it was; many. are of 


opinion that it was quite deſtrey'd by the 
waters of the deluge z but others think it is 


Kill in being, ſome will have it to be on the 


kigh and inaeceſſible mountains of Armenia. 
. Hoffman adds, that it is certain Paradiſe . 
had a being before Adam, and proves that it 


did not exiſt before the creation of the world, 


becauſe it was terreſtrial, and is deſcribed with 
fruit · bearing trees, rivers, &. | 

He fays there is reaſon to believe that it 
was in a very temperate climate, and thinks 


that it contributed to the long life of Adam 


and his ſucceſſors, until iatemperance, the 
ſource of diſtempers, got into the world 
to ſhorten the days of mens lives; and he 
likewiſe believes that the deluge has quite 
deſtroy d that Paradiſe, and depriv'd it of all 
that rendred .it pleaſant, and therefore it is 
folly to loſe time in the ſearch after it. 

Birds of PARADISE, a rare bird fo 
called, eicher on account of its fine colour, 
Ec. or elſe becauſe it is not known where it 


* 


zs bred, from whence it comes, or whither it | 


PARADE (in Ant. Ecclefaftical Writers) 
a ſquare court before cathedrals, ſurrounded 
with piazza's or portico'sfor perſons to walk 
under, being ſupported with pillars. | 

PARADVISIAN, of or pertaining to 
paradiſe. _ | 

 PAR'ADOX (with Rbetoricians, is ſome - 
thing caſt in by the by, contrary to the opĩi - 
nion or expectation of the auditors, which is 
otherwiſe called Hypomone. N 


quality of a 88 ee 
PARA'GIUM (ei Law) is taken for the 
al condition between two parties to be 
e 3 or J 1 Ur BG 
ARAGO'GE (fo r.) a figure 
in Gram, or Rbetorich, whereby a letter or 


fyllable is added to the end of a word, 


without adding any thing to the ſenſe of it; 
this figure is frequent with the Hebrews, as 


Nah for TTAN 7 evil bleſs, and dicier | 


for dici with the Latins. 
PARAGO'GICALLY (of wagaywyn, Gr. 

a production or lengthening) according to the 

figure called Paragoge. | 
PAR/AGOND (of para gone, Ital.) equal - 

led with, compared with. Milton, 

. PARA'GRAPH (wmapaygzp®-, Gr.) the 

character of a paragraph in a quotation is F, 
PARAGRAPH'E (with Rbetoricians) a 

declining or waving the matter in controverſy, 
PARAGRAPHE (with Poets) a figure, 


when after having diſpatched one ſubject, they 


paſs on to another; as HaZenus Arworum 


cullus & fidera cali, nunc te Baccbs canam, 


4 
| 


«1 
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in their opinions, as | 


agu An and vein, Gr.) ot or belong; 


„ 
A 


| 13 PAR'ALLAX (with Afronom;} 
is when ſun, ihoon, or any —— planet . 
the Horizon j which is the greateſt of all: 
or it is the difference between the real and ap- 
8 of a planet, when it is rifing and 
ett ng. 5 g ä . 
PARALLAX (in Leveling) is uſed for the 
angle contained 4 the true level, and 
that of the apparent lerel. 
To PAR/ALLEL (mettre en purallala, F. of 
ue iden Gr.) to make or run equal to or 


PARALLEL Lines (in Geometry) are ſuch: 
lines as lie equally diſtant from each other in 
all their parts; ſo that if they were infinitely 
extended they would never touch, as ==. 

A circular PARALLEL (in Geom.) is one 
line or circle drawn without or within ano- 
ther circle, &c, 

PARALLE'LISM, a niachine contrived 
for the ready and exact reduction or copying of 
deſigns, ſchemes, Ce. in any proper portion, 
called alſo a Parallelgram, or Farallelagram · 
mick Protratior, 8 1 

PARALLELO GRA M 


(2 ö 4 , Gr.) a lain 

„ FRY 

lines, wherefore the oppoſite are | 

parallel one to the other, as in £74 
PARALLELOGRAM, an inſtrument 


compoled of five rulers of braſs or wood, with 


| ſliding ſockets to be ſet to any | om pn for Yo 


the inlarging or diminiſhing of any map or 1 
draught, 2 : he 
PARALLELOGRAMMICAL (of 


ing to a parallelogram. 
PARALLELOPE/PID (in 
Geometry) one of the regular 
bodies or ſolids, comprehended mmm een iſ 
under fix rectangular and pa- 60 if 
rallel furfaces, the oppoſite H 
ones whereof ere equal, 
PARALYT'ICALNESS (of paralyticus, | 
L. of wagaaurixeg, Gr. and neſs) palfical PA 


condition. PA; 
PARAL'YSIS magaauvoy, Ar.) a diſeaſe Th 
PARA'MENT (in ArchiteT.) an uniform | 

courſe of tones, | | Som. 

 PARANET/ICAL(wagareriu%, Gr.) apt tall tho 

tending to, — to | fla 22 we. 1 

monition. ; L ; 
PAR'ANYMPH mage, of _ 

and way, a bride, Gr.) the friend a 


-bridegroom, who performs the folemnities of 
the wedding, conducts the bride to the 
The Rabbins fay, that he printed office 
of the Paranymph was to obſerve that the 
n- and bride ommitted n fraud in 


| PARAGRAPWICALLY (af r- d. 


ralation to: the here, Which ws the roken 


the bride's virginity; among: the Orceks 
te Prom hs kept the door of ere. 
; the care and management of 
> feaſt, and all the other rejoicings. 


PARAPEO/MA (aA. Or.) a wb 4: 


ble or plate of braſs — toa pillar, on which | 
in ancient- times, laws, ordinances, procla- 
mations, Ce. were engraven. 
pPARAPH -F particular character, knot, 
PARAPHE For flouriſh, which perſons | 
habituate themſelves to make always in the 
ſam? manner at the end of their name, to 
prevent their ſignature from being counter- 


ted, 
—PARAPHRASTICALLY, by way 8 
parap 
Gr.) a king of ak the ancients, 
or a miniſter of the gods; or (as others) as 
à gueſt of the prieſt s whom he invited to eat 
part of the ſacriſices; hence the word is 
uſed to ſignify « Cmnell-feaſt, or fone 


friend. 
As for example 
PARASITE, one that frequents the ta- 
dle af the rich, and earns his welcome by 


flattery. 


He is a 1 
A paraſite, 8 ke back of death, 
Who gent! diſſolve the bands of life, 
Which falſe End linger. Shakeſpeare, | 


Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, - 
Gar deſtxpyers, affable wolves, monk | 


You fools 'of fortune. ene | 
Diogenes, when mice came about him, as 

be was eating, ſaid, I ſee, that even 

nes nouriſheth parefiters Bacon. 
Thou, with trembling fear, | 
Or like a araſite obey bey'd 5 
Then to n aſcr] ft the 


told. W . | 


The on Great not ee king's. de- 
T' b. pimp, r nue. f, | 


9 


— pt 


PARASITICAL parafttique, 3 5 flat- 

PARASITICK S terinę, w 

The biſhop received wall cbenke fr his 
par ick nn * 

- .. \Hahewell on Prov: Anke; 4 
some pavaſttick preachers have dared to 
call thoſe martyrs, who died: fighting e 
me. X. Charles, : 

PARASIT!ICALNESS (of parafitiens, I. 
pf Tepagiludcy Gr. and neſs). ane 
fatteringneſs. 

PARA TIL Mus (wagdT>juOs, of nag - 
n, Or. to tear or pluck up) a puniſh- 
nent, inflicted on adulterers among the Gees, 
tearinz up by the roots the hair n 
bout the fundament. 
PARAZONIUM 


2 


þ 


{| ſpangled with ftars, and 


That not a tear can fall ? 


PH: 


ee, Or.) 4 | 


xa 


at the two ends, in the manger of a truncheon 
or commander's ſtaff z or a — po 


PARC A g to e Thee- 
2 the goddeſſes whe prefide over the li 
men. And, according to Plats, the da 
ters of Neceſuy and Peſiny. Theſe (as the 
1 fable it) 9 the lives of men; Cloths 
a the ddt ond ſpun the thread; Labes. | 
turned the wheel; and Atropos cut the thread 
of life, The three Parce are introduced to 
denote the threefold propriety of time, the 
firſt is called C/otho, becauſe all things that 
are brought to paſe, are like to a drawing out 
of a thread in ſpinning, following one another 
in a continual ſucceſſion z- called the 
ſecond Lacbefis, and the reaſon of that name 
ie, that all things are deſtin'd to one 
at his nativity, and happen, as it were, hn 
certain lot ; the third is called Arropos, 
cauſe thoſe things that have been diſpoſed 
and decreed by her can by no means be avert- 
ed. Clotbo is ſometimes repreſented in a long 
robe of divers colours, and with a crowti on 
her head adorned with 7 ſtars, and holding 2 
diſtaff in her hand; Lache 2. a robe be- 
a ſpindle in 
her hand; and — in a black 
robe, and cutting the thread with à pair of 
ſciſſars. Lucian repreſents them after a dif- 


rent manner, like three poor old women, 


one holding a diſtaff, another a wheel, and 
another a pair of ſciſſars, having their heads 
2 75 with large locks of wool mürt with 
odils, : 
To PARCH (ety. wncer.). to burn Gightly 


and ſuperficially, to ſcorch, to dry up. 


Hath thy fiery heart ſo pareht thine e 7 1 


4 


Did he ſo oſten lodge i in open field 
In winter's cold, and ſummer's . 1555 112 
TH conquer Francs. Sbaleſ. Henry 
Torrid heat, 


134 „ bian air aduſt 
CR 


an to parch that & | 
* 15 Mitt. Par, Loft. 


I'm Qupify/d,with ſorrow, paſt relief 
Of tears, DFE vr and wither d with wy 
grief. Dryden. 
The Syrian Gar 
-With his ſultry. breath infects the ſky; - 
The ground below is parch* d, the 3 


= 8 „Hor. 
n, Full fifty years 


«4A? 


I baye enduxed the hitipg arbiter? "ng 4 
And the ſeyerer heats of parching. —_— 


He is like a man diſtreſſed with Rain in 
the arched places of the wilderneſs, he ſearch- 
eth every pit, but ende no water. Regers's 
Sermons... 

PARCHING- Sk of fercopueys, 1.) 


rm uſed by ra ex fence, rounded | 


| 


burning or drying up. ä 
N x PARCH- 


k — . 4 
e 
* * 8 


EE Sod. 
an 


PEP „„ 


Stepbben, invironing a plot of ground j abou 


workmanſhip, exceeded. all that were in St. 


duke of Somerſer,- . v 
..-> PARDONABLENESS (of pardonable, F. 
und neſt) capableneſs of being pardoned or for- 


together, which are derived one from another, 


-as wiſe, wiſdom, &c, 


for the cure of the ſtone and gravel. | 
. . PAREM'PTOSIS-{ragiunlouoi, Gr.) 3 


* 


tomy) ſuch fleſhy parts of the 
not confift of veſſels themſdves ; but it has 


| fels and canals, 


-- young) are properly only the father and mo- 


Eq 
, bs *. 
8 Þ A 
* 


banpan (in Common” * an ind. | 
gence which the pope grants to ſuppoſed pe- 
nitente, —— of the — of pur- 
pARDON- clk. Yard, a place formerly 
on the north fide of St. Paul church; this 
was a: large cloiſter, a chapel built by ki 


this cloiſter was artificially and richly painted 
the dance of Macbabray or dance of death, 
commonly called the dayce of St. Paul's'; 
the like of which wat painted about St. I 
nocents at . Paris. The metres, or poeſy of 
this Mn — tranſlated out of French into 
Exgli by Lidgate, monk of B. 

and with the picture of death, leading 2 
eſtates, painted about the cloiſter. The mo- 
numents in this eloiſter, both for number and 


PauPs church ; all which were demoliſhed 
in the year 1549, by the command of the 


en. | 
PAREC'MENON (Tapiyper, Gr. a de- 
rirative) a rhetorical figure, which joins words, 


PAREDPRA Brava, the root of a plant 
growing in Mexico, &c, accounted a ſpecifick 


iling or coming in between. 
_  PAREMPTOSIS. (wich Gram.) a figure 
when a letter is added in the middle of a 
Word, as withic for cehig, acity.. | | 
PARENCHYMA e plant (according to 
Dr. Grew). the pith or pul + or that inner 
which the juice is 


PARENCHYMOUS Part (in 014 Ana- 


ſ | beg y as fill y 
the void ſpaces between the veſſels, and 40 


fince been diſcovered by means of micro- 
ſcopes, That all the parts of an animal bod 
are nothing elſe but a network of ſmall ye 


I PAREN'THESIS (rage, Gr.) an in- 
terpoſition, a putting between. „ 
PARENTHESIS (with Grammer.) a figure 
when ſome vowel is put into a middle of a 
word, 28 ve for voceg. IEP | 
PARENTS (of parte, to bring forth 


ther of children; but are ſometimes taken in 
a larger ſenſe for all thoſe of near kindred, 
eſpecially by blood in a direct line, 


| 
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to obey, Honovr and. reſpe& thelr "patents, 
and diſobedient; refractory, and ſtubborn chil 
dren (among the ee were puniſhed, being 
brought out of the gates o 


Moreover among the Heathens, children 
were fo much at the diſpoſal of their patents, 
that if their fathers did not think fit to 
receive: them at their birth, they had the 
liberty to expoſe them, and in ſome places to 

By the Athenian laws, a father might have 
an action of ingratitude againſt ſtubborn and 
rebellious children, which would diſable them 
from holding any office i they alſo allowed 
a father to abdicate his ſon, he firſt declaring 
his reaſons in cburt, which being approved 
he was legally firuck out of the family, and 
difinherited, ' . 3 Y +49 0 * 

And if any one had beaten his parents, 
and not allowed them the conveniency of his 
bouſe and other neceſſaries, he was reckoned 
an infamous perſon, and this was « kind of 
excommunication, for thoſe under this cen- 
fure were neither admitted to the ſolemnities 
af religion nor civil commerce; - „ 

Good PARENTS (Hierog ypbically) are re- 
preſented by the pelican, who, as it is re- 
ported, will eaſt herſelf into the flames kin - 
dled about the neſt where her young ones lie, 
to deliver them from the imminent danger. 

PARE'RE (in Traffick) a term borrowed 
from the Jralions, ſignifying advice or coun- 
ſel of a merchant or perſon negociating ; er 
that ſuch a perſon, being conſalted on ary 
point, introduces his anſwer, in Talian, with 
a mi pare, i. e. it ſeems to me, or I think, 
This begins to be naturalized with us. 

PAR/GETER, a plaifterer, 
FAR ETO inet. Ehn. except of 
penn nt a yall) plaiſtering of walls, ccil- 
in , : ea 4 r + $5208 4 * 

ART SHES \(parecia, L. parviſſe, F.) the 
original of dividing kingdoms, provinces, &. 
in pariſhes, is ſaid to be owing to Fabian the 
21ſt pope, who divided Rome among the des- 
cons,” which according to Luitprandus, in 
number 7. Dianyſius deſigned to every preſ- 
byter his church, church - yard and-pariſh, ard 
ioſtituted diocęſes, and aſterwards pope Mar- 
cellinus appoint et 2:5 dioceſes. Honorius arch- 
biſhop of Dover, a Roman, and a diſciple of 
Gregory the Great was the firſt who infi- 
| tuted pariſhes in Britain, at leaſt among the 
Engliſh Saxons, who were. about this time 
converred to Chriftianity. „ 
PARK (for ffing) a very large net di- 

poſed on the brink of the ſea, having only 
ane hole that looks towards the ſhore, 3nd 
which becomes dry after the flood is gone of 
fo that the fiſh has no way left to eſcape. 
PARK (with Shepherds) a moveable pi 
liſade ſet up in the field, to incloſe the ſhe 
in to feed in the night time. 


5 1 


- ” 


Children are under che ftricteſt obligation 


| 


PARK Leave, ” herb. ARE 


* 


the city, and 
ſtoned to death by the command of Gd. 


r oiieiut 


2. e. 


of 


0 treaty, oral diſcuſſion of any thing. 


(= 


4 


> 


Gen F.) converſation, . talk, 


The biſhop, by a parle, is, with 4 ſhow 
, Of combination, cunningly betra 3 * 
e , anti, 


Why meet we thus like wrangling advocates, - 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words ? 
1 hate this parle; tis tame; if we muſt 

meet, | 
Give me my arme. 


| 


| Rowe's Ambit, Step-motber, 
To PARLEY (parler, . to treat by 
word of mouth, to talk, to diſcuſs any thing 
orally, It is much uſed in war, for 8 meet · 
ing of enemies to talk. e 
A Turk deſired the captain to fend ſome 
with whom they might more conveniently 
parley. Knolles's Hiſt, of the Turks. ne 

PARLEY,. oral treaty, talk, conference, 
diſcuſſion by word of mouth, - 
Force, never yet a generous heart did gain; 


We yield on parley, but are Rorm'd Fo vain. 


VS | ryden, 
 PARLIAMENT'ARINESS, the being 
according to the rules, method, or authority 


of a parliament. 


Clerk of the PARLIAMENT, an officer 


| who records all acts done in this high court, 


and engroſſes them fairly in parchment rolls, 
in order to. be kept for poſterity, 
 PARLIAMEN'TUM de /a bende, a par- 
liament in the time of king Edzvard II. to 
which the barons came armed with coloured 
bands on the ſleeves for diſtinction againſt the 
two Spencers. oo b, 
PAR'LOUR. (in Nunneries) a little room 


or cloſet where people talk to the nuns thro' | 


a grated window. . | 
_PAR'LOUSNESS (g. feerleſneſs, F.) unca- 

pableneſs of being equalled, ſpoken commons 
ly in an ill ſenſe. 0 


4 « 


"PAR'MA (with Anciquaries) a fort of au- 


cient buckler. 


* 


PARO CHIA, or pariſh, did anciently fig- 
nify what we now call the dioceſe of a biſhop, 
but at thi? day it is the circuit of ground in 
Fbich;the people that belong to one church 
habit, and the particular charge of the ſe- 
cular prieſt: Cambden ſays, that this realm 
was firſt divided into pariſhes by Honorius arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Anno Chriſti 636, who 
reckons 2984. , It is alfa ſaid, that 
pariſhes were divided by the Lateran council, 
before which every man obliged to pay tithes, 
paid them to what prieſt he pleaſed; but they 
decreed that every. man ſhould pay them to 
his pariſh rieſt. OP | g a 
PAROD'ICK Degre, (in an Equation) the 
ſeveral regular terms, in a quadratick, eu- 
bick, or biquadratick equation, c. the in- 
dices of Whoſe powers aſcend or deſcend or- 
derly in an arithmetical progreffion. 
PAR'ODY (parodia, L, of wagotia, of 
Tag, by, and idic, Gr. a Way, ge d. rrite, 


ed 


CT 


"FA 


lar maxim, "adage or proverb; alſo a poetical 
pleaſantry, conſiſting appying the verſes of 
fome perſon, by way of ridicule, to another, 
or in turning a ſerious work into burleſque, 
by endeavouring, as near as can be, to ob- 
ferve the ſame words, rhimes and cadences. 

PAROIMIA (with Rbetericians) a py” 
verbial manner of ſpeak | 
nuation of a trope or figure with reſpect to 
* 2 uſe, as to waſh an Etbopian and 
a Brick, ' | 15 


9 mouth. 
OL Demurrer (in Law) a privilege 
allowed to an infant, who is ſued alto 
lands which came to him by deſcent, * 
Will PAROLE. See ill. e 
PARO'LI (in Gaming) the double of what 
was laid at ſtake before. | 1 
PAROEMOF'ON (vb, of rad opuery 
by, or according to the way, or S ,b Gf. a 
way) a proverb: alſo a figure ufed by Gram- 


begin with the ſame letter, Ic. as 0 Tite, 
tute, Tati, tibi tanta Tyranne tulifli, And 
alſo when ſeveral verbs or nouns are produced 
like the former, only with a little variation 
HUI agg” ni” j 
PAROT'IDES (wagorids;, of mug, nears 
and Fr, gen. of ge, an ear, Gr.) certain 


whoſe uſe is to ftrengthen the partition of the 
veſſels, and to ſoak up the moifture of the 
brain; alſo a ſwelling of thoſe kernels, com- 
monly called a ſwelling of the almonds of the 
ears, "5 1 4 

 PAROX'ISM (waprficulc; of magetinus 
to make very — off the acceſs 3 
ing on of a fit of a fever, ague, or other diſ- 


temper. 
n PARRHESVA (with Rbetor.) a figure, 
when one ſpeaks boldly and freely about 
matters diſpleaſing to others, or liable to envy. 
_ PAR'RICIDE (parricida, par ricidium, L.] 
the killer or killing of a father or parent; al- 
| a ppt _ _ country: the Romans 
ad made no law againſt parricides, ſuppoſing 
that no. perſon would te fo — as to 
commit ſuch a crime; till about 00 years 
after the death of Numa, Oftius killed his 
father, upon which they ordered that fo fla- 
gitious a malefactor ſhould be ap rehended 
and have wooden ſhoes put on his feet, and 
ſo be carried to goal, where he was to remain 
one year, during which time his feet were 


parent of mankind ; for the former the Ro- 
man law ordained this puniſhment, that the 
perſon convicted of this crime, ſhould be firſt 
whipped till the blood came, and then ſhould 
be ty'd up in a leathern fack, together with 
a dog, an ape, a cock, and a viper, and fo 
thrown into the next river that was deep 


R 


The 


or paſfing current among the people) a popn= 


ing; alſo the conti- 


PAROL Ar (in Law) an arreſt by 


marians, in which all the words of a ſentence + 


glandules or kernels under and behind the exrs,, 


not ſuffered to touch the earth, the common - 


© xeeds into every part 


ITY 3 * * * * 4 1 
a _ 
. 
7 * 
. 
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be ancient Xyyptien: uſed.to rum arp 


very part, threw them upon a heap of thorns, 


and ſer fire to them 


And if a ſon was ungrateful enough but to 
Arike his parent, he was to have his hands 


: _PARRYING (in Fencing) the action of 
 davinga man's ſelf, or ftaving off the ſtrokes, 


Sc, offered him by another, 


. "PARSIMO\NIOUSNESS (of fonfimenia, 


L. and neſs) ſparingneſs, thriftine 


Pert, ſeveral. herb. 


A phyfical PART, is that, which tho' it 


enter the compoſition of the whole, may 
yet be confidered apart, and under its own 


4 5 a PART; ü that whereby 
ential „ is that „ wi 
the concurrence of ſome others, an eſſential 
whole is conſtituted, as the body and ſoul are 
the eſſential parts of a man 
Aliguant PART, is a quantity which be- 
ing repeated any number of times, becomes 
always either greater or leſs than the whole; 
thus 5 in a2 aliquant part of 17. 
Alieet PART, a quantity which being 
repeated any number of times, becomes equal 
to an integer, as 6 is an aliquot part of 24. 
A Inegral PART is that which is 
An Integrant J neceſſary to the 
Integrity of the whole, as a head or arm is to 


A Man. 1 11 tp. 2 a 3 
PART (in Mufct) a piece of the ſcore or 


. 


| partition, written by itſelf for the conyeniency 


of the muſician. | | 

A Subjunive or Potential PART (with 
Logicians) is that which is contained in ſome 
univerſal Whole, as Jobn and Thomas, in 
man; a man and a lion in animal. 3 
To PARTAKE. 1. To have ſhare of 
any thing, to take ſhare with _ 

Partake, and uſe my kingdom as your own, 
ſhall be 3 5 Icommand 1 e | 
5 | en. 
a. To participate, to have ſomething. of the 
property, natare, claim, or right. 

The attorney of the Dutchy of Lancaſter 
partakes partly of à judge, and partly of an 
attorney - general. Bacon. | 
3+ To be admitted to, not to be excluded. 

You may partake of avy thing we lay ; 
4+ Sometimes with ia before the thing par- 


taken of. 


I took. oecaſion to-conjefture how far brutes 
parteok with men in any of the intellectual 
faculties. Locle. Fe | 
Truth and falſehood have. no other trial, 
but reaſon and proof; which they made uſe 
of to make themſelves knowing, and ſo muſt 
others too, that will partake in their know» 
adge. Locke, „ 


of the bodies of Parri- 
_ wides, and after they had thus wounded almoſt 


with | any office in the government, c. 


To FARTAKE, to Gant, en la pur 


" By and by, thy boſom thall Porta, 
« The ſecrets of my heart. 
f i Shakeſpear, 


PARTHENIZA (of agb, Gr, vir- 
l Spartans having been at war with 
the Meſſenians for 20 years, and by that 
mean very much depopulated their country, 
and apprehending that if this war continued, 
it might depopulate their Sparin, they ſent 
ſome of their young men from the army inta 
the city, with licence to be familiar with as 
| many unraarried women as they would ; and 
the children begotten by them in this manner 
were called Partbeniæ, on account of the uncer. 
tainty who were their fathers: and at 
end of the war this brood were deem ed baſ- 
tards, and therefore were denyed the bearing 


This enraged them ſo that they conſpirel 
with the ſlaves to d all Aa 5 but 
their plot being diſcovered, they drove them 
out of the city ; but they being headed by 
Pbalantus, - travelled into Magna Grecia in 
Italy, and built Tarentam. * 8 

PAR!TIALNESS (partialrre, F.) a ſiding 
toe much with a party, a being more on the 
one fide than on the other. WY 

A PARTICIP HAL, an adjective derived 
of a verb, tho" not an abſolute participle, 

PARTICLES (in Phyfict) the minute 
parts of a bedy, or an aſſemblage or coalition 
of ſeveral or many of which natural bodies 
are compoſed. - F | | 

PARTIC'ULARIST (with polemical Di. 
wines) one who holds particular grace, 7, e. 
that Chrif# died for the elect only, &c. not 
for mankind in general. 1% a 

PARTICULAR NESS (of pargicularis, 
L. and weſt) peculiarneſs, fingularneſs. _ 
\ PARTILE Afpe# (with Aftrologers) the 


| moſt exact and full aſpect that can be; ſo 


termed, becauſe it conſifts preciſely in ſo many 
parts or degrees as are requiſite to compleat 
it even to a degree. | bes 
PAR'TISAN (in Milie. Affairs) one who 
is very dextrous at commanding à party, and 
knowing the country very well, employed in 
ſurprizing the enemies convoys, or in getting 
intelligence. e 
PARTISAN Party (Milit, Term) a ſmall 
body of infantry commanded by a Partiſan, 
to make an incurſion upon the enemy, to lurk 
about their camp, to diſturb their forages, 
and to intercept their convoys. 5 
PARTITION (partition, F. partitio, L.) 
I, hen act of dividing, the ſtate of being di- 
vided, 4 | 1 


4 


We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition. "4 


2. Diviſion, ſeparation, diſtinction. 


We have, in this reſpect der chorchen 
ha 2 | | ſp s divided 


3 


7 


FAM 

ay A ober, 

We Hall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 

That er ſhall ſeem. as light as 
* ch ; 


F; 
, 


„„ Sbaleſp. 
, month, and year, meaſured by 
a Fra ſed as ſtandard meaſutes, as like- 
iy others. arbitrarily deduced from them by 
partion or collection. Holder an Time, 
Part divided from the reſt z ſeparate part. 
1046 f in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 
Oꝛdain' d for uſes to his lord beſt known. 
Milton. 

That by which different parts are ſeparated. 
* TTT ION of an ¶ ſcutebeon, accord - 
ing to the number of coats that are to be on it, 
are the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when the 
arms of ſeveral families are borne in it, on 
account of intermariages or otherwiſe. 

Homogeneous | Phyfical PARTS, are thoſe 
of the ſame denomination with ſome other, 

Heterogentous PBH cu PARTS, are ſuch 
as are of a different denomination from ſome 
other. | 555 | | 

Similiar PARTS, are ſuch as are to one 
another, as their wholes are to one another. 
PAR'TUISAN, a weapon ſometimes car- 
wy lieutenants, not much unlike a 
ert. 
PARTUN'DA F (among the Roman) a 
PAR'TULA goddeſs, to whom they 
attributed the care of big-bellied women, and 
who aſſiſted at child-bearing. 
PAR'TY per Pale (in Heraldry) is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to fignify, that the bearer had re- 
ceived on his ſhield a cut down-right or per- 
pendicular in the middle from top to bottom. 
PARTY per Bend Dexter, repreſents a cut 
falling upon the upper corner of the ſhield on 


the right hand, and deſcending athwart to the 


oppolite corner, 2 5 
PARTY per Feſe, repreſents a eut croſs 
the middle of the ſhield, from fide to fide. 
PARTY per Bend Siniſter, intimates that 
the cut had been on the left upper corner, and 
come athwart to the lower oppoſite corner. 
PARTY Vue, a company of villains, who 
infeſted the roads in the Nerber/andsz who 
belonged to neither army, but robbed on both 
vides, without any regard to paſſes. © 
pASME (in French Heraldry) a term uſed 
to fignify. an eagle grown fo old, that rad | 
4 it were, become ſenſeleſs, having almoſt 
loft her ſight, and the beak grown fo thick 
and crooked, that bavieg loft the uſe of it to 
eat or prey, the ftarves for hunger, which is 
laid to be yery Frequent among eagſes. 
PASNAOE, the running or feeding of 
wine within a foreſt; alſo the price of it. 
PASS (in the d works) « frame of boards 


A 
Montanifts in the ſecond century, who made. 
profeſſion of perpetual ſilenem, and the better 
to obſerve it kept their thumb continually on. 
their lip, their practice they ſounded on the, 
words of the Fſaluiſ, Set a guard, O Land, 
on my.mouth, | , 

PAS/SANPT (in Heraldry) 
as & lion, or any other cres- 
. 
a a+ | 
3 jt 1 22 | 

AS'SIBLEN of pa ſſibilis, L. 

naſt) capableneſs of e f 725 

PASSING (paſant, F.) going by ; alſa 
emiting, F. 3 | 

. excellently, as paſingige 
well, | 2 50 

PASSION creſ (in Heraldry. 

is ſo called, —— it is ſap- 
poſed to reſemble: that croſs on 
which our Saviour ſuffered, not 
croſſed in the middle, but ſome- 
what below the top, as in the 


figure. 


Y 781 


that effecta the ſenſes, and the ſenſitive ap- 
petite, but is ſoon over; alſo the receiving of 
" PASSION, tranſport Rrong de- 

PA NN, of mind, de- 
fire or inclination affection, ſounndeſs ; anger 
or wrath; alſo a ſuffering. e 

PASSION (with Phyficians) any pain, un- 
eaſineſs, or diſturbance in the body, as the 
Thack Paſſion. 

Corruptive PASSION, is a paſſion by which 
the patient is either corrupted wholly or in 
part, as when one is <vounded.. 


which the ſubje& receives ſome 
perfection, as tc he inflrafed. ; 
PAS'SIONATE for athing, i. e. having a 
ſtrong defire for, or inclination to it. ] 
PAS'SIONATELY (paſſionement, F.) with 
: | 


PAS/SIONATENESS (of paffar, F. of 
L. the terminat. and neſs) haſty cholerick 


timents,  geſtuzes, actions, Sc. which the 
poet gives his perſons, _, 

; PASSIONS, any motion. whereby the foul 
is carried towards any thing; or the agitationa 


of it, according to the different objects which 


preſent themſalves to the ſenſes; the affections 
of the mind, as Jaye, hatred, fear, joy. 
PASSIONS, of Men, the diyerkity-of  paſ= 
fions, is by naturaliſts ſaid to, proceed from 
the contexture of. the fibres, and different 
habitude of the hamour's of the body : choler 
Wees i003 - 0 
blood abeundin to joy; ' becauſe that chole 
vellicates the ſpirits, melancholy preſſes Veg 
blood dilates them, phlegm obſtructs them; 


in loping, by which the car flites down into 
t of d Arif Mu. 


| 90d theſe eſe ur Found tn chem dete 


$45 


- PASSALORHYN'CHITES, :-& fat of 


PASSION (paſſe, of pari, L.) a quality 


Perfeflive PASSION, is 4 paſſion by ; 


te 7 propenſity to on. . 
PASSIONS:(in Foa) the paſſionate ſen- 


r, melancholy, or ſadneſs 3 
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well uy waking thoſe who abound - with 


cholos, are prone No ding of fires, burninge, 
\ draws, and fightings; the phlegmatick, of 
waters, inondations, drowning z e ſanguine, 


of mofick, dancing, and'laſciviouſneſs. 

» PASSIVE Price of « Perb (with Gram, 

one which betokens ſuffering or being a 

upon, "as derer, I am taught, Cc. 

PASSIVE Principles (with 

Mer and Earth, which they fo i * 

chuſe their parts are either at reſt, or at "leaft 
y moved as thoſe of Spirits, Oil, 

and Salt 


PASSIVE Prayer (with Myftick Drvines) is 
n total ſuſpenſion or . ligature of the in- 
tellectual faculties, in virtue whereof the 
foul remains of; itſelf and its own power im- 
nt, as to the producing any effects. 
- PASSIVENESS (of pe Fly L. and neſs) 
paſſive or ſuffering nature, quality, Sc. 
, PAS'SOVER, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
s, obſerved in commemoration of the de- 
ing ange!'s paſſing over their houſes and 
not killing their firſt born, when he flew thoſe 


n 


of the Egyptians. 


- PASTOPHO'RI (Sara, of 3 
veil, and $izw, Gr. to bear) certain pics, 
whoſe office it was, at ſlemn feſtivals, to 

the ſhrine of the deigy, when they were 

to pray for fair weather, rain; &c, 

PASTTORAL Staff}, the ſtaff or croſier of 
a biſhop wherewith they are inveſted. © 

Peary e (paſtorale, of paſtor, L. a 

_ Mont. . Fontenelle ſays, paſtoral is 
5 moſt ancient ſort of poetry, becauſe a 
© thepherd's life is the moſt ancient way of living. 
He ſays, that paſtoral ſhould not be ſo rude 
as the country-converſation, nor fo polite as 


that of the court. 
Another author ſays, erds ſhould never 


go out of their woods, and all the fimilies in | 


al ſhould be taken from thence; all the 
ſentiments ſhould be tender and natural, ſoft 
gt ell with paſ- 
ank verſe will agree very w 
toral, and being a nearer ano! Ah ai of the 
natural way of ſpeech than rhime, muſt be 


moſt agreeable to that ſort of poeſy, which | the eſcutcheon. . 


comes neareſt to nature, as paſtoral does. 
PASTURE (paſture, F.) oe - the act 
of feeding. 
Unto the conſervation is 3 a ſolid 
peer, and a food congenerous unto nature. 


Brown's Hagar hn , 


2 . 


A careleſs bad, Ro 
Full of- the . jumps along by him, 


N . Se 3 Sbakeſp. As. you like it. 


e new tribes look abroad 
On vpature's common, far as they can lee 


Or wings air range 4d egos 5 
Thomſon's, rk. 
+ Human calture, education, 85 


very moving, 
6/4 j% exciting ker, compatiion, wn or the 
* e 


#1 | 2nd eſt) the quality. moving the affections. 


£ Prom the fl geben of ove lnfiat age ic 


To elder cares and man's 2 
We laſh the pupil. 1 Dryden. 
To PASTURE, to place in , 
To PASTURE, LI on 12 

The cattle in the fiefds and meadows 

| Thoſe rare and ſolitary 3 theſe in flocks 
Paſturing at once, and in alen 5 

PATA'ICI D, 4 fort of deities, mk 
like the Di; Catiri of the Somotbracians, at 
leaſt as to their figures-z for they were like 
Pigmies with which the Phenicians adorn'd 
the prows of their ſhips. 

; PATAVINITY 3 cen a fault 
objected againſt L or uſing the dialect or 
ort hography of P 2 in his — 

To PAT, to hit or ſtrike ſoftly, as with 
| the finger, &c, 

PATALE'NA of patere, L. to be open) 
an ancient female deity, to whom they at- 
tributed the care of the corn, when it ſprung 
from the blade. L. 

PATCHING (incert. Erym. probably of 
fezmare, Ital. unleſs of patagium, L. a bor- 
der, Ec.) ſetting a piece of patch upon a 
garment, Cc. 

PATE (in Fortification) a ſort of fortifica- 
tion like what they call an horſe-ſhoe, not 
always regular, but generally oval, encom- 
paſſed only with a parapet, having nothing to 
flank it; uſually. erected in marſhy grounds 
to cover the gate of a town, 

PA'TER-nofters (with Roman Cathbolich) | 
are the great beads of their chaplets, uſed in 
their devotions, ? 

PATER-ngfers (in Archite®,) certain or- [ 

I 


naments placed underneath ovolo's, cut in 
form of beads, either round or oval. 

PA/TER, a father. L. 

PA'TER Guardian, a title given to the Pp: 
head or chief of a monaſtery, Ws: of Fran · 


Croſs PATER (with 
_ Heralds) is the f 51 
.a croſs made with beads. See 


PATER/NALNESS (of paternus, I. 10 
neſt) fatherlineſs, father-like affeftion or 


|  PATHET!ICK Mufick, mufick that is 
expreſſive, paſſionate, capable 
pa 
PATHETICK Merves wy) the 
2 pair which ariſe from 
Inga. 
FTE TU ICALNESS. (of ee, L. 
PA!THIC (porbicas, L, of en, Gr. 1 2 


| fuffer) a ſodomites an ingle, who ſuffers bis 
body to be abuſed contrary to nature. 


PATHOGNQMIC (of 7490, affetion 


s IJ 7 * * 4 Wn 
* + f 


ni growene, Gr. to know) an epithet given 
"to a ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms, 
that are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and are 
found in that only and no other. 

. PATHOLOGIST (of natoroyia, nil: 
and a4y®-, Gr.) one who treats of patho- 
logy, i. e. of the preternatural conſtitution of 


- ed 
_- 


28 
3 


and 2 5 Gr. chie in an | 
ner is uſed to ſignify 
families recorded in the old teftament, who 
lived before Moſes ; as Adam, Lamech, Noah, 
Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, &c; and hence it 
was. given to the biſhops of the firſt churches 


of the Zafl, as Antioch, Alexandria, Jeru- 


the body of man z diſcovering the cauſe, na-| ſalem, Conflantineple, &c." 


ture, and difference of diſeaſes, 
'PA'THOS (Te, Gr.) paſſion, that 
which one ſuffers or has ſuffered, | 
_ PATHOS (with Rbetorician) ſigniſies the 
_ ſeveral affections which the orator excites in 
his hearers. | 1 8 
PATIENCE, an herb, being a ſort of 
large and very ſour ſorrel. | 
PATIENCE . (patience, F. patientia, L..) 
1. The power of ſuffering: ; indurance ; 
power of expecting long without rage or 
diſcontent; the power of ſupporting faults or 
injuries without revenge; long ſufferiag. 
Neceſſary putience in ſeeking the lord, is 
better than he that leadeth his life without 
a guide. Eccluſ. xx. 32. 
Chriſtian fortitude and fatience have their 
opportunity in times of affliction and per- 
ſecution. : | 
- Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 
Patience of toil and love of yirtue fails. | 
| Prior, 
2» Sufference, permiſſion, 
By their patience, be it ſpoken, the a- 


poſtles preached as well when they wrote, as| 
when they ſpake the goſpel. : Hooker. 
PATIENT (patient, F. patiens, L.) 1. 


Having the quality of enduring. 2. Calm 
under pain or affliction. 


Griev'd, but unmov'd, and parient of your 


ſcorn, 75 
1, Dryden s Theocritus. 


PA'TIENTLY ( patienter, L..) with 
patience. . a i : 
PA'TIENTNESS (patientia, L.) patient 


temper. 

PAT LV, fitly, opportunely. 
PATINESS, 92 , opportuneneſs. 

_ PATONCE, as a Creoſ 

Patonce (with Heralds) is a croſs: 

that has its ends flory, but yet 


a Croſs Flory, in that the Flory 
cirxcumflexes and turns down 
. like a Fleur - de- luce, but the croſs 
patonce extends and ſtretches to a certain 
patee form, as in the eſcutcheon Gules, a 
Croſs Patonce Argent. 


(in Heraldry) is one that has 
its ſhaft croſſed twice, the up- 
per arms of it being ſhorter, 
and the lower longer. See the 
| eſcutcheon, 
PATRIARCTHS (of warty, a father, 


| 


PA!TRIARCHSHIP (of patriarcha, L. 
and ſbip) the dignity or juriſdiction of 'a 
atriarch. 1 1 | x. b 
PATRI/CIAN. (patricien, F. of patricis 
L.) one deſcended of a noble Le 
poſition to the Plebeant. | 
PATRI'CIANS (ſo called of Patricids 


their ring-leader) their diſtinguiſhing tenant 


was, that the ſubſtance of the fleſh is not the 


the} work of God, but cf the devil; op which ac- 


count they bore ſuch hatred to their own bo- 
dies, as ſometimes to kill themſelves. _ 


PA!TRIOTSHIP- (of pazrieta, L. and 


ſus) office, dignity, or quality of a patriot · 


A!TRISSATING (parrifſans, L.) tak - 


ing after the father. 4 


n * * 9 * q 


ſe fathers or heads of | 


PA'TRON (in Navigation) a name given 


in the Mediterrargan ſea, to the perſon who 
commands the ſhip and mariners, and fome- 
times to the peaſpn who ſteers, or the pilot. 


PATRON (patron, F. patronus, L.) 1. 


One who countenances, ſupports or protects. 
Commonly a wretch that ſopports with in» 
ſolence, and is paid with flattery. 
II plead for you as for my patron, 
7 95 Shakeſp:ar, 
Ne'er let me paſs in filence Dorſet's name z 
Ne'er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt. 
Which the great pgtron only would forget, 
2. A guardian ſaint. | 


Thos ee thoſe ſainte, whom | thou doit 


e 
Shall bon ſaint, and thine own nation's friend 
And fatron. Fairy Queen, b. i. 


St. Michael is mentioned as 92 of 


| che jews, and is now taken by the chriſtians, 
| as the protector general cf our religion. 


3+ Advocate, defender, vindicator, | 
We are no patrons of thoſe. things, the beft 


differ from that which is called defence whereof is ſpeedy redreſs and amend- 


ment, Hooker, b. ii. F. 2. 
Whether the minds of men have naturally 
imprinted on them the ideas of extenſion and 
number, I leave to thoſe who are the patrons 
of innate principles. ö - Locks 
4. One who has donation of eceleſiaſlical 


* PATRIARCHAL Creſ:|preferment. 


Lay PATRONAGE (in Law) is a right 
attached to the perſon, either as founder, or 
heir of the founder; or as poſſeſſor of the fee 
to which the patronage. is annexed, and is 
either real or perſonal, 


| Real Lay PATRONAGE, is that which = 
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3 PATRONAGE, is th 

ls | A at 
which 22 to the founder of 
the church, and is tranſmittable to his chil - 


dren and family, without being annexed to 


any fee. | 

| Ecclefaflical PATRONAGE (in Law) is 
that which a'perſon is intitled to by virtue of 
dome benefit which he holds,  '" ©, 
Arms of PATRONAGE (in Heraldry) are 
thoſe at the top, whereof ſome are marks of 
ſubjeQtion and dependance, as the city of Paris 
bears three Floxwers-de-Lys in chief, to ſhew 
her dependance on the king. „ 
PATRONSHIP (of patronatus, L. and 
Sp) the office, &c. of a patron, * *" 
ATRONT'ZER (patronas, L.) a patron, 
defender, c. 0 2 VLA 7 i ) p . 
PATRONYM'IC micus, L. of a; 
redwgrnde, Gr.) pertaining to the names of 
men derived from their anteſtors. 
PATROVILLE Y (parrouille, F.) a 
PATRO UL round of ſoldiers to 


the number of five or fix, with a ſergeant to 


eommand them ; 'theſe ſet out from the Corps 


die guard, and walk round the ſtreets of 'a 


garriſon,” to prevent quarrels and miſchief, 
Oc. and to keep all in order, peace and 


3 PAT TEE (in Heraldry) a 
| crofs pattee, is a croſs that is 
ſmall in the center, and goes 
widening to the ends, as in 
the eſcutcheonn 


To PAT!TER (of patting) to ſtrike, as 
hail or any ſmall things falling, or being thrown 
In great numbers. F 

PAT TES, the paws of any beaſt. 

PAUCILO/QUIOUSNESS {pauciloguium, 
L.) ſparingneſs of ſpeech, fewnels of words. 


PA ENR, the name of the Pagan deity, 
under whoſe protection the mothers and nurſes 


recommended their children, to ſecure them 
from fear; but others will have him to be 3 
ſort of bugbear, with which they frightened 
their children, in order to quiet them, when 
froward, „„ » TOR Fr CNL 


y PA'VIOR (wn paveur, F. 
| pavitor, L.) a maker of 
vements in ſtreets,” * 
PA VIORS is an an- 
cient company, their coat 
Argent, Chevron be- 
tween * three rammers 
; 3 Suble; $4 oP 3 
PAVILION (of #apilio, L. or padiglione, 
Ital.) turret or building uſually inſulated, 
and under one ſingle roof; ſometimes ſquare, 
and ſomtimes in form of a dome 
' PAVILION (in Var) a tent raiſed on 
ts to lodge under in ſummer-time. 5 
PAVPFLION'D, encompaſled or inc! oſed in 
* payilien, Milton, . 3 ES | 


| PROT * 


"Ie attached te the glebe, or to a certain in- 


wm Sa - 


PAVILTONS (in  Archireftire) d ufts 


for projecturing pieces in the facade of a build. 
ing, which mark the middle of it, 25 
PAUL/IANISTS, a fe& ſo called; fal- 
lowers of Paulus Samoſetanus, à biſhop of 
Aitioch, who denied the diſtinction of perſohs 
in the "Trinity, 5 5 
PAULTI'CIANS (ſo called of Paulus their 
chieftain) to the errors of the Manichees, they 
added an abhorrence of the croſs, and em- 
ployed it to the moſt ſervile uſes, out of 
deſpight. / Eff „ : 5 


officer who directed the ſtops, or Jus, in 
the ſolemn pomps or proceſſions of the god- 
deſs Iſis, i. e. the ftands or places where the 
ſtatues of Vt and Anubis were ſet down; 
| alſo an officer in the gallies who gave the Ggnal 
to the rowers, that they might act in concert, 
a, bo on bc wa 

A Demy PAUSE (in Mufick) a ceſſation 
for the time of half a meaſbre; - * 
A General PAUSE; a general ceſſation or 
filence of all the parts. 5 5 
' PAW, Fob? an interjection of nauſeating. 
| To PAW-(pariner,' F.) to move, feel, or 
handle with the paws. PRE” 
| To heave a PAWL (Sea Phraſe) is to heave 
a vpn mie for the Paw! to get hold of the 
waelp. 8 

PAX (with the Romans) a deity, repre- 
ſented holding a laurel branch and a ſpear, 


cipally to victorious warriors. _ 
Pauſanius ſays, that the ſtatue Pax, was 


| worſhipped at Athens in the form of a woman 


holding by the hand Plutus the god of riches. 
The emperor Claudius began to build her a 
temple at Reme; but the finiſhing and adorn- 
ing was deferred till the time of Yeſpaſian, 
who did it after the conqueſt of Fudea, and 
deſtruction of Feruſalem ; which ſeems to 
be intimated by his coins with the image of 
this goddefs, Holding in one hand a lighted 
torch, ſetting ſome broken arms on fire with 
it, and in the other an olive branch with this 
device, Pact orbis terrarum, ſhe was alſo re- 
preſented with an olive branch. and Mercury's 
Caduceus ; his fon Titus alſo repreſented the 
figure of Peace like a goddeſs, holding a palm 
in one hand, and a ſceptre in the other, with 
this inſcription, Pax æterna, key” 
' To PAY the Scams of a Ship (probably of 
poix, F. pitch) to lay them over with hot 
pitch ; or to lay on a coat of new ftuff, after 
her ſoil has been burnt off; this Ruff is 2 
mixture of tallow and ſoap, or of train- oil, 
rofin and brimſtone boiled together. 
To be PAY'D (Sea Phraſe) a ſhip is ſaid to 
be ſo, when tacking about all, her ſails are 
back -ſtay'd, /, e. lie flat againſt the maſts 
and ſhrouds. 5 
PEACE (pax, L. paix, F.) reſt, filence, 
quietneſs; alſo concord, agreement, recon- 


| 


eiliation ; the direct oppoſite to war. 


i 


PAVUSA'RTUS (among the Romani) an 


to thew that gentleneſs and pity belonged prin· 


ent turnnlts; i. £m 


That rouz'd the Tyrrhene real in what loud 
And peaceful Italy involy'd in ams. 


'Px 


FACE of the Plough, that whereby the 


lough tackle and plough cattle are ſecured 
PEACE (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 
as a beautiful lady, holding in her band a 
wand or rod towards the earth, over a hideous 
ferpent, and holding her other hand over her 
face, as unwilling, to behold ſtrife or war. 
By others ſhe has been repreſented holding 
in one hand an olive branch, and leading a 
lamb and a Wolf yoked by their n*tks in the 
other; and alſo with an olive branch in her 
right hand, and a Cornucopia in her left. | 
A very famous temple was erected for her 
at Rome, which was furniſhed with moſt of 
the rich vaſes and curioſities taken out of-the 
temple of the Jets at Jeruſalem: in this 
temple the goddeſs was repreſented as a fine 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſweetneſs 
and good nature, crowned with laurel inter- 
woven, holding a Caduceus in one hand, and 
a noſegay of roſes and ears of corn in the 
other. | | 
The Temple of PEACE built by Veſpaſian | 
was 300 feet long and 200 broad; of which | 
Joſepbus ſays, that all the rareties that men 


travel through the world to ſee, were laid 


up there. 1227 | 
PEACEABLY.: 1. Without war, with- 


To his crown the him reſtor d. 
In which he dy*d, made ripe for death by eld, 
And after will'd it ſhould ro her remain, 
Who peaceably the ſame long time did weld. 
78 06 [6-3 3046 111.94 ee. 


2. Without diſturbance. 


» 


The pangs of death do make him grin. | 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceabiy. 


| |  Shakeſpear, 
PEACEFUL. 7. Quiet, not in war, 


{ 


alarms, 


3 | Dryden, 
2» Pacifick, mild, bs 98 . 
As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt; _ 
And thus with peaceful words, wprais'd her 
ſoon. | 1 ; ; Milton. 
The peaceful power that governs love repairs, 
To feaſt upon ſoft yows and ſilent pray*rs. 
antes Fog Dh. 
3. Undiſturbed, Mill, ſecure. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 
Nor ſaw diſpleas d the peaceful 7 
A PEA'COCK . (Hiereg lyphically) with 
beautiful plumes, and in a poſture of admir- 
ing them, and expofing them to the ſun, re- 
preſented a creature proud of its natural per- 
feln, : 8 5 a 
A PEACOCK (Emb:iematically) alſo repre - 
ſents women over curious in their dreis and 


colly cloathing. * 1 


2 


1 , 
"xg 2 * 


f PEA- Hen ( f ache F. pava 7 3 
PEAK/INGNESS, Geklineſs, rivings 


noiſe, Milton. 
PEAR Tree (pinize-zneo, Sex. 
PEARL. Ide e . * brought from 


many places in the four parts of the world. 
And it is ſaid that the ſmaller pearls, that ie 
thoſe ſhell-fiſh that are called pearis, follow 
the great ones called mother-of- pearls like 
bees, They are known to be big with pearls, 
_ their ſhells have bunches on each 

The oriental pearls have a water that in- 
clines to a carnation ; thoſe of America are 
green, and thoſe of the north are gridelin., 
Pearls are found in Bohemia is. rivers of freſh 
water, and in Silefia, and in Lorain, They 
are ſometimes found alſo in common oi ſters. 

Pearls that have been long worn turn yellow, 
and moulder away at the end of 80 or 100 
years. 


after the manner of oniors. They have diſ- 
covered in ſome mother of pearls to the num- 
ber of 150; but not all perfect: ſome com- 
pleat, but others juſt beginning to be formed. 
Wens of PEARL, certain excreſcencies or 


| prominent pieces in form of half pearls, found 


in the bottom of the pearl ſhells. 

| PEAS-Cod (pipe code, Sax.) the ſhell 

or. huſk of a pea. | 
PEC'/CANTNESS (of peccans, L. and 

offenfiveneſs, hurtfulneſs. 2 


A PEC!'TORAL (in the Fewwif Oe J 


an ornament worn by the high-prieſt on his 


breaſt, called alſo rationale, or the breaſi-plate 
of Fudgement, This was a piece of em- 
broidery about 10 inches ſquare, of very rich 
work, ſet with four rows of. precious ſtones, 
upon each of which was engraven one of the 
names of the tribes of Iſrael; it was com- 


| poſed of two pieces folded one upon the other 


like a purſe, in which it is ſaid that the Uri 
and Thummim was incloſed. 

PECTORAL Muſcle ( 4 ) a muſcle 
which moves the arm forward; ſo named on 
account of its fituatian, which ariſes above 
from the Clavicula, and below from the breaft - 
bone, and all the endings of the upper ribs, 
and is implanted in the upper part of the 
ſhaulder-bone. I. Sep £4. 

PECTORALNESS (of pectoralis, L. and 
neſs) ſtomachick quality. 


who manages it, or in whoſe cuſtody it is re- 
poſited. ; : f a 

A PECU'LIAR, a particular pariſh- or 
church that has juriſdiction within itſelf for 
a probate of wills, Ce. being exempt from 


the ordinary of the biſhop's cougts. Thus the 


H h h 2 king's 


neſs, ; | 
. PEAE'D, troubled or deaffened with the 


They are made in the mother-of-pear! beds 


PECQUETS! Dutt (Anatomy) the thoracic . 
duct, ſo called from Pecquet, its diſcoverer. 


—— ET — — U 


PECULATE (in Civil Law) the crime of 
pilfering the publick money, by a perſon 
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with a peg. 35 | 
© +» To:PEG at Cocks, to throw at them at 


* 4 


king's chapel in royal peculiar, free from all | 
ſpiritoal Ro Qtion, and only governed by the 
king bimſeif as ſupreme ordinary. | 
\- APECULIAR-(peculiaris, L. ) a the friend, 
a miſtieſs. £ 
_  PECUN!IA (among the Romans) money. 
A deity which, as they held, prefided over 
ric hes; Who had a ſon named Argentinus,. 
whom they adored that they might grew rich. 
PECUNius, 2 deity of the ancient Praſ- 
ns, in honour of whom they kept a fire 
of oak perpetually. burning; which if it hap · 
pened to go out by the prieft's neglect, he 
was put to death. When it thundered, they 
imagined- that their grand prieſt converſed 
-with their god, and for that reaſon fell proſ- 
trate on the earth, praying for ſeaſonable 
weather, 4 ; 
PEDAGO'GICAI. (Traitzyoyiu3;, Gr.) 
pertaining to an inſtructor of youth, or to 
diſcipline. ' „ 
A PEDESTAL (of pedeftalia, L. piedefial- 
Ie, Ital.) that part of a pillar that ſupports it. 
It is a ſquare body with: a baſe and cornice, 
ſerving as a foot for the columns to ſt and upon, 
and having, according to Vignala, a third part 
of the height of its column. It is different 
in diffe ent orders, there being as many kinds 
- of pedeſtals, as there are orders of columns. 
PE DICEE (with Baraniſts) a foot ſtalk, is 


that on which either a leaf, or flower, or fruit 


Feen e, oo bs, 
PEDICULA'TION, a particular foulneſs 
of the ſkin, very apt to breed lice; ſaid to 
have been the diſtemper of the Egyptians, and 

one of their plagues, L. 

PED'IMEN T- (iu Arcbite cure) an orna- 
ment that crowns the ordonnances, finiſhes the 
fronts of buildings, and ſerves as a decoration 
over gates, windows, niches,, &c. It is or- 
dinarily of a triangular form; but ſometimes 
make an arch of a circle. | 


_ PEDOMWETER (of prdes, L. or wr, a 
foot, and tr, Gr. meaſure) a way-wiſer, 
an inftrument compoſed; of various wheels 
with teeth, which by a chain faſtened to a 
man's foot or wheel of a chariot, advance a 
notch each ftep or each. revolution of the 
- wheel; and the number being marked at the 
edge of each wheel, the paces may be num- 
bered, or the diſtance from. one place to ano- 
ther exactly meaſured. | = 
Jo bold Land in PEER'AGE (ancient Cuſ. 
- yoms) a tenure which obliged the perſon to 
aſſiſt the lord's bailiff in his judgmei::ts, as all 
the ancient vaſſals called peers did. 


T0 PEG (of piic, Sax.) to put in or faften 


- $browe- Tide. i 185 | 
PEGASUS (according to the Poets) a 
- - winged horſe, begotten by Neptune, from the 
print of whoſe foot ſprung the fountain Hy- 
Pocrene. Beilerophon mounted him in order to 


| placed among the ſtars : others tell vs, that 
Pegaſus ſprung from the blood of Meduſa that 
_ from her body, when Perſeus cut off her 
PEGASUS (with Aſtronom eri) is a conftel- 
lation in a northern er Lens verge upon 
| the globes as a flying horſe, in which, accord- 


ing to Ptolemy's catalogue, ate 20 ſtars; Ty- 
chos 19, and by Flamftead's 98, of various 
magnitudes. | : 


PELA'GIANS (s called from Pelagiur, 
their ring - leader, who, Moreri ſays, was a 
native of Great Britain, and as ſome ſay a 
Scutebman) an heretical ſect that ſprung up 
and infeſted the church in the 5th century, 
who are ſaid to affirmz that it was not only 
poſſible for man to become impeccable in 


ed to that degree of perfection; that 

alſo. deny'd the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
held that by the natural force of our free 
will we can work out our own ſalvation, and 
acquire b'iſs ; that they alſo denied original 
fin, ſaying; that it deſcended to the poſterity 
of Adam, not by propagation, but only by 
imitation 3 that grace was given to our me- 
rits, and that they deſerve itz that Adan 
was mortal by nature and condition before the 
fall; that fin was not the cauſe of death; 
that our being as men was from God, but 
our being juſt was from ourſelves, 

That there were three ways cf ſalvation, 
vx. by the law of nature, the law of Moſer, 
and the law of Cbriß, & c. | 
PELICAN 8 Surgeons) an inſtrument 
ſor drawing teeth. 5 

PELICAN, (pelicanus, L.) the pelican is 
ſaid to be of two kinds, the one living on 
the water and feeding on fiſh, and the other 
frequenting deſarts and feeding upon ſerpenu 
and other reptiles, 5 | 

© Euſebius ſays, the pelican has a peculiar 
tender.cy for its young. It generally places 
its neſt upon a craggy rock, that the ſerpents 
may not come at it z but the ſerpent, that is 
an enemy to this bird, obſerves the wind, and 
when it blows towards the” pelican's neſt, it 
ſquirts out its venom and kills the young ones; 
| the pelican to bring them to life again, mounts 
up above the clouds, and ſtriking its fides 
with its wings, makes the blood to come 
forth, which falling on its neſt through the 
clouds, reſtores the young to life again. 

PEL ICAN (with Gunners) an ancient piece 
of ordnance, equal to a quarter culverin, an 
carrying a ball of fix pounds, a 

PELLICOIT DES (weaexcridng, of incu; 
a hatchet, and 9, form, Gr.) a certain 
| geometrical figure, that ſomething reſembles 
6 batches 4 8 . 
PELLICLE (pellicula, L.) when any ſo- 
Jution is evaporated ſo long by a gentle heat, 
that a film or ſkin riſes on the top of the li- 
quor, they ſay it is'evaperated/to- a peliicie, 


- kght the Chimera, and he was afterwards 


FAT 


V6 then there is very little more Wor Jet 
| 1 


this life, but that ſeveral had actually attain- 
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Bon. 3 Jad e e 
| 7 (of pellucidus, L. and 
PELEUCIDITY neſs) * tranſparency, 
diaphenity © © OY | 
PEN (with the Britains and ancient Gav/s) 
an high mountain; hence thoſe hills which 
divide France from Italy, are called the Apen- 
nine. 
To PEN up (of pyn van, Sax.) to ſhut up, 
to incloſe. | 3, 
PENALNESS (of penal, F. of penalis, L. 
and 5 liableneſs to a penalty. ng 
PEN'ANCE (of pena, L. puniſhment) 
the exerciſe of penitence, or a puniſhment, 
either voluntary or impoſed by legal authority 
for faults committed by a perſon, _ 
PENANCE (of prenicentia, L.) a, fort 
of mortification enjoined by Romifp prieſts, 


0. F. * . a 5 
PENANCE (in Canon Law) an eceleſiaſti- 
cal puniſhment, chiefly adjudged to the fin of 
fornication: FC (OE 
To do PENANCE, is to do thoſe things 
that are impoſed upon finnery, to eicher com- 
mute for fins, or publickly to teſtify their 
forrow- far them. cal 8 
PENANCEs (in the Roman church) are 
ſometimes pecuniary ; ſometimes auſterities 
to themſelves; as whipping, going bat e- foot, 
Ge. and ſometimes going pilgrimages, build - 
ing churches, or the ſaying fo many prayers 
to ſuch and ſuch ſaints, ſo many Ave 2 
ria s, & , Sets aches 
PENATES' (of TY Hes. inwards, of 
Penitus inwardly, becauſe kept within the 
houſe, Cic.) houſhold gods whoſe ſtatues were 
there kept, and worſhipped with wine and 
incenſe,” They were made either of iron or 
earthen ware, but their form was kept fecret, 
as a religious myſtery, In the time of peace 
they committed their arms to the care of 'the 
Penates,” Cities and kingdoms had alſo their 
Penates, Thoſe of Rome were brought by 
Eneas from Troy, to which place Dordanus 
brought them from Samorbrace. * 
The Penates' and Lares were different, in 
that the Lares were common in all houſes, 
and the Penatss proper to particular ones, 
and divine hanours were done to the Lares in 
the chimney=-corner, or on the fire hearths ; 
and to the Penates in the open court, or ſome 
other place or ſort of chapel within. | 
fla J 
F Rays (in 
Optics) a 
double cone 
| C of rays join · 
8 ed together at 
the baſe, one 
ONT] Wo *..:*  efelich kath 
its vertex in ſome one point of the object, and 
the glaſs B, E, D, for its baſe, and the 
other hath its baſe on the ſame glaſs, dut its 
vertes in the point of convergence, at at C. | 


| 


* 
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|" PENDANT in a $5ip) a fbort rope, which 

is faſtened at one end to the head of rhe maſt, 
or yatd, or clew. of the fail, having a block 
or ſhiver at the other end to reeve ſome run- 
ning rope. 

PENDANTS (with Heralds) pendant ef- 
cutcheons. In ancient times, men of chi- 
valry or knights, would reſort to the courts 
of princes, and ſet up publick challenges for 
juſts and tournaments, or elſe poſt them upon 
ſome bridge or other paſs, and there provoke 
or challenge all men of rank that came that 
way, to encounter them. In order to this 
they hung up their ſhields, with their coat of 
armour painted on them, on the neighbourirg 
uy or elſe on poles erected for that pur- 
pole. y 
PENDEN!TIVE (with Archire#s) the 
whole body of a vault, ſuſpended out of the 


| perpendicular of the walls, and bearing a- 


gainſt the Arc boun tant. wo | 
PEND/ENTNESS (of pendent, L. and neſs) 
hanging down quality,  _ | 
PEN'DULOUSNESS (of Feuern 
neſs) pendentneſs, or the 


fro. - i 
* PENDULUM, is one that conſiſis 
of a fingle weight. ARE 
Compound PENDULUM, is one that con- 
fiſts of ſeveral weights, ſo fixed on as to re- 
turn the ſame diſtance both from one ano- 
ther, and from the center about which theß 
vibrate. | 


L. and 
winging to and 


PENETRANTNESs (of penetrant, F. of 


L. and neſi) penetrating quality, power of 
penetrating. „FF 
To PENETRATE (penerro, L. penetrer, 
F.) 1. To pierce, to enter beyond the ſur- 
face, to make way into a body: 2. to affect 
the mind: 3. to reach the meaning. 
PENETRATION, the act of entering 
into any body. „ | 
8 : It warms 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unſeen, 
. Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. 
S Milt. Par. Loft, 


PENITENT (penitent, F. padtens, L.) 


repentant, contrite for fin, ſorrowful for paſt 


tranſgreſſions, and reſolutely amending lite. 


Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themſelves, or penitent beſought 
The God of their forefathers. _ 


| Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 


From whom as oft he ſaves them penitent. 
2. e Milton. 

The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheet᷑ d, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear d. 

His preaching much, but more his 


wrought, 5% 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. _ 
OST Dryden. 
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immediate repentance : upon which the peo- 
ed themſelves in ſack-cloth with their ſhoul- 
in proceſſion along the 


put in practice in other countries, and parti- 


ſeen in Taly, in the pope's dominion, Avi 
non, Languedoc, and ot 


alſo at other times, clad in ſack- cloth, and 


we _ — * 
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. feathered leaf, is one, in which the parts, of 
which the leaf is compoſed, are ſet along the. 


a — 2 
_ 
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4 PENTTENT (peenitens, L..) repenting, 4 


being ſorrowful for what has been.committed 
that is finful or criminal. 

© PENITENTNESS (of penirent, F. of 
penitent, L. and neſs) penitent frame of mind. 
PENITENTIAL, a collection of chriſ- 
tian canons, that appointed the time and man- 
ner of penance to be regularly impoſed for 
every fin, and forms of prayer, that were 
to be uſed for the receiving of thoſe who en- 
tred into penance, and reconciling penitents 
by ſolemn abſolution. A method chiefly in- 


troduced in the time of the degeneracy of the 
. church. | 


. PENITEN!TIALLY (of penetentiel, F. 
of L.) in a repenting manner. 
PENITEN'TIARY (penttencier, F. of 
L.) of or pertaining to penance, or re- 
ntance. _ | ? 1 
PEN!ITENTS, perſons in Italy, who made 
a profeſſion of doing publick penance, at cer- 
tain times in the year, this cuſtom was be- 
gun in the year 1260 by a hermit, who began 
to preach in Perugia in Raly, that the inha- 
bitants hall be buried under the ruins of their | 
houſes, which ſhould fall down vp. n them, if 
they did not appeaſe the wrath of God by 


ple after the example of the Ninewites, cloath- 
der bare, and with wins in their hands went 


ſelves, in order to expiate their fins, _ : 
This ſort of Penance came afterwards to be 


cularly in Hungary, during a raging peſtilence 
all over the kingdom ; but a little while after 
it made a way for the ſect called Flage//ants, 
Who ran together in great companies naked 
down to the waite, and laſhed themſelves 
with whips, till the blood out, and 
declared that this new baptiſm bf blood (for 
ſo they termed it) blotted out all their fins 
even thoſe that ſhould afterwards be com- 
mitted, | | 

This ſtrange ſuperſtition was indeed in time 
aboliſned; but in the ſtead thereof another 
was approv'd, that is the fraternities of peni- 
tents of different colours, who may ſtill be 


places, who make 
proceſſions on Holy Thurſday eſpecially, and 


a whip tyed to their waſtes, which yet they 
make no uſe on but for the ſake of the cere- 
mony. 

PENI'TENTS, certain peculiar friaries, 
who aſſemble together for prayers, made pro- 
ceſſions bare footed, their faces being covered 
with linen, and gave themſelves diſcipline. 

A PEN'NATED Leaf (with Betan.) or 


middle tib ; either alternately, or by pairs, as 


— 


eeta, ſlaſhing them- | 


PE 
„ PEN/NILLES) (reanfg- ler, Gant) hays 


no INONi . 
, PENNON'CELS, ſmall pieces of filk, cut 
in the form of a with which men 


of arma uſed to adorn their lances vr ſpears, 
Probably to be more viſible figns-to their own 
party; or to terrify their enemies, by ap- 
pearing more numerous then ay, weary. | 
PEN'NY ( pennig, Sax. denarius, L.) was 
the firſt piece of coined ſilver we have any 
account of, and was for many years the only 


one, till the reign of king Henry I. when 
there was half-pence. The Angie Saxons 


dad but one coin, and that was à penny. Be- 
fore the year 1279 the vid penny was ſtruek 
with a double croſs, ſo that it might be ea - 
fily broken in the middle, or into four 
222 and ſo made into balf-pence or 
NR, 6 + | 8087 Th ante 
' PEN'SILNESS (of penfilis, L, and neſs) 
a”. vality. _ 72 2 6 ; | 
| ION, money diet or lodg- 
ing; alſo a ſum of money annually 1 
prince or ſtate, to a perſon for ſervice required 
of him; alſo an annual allows by a com- 
pany , corporation, or pariſh, to the poor mem - 
b. = 3 ſalary by the year, 
PENSION order, a peremptory order 2. 
gainſt ſuch. of the ſociety of Gray — as 
are in arrears for penſions and other duties. 
PEN'SIONARY, a perſon who has 2 
penſion, appointment or yearly ſum during 
life, by way of acknowledgment, charged on 
the eſtate of a prince, company, Ge. 
PEN'SIONARY (in Holland) the title of 
prime miniſter or preſident of. every city or 
province, who preſides in their particular 
councils, &c. and in. the aſſemblies of the 
ſtates of the provinces he is the ſpeaker in 
behalf of his city or province; but their au · 
thority is not the ſame in all places, in ſome 
they only give their opinion and advice, and 
are only in the aſſemblies of the magiſtrate 
when called, in others they attend conſtantly; 
and in others they make, prepare or draw up 
the propoſitions in behalf of the bourgher 
maſters, and methodize and draw up their 
reſolutions ;. and they have all a fixt allow- 
ance from the ſtate. . FOE, | 
Grand PENSIONARY of Holland, is the 
chair - man or prime miniſter of the ſtates, 
his office continues for five. years only; but at 
the expiration is generally renewed by election, 
and ſo on uſually during life. 
PENSIONS (of Churches) a certain ſum 
of money paid to clergymen inſtead of tithes, 
King's PEN'SIONERS a band 0 
Gentlemen PENSIONERS { gentlemen, 
to the number of forty, firſt ſet on foot by 
king Henry VII. whoſe office is to guard th 
king's perſon in his own houſe, armed with par- 
tiſans ; they attend and wait in the preſenc 


in liquorice, vetches, &c, 


chamber, 2nd attend the king ta and. fron 
chapel. gra 


EE  PENSIVE 


And ſecret paſſions la 


neſs, gloomy ſeriouſneſs, 7 
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PENSIVE (penff, F. penſtep, It.) 1. 
Sorrowfully Aa {Fo forrowfi i mourn- 
fully ſerious, melancholy. Co 

. Wh! by 

Anxious cares the penſa h oppreſt, 

Ts 
9 | Pope, 

It is generally and properly uſed of perſons 
but Prior has applied it ts things. f 
We at the ſad approach of death ſhall know 
The truth, which from theſe penſive numbers. 


flow, 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real » 
Prior + 


PENSIVELY, with melancholy, forrow- | 
fully, with gloomy ſeriouſneſs. þ 
Z3io fair a lady did I ſpy, 
and flowers the walked penfvely 
forſake, 

Spenſer. 
PENSIVENESS, melancholy, ſorrowful- 


* 


On herbs | 
Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did 


Concerning the bleſſings of God, whether 
they tend unto this life or the life to come, 
there is great cauſe why we ſhould delight more 
in giving thanks, than in making requeſts for 
them, in as much as the one hath penſiveneſs, 
and fear, the other always joy annexed, 
3 15 * b. v. §. 43 · 

EN'STOCK, a flood - gate, placed in the 


water of a mill-pond. bY 
* PENT (of pindan, Sax.) ſhut in or up, 
kept in, incloſed, 1 

PENT ACAP'SULAR (pentacapſularit, of 
lie, five, and capſula, L. a caſe or ſeed 
pod) having five ſeed pods. | 
' PEN'TACHORD(of wile, five, and xi, 
Gr. ſtring) a muſical inftrument Having five 
ſtrings. * "29-4 3 | 

: PENTACHROS'TICK (of wilt, and 
axcopixic, Gr.) a ſet or ſeries of verſes ſo diſ- 
poſed, that there are always found five acro- 
ſticks of the ſame name in five divifions of 
each verſe. TT SE: 

PENTACOC'COUS (of wiv, five, and 
1 Gr. à grain) having five grains or 
eeds. 

PENITAGRAPH (weviaygaqor, Gr.) an 
lnſtrument wherewith defigns, prints, &c. 
of any kinds may be copied in any proportion 
without a perſon's being ſkilled in drawing. 

PENTAM'ETER (eiae, Gr.) a 
verſe confiſting of five feet. a 


7 
As I have before given you tables for mak- | 


ing Hexameter Latin verſes, ſo I ſhall here 
preſent you with ſome ſor Pentameters. EE ; 
The manner of operation for Pentametert, 


is the yery ſame with that of Hexamerers (which | | 
ſee.) Only, whereas Hexameter Verſes con- 


fitting of fix Fords, do therefore require fix 


Tables, Pentameters, deduceable from theſe ] 
tables, are to conſiſt but of five Latin 


will m 
vill be trus Leas and good fan. 


real woe, | 


] gures, as thus; 


[ } 


| % 
| work them thro* their five Tables: So that 
any ſet of five Figures, worked thro their 
eftive Tables (in all reſpects like as, you 
have been ſhewn in the Example of the Her- 
ameters) will produce five Latin Words, —_— 
oh 


e a true Pentameter Verſe, 

Thus the figures x 1 x f x produce 
Turpia fignificant arma maligna mibs 

19 7 2 3 produce 
Turpia procurant acta moleſta mera 

3 2 7 9 1 produce 
Impia conglomerant acta maligna vides. 
And if you are minded to compoſe a pair of 


| verſes together, viz. Hexameter and Penta- 


meter, you muſt ſet down the two ſets of fi- 
6.3 $259 29; 
3.98 „ 
of which ſets of figures, wrought out by 
their proper tables, will be produced the fol- 
lowing verſes. 
Peſſima fata tuis prenarrant fidera nigra. 
Terica fignificant aftra nefanda wiris. 
Which ſets of figures, if placed backwards, 
will produce quite different verſes, g 
By theſe tables, between two and three 
hundred thouſand Pentameter verſes may be 
produced. 
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PENTAMETERS. 
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Verdi and ſo only require five Figures o 
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troduced in the time of 
. church. 3 e 
2 PENITEN'T IALLY (of Penetent iel, F. 
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PENITENT (pernizens, L.) repetting, 


being ſorrowful for what has been.committed 
that is finful or criminal. Sa: 

_  PENITENTNESS (of penitent, F. of 
Penitent, L. and neſs) penitent frame of mind. 


-  PENITEN'TIAL, a collection of chriſ- 


tian canons, that appointed the time and man- 
ner of penance to be regularly impoſed for 
every fin, and forms of prayer, that were 
to be uſed for the receiving of thoſe who en- 


tred into penance, and reconciling penitents 


by ſolemn abſolution. A method chiefly in- 
degeneracy of the 


of L.) in a repenting manner. : 

PENITEN'/TIARY (penttencier, F. of 
L.) of or pertaining to penance, or re- 
pentance. | 


PEN!1TENTS, perſons in [caly, who made 


a profeſſion of doing publick penance, at cer- 
tain times in the year, this cuſtom was be- 


gun in the year 1260 by a hermit, who began 
to preach in Perugia in Italy, that the inha- 
bitants chall be buried under the ruins of their 


houſes, which ſhould fall down vp. n them, if 


they did not appeaſe the wrath of God by 


immediate repentance: upon which the peo- 


ple after the example of the Ninevites, cloath- 


ed themſelves in ſack- cloth with their ſhoul- 


der bare, and with way 8 in their bands went 
in proceſſion along the 
ſelvee, in order to expiate their ſins. 1 
This ſort of Penance came afterwards to be 
put in practice in other countries, and parti- 
cularly in Hungary, during a raging peſtilence 
all over the kingdom ; but a little while after 


it made a way for the ſect called Flagellams, 


who ran together in great companies naked 
down to the waſte, and laſhed themſelves 
with whips, till the blood. guſhed out, and 
declared that this new baptiſm df blood (for 
ſo they termed it) blotted out all their fins 
even thoſe that ſhould afterwards be com- 
mitted. ; 

This ſtrange ſuperſtition was indeed in time 
aboliſhed ; but in the ſtead thereof another 
was approv'd, that is the fraternities of peni- 
tents of different colours, who may ſtill be 
ſeen in Taly, in the pope's dominion, Avi 
non, Languedoc, and other places, who make 
proceſhons on Holy Thurſday eſpecially, and 
alſo at other times, clad in ſack-cloth, and 


a whip tyed to their waſtes, which yet they 


make no uſe on but for the ſake of the cere- 
mony. 8 


PENI'TENTS, certain peculiar friaries, 


who aſſemble together for prayers, made pro- 
ceſſions bare footed, their faces being covered 
with linen, and gave themſelves diſcipline. 


A PEN'NATED Leaf (with Botan,) or 

_ feathered leaf, is one, in which the parts, of 
which the leaf is compoſed, are ſet along the. 
middle tib ; either alternately, or by pairs, as 


| 


in liquorice, vetches, Tc, 


| 


ects, ſlaſhing them- | 


| 


; 


„PEN NH. LES: (penni-lear, Gar.] hays 
ing no wege n 8 
. PENNON'CELS, ſmall pieces of filk, cut 
of arms uſed to adorn their lances vr ſpears, 
Probably to be more viſible figns-to their own 
party; or to terrify their enemies, by ap- 
pearing more numerous then they were. 
PEN'NY (pennix, Sax. den =>; was 
the firſt piece of coined ſilver we have any 
account of, and was for many years the only 
one, till the reign of king Henry I. when 
there was half-pence, The Angloi Saxons 
had but one coin, and that was à penny. Be- 
fore the year 1279 the vid penny was firuck 
with a double croſs, ſo that it might be ea - 
fily broken in the middle, or into four 
uarters, and ſo made into half-pence or 
1 ” 3 e e ene 
' PEN'SILNESS (of penfilis, L, and neſs) 
7 uality. TOs © 
| ION, money diet or lodę- 
ing; alſo a ſum of money annually ug 
prince or ſtate, to a perfon for ſervice required 
of him; alſo an annual allowance by a com- 
pany , corporation, or pariſh, to the poor mem- 
_ - K ; an allowance or ſalary by the year, 
gainſt ſuch. of the ſociety of Gray's Ina, as 
are in arrears for penſions and other duties. 
PEN'SIONARY, a perſon who bas a 
ſion, appointment or yearly ſum during 
ife, by way of acknowledgment, charged on 
the eſtate of a prince, company, Ge. 
PEN'SIONARY (in Halland) the title of 
prime miniſter or preſident of every city or 
province, who preſides in their particular 
county 2 and in _ e e. of the 
ſtates of the provinces is the ſpeaker in 
behalf of his city or province; 3 au · 
thority is not the ſame in all places, in ſome 
they only give their opinion and advice, and 
are only in the aſſemblies of the magiſtrate 
when called, in others they attend conſtantly; 
and in others they make, prepare or draw up 
the propoſitions in behalf of the bourgher 
maſters, and methodize and draw up their 
reſolutions ;. and they have all a fixt allow- 
ance from the ſtate. TO. | 
Grand PENSIONARY of Hollard, is the 
chair- man or prime miniſter of the ſtates, 
his office continues for five. years only; but at 
the expiration is generally renewed by election, 
and ſoon uſually during life. 
PEN'SIONS (of Churches) a certain ſum 
| of money paid to clergymen inftead of tithes, 
King's PEN'SIONERS 7 a band of 
Gentlemen PENSIONERS { gentlemen, 
to the number of forty, firſt ſet on foot by 
king Henry VII. whoſe office is to guard the 
king's perſon in his own houſe, armed with par- 
tiſans ; they attend and wait in the preſence 


chamber, aud attend the king ta and from 
y PENSIVE 


in the form of a pennon, with which men 
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PENSIVE if, F. penſtup, It.) 1. 
Sorrowfully an, ſorrow a mourn- 
fully ſerious, melancholy. | 5 

Anxious cares the penſive nymph oppreſt, 

And ſecret paſſions labour d in her beat 
2. It is generally and properly uſed of perſons, 
but Prior has applied it ts things. 

We at the. ſad approach of death ſhall know 
The truth, which from theſe penſive numbers 


_ flow 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. 
| Prior. | 
 PENSIVELY, with melancholy, forrow- 
fully, with gloomy ſeriouſneſs. * 
SZBo fair a lady did I ſpy, 
On herbs and flowers ſhe walked penſively 
Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake, 
| %% os. © noe 
PENSIVENESS, melancholy, ſorrowful- 
neſs, gloomy ſeriouſneſs, By 1 
of God, whether 


Concerning the bleſſings 
they tend unto this life or the life to come, 
there is great cauſe why we ſhould delight more 
in giving thanks, than in making requeſts for 
them, in as much as the one hath pegſiweneſi, 
and fear, the other always joy annexed. 
1 of | ooker, b. v. TY 43» 
PEN'STOCK, a flood-gate, placed in the 
water of a mill-pond, „ 
* PENT (of pindan, Sax.) ſhut in or up, 
kept in, incloſed, POR Ig 

PENT ACAP'SULAR (pentacapſularis, of 
iy, five, and capſula, L. a caſe or ſeed 
pod) having five ſeed pods, _ . 
' PEN'TACHORD(of wise, five, and xd, 
Gr. ſtring) a muſical inſtrument Having five 
ſtrings. | | f 


' PENTACHROS'TICK (of eilt, and 


axcopryic, Gr.) a ſet or ſeries of verſes fo dif- 
poſed, that there are always found five acro- 
ſticks of the ſame name in five divifions of 
each verſe." CI Irs 1 
PENTACOC'COUS (of wiyle, five, and 
_ Gr. a grain) having five grains or 
eds. 
PEN!/TAGRAPH (weivlayeaqpor, Gr.) an 
laſtrument wherewith defigns, prints, &c. 
of any kinds may be copied in any proportion 
without a perſon's being ſkilled in drawing. 
PENTAM'ETER (welajuipy, Gr.) a 
verſe conſiſting of five feet. 


As I have before given you tables for mak- | 


ing Hexameter Latin verſes, ſo I ſhall here 
preſent you with ſome for Pentameters, _ 
The manner of operation for Pentameters, 


is the very ſame with that of Hexameters (which | 
ſee.) Only, whereas Hexameter Verſes con- | 


fitting of fix Words, do therefore require fix 


Tables, Pentameters, deduceable from theſe } 


tables, are to conſiſt but of five Latin 
Fords, and fo only require five Figures to 


| 


will make a true Pentameter Verſe, wick 


| 


| verſes together, viz. Hexameter and Penta- 


| gures, as thus; 


| 


> 
work them thro' their five Tables: So that 
an 5 rf 5 Figures, worked thro' their 
ective Tables (in all reſpects like ax, 
have been ſhewn in the Example of the 3 
ameters) will produce five Latin Words, 


will be true Latin and good ſenſe. | 
Thus the figures 1 1 1 1 f produce 
Tur pia. fignificant arma maligna mibi 
19723 produce | 


Turpig procurant acta molgſta mera 
3 2 7 9 1 produce 


Impia conglomerant acta maligna vides, 
And if you are minded to compoſe a pair of 


meter, you muſt ſet down the two ſets of fi- 
WS of 4 e , Þ 
. e 2 eee 

ef which ſets of figures, wrought. out by 
their proper tables, will be produced the fol- 
lowing verſes. | 

Peſſima fata tuis prenarrant fidera nigra. 

Terrica ſignificant aftra nefanda viris. 

Which ſets of figures, if placed backwards, 
will produce quite different verſes, ES 

By theſe tables, between two and three 
hundred thouſand Pentameter verſes may be 
produced, ' | | 
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| angulins, L.) a figure having five angles. 
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over, purſuant to the divine command, which 
day among the Chriſtians is made to be thit 


| Apoſtles. 


book among the Greeks, containing the office 
4 of the church from 22 5 Day, till the 


— 


called the ſunday of all ſaints. 
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PEN'TANGLE (of cbt, Gr. five, and 


N, Gr, a leaf) having five leaves. 


{| PENT/ASPAST (waldowacao, Gr.) an 
| engine that has five pullies. | 
| PENTASITYLE (wwlagua@®-, Gr.) 
work in architecture, wherein are five rows of 
columns. 5 1 
E PENT'/ATHLON (wivlalov, of wii, 
and dbx, a firiving Gr.) the five exerciſe; 
| performed in the Grecian games, wiz. Leapirg, 
I Runing, Quoiting, Darting and Wreſtling, 


PENT'E „a religious feſtival, cele- 
brated by the Jews 50 days after the paſſ. 


of the deſcent of the Holy Gbeſ upon the 
PENTECOSTA'RION, an ecclefiaftica 


eighth day after Pentecoft, which is by them 
PENTHEUS (of wiv®-, Or. mourning) 


| the fon of Zchian and Agave, who (accord- a 
ing to the poets) was torn in pieces by his D 
mother and his fiſter, becauſe. he contemned 
| the rites and revelling feaſis of Bacchus. Ma- p 
talis Comes tells us, that he was a good king, 
| who endeavouring to root out the vice af a 
{| drunkenneſs from among his ſubjects, ſuffercd 
I many wounds in his good name by their ca- * 
lumnies and reproaches. dr 


PEP/PER (piper, L. wixripic,, Gr.) an li- * 
| dian ſpice, in ſmall round grains, growing upon 


1a low ſhrub of the reptile kind, and is uſu- Y 
| ally planted at the foot of large trees. The de 
| ſeeds, berries or corns grow in cluſters like 55 
grapes, are at firſt green, when ripe on the | 
| tree red, but being gathered and dryed in the tan 
| fun turn blackiſh, and is called black pepper the 


White PEPPER, is the fruit of the ſame wh 


J plant, prepared by moiſtening the grain in fire 


ſea. water, and then drying it in the ſun; he 


| which cauſes the outward huſk to peel off, idol 
| leaving only the ſeed or pulp which is white- der 


Gainey PEPPER, otherwiſe called Pim" BY est 


** 
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b of a coral e. ſome of which is very 

: t, ſharp or firong. OY 

: Fs PEPPER differs much from the firſt 
mentioned; ſaving that it grows in heads like 
Indian corn, with many grains, cloſe huſked 
together jn heads, about the kngth and thick- 
neſs of a child's finger; but is not quite ſo 
ſharp and pungent as the other, | 

Jamaica PEPPER, by ſome called all 
ſpice, by reaſon of its pleaſant and univerſal 
aromatic taſte, when pulverized. 

To PEPPER 4 4517 off, to puniſh bim 
ſeverely by pelting any ſmall globulous 
bodies; to give a petſon the foul diſeaſe 
ſoundly. Po Wer 

PEPU'SIANS, a ſe& of Chriſtian Here- 

\ ticks in the ſecond century, ſo called from 
Pepuza a town in Pbrygia, which they named 
Jeruſalem, to which they invited all perſons 

to come ; among theſe women officiated as 


biſhops and prieſts. _ . 
70 PERAMBULA'TOR, an inſtrument or 
| rolling wheel for 
meaſuting roads, 
Se. a ſorveying 
wheel. It is made 


of wood or iron, 
commonly half a 
pole in circumfe- 


ment, and a face di- 
vided like a clock, 
with a long rod of 
iron or feel, that 
- goes from the centre 
of the wheel to the 
work: there are alſo 
two hands, which 
las you drive the 
wheel before you) 
| count the revoluti- 
ons ; and from the compoſition of the move- | 
ment and diviſion on the face, ſhew how ma- 
ny yards, poles, furlongs, and miles you go. 
PERCH (of perche, F. a pole) a flick or 
pole for birds to rcoſt on, 
To PERCH (of percher, F.) to fit upon 
a perch, ſtick or twig of a tree, as birds do. 
PERCHANT! (with Fow/ers) a decoy- 
bird tied by the foot, which flutters, and 
draus other birds to it, and ſo gives the fowl- 


n Un- er an opportunity of catching them. F. 
upon PERCLOSE! (in Heraldry) is that part of 
ulo a garter that is buckled and nowed, which 
The detaing and refirains the garter, being intire 
like or dimidiated, from diſſolution. 
n the PER/CUNUS (among the ancient inbabi- 
n the tants of Pruſſia) a deity, in honour of whom 
pper they always ſuperſtitiouſly kept a fire of oak ; 
ſame which if the prieſt, who bad the care of this 
in i fire, ſuffered to go out through his negligence, 
ſun he was. to be puniſhed with death. Theſe 
off, idolatrous people believed, that when it thun - 
hite- dered it was their 12 prieſt called Nive, 
nent entertaining bimſelf with their god Percun- | 


* 


rence, with a move- | 


| ms, and upon this perſuaſion fell down to the 
ground in adoration to him; petitioning him 
for ſeaſ»nable weather, to make their ground 
fruitful. 5 
PERCUSSION (in Phy/icks) the imprefli- 
on a body makes in lit a ſtriking upon 
another 3 or the ſhock or collifion of two 
bodies, which concurring, alter the motion of 
each other, | . 
PER'DO:TE (among the antient inhabi- 
tants of Pruſſia) a deity, for whom the ma- 
ners and fithetmen had a particular venera- 
tion, becauſe 
over the fea, | 
They repreſented this deity by an angel 
of a vaſt bigneſs ſtanding upon the waters, 
and turning the winds which way he pleaſed ; 
before they went a fiſhing they offered to him 
facrifices of fiſh, covering their tables with 
the ſame, and eating the remains'of what 


| was offered, and alſo drinking very freely 3 


after which their prieſt, whom they. called 
MING took obſervation of the winds, and 
told them the day and place where they ſhould 
have good fiſhing. © BY 
_PERDVUFE, loft, forlorn, Fr. 4 
PERFECT. (perfectus, Lat. parfait, Fr.) 
1. Complete, conſummate, Bube 5 neither 
defective, nor redundant. „** 
We count thoſe things perfe7, which want 
nothing requiſite for the end, whereto they 
were inſtituted. _. * WES: 
2. Folly informed; fully ſkilful, 
Within a ken our army lies; | 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 


Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as 
„„ Shateſpeare. 
3. Pure, blameleſs, clear, immaculare. 


God. Deut. viii. | 
To PERFECT {(perfcio, Lat. parfaire, F. 
1. to finiſh, „ to co! 5 1 
bring to its due ſtate. RY EE 
It we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us, and his love isperfeffed in us. 1 Jobs iv. 12. 
Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at 
once, left by variety you confound them, and 
ſo perſect none. Locle. . : 
2. To make ſkilful, to inſtruct fully. 
PERFECT A (with ſome Writers) 
one born or produced by uniyocal generation, 
in oppoſition to inſets, which they ſuppoſe 
to be produced by equivocal generation. 
PERFECT Numbers (Matbemat.)] are ſuch 
numbers whoſe aliquot, or even parts taken 
all together, will 'exaQtly make the whole 
number, as 6 and 28, Sc. for of 6 the half 
is 3, the third part. 2, and the fixth part 1, 
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they believed that he preſided 


Thou ſhall be perfe# with the Lord thy 


which added together make 6; and it hath 

no more aliquot parts in whole numbers: ſo 

28 has theſe even parts, 14 the half, 7 the 

fourth, 4 the ſeventh, and 2 the fourteenth, 

and 1, which added together make 28, and 

therefore 175 ſe of which _- 
» % 


> 


Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 


* 


| Felt number chere are but 10 betweeri 1, and 


- 10000000000, _. | 
© Mſolute PERFECTION, is that wherein 
all imperfection is excluded, ſuch as is that of 
God, or ſecundum uid, and in its kind. 
_.... Effenttal PERFECTION, is the poſſeſſion 
of all the eſſential attributes, or of all the 
parts neceſſary to the integrity of a ſubſtance. 
TY 1 PERFECTION, the ſame 
as Natural. | 
__ Natural PERFECTION, is that whereby 
a thing has all its powers or faculties, and 
© thoſe too in their full vigour; all its parts 
both principal and ſecundary; and thoſe in 
their | wh proportion, conſtitution, &c. ; 
Moral PERFECTION, is an eminent de- 
_ gree of virtue or moral goodneſs, to which 
men arrive by frequently repeated acts of be- 
nefice, piety, &c. | 
_ _ Phyſical PERFECTION. See Natural 
Perfection : | 
. Tranſcendental PERFECTION, the ſame 
as Natural, | 


PERFID'IA (in Mie] an 


EP a 


affectation of 
doing always the ſame thing, of continuing 
the ſame motion, the ſame ſong, the ſame 
paſſage, the ſame figures of notes. Tal. 
PERFLATILE (perflarilis, L.) eaſy to be 
blown thro' by the wind. So 
NR! . PERFORATED (in Heral- 
"1 dry) i. e. bored thorough. The 
armoiiſts uſe it to expreſs the 
paſſing or penetrating of one 
ordinary (in part) thro' ano- 
ther: As be bears, Argent, a 
3 Bend. Ermine perforated thro 
« Chevron, Gulet. See the eſcutcheon. 
PER- FORCE (par-force, F.) by force or 
violence. | 15 
PERFUNC'TORINESS (of perfunctorius, 
L.) a ſlight, careleſs way of doing any thing. 
PERGUBRIES (among the ancient inha- 
bitants of Pruſſa and Lithuania) a deity to 
whom they aſcribed the care of the fruits of 
the earth; to whom they made a feaſt on 
the 22d of March, and met together in a 


Houſe, where they had prepared a horn or e 


two of beer, where the ſacrificer having ſung 
hymns in the praiſe of that god, and filled 
a bowl full of this liquor, took it in his 
teeth, drank it off, and threw the bowl over 
| bis head, without touching it with his hands; 
which he alſo repeated ſeyeral times, in ho- 
nour of other deities whom he invoked by 
their names, praying for a good harveſt. 

All the company did the ſame, ſinging the 


2 


"OV 
PERIGRUNARY (perigrinarizt, I.. j 3 
monk in the ancient monaſteries, whoſe of- 
fice was to receive or entertain ſtrangers or 
viſitors. 5 
PERI OD (in Printing) a character whete- 
with the periods of diſcourſe are terminated 
thus (.) called a full point. 1 
PERI OD (in Chronology) an epocha or in- 
terval of time by which the years are account - 
ed ; or the feries of years whereby in different 
nations, and on different occaſions, time is 
meaſured. ] pig 
PERIODYVICK (perftodicus, L. megiodind;, 
| * } of or pertaining to, or that has its pe- 
riod. 
PERIODICK Diſeaſes, ſuch as decline and 
riſe again with ſimilar ſymptoms alternately, 
PERIODICK (with Grammarians) a term 
apply'd to a ſtyle or diſcourſe that has num- 
10 or which conſiſts of juſt and artful pe- 
riods. ; 
PERIOPHT HAL'MIUM (of reel, about, 
and oN fg, Gr. the eye) a thin ſkin which 
birds can draw over their eyes to defend them 
without ſhutting their eye-lids, - 
 PERIPATET'ICK 8 ſyſtem 
of philoſophy taught and eſtabliſhed by 4riſ- 
totle, and maintained by his followers. 
PERIPATETICRKS (malie, of 
wigitwealiw, Gr. to walk ahout ; becauſe they 
uſed to diſpute walking in the place at Atben 
called Lyceum) a ſect of philoſophers, the 


praiſes of the god Pergubries, and ſpending the 
| reſt of the day in feaſting and mirth. 
PERICARDIAR in Phyfick) an epithet 
tiven to worms generated in the heart. 
PERICAR'PUS (with Botani/ts) a pellicle 
or thin membrane encompaſſing the fruit or 


grain of a plant, 
PERICNEMIA (of reg, about, and 


j um, Gr. the Tits the Parts about the 


is, 


* 


ö 
followers of Ariſtotie, as Theophraſtus, Cra - b 
tippus, &Cc. | 5 1 p 
PERIPE/TIA (of wmepiwelng,) Gr. falling c 
into a difterent ſtate) that part of a tragedy i 
wherein the action is turned, the plot unra- 2 
velled, and the whole concludes. - n 
PERIPHRASTICALLY, by way of pe- v 
riphrafis. "0 — CI. 
PERJURY (Perjurum) is a ſwearing falſe- i 
| ly, 3 and Gill, in a "way. man- in 
ner, eſpecially before magiſtrates by law ap- 
pointed to adminiſter oaths, | | tir 
The Romans puniſhed perjury by throwing eq 
the perjured perſon headlong from the Tar- 31 
ian rock. Bp EN He | Iyi 
The Greeks ſet a mark of infamy upon per- pre 
jured perſons; but afterwards in the times wh 
of Chriſtianity, ſuch as ſwore falſely upon a li 
the goſpels, were to have their tongue cut out. 9 
Among the Turks, a perjured perſon is led N 
thro* the city in his ſhirt, riding on an aſs, caw 
with his face to the tail, holding it in his 1 
band, his face and ſhoulders being daubed with ſuit 
the ordure of guts, and other garbage; af- of ri 
terwards burnt on the cheek and forehead; whi, 
and is for ever after rendered uncapable of be- I 
ing a witneſs in any cauſe whatſoever. Chri 
PER/[IWINKLE {in Heraldry) has been bled 
made uſe of by the inventors of the new way end. 
of blazon by flowers and herbs, inſtead of Pi 
metals and colours to ſupply the wora Azure. ſon 
r (ef permanent, L.) Ari 
eb G M SE : 
7 a | PER me 
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 PERME/ABLE (permeabilis, L.] that may 

e paſſed through. 5 

PERMISSION, a permitting, granting 
leave or liberty. ; 

- PERMISSION (with Rbetoricians) a figure 
when the orator profeſſes to have delivered the 
whole matter, and to leave all to the judg- 
ment and diſcretion of the auditors, 

PERMIS'SIVE, of or pertaining to per- 
miſſion, 

A PERMIT", a note ſo called, given 
by the ſeller to the buyer of French brandy, 


& Co | 4 
 PERMUTA'TIONS of Nuantities (in 
Algebra) the changes, alterations, or different 
eombinations of any number of quantities. 

PERNICIOUSNESS (of pernicious, L.) 
miſchievouſneſs. 

PERPENDIC'ULAR (with Aftron.) when 
any ſtar is Vertical, i. e. right over our heads, 
it is ſaid to be perpendicular, becauſe its beams 
fall directly upon us. : 
A right Line is ſaid to be PERPENDICU- 
LAR to a plane, when it is perpendicular 
to all the lines it meets with in that plane. 

PERPENDIC/ULARNESS 7 (of perpen- 
 PERPENDICULAR'ITY [ dicularis, 
LY quality of falling directly down right. 

 PERPENDIC'ULARNESS Z of Plants, 

PERPENDICULAR/ITY F for though 
the generality of plants riſe a little crooked, 

et the ſtems ſhoot up perpendicularly, and 
the roots fink down perpendicularly ; even 
they that come out of the ground in- 
clined, or are diverted out of the perpendicu- 
ter by any violent means, ſtraiten themſelves 
again, and recover their perpendicularity, by 
making a ſecond contrary bend, or elbow, 
without rectifying the firſt. 1 
PERPETUAL Motion (in Mechan.) a mo- 
tion which is ſupply'd from itſelf, without 
the intervention o! any external cauſe. 

PERPETUALNESS (perpetuitas, L.) con- 
tinuance without interruption, everlaſtingneſs, 
endleſneſs, 8 

PER'RON (with Archite#s) a ſtair - caſe 
lying open on the outfide of the build ing, 


properly the ſteps in the front of a building, EI 


which lead into the firſt ſtory, when raiſed 
a little above the level of the ground. 


PERRUKE' a ſet of falſe hair, curl'd 
PERRUQUE' and ſew'd together on a 
cawl. © | , 


PERSECUTION, any unjuſt or violent 
ſuit or oppreſſion; eſpecially upon the account 
of religion, any pain, affliction, inconvenience, 


which a perſon deſignedly inflits on another. 


PERSEVE'RANCE (with Divines) a 
Chriſtian virtue, whereby perſons are ena- 


bled to perſiſt in the way ot ſalvation to the 


end, 

PER'SEUS (according to the Poets) the 
ſon of Jupiter and Danae, the daughter of 
Acrijius, king of the Argives, who when he 
came of age had winged ſandals, an helmet 


, 


; 


ö 


ö 


— 


and ſword given him by Mercury, and a bra - 
zen ſhield covered with the ſkin of the goat 
called Zgis, given him by Minerva. He 
was a ſtout champion, his firſt adventure was 
a voyage againft the Gorgons, who were three 
fifters, Meduſa, Stheno, and Euriale, ho are 
ſaid to have had but one eye among them all, 
and ſnakes inſtead of hair; and that on whome- 
ſoe ver they look d, he was turned into ſtone. 
But Perſeus's ſhield had this quality, that his 
looking upon that would ſave him from the 
injury of that eye. And he ſetting upon 
Meduſa when ſhe and all her ſnakes were 
aſleep, cut off her head and placed it in his 
ſhield, with which he turned Atlas, king of 
Mauritania, and many others, into ſtone; he 
afterwards delivered Andromeda from the. 
monſter that was ready to devour her. This 
Perſeus is ſaid to have been a king of the My- 
cenians, about A. M. 2640, who cut off 
head of a certain harlot, of ſuch exquiſite 
beauty, that all that ſaw her were enamoured 
even to ſtupefaction, which gave riſe to the 
fable of turning them into tones. See Me- 
duſa, Gorgon and Phorci, 8 : 
PER/SICK Order (in Arcbitecture) is where 
the bodies of men ſerve inſtead of columns to 
ſupport the entablature; or rather the columns 
themſelves are in that form, That which 
gave riſe to this cuſtom, was, Pauſanius hav- 
ing defeated the rh ng the Lacedæmonians 
erected trophies of the arms of their enemies 
in token of their victory, and then repre- 
ſented the Perfians under the figures of ſlaves 
ſupporting their porches, arches, or houſes. 
PER/SONABLE (in Law) enabled to 
maintain plea in court; as ſuch a foreigner 
was lately made perſonable by A of Parlia- 
ment; alſo being in a capacity to take any 
thing granted or given. 8 
PERSONAL Adian (in Lao) is an action 
levied directly and ſolely againſt the perſon, 
in oppoſition to a real or mixed action. 
PERSONAL Goods (in Law) are thoſe 


| which confift in moveables, &c. which every 


perſon has in his own diſpoſal, in oppofition 
to lands and tenements, which are called rea 
ate, 

PERSONALNESS, the abſtract of perſo- 
nal, the property of being a diſtin perſon. 

PERSONALI'ZING 7 the feigning a per- 

PERSON'IFYING F ſon, or the attrigf 
buting a perſon to an inanimate being; or the 
giving it the form, ſentiments and language of 
a perſon ; thus the poets have perſonified all 
the paſſions, virtues and vices, by making 
divinities of them. 

PERSPECTIVE Plane, is a glaſs, or 
other tranſparent ſurface, ſappoſed to be 
placed between the eye and the object perpen - 
dicular to the horizon, unleſs the contrary 
be ſly mentioned. | 

PERSPECTIVE, is alſo uſed for a kind of 
picture or painting in gardens, and at the 
a XY" ries, defigned to deceive the ne 

12 
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y repreſenting the con n of an alley, 
9 landſkip, or the like. 
PERSPICACIOUSNESS (perſpicacitas, 
L.) quickneſs of ſight or apprehenſion. 
TO gi eee (perſuades, 1 
F.) 1. To bring to any particular opinion. 
* Let a man be . perſuaded of the 
advantages of virtue, yet, till he hungers 
and thirſts after righteouſneſs, his Will will 
not be determined to any action in purſuit of 
this confeſſed great good. Locke. 5 
Men ſhou d ſeriouſly per ſu ade themſelves 
that they have here no abiling place, but 
are only in their paſſage to the heavenly Je- 
ruſalem. Wake's Prep. for Death. 
2. To influence by argument, or expoſtula- 


8 * 


tion. 
Pierſua on ſeems: rather applicable to the 


paſſions, and argument to the reaſon, But 
this is not always obſerved. 


- PERSUADER;, one who. influences by 


perſuaſion, an importunate adviſer. 
He ſoon mov d : 

By ſuch perſuaders as are held upright. 
r f 77 Daniel's Civil War. 


3 Hunger and thirſt at once, 
Pow'rful perſuaders!, quicken d at the ſcent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me fo 1 * 
a 5 lon, 


* A PERSUA'SIVE, a diſcourſe or argu» 
ment that tends to perſuilde. 
© PERSULT A'TION, a leaping or ſkip- 
ping over, as friſky cattle do in the fields. - 
PERT/NESS (of appert, F. and neſs) briſk - 
neſs, livelineſs, ſmartneſs in talk. | 
- PER!TICZE, perchers, large ſconces or 
candlefticks for tapers or lights, which were 
ſet on the altars in churches. 2 
©- PERTIN'GENCE (of pertingens, L.) a 
reaching to. 
PER VICA/CIOUSNESS (of perwicax, L. 
and neſs) ftubbornneſs. - - | 
PESADE “ 
PESATE { of a horſe, that in lifting or 
raifing his ſore- quarters, keeps his hind- legs 
upon the ground without ftiriing ; ſo that he 
makes no time with bis haunches, till his 
fore · legs reach the ground, Y {4 
” PES'SOMANCY | (w*ooopariice, Gr.) a 
Fort of divination by putting lots into a veſſel 
and drawing them out, having firſt made ſup- 
plication to the gods to direct them, and be- 
1s drawn, they made conjeftures trom the 
characters marked on them what ſhould bap- 
n. 
10 PESTILENTIALNESs (of peftilentiel, F. 
and neſt) plaguyneſs, peſtilent quality, 
 PES'TLE (of Port) the extremity or bone 
of x leg. - 3 | 
_ PE'TALIM (petaliſmus, L.) a kind of 
exile among the ancients; or a baniſhment 
For the term of 5 years. 


PeMLous, having flower leaves. 
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e b. 3 gnodion |”: PETRESICENCE, a petrifylng or becom- 


| ped like a ſu- 


' PETARD, p 
is an engine 
of metal, ſha- 


gar loaf, or 
high-crown'd - 
hat, made for 
breaking open 
gates, draw- 
bridges, bar- | - 

riers, &c, its length is 7 or $ inches, the 
diameter of the mouth is 5 inches, and that 
at bottom one and a half z the thickneſs of 
metal at the neck is half an inch, and that 
of the breech 12 or 15 ; its charge of pow- 
der is 5 pound, or thereabouts, and it weighs 
about 55 or 60. There are much larger and 
ſtronger petards, and there are likewiſe ſmal- 
ler, The firſt are employ'd in breaking open 
firong reinforced gates, and the laſt ſuch ay 


can make but ſmall refiflance, 


When the Perard is loaded with powder, 
it is put upon a ſtrong piece of plank, covered 


| with a plate of iron on the outſide, which 


covels the Ouverture, being hollowed a little 


For the purpoſe z the place where they join 


is done over with Wag, Pitch, Ro/in, &c. to 
inſorce the effect. This being done, it is 
carried to the place deſigned to be blown up, 
where joining the plank exactly to the gate, 
the Petard is ftayed behind and fired by a 
Fuſee, that the Petardeer may have time to 
get off. They are ſometimes uſed in Counter- 


Mines, to break thro' into the enemies Gal- 


leries to diſappoint their mines. 

PETE (tus, L.) combuſtible earth, dug 
up in ſmall pieces for fuel, . | 

St, 80 ad vincula. See Gule of Au- 


ul, : | 
St. PETER's Fiſp, a ſort of ſea-fiſh. 


PET!'ICOAT (perir-cote, F.] a woman's 
veſtment. 12 
PEIVTIONARY, of or pertaining to 2 


tition. 


ing ſtone. ; | 
PETREFAC'TION (in Phyfology) the 
action of converting fluids, woods, Other 
matters into ſtone,” L. : 
PETRIf CK (perrificus, L.) turning or 
growing ia ſtone, by | 
PETROJOAN'NITES, the followers of 
Peter Fobn, or Peter the ſon of Fobn, who 
lived in the 12th century ; one of whoſe opi- 
nions was, that he alone had the underſtand- 
ing of the true ſenſe wherein the Apoſtle: 
preached the goſpel. _ IE 
 PETROL/A'UM {of wilga, a rock, and 
oleum, L. oil) a certain oil that diſtils or 
flows out of a rock. 
_PETTEVA (in Muſick) the art of making 
2 juſt diſcernment of ranging or combining 
all manner of ſounds among themſelves, ſo a5 


they may produce their effect. 2 
— err. 


E- 


* PET'TISHNESS (prob. of depis, F. and 
weſs) aptneſs to be diſpleaſed or any: 
PETITIT Petit, F.) little, ſmally in- 
conſidera ble. | ; 
PETTY Treaſon (in Law) the crime of 
a clergyman's killing his prelate, a child his 
parent, a wife her huſband, a ſervant his 
maſter. 1 
PEWTERER (of peauter, Du.) a maker 


of pewter veſſels, : , 

ER”. PEWTERERS, were 
| incorporated Ann. 1482. 
Their armorial enfigns 
are, Azure on a chevron 
Or, between three croſs 
bars , as many 
roſes gules, the creſt two 
arms holding a pewter 
" diſh proper ; the ſup- 
porters two ſea horſes per feſs or and argent. 
The motto, In God is all my truſt, It is the 
16th company ; their hall is fituate on the 
weſt fide of Lime-Street, Londen. 
PHAE'TON, a 
2 great aftrologer, applied himſelf to ſtudy the 
courſe of the ſun. It happened in his time, 


—— 


that Taly was ſo violently ſcorched with ex- 


ceſſive t, that the earth was barren for 
many years after: from hence the poets took 
occaſion to uſher in this fable, that Phacton, 
the ſon of Sol, by Clymene, having obtained 
of his father to drive the chariot of the ſun 
for one day, ſet on fire the earth and ſky; 
for w 3 ſtruck him with a thundeg- 
bolt, and tumbled him into the river Po in 
Jtaly; and that his ſiſters, the Heliades, be- 
wailing his deftiny, were transformed into 
Poplar-trees to adorn the banks, and their 
tears were turned into amber, 
PHALEU'CIAN Verſe (ſo called of Phaleus 
tus] a verſe of eleven ſyllables. 
PHALLO!PHORI (of CAN, of S 
ze, a ſkin, and pygw, co bear, Gr.) certain 
mimicks who ran about the ſtreets crowned 
with ivy, cleathed in ſheep's ſkins, and 
having their faces ſmutted, bearing baſkets of 
various herbs, dancing in honour of Bacchus. 
PHAN'TASM 2 (ieh, Gr. fan- 
PHAN'TOM & tame, F.) an object per- 
eeived by an external ſenſe, aad retained in 
the faney; an apparition, a ghoſt; alſo an 


idle conceit, | 


PHARISEES (DY WY of WND Heb. he 
ſeparated) a ſect of the Jetus, who ſprung up 
in Judea, long before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, and St. Jerome ſays, that the authors 
of it were Samat and Hillel, q 

They faſted on the ſecond and fifth days of 
the week ; placed thorns at the bottom of 
their robes, that they might prick their 
legs as they walked along; lay upon boards 


covered with flint ſtones, and tyed thick cords K 


about their waſte. But they did not all nor 
always obſerve theſe mortifications, 


prince of the Ligurians, | 


| 
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They 
quired, and gave the thirtieth and fiftieth part 
of their fruits; but they added voluntary fa- 
crifices to thoſe that were enjoined, and ap- 
peared very exact in the performance of their 
VOWS, 5 

But pride marred all their actions, becauſe 
the only end they propoſed was to gain upon 
the eſteem of the people, and the reputation 
of being ſaints. | - 

They coveted the chief ſeats at feafts 

and aſſemblies, that they might be eſteemed 
as infallible teachers and doctors of the law, 
which they had abominably corrupted by their 
tr aditions. . ; ? 

As to the doctrines they profeſſed ; they 
attributed the event of all things to deſtiny, 
tho* they endeavoured to make the liberty of 
the actions of the will to accord therewith z 
they were ſo far Pythagoreans as to believe the 
trapſmigration of the ſoul, eſpecially of thoſe 
of virtuous perſons, ſuppoſing the reſt to be 


always in torment. 


They were alſo much addicted to aftrology, 
Sc. The Taimud reckons up ſeven ſefts of 


Phariſees. 
1. The Sichemites, who were proſelytes 
for the ſake of intereſt. | 12 
2. The Lame or Immoveable, who were 
ſo called on account of their ſeeming ſo much 


taken up with meditation, that they were 


like thoſe that had loſt the uſe of their legs, 
or were transformed into ſtatues. 1 
3. Phe Stumblers, ſo called from their 


| going with their eyes ſhut, for fear they ſhould 
ſee a woman, and by this means often run 


againſt poſts, walls, &c. 


4. Enquirers, i. e. after what was ne- 


ceſſary to be done. | 

- 5. The Mortars, ſo called becauſe they 
wore a high crowned hart, in the ſhape of a 
mortar, that their eyes might be kept from 


wandering, and that they might be fixed upon 


the ground, or elſe look ftrait before them. 
6. The Lovers, ſo called becauſe they pre- 


tended to be governed in all their actions, by 
| the love of virtue only. | 


7. The Timerous or Fearful, whoſe actions 
all proceed from the laviſh principles of fear, 
and their principal regard was to the negative 
principles only, | 

By theſe praQtiſes, and their great ſhew of 
exaQtneſs in performing all their vows, they 
grew very much in the _ of the popu- 
lace, as perſons of great ſanity igiong 
which A chem up ſo with pride, . 
looked with an eye of contempt upon 
others, as meer cait-offs from God's favour. 

PHARMACEUTICAL { gaguantihaic, 


of pdlgjpanxey, a medicine, and oxie, Gr. to 


prepare) of or pertaining to pharmacy, or the 
PHA'ROS ($a of e, light, and 
0287, Gr. to ſee) a ſmall iſland near the port 
of Alexandria in Egypt, where, in _— 
EY 8, 


not only tithes, as the law re- 
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Games, ftood a high and ſtately tower, rec- 
40g with the ſeven wonders of the world. 
t is reported to have been built ſquare, in 
Height zoo cubits, upon four pillars of glaſs, 
eſembling crabs.  Prolſemy Pbiladeſpbus is 
1510 to have expended 800 talents in build - 
ing it. At night it had a fire at the top to 
ve warning to pilots, that they might ſhun 
the danger of the coafts. Hence all ſuch 
towers are called Pharos's. 
PHARYNGOT!/OMY (Sag ke, of 


Een, and rh, Gr. to cut) the ſame as 
r | 


ngetom . & 
HA'RVNX erk, Gr.) the upper 
opening of the Ozſephagus, or gullet, at the 
mouth of the ſtomach, or ſituate at the 
bottom of the fauces, conſiſting of three 
ir of muſcles. | 
PHA'SIS (of eie, Gr.) an appearance. 

PHENICOP!'TER (phenicopterus, L.) a 
red nightingale, ; . 

PHE'NIX, a moſt rare bird, and the only 
one of its ſpecies, of which many wonderful 
things are related. It is ſaid that jt lives ſe- 

eral ages, and that then is renewed again 

m its own aſhes. 5 

The Rabbint ſay, that all the birds having 
complyed with the firſt woman, and eaten of 
the forbidden fruit along with her, the pbeniæ 
only would not eat of it, from whence it ob- 
rained a kind of immortality. For after 
2000 years a fire proceeds out of the phenix's 
neſt and conſumes it; but in ſuch manner, 
that there remains as it were an egg, from 
whence the bird is: 7ain renewed and produced. 
Others ſay, that being arrived at the age of 
1000 years, it plucks off its own feathers 
and dies of mere decay of nature: but it 
ſoon is produced again from its own body, and 
returns to life. 


The Naturalifts, who have ſpoke of this 


bird, ſay things of it that are altogether in- 
credible. | 3 

It is a bird, as they ſay, of the bigneſs of an 
eagle, whoſe head is creſted with a moſt beay- 
tiful tuft, and the feathers of its neck are 
gilded, and thoſe of its tail purple with car- 
nation down, _. | 

There is but one of theſe in the world at a 
time. According to ſome it lives 500 years, 
according to others 1000, Some make 
its life 700 years; Pliny but 660, Hefiod 
fays, the pbenix lives as long as nine ravens, 
and the ravens as long as nine men or nine 
generations of men. | 1 

Tacitus ſays, that it was related in his time, 
that the firſt that had been ſeen in Egypt ap- 
peared in the time of Seſeſtris, the ſecond un · 
der Ama ſis, and the third under Pfolomy 
Euer gete. | „ 

Pliny ſays, that a pbenix was brought to 
Roe under the reign of the emperor Claudiut, 
n the year 800 from the foundation of Rome; 
that it was ſhewn in the aſſembly of the ſenate; 
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| but Pury fays, no body doubted but this U 


falſe. 1 | 5 
It is ſaid, that when the time of its reno- 
vation approaches, it builds itſelf a funeral 
pile of branches of ſweet-ſcented trees, upon 
which it fits down and dies. 
From its bones and marrgw there is firſt 
produced a worm, which as it grows takes the 
form of a bird, Which when it is grown up, 
takes up the aſhes of its parent and carri 
them into Armenia, or into Arabia, an 
places them upon the altar of the ſun, 
Herodotus ſays, it carries the body of its 
parent embalmed in a maſs of myrrh, which it 
depoſits in the temple of Hieropolis in Egypt. 
A PHE'NIX ( Hieroglyphically) was pic- 
tured to ſignify a reformation, or the refur- 
rection, becauſe it riſes out of its aſhes, when 
it has been conſumed by the violence of the 
ſun's beams, as is reported. 
' PHEONS (in Heraldry) the 
bearded heads of darts, 7. e. 
made in the form of a fiſh- 
hook, that when they have 
entred, cannot be drawn out 
without enlarging the wound 
inciſion, See the eſcutcheon. 
PHILAN'THROPIST ( ανe, of 
b, and a19gwnr®-, Gr. man) a lover of 
mankind, es 
PHILELEUTHERIT'A e th of 
beta, the love, and ixus tgia, Gr. liberty) 
love of liberty 5 : 
PHILISTO/RICU S ($Mirogrn®-, of $1: 
NO. and irogia, Gr. hiſtory ) a lover of 
hiſtory. | 
PHILIZERS. See Filazers. TR 
PHILO (of $:@-, Gr. a friend or lover) 
uſed in compoſition of ſeveral words iq, 


_PHILOLOGER ($:a0)0y/0-, Gr.) one 
whoſe chief ſtudy is language, a grammarian, 


> 


* 


a eritick. 8 | 
Pbilologers and critical diſcourſes, who look 
beyond the ſhell and obvious exteriors ' of 
things, will not be angry with our narrower 
ons. Ss 4 
PHILOLOGICAL, critical, grammatical. 
Studies, called pbilolagical, are hiftory, lan- 
guage, grammar, rhetorick, poeſy and cri- 
ticiſm. ; = ; | Watts. 
He who pretends to the learned profeſſions, 
if he doth not ariſe to be a critick himſelf 
in pbilological matters, ſhould frequently con- 
verſe wich dictionaries, paraphraſts, commen - 
tators, or other criticks, Which may relieve. 
any difficulties, - Watts. 
PHILO!'LOGIST (philologus, L. $420Mr 
., of $ix®-, and a4y@-, Gr. a word) a 
lover of letters or languages, a humaniſt. - 
 PHILOL!/OGY (Ae, Gr.) a ſcience, 
or rather an aſſemblage of ſciences, conſiſt: 
ing of grammar, rhetorick, poetry, ant qui- 
ties, hiſtory, criticiſm, or à kind of univer; 
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- 44} literature converſant abòut all the ſciences, 
= riſe, progreſs, authors, &c, which the 
French call I Lettres. | | 

PHILOM | 

PHILOMELA $ dhe nightingale. | 
Times drives the flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 

And pbilomel becometh dumb, Shakeſp. 

PHILOSOPHEME, (q$i\o50p1wa, Gr.) 
principle of reaſoning, theorem, 

PHILOS/OPHERS Store, the great ob · 
je& of alchymy, a long ſought for preparation, 
which will tranſmute impurer metals, as tin, 
lead and copper, into gold and ſilver. 

Natura! PHILOSOPHERS, are reckoned 
of four ſorts, | | | 

1. Thoſe who have delivered the proper - 
ties of natural bodies, under geometrical and 
numerical bodies; as the Phyrhagoreans and 
Platoniſts, | | 5 

2. The Peripateticks, who explained the 
nature of things by matter, form and privation, 
by elementary and occult qualities; by ſympa- 
thies, anti patbies, faculties; attractions, &c. 
But theſe did not ſo much endeavour to find 
out the true reaſons and cauſes of things, as 
to give them proper names and terms, ſo that 
their phyſicks is a kind of Merapbyſic ts. 

3. Experimental Ph 0 qu who by fre- 
quent and well-made t and experiments, 
as by chymiſtry, Cc. ſought into the natures 
and cauſes of things: and to theſe almoſt 
all our diſcoveries and improvements are due, 

4. Mechanical Philoſophers, who explicate 
all the phenomena of nature by matter and 
motion; by the texture of their bodies, and 
the figure of their parts; by Muvia, and 
other ſubtile particles, & c. and in ſhort, would 
account for all effects and phenomena by the 

known and eſtabliſhed Jaws of motion and me- 
chanicks; and theſe in conjunction with ex- 
perimental ones, are the only true Philoſepbers, 

PHILOSOPH'ICAL (,, Gr.) of 
or pertaining to philoſophy, ' © * 2 

PHILOSOPHICAL Egg (in Cbym.) a 
thin glaſs veſſel in the ſhape of an egg, having 
a long neck or ſtem, and uſed in. digeſtions 
that take up a confiderable time. 1 

To PHILOSOPHIZE (Pbileſopbare, L. 
of q1X:gopiCuv, Gr.) to play the philoſopher; 
to diſpute or argue like a philoſopher ; 


pen began to form philoſophical fe AT 

or teach it publickly ; who held that there 
were four elements, and afferted a plurality -/ 
of worlds, and as to the ſoul of man, &c. 
that it was of an rial nature; and as to the 
deity, that the figure of it was round, and 
that he was an intelligent, wiſe and eternal 
Being, and that he faw and heard every 
thing, but did not uſe the faculty of reſpira- 
tion. Bos oa 

Parmenides his ſcholar, who ſucceeded him, 
held but two elements, viz. earth and fire, 
and aſſerted that the earth was of a ſpheri- 
* hanging in the centre of the unk- 
verſe. 

Meliſſus, Zeno and Eleates, his ſcholars, 
differed. Meliſſus maintained that the uni- 
verſe was infinitely extended and without 
motion; and Zeno, that there was a plurality 
of worlds, denied a vacuum, taught that ge- 
neration conſiſted of the four prime qualities, 
and that the ſoul emerged from a particular 
compoſition of thoſe ingredients, &c. | 

And ſo one notion ſprung from another, 
till they came ſo effectually to loſe themſelves 
in the vaſt abyſs of conjectures, as at laſt to 
affirm that the world was eternal; and thav 
there was no other being- or ſupreme deity, 
but 25 they call nature, or the ſoul of the 
world. | | 

But the moderns have pretty well ſhook off 
the yoke of ſervilely following Ariſtatle and 
others of the ancients, who when they could 
not account for any phænomenon, were wont 
to attribute it to occult qualities, in order to 
ſcreen their own ignorance; but the noble 
inventions and experiments of the two laſt 
centuries, have ſet us upon a much better 
footing than before, as to many Phenomena, 
which the ancients had no proper way of ac- 
counting for. | 

PHILOSOPHY, the firſt that we find 
ſtudied philoſophy were the Egyptians, to 
which they gave ſo great an air of myſtery, 
'that the deople did it reverence as they did 
their religion. For the prieſts, out of deſign 


to ſurpaſs the capacity of the vulgar, and 


diſtinguiſh themſelves from the multitude, 
veiled their obſervations under figures and 
hieroglyphicks. Bur as they had no way of 
communicating but tradition, and were not 


to confider ſome object of our knowledge, exa- very ready to communicate it to ſtrangers, ſo 


mine its properties, aud the phenomena it ex- 
hibits ; to inquire into the cauſes or effects, 
and the laws thereof, according to the nature 
and reaſon of things, in order to the improve- 
ment of knowledge. e 
 PHILOS!OPHY (pbrloſophia, L. pe- 
pia, of ie, to love, and copia, Gr. wiſ- 
dom) the knowledge or ſtudy of nature 
or morality, founded on reaſon or experience. 
Natural PHILOSOPHY, It is not to be 
doubted but that the ſtudy of nature begun 
{yon after the creation z but the moſt early 


accounts we pave of it ſay, chat Argu- 


we have little certain knowledge what their 


| philoſophy was; the Grecian philoſophers 


were the firſt that communicated and left be- 
hind them to poſterity, any ſuch pieces of 
philoſophy, as would give any clear know- 
ledge of their principles and enquiries. Thoſe 
that applied themſelves to the ftudy of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, in order to 
diſtinguiſh their periods and revolutions, and 
to form the firſt draught of an univerſal! ſyſ- 
tem, and to diſcern the obliquity of the 
ecliptick, and lay open the ſecrets of natural 
i ; , Anaza- 


FO were Thats, Anaximander 
þ ” % ; 5 
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gr Heraclitns, Hippeerates, Demeriea, 


Empedecles, and Arche two great 
founders of philoſophy were TBales in Greece, 
©. Socrates and Plato were indebted to Thales 
For moſt of their fine notions, Tbaler was 
the firſt who began to reduce the confuſed 
ideas of his predeceſſors into ſome method and 
order, and Socrates traced out the plan of 
logick and morality, and ſypplied principles 
to phyſicks. Plato was the diſciple of So- 
cretes, and laid down the plan of moral phi- 
Tofophy + he firſt taught, that true philoſo- 
phy confiſted more in fidelity and 'conftancy, 
2 Faſtice and fincerity, and the love of our 
duty, than on a great knowledge and capaci- 
* Ariftotle was diſciple to Plato, and was 
| firſt that collected the various parts of 
E in order to caſt them into a regu- 
lar ſyſtem, and was by that means, and his 
vaſt diſcoveries, the moſt ſerviceable of all 
the ancients to philoſophy in the general. 
After Ariſfotle s time philoſophy degene- 
rated, and the purity of its firſt originals were 
"corrupted by the multitudes of ſets of philo- 
Jophers that ſprung up. For, as Pere Ragin 
_ ſays, Zeno's ſchool was filled with falſe vir- 
tues, Epicurus's with real vices, Philoſophy 
| became impious under Diagerat, impudent un- 
der Diogenes, ſelfiſh under Democrates, railing 
under Lycon, voluptuous under Metrodorus, 
fantaſtical under Crates, drolling under Me- 
mippus, libertine under Pyrrbo, litigious under 
Cleantbes, turbulent under Archefilaus, and 
inconſtant under Lacbides. In ſhort, philo- 
ſophy became abandoned to all the extrava- 
gancies that can enter in the mind of man to 
Imagine. The old Platonick ſchool was by 
the new debaſed into the tribe of Scepricks and 
Pyrrhonians, whoſe profeſſion was to doubt 
of every thing; and after the death of Tbeo- 
Sbraſtus, the order of Peripateticks cooled 
very much in their application to natural 
things, preferring the purſuit of eloquence 
to them: t hus philoſophy declined in Greece. 
But after the death of Alexander, the kings 
of yt and Pergamus became encou- 
ragers of learning; and after one of the 
Prolemy*s had baniſhed the profeſſors of phi- 
loſophy from Alexandria, they returned to 
Greece, and the Romans beginning then to 
flouriſh, there was. a ſhort Jucid interval of 
learning at . wo ache Panæ- 
tius, Polybius, Carneades, Clitomac Apol. 
loni us, = Milo. : ice 
Athens being at that time the academy for 
all the Roman youth of quality, from thence 
the Romans fetched their philoſophy, The 
firſt of the Romans that explained their philo- 
ſopby in writing, was Lacretius; alſo Teren- 
tius Varro, Quintillian, and Cicero. Toward 
the latter end of the reign of Auguſtus, Pro- 
lemy of Alexendria eſtabliſhed a new ſect in 
| Rome, chufing out the more rational parts 
of all the other ſyſtems, and re · unitint them | 
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| with his own. During the time of Caliguls, 
Nero, and Domitian, the tyrannical empers ra 
of Rome, all profeſſors being baniſhed from 
Rome, philoſophy declined inſtead of advanc- 
ing. There was indeed Seneca, but he was 
more of a courtier than a philoſopher ; but 
Plutarch revived the philoſophical ſpirit in 
the times of Adrian and Trajan; and Pliny 
went farther than any man before him. 

So that not many years aſter, the emperor 
Antoninus ſo purſued philoſophical ftudies, as 
to obtain the name of 223 Then 
flouriſhed Epictetus, Arian, » Diogenes, 
L aertins, Herodes Atticus, Pauſanias, Aulus 
Gellius, Ptolemy the aſtrologer, Maximus of 
Tyre; and about the ſame time, Taurus of 
Berytus, Athenarus, Alexander Apbrodiſæus, Apu- 
leius, and Porphyry, who for a long time kept 
philoſophy in faſhion. But Lucian finding it in 
a ſtate of corruption, compared to what it 
had been, fell foul of the profeſſors : but 
when the light of the goſpel began to prevail, 
then the Chriſtian philoſophy began to dart 
its rays, and the fathers of the church et 
themſelves about the ftudy of philoſophy, 
that they might be able to vanquiſh the Hes - 
thens by their own weapons. Among theſe 
were Tuſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus 
Tertullian, and Euſebius., To theſe we may 
add, Pantenus, Celſus, Lactantius, Arnobius, 
Gregory Thaumat , and Ammonius, who 
were the firſt that taught the philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle in the Chriſtian ſchools. So Baſil i 
reported to be the ableſt logician in his time: 
Chryſoftom, eminent as well for philoſophy a 


eloquence 5 and St. Auſtin, who compoſe! 
a fyſtem of logick z and many more that f 
| might be annexed. When the Barbarian 
over-ran both the eaftern and weſtern em- f 
pires, all learning and philoſophy ſhared in the l 
ſame fate with the government; and the Sa- * 
racent who over - ran moſt of the eaſtern, and 

good part of the weſtern empire, diſſeminatel bo 
that little learning they had among them on of 
the conquered, and by (as Pere Rapin (ay!) lat 
fixing too cloſely on the text and letter of wa 
Ariſtotle, got an abſtracted way of reaſoning, ng 
that was ſomething different from the ſolidit con 
of the Greeks and Roman ; which though it Fes 
a to ha ve in it t ſagacity, yet wat 

falſe and full of wild We As: will appear dan 
by the works of thoſe Arabian philoſophers, Up0! 
Apicenna, Alkindut, Algazel, Awerroes, Al ing 
pbarabius, Albebaſen, & c. Averroes followed new 
| Ariſtotle, and Avicenna, Plato: Ludovicui even 
Vives cenſures the metaphyſicks of Avicenna, Ir 
and their philoſophy, as the dreams of a ror- iſ eu! 
ing imagination, and a- kin to the Alcoran. trody 
After the Arabians became the ſchoolmen, if Lu. 
who framing their genius on Arabian com 115 1 
ments, thence: the ſchool philoſophy bet am 357 | 
ſo ſubtle 'and knotty. Of this ka Thond them 
Aquinas is accounted the founder.” Had tif #47: 
ſchool philoſophy died in theſe countries where "ict 
' ſuperſtition and ſophiſtry were buried, 2 Bas 


- nuance of the darkneſs of popery, becauſe it 


troduced or cultivated by Cornelius Agrippa, 
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Dad it been : but when true religion and learn- 
ing revived with the reformation, ſchool di- 
vinity was induftriouſly cultivated 5 which 
ſeems to have been calculated. for the conti- 


rather perplexes than explains things: and had 
it not been for the ſubtilties of the ſchools, 
the ſmalleſt ray of Chriſtian light might have 
how to have attracted the eyes of ſinceie 
-hriſtians. | | WE 

The ſchoolmen who, come under the name 
of philoſophers, were Lanfranc, whom Wil. 
liam the conqueror made. archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Abelard and Peter Lombard, 8&c. who 
framed the rude draught of his ſect from 

obannes Damaſcenes, And this laſt men- 
tioned is ſaid to have been the firſt that efta- 
bliſhed tranſubſtantiation in the church of 
Rome, in the form it is now eſtabliſhed. So 
this being probably accommodated to that and 
other extravagancies in popery, we may eaſily 
perceive what a a fine new philoſophy it was: 
this philoſophy was perfected, and reduced to 
the ſcholatiake way, and into form, by 7b 
mas Aquinas. - And like the Platonick ſect, 
it has been divided into three periods, the 
old, the middle, and the new: The moſt con- 
fiderable of the firſt period, was Alexander 
of Hales, an Englibman ; this laſted. about 
200 years. Albertus Magnus began the ſe- 
cond, and the Ari/tctelian doctrine was carried 
to its height by Thomas Aquinas and Jobn 
Duns Scotus, an Engliſhman. This laſted a- 
bout an hundred years. The third ſcholaſtick 
ſect was begun by Durandus, and laſted about 
100, f int © 54 4 4 a ; 

Of theſe ſcholaſtick philoſophers, Pere 
Rapin ſays, . proceeded that dead weight of 
ſums and courſes that ſtifled all the re- 
mains of good letters in the world. 

But while theſe ſums and ſentences were 
erecting by the ſchoolmen, three other phi- 


loſophers ſtarted up, who forſaking the ſcho- | 


laſtick rules, ſet up a method quite oppoſite, 
as Lully, Cardan, and Paracelſus ; Lully hav- 
ing, by his commerce with the Arabians, ac - 
compliſhed himſelf with a good ſhare of phi- 
loſophy, aſtronomy and phyfick, out of them 
compoſed a fourth, that is chymiſtry. Car- 
dan, he brought the dark cabaliſtical learning 
upon the ſtage ; and Paracelſus was for fram- 
ing a new. Philoſophy, a new Phy/ick, and a 
new Religion, affecting to be myiterfous, and 
even unintelligible. - N 

In the thirteenth century the cabaliſtical 
occult philoſophy came into vogue, boing in- 


Armand de Villeneu and Petrus de Oppino, who, 


it is very probable, were greater cheats than 


they were conjurers, as ſome have accounted | 
t em. ; 1 8 1 EIS 5 EV. 4.4 x. 
Mechanical PHILOSOPHY, was that 
which the moſt ancient of the Pharnician 
and Greek E have adhered to, in 
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of nature j they made uſe originally of 8 
ebe gt aver, than the conſideration of 
empty ſpace, the doctrine of atoms, and the 
gravitation of bodies, Theſe fillily attributed 
ebe cauſer of gravity to ſomething which 
was plainly diſtinct from matter. ; 
But our moſt modern natural philoſophers 
did not take in this cauſe in their inquiries 
into nature. . 
They avoided aiming at any hypotheſis in, 
or to explain the Phenomena of natural ef- 
fects, but leaving the philoſophy of tanſes. or 
metaphyſicks, they rightly confidered that it 
is the chief end, deſign, and bufineſs of na- 
tural philoſophy to conſider effects, and by 
reaſoning upon them and their various Phe 
nomena, to proceed regularly at laſt to the 
cauſes of things, and eſpecially to the know-- 
ledge of the f cauſe. | 
And it is certain, that all true progreſs and 
proficiency in this natural philoſophy, if it 
don't immediately lead us to the knowledge 
of the firſt cauſe, yet it will bring us ſtill 
nearer and-nearer to it. | 
PRILOTHY'TA (Sat, Gr.) ſuper- 
ſtitious devotees, that offered ſacrifice upon 
any occaſion, though never ſo ſmall and tri- 


PHILO'TIMY (Ad, of ge, a 
friend or lover, and Tix«n, Gr, honour) love 
of Honour. | F 

- PHIL'TER (pbiltrum, of hg, Gr.) a 
love potion or powder, a charm to cauſe love. 
The advocates for theſe affirm, that philters 
have the power or property of influeneing a 
perſon, ſo as to alter his or her inclinations, 
upon whom they act from a diſregard or ha- 
tred of a perſon, to the admiring: or loving 
the deſpiſed objeft, without any other means 
uſed, and that this is either only by the na- 


| tural effect of the compaſition, when the 


paſſions are to be but moderately excited, or 
elſe by the ſuper- addition of magical incanta - 
tion, where the affections are extravagantly 
rouzed. f 


wer. 5 K 


laws of nature, by ſome magick virtue. 
PHILTRA'TION 7 (in eee the 
FI/TRATION FE ſeparation of the finer 
part of a fluid from the coarſer, by 


—_ 
it thro” a linnen cloth, brown paper, Cc. 


. PHLEBOTOMY (<$a:Coropuin, parry, par 
CO», Gr, vera, and Tipere, Gr. ſeco, phlebo- 
tomie, F.) blood- letting, the act or practice of 
opening a vein for medical intentions. 
"Altho' in indiſpofitions of the liver or ſpleen, 
conſiderations are made in phichetomy to their 


thought as effectual to bleed on the right as 
the left. Brown's Vulg. Errors. 
3 unte, Gr. pblegme, F.) 
1. 5 


order to the explication of the at 


; 


The 


True PHILTERS, are ſoch as are ſuppoſed 
to work their effect by ſome natural and mag 
netical 2 
| . Spuriodis PHILTERS, are ſpells or charms 


ſuppoſed to have an effect beyond the ordinary 
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ſituation, yet when the heart is affected, it in 
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He who Vbremie in judgment, as in 1 85 


1 PR _ 
7; The watry humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is pore to produce 
Qugeithneſs or dulneſs, © 

Make the proper uſe of each extreme, 

And write with fury, but _— with 

; 0 Oh, 


Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, , 

Yet. Judg'd with coolneſs, 8 he ſung 

with fire; 

Our critics take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but they write with 
75 bleg m. Pope. 

- PHLEGM (pxiyua, Gr.) one of the hu - 
mours of an animal body. 

- PHLEG'MATICKNESS (of NM 
x®», Gr. fblegmaticus, L. — neſt) fullneſs of, 
being troubled with phleg . 

PHI TA COG RA LP HIA (of gutter, 
Gr. to trifie) a merry and burleſque imitation 
of ſome grave and ſerious piece; particular- 
ly a tragedy traveſted into a comedy. 

PHONASCIA (of ge, and cula, Gr.) 


the-art of forming the human voice, 


PHO/NICS gina, Gr.) the doctrine or 
ſcience of ſounds; called alſo Acouftichs. 
PHOTASCIATE'RICA (v&lacualsþixa, 


of Se, light, and oxia, a ſhadow) the art 


of dialling... 
PHOTINIANS ( ſodenominated from Pho. 


tinds, biſhop of Simnich, a ſect who adhered 


to his opinions and errors, which were thoſe 
of Sabellius, Paulus Samoſetans, Corinthus 


and Ebion; to whoſe impious doctrines he 


added, that Chriſt was not only a meer man; 
but began to” be the Chriſt when the Holy 
Ghoſt 
dove in the river Jordan. 

He was indeed a perſon of excellent ac- 
compliſhments, and in the firſt years of his 
adminiftration:appeaied very regular; but af - 
ter he had taught the people the knowledge | 
of the true God, he changed on a fudden and | 
fell into the aforeſaid errors. 


PHRASE, is alſo a term uſed of wikort | 
e or ſmall ſet or clout of words con- 1 


ſtructed together. 

Compleat PHRASE, is where there js a 

noun and a verb each in its proper function, 
i. e. where the noun expreſſes the ſubject, and 
the verb what is affirmed of it. 
Incompleaat PHRASE, is one where the 
noun and the verb together only do the of- 
fice of a noun, conſiſting of ſeveral words, 
without affirming any thing, as, that qobich 
is true, is an iacompleat phraſe, which might 
be expreſſed in one word, trutb. 


PHRASEOL'OGIST (pgxomdnGyory - of 
<$ea7s;, 2 phraſe, and Aiyw, Gr. to ſay, 1 | 


an explainer of elegant expreſſions in 
n 

PHRENETP'ICNESS (of W 1. 
of petra, Or. and 87  freazicalneſs, 
A; K © 


| ram foretold to Phrixus, that 
4 offer him in ſacrificeto the gods, and that there 


deſcended upon ee de e | 


H 

' PHRENET'ICK: Neves (in Anatomy) 
thoſe which ſpring from the 6th pair, or 
Dr. Willts's 3th pair; they deſcend between 


| the ſkins of che Mediofmem, and ſpread forth 


branches into them. 
| PHRYXUS and Helle, t write that a 


is father would 


upon, he taking his fiſter, got up upon the 
ram and came by ſea unto the Zuvrne ſhore, 
And that Pbriaus afterwards killed the ram 
| his ſaviour and deliverer, pulled off his ſkin, 
and gave it for a preſent to Aeta, then king of 
Colebos, for the ſake of his daughter; and 
ſome tell you, that this ſkin was the golden 
fleece that Faſon and the Argonauts went to 
fetch.' The truth of this fable is, Arhanas 
of Kolus, who was the ſon of Helle, govern- 
ed in Pbrygia, and he had an overſeer or 
ſteward who had the inſpection of his affairs, 
whoſe name was Crius (or Aries, a ram) he 
coming to know that Atbamas intended to 
kill Phrixus, immediately acquainted him 
with it, and he built aſhip and put on board it 
good ſtore of gold; and among the reſt was 
Aurora, the mother of Pelops, who alſo took 
with her a golden ſtatue, which the had pro- 
.cured to be made with her own" money; and 
| thus provided, Crius, with Phrixus and Helle 
ſet fail : and Helle indeed fell fick in the 
age and died, and from her the ſea was 
called Helleſpont. But they arriving at Pharos, 
ſettled there, and Phrixus married the daugh · 
ter of Ara, king of Colchos, given for her 
dowry the golden ſtatue of Aurora, but not 
the fleece of the ram (i. e. the ſkin-of Criui) 
and this is the truth of the whole tory. 
PHYLAC'TERY {qoxaxligr, of pphde- 
ew. Gr, to keep) the phylacteries are certain 
boxes or little rolls of parchment, wherein 
were written certain words of the law. 1 
wore upon their foreheads, and 
— of their left arm. Fr 
They writ upon theſe phylacteries, theſe 
| four paſſages of the law. 
1. I unto me all . fe -born what - 
e the comb amo e' ebildrex of 
5 005 of man and 2 ; be 1 mine, &c. 
» Tili. 2. 
2. And it Sal be when the Lord ſball bring 
thee intothe land of the Canaanites, xc. c. xiii. 5j. 
And from the fourth verſe of the 6th 
of Deute /. Hear, O Taret, the Lord our God's 
one Lord. 
4. From the 1 z herteor the 21th of Deut. 


And it 1 cove i 7 if you Ball bearlen 
ge 3 Paſi, if. yo Jo 


H $ICO-THEOLOGY, natural the- 


ology y, natural religion. 
PHYSICAL Point, a t oppoſed to a 


| mathematical one, which only exiſts in the 


imagination. 
PHYSICAL Sabflance,” a ſubſtance or 


body, in oppoſition to ſpirit. * metaphyſical 
| ſubſſcore, Ru F 
| PHYSICIAN 


* 


tural and 


in a limited and improper ſenſe, is a 
the ſcience of medicine; the art o 


v H 
| PHYSUCIAN (phyſicien, F.) a perſon | 
| roſa phyſick, or the art of — * 
diſeaſes. 


Coſwetich PHYSICIAN, one who ſtudies 


to help or mend the complexion. 


+, Empirical PHYSICIAN, one who keeps 


cloſe to experience, and excludes all, uſe o 
reaſon in phyſick. b 
Dogmatical PHY SICIANS, thoſe who 
laid down: principles, and then reaſoned from 
thoſe principles and from experience. 
Clinical PHYSICI ANS, thoſe who viſited 


thei patients when in bed, to cxamine into 
their: caſes, 


 Galenical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who fol- 
jou Galen, and preſcribe things gentle, na- 
ordinary. 

Methodical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who pro- 
ceed in a certain regular method four qe, 
reaſon; deducing conſequences there 

jeu 


Spagirica/s PHYSICIANS, ſoch as gee. 


ſcribe from mineral, &c. by fite, 


PHYS'ICK (ar phyfca, L. gots, Or.) 
iedto | 
curing | 


Aiſeaſes; and alſo the medicine ur r N 


_ combinations. 


that purpoſe. , 
PHYSIK (quran) Figs Gr: na- 
PHYS/ICKS 22 ture) natural philoſophy 
or phyſiology, is the do&:ine of natural bo- 
dies, their Phenomena, cauſe an effects; 
their various affections, motions, operations, 


Sc. or is in gene al the ſcience of all material 


beings, or whatſoever concerns the 2 of 
this viſible world. 
PRYS' ICALLY (phyſire, F.) according to 
nature, or to the practiſe of — 
PHTSICALNESS (of -quoz#o;, Gr. phy» 


Heut, I.. and neſs); naturalneſs; alſo m—_ 


cinalneſs, 


PHYSIOG'NOM ER kee F. N 
PHYSIOG'NOMIST : 

one ſkilled in phyſiognomy. 
PHYSIQL'OGIST (qu0a4y@s, of yrs 


and Atyw, Gr.) one who treats of natural bodies. 


PHYSIOL/OGY HS, Gr.) natural 
philoſophy, or Phyficts, which ſee. - > 
General PHYSIOLOGY, a ſcience which 
relates to the properties Fa affections of 
matter or body in general. 
Special PHYSIOLOG Y the ſcience, 
Particular PHYSIOLOGY F as: it cn. 
fiders matter as formed, and diſtinguiſhed ' 
iato ſuch and ſuch ſpecies or determinate 


PHYSIOLOGY, „ part 
of phyſick, that teaches the conſtitution of 
buman bodies, ſo far as they are ſound or in 
their natural ſtate; and endeavours to find 
reaſons for the functions and operations of 
them, by the help of nen and natural 


philoſop 


by. 
PHY TOL'OGIST (Nen ore a 


boten one who treats of plants, 


p 3 
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PII 
PIAFFEUR (in Acade 2 proud Rate 
ly horſe, ho being u {pete or fire, 
reſtleſs with a great deal of motion, and an 


exceſſive eagerneſs to go forward, makes this 


| | motion, the-more that you endeavour to keep 


in. , 

f | - PICARDS (lo denominated from one Pi- 
card) an heretical ſect, who ſprung up in the 
5th century, who improy'd upon the miſ- 
takes of the Adamites; Picard himſelf pre- 
tended to be the Son of God, and that he 
was ſent into the world as a new Adam; by 
his father to refreſh the notion, and reſtore 
the practice of the law of nature, which he 
ſaid confiſted principally in-twd things, the 
community of women, and going ſtarlc 
naked. 

And one of the principal teriets of this peo- 
ple was, that they of their perſuaſion were 
| the only free in nature; all other 
men being flaves, eſpecially thoſe who wore 
any clothes upon account of m 
one yn Teck, an gt mand for opening 

Hs £5 
PICK THANK (of Picker, Du: or pic 
and Banca y, Sax.) one who delights in find - 
ing and Werse gen the faults or wealkgeſſes 
of others, 


To PICTURE (of Pictura, 1. ) to repre- 
ſent in painting, drawing, c. 
 PIDDLING (Incert. Etym.) eating here 
and there a bit; alſo trifling. 

PIE- poruden (pied poudre, or pound, r. 
- d. duſty foot) a court held in fairs to do 
juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and for the re- 
dreſs of all the diſorders committed in them; 
it is ſo called, becauſe the ſuitors to this court 
are commoniy country people with duſty feet; 


even before the duſt goes off from their feet. 

PIE (pita, L.) a mag-zie, a bird, 

A PIECE. (in Commerce) Ggnifies a whole, 
as a length of cloth, Sc. ot 2 certain num- 
ber of yards, ell, &c. not Ik having any'of 
it cut-off, © 

To PIECE: Chicas, F.) to join one piece 


to another. 
| -PIEDROIT! (in © Archite peer or 
kind of ſquare pillar, part of which is hid 


within a' wall; alſo 2 pier or ede. 
door or window N e e cham- 
branle, chamſering, 

PIERCED ( with Heal —— an or- 
dinary is perforated, or fireck thro”, that it 
has, as it were, Ts and the ſhape 


eſſed 
ws y, as ſquare, e. l 


NGNESS (of Eke, F. and 
af) ) penerratin quality, 

PVETY (pretas, L. ) gdlineſt, dutifulnets 
to pod a huſband and ſuperiot relations. 
© PIETY, a goddeſs of the Pagans, who 

was adored | by them 2s 'prefiding 6ver the 
dre rug was paid unto _— * 


SES 


or from the diſpatch in determining the cauſes 


| 
| 
j 
i 
þ 
| 
j 
ö 

' 
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P 1 
al ſo was accounted to preſide over the reſpect - 
ful regard and tenderneſs that children ow'd 
to their parents, and over that affection that 
parents ought reciprocally to have for their 
children. le | 
She has been repreſented after different man- 
ners by the Romans, and by Tome ſhe has been 
ſet out holding her children in her arms, with 
a flork, that is ſaid to carry its parents about 
in their old age, and feeds them, which is a 
ſymbol of piety. n 
There was a temple conſecrated to this 
goddels at Rome, in the conſulſhip of Quin 
tut and Attilius, in which was ſet up that 
woman's picture ſo famous for her piety in 
ſuſtaining her mother in priſon with the milk 
of her breaſts, it being built on the place 
where ſhe had been impriſoned, in perpetual 
memory of that filial piety, 


PIETY (Hiereglyphically) together with a 


- kind and harmlets nature, was repreſented by 
the elephant; becauſe it is related that he 
worſhips every new moon towerds the hea- 
vens, and exprefſes by his outward actions 
ſome ſenfe of a ſupreme being; and becauſe 
he is of ſo harmleſs a nature, that he never 
; offends creatures that are not hurtful of them - 
ſelves. He will march among innocent lambs, 
. withoat offering the Jeaft injury to them; 
but if he be offended, will ſpare nothing, and 
- Sread no. danger to take revenge. It is alſo 
repreſented by a Stork, which ſee. 
PIETY (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 
- a$ a lady with a ſober countenance, holding 
zin her right hand a ſword ftretch'd over an 
altar, and. a ſtork in her left hand, with an 


_ . elephant and a child by her fide. 


PI'GEOQN-( Hieroglyphically) intimates con- 


tinency, chaſtity, mutual and conjugal love; 


becauſe this bird is chaſte in its embraces, and 
extreme loving to each other. Therefore to 
expreſs the tranſports of two amorous perſons, 
the Egyptian prieſts put two pigeons. kiſſing 
one another; and they alſo painted à pigeon 
with its rump lifted up, to ſignify an excellent 
diſpaſition, not ſubject to be inflamed with 
choler, alſo a ſoul of a meek temper; becauſe 
_ i eG do obſerve that this bird has no 
Choler. 3 75 : | | 

= n To PIERCE (percer, F.) 1. to penetrate, 

to enter, to force. e 


Steed threatens fieed in high and boaſtful 
22 
Tlercing the v dull ear. 55 
e Shale p. Hen. V. 
IT The love of my 
Which, while ſome 8 after, they have 
Pier oed * gives thro with many ſorrows. 
4 7285 vi. 10. 


With this fatal ſword, on which T'dy'd, + 


I pierce her open's back of tender fide. 
| 48 f 41 5 a | Dryden. 
. The glorious temple ſhall ariſe, | 


| ae new Jufire pierce the neighb*rivg 


f Frier. 


is the root of all evil, 


terminating in a point towards 


Pi 
2. To touch the paſſions, to affe&, 
Did your letters pierce the queen, 
She read them in my preſence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down, 
CS l | Sbale /. 
PIETY (pietar, L. piete, F.) 1. Diſcharge 
Pill future infancy, baptis d by thee, 
Grow ripe in years, and old in piety, 
| „ 


2. Duty to parents, or thoſe in ſuperior re · 

lation. "4 ts 

_ PIG'MENTS, ſuch prepared materials, 

as painters,  diers, and other artificers uſe 

to imitate particular colours; alſo for paint- 

rea glaſs; alſo for counterfeiting ' precious 
5 


PIGMV. See Pigny. SEE 

PILA (in Coinage) is the puncheon or ma- 
trice, which, in the ancient way of coining 
with a hammer, contained the arms and other 


figures, and the inſcriptions, to be ſtruck 


lor the reverſe of the coin; alſo from hence 
it, may be called the pile, and alſo now the 


head ſide of a piece of money we call croſs, | 


becauſe in thoſe times there was uſually a 
croſs inſtead of a head. . 2 
PILA (in Ant, Mrit.) the arms fide of a 
piece of money, ſo called, becauſe in ancient 
times this ſide bore an impreſſion of a chureh 
built on piles. ] N n 
Funeral PILE (anciently) a pyramid of 
wood, whereon the bodies of the deceaſed were 
laid to be burned, | | m7 
PILE (prile, Dut.) a heap of wood or 


| then other things, Jaid - one above ano- 


r, | 

PILE (in Heraldry) an ordi- 
nary in form of a point invert- - 
ed, or of a ſtake ſharpened, 
contrafted fiom the chief, and 


the bottom of the ſhield thus, © 
py PILE, to heap up, alſo to ram dow 
ep. L AR (pilier, F.) a column which is 


divided into three parts, the pedeſtal, the 


ſhafts, and the ornaments, It is a kind of 
round column diſengaged from any wall, ard 
made whithout any proportion, being always 
too maſſive or too flender ; ſuch as ſupports 
the vaults of Gothick buildings. 


| PILLAR (in a figurative ſenſe) ſignifies 


pport. N 

PILLAR (in Arcbitect.) a kind of irregu · 
lar column, round and infulated, deviating 
from the proportions of a juſt column. 


ſu 


PILLAR (in the Manage) is the centre 


of the Volta, ring, or manage-ground, round 
which a horſe turns, whether there be a 
wooden pillar placed therein or not. 
A ſquare PILLAR (Architecture) is a maſ- 
five work, called alſo a pier, or pi t, ſerv- 
ing to ſupport arches, &. 
: Butting 


tr 
| fv 
wv 
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Butting PILLAR { ArchiteFure) is a but- | 


trels or body of maſonry raiſed to prop or 
ſuſtain the ſhooting of a vault, 'arch, or other 


Worb. 

PILLARS (Hieroglypbically) repreſented 
fortitude and conſtancy. * n e 
PILLAR'D, built or ſupported with pil- 

n Architefure) isa kind: 


lars. Milton. 

PILLAS/TER 2 (i 

PILAS/TER | F of ſquare” pillar, which 
is ra; #7 broad at the top as the bottom, 
and has the ſame meaſure, chapiter and baſe 
with the column, according to the ſeveral 
orders. | 045 01 

PILLORY (ie pilori, F.) was anciently a 
poſt erected in a croſs road by the lord, with 
his arms on it, as a mark of his ſignory, aud, 
ſometimes a collar to tie criminals to; now 
a ſort of ſcaffold for falſe ſwearers, cheats, G c. 
to ſtand on by way of puniſhment. 

To PIL/LORY one (pilorier, F.) to ſet one 
on the pillory. EX e 

PILOSE! (piloſui, L.) hairy. 

PIMPUNG (incert. E tym. but according 
to ſome of Penis, L. a man's yard) procuring 
whores, ſtallions, Cc. moſt” properly ſpoken 
of men. N 8 13 

PIMP!ING, ſmall, little. 

PIM PERNEL, an herb. 

A PINCH (of pincer, F) a nipping hard, 
Sc. alſo a ſtrait or difficulty. 1 
 PINCHING (with Gardeners) a ſort of 
pruning performed by nipping off the ſprigs, 
Ec. of a plant or tree, between the nails of 
two fingers. . 

PINE Tree (pinus, L.) [2 | 

PINE Tree (emblematically) repreſented 
death; becauſe being once cut it never ſprouts 
again, and becauſe being extraordinary bitter, 
it is reputed to kill any other plant that joins 


to it. N 
PIN'EA a kind of light, porous maſ- 

PIG/NES 7 ſes or lumps, formed of a 
mixture of mercury and filver duft, from the 


mines of Chili in America. ; 


To PIN'ION a' Perſon, is to 
or arms faſt, e ON 

PINK. (pingue, F.) a fort of ſmall ſhip, 
maſted and ribd'd like other ſkips, except that 
the is built with a round ftern, the bends 
and ribs com 
but very muc 

PINNATE (finnatus, L.) deeply jagged 


* 


| 


; 


Ir indented (ſpoken. of the leaves of plants) 
eſembling feathers. | 1 
PININING with Bricklayers) the faſtening 


f tiles together with wooden pins. | 

PIN'NER (prob. of pinning) a woman's 
head dreſs. : | 
PINS, Engii/bmen firſt began to make all 
Orts of ping e the beginning of queen 
lizabeth's reign, which before were fold 
ere by ſtrangers, to the value of GO 


| 


| robbing on the ſea, 


| Derceto. was a goddeſs of the Syrians.. 


be. 


lion. 


paſſing ſo, as that her fides bulge |' 
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PY'OUSLY (pie, L. pieu amet, F.) with. 
piety, duty or loyaltxP. 
PI OUSNESS of pius, L. and neſs) piety, 


godly diſpoſition. | 
To PIPE (pipan, Sax.) to play on a pipe. 
PIP'KIN (7incert. Etymol.) a ſmall earthen 
7 boiling. 3 
PI'QUANTNESS 7 (of piguam, F. and 
PIQUANCY 5 i tharpgeſs, bi- 


terneſs. * | 
quarrel or ill · will againſt one; 


A PIQUE!/, 
a grudge. ; 
To PIQUE (in Mufick Books) is to ſeparate 


or divide each note one from another, in a 


very plain and diſtinct manner. 
To PIQUEER'.. See Piclar. 
To fland on the PIQUET {Military Phraſe) 
is when an horſeman is ſentenced for ſome 
offence to ſtand on the point of a ftake with. 
one toe, having the contrary hand ty'd up as 
high as it can reach. Ag * 
PIRACY (piraterie, F. mugaltia, Gr.) 
PIROUET'TE!/ (in the Manage) 2 
PIROET T turn or cireumvolu 
tion, which a horſe makes without changing 
his ground. 10 
PISCIs (on a Globe) this is that great fiſh, 
which, as the poets feign, drinks up the 
water that is poured out of Afuarius s urn. 
it is related of this fiſh (as Crefias teſtifies) 
that it was firſt ſeen in the lake not far from 
Bambyces, and that it faved Derceto, that 
| fe:1 into the ſea by night. They ſay this 
They 
affirm the Piſcis to be the nephew of this 
fiſh ; all which the Syrians wol ſhipped, and 
placed among the ſtat s. | T4 | 
-A-BED, a flower or plant, Dande- 


PHAL/TUS (nee e. Gr.) 


| 


o 


PISS 


PISSA 


a kind of mineral, confifting of pitch, and 


the lime called Bitumen, imbodied together. 
PISTE/ (in the Manage) the track or tread | 
which. a horſe makes upon the ground. 
PISTON, à part or member in ſeveral 
machines, as pumps, ſyringes, Sc. 
PIT-A-PAT, a beating or throbbing like 
the herr. e 
To PIT, to fink in holes, as in the ſmall- 


"PIT, a hole in which the Scots uſed to 
drown women thieves ; hence the phraſe con- 
demngd to the Pit, is the fame as, with us, 
to ſay, condemned to the Gallows, 

PIT'ANCE (p:rtancia, L.) a little repaſt, 
or reſection of ſiſh or fleſh more than the com- 
mon allowance, 7 | 

lr CH (pic, Sax. pix, L.) a ſticky juice 
or kind of coarſe gum drawn from fatty or 
bituminous woods, eſpecially pines and fir- 
trees. a : 

It is procured by cleaving the tree into 
ſmall pieces or billets, which being put into a 


vunds per Annum, 


furnace with two openings, in one of dag © 


hy * 1 Pp "* * y 280 4 
- ; * 
EE 
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he fire in made, the heat .of dich forces 
out the julces, and thro' the other the li- 
or er pitch is gathered, the ſmoke being 
very intenſe, tinges it of the black colour. it 


2 no: I. me the firſt, toppings or or 


oy and pitch the laſt or worſt. 
"The common PETCH, is the liquid Galipoe, 
ee the form and conſiſteney we ſee 
. by mixing it with tar while hot. 
Nawal PITCH, is that which is drawn 
old pines, ranged and burnt Ns char- 
coal, and uſed in e veſſels. 
Te PITCH en, to chooſe. 
PITCH'INESS (of n, L. and 0 


chy quality or condition. 
ag Avery, (piceus of pix, L.) dawbed with 


yoo Se, 
* PIT/EQUSLY blumen, F.) after a 


Manner. 


* 


PIT!/EOUSNESS Gee, f. and neſs) 1 bor 


rineſs, meanneis. 
PIT'HIAS 
'PITHI'TES 
-ther meteor, of the form of a tub: of which 
"There are divers kinds, viz. ſome of an oval 
'Ggure, others like a tub or barrel ſet perpen-: 
Jicular, and ſome like one inclined or cut 
Hort ; others having a hairy train or \buſd, | 


(with. Meterologifts) the 


5 f S. ts 


PETH/INESS, fulneſs of pithz alle. ſubd | 
Nantialneſs, fulneſs of good matter.. is 
- PITH'LESS, having no pith, 
- "PVTHO (of ae, Or. to bebe) the 
coddeſs of eloquence or perſuaſion, the ſatne 
with the Greets that the aan. alte Suada 
PITIFULLY {pitogablement, 5.) mourn- 
fully, meanly, Sc. 
PIT'IFULNESS (of pitre, F. and faule 
ſeneſß to piety, alſo mennneſa. 
PITUITARY Gland (Anatomy) a land | nor. 
e of the ſize. of 'a large pea, in 
the Seliz of the Os Sphenardes. EW 
PITUTrousNEss {of \pituiterx,, F. bi- 
Sertoſus, I., and neſs) phlegmatiekneſs. 
PIT'Y (ie, F.] is that tenderneſs and 
concern chat & excited in a human breaſt, 
upon deholding the miſeries of our fellow 
- ercatures, '&c. which incites us either to 
comfort them, as much as we can with con- 
' doling expreſſions, or to relicve-and eaſe them 
in their afliftions and miſeries-. This diſ- 
. polition af mind is alſo called e 
Mere 
'PiV'OT, a foct or ſhoe of iron, e. 


_whvally made in a conical form, or terminat- Cpl. 


ing in a point, whereby a body intended to 
turn round, bears on another fixed at reſt, 
- and performs 3 its circumvolut ons. 
PLACABLENES8S (or placabilis, L. and 
ne be) eaſineſs to be appeaſed. 
PLA'CARD 7 {p/actaert, Dut. placart, 
PLACART' 5 F.) a leaf or ſheet of pa- 


| takes for that portion of infinite 


name of a comet, or ra- 


'} ſpot of ground, where the garriſon hold: i 


alarm, and to receive orders from the gover 


1 
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| in, Holland, it ram alias proclamation 


alſo. it is uſed for a writing of ſafe rn, 
in France, it is a table wherein laws, orders, 
Ms are written and hung up. 

Pl. AcaRD (in Architt&urt): the decora- 
Yon of the door of an apartment; conſiting 
of a chambranle, erowned with Its frize or 
gorge, and its corniche ſometimes ſupported 
with conſoles. 

PLACE (in Optichs) i the point to which 

the eye refers an object. 

PLACE (with Maura li.) is ſornetimer 

ſpace which 

is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended within the 
material world, and which is thereby diſtin- 

guiſned from the reſt. of the expanſion. 

PLACE A Raaliation (jn Opticks) is the 
interval or a medium or tranſpa- 
tent body, — which r nanny ohe 
radiates. 8 

. PLACE: (with Philoſ that part 
| of immoveable pace whic ___ body poſ. 
ſeſſes. 

PLACE of the Sue or_ Planer (Aftron.) i 
that degree of the ecliptic reckoned . 
the beginning of | Aries, which is cut by the 
planet's circle of longitude. 

Etcentrick PLACE (of a Planer in its or- 
bit) is the place or point of its orbit where. 
F would appear, if ſeen from the 
un. 
| Hiliocentrick PLACE (of. 2 Planer) is th 
| point of the -ecliptick,  to- which 4 plan 
viewed from the: ſun, is referred. 

Goocentrick, PLACE (of a Planet) is thit 
| point of the ecliptick, to which -a plant 
vie wed from the earth is referred. 

PLACE f Arms (in a City) is a large oper 


| rendezvous upon reviews, . and in caſes d 


| PLACE of Arms (in a Siege): Is a lary 
ace covered frum tbe enemy, where tk 
12 are kept ready to ſuſtain thoſe ul 
| work in the trenches, and to be commande 
to places where they are wanted. 
PLA CES {with Arithmeticians) as 
Place of Uniti, in a number which coaſil 
of 2, 3, 4, 55 6, or more places, that whit 
is the outermoſt. towards the right hand | 
called the place of units, c. 
| 'PLACES (with Grammarians) arc 
mology and words derived from the fan 
root, which, in the Latin, are called Coy 


PLACES (with Logicians) are unitel 
terms, Genus, Species, Difference, Prop 
Accident, Definition, Diuiſion. 

PLACES (in Meraphyſicks): are ce 
general terms agreeing to all beings, to whi 
ſeveral arguments are annexed, as Cau/cs, 
fetts, the Hole, Part, oppoſite terms. 
PLACIDNESS (placiditas, L.) prace® 


per, ſtretched or applied upon a wall or poſt: 


neſs, quietneſs, 
DOR PLAFOX 


ha Ws. . wa 


To turn the glebe ; beſides thy daily pain 


| ſtanding the ſame, by running far, be grown 


2 ** * * 9 * " 
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 PLATOUND FF ing of a wom, whether 


ner's work, and frequently ' enriched with 
paintings ; alſo che bottom of the projeure 
of the larmier of the corniche, called alſo 
the Soft. | „ ; 
PLAGUY, vexatious, tormenting, &fc, 
PLAICE, a fiſh. 3 
PLAIN (planus, L.) 1. Smooth, level, 
flat, free from protuberances, or excreſcencies, 
In this ſenſe, eſpecially in philoſophical writ- 
ings, it is frequently written plane, as a plane 
ſuperfices. . b , 


Thy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer, 


To break. the 
plain. i 
2. Void of ornament, ſimple. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a 
ſhow, © * Dryden. 
learned, ſimple. | ; 20 
My heart was made to fit and pair within, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs 
tenderneſs. No ⁊ue. 
Muſt then at once, the character to ſave, 
The plais rough hero turn a crafty knave ? 


; Pope, 
4. Mere, bare, 5 7 
Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 
Turn'd criticks, and prov'd plain fools at 
; laſt. | | P ope. 
A PAIN (planities, L.) an even, flat, low 
ground.  _ -: IE, | 
PLAIN (in Heraldry) it is an axiom, that 
the plainer the coat, the nearer to antiquity. 
Thoſe are plain coats that are leaft incum- 
bred with abundance of figures, and which 
have nothing in them but what is natural. 
And as the ſource of a river, though ever 
ſo ſmall, is the nobleſt part of it, notwith- 


ta make the ſurface 
Dryden. 


great; ſo the firſt arms given to virtuous per- 
ſons, as a diſtinctive mark or perpetual cha- 
racter of their nobility, are nobler than thoſe 
that have many charges; becauſe they are 
more agreeable to the nature of things; and 
it is a maxim in heraldry, that be who bears 
leaſt is moſt, e 
PLAIN Number (Arith,) a number that 
may be produced by the multiplication of two 
— one into another. ä 
AIN' Place (in ancient Geometry) a geo- 
metrical locus, which was a right 2 = 
circle, in oppoſition to a ſolid place, which 
was an ellipfis, parabola, and hyperbola. 
PLAIN Problem (with Mathemat.) ſuch a 
one as cannot be folved geemetrically'; but 
by the interſection either of a right line or 
a circle, or of the circumferences of two 


| 


it be flat or arched, lined with plaſter or joi- | feft 


| 
| 


g 
k 
1 


ö 


| 


| 


err or wander) a wandering ftar. 


Circles, | 
5 1 
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; 


PLAININESS (of planus or Fes =" 


evenne 5 


* 


neſs. PO ng 06; f 
PLAINLV, evenly, e. manifeſtly, fin- 
cerely, intelligibly. e 
PLAVSTERERS Were : 
incorporated about the 
year 15 Their arms 
are Azure on a chevron 
ingrail'd Or, between a 
trowel and two hatchets 
handles of the ſecond, 
Heads Argent in chief, . 
and a'treble bruſh in baſe _ 

proper; n roſe Gules, ſeeded Or, entres two 
Fl.avers-de-lisof the fiſt, The creſt a dexter 
arm and hand, holding a hatchet proper, The 
ſupporters two Epimachus's, their necks 
purſled, and the flip of their bellies Or, beak- 


led Sable, and wings extending worn Gulzs, 


Their hall js on the north fide of Addle- Street 
near Philip. Lane, London, | | 
PLAN (with Arcbitec, &c.) is a draught 
of a building, ſuch as it appears on the 
ground ; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, and 
diſtribution of its areas into its apartments, 
rooms, paſſages, &c. 3 
Geometrial PLAN, is one in which the 
ſolid and vacant parts are repreſented in theie 
natural proportion, : | 
Rais'd PLAN, is one where the elevation 
or uptight is ſhown upon the geometrical plan, 
ſo as to hide the diſtribution. | 
Perſpeive PLAN, is one conducted and 


exhibited by degradations or diminutions, ac- 


cording to the rules of perſpective. . 
PLANGE/RE (in Architefure) the under 
part of the corona or drip; making the ſupe- 
rior part of the cornice between two cyma- 
tiums. | ; 
PLANE (ęlanus, L.) a plain ſurface, all 
whoſe parts lie even between its extremities z 3 
alſo a joiner's tool, 2 
0bjeFive PLANE (in Perſpecti ve] is any 
plane ſituate in the horizontal plane, whoſe 
repreſentation in perſpective is required. : 
PLANE 2 (in Fortification) a draught re- 
PLAN 8 preſenting a work, as it wou 
appear on the plain field, if it were cut of 
level with the ground, ſo as to ſhew the 
length of its lines, the angles and diftances 
between them, the breadth and thickneſs of 
the moats, ramparts, breaſt-work, SS. 
PLAN'ET (wianirn;,. of whdre, Gr, ta 


PLA'NETS, are wandering ftars or bo- 
dies: their ſecond or motions from 
weft to eaſt are not regular as thoſe of the 
other ſtars are, nor do they always keep at the 


| ſame diftance one from the other; but are 


ſometimes nearer and ſometimes farther off, 
and ſometimes joined, being obſerved under 
the ſame point of Heaven, and ſometimes 
oppoſite. . 7 | . 
. 


Some + 


- Some turn about on their axis, at ſeveral 
times; and theſe planets, which may be 
Imagi 
bodies, and reflect it; for there is none of the 
planets, except the ſun, that ſhines with his 
own light, but he enlightens the planets. 
The planets are lower than the fix'd ſtars. 
This appears, in that they ſometimes eclipſe 
them and hid their light from us. 
Planets as to their luſtre, The Sun appears 
of a gold colour; the Mon of a ſilver colour; 
Venus very white, brillant, and luminous; 
Jupiter is not ſo white and luminous; Sa- 
turn appears of a pale lead colour, and does 
not ſeem to ſhine ; is as red as fire, and 
zlances very much; Mercury is of a bright 
Iver colour, and glances but little, is not of- 
ten ſeen in our climate, becauſe of the obli- 
vity of the ſphere, and he being near the 
lun, for which reaſon he is always - obſcured 


by, or plunged in its rays, or the vapours of 
the horizon ; but it is frequently ſeen in the 


torid zone, becauſe in thoſe places the ſphere 
zs not in ſo oblique a poſition. | 

The 
ſmall. 

The greater are in number ſeven, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
and the Moon; the ſmaller planets are in 
number nine, four of which are called Ju- 
Piter” s Satellites, and turn about Jupiter, and 
the other five revolve about Saturn. 


PLANIMET'RICAL, pertaining to the 


menſuration of plain ſurfaces, 


PLANIPET'ALOUS Flower (of planus, 


L. and 7. ra, Gr. a leaf) flat leaved, as 
when theſe ſmall flowers are hollow only at 
the bottom, but are flat upwards, as in Dan- 
delios, Succory, &c. 


PLANK ING (planchant, F.) flooring or 


covering with planks, 


PLAN'O convex Glaſs, is a glaſs, one of | 


whoſe ſurface is convex, and the other plain. 
PLANT (ana, L.)] is a general name 
under which are compriſed all vegetable bodies, 
as trees, ſhrubs, and herbs; it is an organical 
body confiſting of a root, and probably a ſeed, 
producing uſually leaves, a ſtem, branches, 
and flowers. 

PLANTATTION, a ſpot of ground, which 


ſome planter or perſon arrived in a new colony, 


r on to cultivate and till for his own 
uſe. 


the diſpoſing the firſt courſes of ſolid ſtone on 
the maſonry of the foundation, laid level ac- 
cording to the meaſures with all poſſible ex- 
actneſs. ; | f 
PLASH'ING (with Huſband.) bending and 
cue AE Ka the boughs in hedges to thicken 
them. ; 
_ PLASHYY, full of plaſhes, puddles, or 
Nanding waters, | | 


 PLA'STER of Paris, a foſſil tone of the 


Ore OO Oe © 8 n e Fae 3 
c U 
P E 1 ” ; 


to be like our earth, are opaque | 


There is à great difference between the 


plancts are diſtinguiſhed into great and 


PLANT UNO (with Archice#s) fgnifies | 


11 > Se N a * * * "0 * 
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Paget: of a lime one, uſed in mouId- 
og, e, building, and many 
omer ules , 1282 8 DEE 3 
. PLAT-BAND (with Gardeners) a border, 
or bed of flowers along a wall; or the ſide of a 
parterre. 


' PLAT-BANDS of Flutings (Archit.) the 
lifts or fillets, between the flutings of columns 


of the Jenici, Corinthian and Compoſite order. 

| ee covered over with a plate of 
metal. 1 | gs | 
.  PLAT/FOND(in Archite4ure) the cieling 
or roof of a chamber or other room, Ce. the 


ſame as ſoffit, 8 
PLATON'IC Love (fo called of Plato, 
the divine philoſopher) a pure ſpiritual affec - 
tion, ſubſiſting between the different ſexes, 
abſtracted from all carnal appetites and frui- 
tion, regarding no other object but the mind 
and its beauties; conſiſting in contemplation 
and ideas of the mind; or between perſons 
of the ſame ſex, it is à Gncere diſintereſted 
friendſhip, abſtracted from any ſelfiſh views. 
. PLATON'/ICK (of Plato) pertaining to 
Plato and his doctrines. | 5 
PLA'TONISM, the doctrine and ſenti- 
ments of Plato and his followers, in reſpect 


to philoſophy. 
PLA'TONIST, one that holds the tenets 
or principles of Plato. : 


PLATOON (in Mill. affairs) a ſmall 
ſquare body of 40 or 50 men, drawn out of 
a battalion of foot, and placed between the 
ſquadrons of horſe to ſuſtain them; or in 
ambuſcades, ſtreights, or defiles, Nc. F. 

PLAU'SIBLENESS (of plauſibilis, L. and 
neſs) plauſible. quality, deſervingneſs of ap- 
plauſe ; alſo the ſeeming fair and bhoneſt . 
SST (ple eine, ' Sax.) an actor, 


NET TW be 
PLAY'SOM (of plz » Sax.) given 
or di ſpoſed to — 4 grom, 6 ) 
PLAY'SOMNESS, additedneſs to play. 
PLEAD'ING (elaidant, F.) putting in 2 
plea in law; alſo alledging, pretending. 
PLEAS'/ANCE, pleaſantneſs, pleaſant 
humour. 15 1 
PLEASANTNESS (gualite plaiſante, F.) 
deiightfulneſs, a 
Fee TRY, a pleaſant joke, mirth, 
ce. 8 rhe 
PLEAS'ING (placens, L.) affording plea- 
ſure, ſatisfaction. LT 
PLEAS'INGNESS- (of plaiſant, F. and 
neſs) pleaſurable quality. | 55 
PLEASURE (plaiſr, F.) the effect of a 
ſenſation or perception agreeable to the mind, 
or the ſatisſaction of ſome appetite ; content, 
joy, delight, diverſion z alſo good turns, ſer- 


vice, kindneſs, Will. tt 
PLEAS'UR ABLENESS, - agreeableneſs, 

divertingneſs. : 
PLEIA/DES (Nee, of ahgiore; Gr. 

more) the conſtellation in the neck called the 


ſeven ſtars, fo called becauſe they are oy 


* 


2 1 5 7 
number of the jog — of. Atlas. But 


e are not ſeven but only fix viſible; o 


Which this, reaſon is given, they ſay, that ſix | 
of them were married to gods, but the ſe- 
yenth ie a mortal. That Jupiter lay wiih 
of them 3 90 774 which. Eladira brought 
form Darganus, | Maja, Mercury, Tapgete, 
demons: Iwo were married to Neptune; 
Aloe on which he begat Huren a, and Celeno, | 
on which. he begat Leucum. Sterape was 
Joi ed to Mars, on which Qenomans was be- 


otten ; but Merope was married to Cy bus, 
who was a mortal, and thence is become ob- 
ſeure,!: T hey are famous among men, 


cauſe they intimate the ſeaſon of the 2e. "Y 
5 (of plenus,, L. and g neſs) 
, $2 1:1 3h s W 

150% a tentiary. os mer 


plenipo 
« PLESIFOFEBGE. (Plana bauma, Li) 


er. 


pow 
 PLENIP/OTENT,. baving full-on ample 
power Milton. 
PLENIPOTENITIARY,, pertaining 1 


full po | 

1 PLE ENTROUSLY {of pleniſind, 1 55 
undan 

. | PLEN'T EQUSNESS/(plemitas,: b )pleney, | 

PLEN/IIFUL.(of Penitaly 1 x 128 n 
135 abund WT Pp f 
; PLEN/HFULS BS (of ie, 1 

nty „ 

e (wet Philoſephers), iel, 
a term: uſed. to . fignify | that: ſtate; of things 
2 2 — a , 2 . s 
uppoſed to matter, in op ties 


8 
: PLE! ASM, — of, Meme, 
Ges DNAS (w this figure of in che 
uſing more words than are neceiſary; as, when | 
a perſon ſays, I did 2 @ thing: nh: mine 
own hands, where: the wow own ow * 
rene ert 
* 2 
e 13 | 


Pl IRORTHOPNO'EA. {of ande, 
A 1 echo, ſtraight, avon, Gr. breadth) 
A diſeaſe in the fide, - when the. perſon "af- 
flicted cannot breathe apleſs he fits upright. - + 
Mal ge (of ee Eau. "fi 
G 

PLINTH. of '@: Hate l haſw.r 
ſtand, either flat, round, or e 
to ſu pport a ſtatue, C. 

PLINTH GU »AArcbitef?.) a: flat — 
member, otherwiſe called the ſlipper, Which 
3 for r of the baſe or foot 

A pillar. Abacus or upper part 
! uſcan pillar, is to 1 
alſo a thick wall, in which there: are two or 


y 276 D 


| hollow ſquare . to , Pongtbes thi 


per (of the.Capical)"a member be 


bout the chapiter of a plat - band of a alert 


like the 4bacys of 
PLINTH 
three rows - 


the Taſcay pillar. 
bricke advaniting but of tha 


wall; or ” flat high moulding, ſerving in 


1 frimt to mark. the floors, and to fuſe 
tain the eaves * A wall, and anna nog 
a chimney, 1 > N 

PLOT (with 2 3 ie: the bl or 
dravght of any parcel of ground, ſurvey'd 


and laid down in its proper dimenſions, K 


ELO (in Dramatick Poetry] the knot or 
intrigue, which makes the difficulty, and 
embarraſſes,;the piece in either a Ae or 
5 : 

' PLOT*TER, a cc Ne Sr. 34 

ee (in urteying) 1 art * 


* 1 


2 e F. ee or bot 
tom of thread, alſo ſuch a. khot of men) a 


| ſmall quare body of KERE drawn out of 


a body of infantry, When form the 


5 a 
Telagon, 1273 


| ploughman anciently paid to the church. 


PLOUGH/ING (of phger, Dan.) turing 


op the ground with a/plovgh. 
A (of ply, Dan. and Man, 


Sax.) A 
PLOUGH- SHARK 
pecans: Sax,) the i „ ad het 
PLOU!GH-STA 
| Sax. ) the handle. 
PLO H-TAIL (leg, , Dan. and 131, 


[55 hunt LAND, 24 much” arable” j 
” 6ne lough could pldagh'i in a year.” This 
the Lane of ce rege ef RAB . 
vet accounted 6 acres, and j 15 the 9th of the 
ſame king 100 acres: : 
PLOW (Bore: () a right of tenants. 
to take wood to 1epair ploughs, carts and 
| barrows, and for making forks, rakts, &c. 
PLUM (with Botan. Jin a Jarge fouſe, figs 
nifies any fleſby fruit, containing one ſeed In- 
cloſed in 4 ot eee thelh, | as apri 
peaches,” cherrits; Cc. 
PLUMB FR (of plu ee La: K ns 
in; or maker 
Plunibers were incorpo- 
rated Anno 1611; Their 
ing | arms abe Or, on a*chev- 
ron, between'a"'mallet |*< 
Sable and two plummets 
Azure in chief, and a | 
level of the fecond in | 
baſe, two ſoldering irons 
in Saltire, entres a cut- 
ting knif, and a' ſhave hook 


en ee pony wp ge e. 


„ 2 770 


9 
111 


ene 2 | ? * 


ereſt, Faftice with a ſword in her 2 
+ Randipg on a f 
tain 


a aſl (Archittbture) two or | 


eſcribing or laying'down on paper the feveral- 
19 5 and lines of a tract of 850008, ſur - 


"PLOUGH-ALMS, a penny which every | 


i 
FF (phe, Dan, and frag, 


— 1 r 
nn ...r. — 
— Y - —_— e * y M69; 


: veſſels. 


ſuddenly under water, or 
 Juppoled to be liquid; "8 


Bat ſhoots along fopportes on her wings. 


Un f the Fourth, w OO AVE, 
Pas. The ako In God is all 
— 1 Their hall 1 on the eaſt fide of 
oy rugs 5 : 

52 UMBIERY, the tadevf making laden 


' PLUMBING, « trying. by a plummet or 

umb. 113 g9V Et 

p PLU"MIPEDE (plumiper, L.) having fes | 

theres feet. | 
 PLUMO'SE bol, Ls): n of — 

thers. St 
PLUMP!NESS (probably of | . 


or pom, F. an 3 gi 4. full or 7 Ba] 


av an apple, Skinner): fullneſs and roundnefe 


in fleſh. f 


Ko yr Op, Dan.) Ken taken in 


' PLUNDERING (of plandrer, Dan.) ſpoil 

taking away by violene. | 
To PLUNGE (plonger, 4. ans 1. To A 
# any = 
Headlong from hence to ER teria be 


ſprings, 


8 
4. T put 1000 apy iats foddenly. TITS 
I mean to lunge the boy in pleaſing pe | 
And raviſh'd i in an w_ 10 to 79 
Dryden. 
To N into difreſ, 13 \ | 
alten! into what abyſs of fears 
And horrots haft thou driv'n, me ? out of 


eper gu 24. 
5 lton. 


4. e force in wegn. Thie word, to 


what action ſoever it ied, commonly 
expreſſes either violence. — ſuddenneſs in the 
agent, or diſtreſs in the patients. mln, ks 5) 


At this advanc'd, and ſudden as the word 


in proud Plexippus” do plung'd th ſword, | 
"To PLUNGE, bo fink ſuddenly logo. wa- 


fer, to dive. I. PU 
"His ed 4. 
And Kar 5 off; Fen whelm' | 


N31 . dare in hie 50 eg. 


- PLUTO. (., Or. f. e. ricies, bo- 
e all wealth or riches is fetahed or ſoughe 
or 255 2 the bowels of the earth.) 
TO (according to che Pagan Theology) 
. ſon of Saturn and Ops: — 4 
157 write, that he having aſſiſted Jupiter 
His wars, upon the diviſion of the world, 
had: the Faftern countries and the lower parts 
Ala for his lot, having Spain, &c, for 
| empire, living in Iberia, near the Fyre- 


2 e which being a country fer= | 


* 


21 


prabably come to be accot 
es. f 

Phe untients intogin'd Winkle were'un 

der the earth, and that he Was the ruler 7 


| the dead, and that all their fouls Aefcended 


] to' him, and that being in his pofſeffion, be 
bound tbem wich chains and delivered them to 
de try'd by judges, and then diſpenſed to them 
rewatds and — e to N 
one's deſerts, 

He Was therefore called che internal Ju- 
pier, und 'obletions were made to him by 


His proper R wirs Black bulls, 
cerdhidnies were performed in the ph te 
| not being lawful to facrifice to him by day. 
They imagined that he hated the 2 0 and 
trembled when there wat any eart 
Th che eurth flivuld open and 
18 t. ; Vs 

He is tepreſcnted riding Ip charpdt — 4 


Et ben, N Feut and fornetimes h 


1 ing a Ann at other times a'wand, wh 
: Which he drives the dead to Hell. At other 


times with a bunch of keys in his hand, in- 
timaring that the key * death was in his 
cuſtody, and that the Horſes ran thro' the. 
ages of men. Sometimes he was crown” 
Wich cypteſe, and that tree was dedleated to 
bim, and boughs of it were carried at fune · 
wle j decauſe this tree being cut down never 
| ſhoots again. - His attendants were, the three 
| headed” dog Cerberus, the three Furies, the 
three flarpies, and the tee Parts. 
x is thought that Pluto was tile firſt that 


| invented funeral ceremonies for the dead, 


bim the god of Hell. 

Tbey bad a notion, wat bir whole on 
was waſl'd with huge and rapid rivers ; 
tue, that falls with an 
Pblegeton, which rolls with a fierce cu 
of flames, und the Acb rr pag far dreadfyl for 
its fench and filthineſs. Charon wafts 
over ſouls in his naſty boat, Cerberas falutey 
them with terrible- howlings, and the Fries 
ſhake their ſerpentine locks at them. | 

They tell us, chat Plate, being brother 
to Jupiter, and the richeff of all the gods, 
was diſturbed that none of the goddeffes would 
have him, by reaſon of the deformity of hi 
perſon; and the darknefb of bis ee; 
and therefore took the opportunity to get 
into his chariot, and arrwing in Sich, chanced 
to ſee Proſerpine, is ſhe Was gathering flowers 
in the meadewe, and fore _ apt = 
chariot, drove to the tiver- Chen 
whence ws paſſage onder ground Witte 
regions. 

The mytictoyidle;' by Plato underftand the 
earth, whoſe natural and facuſtics 


powers 
are under his direction. By Proſerpine they 
N . ns ardertiand 


; U 
e 


che living for the fouls" of their deceaſed 
friends, 


drawn by four black h » named + xrorvy 45 
e 


| which gave the ignorant occaſion to make. 


impetuous a | 


20 anon 


| 


F * xx 
CFC 
e 


2 8 's iſ Pp N * 
dhe ſeed.or grain of fruits er dern, 


_ anderfand 
which muſt be received into it, and 

| before it can be nouriſhed b "<4 it. 2 11 
PLUTUs, ſome ſuppo 
8 wot from Pluto, hut others ag he is "the ap wn 
Hie ie bythe called the god of Hall and 
| peach and is- fabled to be lame When he 
comes See a: perſon, but winged when he 
goes from — — becauſe. riches come flo. 
Wee eee He is allo repreſented in 
painting, &c. blind; becauſe for moſt 
| wy he comes to them that is mot aer. 


ie ors, det 0 of eu 
good eye · ſight, he ftuck to no body. but . 
Juſt : but Jupiter depriving him of his, 
riches aſterwards fell eee to the 
A defign was formed the RT of 
Plutd's ficht; but Penia and Poverty oppoſed | 
it, and made it r that poverty was the 
miſtreſs of arte, ſciences and virtues, which 
would be. in danger-of being loſt, if all men 
were rich : but thoſe arguments not prevail - 
ing, Plutus is ſent to have recovered bis fight 
in AÆſculapius a temple, and thence, ſays this 
Comical vj the temples and altars of 
other gods, thoſe of Jupiter himſeli wee 
abandoned, no body ſacrificing 86 any r 


than the god Plata. | 


- - PLU'YIAL, the prieft's veſtment or cope. 
PLUVIALIS, a plover, a bird fo called 

of pluvials, L, 1. 6. rainy, becauſe it delights 

in plages wet with ſhowers of rain and earthy 


" PLUVIA/LE, 8 fort of hood or cloak an- 
2 worn * eccleſiaſticks, to defend them 


the rain 

PLYING (ob. of pliant, F.) bending, 
giving way, alſo attending at a place to be 
employ d, as watermen, porters, Cc. alſo 2 
doing any thing iaduftriouſly. 

PLYTER (of lier or employ, F.) one who 
plies-or waits at a certain place to be hired or 
employed, as- watermen, porters,.. &c. or 
wny at — r "apt 1% 

P U A ( noun, Cj} a or 
of wind, breath, ſpirit- b 

PNEUMAT'ICK Engine, an ie bamp⸗ 
See Pump. 


PN EUMAT/ICK'S (pneumatica, L. of | by points. 


,und, Gr. of the air, or the laws 
wherein that fluid is condenſed, rarified, Ic.) 
the doctrine of the gravitation and preſfore of 
elaſtick or compreſlible fluids. . 
PNEUMAT'/ICAL Experiments, ſuch as 
are made in the exhauſted: receiver of the air 
pump, in order to diſcover the ſeveral proper- 
ties of the air and its ee an other = 


dies. 

PNEUMAT!ICKS. (wich $ * th 
doctrine of ſpirits, as God, 
man mind, &c. 


1 * I * 9 
1 
oth. 
. * 10 


hid — meg 
mand a vapour, and and attended with a NG 
L. Etui AT CAR. (of mayua, ſpi- 


| - . 
26 2 1 on — — 2 = | 
; "RAY 8 2 N 

5 4 


222 7 * . 9 


rit „Ur. to fight againſt, or oppoſe 
heretick 35 called from. their tie 
| divivity of, the Holy Spirit, and ae him 
in the _ 1 . "i 
PNEUMAT9OL/OGIST. (of he, 
ſi or br eg and zins, Gr.) ns that 


treats. of ſpiri 
PNEUM Asen (of 8 and 
2 Gr, wiſdom). the ſame as Pueumg te- 


PNEUMON'ICS {mrujdiza, Gr.) medi- 
cines good againſt diſeaſes of the lungs, where 
Ide reſpiration is affected. 

Wee 755 2 F.) a deſtroyer 


08800 E Ng e e (of poch, Sax: a pocket) 


he pocket. 

750815 00 55＋5 rec, an Indian tree, the 
wood of which is uſed by phyGcians. | 
. POCKINESS {of pocca, and nerre, Sox.) 
pocky ftate or condition, 

POCONIS (of 1 and Maryland) 2 
root peculiar to thole places, of 3 
efficacy to aſſwage ſwellings and aches, 

POE S (pocſit, L. of gelncig, of 
Gr. to make, frame or invent) the work. 


in verſe. 

CORTICAL Fuftice (in the Drama) is uſed 
| to ſignify a diſtribution of rewards and puniſh · 
EG to the ſeveral perſons, at the cataſtro- 
phe or cloſe of a piece, anſwerable to the 


ſeveral characters ia which they have ap- 


the poet, to compoſe poems. 
POINANTNESS . (of 23 F. and 
neſt) ſharpneſs, ſatyricalneſs, | 
POIN'SQN (denſer, F.) 2 little harp- 
pointed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, which 
the horſeman holds in the right hand, ta 
prick a leaping, horſe in the croup, &c, ta 
make him yerk out behind. 

To POINT. (pointer, F.) to make ſharp 
at the end; alſo to ag writing, Cc. 


A PO INT (in Geometry) according ta 
Fudd, Pike which has no parts, or is in- 
diviſible. _ 

A POINT (by Geometricians) is Sep ed to 


5 be that Which has neither breadth, lengthy 


nor thickneſs, but is indivifible. 
To POINT at ar to, to direct to, or he 
17 the finger extended. _ 
POINT (um, 7 5 Jan inſtant moment, 
1 as at the point gf death, Ec. 
POINT (in. Afronomy) a term, led to 
certain parts qr places, _— in th * 


PNEUMATOCE'LE PW a 4 2 4 


| mine, wind, and ni, à rupture, eren 


e Offs. n 2nd 469 4 


a poet, the art of compoſing poems, or pieces 


red. 
P70 POET'ICIZE (poeriſer,  F. ) to act | 


. 
\ 2 * N . +; AD 
= 418 T CF N I” 2 N Lad _ U 8 2 
, HY x 3 2 
: 5 « "(YR * 1 CA es E 9 be * 25 
" < bs: > oy ? . 3 2 1 x 
OOTY 3 ; N ; 
F I is, 
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| hn; We . ne 


wherein the Tenge A 7 5 interleck, 
e web dag 5 T and the 
tetfections of 15 L derten Wirh the pies! 


Vertical, called't Weſt x 
1 id bös EEE | the Zenith 


and Nadir. 
© POINT" (ef D ene) is TRY is the| 
Horizontal line, ſo far diſtant from the prin- 
3 point, as the; e from. the 
3 17 
__ POINT of Diving vel, of concave glaſs, „ 
is Heſs e as virtual Focus, Ny 
of a ee Fleburb/(in Gas) is 
the bal of a curve; wherein it h bent or 
8 to a part, contrary t6 that it tended | 


"POINT (in Heraldryis Eben pilegare 
bor? in a cont F as a ewop their] 
15 meet together in any parts of . 

cutcheon;' 

POINT irverrid (Heraldry) is. the 445 

poiht deſcends from the chief downwards ; 

po qeſſing two thirds of the chief; but dimi- 

nithin . he as it approaches | the point. of | the 
e 


eſco 
"POINT 7 in Band? (in en is chen | 
the point is placed tranſ· 


— 


Py 


POINT in Bar 
verfe'in the ſituation of a bend or bar. 
© POINT (in Horſemanſbip) a horſe is ſaid 
to make a point, when working upon volts, 
he does not obſerve: the reund regu! arly, but | 
putting 2 little out of his ordinary ground, 
makes a ſort of angle. or point by his eircu⸗ 
lar tread. 

POINT (in Mufirt) a "belt bf Wütk anci- 
ent y uſed to diſtinguiſh the tones. 

70 Jail upon a POINT, is to fail 'by the 
| mariner“ s compaſs. 

"POINT (with Wawigators) a term uſed 
for a. cape or head land, jetting out ipto the 
ſea, when two points of land are in 4 right | 
line againft each other, wh as the innermoſt is 

hindred from being ſeen” ae 4 the Mend , 
they ſay they are one i ef, 

POINT (in Poerry) 'Friſk, "lively 
or conceit, pſually found at the cloſe an an 
epigram. 
POINT of Diſperſion tin Opticks) is that 
wherein the rays begin to dive! r 
Iy called the virtual focus. £70708 

POINT of Reflection (in Opricks) is a print | 
en the ſurface of a glaſs or other body, whence 
a Tay is reflected. 

POINT of Refraftion Lin Opticks) is the | 
ſurface of a glaſs or other refra&ting furface, | 
f wherein the refraction is effected. 

POINT of Sight (in Perſpectiwe) is a pdine | + 

a plane marked out by a right line,” drawn 
From the perpendicular to the plane, + 
* 75 kg 


| onde of an eſcutcheonare the „ 


ine berefir-of-rhe clergy, 


POINT of View (in We 
3 e unn. 1 an 


| t at ee 
* | 41413 


1 


oye tink 
or proſ proſpect of the me. R „ 
'POIN T (in e 
ſeundle object of fight, merk d with a pen, 
Ser a —— or the like. 4 OF i 1 iq 
POINT/ED (in Heraldry) as # etoſi point 


W; 15 3 ar ich has the extremities burn 
Mei... 
12 pune” > ef Navigators) io. the 
marking” wie pain, or pos r pon 2 
th \# 
-- POINTS (with Grammar) comma's G6). 
1 (3), colons (2) periods (.),. points 
of *adtniration (1), of interrogation (7), Ce. 
POINTS: (in Hebrow) ate certain charac- 


tere, which, in the writingr of that language, 


ſarve 10 Wale che. vowelsy and ane moſtly 
Ini a ſort of. points. A jan; „ 
> POINTS (in Heraldvy) the 


ſeveral different parts of iti de- Þ 
not the local poſitions of any % II 
figure t of theſe chere are nice A O p 
— 5 ones, D ſhews the —U— 
ears chief, C the preciſe middle chief, 8 
the ff aiſter chief, H the honour point, F the 
feſſe point, Nethe gombril. „ A "ue 
dennen and P the ſiniſter baſe, + - 
HFHeralds ſay, that an efcutcheon as. 
the body of a man, and the points ſignified by 
letters, denote the principal parts of the body; 


ſo that DOS, that mark out the three points 


f the chief, repreſent the head of a man, 

in which refide the ſenſe, the memory, and 
= judgment. H, repreſents the neck, and 
is called the henour point, becauſe chains of 
gold; Er. are for honours ſalce put about the 
neck by princes. F, being the center, denotes 
the heart of man, being the moſt exquiſite 
and conſiderable part, in which courage and 
generoſity reſide. N, the nombril point, re- 
preſents the naval, which being the part by 


which we received nouriſhment in ourmothers 


womb," intimates,” that if perſons defire to 
be efieemed; they muſt receive the nouriſh- 
ment ef virtue. A, repreſents the right fide 
or Rank, - which: is the moſt /honourable, in 
that it is the part moſt expoſed to danger. P, 
denotes the left fide or flank. O, the legs, 
which are an emblem of the conſtancy god 
Readineſs a man ought 5 uſe en all turns 
or” fortune. * : 

- Crofe\- rande * ebb "Wi 
POINTS, is according as © 9 9 65 | 
repreſented in "INE Wo ; 0 4 
cheon. A 5 


"POISE (Pod F. Weenbt “ 


Te BD 


-+POISONING, by a ſtatute in the times of 
Henry VIE.” was made higtt treaſon; after 
Mics b of that law the puniſhmegt in- 
ed was, to be put alive into a cauldron of 
water and to be boiled to death; but now it 

is only hanging, it being felony W 


A 


9 {+ $43 Pe ISR F Luk N gu 4 


* 


| - POIS« 


5 


| "and neſs — — By 
Br an inſtrument to ſtir the fire. 
pOA QUE, a fort of wo or fra veſſel! 
uu in the diterranean cs * 
n (of 


POLES 

ints cal "Zenith and Na | 

POLE (pole, Sax!) Slog A Ack A 
P OLE, e he is à point L 
tant from 3 vet the 47 Ie ep of 
a greater aircle of the f. here, as enter 
is from àᷣ pſain figure. 0 of 

POLES (in Magneticis) are two 

load - tone, ' correſponding to the 5 
world, N e che! 
other to the Soi. 1 
POLES of the Eeliprick or Z beet 40 Apron.) 
are poirits in the ſolſtitial ToJours, 23 degrees 
zo minstes diſtant from the Poles of the 
world, chro- which all his circles of lonzi- 
tude vaſe.” 1 nen 

PO!LE- STAR (with Afton. Ke.) is + 
in the tail of the little-bear, (which is a con- 
ſtellation of ſeven ftars) and is very near the 
exact north pole of the world. 

POLEMIC (of wizzu®-, Gr, war) 1 
taining to controverſy or diſpute. 

POLE MOS/COPE ( wixtu®-, and 
curl Gr, to view) in opticks is a "kind of 
crooked' or oblique” proſpective glaſs, con- 
trived for ſeeing of objects that do not 25 di- 
rectly before the eye. 

To POLISH (polio, L. "polir, 50 1. To | 
ſmooth, to brighten by attrition, to gloſs, 


Pygmalion, with fatal art, 
Pad the form thas ung bis heart. 
1 r. 
2, To make elegant of. manners. | 
Of arts that fe bifs, 4 inventors rare. * 
Milian. 
1 POLISH, > to aufder v the act of 
poliſhing} tb revive a gloſs. 
POLISH (poli, polifſure, . 
cial gloſs,” brightneſs given by attrition. 
Another priſm of clearer glaſs and better 
poliſh ſeemed free from yeins. 1 
Netur, Opricts, © 
3. Elegangs of 'mannerg.. ON ROT 
What are theſe wond* rous cjvilicing arts, 
This Roman poliſh, and this N beha- 
viour 
That render man thus tractable, and tame ? 
Addiſon's Cato. 
'POLISHER, the perfono or inſtrument that 
gives a gloſs: 
I confider a Ik ſou] without edvextzon;" 
like marble in-the quarry, which ſhews none 


points'fn a 


b and the 


let of the | 


3 Artifi- | 


2 | tality; or 


on : . 2 ; * „ „— IE” 7 > 2 
"IF 4 TR <t 1 4 — 7 2 by * 
La * ; oy * ON RE I 3 1 _ hah * * 8 * 4 
.. 4 25 5 JS 5 hy S 1 
P | Ir . 
- i 
* 44g 
NESS” u- x. [! * 


ſetehes out the colon”! | 


7. 


HE for the conduct and government of 
Fete communities alſo a en m. 
ent of affair. N 

* POLITENESs 4 Lolita, 1.) cem 


edneſs, c. 
-POLATICE -. | (politicayy — ond 
"oe, Gr.) belonging to 


| POLITICAL 
policy or politicks. 
POLITICAL Arithmerith, is the applica- 
I tion of arithnſetical calculations to political 
"ufes, as the publick revenues, ee peo- 
ple, extent 156 8 value of lands, taxes, trade, 
| commerce, manufsctures, and all things re- 


of a nation. 
Sir William Petty, in his Uiſcourſe about 
Serben proportion, ſays, that it is found by 
jence that there are more perſons living 
between 16 and 26, than of any other age 3 
and laying down that as 3 ſuppoſition, he i 
fers, that the ſquare roots of every number of 
man's ages under. 16 (whoſe root is 4) one 


the proportion of the probability of 
reaching the age of 7%. 


16 yeats of age lives to be 70s than a child 
of one year old. | 

years lives to be 70, as _—_ 
child, SS. 


That the odds is 5 to 4, that one of 25 
dies before one of 16. 


of the ages) eee before one of 


25 years 


age. 
And ſo on according to any declining age 
to 70, compared with 4, 6, which i is near- 


5 ly the root of a1, the law age. 


Dr. Halley bas made a very exact eſtimate 
of the degrees of the mortality of mankind, 
from curious tables of the births and burials 


nuities upon lives. Ses the Table in the arti- 
cle Annumtres. 

1. To find in any multitude or body of 
' people the proportion of men able to bear 
arme; which he reckons from 18 to 56 


; 


whole. 
2. To ſhew the different degrees of mor- 
or rather vitality, in all ages, by which 


means he finds the odds there is, that any 

perſon of any age doth not die in a year's time, 
or before he attains ſuch an age. 

3. To ſhew of what number of years it is 
an even lay that ſuch 2 perſon ſhall die, and 

finds, for inſtance, that it is an even lay, that 
à man of 38 years of aye lives detween 27 

and 28 years. 

*POLITUCALLY (politiquement, F. = with 


ww 
its inherent beauties) an ie art ef the | 


3 2 


policy. POL/ITICKS 


CITY (Poſitia, L. wikirild,” of Se, 
ot. 4 city) the laws, orderv, and regulations, 


lating to the wealth, xs Krength, Ec. | 


Thos it is 4 times more likely that” one of 


It is thrice as probable, that one of nirle - 


[FR it is 6 to 5 (All as the ſquare roots 


at the city of Breflaw, the capital of Siga, 
with an attempt to aſcertain the price of an- 


years old, nnn 00; way | 


2 


N. = 4 ; 
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Grit * — — — art of govern: 
x — wok, for the main- | | 
| ls ond E 2. 

z- policy 4, alſo. a 
eos politic 


OLL Sites, a perfonal tribute, ancient - 


v impo uren the! pa}} or perſos of every 
5 POLLENTIA 
abs; "nd 
) a dang polluted, Glithine6, | 
of his hind toes are cut off, wherein his 


. of women en The age f 1 and 
men from 14 _ — the 
power, 2 Co 

Ter e (of gelluann, 
T RON! (with Falconers) a name given 
Wa YO Ys When the nails and taions 
chief force and armour lay, in order do inti- 
midate bing, ; and _ him from lying 


Auſten, one who wants courage to perform 
= thing great or noble. 

POLY LOR (rage, Gr.)  learngd 

wing man that has read much. 

POLY ANTHE'A, a famous collection of 
<ommen places, in alphabetical o”_ 9 
Gr& by Domini Wann de Mirabella, of 
Jervice ro orators, preachers, c. off the 
Jower claſs. 

POLY AN!THOS (wound, of woke," 
and arg., Gr.) a flower Which bears many 
Nowers, as werbaſcum, &c. 

POLYE/DRON ( she, Gr.) a ſolid 

or body, confifting ot many ſides. 


Gnomick POL VEDRON, a ftone or body | equ 


Having ſeveral faces, on which various kinds 


 POLYEDRON (in Oprichs) a glaſs or lens, 
conſiſting of ſeveral plain ſurfaces, diſpoſed 
into a convex form, com called nn, 
Po G'AMIST (eee, Gr.) one. 
GA „r.) one 
who has more wives or huſbands than oo at 
a time; in the ttb century one Berngrd;- 
was Oc binn, ſet himſelf up for the head or 
patron of this principle. He was at firſt a 
general of the Capucbins ; but afterwards 
made a profeſſion of Proteſtantiſm, &c. he 
maintained that every man might Jlawfuily 
ve as many wives as he pleaſed, 
_POLYG'AMY (roAvyajuia, Gr.) is either ; 
the act of having, or. the principle of allow- | 
ing that à man may lawfully have as many 
wives as he pleaſes at the ſame time ; this 
3 as formerly the univerſal practice among 
Fs 5s Fews, and ſtill is among the Turks, Per- 
ns, &c 
Some of the Jewifs Rabbies affirm, that 
the law does not aliow of more than one wife 
at a time, but the majority of the Fewiſh 
doctors maintain the lawfulneſs of having as 
many as a man pleaſes; but for ta 
_ rr men to four. 


— 
— 


* 


p way. pridtiſed | 
till the reigns of 7 wy 6 pow ay 
Honorius, 


Jens for the future ſhould have more than 


one wiſe at a time. 


It is obſervable, - that it was: the univerſal 
practice of the weſtern part of the world; 
both before and ſince een have but 
one wife. ef MN 4 Feat gs 17 

PO'LYGON ( e op Meg 
of woavywn®-, Or.) a multi- 
lateral EY Saaro ering: 4 


many er or whoſe perime - 

ter conſiſts 4 ons than four 

ſides and ang [ 
POLY'G( Sal (of ANT! 207 


V e POLYGONS, we are inch. 45 Wb 


their angles ſeverally equal 4 op = 
_ thoſe angles pro 


Lids of POLYGONS (on 2 Sade) a ling 
containing the homologous figes- of the fir 
nine regular polygons (7, e, cg 2 regular 
_ to a dodecagon) inſcribed 1 the ſame 


he POLYORAPHY, of wo, woch, and 
prag, Gr. writing) the art of writing in 
various unuſual — ox cyphers ; as all 


of decyphering the ſame. 
en to 


POLYHEDRON'IC, of 

a polyhedron, or a figure with many 

POLYHE DROUS Figure (of rea, 
Gr.) with Geometricians, a ſolid contained 
under, and W Sap Ir many ſides, which, 
if they are regu olygons, all ſimilar and 
al, and the b body be "nſceable within the 
forties of the ſphere, it is then called A fe. 
gular body. 

POLY HYM/NIA (in Painting, &c. 
repreſented in white veſtments, wit | her air 

loſe about her ſhoulders of a bright 

yellow, having her head adorned with a gar- 
land ſet off with the choiceſt jewels, inter- 
mixt with flowers, and in a poſture as pro- 
nouncing a ſpeech, and pointing with her 
finger, holdings 3 book in her left hand, in 
aeg written » i, e. to perſuade, 


"POLYMATHY. (of . and pedbromn 


Gr. learning, Cc.) the knowledge of many 


arts and ſciences; allo an 8 with 

a great many different ſubject 
POLYMY'THY 4 gar N 

Gr. a fable) a mul plicity of fi 

epick or dramatick poem. 
POLYOP'TRON of d, and ole 


Gr. to ſee) an optick glaſs, thro' which ob 


jects appear multiplies but diminiſhed.” 
POLYPET!/ALOUS Flower, regular 
POLYPET'ALOUS Flower, uniform 


(with Botaniſis) is ſuch wage petals * 


SP OLYPET ous "7 ks. 
POLYPETALQUS Fuer. n 


who. publiſhed a reſcript, that — 


| Pomona, the goddeſs of ripe Fruits, ſubmits 


N 9 
* 


eit num) is when the peda do not agree 
ether im figure or poſition, - Oh 
*'- POBYPHA'GIA (of h, and $442, 
„ enting) an eating much, a greedy eating. 
POLYTHEISM (ef ved, much, and 
Sie, Or. God) the or belief of a plu- 


I .of $, l 3 Z x 
ren, 1 ſweet ointment made 


ee ee eee ee ee | PONT-VOLANT, « Fijing-Bridge, 
badge uſe in B, gate 07. tio 2 
bridges lad one over another, and ſo con- 


Ache POMILI ES 
et; 2 POMETTEE 5 
= (with Hera/ds) is a croſs with 
round knobs on the ende, ſup- 
poſed to be derived from Pom- 
me, F. an apple,. See the eſ- 
n ee „ Ky 
- POMO/NA(among the Remuns) a goddeſs 
wolhipped as the patroneſs of gardens and 
fruit, Yertummnus; Who hid the power of 


turning himſelf | into- all - ſhapes, lov's her vin 


intirely ; but could not obtain her, till get - 
ting entrance in the ſhipe of an old woman, 
he commending the beauty of her garden, and 
the pains the took to make it fo agreeable, 


| and from the contemplation of the vines be- 
ing ſupported by the elm, fell into a diſcourſe | 
of the uſefulneſs ind hupfiaeſ of a married | 


Hfe: the diſcourſe prevailed but little, til! 
throwing off his diſguiſe, he appeared av 2 
N with his rays'darting like the fun 
Tow eneath a cloed; the nymph at the 
ght way ſoon fired with a mutual flame, and 
Oy happy coaple, x 
«The moral of this fable is, Ferumnus is 
an emblem of the year, which turns itſelf 
into variety of ſhapes, according to the mul- 
titude of its productions in different ſeaſons; 
but it is at no time more graceſul, than when 


r 54 J — 
9 * 
Fac -, 1 ri a * 2 : 


— 


P 
oo N Ms * —_ . 1 


| marchie.'' Each bout has d Hag d en nd. 
and an anchor and cabley d te Ban t 4nd 
| Cheſts, When they vic tem tw-puty a rivers 
they are placed at anchor, f rope rin- 
ning thro” the rings, which is-ſaftenes o ec 
are laid croſe the boars; and the thefts upon 
them joined cloſe, which makes a bridge itt & 


| erte — — pollies, that the u 
Yor chr * to bo red. | ; pee 


' POOR (pawvre, F. pure, Span,) 7. Not 
rieh, indigent, — oppreſſed with 


want. 


ame | 
never mark the marb'e with his name z 
Go ſearch it there, where to be born and 


018: ; 1 5 
| Of rich and poor makes all the IH, 


How ber are the imitations of. naturs im 
common courſe of experiments,. except. they 
de led by judgment. 7 Bacon. 


3, paltry, mean, contemptibls. 
'And if that wiſdom ſtill wiſe ende 


„ 
When, if he periſh here, there is not found 


In all the world ſo poor and vile a thing 


4. (A word of tenderneſs) rn. 
Door, lintlez pretty, flutt'ving thing, 


777 
POMP'OUSNESS (of  pompoſur, L. and Prone: £5 | ö 
he ſheir1:elny magnificence, | To take thy flight thou knoweſt not whitheus 
| e- as method of 31 Prior. 

curing ſiek children by weighing them at the | POOR/NESS (pauverets, F. parper 

tomb of ſome ſaint, ballancing the ſcale with | poverty; leannels. TE ee IR 
money, wheat, bread, or other things that Ke x POP (prob. vor fifa a fon, L.) go 
the parents were willing to offer to God, his or fly out on a ſudden with a noiſe ;; alſe to go 
ſaints, or to the church. 1 Ii in or out, .a on a ſudden. 1 

* PON'TIPEX; a pontif or high prieſt a- | | POP, 1 Haden noiſe or thing diſcharged 


mong the Romans,” who had the intendance 
and direction of divine worſhip, as the of. 


tering, ſacrifices, and other religious ſolem- . which in ancient times wax given to all biſhops, 


out of a pop-gun,. Ec, 
POPE (ef Harra, Gr, a father) 2 name 


as appears by the epiſtles of St. Jerome and 


* PON*TIFICE (of pony and facio, L.) a | Auguſtine, &c. but about the end of the xxthi 


piece of bridge-work. Milton. _ 
PONTLE'VIS Cn Heorſemanſbip) is a di- 
erderly reſiſting action of à horſe in __ 


Hence to his rider, in which he rears up fe- | 


reral times running, and riſes up ſo upon his 


7 


century, the ſeventh, in a council 


' ſhould peculiarly belong to the biſhop of Rome. 
POPISH (papifte, F.) pertaining to the. 
e or . 525 


h 
Hind legs, that he is in danger of coming | | POP'ULAR Errors, ſuch. errors as people 


over, F. 26 
PON'TONS, boats of latten, about 24 
foot long, und 6 broad, in the form of a long 


| imbibe from one another by cuſtom, education 
and tradition, without having examined the 


: Ht 2 
* 2 * * WA 
4 bs S 4 + 


Wave, head en carrisges, when an army 


4 


reaſons of foundations ef them, 
e 


4 * 


_— 3, F 
2 "WF 
. 1 


' fide" the river, to # tree o ue! che baus 


Who builds a church to God; and tot to 


Why made he man, of other creatureyy | 


: held at Rome, ordered that the name of Pope 


= 


20 Se. 1A 4 «the ight o . | ſea. 
| where a ſhip may ride; ſecure from ſtorms. 


— N of thei flying away wo the n 


tain aggregates or vombinations of them. 


: 2 name given 0. the Arians in *. 
century 


* tos * {as lome ſay) a pbyfical | 


"po 


People) a certain wo Id in Rowe, on 


le in the vin between the Romans and 


3-46 


POP ULOUSNESS ee 1) b 
e ER” 


RCELAIN.; 2 che elke cn of | 


made, it is found in quarries, of two forts, 42 


bout 20 or 30 leagues from a eity in che em- 
ire of China, called Kimtetchim, where the | 
0 wheace it is brought 


ſort is made, from 

bu 9 in pieces in the form of 

bricks, which ne wr pe and ſteeped in 
irred with an iron inſtrume 

r ads + kid of e 8 

2 wp 177 the thickneſs, of 4 or 5 fin- 


Aen. ſcummed and ſtirted, till no» 
Wir N el remains, which is net [og 


again, t 


mud of that eart 
80 that rr of its being made of | 
the powder of oiſter - ſhells, buried many years 
underground; &'z vulgar ertor. | 

-PROCELAIN, a little white fea ſhell, | 
found along with * ſponges, which — 5 2· 
current money in ſeveral oe " fa, th 
rica and Am 

Muigbt of tb PORCU pin, a. Breach = 

der, whoſe device was, Cominus F eminu z, 
hut icing Le XII. crowned” the ee 
with anothet motto Ulnos'gwos - Teja. 939 9 + 

ORS (in Phyjick) ſmall interſtices or 
void ſpaces betweeb the particles vf matter, 
that conſtitote ever body, or between cer- 


Mr. Boyle, in his eſſay on che potoſity of 


bodies, proves that the moſt ſolid bodies that 
| to incloſe a pencil, and to ſerve 


are, have ſome kind of pores, and indeed 


they had not, all bodies, we] be. alike 
ifically-weighty. 


_PO'RQUSNESS. {poreſus, * and eſs) he 
ing pores,..or full of pores. 


" PORPHYRIANS {fo called of wen 


PORPHYROGENF'TES (ef weg 


purple, and yemilng, Gr. 4. 4. 1 or 2 
the purple). a name given. to the 5 
2 eaſtern emper perars.. . 


" PORRAG'ER of . porra a veſſel | 
"PORRENG'ER . Ran 29. 
A I prob. of porrem, L. fer- 
FOR RICE > an, F. a leck) the de- 
" POTTAGE codtion of fleſh, or any. 
edible, 95 


FORRECTHON, a freiching forth, E. 
_PORRE'TANS, a religious a, fo o 
ers of Gilbert de ſa Porree, biſhop of Poittiers,, 


cteam on 


et of which makes the fineſt || 
* ware, Nan W the coarſer r 5. alſo veſſels | 


n of | 


Gel n e 6 


61 q LEE ttribut 
being fujl-of. — alſo an affected. | was 3 10 the zsth century. 3 
ee PORT: (with Navigators) an inlet o 


between the land, with good ane — 


POR TS de Barre, are ſoch * can only 
be entred with the tide. 


been formed by providence for the, com communi. 
cation of commerce, 

Artificiat PORTS, ſuch: as ate 10 
9:9 moles. — od e * the 
ea. AF 8 


ven 
and free 


Free BOR T. 3 o t that is. 


load their veſſale without paying any duties 
ar cuſtoms,. 

Free. PORT (in Commerce; $total. exemp- 
tion and franchiſe, Which any ſet of mer - 


2 enjoy for goods 2 into a ſtate 
thoſe of the WE of ene er 
POR af the. Voice (in tai T! fick) the facul- 
ty and habitude of. ee ſha ces, paſ- 


a ſong or piece of muſick conſiſts. 
: PORT»Laf (of a way the ſame 


wale. 10 4 

A creſt. PORTATE (with 3 
| Horalds) i is a croſsnot- erect, Vi 
4 but lying athwagt the aſcat- AA 
cheon in a bend, as if it were ; 
borne.upen'a man's ſhoulder, 
as in-the-efcutcheon...... «+ {LT 
PORTA (in Anatomy) the fame as. Vine 
Porta à very. conſiderable vein employed in 
bringing the blood from ſeveral parts by an 
inſinite number of branches, which it is di- 
vided into, to the liver, thro' the whole ſub- 
ance whereof it is diſſeminate. 

PORT-CRAON,, an inſtrument ſerving 
boch a8 8. han- 
e ee cover to make i 


PORTAIL' 105 Arc ell.) thr-decoration 
of the face or. a church, called al- 
ſo frontiſpiece, as that of N 8 ; 
alſo the principal gate of EC. e veal 
pleaſure · hauſe, or, th .. 

-PORTENT” (porrentum, L.).an. omen, 


N foreboding good or ill- luck. 


PORTEN'TOUSNE SS (portentoſus, L, and 
ſy: ominouſneſa of ill ele . 

trary. 8 $f 
+POR'TERAGE, the. hire of — 1 

FoR T ERES, a female porte. 

To PORT ION (of portion, e * to 
divide into portions, to parcel out. 

POR TION ER, an 72 A diſejbute 
the tithes in a college, & one 0 
| officiates in a eee e tem 
PORTMAN'TEAU. (in Fainpy) a piece 


of works ene te a Wall in Poon 
Jy 


K 


Natitral POR TS, ſuch as frm o/ hr | 


for merchants of al nations, ta load and un- 


ſages and diminutions, wherein the tn 0 of 


© 


mg 


cor 


| Greeks, ſo called as ſuppoſing him to prefide 


e 
. 
Nr 985 


— 3 8 P 0 1 ̃ 
„% wen 
' artnoury, & e. proper for hanging cloaks, Nc. 
(w 


PORTRAIT ith Paint.) pictures of 
men and women, (either heads or greater 
lengths) drawn from the life ; the word is 
uſed to diſtinguiſh face-painting from hiſtory 


PORT UOus 7 à breviary, a fort of 

_ POR/THOSE ${ maſs-book. 
;POR'TUGAL (Portugalia) of Portus Gal- 
lorum, 7, e, the port or pic where the Gauls 
or French landed) there is a ſaying of the Por- 
tugueze, that take one of their neighbours (a 
native Spaniard) and ſtrip him of all his [ 
good qualities {which may be ſoon done) and 
that perſon then remaining will make a com- 

pleat Portugueze, 3 

POR TURM Ns, a ſea deity of the Romars, 
called alſo Melicertus and Palæmon by the 


over ports. 
POSE/ (in Heraldry) ſigni- 
fies a lion, or any beaſt in a 
ure ſtanding ſtill, bav- 
; ng all its four feet on the 
„ground, as in the eſcut- 
cheon. | 
POSI'TION (in A/ronomy) as the po- 
fition of the ſphere is either right parallel or | 
oblique ; whence ariſes the inequality of our 
days, difference of ſeaſons, &c, : 

Circles of POSITION ( Afronomy) are fix 
great circles paſſing through the interſection 
of the meridian ang horizon, and dividing the 

vator into twelve equal parts, 

PO SITION (in Dancing) the manner of | 
diſpoſing the feet in reſpect to each other. | 
POSITION (in the School) a theſis or 
propofition maintained. | 15 5 | 

POS!/ITIVE (p2fitivus, L..) is a term of 
relation, ſometimes oppoſed to negative, as 
the Ten Commandaments are ſome of them 
poſitive and ſome negative: Pofitive is alſo 
oppoſed to Relative or Arbitrary, as beauty is 
no poſitive thing; but depends upon the dif- 
ferent fancies of perſons : Poſitive is alſo op- 
poſed to Nataral, as a pofitive right is a right 
founded on a law, which depends abſolutely 
on the authoxity of him that gave it. £2 

POSITIV.E (Divinity) is that which con- 
fiſts in the ſimple underſtanding, or expound - 
ing the dogma's and articles of faith, as is 
contained in the ſacred ſcriptures, or explain- 
ed by the fathers of the church and councils, 
clear of all diſputes and controverſies. 

- A POSITIVE (in Mufici) a little organ 
uſually behind or at the foot of the organiſt, 
played by the ſame wind, and the ſame bel - 
lows, and conſiſting of the ſame number of 
pipes with the large one. Po OE WED 
 POSITIVENESS. (of fofitive, L. and 
neſs) dogmaticalneſs, reſoluteneſe, pertinaci- 
ouſneſs, or affurance ia aſſerting, denying, 
Somme o!» 
. POSITURE (pofitura, L.) dipoſition. 
POSSES'SION (in Theology) is the Rate of | 


— 
4 + © 5 
. nn 
p . F N n YT: 
% 8 3 5 7 
r 307 . 
- * 


rection of the dead, 2 — 


1 <4 wW "a; Foe 5 7 
a 44 * 15 


„„ 


a perſon poſſeſſed by the devil. ee 
Actual POSSESSION, js when a man, a- 
tually enters into lands or tenements deſcended 
to him, N ; | a 

POSSESSION de facto (in Law) is when 
there is an actual and effectual enjoy ment 
of a thing, 2. ; 
POSSESSION de jure (in Law) is the 
title a man has to enjny a thing, though it 
be ſometimes uſurped, and in the actual poſ- 
ſeſſion af another. 8 

Unity of POSSESSION (civil Law) the 
fame as ſolidation, as if a lord purchaſes a 
tenancy held of himſelf by herriot ſervice 3 
the ſerviee becomes extin& by unity of poſ- 
ſeſſion, 7, e. by the figniory and tenancy's 
coming to the ſame hand. 

' POSSESSION, three years in matters 
perſonal begets a right, and a poſſeſſion of ten 
years in real eſtates among perſons dwelling 
near the premiſes, and 20 years among thoſe 
that dwel | elſewhere. 

POSSESSION, is alſo uſed for the title or 
eas g pe that gives a right to hold any 
thing, | 

Anmal POSSESSION, is the uſucaption 
which gives a right to moveables, Hs 

Triennial POSSESSION of a benefice, if it 
be peaceable is ſufficient to maintain it ; if it 
be founded on a plauſible title. 

POSSESSION of an eftate for ten years by 
a perſon e and 20 years by one abſent 
with a title, or of 30 years without any, given 
a full right, . | 

Centenary POSSESSION, 7. e. for 100 years, 
conſtitutes a poſſeſſion immemorial, the beſt 
and maſt indiſputable of all titles. 

POSSES'/SOR, one who poſſeſſes, or has 
the enjoyment of a thing. | 

POSSES/SORESS, a fema'e poſſeſſor. 

POS/SIBLENESS (poſfibilitas, L.) capa» 
bleneſs of being done, &c. 

POSSIBILA4TY (in our Law) is defined to 
be a thing which may or may not happen. 

POSSIBILITY (in Erict:] a non- repug - 
nance to exiſt in a thing that does net any 
way exiſt. | ; 

Moral POSSIBLE, is that which may be 
done by prudent perſons ; ufing all the propes 
means they bave for doing the ſame. - 

Future POSSIBLE (School Term) is that 
of a thing, whoſe production is decreed and 
aſcertained 3' as the futurition of all thoſe 
events fixed by the immutable decree of the 
immutable will of God. i : 

Potential POSSIBLE, is that which is 
contained or lies hid in its cauſes; as th 
tree in its ſeed, the fruit in the tree, &c. 
Mere POSSIBLE, is ,that which might 
exiſt, tho? it. neter ſhall. 7. | 

Metaphyſical POSSIBLE, is that which 
may at leaſt be brought to being, by ſome 
ſupernatural or divine power;/as the reſur - 


M m m Phys 


atom, 


b perivoh who lived or ſucceeded one an 


- Efficacy, at, 7. 


evident propofition, wherein it is 


women 


1 9 F 
WS * * — 8 
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Phyfcal POSSIBLE, is that which may. 
be effected by a natural power. 
To POST, to ſtick * or affix a writing 


on a 288 5 
ST V Honour (in an army) the advanced 
guard, is a poſt of bonour, and the right of 


two lines is a poſt of honour, and is always to 


the eldeſt regiments; the Jet is the next poſt, 
and is given to the next eldeſt, and ſo on; the 
ary of the lines is the leaſt honourable, 
iven to the youngeſt regiments, 
gf T diluvian, after the flood; of or 
„ to the Pe Diluviant, or thoſe 
other af - 
er Noahs flood, 


: 50877 IQUE (in Arcbitecture) anornament 
of ſculpture is ſaid to be poſtique, when it bs 
added atter the work itſelf is done. 

FOS TULATE (with Mathematic.) a clear 
affirmed or 
hang; d that ſomething may, or may not 


POSTVORITA (among the Romans) a 
deity. whom they imagined to foreſee what 
was to come, and to prevent the evil that 
might happen; the oppoſite deity to this was 
Antevorta, who, according to their ſentiments, | 


preſided over what was paſt, and they in- 


wok'd to be rid of the evils they had al- 
ready felt. 

Theſe two goddeſſes being accounted by 
them as the counſeljors of providence 2: the 
women in their lying-in, joined thoſe two alſo 


to the. reſt of their deities, Anteuorta made 


the child come forth a-right, that is, with 
its head foremoſt, and the other put him out 
when his feet appeared firſt: ſo Peſtworta al- 

y*d the pains of child-bearing, and Anteworta 
5 e to aſſiſt and quickly raiſe the 
Ving -in. 

POS!TURE (in Painting, Sculpture, &c.) 
the ſituation of the figure with regard to the 
eye, aid of the ſeveral principal members 
thereof, in regard to one another, whereby 
the action of jt is expreſs'd. 

PO'TABLENESS (of  potabilis, L. and 
neſs) capableneſs of being drunk. 

LOT SVERY, garden ware for the pot. 


PO/TANC'E cramponne (in 


form ne in the eſcut- 
cheon. | 


4 PO'TENT Gin 


; repreſented in . nag 
on. ; 


EO Gouna, 1. ON | Power, 
influence. 


f . Wald, 


* „ 
ö 
* 


be ö 


ö eee ) is of the form 


3% at A N * * 9 
A ö * 
A , : 7 4 
ha: el 
. * 
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FEE 
. Sg? 


| 


| 


Heraldry) is a croſs in the; 


| 


are, Arg 
pete een thaes Men os 


15 es fn 4 7 


ab aer tr; or threw him out. 
CE NG We Shakeſp. ie. 


Abs ak ane) 1. x. e fore 


When by command 
Moſes once more his Potent rod extends 
Over the ſea; * his e 
Million, 
Verſes are the potent charms we uſe, 
Hereick thoughts and virtue to _—_ 


2. Having great domininon or authority, as 


potent | monarchs, 


| All obey'd the ſuperior voice 4 
Of their great potentate, for great indeed 
His name, and high was IDEA rd n. 
| Milton, 


Each potentate, as fear, or ſtrength, 
or be urg'd, his neighbour” 's bounds 
invades. Pdbilips. 

POTEN'TIA, power, or that whereby a 
thing is capable of acting, or being ated on, L. 

To exift in POTENTIA (with Schoolmen) 
denotes that exiſtence which a thing has in a 
cauſe capable of producing it; but which 
has not actually produced it. 

POTEN*TIAL (with Schoolmen ) ſome - 
thing that has the quality of a genus. 

POITENTNESS {of potent, L.) =o 


neſs, powerfulneſs, 


POT-GUN, 7 d. a gun, 

POT-VALIANT, the adventuring up- 
on dangerous enterprizes, when a on's 
ſpirits are raiſed by ſtrong liqours, which he 
would not dare to-attempt when ſober. 
3 ULENT' (Porulentus, L.) pretty muck 


POV/ERTY (paupertas, L. pauvret e, F 95 
poor ſtate and condition. 

POVERTY, a goddeſs adored by the Pa- 
gans, but more out of fear than love: they 
believe her to be the mother of induftry and 


good arts 

POVERTY (in Painting, c.) is repre- 
ſented like a fury, with a pale and fierce 
countenance, and ready to deſpair, 
POUL/TERERS were = 
ed Anno 1503. 
Their armorial enſigns 
ent on 4 chevron, 


ure, 15 _— ſwang 
roper. Their ſupporters 
4 pelicans Or, vulning 
themſelves Gules, The * 
creſt; on a helmet and crown non} 1. Kork 


© | with wings expanded Giles, © This com any, 
By what name ſhall we call foch an ern 
dene jos God in fpoteneys) | | 


having now no hall, meet at the inn-holders. 
POUNCE (a word framed from the ſound) 


as the pounee of a gun. 


1 
f 


5 wht 6 you 7 e * By 


d 


7 ö pry” 
NS oft as. 
8 * 
7 
N 


# * 
. 9 
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ea) having talons or claws, as n frong pounced 


F#agle, Ec. 


A POUND Sterling, is 20 ſhillings; a 


| —_ Scotch is 20 pence ; l geg e 15 
mhillin 


Choſe POUND, ſuch an one as the owner | 


cannot come to give them food, as ſome cloſe 
houſe, fortreſs, & o. 

Overt or open POUND, ix" one built upon 
the lord's waſte, and thence called the lord's 

z alſo backſides, court-yards, paſture- 

grounds, &c. ſuch as the owner of the cattle 
impounded may come to and give them meat, 
without offence of their being there, or Info 
coming thither. 

POUND/AGE (of puns, Sax.) the rate 
allowed for the collecting, & c. of money, ſo 
much per pound. 


POUND'ER, a uu gun denominated ac- | 


cording to the weight of the ball it carries, as 
a 6, 12 or 24 pounder. 
POURCOUN'TREL, a 6 that has a 
preat many feet, and changes its colour like 
the place where it is; the ſame as Polypus, 
P URCOUNTRE 
uſed to-expreſs a covetous miſer, that ſcrapes | 
together the wealth of this world, beauſe it 
is a greedy fiſh that ſwallows all that comes | 
near to it, when it is hungry. 


POUR/SUIVANT, a king's meſſenger, | | 


attending upon him in his wars, or at the | 
council - table, exchequer, Ce. to be ſent upon | 
any occaſion or meſſ: 

POURSUIVANT af Arms, a king's meſ- | 
ſenger that is ſent or employed in martial 
cauſes, 

_ POURSUIVANTS- at Arms (in ancient 
i lime) were gentlemen who attended the 

eralds in order to their promotion to that 
office, to which they could not riſe before | 
ſeven years-attendance, and officiating for 


| Pg in preparing and aſſigning tournaments, | 


POURVEY'ANCE, the providing corn, | 
fuel, victuals, and other neceſſaries for the | 
king's. hoyſe, 

s Lr geg an officer who provides as 
TC, 


- POWCH'ES (in a Ship)'thoſe bulk heads | 


in the hold, uſed for Rowing parcels of corn, 
Wh that it do uot ſhift from one fide to ano- | 
Tei -ith 

POWDERING:- TUB (of prudrer}'F. and 
prob. of cobbe, Dut,) a tub for ſalting meat; 
alſo a faliyation or courſe of ser for cure | 
of the French por. 

Gun POWDER, a compoſition of falt- 
petre, brimſtone, and charcoal. 

Gun POWDER Treaſon. Days, à feſtival 
obſerved annually on the ;th of November, for 
the deliverance of king Fames I. and the lords | 
and commons in parliament aſſembled, from 
being blown up with gun-powder, and the 
2 from a barbarout intended maſſacre. 


L (Hieragiypbic. was 


. prevent thereby. 


* 
: #9... * * p * 


| Fejuits POWDER, the Sure or * 
ſoits barle. 

Legiflative POWER, is that which is 
— 2 5 in preſcribing goes rules of ac- 


Judiciary POWER, i that which deter · 
mines the GU of ſubjects, by the 
ſtandatd of the rules of 3 wer. 
be POWER of God (Hierog 2785 ally) was 
expreſſed by the god Janus, hree heads 
and one body, but having neither hands nor 


feet, becauſe almighty God governs all thing 
only by his wiſdom and pleafore, and needs 


no vifible members to act in the world, and 
produce his wonders, And to expreſs the 
effects of God's power in nature, the Egyp- 


tians painted a man with a multitude of 12 5 


ſtretching them out upon the world. 

POWER of 4 glaſs (in Optictt) is the 
diſtance of the convexity from its ſolar Fo- 
cus. 

Foxx of an Hyperbola, is the Neteentk 
part of the conjugate axis, or the one fourth 
part of the ſquare of the ſemi- conjugate axis; 
or it is equal to a rectangle under the one fourth 
part of the ſum of the tranverſe axis, and 
rameter. Fe 

Maga wag (of pouvoir, F. and Fall 

mighty 

A PZ POW ERFUL Prince Hieroglyphically) 
was repreſented by a ſerpent in an orb, care- 
kes looking to every thing within its ſphere, 


© POWERFULNESS,  mightineſs. = 
POW'ERLESS (of peur, F. and neſt) 


; 

without power. 

P POWERS of Tit (in Geometry) 
' POWERS of Quantities I are their ſquares; 
cubes, &c. or multip!ications of the 


parte ings'the whale, or of one part into ano- 
ther. 

Po (of pocea, Sax.) a diſeaſe, as the 
| fmall pox, Sc. 


Freneb PO, a contagious diſeaſe contracted 


by a poiſonous humour uſually in coition, and 
manifeſting itſelf in ulcers and pairs. 
| PRAC'TICABLENESS, + * capableneſs_ of 
praiſed, done or effected. 
PRAC'TICALNESS {of pradique, F. and 
practicableneſs. 
PRAC!TICK- (of Scotland) the courſe of 
4 che law, or the rules of court in that 


B PRE ADAM Es, thoſe inhabitants of 
| the earth, which ſome prople have fancied 
to have lived' before Adam. 

- PRAEADAMITIICAL {of pre, L. befe 
nd Adam) according to the N of the 
| Pre- Adamites. 
 PRAEAM'BLE (in a Law Senſe) the be- 
ginning of an act of parliament, which ſhews 
the intent of the makers of the ad, and the 
miſchiefs or inconveniences they would re- 
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RTEANBULATORV, of or pertaining | 


a preamble, fore · running. 10 
by Theobgtcal PRE BEND, one who is af» 
fected with a doctor of divinity, in each ca- 
thedral or collegiate church in France, to 
preach on ſundays, and read lectures three 
times a week, by r 
PR ADIC'/AMENT (with Tegiciant) a 
certain claſs, or determinate ſeries or order, 
in which ſimple terms or words are ranged: 
of theſe there are . ee e 
via. Subſtance, Accident, Quantity, Quality, 
Action, ones Relation, the Fitnarion .of 
bodies, as to place, the Duration, as to time, 
their Site or Poſition, and their Habit or ex- 


| ternal Appearance. 


 PRAEMUNIEN'!TES, vrits ſent to every 
particular biſhop to come to parliament, be- 


. ginning Pramuntentes, &c. 


PRAEMUNYRE. See Premunire. 

 PRAENO'MEN- (among the Romans) a 
proper name prefixed to the general name of 
the family, as Cains, Marcus, c. 

PREISE PE (in Hfronomy; three nebulous 
Nars is the fign Cancer... 

- PTAATEX/TA (among the Romans) a 
robe or long white velt, with a purple border, 
worn by the magiſtrates, prieſts and ſenators, 
upon ſolemn days, and alto by children. See 
Pretexta. | | 
 PRAETE'XTATA comedia, a comedy 
or play, where thoſe who had a right to wear 
the Prætextæ, as kings and mag ſtrates, were 
repreſented on the ſtage; whereas common 
and mean perſons, wha. were inttłoduced in the 
play, were called Togati. 


' PRAETO!RES rar (among the Ro- 


mans) officers of the treaſury or exchequer, 


PRAGMATHCALNESS 7 (of pragma- 
_ PRAGMAT/ICNESS _. 
Gr. and neſs) buſy, meddling, humour in other 
mens affairs, ſaucineſs, . 
PRAGMATICK (Tweaywmalindc, of weny- 
E, Gr. a cauſe or quarrel) over buſy ia other 
erſons affairs, ſaucy, arrogant. | | 
PRAGMATICK Sandor, an ordinance, 
buſi neſs or affair, that ſometimes belongs to 
the ſtate, and ſometimes to the church; but 
more particularly to thoſe made by the king 
of France, relating to the affairs of the church, 
wherein the rights of the Gallicen church are 


 a7e:ted againſt the uſurpations bf the pope, in 


the promotion or choice of biſhops, arch- 
biſhops, Sc. 3 a 4 
Sometimes by this term is meant the em- 
peror's letter, by the advice of his council, in 
anſwer to a collective body of men, who qe - 
fired to know the law upon a particular ac- 
cafion, Sc. relating to their community. 
-PRAT!ICPE 7+ a communication of com- 
__PRACITICK.F merce, which the maſter 
of a. merchant veſſel obtaics in the port it 


arrives in, | 
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graſhopper, becauſe it is never 
quiet in ſummer, but fills che air with ite f- 


ticus, L. of | 


. 7 
8 . 
/ af at i , 


preſented by a 
portunate ſinging. This creature did repreſent 


Jan E gyptian divine; becauſe that tho it ſings, 


it has no tongue, and therefore is to be ad- 
mired; ſo theſe men that attained to ſuch ex- 
cellent perfections, as the knowledge of God 
and ſuperior - beings by dark hieroglyphicks 
and fignificant ſhadows, did require-no leſs 
eſtee mand admiration. f 2 


leader) a ſect that held that there was no 
it was the Father himſelf that ſuffered on the 


croſs, $14 . © 4 

PRAXID'ICA, a heathen goddeſs, whoſe 
office was to aſſign men juſt bounds and mea- 
ſures for their actions and diſcourſes, In 
painting or carving ſhe was never repreſented 
by a whole ftatue, nor any more than a head 
only, to intimate the pre-eminence of the 
- underſtanding; and the ſacrifices offered to 
her, were only the heads of victims. Her 


ceſſity there is for perſons to have their eyes 
up to Heaven, in order to the obtaining a 
ſteady conduct of life, and to denote her 
divine original. alva 


PRE-ADAMITES, s ſe@ who pretend 


that there were men who lived before the 


the creation of Adam, according to the writ- 
ings of Moſes; or who follow the opinions of 
a certain author, which are as follows. 

1. That on the ſixth day of the creation 
of the world, God created male and female, 
i. e. that God created men and women in all 
parts of the earth, ſo as that the earth im 
mediately produced animals, trees, fruits, & e. 
and had at the ſame time men and women 
e nd bee Oar. 

2. That long after that God made Adam 
to be the firſt man of his own peculiar people, 
who were afterwards called Jews, 

3+ That this creation of Adam out of the 


earth, which is deſcribed in the ſecond chap- 


ter of Genefis, is different from the creation 
of the men whom Moſes ſpeaks of in the 


4. That the Gentiles, i. e. the people dif- 
ering from the Jetos, were the men of the 
firſt creation; and that Adam, from whom 
the Jews deduce their original, was a new 
production of God, who formed him to be 
the chief of his own people. "fs 

5. That Maſes's intention was not to write 


the Jews 3 wherefore he ſays but little of 
the firſt creation of men. 


| Fudea only. | 


7. That all. the people of the world did 


ſons. 


8, That the Gentiles gave themſclves aver 
1 to 
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PRAX/E'ANS (ſo called of Praxias their 
plurality of an in the Godhead z and that 
a 


temples had no coverings, to intimate the ne- 


the hiſtory of the world; but only that of 


6. That Noab's deluge was not univerſal 


not deſcend from Neab, nor from his three 


Fr Cc. want tf Wh 


Vignifii 
nerets, 
batche 
Id eſq 
All 
ors of 


in vices, that ate ns were 


given them a law, and that they were not 
ly fins, - but evil actions, as thoſe of 
ſts, who do wrong. 

That the Gentiles died, not becauſe 
they fined, but becauſe they were compoſed 
of a body ſubje& to corruption. 

10, That as to the ſecond creation, to 
wit that of Adam, he had e created to be 
the firſt patriarch of the 
whom God was to manifeſt K bimſelf in due 
time, and afterwards to the Gentiles, in order 
to form but one church of both. 

| Preceptorial PRE/BEND, a prebend, the 
revenues whereof are e for the main - 
tenance of a er e or maſter for Ws in- 
inſtruction of ratis. 

Golden PR REBEN (of Hereford) one of 
the 28 minor prebendaries, who has the firſt 
canon's place that falls ex Me 10, ſo called, 
becauſe he had the altarages, in Eee of the 
gold commonly given there. 

PRECA'RIOUS (in Commerce) 162 kind of 
trade carried on between two nations at war, 
by the intervention of a third at peace with 


rRRenniou: 7 prudence) a fund 

PRECARIOUS (in Fur: ence) a 

or ſtock, whereof 515 not the 

propriety, whereof he cannot diſpoſe — 

| lutely, and which is moſt of it borrowed, 

| PRECA'RIOUSNESS (of precarius, L.) 
ſlenderneſs of title, ſmall aſſurance, depen- 


dence on courteſy, humour, '&c. 
PRE'/CEDENCY (among Men) the man- 


| 


ner in England is thus, that all nobles of each | 


degree take place according to the ſeniority, of 
creation, and not of years, unleſs they are. 
lawfully deſcended” of the blood royal, and 
then they take place of all others of the ſame 
degree. 

After the king, the princes of the blood, 
viz, the ſons, grandſons, brothers, and ne- 
phews of the king are to take place. 

Then the great officers of the crown are to 
precede all other of the nobility, via. the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 


the lord keeper of tlie great ſeal, the lord 
archbiſhop of Turk, the lord treaſurer, the 
lord preſident of the privy council, ard the 
lord privy ſeal, 

Next dukes, ———— dukes eldeſt ſons, 
earls, ma-quiſſes eldeſt ſons, dukes younger 
ſons, viſcounts, earls eldeſt ſons, marquiſles 
younger ſans, biſhops, barons, viſcounts eldeft 
ſons, earls youngeſt ſons, barons eldeſt ſons, 
privy counſellors, judges, maſters of Chan- 
Y, viſcounts younger ſons, barons younger 
ons, knights of the garter (if no otherwiſe 
dignified, which is ſeldom found) knights ban- 
nerets, baronets, knights of the Bath, knights 
atchelors, colonels, ſerjeants at law, doctors, | 

id eſquires. 

All deans, chancellors, prebendaries, doc- 


not laid to their charge, becauſe God had not [? 


people, to | 


P R 
placed before all ſorts of eſquires... 2 
All colonels, by the law of arms, S 
to precede. ſimple knights, and ſo are all ge- 
neral officers, maſter of the ordnance, quar- 
ter-maſter-general, Cc. all batchelors of di- 
vinity, law and phyſick, all maſters of art, 
barriſters,” captains, and other commiſſion 
officers in the army, may equal and precede 


| any gentleman, that hath none of theſe _ 


lifications, 

PRECEDENCE (of Women) women be- 
fore marriage, have p by their fa - 
ther; but there is difference. between them 
and the male children, that the ſame prece - 
dency is due to all the daughters that is due 
70 the eldeſt, though it is not ſo F 

ons. 
1 During the marriage, the wiſe regularly 
participates of the condition of her hu 

by the civil law and Jaw of nations. 

Yet this rule has ſome exceptions, for 
tho” in France the wives of thoſe who have 
their dignities by office, enjoy the ſame pre- 
.cedency with their huſbands, - is not ſo 
with us, who think that offices are beſtowed 
on huſbands upon a a perſonal account, which 
is not communicable to their wives. But yet, 
in the dignity of knights batchelors, the 
wife participates of the huſband s title and. 
 precedency, | 
By our law, if a woman have p 
by her birth or deſcent, ſhe remains ſtill the 
ſame, notwithſtanding ſhe marry a perſon of 
lh dignity, am to the rules of the 

AW. 

If the daughter of a nobleman marry ano- 
ther noblemzn, ſhe will loſe the precedency 
due to her by birth, tho“ ſhe would not have 
loſt it if ſhe had married a gentleman. © 

After the huſband's deceaſe, the wife did 
by the civil law enjoy ber huſband's precedency. 
during her widowhood ; but if ſhe married a 
perſon of inferior quality, ſhe loſes her pre-. 
cedeney ; but the queen never loſes her former 
dignity, UG, ow the king $ death, the marry 
the 9 perſon 

A PRE!CEDENT Book, a bark contsin- 
ing inſtruction, rule, leſſon, examples or au- 
thorities, to follow in judgment and determi- 
nations in the courts of juſtice. 

PRECESSION of the Equinoxes (Alrono- 
my) is the advancing or going forwards of the 
equinoctial points: for the equinoxes, by a 
very ſlow and inſenſible motion, change their 
place, going backwards and dey robes con- 
trary to the order of the ſigns. 

PRE CIOUSNESS (of Precieux, N and : 
| neſs} valuableneſs, 

PRECIPICE py L, precipice, 
F.) a headlong ſteep; a ON 
without gradual declevity. 

U ere long that precipice muſt tread, 


u none return, J which leads unto the 
| 1 7 


— 


ors of e law and phylick, are uſually I 
y 


No 
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Lich running mercury put into a matraſs, and 


- 
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Precipice denies 3 


* 


Denham, 


e of the © ies”. | | 


hich in. es roſe, 
And Goks in minutes, wi gd. | 


EE : 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; 


Where eee like fruit, on 1 7 oa | 


Kot to be gather but by bins props | 
Dryden. is 


'PRECIPITANT (precipitant, L.) falling 
of ao Ihe Ane. pigs 
Without longer pauſe, © 
Downri ag ht into the world's firſt region t 


2 N 
en, ile, Par. Len, . n. 
The birds heedlefs er they ſtrain 


„5 


8 throats, the low ring hea 


tos. 


O'enakes their ſpeed 3 they leave gh ef 


* 


Rhone the ci, fehle n, T 
__ Philips, 


unadviſed. » 
Philoſophical” PRECIPITATE, „ made | 


ſet in | ſand heat for 40 days, or till all the 
mercury is wre to a red powder. Thi 
is called Precipitat 


-PRECISE/NESS fn precifion;'F. and neſs) | 


Kiffneſs, 'formalneſs, finicalneſs, affeRedneſs, 
eractnaſs, ſcrupulouſneſs; qerticuluracls, 
' PRECISION (ce Torts) the fame as 


{Ta 


abſtraction. 6 
- PRECONISA*TION (en the confificry at 


Rome) à declaration or 


by ſome prince to a prela 
PREDESTINATTION (in Tes 
Judgment or decree of God, 'w 
reſolved from all eternity, to ſave à certain 
number of hence called Elec. 
PRE DESTINATION, is alſo uſed to fig- 
nify a concatenation of ſecond'caules, appointed 
dy providence 3; by means whereof things are 
brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity ; con- 
—_—_ ail' appearance, and maugre all op. 


: PREDETERMINA'TION (with School. 
nen) that , concurrence of God which makes 
men act, and determines them in all their 
actions, both good and evil. 

PRE DIEATE (pradicatum; L.) that lat- 
ter part of a logical propofition, or that which 
is affirmed of tbe ſubject, as when we ſay, 
Jobs is a. Sailor, the word Sailor is called the 


e turns away our eyer. 7 


PRE 


propoſi tion made by | bi 
the cardinal- patron of r e nominated 


hereby has ; 
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en (of predeminer; 
F.) a being predominant, an over-ruling qua- 


lity, pre valeney, having ſome ſuperiority over 
ſome other. 


PRED'Y the Hole (Sea Phraſe) «means, lay 
or flow every thing there, in its due order and 


lace. 
. (ere fun, 141 choſen 
PRE!-EMINENTNESS (/ pre-eminence, F, 
of twin nn th L.) an exceeding of others 
ty or d 
REEN!ING ( with Natural 1 the action 
of birds, in cleaning, compoſing. and trim- 
ming their feathers, to enable them to glide 
more eaſily thro* the air. For this uſe nature 
has furniſhed them with two peculiar glands, 
which ſecrete an unctuous matter into an oil. 
bag perforated, out of which the bird on occa- 
ſion ng it with 5 | 
PRE-ENGAG'ED (of and nga 
F.) engaged before - hand. be wh 
sg EN TNESS, '@ being pre- 
c. 
To PREFACE (prefatio, of Prgfari, L. 


ourſe. 
PREFERABLENESS, quality of deſery- 
logo — referred before others, * 


ne Hop a bald great with alſo (ſpoken 

.of evidence or proof) arength ; alſo (of in- 

— Ani wit, judgment, Sec.] ripenels, quick- 
' 


PRE EJUDICLALN2SS (of prejudicial) in. 


| juriouſne s, & Co 
PRELATE (of the Garter) the firſt off 
cer of that noble order, and as ancient as the 


ö order itſelf. 


'PRELIM!INARIES (preliminaries, F. ot 
pre, before, and limen, 4 threſhold) the 
firfk ſteps in a negotiation, or other important 


ufineſs. 

To PRELUDE (preludere, L.) to lay 
down ſome general propoſitions before the 
main buſineſs is begun or entred upon. 

PREMATURE/NESS (premaruritas, L J 
5 ripeneſs, or ripeneſs before the time, 

REMED'ITATEDNESS (premeditatui, 
L. and neſt) the being thought upon or cove 
trived before-hand. 

PREMO'TION (School Term) the actic 
of co-operating with the creature, and dete- 
mining him to act. 

Jo run ones ſelf into @ PREMUNIRE, i 
to take a really courſe to involye Hos. ſelf i 
| trouble and perplexity. 

To intur khn (La 

To fall into a PREMUNIRE. Term) 
is to uicur the ſame puniſhment as was to 
; inflited upon the tranſgreſſots of a la 
| made in che 12th year of king Richard 1) 

commonly termed the Szature of Premunire. 


predicate, becauſe it is ſpoken or afficmed of 
RY ſubject Jobs. 


Jof Premunire was as follows; * church of 


| PREMUNIRE, the original of the fatut 


Rant 


to ſpeak: before = to make a preparatory intro- 

duction to a diſc 

; PRECTPITANTNESS (of frecipitans, L.) | 
raſhneſs, - haſtineſs, 'unadviſedneſs. - 


PRECI/PITATE (precipitates, L.) raſh, | ANTNESS (of pres grant, L. and | 
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Lune in former times, upon the 
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er Supremacy, aſſumed it as her right to be- 


w. moſt of the biſhopricks, abbies, and 


bother ecclefiaſtical preferments of. the greateſt 


« bteſerving her. 


value, before they were void ; under pretence 
of ſupplying the church with better qualified 
ns before the vacancy j therefore in or- 

r to put a ſtop to theſe encroachments, 
king Edward III. procured three ſtatutes to 
be made, againit thoſe that drew the king's 


ſubjects out of the realm, to anſwer things | 


belonging to the king's court, and the laſt 
made in the 28th year of his reign did very 
1 the uſurpations of the court 
of Rome, | 8 | 
But the court of Rome ſtill going on in 
theſe practices, king Richard II. in the 12th 
year of his reign, procured a ſtatute againſt 
them, and in his 14th year another, where- 
in be confirmed the firſt of Edward III. and 
made the penalty thereof, Perpetual * 
ment, Forfeiture of Lands, Goods and 


Things lying in PRENDER J the power 
« right of taking a thing it is of- 
ered, . | | | 

PRENO'TION. (preenctitia, L.) 4 fore- 
knowledge, a notice or knowledge preceding 
ſome other in point of time, L. 

PREN'TICE. See Apprentice. 

PREORDINA'TION, an ordaining 


* PREPOS/TEROVUSNESS, the having the 


wrong end forward, abſurdneſs, contrariety to | 


nature or cuſtom. 


PRESBY!TIA (waetde, Gr.) dimneſs| PRESUM'TUOUSNESS 


of ſight in things nigh at hand. 
PRESBY TE'/RIANISM (of preſbyterien, 
F,) the prin I 5 &c. of the Preſpytertans. 
PRESBY/TERY (preſbyteratus, L. of 
eU, Gr.) an aſſembly of the orders of 
preſbyters with lay-elders, for the exerciſe of 
church diſcipline, : a 
PRESCRIP'/TION (with Phyficians) the 
att or art of affigning a proper and adequate 
remedy to a diſeaſe, 
Extemporancous PRES 
as a phyſician frames ef himſelf pro re nat, 
according to the cireumſtances of the patient, 
Ocinal PRESCRIPTION, is what the 
. e as to 2 — tho ſe 
icines, they keep by them ready prepared 
according to their diſpenſator x. 
To PRESENT (pra ſentare, L. preſenter, 
F.) to name to a benefice; alſo to bring an 
information againſt one 
 PRES'ENI'NESS. (of preſant, F.) the be- 
ing preſent, readineſs. n ty - 
> Ly 
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off, PRESERVES, : fruits ordered by cons 


fectioners . : E 


ſhip) the office or dignity of a preſident. 
PRESIDIAL, the name of a certain tri- 

bunal or court of judicature in France. - - 
PRESLE, Dutch reeds, uſed far.polithing. 


people, : 3 
PRESS 2 (pheorr, Sax. a prieft) an 
ERES a0 fyllable in proper — — 


| fignifies prieft, as Preton, Preſtonbury, &c. 

To PRESS pon the band (with Horſemen) 
a horſe is ſaid ſo to do, when either thro' the 
ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from an ardour to run 


bridle, 


with the calves of the legs, or to ſpur him to 
make bim go on. h =4 

PRES/SINGNESS, 8 

PREST Sail (Sea Language) is when 
a = carries all the fait the can poſſibly 
crowd, | 

PRESTESA (in Riding Academies) ſigni- 
fres readineſs, and imports the diligence of a 
horſe in working in the manage. 

PRES'TIMONY (Canon Law) a fund or 
ravenue ſettled by a founder for the ſubſiſtence 
of a prieft, without being erected into any 
title of benefice, chapel, prebend, or priory, 
not ſubje& to any but the patron and thoſe he 
appoints, 

PRESUMP!TION, the over forward or 
ſaucy doing of a thing without order ; alſo 
pride, conceit ; alſo ſuſpicion, 

PRESUMP/TUQUSNESS 2 (of præſump- 

| 5 tuoſus, L.) 
preſumption, aſſumingneſs, boldneſs, 

PRETENDER (celui qui pretend, F.) one 
who Jays claim to, - or arrogates to himſelf 
what does not belong to bim, or makes a ſhew 
of what he has not. | 

PRE'TER (of preteritus, L. paſt) 

PRE/TERITY an inflexion of verbs ex- 


PRETERIT” C//d (in the Roman Furiſ- 
prudence) a child wbom the father has forgot- 


RIPTION, is ſuck] ten to mention in his laſt will. 


PRETER-NAT!/UR ALNESS (of præ- 
ter- naturalis, L. and neſs) quality out of the 
natural courſe. 

PRE/TOR (pretor, L.) an eminent magis 
ſtrate among the Romany, of which there 


this title was given at firſt to all magiſtrates, 
and afterwards. to the generals of armies, and 
even to the emperors themſelves, In proceſs 
| of time, the adminiftration of juſtice to the 
citizens, was committed to the pretois z and 
alſo the government of provinces, Their of- 
fice wat to ſee to the performance of Juſtice, 


4 


PRESIDENTSHIP (of prefident, T. and 


A PRESS, a great throng or croud of 


too much a- head, he ſtretehes his head againſ® 
the horſeman's hand, refuſes the aid of the 
hand, and withſtands the effects of the 


To PRESS 4 borſe forward, is to aſſiſt him 


were divers of different offices and power, 


| th. n 


I.) ſeizing on by violence. 


** 


5 

36 prefile oer games and at length. 
e abt to that height, that they could 

after-laws, repeal them, and ordain 


-"PRET'INESS (of pnærig and nerpe, 
Sax.) beavtifulneſs, Se. NE 
 ZPRETO'RIUM, the place, hall, or court, 
in which the Roman pretor lived, and in 
which he fat, and adminiſter d juſtice to the 


1 | 
To PREVAIL (prevaloir, F. prævalere, 
L.) 2. To be in force, to have effect, to 
Have power, to have influence: 2. to over - 
come, to gain the ſuperiority. 905 
While Malbro's cannon thus prevails by ſand, 
Britain's ſea-chiefs by Anna's high command, 
Reſiftleſs over the Thuſcan billows ride. 
ns ye ene 5 Blackmore, 
O'er death and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard, and how glorious z 
Though fate had faſt bound her, 
+ With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet muſick and love were victorious. 


| Pope, 
IAI ̃ͤbe ſerpent with me 
- Perſuaſively hath fo prevail d, that 1 
Have alſo taſted. | 
- "PREVALENCE N (prevalence, F. pre- 
* PREVALENCY 5 valentia, I. 
nority, influence, predominance, 
Why, fair one, would you notrely 
On reaſonꝰ's force with beauty's joined, 
Could I their prevalence deny, 
I muſt at once be deaf and blind, 


ew 


Prior. 


: PREV/ALENTNESS (of prevalens, L. 
and neſt) prevalency. ; 
' PREVARICATION, is alfo a ſecret a- 
buſe committed in the exerciſe of a publick 
office, or of a commiſſion given by a pri- 
rate perſon. | | 
PREVARICA'TORY (of rævariaari, 
L.) ſhuffling, @c. | | | 
 PREVENIENT (preventens, L.) prevent- 
ing. Milton. 
_ PREVE'NTION (in Canes Law) the 
right that a ſuperior perſon or officer has to 
Jay hold on, claim, or tranſact an affair, be- 
fore an inferior to whom it more immediately 
belongs, 5 85 | 
PRE'VIOUSNESS (of previus, L. ) fore- 
going or introductory quality. | 
" PREY'ING wpor of froye, F. or predans, 
PRIAPE TA (in Pverry) obſcene epigrams 
| &c. compoſed on the 5 of e _ ; 
__ PRVAPUS (nean, Gr.) the fon of 
father Bacchus and Venus (according to the 
ets) a laſcivious fellow, whom the women 
followed ſo, that the citizens were fain to 
expel him; but Venus (as they ſay) plaguing 
them, they were cenſttain'd to build a tem- 


new 


| 


) fupe- 
: Gr. an elder: But Srepben Guichard, in 


4 


2 
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worſhipped him as the protector of their vine. 


puniſh ſuch as endeayour to hurt and 
them by their enchantment. CDs 
- His image is deſcribed naked, with a diftort- 
ed countenance and hair diſheyelled, crowned 
with garden herbs, holding a fickle in his 
hands, as an enſign of terror and 
He was thus ſet up in orchards, Cc. in the 
manner of a ſcare-crow, and made of the firſt 
piece of wood that came to the hands of the 
peaſant, He was often in a doubt whether he 
ſhould make a god of it, or commit it to the 
flames; it way not regularly carv'd, nor beau- 
tiful, and generally without feet. The aſs 
was offered to him, becauſe, as he was going 
to violate the chaſtity of Veſta, as the lay 


| | aſleep, Silenus à aſs bray d and awakened the 


goddeſs, % 
He is ſaid to be the fon of Bacchus and 


{ Yenas, that is, the Sun and Moiſture, to in- 


timate that all trees, planets and fruits are 
enerated, and receive their vegetation by the 
t of the ſun and radical moiſture. 


an; the Penis and Teftes.. 
PRICK'LINESS (of pnieca ne, Sax.) the 
having prickles, Sc. 5 4 
PRIEST (priefter, Teut. pret, Dan. pne- 
» Sax. which ſome derive of ur 5 
Harmonie Etymologique des Langues, derives 
the name rs: A . F. 484 that from 


| mencng, Incendiarius, of pd, Gr. incendo, 


inflammo) a clergyman, one who performs 
ſacred offices. | ; 
The Roman: called their prieſts Flamins, the 
ancient Britons theirs Druids, the Indians theirs 
Brachmins, the Mogul's Indians call theirs 
Daroes or Harbods, the Perfians theirs Sedre, 
the Tartariam theirs Lama, the Morocce's 
theirs Aſaguit, and the Canada Indians theirs 
Pawwaw, - | 
PRIEST'LINESS (of phneoy zlice and 
275 e, Sax.) prieſtly quality or behaviour. 
I'MAGE, a duty appointed by a ſtatute 
of king Henry VIII. to be paid to mariners 
and maſters of ſhips; to the maſter for the 
uſe of his cables and ropes; and to the mari- 
ners for loading and unloading the ſhip. 
PRIMARINESS (of primarivs, L. and 
neſs) the being firſt z chief quality. 
PRI'MATESHIP (primatus, L. ) the dig- 
nity, Cc. of a primate, 8 
' PRIME (in-Geomerry) the Goth part of 2 


8 ; 

The PRIME or Golden Number, was ſo 
called, becauſe marked in the calender of 
Julius Cæſar, with letters of gold, and is 3 
circle of nineteen years; in which time, it is 


- . 


ſuppoſed, that all the luminations and aſpects, 


Fn the ſun and moon did 


* ur to the 
* £7.15 JF 


- 


* 


sch their} ple 76 Fim, and offer him ſacrifice, They 


ards and. gardens, who could defend their 
fruit from miſchieyous birds and thieves, and 
blaſt 


niſhment, 


_ . | * PRIAPUS (Kat.) the genital parts of a 
m 
Milton, | 


E 7 
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ſame place, The chief uſe of it, is to find 

the age and change of the moon. 
PRIME Figares (with Geometricians) are 
45 which cannot be divided into any other 


gures, more ſimple than themſelves; as | 


a triangle into planes, the pyramids into ſolids : 
for all planes are made of the firſt, and all 
bodies or ſolids are componded of the ſecond. 
PRIME (in Fencing) is the firſt and chief 
of the guards, which is that the body is in im- 
mediately after drawing the ſword, being the 
fitteſt to terrify the adverſaryz the point of 


the ſword being held higher up to the eye | 


than in any other guard. 
PRIME/NESS (of primus, L.) ehiefneſs, 
excellentneſs. | 
_ PRIME/VALNESS 
PRIME!/VOUSNESS 
ing of the firſt age. | 
PRIMIE'R Serjeant, the king's firſt ſer · 
jeant at Jaw, - | 
PRIMIGE'NIAL (primigenizs, L.) firſt in 
its kind, original, | 
 PRIMIGE!NIALNESS (of primo- 
 PRIMIGE!/NIOUSNESS S genius, IL. 
and neſs) originalneſs, the being the firſt of 
the kind. | 55 
. PRIMITIVE (with Grammariant) an 
original word from which others are derived ; 
one that is not derived of any other language, 
nor compounded from any other words of the 
lame. | . . 
PRIMITIVENESS (of primitizus, L. and | 
neſt) originalneſs. ' 

_"PRIMINESS,. demureneſs or affectedneſs 
of looks, quaintneſs; alſo affectedneſs in 
dreſs. © in fe #1 

PRINCE, is one who is a ſovereign in his 
own territories, yet holds of ſome other 
as his ſuperior lord, as the princes of Germany, 

PRINCE'LINESS (of prince-like and neſs) 
princely quality, Sc. | : 

PRIN'CES,; in antient times, were no 
other than the principal men in an army: in 
the days of ' Auguſtus, and afterwards, thoſe 
Who govern'd under the emperor, were filed 
princes of the ſenate ; in proceſs of time, the 
emperors conſtituted the perſon immediately 
next to themſelves, prince. This perſon, by 
the Engliſh Saxons, was called clyzo. ' We 
have in England but one prince diſtinguiſhed 
by that title, which is the prince of Males, 
which title was given by king Henry III. to 
his ſon Edward, and ever ſince, the king's 
eldeſt ſon is Prince of Wales. | 

A PRINC'IPAL (in Commerce) the firſt 
7 ſum put by partners into common 
ſtock. | 

- PRINCIPAL (of a College, &e.) the head, 
the'chief perſon. ; 

- PRINCIPAL, the ſum of money borrow- 
ed or lent, diſtin& from the intereſt. b 
' PRIN'CIPALNESS (of principalis, L. 
and neſs) chiefneſs, _ 8 


(of primævus, L. 
and neſs) the be- 


* * 
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| ciples. 


| fordſhire) the beſt beaſt, bed, table, Ce- 
which paſs to the eldeſt child, and ate 
not to be divided or ſhared with the other 


goods. | 
PRIN'CIPLE (principium, L..) the firſt 


alſo an inducement or motive; alſo a maxim 
or undoubted truth; alſo a good practical tule 
of action, in which ſenſe a perſon may be 
ſajd to be a man of principles, when he acts 


morality. . | 


evident, and is, as it were, naturally known; 
as that nothing can exiſt and not exiſt at the 
ſame time; that the whole is greater than a 
part, &c. | 

Well PRIN'CIPLED, baving good prin- 


PRIN'CIPLES (in Chymiftry) are five of 
mix'd natural bodies; as Phlegm or Water, 
SP or Spirit, Sulphur or Oil, Salt and 
arth, | | 
Active PRINCIPLES (with Chyrifs) ſpi- 
rit, oil, and falt. | | 
Paſſive PRINCIPLES, water and earth. 


Definitions, Axioms, and Poſtulates. 
PRINCIPLES ( with Hermetick Philoſo= 
ers) the two univerſal principles of ſen- 

fible nature Subtil, and Selid, which, being 

joined in a greater or leſs degree, generate 


univerſe, 


takes impreſſions from moveable characters 

ranged in order, or plates engraven, by means 

of a preſs, ink, &c, | 
PRINT'ING, the art of printing has been 


the Eurofeans ; but their's ſeems to have been 
dy immoveable characters only, cut in wood, 
as now we print papers for rooms, but the art 


been invented by Laurence Cofter, of Harlem 
in Holland; others ſay, by Jebn Gettenburgb, 
of Germany: It wag brought into* England 
by Caxton and Turner, whom king hows 
VI. ſent to learn it. One of the firft printed 
books, now extant, is Tully's Offices, printed 
in the year 146 5s and kept in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, 5 | 

PRISE T (of priſer, F. to take) a veſſel 

PRIZE S taken at ſea from the enemies 


| of the fate, or from pirates, by a man of 


war, or a merchant ſhip that has commiſſion 
from the king. | | 


two equal apd parallel triangular ends, and 
three plane and well poliſhed fides, ' which 


and is uſed to make experiments about light and 
colours; for the rays of the ſun falling upon 


PR IN'CIPAES (at Urcherffeld: in Here- 


1 Nag 


it at a certain angle, do tranſmit thro” it a 


cauſe of the being or production of any thing; 


according to the known rules of religion and 
Fir PRINCIPLE, a thing that is felf- 


PRINCIPLES (with Marhemar:cians) are 


all that beautiful variety of beings in the 
PRINTER, a perſon who compoſes and 


uſed by the Chineſe much more anciently than 


of printing by moveable types, is ſaid to have 


PRISM {in Opticks) is a glaſs bounded with 


meet in three parallel lines, running from the 
three angles of one end to thoſe of the other, 


ſpectrum 
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ſpectruam or appearance, coloured like the 
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rain- bow, on which Sir Iſaac Newton founded 
his theory of colours. . | 

PRIT'TLE-PRATTLE (prob. of praten, 
Du. to prate) much and inſignificant talk. 

PRIVATEE'R, a ſhip fitted out by one or 
more private perſons, with a licence from the 

rince or ſtate to make prize of an enemy's 
ſhip and goods, | | | 

PRIVATEER'/ING, ſaling in ſuch a ſhip, 
and with the deſign before mentioned. 

PRI'VATENESS (of privatus, L. and 
neſs) ſecretneſs, 

PRIVA'TION (in MerapByſicks) is the 
want or abſence of ſome natural perfection, 
from a ſubject capable to receive it, in which 
ſubject, it either was before, or at leaſt ought 
to have been. „ . 

Partial PRIV A\'TION (in Metaphyſicks) 
is only in ſome particular reſpect, and re- 
lates principally to its perfect actions or ſome 
decree of them, as when a perſon ſhuts his 

eyes or is purblind. 185 

PRIVATIVENESS (of privativut, L. 
and refs) depriving quality, or faculty of car - 
ry ing away. : 

PRI'VEMENT enfient (in Law) where a 
woman is with child by her huſband; but 
not with quick child. | 

PRIVIES in Blood (in Law) thoſe that 
are linked in conſanguinity. 

PRIVIES in Repreſentation, ſuch as are 
executors or adminiſtrators to a perſon de- 
ceaſed, / 

PRIVIES ia eftate (Law Term) are he in 
reverſion, and he in remainder, when land 
is given to one for life, and to another in fee; 
that their eſtates are created both at one 


e. 6 5 

PRIVIES In Tenure, as the lord of the 
manor, by eſcheat, that is, when the land 
falls to the lord for want of heirs. 

PRIV'ILEGE (in Commerce) is a permiſ- 
fion from a prince or magiſtrate, to make 
and ſell a fort of merchandize; or to engage 
in a ſort of commerce, either excluſive of 
ot here, or in concurrence with them. | 

PRIV'IEEGED Perſon, one who has 
the benefit of, or enjoys ſome privilege. 

PRIV'INESS (of privus, L.) the having 
the knowledge of. 

PRIV/ITIES, the privy or ſecret parts of 
A human body. . 

PRO, a prepoſition ſignifying for, or in 
reſpect of a thing, &c, | 

PROBAB'ILISTS, a ſect among the Ro- 


man Catholicks, who adheie to the doctrine 


of probable opinions. 


oetical PROBABIL'ITY, is the appear» |. 


ance of truth in the fable or action of a 


m. | 

PROB'ABLE Opinion, an opinion founded 
on a grave motive, or an apparently good 
foundation, and which has authority enough 


$0 perſuade a wits pei ſon difinteteſteec. | 
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| PROB'ABLENESS (probabilitat, L.) pto- 


bability. | | 
| © PROBA'TION (in a Monaftick Lift) a 


time of trial, or the year of novitiate, whick 
a religious perſon muſt paſs in a convent to 
prove his virtue, and whether he can bear the 
ſeverity of the rules. | | 


ner, an Engliſh term for a noun ſub. of the 


ſcholar, a novice who undergoes a probation 
at the univerſity, 


terians) one who is licenſed by the preſbytery 


fore ordination. 
PROBA'TIONARY, pertaining to pro- 
bation or trial. | 
PROBA'TIONERSHIP, the ſtate of a 
probationer. | 


the depth, Cc. of a wound, with an inftru- 


ment called a probe. 


PROBLEM (problema; L. eln, 
fe, in order to a diſcovery of its apparent 
cauſe, . | 

PROB'LEM (in Algebra) is a queſtion or 
propoſition, which requires ſome unknown 
truth to be inveſtigated and diſcovered, and 
the truth of the diſcovery demonſtrated. 


purpoſes ſomething to be done, and more im- 
mediately relates to practical than ſpeculative 


known rules, without regard to their inven- 
tions or demonſtrations: as to divide a line, 
conftru an angle, &c. 7 
PROBLEM (in Logic#: a doubtful queſtion, 
or a propoſition, that neither appears abſo- 
lutely true nor falſe, but which is probable 


the affirmative 'or negative with equal evi- 
dence, _. Tabs 5 

Local PROBLEM (with Mathem.) is ſuch 
an one as is capable of an infinite number of 
different ſolutions, ſo that the point, which 
is to reſolve the problem, may be indifferently 


taken, within a certain extent, 7 e. any 


where in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane, 
figure, &c, which is termed a geometrical 
place. It is alſo called an indeterminate Pro- 
blem. | 5 
Soli PROBLEM (with Mathem.) is one 
which can't be geometrically ſolved, but by 
the interſection of a circle, and a conick. 
ſection, or by the interſection of two other 
conick ſections beſides the circle. 2 
Deliack PROBLEM, the doubling of 2 
cube, ſo called on this account, that when 
the people of Delos conſulted the oracle, for a 
remedy azainſt the plague, the anſwer was, 
that the plague ſhould ceaſe when the altar 


ſhould be doubled, ng 13-3 r 4 
= 5 PRO - 
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PROBA!TIONER (of prebatie, L. and 


doer) one that is under trial or examination, a 


PROBA'TIONER (among the Prey. 
to preach, which is uſually done a year be - 


To PROBE (of probare, L. to try) to ſearch | 


| Gr.) a propoſition expreſſing ſome natural ef- 


A PROBLEM (in Geometry) is that which 


geometry, it being to be performed by ſome 


on both ſides, and may be aſſerted either in 


of Apollo, which was in the form of a cube, 


Rs 


© . a 
© PROCEDURE (procedure, F.) 1. Man- 
ner of proceeding, management, condutt, 

This is the true procedure of conſcience, al- 
ways ſuppoſing a law from God; before it 
lays obligation upon man. South, 
2. Act of proceeding, progreſs, proceſs, ope- 
ration. f | 

Although the diſtinction af theſe ſeveral 
procedures of the ſoul do not always appear 
diſtinct, eſpecially in ſudden actions, yet in 
actions of weight, all theſe have their diſ- 

tint order and procedure. e 

7 Hale's Orig. Mank. 

To PROCEED (procedo, L. proceder, F.) 

7- To paſs from one thing or place to a- 

nother "7 >. ; 

V 

Procceded thus to aſk his heav nly gueſt. 

; 13 | "Milton, 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds ; 
His horns, yet fore, he tries againſt a tree. 

hope Dryden 

2. To go forward; to tend to the end de- 

fign'd, 
Temp*rate'y proceed to what you 
Thus violently redreſs. * 

| Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


PRO!CEEDING (procedens, L.] coming 
from, having its ſpring or riſe from z going 
forward, &c. OY 

A PROCEEDING, a matter carried on or 
managed, ä 5 a 

PROCELEUS!MATICKE Foot (in Gram.) 
2 foot conſiſting of four ſhort ſyliables, as 
Pelagius. . 3 
_ PRO'CESS (in Law) in its general ſenſe 
is uſed for all the proceedings in any cauſe or 
action real or perſonal, civil or criminal, 
from the original writ to the end; alſo that 
by which a man is called into any court. 

PROCES'SION, a ceremony in which both 
the clergy aud laity walk together, ſinging 


would 


litanies and other prayers, as they march - 


long. | | : 

The ancient Romans, when their empire 
was in diftr is, or after ſome victory, made 
proceſſions for ſeveral days together to their 
temples, either to invoke the help of their 
gods in the one, or to give them thanks for 
the other, | 
The Chriftian clergy likewiſe have their 
proceſſions on the ſame account. The firſt 
of theſe were begun by Chryſo/tom, at Con- 
ſantinopie, which was defigned by way of 
oppoſition to the great appearances of the 
Arians. For they being diſcountenanced, were 
wont to meet without the town, ſinging an- 
thems as they weat along. 

Theſe proceſſions were ſet on foot to pre- 

vent their having any influence on the ortho- 
dox ; they bearing crofſes with flambeaux 
upon them, ſinging their prayers. 

From. this orig'ngl proceſſions have grown 


em 


PR 
into their preſent uſe in the Ronan church, 
wherein the prieſts and people proceed from 
one church to another, ſinging: prayers and 
litanies; and fince Berengarius declared againſt 


| tranſubſtantiation, it is made # point of reli- 


gion to carry the conſecrated elements of 
bread and wine in a triumphal manner under 
a Canopy. | + 
PROCES'SION (in Theology) a term uſed 
to fignify the manner wherein the holy ſpirit 
is conceived to iſſue from the Father and the 
Son, in the myſtery of the Trinity. I 
PROCESSION (in Cathedral and Conven- 
tual Churches) in former times the members 
had their ſtated proceſſions, in which they 
walked two and two, in their moſt orna- 
mental habits, with muſick, ſinging hymns, 
and other expreſſions of ſolemnity, agreeable 
to the occaſion. h 
The pariſh-prieft alſo of every pariſh had 
a cuſtomary proceſſion, with the patron of 
the church, the chief flag or holy banner, 
and the other pariſhoners in Aſcen/ion-Week, 
to take a circuit round the Jimits of the ma- 
nour, and pray for a bleſſing on the fruits of 
the earth, | 
Hence came our preſent cuſtom of Peram- 
bulation, which is ſtill called our going a Pro- 
ceſſioning, though moiſt of the order, the: 
eech, the pomp, and ſuperſtition, is laid 
3 2 f 


| PROCLAMATTION (of Exigents) an 


awarding an exigents in order to an Oatlatury; 
a writ of proclamation iſſues to the theriff of | 
the county where the party dwel's; to make 
three proclamations for the defendant to yield: 
himſelf or be outlawed. | ; 

PROCLIUVOUS (preclivis, L.) inelining 
downwards, 5. 5 

PROCLIVITY (proecliv:tas, L.) aptneſs 
or propenſity in a thing to incline or tend 
downwards, an aptneſs, proneneſs. 

PROCON SULSHIR (of preconſul, L. 
_ ſip) the office or digaity of a Procon - 
ul. WER l 


PROC ITORSHIP, the office, Sc. of a 
proctor. | 

PROCURA'TION, an act whereby a 
perſon is impowered to act, treat, receive, 
&c. in a perſon's name, as if he himſelf 
were actually there. | | 

PROCURATION (in 0/4 Cufloms) a re- 
ſervation of ſervice due from the vaſſals to 
their lords, by whom they were to be emter- 
tained at; certain times in the year, when they 
made a viſit to their farms, in conſideration: 
or which it was cuſtomary to pay a certain 


ſum of money. | 
Eccleſiaſticis) 


* 


PROCURATION (among 
in imitation of the temporal lords, the ds 
ſpiritual, as biſhops and arch-deacons, uſed 
to be entertained by the churches under their 
juriſdiction, fo that the arch-deacons often 
putting the patiſh prieſts to an extrayggant 
charge, complaint was made thereof to the 
ASS pope: 


- 


P R 


popes, who endeavoured to redreſs this grier- 
ance" by councils and bulls, and particularly 
pope Innocent III. upon a complaint made a- 
gainſt the arch-deacon, who is ſaid to have 


viſited with an hundred horſe in his company, 


ſo that when he came to a parſonage houſe, 
he and his retinue devoured all immediately. 
PROCURATION Money, given to money 
ſcriveners by ſuch perſons as take up ſums 
of money at intereſt, _ 
PROCURE!/MENT {(procuratioe, L. and 
ment) a getting, or a thing procured, 
PROCU'/RER, a getter, &c, alſo a bawd 


or pimp. : 


PRO/CYON (genden, Gr.) a conſtella- 
tion placed before the Great Dog, and thence 
takes its name. It is Orion's dog, He is re- 
ported to have been a great lover of hunting; 
and for that reaſon has a dog by him. There 


are alſo a hare and other wild beaſts near him. 


It has three ſtars, of which the firſt riſes | 
very ſplendid, and reſembles a dog, and thence 
is called Procyon. | 
To PROD'IGALIZE (of 2 L.) to 
be a prodigal, to ſpend profuſely. | 


PROIDIGALNESS (prodigalitas, L. ) la- 


viſhneſs, profuſeneſs, &c. 

PROD'IGIOUSNESS (of prodigioſus, L. 
and neſs) wonderfulneſs, monſtrouſneſs, ex- 
ceſſiveneſs. : 

PRODUCE!7 (ereductio, L. produit, F.) 

PRODUCT S effect, fruit. 

PRODUC!'TIVENESS (productiuus, L.) 
uptneſs to produce. | 55 

PROFANE'NESS (of prefanus, L. and 
neſs) an abuſing of holy things, impiety; a 
diſrepect paid to the name of God, and to 
things and perſons conſec:ated to him. 

PROFILE (profile, F. profile, Ital.) ſide- 
ways or ſide · vie w, as a picture in profile, i. e. 
drawn ſide- ways, as a head or face ſet ſide- 
ways, as on coins. 

PROFILE, is ſometimes uſed for a deſign 
or deſcription, in oppoſition to a plan or Ichno- 
grapby. Hence 

PROFILING is deſigning or deſcribing with 
rule or compaſs. 

PROFITABLENESS (of frofirable, and 
neſs) beneficialneſs, advantagiouſneſs. 

PROF'LIGATENESS (preffigatus, L. and 
-neſs) abandonedneſs to debauchery, lewdneſs 
to the higheſt degree. | 

PRO/FLUENT | (profluens, L.) flowing 
plentitully. 4 

The PROFOUND! (profundus, L.) the 
depth, the abyſs, greatneſs of depth. Mil- 
fon. | 

PROFOUNDNESS (prefunditas, L.) depth, 
dee pneſs. | "ut 

PROG (prob. of procuratum, L. gotten) 
ſomething potten; | 

 PROGENERA'TION, a breeding or bring- 
jag forth, L. | | 

PROGNOS'TICK (of Tmgoywwoinv, Gr.) 
a fign or token that indicates ſomething about 

to happen, | ” 
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| PROGRES'SIVENESS (of progreſiif, F. 
of L.) the quality of proceeding-or going for- 
ward. : | „ 

PROHIBI/TION 8 Laco) a writ iſſued 
to ſorbid any court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, 
to proceed in a cauſe there depending, upon 
ſuggeſtion that the cognizance thereof does 
not belong to that court, pt, 

PROTJEC'TION (in Mechanicks) the ac - 
tion of giving a projectile its motion. 

PROJECT'ION (in Perſpective) the ap- 
pearance or repreſentation of an object on 

erſpective plane. . 

PROJECTION of the Sphere in Plano (in 
Matbem. ) a xepreſentation of the ſeveral points 
or places of the ſurface of the ſphere, and 
of the circles deſcribed thereon, &c. as they 
appear to the eye fituated at a given diſtance, 
upon a tranſparent plane, ſituate between the 
eye and the ſphere. | 

PROJECTION (with Achym.) is the 
caſting of a certain imaginary powder, called 
the Powder of Projection, into a crucible full 
of prepared metal, in order to its being tranſ- 
muted into gold. , N 
PROJECTION monſtrous, of an image (in 
Perſpective) is the deformation of an image 
upon a plane, or the ſuperficies of ſome body, 
which ſeen at a certain diſtance will appear 
formovs.. 83 ä 

Poꝛuder f PROJECTION, or the Philo- 
ſopber's Stone, is a powder ſuppoſed to have 
the virtue of changing copper, lead, Cc. 
into a more perfect metal, as into filver ot 
gold, by the mixture of a ſmall quantity with 
it. Ws ; 

PROJEC'TIVE Dialling, a method of 
drawing, by a method of projection, the true 
hour lines, furniture, &c. on dials, or any 
kind of ſurface whatſoever, without having 
any regard to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, 
either as to declination, inclination, or recli- 
nation. 2 ay 

PROLA'TION (in Mufick) the act of 
ſhaking or making ſeveral inflections of the 
yoice in the ſame ſyllable, | 

PROLEP'SIS (ie, Gr.) anticipation, 
prevention, pre- occupation; a conceiving things 
in mind before- hand. 

PROLIFHCKNESS, aptneſs to breed. 

PROLU'SION (in Literature) a term ap- 
plied to certain pieces or compoſitions, made 
previouſly to others, by way of prelude or 
exerciſe. 

PROME'THEUS (of Tizepentau;, of mers 
before, and Ange-, Gr. council) according 
to the poets, was the ſon of Japetus, the 
father of Deucalion, who firſt made man of 
clay or earth; whoſe wit Minerva admiring, 
promiſed him any thing that was in Heaven, 
that he wanted to perfeft his work; he com- 
ing thither, and ſeeirg that all things were 
animated by heavenly fire, having a little 


Ferula in his hand, put it to the chariot wheel P 
of the ſun, and that being kindled, he brovght 5 
4 | | | 


fire u 


— 
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gte on the earth, and put life and foul into 
the man that he had made of clay. Jupiter 
being angry at him, firſt ſent Pandora, the 
wife of his brother Epimetbeus, with a box 
to her huſband, which after he had opened, 
there flew out thence ſundry ſorts of diſeaſes, 
and afterwards commanded Vulcan to bind 
Prometheus with iron chains, on mount Cau- 
caſus, and to put an eagle or a vulture daily 
to devour his liver, which did every night re- 
new again to his great torment. He. remained 
in this condition, till Hercules by his virtue 
and valour releaſed him. 

Some interpret this fable thus, that Pro- 
metbus taught the way of fetching fire out of 
ſtones, by ſtriking them together, and thence 
he is faid to have fetched fire from Heaven. 
And that he had his abode on mount Caucaſus, 
from whence he continually beheld the ſtars, and 
ſtudied their motions andinfluences, and thence 
they gave it out, that he was bound to this 
mountain. And by the eagle conſuming his 
liver, is ſignified how the thought of his ſtu- 
dies, did, as it were, prey upon him, 

Bochartus imagines that this fable is derived 
from the ſi gnification of the word Magag, and 
that that was the name of Prometheus, which 
fignifies a heart devoured, and conſuming with 
cares or otherwiſe. | 

Others ſay, Prometheus was a wiſe man, 
who ſtudied the ſtars, on the higheſt part of 
mount Caucaſus, and that by his putting hea- 
venly fire into his clay man, is meant, his 
inſtructing the dead clayey carcaſes of man- 
kind with wiſdom, and that the inward trou- 
ble he had to accompliſh his defire, might be 
compared to a vulture gnawing his entraiis, 

PROMINENTNESS (prominentia, L.) a 
jutting out, or ſtanding forward. 

PROMIS/CUOUSNESS (of promiſcuus, L. 
and neſs) mixedneſs. 5 

A perfect PROMISE (with Mecralifts) is 
when a perſon does not only determine his 
will, to the performance of ſuch or ſuch a 
thing, for another hereafter ; but alſo ſhews, 
that he gives the other a full right of chal- 
lenging or requiring it from him; bare aſſer- 
tion are not to be an obligation, neither do 
expreſſions in the future convey a right. 

PROM'ISSORY, one to whom a promiſe 
is made, 1 ok 

PROMP!TOR (of promtare, Ital.) a die- 
tator or aſſiſtant to actors in a play; one poſt. 
ed behind the ſcenes, who watches attentively 
the actors ſpeaking on the ſtage, fuggeſting to 
them and putting them forward when at a ſtand, 
and correQting them when amiſs in their parts. 

To PROMUL GE“ (promulgare, L.) to pub- 
lich, properly uſed of the Roman laws, which 
were hung up in the market place, and ex- 
poſed to publick view for three market days 
before they were paſſed or allowed. 

PRONA'TION (with Anat.) is when the 
palm of the hand is turned downwards, as 
Supination is when the back of it is turned 
upwards, . : 


| 


ly and eflentially belonging to any 
| 


Hath her own pow'rs, and proper 


; «he 


Perſonal PRONOUNS (in Gra.) are 
ſach as are uſed inſtead of names of particũ - 
lar perſons, as J, Thou, He, &c. ; 
' PRONOUNS Relative (in Gram.) are theſe 
placed after nouns, with which they have 
ſuch affinity, that without them they fignify 
nothing, as which, awho, that, Ee. 
Paſſeſive PRONOUNS (in Gram.) are ſuch 
that expreſs what each poſſeſſes, as mine, 
thine, &c. a 
Demonſtrati ve PRONOUNS (in Gram.) are 
ſach as point out the ſubject ſpoken of, as ibi, 
theſe, &Cc. : | 
PRONU'BA, a title of Juno, given her 
on account of her being believed to preſide 
over marriage, , 
PRONUNCIATTION (in Gram.) the man- 
ner of articulating or ſounding the words of 2 
language, repreſented to the eye by writing 
and orthography. | 
PRONUNCIA/TION 7 (with Paint.) 
PRONOUNC'ING T the marking and 
expreſſing of all kinds of bodies, with that 
degree of force neceſſary to make them more 
or leſs diſtinct and conſpicuous, 
PRONUNCIATION (with Rbet.) is the 
regulating and varying the voice and geſture, . 
agreeably to the matter and words, in order to 
affect and perſuade the hearers. 2 
PROOF (with Printers) a printed ſheet ſent 
to the author or correCtor of the preſs, in or- 
der to be corrected, ; 
PROOF (in Aritb.) an operation, whereby 
the truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is exa- 
mined and aſcertained. | 
PROPAGA'TOR (profpagateur, F.) an 
increaſer ; alſo a ſpreader abroad, L. 
To PROPEND (prependere, L.) to be pro- 
enſe. |; : 
PROPENSE'NESS (propenſitas, L+) prone= 
neſs, readineſs to, inclination, bent of mind. 
PROPER (ęropre, F. proprius, L.) 1, 
Peculiar, not belonging to more, not common. 
As for the virtues that belong unto moral 
righteouſneſs and honeſty of life, we do not 
mention them, becauſe they are not proper to 
chriſtian men, as they are chriſtians, hut do 
concern them as they are men. Holder. 
No ſenſe the precious joy conceives, 
Which in her private contemplations be; 
For then the raviſhed ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, 
actions free. 
Davies. 
Outward objects, that are extrinſical to 
the mind, and its own operations, proceeding 
from powers intrinſical and proper to itſelf, 
which become alſo objects of its contempla- 
tion, are the original of all CO i 


* 


2. One s own. ; 
Now learn the diff rence at your proper coft, 
Betwixt true valour and an empty boaſt. 
PROPER (in Phyfict) ſomething natural. 
being. 
PROPER 
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- ſelves, and to the whole. 
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| |. PROPER (in respect to Words) is under- 


Kood of their immediate and particular figni- 
MKication ; or that which is directly and pecu- 


Huarly attached to them. 


PROPER (in the Civil Law) is uſed in 
oppoſition to. acquired ; for an inheritance de- 
rived by direct or collateral ſucceſſion. 


_  PROP'ERNESS (proprietas, L. propricte, 


F.) peculiarneſs, .convenientneſs, fitneſs. 
- PROPERTY (proprietas, L. propricte, F.) 


the right or due that belongs to every perſon, 


virtue, or natural quality, rightful poſſeſſion 


of a thing. 
. PROPERTY (with Logicians) is under. 


 RKoodin a four-fold ſenſe. 


1. Property, is that which agrees to ſome 
Kind only, altho* not to 1 5 perſon com- 
prehended under the ſame kind; as it is pro- 
per to man only to be a Grammarian, Poet, 


or Phyſician, but yet it is not proper to every 


man to be ſuch. N 
2. Property, is that which agrees to every 
Kogle perſon, and yet not to a man only. 

3 | wg is that which agrees to every 


man, and to man only, and yet not always, | 


as hoarineſs, in old men only, but yet not 
always, but for the moſt part in old age. 
4. Property, is when any thing agrees to 
every man, to man only, and always to man, 
as te ſpeak, to laugb, &c. Wo k 
PROPHANE'. See Prafane. , 
PROPHE'SIES* (in Law) are taken for 
wizardly foretellings of matters to come, in 
certain and enigmatical ſpeeches. _ 
PROEHET'ICALNESS (of propheticus, L. 
Propbetique, F. of meopdino;, Gr. and neſs) 
phetical nature and quality. 
PROPITIATORINESS (of preopitiato- 
ius, L. propitietoire, F. and neſs) atoning or 
propitiating quality. . 
PROPT'TIOUSNESS, favourableneſs. 
PROPORTION, a rule or. meaſure ; the 
relation which the parts have among them- 
PROPORTION (im Painting, &c.) is the 
Juſt magnitude of the-feveral members of a 
figure, a group, We: with regard to one ano- 
ther, to the figure, the group, and the whole 


ce, | 
""PROPOR'TIONABLENESS (of proper. 
tig, habilis, L. and nejs) agreeableneſs in pro- 
portion, | | 
 PROPOR'TIONAL, a quantity either 
lineal or numera}, which bears the ſame ra- 
tio or relation to a third, that the firſt does to | 
the ſecond. 5 | 
* PROPOR'TIONALNESS propor- 
PROPOR'TIONATENESS S tionality, 


| likeneſs of proportion, 


Continued PROPOR/TIONALS, are ſuch 
that the third number is in the ſame ratio 
to the ſecond, as the ſecond has to the firſt, 


| and the fourth the ſame ratio to the third, 


that the third has to the ſecond, as 3, 6, 12, 


* > 
. 


. 


Ae PROPORTIONALS, are when in 


three quantities there is the ſame proportion 


of the firſt to the ſecond, as of the ſecond 
to the third; the ſame proportion of 2 to 4, 
as of 4 to 8, and 4 is the mean proportional, 
Excepiive PROPOSI'TION (with School. 
men) is one that is denoted by an exceptive 
ſign, as beſide, unleſs, | 
Excluve PROPOSITION (with School 
men) is one denoted by 
excluſion, as only, ſolely, alone. 
PROPOSITION (in Poetry) is. the firſt 
part of an epic poem, in which the author 
propoſes or lays down, briefly and in general, 
what he has to ſay in the courſe of his work, 
PROPOSITION (in the Mathem.) a thing 
propoſed to be demonſtrated, proved, or made 
out, either a problem or theorem. . 
PROPOSITION, is an oration or ſpeec 
which affirms or denies, or an oration that 


ſignifies either trus or falſe. 


Afermative PROPOSITION, is that in 
which the ſubje& and attribute are joined or 
do agree, as God is @ ſpirit. ; 

Negative PROPOSITION, is that when 
ey are disjoined or diſagree, as Men are not 

ones, 


what it is not. 

A falſe PROPOSITION, is ſuch an ons 
as ſignifies a thing to be what it is not zor 
not to be what it ts. = 

PROPOSITIONS general (with Lo- 

PROPOSITIONS wniverſal & picians ) 
are known by the figns, Every, as every 
covetous man is poor; Ne, as no man can 
ſerve God and mammon. ; 

PROPOSITIONS particalar, are known 
by the. ſigns ſom:, a certain, ſomebody, as 
ome men are ambitious, | | 

PROPOSITIONS frngular, are when a 
proper name of a man is contained in thern, 
as Cicero was an orator, Plato a philoſopher. 
PROPOSITIONS general contrary, are 
ſuch, of which one general:y affirms, and the 
other generally denies, as all men, &c. no 
man, &c. „ Ek Þe 

A fimple PROPOSITION, is that which 


| has but one ſubject, and one attribute. 


A compæund PROPOSITION, is that 
which has more than one ſubject, as /ife an 


death, bealth- and fickneſs, poverty and riches 


come from the Lord. 
PROPOSITIONS (by Legicians] are re- 


duced to four kinds, which, for the help of 
memory, are denoted by the four letters, 
\ 8 | 


A; £3 4s > | 
A is an univerſal affirmative, 
E is an univerſal negative, 
J is a particular affirmative. 
O is a particular negative. 5 
And for the eaſe of memory, they are 
compriſed in theſe two verſes. 


* 
#F's 73 
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a fign or character of 


A true PROPOSITION, is fuch as declare 
ja thing to be what it really is; or not to be 


Ant 


+» „ > 
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1 Aſcrit, O Negat, . 
The uſe of a propoſition, is when men, 
by occaſion of diſcourſe, fall at variance, 
and cannot agree upon their matter; being 
both earneſt to know the truth, they bring 
the matter to a point, debate that, and then 
on to another, <-with 
A Finite , | Wi 
D: fie { PRPPOSITION j 
nen) is that which declares ſomething deter- 


minate on a ſubject, as a man is a two-foot- 


ed animal, : (with 
Infinite wit 
i, fie 5 PROPOSITION J See, 


men) is one wherein either one or both the 
terms are infinite, or have a negative prefixed 
to them, as man is not white. 

A Dire# PROPOSITION (with Schoo/- 
men) is ſuch an one wherein a higher and 
more general is predicated of a lower and more 

articular z as a man is an animal, 

An Indire# PROPOSITION (with 
Se boom.) is one wherein an inferior is predi- 
cated of a higher; as an animal is Man. 

Hypothetical PROPOSITION (with 
Schoolm.) is one which conſiſts of ſeveral fim- 
p'e ones; affected with ſome conditional ones, 
as, if the ſun be ſet, it is night, 

Digjundive PROPOSITION (with 
Schoolm,) is One which confiſts of ſeveral, 
affected with a disjunctive conjunction, as, it 
is either dark or light. | 


A copulative PROPOSITION (with 
Schoolm.) is one that conſifts of ſeveral, af- 


fected with a conjunction copulative 3 as, 
Henry does not fland and fit. 

A model PROPOSITION (with Schoo/m.) 
is one which, beſides the pure matter and 
form, involves ſome mode or manner of dif. 


ſed particulariter ambo, 


Sc boal- 


ts. 
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The ene of righteouſneſs ſubtitted 


to the law of Moſes ; and the others inhabited 


among the Jetos, and were oblig'd to ob- 


' ſerve the ſeven commandments of the ſons 


of Neab, which the Fewsaccounted the law 
of nature, which all perſons were bound to 
obſerve, and were; 

1. To abſtain from idolatry. - 

2. To hallow the name of God. 

3. Not to commit murder. FAG: 

4. To abftain from adultery and incef. 

5- Not to be guilty of ſtealing. | 
6. To do juſtice and to ſubmit toit, 


7. To forbear eating things ſtrangled and 
ng things firangled and 


Theſe the s believ'd to have been 
given by God, the firſt 6 to Adam, and the 
laſt to Noah; and this was all the revealed 
religion there was till the time of Moſes, 
which they were obliged to profeſs and pro- 
miſed to obſerve. : ; 

But as to the Proſelytes of Righteouſneſs, 


they, if men, were obliged to be circurnciſed, / 


and to offer facrifice. But the women were 


obliged to receive baptiſm, and to have ſacri- 


fices offered for them, , 
PROSERPINA (ſo called of 
becauſe ſown corn creeps forth into the light; 


or of Ilegripom, Gr. Vurre) the daughter 
of Jupiter and Ceres, was the wife of Plato, 


who was forced to ſteal her, all the goddeſſes 
refuſing him on account of his ill looks, 
thedarkneſs of his kingdom. 


4 


and!“ 


Ceres ſought her for a long time, and at 


laſt hearing ſhe was in Hell, went thither, 


and got her to be releaſed, on condition that 
ſhe had taſted nothing there; but Aſcalapbus, 
telling that ſhe had caten twoor three kernels 


of a pomegranate, it hinder'd her departure 5 


however, Ceres at length obtained of Jupiter, 
that ſhe ſhould have her daughter's company 


one fix months, and the other fix ſhe ſhould - 
be with Pluto below. The moral of this 
is taken to be the ſeed of corn ſown, remain 

nz in the ground in the winter, and ſpringing +: 


polition z as, it is neceſſary that man be 
rational, | | 

To PROPOUND! (proponere, L.) to make 
propoſals or offers of a reconciliation of a 


difference; or upon any buſineſs whatſoever. 

PROPRVETY (with Logictans) is the 
fourth of the univerſal ideas, and is when 
the object is an attribute, which, in effect, 
belongs to the eſſence of the thing; but is 
not firſt conſidered in that eſſence, but as de- 
pendent on the firſt idea, as drvi/ible, im- 
mortal, &c. ; | 

PROPRIETY (with Gram.) is where the 
direct and immediate fignification of a Word 
agrees to the thing it is apply d to. 

PRO' RATA (in Commerce) according to 
proportion or ſhare, 


PRO/3A, a goddeſs of the Pagans, who, 


as they believed, made the infant come in the 
right manner into the world. 
 PROS'ELY TES. Theſe were among the 
Jexos 2 ſorts. : 
1. The Proſelytes of Righteouſneſs and Pro- 
feiges of cho Gee, MIS you & 


| 4 
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up in the ſummer. 


Others by Proſerpine underſtand the moon, 
and ſay it is becauſe the moon remains as long 
in the upper, as ſhe does in the lower regions. . 


The ancients called the upper hemiſphere by 


the name of Venus, and the lower by the 


name of Proſerpine, 


This goddeſs has three names, either be- 


cauſe of three offices that are attributed to 


her, or becauſe the poets confound the three 
In heaven ſhe i called Luna, 


deities in one. | 
the moon) on earth Diana, and in hell Pro- 
erpina. They ſacrific d to her a barren 
heifer 8 | 


* 


The ancients painted, Proſerping in white 


| garments, filled with flames. 


PROSPEC'TIVE, . pertaining to views 


"=> 


. , Se. * p 7 

8 PROSPERITY (ereſperitas, L.) the con · 

| dition of a perſan whe bas all things according 
| * 


* 75 . * e 


F e BR: - 
t his heart's defire, and who ſucceeds in his | to all forts of ſhapes and figures, and way a 
- undertakings ; happineſs, good ſucceſs, good notable fortune - teller; but thoſe who pre- 
fortune, = | tended to make uſe of him, were to ſurprize 

PROSPER'ITY (Hieroglyphically) was re- | him, and bind him faſt, until he took his 
ted by an eagle. 1 I proper ſhape, and told them what they wanted. 

\ PROS/PEROUSNESS (of proſperons, L.. He was repreſented riding in a chariot 
and neſs) proſperity, | drawn by ſea cattle, aſort of horſes with two 

PROS TIT U*'TION (Meraphorically) a | legs, and tails like fiſhes. Hiſtorians ſay he 
Kooping to any mean or baſe action or office. was a king of Carpathus, an iſland in the 

PROSYL'LOGISM (of ge and gvano- | Mediterranean Sea, and that for his great 
$1opaee Gr.) a reaſon or argument produced | wiſdom and juftice he was choſen to be a king 
to ſtrengthen or confirm one of the premiſes | of Egppr, and after his death deified by his 
of a ſyllaxiſm. : | people. The reaſon why he was ſaid to be a 
PROTECTION (in a Special Senſe) an | ſea god, and the feeder of ſea calves, is be- 
exemption or immunity, given by the king | cauſe his dominion was upon the ſea fide, and 
eo a perſon, to ſecure him againſt law - ſuits, his ſubjects were very ſkillful in maritime af- 
or other vexations; alſo a writing to ſecure | fairs, and it being the cuſtom of the kings of 
from an.arreſt for debt. | Egypt to weardiadems, on which were the 

PROTER VIA (among the Romans) a | repreſentations or figures of various things, as 
kind of ſacrifice, in which whatſoever was | a lion, a dragon, a tree, fire, &c. thence 
left of the banquet muſt be burnt. aroſe the fiction, that Proteus could change 
A PROTEST'(in Commerce) a ſummons | himſelf into all ſhapes. This Proteus or Ver- 
made by a notary publick to a merchant, | tumnus, was Veſores, king of Egypt, four years 

e. to diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on | before the Trojan war, Anno Mundi 2758, 
Bim, after his having refuſed either to ac- | Paris went to him after he had ſtolen 
| cept or pay the ſame. Helena. 5 | 

PROT!ESTANTS, a name aſſumed by the PROTHON'OTARY (of the Common 
i pou of ſeveral imperial towns and others Pleas) enters and enroils all declarations, plead- 

Germany, in the year 1529; by reaſon of | ing, aſſizes, judgments, and actions,  &c. 
their proteſting againſt a decree, made in the | PROTRU'SION (of protudere, L.) a 
diet of Spire by Ferdinand, arch - duke of |-thruſting or putting forth. vi 
Avuftria, and other Roman Catholick princes, PROTU/BERANTNESS, a bunching 
Who demanded liberty of conſcience, till a | out. | 
council was held in purſuance of a decree, PROUD (prude, or prute, Sax.) 1. Too 
made in 1526. | much pleaſed with himſelf. : 

This name of Proteſtant was at that time The proudeft admirer of his own parts 
confin'd to thoſe people before-mention'd ; but | might find it uſeful to conſult with others, 
the e ee of er ſpreading far and tho' of inferior capacity. Matis. 
near in ſeveral parts of Europe, it has been = £2 ; 

e an who whe hivets. 2, Elated, gon. reopen . 
formed from popery, how much ſoever di- Fortune, that with malicious joy, 
verſiſied among themſelves, and in contra- Does man her lave 7 hog 8 

| gifnRion.to thoſe of the popiſ religion. 98 17 Garin Ah 

PROTEVANGE'LION, a book aſcrib'd Is ſeldom pleas d to . 555 4 
to St. James the apoſtle, treating on the birth 851 ; . . 
of the Virgis Mary, and Feſus Cbriſt. Poſ- In vain of pompous chaſtity you're proud, 
tulus brought this book from the eaſt, af. Virtue's adultery of the tongue, when loud. 
Srming corn Was publickly read in the | 653 * Dryden. 

_ eaſtern church, and formerly believ'd to have 8 1 8 | 
keen wreten by g. ile buy of Aa ge, mother of the Gods in plc 
Frege, This copy he tranflated into | © x . P 2h met : 
in, but the many fabulous relations found N RT a. \.., Dryaen. 
Init, make it be accounted ſpurious. 3. Arrogant, haughty, impatient... 

PRO!TEUS (clave, q. wee, Gr. the The patient in ſpirit is better than the 
e a moſt ancient t "= e according | proud in ſpirit. Ecclefpaſtes. | 
to the poets, was one of the ſons of Oceanus Grand, lofty, ſplendid, maenificent. 

. . » N 4 ran , 0 Ys P , 8 : 
e e eee Tee b ee Storms of ſtones, from the proud temple's 
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His Pboci, or fea calves. Others ſay he was height 

the ſon of Nuptune and Phænico, and that VVV 

Neptune, taking a peculiar delight in variety Pour down, and on our þatter'd nd A 
Dryden. 


of ſhapes and figures, and the power of tranſ. | | je ni 
- mutations he was wont to beftow it on his pROUDUSH (of pnuz, Sax.) a little 
favourites, and beſtowed it on his ſon Proteus proud, „ 
in the higheſt degree. The Latim call him | To be PROUD (ſpeken of Dogs) to be de- 1 
Vertumnus, becauſe he could turn himſelf in- | firous of copulation, 4 'Z $ Wer | 
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PROVERB 38 L.) a conciſe, 
witty, and wiſe 


- PROVIDENCE (by the Ancients) was re- 
and pointing to a globe, lying at her feet, with 


other times with a Cornucopia and a veſſel full 


* PROUDNESS (of pnur or ppurlan; and 


W * on! + | 5 
PROVEND / (according to ſome, of 
- PROVENDVER & præbendo, L. affording) 
a meaſure containing the quantity of grain 
daily given to a horſe or other beaſt of labour, 
for his ordinary ſuſtenance. : 

To go to PROVEND (in Monafteries) is to 


to meals. 


peech, grounded upon long 

experience, and containing for the moſt part 

ſome good caveat. ; 
PROVIDED (pourvengue, F.) on condi- 


tion. 

PRO VIDENCE (providentia, L.) fore - wit, 
warineſs, forecaſt; but more eſpecially the 
fore-fight or ſupreme intelligence of God, 
and his government of all created beings z or 
the conduct and direction of the ſeveral parts 
of the univerſe, by a ſuperior intelligent be- 
ing. 

The notion of Providence is very ancient, 
even in the heathen theology; it is mentioned 
by Thales, 

It is founded on this puns, that the 
Creator has not ſo fixed and aſcertained the 
laws of nature, nor ſo connected the chain 
of ſecond cauſes, as to leave the world to 
itſelf ; but that he ſtill holds the reins in his 
own hands, and occafionally intervenes, al- 
ters, reſtrains, inforces, ſuſpends, &c. thoſe 
laws by a particular Providence. 

The Epicureunt deny any Providence, as 
thinking it inconſiſtent with the eaſe and re- 
pole of the divine nature to meddle with hu- 
man affairs, 

Others deny the exiſtence of a Providence, 
from the ſeemingly unjuſt diſtribution of good 
and evil, which ſeem to fall indiſcriminately 
on the juſt and unjuſt. -- 

Simplicius argues thus for a Providence : if 
God does not look after the affairs of the 
world, it it either becauſe he cannot or he will 
not; but the firſt is abſurd, ſince to govern 
can't be difficult, where to create was eaſy ; 
the latter is both abſurd and blaſphemous. 

Univerſal PROVIDENCE (in Ged) is that 
whereby he takes care of all things in general, 
but of mankind eſpecially. 

Particular PROVIDENCE (of God) is 
that whereby he ſuperintends and takes care 
of every individual thing in the world; conti- 
nuing them in their beings, diſpoſing of their 
operations and effecta in ſuch a wiſe order, as 
may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe wiſe ends and 
purpoſes, for which they are defigned. 


3 


preſented as a lady with a ſcepter in her hand, 


her other hand; ſometimes ſhe was 
holding a rudder and globe in her- bands, at 


of corn at her feet. 


— 


PROVENCE (Hieroglyphically) was by 


ä 
Oßtiam repreſented by a baſiliſc, with 


the Z. 
the head and 
related of it, 
fuller of ſpirits and vigour, It is alfo reported 

of a bafilifk that it kills at a diſtance, only by 


r a hawk, becauſe it is 


| ſending forth from its eyes a ſecret poiſon, 


which it conveys to the creature with whom 
it is diſpleaſed, ; 


PROVIDENCE (in Painting) is repre- 


| ſented as a lady lifting up beth her hands to 
Heaven, with theſe words, Providentia Deo- 


rum; or with a globe at her feet, and hold 
ing a ſcepter in her right hand, and a Cornu= 
copia in her left. 

PROVIDEN'TIALNESS (of providentia 
L. and neſs) the happening of a thing by di- 
vine providence, . providential effect. 

CO e thriftineſs, ſavings * 
ne 


PROV'INCE (with Ecclefpofticks) an arche 


biſhoprick ; alſo the extent of the juriſdiction 
of an archbiſhop. | 

The ſeven united PROVINCES of the Ne- 
tberlands, the provinces of Guelderland, Zut- 
phen, Holland, Zealand, Utretch, Friezland, 
Over- Del. and Groeningen, who in the year 
1579, at Utrecht, made a firm alliance, where- 
by they united themſelves never to be divided; 
yet reſerved to each province all its former 
rights, laws and cuſtoms. ' . 

PROVI'SO (in Law) concerning matters 
judicial, is whereof the plaintiff in an action 
deſiſts in proſecuting his ſuit, and does not 
bring it to trial in due time, the defendant 
in ſuch caſe may take out the Venire facias 


to the ſheriff, which hath in it theſe words, 


Proviſo quod, &c. a 

PROVO'CATIVENESS, provoking na- 
ture or quality, _ 

PROY'IES, annual payments made by 
the parochial clergy to the biſhop, &c. on 
viſitation, | 5 

PRU'DENCE (prudentia, L.) wiſdom, the 
firſt of the cardinal virtues, which teaches us 
to govern our lives, manners and ations, ac- 
cording to the dictates of right reaſon. 

PRUDENCE (by Moraliſi:) is defined to 
be a habit of the mind, whereby a man judges 
and determines truly how he ſhould a& and 
proceed; what he ſhould do or avoid in all 
things relating to his advantage, tem or 


eternal, ſo as to render himſelf happy both ' 
here and hereafter, f | 


PRUDEN'TIALNESS (of prudens, L. and 


29 prudence. 

RU DENTNESS (prudentia, L.) pru- 

dence, prudent management. | 
PRUNEL'LA {in Medicine) a drineſs of 

the throat and tongue, happening in continual 


fevers, eſpecially acute ones, attended with a - 


heat and redneſs of the throat, and ſcurf co- 
vering the tongue; ſometimes whitiſh, and 


| ſometimes blackiſh. 


. PRURVGINOUSNESS (of provigimeſun 
L. and neſs) itchineſs, the having the itch. 
O O00 PRYR 
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| the heavens and 
eerth is ſoppoſed to be at roſt and in the center, 
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” PRYKE; © kind of ſervice: or tefure, al 


eld-faſhioned ſpur with one point only, which 
the tenant holding land by this tenure was to 


| ind the heavens to revolye round it from a 


5 3 8 e £ 
3 Wn ; : 
F 
- , , 


to Weſt, carrying with them the ſun, planets 
and fix d ſtare, each in their reſpe&ive ſpheres, 
Next above the earth is the Moon, then the 


. PRY'ING (rncert, Etym. except of pro- planet Mercury; next Venus, above her the 


_ want, F. making a trial of) ſearching, en - 


viring, or diving into. I : 
PSALMOG'RAPHIST (UN- 
of anptic, and gptiperr, Gr. to write) a wri- 
ter of pfalms. | 
 PSATYRIANS, a ſect of the Arians, 
who held that the fon was not like the fa- 
ther in will, that he was taken from or made 


to be diſtinguiſhed from creation. 
PSE'PHOMANCY (4n$0@avriia, of In- 


| $©-, a tone, and area, Gr. divination) 


a divination by pebble- ſtones, diſtinguiſhed by 
certain characters, and put as lots into a 
veſſel, which, having made certain ſupplica- 
tions to the gods to direct them, they drew 
out, and according to the characters, con- 
JeQtured what ſhould happen to them. 
PSEU/DO (of eue, Gr. falſe, counter- 


Feit) a term or particle uſed in the compoſition 


of many Latin and Engliſh words. 

_  PREUDO-MECHANUICAL (of Ju. 
falſe, and - xaν⁰ẽ. Gr.) contrary to the 
laws of mechaniſm. 


' PSEUDO-PRO/PHESY (of {rudiwgoge- 


tina, Gr.) falſe propheſy. 


PSILOTHRIX (of Jie, naked, and 
Seiz, Gr. hair) a depilatory or medicament 
proper to make the hair fali off, 

PSY'CHE (4uxyn, Gr. the ſoul or life) a 


| goddeſs by which the ancients ſeem to mean 


the human ſoul, ſhe was repreſented with the 
wings of a butterfly on her ſhoulders, to inti- 
mate by the nimbleneſs of that creature, the 


activity, nature and properties of the foul. 


of nothing, and that in God, generation N 


» 


PSYCHOL'OGISF (of {uxanyiz®- of | 


4oxn, the ſoul, and atv, Gr. to ſay) one 


Who treats concerning the ſoul. 


PSYCHROM ETER (of {yygoc, cold, 
and ug, Gr. meaſure) an inſtrument for 


the meaſuring the degree of moiſture or hu- 


midity of the air. 

_ PSY'THOMANCY (of {Juyopuerrela, of 

Jux, the ſoul, and warttia, Gr.) a di- 

aw wt by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 
rſons. „ 
PTOLEMA'ITES (ſo named after Ptole- 


my their leader) a branch of the Grnofticks, 


who held that the law from Moſes came part 
from God, 'part from Moſes, and part from 
the traditions of the doctars. 


_ PTOLEMA'/ICK Syſtem (of the Heawens) 


that ſyſtem, which was invented by Proleny, 


the great Alexandrian aſtronomer, the l- 


luſtrator and maintainer of it, though the in- 
vention was much older, having heen held by 


Ariftotle, Hiparchus, &c. _ 
This is an Hypotbefis order or diſpoſition. of 
avenly bodies, wherein the 


| 


| 


San; next above him Mars, and then Jupi- 
ter; beyond him Saturn: over which are 
placed the two Chryſtalline ſpheres; and laſtly, 
the Primum mobile, ſuppoſed to be the firſt; 
heaven, t ves motion to all the ſpheres, 


5 1 


Wü 


This ſyſtem was generally believed, till the 
diſcovery of America diſproved one part of it, 
and the conſideration of the rapid motion 
of the ſun, and the other planets, put Nicho- 


new 2 that might be more conſiſtent 
with the celeſtial phænomena; and late im- 
provements have put this Prolemaick Syſtem 
quite out of countenance z and even demon- 
tration is not wanting to confute it. See 
Corpernican Syſtem, | | 

PU/BERTY (pubertas, L.) the age when 
the hair begins to grow viſible upon the pri» 
vities of either ſex. _ ihe 

Among the Jeu it was reckoned from 13 
years of age to 14 and a half, and then were 
reckoned young men, and were obliged to the 
obſervance of all the precepts of the law, 
and in particular were obliged to marry. 

The time of puberty for the maids began 
at 12 years old, and ended at 12 and a half, 
unleſs nature was ſo backward as to ſhew no 
vilible ſigns, and at the end of the time of 
her pubertiſhip ſhe was at liberty, and her fa- 
ther had no longer any power to hinder her 
from marrying. 1 h 

Among the Romans it was reckoned from 
the age of 14 to 16, fo that when they en- 
tred upon the 17th year, they took the To- 
ga wirilis, as then commencing men; but 
among the Athenians it extended to the 18th 


_ PUB!/LICANS,' among the Je were ge- 


poſitions 


| nerally looked upon as the vileſt, by vile im · 


8 . 


las Copernicus, a famous German mathemati- 
, cian, about 200 years ago, upon forming a 
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poſitions getting the appellation of extorti- 
ö ö 2 7 th | 
were ſo averſe to theſe people, that they would 
not allow them into their temple or ſynagogue, 
nor admit them to partake of their publick 
. . prayers or offices of judicature, nor even take 
their evideni in their courts of law. 

- PUB'LICK” Faith, (in the reign of king 
Charles I.) à pretence or cheat to raiſe money 
upon the publick faith of the nation, to make 
war againft the king, about the year 1642, 

PUB'LICKNESS ( of. publicus, . L. and 
eſs) rrarifeſtrels; a being expoſed to all per- 
ſons, or to many: f 85 

PUD/DLE ¶patrovillis, F.] a hole or low - 
er place on the ground, with ſtanding water. 

_ To PUDDLE (patroviller, F.) to move or 
ſtir water with the hands, &c. 3 
_ PUDICT'TIA, a; goddeſs adored at Rome, 
repreſented as a woman veiled, of a very 
modeſt countenance, ſhe had two temples, 
one for the wives of the Patricians, and ano- 
ther for thoſe of the Plebeian . N 

PUD'LAYS, pieces of ſtuff to do the of- 
fice of levers or hand: ſpi kes. 
PUERILE'NESS (puerilizas, L.) childiſ- 
nels, boyiſhneſs, _ g e 

PUFF! (at Sales or Aucriont) one that at- 
tends, to bid money for the goods put up to 
ſale, to draw in others to out · bid him ; alſo 
to advance the value or character of any 
thing privately to mike others buy it, or to 
have a good opinion of it. ng 


 PUGNA'CIOUSNESS (of 

and neſs) fighting diſpoſition: ' 
PUIS'SANTNESS (of puiſant, F. and 

neſs) mightineſs, SS. a 


PUISINE, 
aſter another. Ee, 

PUL, a-general name which is given by 
the Perſam, to all the copper - money cur- 
rent in the empire. 3 | 
- PU'LIOL, a fort of herb, puliol-royal, 
penny- royal. hy Aha Re rt, | 


. 


To PULL [Tpullian, Sax.) 1. To draw | 


violently towards one. + | a 
Ill fortune never cruſhed that man, whom 
good fortune deceived not; I therefore have 
counſelled my friends to place all things ſhe 
gave them ſo, as the might take them from 
them, not pull them. 
OK Ben. Fobnſon's Diſcovery. 
2 To ——QAG nn 51 
| He was not ſo defirous of wars, as without 
juſt cauſe of his own to pull them wh him. 
53, 00-3 BIO ES oF Layard. 


3. To pluck, to gather. * 

When bounteous autumn rears his head, 
He Joys to pull the ripen'd pear, __ „ 
4. To pull down; to degrade. S 8 

He begs oo gods to turn blind fortune's 
To raiſe the wretched and pull dosen the 
Pwd. N Roſcom, * 


e Jews 


* 


4 


| 


4 


** 
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a younger born, or a child born 


— 


What title has this queen 


I 


| 


* 
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t lawleſs foree ? 
And force muſt pull her dotun. SO BL 
; Fe ditto Dryden. 
hold, in which, laying ſome pigs of lead, 
or other weighty things, ſhe may be ſufficient- 
ly ballafted with loſs of little of her hold, 


and more room left for the ſtowage of 


goods. ; | 

PUL'MONARY Veel (with Anat.) 
thoſe veſſels which carry the blood from the 
heart to the "lungs, and back again; being 
the pulmonary vein, and the pulmonary 
ar 5 | 
 PUL/PIT {pulvirum, L.) a place ere 
for ſpeaking oublickly, : 12 * 
. PUL/POUSNESS' (of pulpoſus, -L. and 
neſs) fulneſs of pulp. | 

PULSE (puts, I.) all ſort of grain con- 
tained in ſhells, huſks or cods, as beans, 
peas, &c, DD | 

PULSE (pul, us,'L.) is the immediate index 
of the heart, by the mediation whereof the 
blood is diffuſed thro* the whole body, which 


PUL'LET 6 Ship) a cloſe room Ta the 


is affected indifferently thereby, according to 


the different motion thereof; or the pulſe is 
the beating and throbbing of the arteries 3 
that reciprocal motion of the heart and arteries, 
whereby the warm blood, thrown out of the 


left ventricle of the heart, is ſo impelled into 


the arteries, to be by them diftribu ted thro” 


all the parts of the body, as to be perceivable 


the touch of the finger. | 
Unequal PULSE (with Phyſicians) is ei- 


ther in reſpe& of time or ſtrength, 7. e. in 


either ftrikes quicker or | flower, or elfe 
ſtronger or weaker. ; : 


Interrupted PULSE, is either when the 


ſtrokes are much ſmaller than uſual, or when 
their intervals are much greater. b 


Incenſe PULSE, is a pulſe whoſe firoke is 


very hard, or elſe this firength is made up 
with the multiplicity and frequency of mica- 
tions, as in the height of fevers. 

Remiſs PULSE, is a pulſe whoſe ſtrokes 
are leſs quick or leſs ftrong, and in fickneſs 


indicate more danger than in the other. 


Deep PULSE, is more frequent in old 


folks than in young, and ſhews a diſpoſition 


to aſthma's, lethargy, and melancholy, Cc. 
Superficial PULSE, is one which ſhews an 
exact temperament of body, and a merry 


| diſpoſition of mind. 

Trembling PULSE, indicates great ex- 
tremity. HF | 
| Wandering PULSE, is one which is ſome- 
times felt in one place, and ſometimes in ano- 


ther, and ſometimes no where, and is "never 


- but a few minutes before death. 


A firong PULSE, denotes a briſk and co- 


' pious jnflux of the nervous juice into the 


Villi of the heart. | 


A flow PULSE, denotes a Nowneſs of the 


| influx of the nervous juice from the brain into 
the Villi of the hellt. 
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PULSE, intimates acrimonies, 1 


wil; 1 fevers,. An | 
A weak n denotes bone contrary to 
the former 


ordinary. 
e contrary to 


Was the artery is drier th: 
A'foft PULSE, denotes | 


chi) the ſtroke by 


that before action. 


PUL'SION {in P 


of light, ſound, Fc. thro” it.” 
- PUL!VERABLE, that may be powdered. 
To PUL\VERIZATE (pulverizare, L. ) 
to reduce to powder, 
PULVERULENCE (pubvernlentur, a 


- duftineſs. 


__ PULVIS fulminans (with Chymiftt) the. 
thundering powder, a mixture of three parts 
of ſalt petre, two of tartar, and one of brim- 
ſtone, all finely powdered. A ſmall part, 
even a fingle 3 of this being put into a 


ſhovel over a gentle fire, till it melts by de- 
_ grees, and changes colour, will go off with 


a noiſe like that of a muſket, but hurts no 
body in the room, by reaſon. its force tends 
chiefly downward. 


'PUMICE-STONE (pumen, L. and mi- 


Fran, Sax.) a ſpungy, light, crumbling ſtone, 
caſt out of mount Etna, and cther burnin 
mountains; uſed in sraving, poliſhing, el 
other 3 

. Air PUMP. See Machina Boylians, 

- PUN (prob. of punnian, Sax. of pointe, 


F. and e. L.) a quibble, or playing 


, with words. 


PUNCH, for chamber maids, is made | of 
with the j juice 
of orange and lemon, twice as much wine 
as lime juice, and four times as much brandy 


Wu water, of lime jujce, 


and ſugar. 
PUNCH (incerr. Etym.) a drinkable well 
known. 


| ſor ma king holes. 


PUNCH- HORSE (with Horſemen) is a | 


_ well-ſet, well-knit horie, having a ſhort back 
thick ſhoulders, with a broad neck, and we 
| Jined with fleſh. 


PUN'CHINS ? (with Archirefts) pieces 


PUN'CHIONS I of timber raiſed upright 


under the ridge of a a wherein the 


little forces, &c. are 


PUNCHION, a ft block or piece of 

_ Keel, on one end of which is ſome figure, 
letter, or mark engra ven either in Creux or 
of which are taken 


in Kevewo, impreſſions o 

on metal or ſome other matter, by ftriking 

it with a hammer on the end not engraved, 
PUNCHION (for Corning) a piece of iron 


"Reeled, whereon the engraver has cut in Ræe- 


. Zievo the ſeveral figures, arms, effigies, in- 
. &c. that are to be in the Om 


-- 
4 7 — 8g 


ected, ROAD has 


' 5 of the Tunica Urvea in 
| becauſe it repreſents your 


r 


.PUNCHIONS (for P- wie 
ſteel as before, de 2 LW 8 
8 * printing character are 


 FUNCHIONS, are alſo various, uſed by 


'* | renal en i ſs eel and other me- 
Swat ads od We F, excep- | 
titious, captious ; alſo of ſmall — 


PUNCTILIDUSNESS of Pointilleux, F. 
and eter, triflingneſs, aptacſs to take * 


PUNC!TION 
PUNC/TURE 25 
in dropſical 
PUN 
neſs. 


UN'GENTNESS of L. pricki- 
neſs, ſharpneſs. ( pungent, ) 


PU'N INESS (of Loan . . younger, and 


neſs ivingneſs, 
rl Big por of children, 


P PUN'NING ler par. pointe F. q. 4. 
with a ſharp or pointed word] 'uling words of 
a like or near ſound in a ſatyrical or bantering 


Surg 
85 


of age the girl, and 21 the 
12 Pil A0 (of 2s nl, an orphan, 
age) minority; TILED 
PIL'LA (with 25 0 — at aper- 
e eye; ſo called 
when look d 
into, no bigger than Pupilla, a little pup- 
pet. 


rü PET (of poupte, F. pupar, L. J fort 

5 eee of a man, Ce. made 

2 by lines, Cc. on ſiages and in puppet 
OWS, 


money, by deed or agreement; and not ob- 
— right. 

PURCHASE (of pourchaſſer, F — a thing 

bought or to be bought, as land, houſes, &c. 


| of matter. 


Bika — unſpottedneſa, 
p RY innocency. 


. PURGA!TION 7 (with Phyficions) 8 
PUR/GING ing by ſtool, is an ex- 
cretory motion, and frequent, proceed - 


ing from a . and orderly contraction of 
the carneous fibres of the ftomach and inteſ- 
tines; whereby . the chyle, excrements and 
corrupted humour, either bred or ſent there 
from other parts, are protruded from part to 
17 till they are quite excluded the body. 


en (in Pharmacy) the 2 


1 e 
3 8 5 

5 . Mot S I - 

bo 4 n ” 1 0 


ſenſe. - 
PUPIL (in Civil Eaw) 4 boy or girl not 
| yet arrived at ia tate of puberty, i. e. 14 years 


OT OO the fate.or condition 


| PUR/CHASE (in Law) fignifies the buy- | 
ing or acquiſition of lands or tenements with 


A PUNCH (porngon, F.) an inſtrument 
| taining by deſcent or 


- PURE Mathematics, are-arithmetick and 
geometry, which only treat of number and 
magnitude, conſidered abſtractedly from all 


PUREINESS (Puritas, L. eee F.) * 


f 8 e1 0 gs 8 ; TOR; . : 88 i 
123 2.2 82.8 4888 t i. 


e 


* 


 ingof 8 {SEP its ſuper- | 
fluities, Cc. mne of n tamarinds, 


Ge. 
"PUR/GATIVE, of a purping quality. 
PUR'/GATIVENESS 12 — F. and 


meſt)p purging, purifying or cleanſing. quality, 
CRIGATORY 0 pur atorium, off purgare, | 
L. to cleanſe or purg ppoſed to be a place 


to which thoſe —— yy by way of pu- 
niſhment after the ſeparation from the body, 
who have not ex patiated their fins by acts of 
ſorrow and. penance in this life, where they 
are to bear-a temporary puniſhment hereafter. 

The Roman Catholicks,'to'ſhorten' this time 
of puniſhment, conceive the prayers and works. 
of ſupererogation of perſons on earth, and 
interceſſion of ſaints in en, to have 2 
very great efficacy. 

Thiadpizing whs 8 reer in the Chsif. 
tian church for the firſt 600 years, but in 
the times of groſs ignorance, When viſions, | 
lyes, and legends prevailed much, it erept 
into the Reman church, but the Greeks would 
never receive this doctrine. | | 

At -firſt- it became a cuſtom among the 
Chriſtians to vifit the tombs and burying- places | 
of martyrs, in order to. excite their minds 
and raiſe their courage, to be able to undergo 
martyrdom; there they repeated what this | 
and that ſaint had done and ſuffered, and com- 
mended and praiſeq them for them: then they 


intimated how agreeable it would be to the 


proves if thoſe _ _ living would imitate 
m. From this they proceeded to 
pra 625g ar gn pwn 


| 8 20 opinions "the ſtate of 
the ſoul before the mt of judgment grew in- 
i m not ſo com- 
. 


not long after they .. to + far 
doctrine of 
1 maſſes for ſouls departed, and building 
monaſteries, and neee furs for ſaying | _ 
maſſes, Se. 
PURIFICATION, 2 ceremony of the | 
Jewiſh religion, ordained by the law of e- 
ſet; where tis ſaid, That a 


x7 
Hit 
J 
54 
2 
4 
: 


keep | 
within 40 days after ber lying-in, if ſbe was nef 
delivered of a Son, and 80 H a Daugbter, and | 


when that time was expired, ſhe was to go 
to the temple and offer a lamb, with a young 
pigeon or turtle dove ; or if the wenn 
two pigeons or two turtles. 

The Feaſt of the PURIFICATION, among 
Chriſtians, is obſerved in [honour of the Fir. 
in Mary's going to the temple, where accord- 


ing to cuſtom ſhe preſented our Saviour crit, 


and offered two turtles ſor bim 
There is in the Bie liotbeca Patrum, a ho- | 
.mily upon this feaſt, written by Metbodins, a 
biſhop of Ty of Tyre, who lived in the third century, 
Pape I. added the n with 


9 


2 —_— 2 + 


. 
| 


— 


| 


n (as the Papiſts pretene) 


| 


ED. : ; * 2 * 
s 
19 * > : 
* 
— : 


a more ſenſible We 4 the myſtery, 
and from thence it was called Candlemas-day. ; 


PURIFICA'TORY (purificatorius, L. ) of H 


a cleanſing quality. 


PU'RIM (COND Heb. i. e. 1 e- 


count of the lots, mentioned in the 9th Chap. 
of of a a name given by the Jet to one 
ifts, celebrated in commemoration 

abe, 


exs from being intirely deſtroy ed by the 
con of Haman. 
FU RirAxNs, a ſort of ſtrict Calvinifts, 


| who appeared in * between the years 


25 and 1568, of which the celebrated 
amis gives the following account. 
Loy In England, Coleman, Burton, and Hal- 
c 4 bam, and others of the ſame opinion, 
believed, or at leaſt pretended ſo, that 
e "hes ſcheme of religion was more pure and 
© unexceptionable, than that of others, be- 
© gan to quſtion the received diſcipline of the 
© church of England, and to oppoſe the li- 
© turgy and authority of the biſhops, ſaying 
c that theſe differed: but little from the church 


© of Rome, and that for their parts they thought 


© themſelves obliged to the plan of Geneva 3 
© who altho' they received he at firſt, 
yet their party enereaſed to a confiderable 
number. 

There were ſome biſhops even jnclinable 
©. to their perſuaſion, beſides others of the lay 
c gentry, who had a mind to have ſome m 
© of the church lands, not to mention t 


fay, |c common people, who are commonly i in love 
„with novelty, and were beſt pleaſed with 


© thoſe that made moſt noiſe againſt them.” 
To this account of the Puritans a certain 


author adds, with all juſt and due deference . 


to the authority of this great foreigner ; tho* 


it muſt be allowed, that there might be En- 


thufiafts among them, there was a great deal 
of piety andfincere religion among thoſe peo- 
ple called Puritans, which could not be deny'd 


even by ſome who were of a quite contrary 


ion to them. | 
 PURITANISM, the heals and doe 
trines of the Puritans, a ſect of ancient . 
ſenters from the church of England. 


PU'RITY (parites, L. purete, F.) pure- 


PURITY (Hicroglyphically) with the bo- 


ble diſpoſitions of the mind, 9 
a cock, there being no bird of a more gene- 
rous and braver courage, undaunted at the 
fight of imminent dangers. 

PURLIEU-MAN, one who is allowed.to 
hunt or courſe in bis 3 aer 
tain limitations. i . 

PUR LING ( L.). 

2 8 8 20 4 fun . er os 
0 (Pau ger, .) ta * 
to filch, properly to get pony away; to lurch. 

9 inclining to a purple 


who prevented the people of the 


a> 
; * © **PURPURE: 
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- PURRING, wt Ht ett] dof 


8 the letter R) the noiſe of 


| ® PURSE (with the Grand Signior) a os 
or gratification-of 500 crowns. 


PURSE of money (in the Levant) .about | 


112 pounds ſterling ; ſo called becauſe all the. 


Grand Sigmor's me is kept in aher | 


or bags of this value in the ſeraglio. 
PUR'SEVANT (pourſuivant, F.) an . 
' ficer, a ſort of ſerjeant at arms, to be ſent 
upon any ſpecial occaſion or meſſage; but 
© more eſpecially for the apprehending a perſon 
who has been guilty of an "(of para 
_ PUR'VLENCE. 5 
PUR/ULENTNESS wn 25 % Nl 
of matter or corruption · 
To PUSH (poufſer, F.) 1. To make 
; a thr uſt, : 
But iſſues, ere the acht his dread command, | | 
That none ſhall dare 
Wich orten d ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 
Nor puſb with bitin t, but ſtrike at 
15 — | e 4 I | 7 
2. To make an effort. 
War ſeem' d aſleep for abe. bos vn, at 


length 
Both ſides reſol ved to . wy 's (our 
+ ſtrength. . 


3. To make an'attack. x 
SH. 1. Thruft, the m_ of ast 
wich a pointed inſtrument, 
Ne might his corſe be harmed 18 N 
With dint of ſword or fu of noel * 
7. 
2. An impulſe, force impreſſed. . inf 
Jove was not more | 
With infant nature, When his ſpacious hand 
e eee ball of earth and 
To give it the firſt Pup, and ſee itroll- 
Along the vaſt abyſs. 
| 5? Audion $ Dimrdinn, 


F. of L.) want of courage . | 
A PUS'LE 2 (prob. of poeſeſe Du.) a 
A PUZZLE S dirty ſlut. Fe. 7 
PUSSA (among the Chineſe) # goddeſs called 

by ſome authors the Cybele, of the Chineſe," | 
This idol is repreſented fitting on the flower 


- Ln LES + 
— > at PE r rarer 
== * * — — lt LET 


— — 
— 


teen arms, ſtretehed out eight on the right fide, 
and eight on the left, holding in each hand 

either a ſword, enife, book, baſon, wheel, 
or other myterious and ſymbolical things. 


- OO 
* 


naments, ſhining with diamonds, and other 
precious ſtones. 


To PUT A horſe ( wich Horſemen) fignifies | poin 
2 


to break or manage him; and thus they ſay, 


= * 7745 1 25 caprioies or curvets 3 1 


iT 


| _— or dun colour. 


PUSILLANTMOUSNESS (pufillanimitt, 


of the lote tree, above the top branches of | 
the tree, laying her two hands one upon another 
on her breaſt 3 beſides which the hay alſo fix- | 


This idol is adorned with very coftly or- | 


-'Þ y 2 
. 


n bimſelf aiſed airs, 

PUT @« — upon the Haunches, ſigni- 
fies. to make him bend them in gallopping in 
the 1 —__ — 

0 770 K 

PU TLO CX 2 (with Capone 5 are 

PUR/LOG- : 1 — pieces 22 lie hori- 
nontally to the building, one end lying into 
it, and the other end reſting upon the Ledgers, 
which are thoſe pieces that on parallel to nn 
fide of the building. 

PUTREFAC!'TION (with Naturalifh) i is 
defined to be a flow- kind of corruption in 
bodies, generally wrought by the moiſture of 
the air, or ſome other ſurrounding fluid mat- 
ter, which quite changes the texture, and 
ſometimes the figure of the mixed en 
what it was before. 

PU'TRIDNESS. (of putredo, L. a 5 
corruptedneſs, rottenneſi. * 

PUZ'ZLING (4- d. poſting or 9h) ber- 
plexing, Se. 

PY ANEPSIA Sonata Gr. A belli 
val celebrated by the Atbeniant in — month 
Pyanepfion, anſwering to our September. 

"PY-BALD Horſe, is one that has white 
ſpots upon a coat of another ee _—_, 


PY GMIES. 8 Gr.) a * 
gags the ancients, who are ſaid to be per 
petually at war with the Cranes, and being 
not above one cubit high, are ſaid to have all 
their houſhold - ſtuff, and even the natural 
production of their country proportionable. 
Their women were ſaid to bear children at 
five years old, and to grow old at eight. They 
report that they ride upon goats in the ſpring 
time, armed, and march towards the ſea · ſide 
to deſtroy the cranes nefts and their eggs, or 
| elſe the cranes would deftroy them. Pliny 


places them in the Zaft Indies, Strabo in the 


remoteſt parts of Africa, and ww: e near 
the river Nile in Egypt. 
PY'RAMID (o of 
Gr. fire, becau flames 
of 2 grow from a breadth at 


bottom, to a ſharp. point) an 
Geometrick PYRAMID, a folid ſtanding 
on a ſquare baſis, and terminating at the top 
in a point; or a body whoſe baſe is a-polygon, 
and whoſe'fides are plain triangles, wee ſeve- 
ral tops meeting together in one point. 
A PYRAMID: (Hierog, ae en 
to repreſent the nature of a man- 
PYRAMID (in Arcbitect.) a ſolid, maſſy 
edifice, which from a ſquare, triangular, or 
2 riſes nen de arte er 


PYRAMIDAL Number (Arith.) ar the 
ſums of polygonal: numbers, 8 
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themſelves are extracted from arithmetical 
P'SYRAMIDA/LE aper (with u,) a 
plexus of blood veſſels on the back of the 
teſticles z called ſo from its pyramidal form, 
the ſame as Corpus waricoſum, _ | 
 PYRAMIDA'LES muſculi (Anat.) cer- 
tain muſcles which take their name from 
their reſemblance to a Pyramid; certain muſ- 


cles of the noftrils and the Abdomen, the laſt of 


which lie upon the loweft tendons of the 


Ret; ſo'that they proceed from the Os pubis, 
the higher they climb the narrower they grow, 


and end about thenavel in the white ſeam. 


PYRAM/IDAL of, belonging, or | 
PYRAMID/ICAL F like to a Pyramid. 
PYRAMID'/IC Y, in the form of a 


Pyramid. + 13 ; 
PYRAMID'/ICALNESS (of pyramidal, 

F. of pyramidalis, L. and neſs) of a pyramidi- 

cal form. 

PYRAMIDOIDY (of wugaput; and 2, 


| Gr. form) is what is ſometimes called a para · 
| bolick ſpindle, and is a ſolid figure formed by |. 
the reyolution of a parabola round its baſe or | & 


greateſt ordinate. _ | 
PYRAMIDOG'RAPHER (of 0 
and yeapive, Gr.) a deſcriber of Pyramias. 
PYRAMIDS (of Egypt) one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, are huge piles of build- 
ing, within three leagues of Grand Cairo. 
There are three principal ones, different in 
dimenſions 3 of which two are ſhut up, and 
the third is open, This is 520 feet high, and 
632 feet ſquare; it has 208 ſtone ſteps, each 
ſtone about three feet thick, and thirty feet 
long, At one of the angles is a little ſquare 
room, and at the top a very fine platform of 
twelve great ſquare ſtones, that are almoſt ſe- 
venteen feet ſquare, from which the ſtrongeſt 
man is not able to throw a ſtone clear of the 
Pyramid. There are ſixteen ſteps to the door, 
The entrance is ſquare and even all along. 
This walk leads to two more, at the end of 


one of them is a hall, where is an empty 


tomb of one tone, of Porphyry, made, as 
ſome ſay, for that Pharaoh which purſued the 
Iſraelites into the Red- Sea. At the end ef 
the other walk or alley, there is a hole made, 


33 is probable, to let the bodies down to the | 


Caverns below. The two Pyramids which 
are lock'd, are much after the ſame form. 
At ſome ſteps of the open Pyramid, is an idol, 
which Pliny calls Sphinx, but the Arabs call 
it Abin el baboun, being a buſtal of one ſtone, 
cut out of a natural rock, repreſenting the 
face of a woman of a prodigious. bigneſs. It is 
26 feet high, and 15 from the ear to the chin, 
On the top of the head there is an hole, 
through which a man might paſs, that reaches 
down to the breaſt, and ending their. 'Accord- 
ing to Pliay, the largeſt of theſe Pyramids 
was 20 years in building, tho“ 366000 men 
vere all that while employed about it. | 


| 


| 


[ 


ſepulchre ; but he, being torn in pieces in a 


ſaid to be built by his brother Cepbus: the 
third by Mycerias; or, as others ſay, by the 
ſtrumpet Rhodope. . 


from its reſemblance to a pear in ſhape. 


ſtone of a black colour, which being rubbed, 
burns the fingers, : 

PYRTTES (wogiric, Ge.) a ſemi-metal, 
ſuppoſed to be the marcafite of copper, or the 
matrix or are in which that metal is formed. 

PYRITIS (vęilic, Gr.) a precious ftone 
which (it is ſaid) will burn the fingers if one 

PYROBOLI'/CAL, of or pertaining to Py- 
roboli, or the art of making fire-balls, 
bombs, Ee. n 


e. | 

PYROB'OLY (of woe, fire, and Sakauy 
Gr. to throw) the art of 5 
PYROETS (with Horſemen) are motions 


treads. 
PYROETS', of one tread, or what the 
French call de la t#te a la queuz?, are entire and 


tread, and almoſt at one time, ſo that his 
head is placed where his tail was, without 


| putting out his haunches. 


PYROETS, of two piſts, are turns of 
two treads upon a ſmall compaſs of ground, 
almoft of the length of the horſe. 


green, L. 

PYROMANCY ( eupopuarriia, of nog, 
fire, and pcavrrtia, divination, Gr.) a divina- 
tion by the fire of the ſacrifice, The good 
figns were theſe: if the flames immediate] 
took hold of and conſumed the victims; if 


noiſe or ſmoak; it the ſparks tended up- 


- wards in form of a Pyramid, and the fire 
went not out, till all was reduc'd to athes. 


The contrary fizns were, when the fire was 
kindled with difficulty; when the flame was 


creeping along conſumed them by little and 
little; when it aſcended not in a ſtrait line, 
but whirled round, turned ſideways or down- 
wards, and was extinguiſhed by wind, ſhow - 
ers, ar any other unlucky accident; when it 
 crackled more than ordinary, was black, caft- 


ſuch like omens, ſigniſied (with them) the 
diſpleaſure of the gods. 


| | YRO'PUS (rufe of no, 9 
Ws . 


PYRENOVDES (οο 9 dne, of cu, = 
kernal, and h., ſhape, Gr.) a proceſs of 
the ſecond vertebra of the back ; thus called 


PYRVASIS (wupiaci;, Gr.) a precious 


either of one piſt or tread, or of two piſts or 


very narrow turns made a horſe upon one 

PY'ROLA ( Brtany ) the herb winter 
the flames were bright and pure, without 
dieided; when it did not immediately ſpread 


itſelf over all the parts of the victim, but 


ing forth ſmoak or ſparks. All theſe, and 


| "The largeſt of theſe was built, ſome fay, * 
* Cheops, or as others, by Chemmis, 5 4 ; 


mutiny of the people, did not obtain the ho- 
nour of being interred in it. The ſecond was 


PYROB!OLIST, a maker of fire- balls, 


. 4 


N 


2 - * 
* 
> + < 1 
® N * 
8 7 


Se face, Gr.) 2 carbuncle of a fiery fel- 


| neſs, a ruby; alſo one that has « carbun- 


VV DOT he 
PY'ROSIS (of ab, Gr.) a burning red - 
neſs in the face. 4 
PYROTECH'NIAN a maker of 
PYROTECHNI'CIAN 5 fire - works, 
one ſkilled in pyrotechny. . 


litary  PYROTECHNY (mwvugerexvie, 
| G is the doctrine of artificial fire-works 
and fire-arms, teaching the ſtructure and 
uſe both of thoſe uſed in war, for the attack · 
ing of fortifications, Cc. as Camnont, Bombs, 
Granades, Gunpowder, Wildfire, ' &c, and 
thoſe made for diverſion, as Serpents, Rockets, 


x Chymical PYROTECHNY, is the art of | propo 
; Dibillations, | 


managing and applying fire in 
Calcinations, Subltmations, &c. 
Merallick PYROTECHNY, the art of 


fuſing, refining, and preparing metals. 
PYROTECH'NICK of or pertaining 
PYROTECH'NICAL S to pyrotechny. 


PYROTVICS (Tvgerma, Gr.) caufticks, 


. - medicines, which being apply'd to the body, 


grow violently hot, and cauſe redneſs or bliſ- 
ters in the ſkin, or that cloſe up and bring 
wounds to a cruſt or ſcab. _ | 
PVR REHA, the wife of Deucalion, See 
Deucalion, | | | 

- PYR'RHICK Dance, ſome refer the ori- 
ginal of it to Minerva, who led up the dance 
in her armour, after the conqueſt of the Trtan: 

others refer it to the Corybantes, Fupiter's 
guard in his cradle, who leaped up and down, 
claſhing their weapons to hinder old Saturn 


from hearing the cries of his infant ſon. | 


Pliny attributes the invention to Pyrrbus, the 


ſon of Acbillet, who inſtituted ſuch a com- 


. pany of dancers at the funeral of his father. 
The manner of the ance ſeems to 
have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of 
the body, and ſhifting every part, as if jt was 
done to avoid the ftroke of the enemy. Ju- 
Aut Scaliger tells of himſelf, that while he 
was a youth, he often danced the Pyrrhick be- 
fore the emperor Maximilian, to the amaze- 
ment of all Germany. And that the emperor. 
was ſo ſurprized at his warlike activity, that 
| he cried out, this boy was either born in a 
coat of mail, inſtead of a ſkin, or elſe has 
been rocked in one inſtead of a cradle. 
PYRIRHO, che Greek philoſopher, the 
firſt founder of the Scepricks, who taught that 
there was no certainty of any thing. 
-  » PYRRHO'NIANS, a ſect of ancient phi- 
Joſophers, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, 
that they profeſſed to doubt of every thing, 
c that men only judged of truth or 
falſchood by appearances. The preſent Pyr- 


 rhonians or Scepticks are ſuch, who from the 
great number of things that are dark and ob- 
ure, and from the averfion they bear to po- 
0 


ic 
pular credulity, maintain that there is 
, Thing certain in the worid, 


„ 


Aenne, 
ſpots, of 


:  PYRRHOPOQECILOS.. (2 
L . 
which t ant ma Which th 
dedicated to the ſun. e 5 
' . PYTHAG'/ORAS (in r drawn 
cy white garments, adorned with a crown 


' PYTHAGORE/AN Syſtem, fo called, on 
account of its being maintained by Pythagera:, 
is a ſyſtem in which the ſun js. ſuppoſed to 
reſt in the center of our ſyſtem of planets, 
and in which he earth is carried .roung him 
annually, in a tract ar path between Venus 
and Mars. It is the moſt ancient of any, and 


the ſame with the Copernican. 
PYTHAGOREAN Theorem, is the 47th 
fition of the firſt book of Euclid. 
PYTHAGO'REANISM (of Pythagora:) 
the doctrine or principles of the Pycbogo. 


reans. . 3 N . ; 
(Nudla, Gr.) the-priefteſs who 


PY/THIA 
delivered the oracles of Apollo at Delpbos. Be- 
fore ſhe aſcended the Tripos, the uſed ro wah 
herſelf in the fountain Caſlalia, and. ſitting 
down on the Tripos, ſhook the laurel-tree that 
grew by it, and ſametimes eat its leaves. She 
was alſo crowned laurel, that being 
thought to conduce to inſpiration. Being 
placed upon the Tripos, ſhe received the di- 
vine affiatus in her belly, and began immedi. 
ately to ſwell and foam at the mouth, tearing 
her hair, cutting herfleſh, and in all ber other 


. * 

behaviour appears like one phrenetick and dil- 
tracted, eſpecially if the ſpirit-was ſullen and 2 
malignant; but if it was in a kind and gen- * 
tle humour, her rage was not ſo violent. te 
 PYTWIA, the Pytbian games celebrated 11 
in Greece, in honour of Apollo; alſo the m 
prieſteſs of Apollo, . 9 f7 ls 
PY!THON (u, of mud, Gr. to pu- w] 


trify, becauſe ingendeied of the putrefaQicn 5 
of the earth after the flood, or of 7D Fel, "= 


an aſp) a ſerpent igiouſly large, whereby ma 
e eee 3 big with Apoll pul 
and Diana, the firit of which, viz. Apul, eur 
| killed that ſerpent, and in memory of that doc 
victory appointed the Pythian Games, tay: 
The ſerpent Python being lain by Apollo, it < 
thus interpreted. By Python is underſtood nou 
the ruins of waters and bogs, which cover the ( 
earth, and ſeems to run over it 3. but Apoll Q 
(i. e. the ſun) diſperfing the vapours in the air, | out 
by his arrows (i. e. his beams) flew this ſer- Q 
pent, Others interpret it, that Apollo being the 
| the god of wiſdom, does, by good 1 * N 
medicines, deſtroy all poiſonous diſeaſes in the in bi 
body of man, which diſeaſes are repreſented by del. 
the infectious ſerpent Pyrbon,® _ 
„5. 5 n ately 
| q, Raman; PD; 75 Italick 3 M 0 L.). 
| e Sax. z are the 161 UW 
letter of the alphabet ; but the , 1 3 
3 : A re 


| V- fande for bene wit, Lu 1 
2 


gooſe.) 1. To er Ihe a duck, This word 


2 1. A boaſtful nn to arts | 


breryt and; Afath ve not this letter, and 
fag Saxons," &c. — 1 it by cu. This let- 

5 always hath its vowel following it. 

It is a mute letter, and has much the ſame 
ſound as gu, and may ſerve infiead of it, as the 
Latins frequently, 
bocutus, & . 

. (among the Ancients) a mee 

ug for g 


0 . QC witha daſh. food for 500000. 

. and for gu Gum, 1. 3 
it were ſaid, b 
E. F. 8 a quod | 
2 2 L. i. 50 ich 1 to be 


To QUACK. (quacken, Dutch, to.cry I 


is often written eee to repreſent erk 
better. 


2. To chats toning} 5 7 2 Ms to 


e 1 a 5 ti 22 | 


Can raiſe them mountains in bes, 1 . 
Seek out for plants with ſignaturte, 


To guack erſal eure. 15 
n Hudibras, P. 151. 


he does not underftand.. 
Wl „ ſchools and pulpits are full of 
0 and plagiaries. ＋ . | 

| ET in the art of teaching, pre 
n. to make we appr 2 — of * 
languages, before they can be maſters of com- 
mon ſenſe. . Felton on the Claſſcts. 
2. A vain, boaftful preter der to phyfick ; one 
15 2 Pg own, medical, Winken in 
1 places. 
1 At the rſt, appeaRunce that a French quas 
made in Paris, a Ade boy walked before —f 
publiſhing, why a ſhrill voice, (% My father | ke 
cures all ſorts o f diſtempers 3 To which the 
I added In «grave manner 5 e the child 

WACK/ING: N quacken, Dag) alle. 
ae Le. Recdfabner, 

» A 

| WACK-BRY\(of , Tan) frivo- 

uſneſ; $ 7+; 


QUACK'ISM. (of quack, Tevt.). riſing, 


the practiſe of quackery. 

ADRA, any ſquare. frame or border 
in building, encompaſſing a baſſo reliew, mw 
nel-painting, or other work. 

QUADRAGES/IMA. 3 * * the 
40th day after Zafer) the ande, immedi. 
ately preceding Lens 
UADRAGESITMA, the fortieth, 3 

APRAORSAIMAI. . erh, 
L.) of or pertaining. to Lene 
WADRAGES 


. metr.) a ſpherical 


the ſame- 


perys. it ws: WO, / big for : people 
viſit their mother church on Mid-Legt ſo 7 
to make their offerings at the high altaz. 


And the like ſuperſtitious devotion Was pers 
formed in the Whitſund week. But theſe 


% into c, a4 lequor, proceſſidns and-oblations; being commuted for 


3: payment called Pentecoftals or Whit 
farthings, were changed into a 2 8 
E — called Quadrage 
A DRAN (in Poet kenns or ave, 
33 faur verſes. "ty U wt 
UA'DRANT ( drans, L.) a mat 
mon inſtrument 950 great uſe i 2 ee, 4 
Navigation, &c. that is-triangular, and con. 
tains juſt the fourth part of acircle, contains 
ing 90 degrees; and oftentimes the ſpace o. 
tained between . a quadrantal-arch' and two 
Radii one to another in this 
center of a circle, is called « quadrant. 2 


conſiſt of a Pm cirele, whoſe limb 
is divided into go degrees, and 1 either 


line and ee ſuſpended from dhe center 


or, 2 label with fights. «VE 

QUADRANT (guadrans, 19 fourth. 
part, a 

A-QU ADRAN'TAL Tria with 
triangle ered ba b Go: 
NR ſor one of its ſides, and pne.righe | | 


angle. 

QUADRAT (in E an 8 1 
_ an — — Jo cp, 
r o 

— * 


QUA/DRATE gelten, Ly a four | 


cornered figure, a 


Bay teen QUADRATI TICKS (with' 2 

are ſuch where the ſquare of the unk 

root is equal to the abſolute number given. 
Aﬀetied- _— ATICKS (with Mathe 

mat.) are ſuch as have ſome intermediate 

power of the unktown number, between the 

higheſt power of the unknown number, and 


the abſolute number given. 


3 n 

of numbers ; or the produ@t of the 

Sod multiplied by the root. 

be, auc e g- the isch power or 

e Cubus, the 
power." 


2 £73; $36 3 £ 
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| ſeed pods open in four valves or partitions. 


55 All 


© QUADRA'TRIX: (in Geometry) a mecha- 
A, So by means whereof. right lines may 
* 9} equal to the circumference of a 
circle or other curve, and the ſeveral parts 


. | 1 
* ADRATURE (quadrature, L.) the 


making a thing ſquare, or the finding a ſquare 
equal to the area of any figure given. . 
© QUAPRATURE 45 Curves (in the higher 
Geometry) is the meaſuring of their area, or 
the finding a rectilinear ſpace, equal to a 
curvilinear ſpace. 1 Mt 
-..QUADRELS (in Architefure) a kind of 
artificial ſtones, ſo called from their form, 
they being ſquare, made of chalky, whitiſh 
and pliable earth, and dry'd in the ſhade. 


They were two years in drying, and were | 


much uſed by ancient Italian arehitects. 

| QUADREN/NIAL (of guadriennis, L.) 
of rhe ſpace of four years, __ ie 
 +QUADRICAP'SULAR (in Botan. Writ.) 
having a ſeed pod divided inte four partitions, 
as Stremonium, 'thorny-apple, .,. 
b. QUA'DPRIFID (quadr i fidus, L.) a term 


4 


uſed dy Botaniſts, ot leaves divided or notch- | 


ed into · five parts. ? | ; a 
e ee QUADRILAT!IERAL Fi. 
1 ures (in Geometry) are thoſe 
whoſe ſides are four right lines, 
I and thoſe making four angles, 
and they are either a Parallelo- 
gram, a Trapezium, Refangle, Square, Rhom- 
bus or Rbomb:ides, as in the figure, 
©. QUADRILAT'ERALNESS (guadrila- 
#erus, L. and neſs) the property of having four 
Aides, _right-lines, orming as many angles. 
QUADRIL'LA, a ſmall troop or company 
of caviliers, pompoully dreſſed, and mounted 
for the performance of carrouſels, juſts, tour- 
naments, running at the ring, and other di- 
vertiſements of gallantry, . 
-, QUADRIPHYL'/LOUS (of guaruor, L.. 
and c, Gr. a leaf) plants whoſe flowers 
have. leaves or petals. © 
©" QUA/DRIVALVES (in Zerany ) thoſe 


* QUADRU'/PEDOUS ( guadrupedus, L..) 
Four-footed. | 3 
__ QUADRUPLATO'RES (in the court of 
Excbequer) promoters, thoſe that in popular 
and penal actions are delators, having thereby 
part. of the profit aſſigned by the law. 
.QUADRU/PLED ( guadreplicatus, I.) 
made four fold. its att 155 
_ QUAZRE & is where any point of law or 
-  QUAERIE\ matter in debate js doubted ; 
as not having ſufficient authority to main» 
© QUAESTIONA'RII . (anc. Low Books) 
thoſe perſons who went about with indul- 
ences. from door to door, aſking charity ei- 
EL for themſelves or others. hs 
Hieroglyphically ) was by the 
Egyptians uſed to relertble CLOS Son 
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| furiouſly,” and torments itſelf; as if it were 
offended, when the creſcent of the moon 


, bf a 0 0 1 
* * 1 4 
af > 
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firſt appears. | . 
| QUAIN T\NESS (incert. Etym,) oddneſs, 
ſtrangeneſs ; alſo accompliſhedneſs. | 


| keriſm. | 
thoſe. quaking motions and geſtures,” they 
appeared in at their meetings or afſemblies for 
| devotjon) they appeared in England about the 
| year 1650; ſome of their particular tenets 
are, „„ FRE | | N : : . 
I, That they are required by the holy ſpirit 
to uſe Thee and Tbou, or the plain language. 
2. That quivering and quaking are now 
| ſometimes uſed: by the power of God, and 
| Juſtify. theſe extravagant motions from the 
ſcripture. . | | 
3. They believe new revelations ſtill to be 
continued, and that their miniſters may thus 
be enligthened up to the degree of propheſy 
and viſion,  ' - _ Lone 
4+ They own a diſtinction in the Godhead, 
an eſſential quality between Father, Son, 


— 


perſon, as too groſs to expreſs it. | 

55 They believe extraordinary commiſſion 
or ſpecial manifeſtations of God to his chil. 
dren, in the higheſt degree of immediate 
revelations, 3 

6. And from hence they infer, that by 
virtue of this privilege, their minifters re- 
ceive the goſpel in the ſame manner as Paul 


did, not of Man, but by the Revelation of 


Feſus Chrift 1 
. They ſay, that thoſe who are not in- 
fallible are not in the ſpirit, and by conſe- 
quence no miniſters, and that every true 
member of the true church has certainty and 
infallibility of judgment, and knows the in- 
fallibility of the truth he profeſſes; yet they 
do not lodge this infallibility in any private 
perſon, nor in their whole church; but that 
this infallible ſpirit, privately or particularly 
works in the hearts of men; and that thoſe 
who improve their talent, have the ſame 
rule of the holy ſpirit to read and underſtand 
the ſcriptures, that the apoſtles and prophets 
had when they wrote. 
23. They deny that the holy ſcriptures are 
the only object (i. e. rule) of faith, or that 
the letter of the ſcriptures (or written word) 
is the word of the ſpirit, ; 0 
9. They aſſert, that the light within is the 
rule for every perſon to walk by, and that 
God ſpeaks to men now in the ſame immedi- 


e 
10. They affirm, that the lives of the faints 
are not at all finful, and that it is the doc - 
trine of devils to preach that men ſhall have 
fin, and be in a warfare as long as they are on 


E pong 


B i aehated of this bird, that it —_— earth. 
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MAK ER (prob. cpacene, Sax.) one 
who 1 a aer W qua- 


AK ERS (a ſeet ſo denominated from 


and Holy Ghoſt; but except againſt the word 


ate manner, as he did to the holy apoſtles and 
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nor the Lord's ſupper, and diſown the inſti- 
tution of both ſacraments. . „ 
12. They likewiſe hold ſwearing unlawful, 
13. They acknowledge that the civil ma- 
giſtrate is ordained of God to puniſh with the 
ſword ; but ſay that it is not lawful for any of 
their party to make uſe of it. 1 
14. They declare againſt paying of tithes, 
ealling it an Antichriſtian yoke of bondage. 
QUAK'ING (cpacian, Sax.) ſhaking, ſhi- 
vering for cold, &c, trembling, | 
QUALIFICA'TOR (in the Canon Law) a 
divine appointed to qualify or declare the qua- 
ty of a propoſition, brought before an eccle- 
ſiaſtical tribunal 3 chiefly before the inqui- 
fition in Spain, &c. - | 
QUALIFICATORS (in the inquiſition in 
Spain) certain eccleſiaſticks, who when a per - 
ſon is try*d for hereſy in that court, and the 
queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of a 
propoſition, maintained by Hereticks, or thoſe | 
ſuſpected: of Hereſy are to pronounce ; be- 
ther it is downright Hereſy, or bas nat a tinc- 
ture of it ; betber it is erroneous or ſounds ill, 
and is offenſive to pious diſpeſitions F whether | 
it is raſh, ſcandalous or ſchiſmatical ? or laſtly, 


whether it is ſeditious, blaſphemous, or dange- | 


rous l | 
They are likewiſe judges of the priſoner's | 
defence, wwbether their anſꝛvers to the matters 
. objected are Juffcient and reaſonable, or abſurd 
and wide of the point? 8 

They are likewſe conſulted by the Ingui- 
ſors, when they are debating about the ap- 
prehending of any perſon that has been in- 
formed againſt, and here they are obliged to 
deliver their opinion in their own hand writ- 
ing, to. be inſerted into the proceſs, as being 
the ground and warrant upon which their 
trial proceeds; but the Inguifitors are not 

obliged to follow their opinion, it not being 
concluſive in the court, but only taken as ad. 
VICE, 

JALITY (qualitas, L. qualité, F.) 1. 

N e con ä ö b 

Other creatures haye not judgment to exa- { 
mine the guality of that which is done by 
them, and therefore in that they do, they 
neither can accuſe nor approve themſelves. 

Hooker, 

- Since the event of an action uſually follows 
the nature or quality of it, and the guality 
follows the rule directing it, it concerns a 


888 


man, in the framing of his actions, not to 


be deceived in the rule. South. 
The power to produce any idea in our mind, 
I call gualiry of the ſubject, wherein that 
power is. Locke. | „F N 
2. Property, accident. 5 
No ſenfible qualities, as light and colour, 
heat and ſound, can be ſufficient in the bo- 


dies themſelves abſolutely conſidered, et 585 


a relation to our eyes and ears, and other 


Baus of ſenſe; theſe qualities. are oply the! 
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effects of our ſenſation, which ariſe from the 
different motions upon our nerves from ob- 
jects without, according to their various modi- 
fication and poſition, Bentley, : 

WALUTY (among Logicians) is the third 
of the categories, of which, according to 
Ariftetl:'s diviſions, there are four ſorts: 
the firſt of which comprehends Habitude ; 
which ſee. The ſecond comprehends natural , 


Powers: which ſee. The third comprehends 
ſenſible Qualities: which ſee. The fourth 


comprehends Form and Figure: which ſee. 
QUALITY (in Phyſicks) the affection of a. 
thing whence it is denominated ſuch z or that 
which cauſes a thing to affe& our ſenſes in. 
this or that manner, and gives it this or that 
denomination. | 
Primary ſenſible QUALITIES, are ſuch as. 
are found in all bodies, or which agree to all 
matter, confidered as matter, ſuch are Ex- 


tenſion, Figure, Motion, Ref, Solidity, Im- 
penetrability and Number. | 


Secondary ſenfible QUALITIES, are ſuch ' 
as reſult from a compohition or mixture of the 
elements; as Light, Heat, Cold, Colour, Sound, 


Tafte, Smell, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Fluidity, 


Firmneſs, Roughneſs, Smootbneſs, Tranſparen= 
cy and Opacouſneſs. os. 

Spiritual QUALITIES, are the qualities 
of the ſoul, or thoſe affections of the mind, 
as it is in this or that habitude or diſpoſition; 


as Knowlege, Opinion, Certainty, Doubting, | 


&c. all moral virtues and vices. 


Corporeal QUALITIES, according to the 


Peripateticks, are things diſtinct from the bo- 


dies themſelves ; and are ſuperadded to them, 
or flow from their ſubſtaatial forms. But 


the modern philoſophers explode this notion 


of qualities diſtinẽt from the body, and ſay 


they are no other than the affections of the 
bodies themſelves, as Figure, Magnitude, 
Motion, &c. of the parts whereof they con- 
ſiſt. ; 3 
QUALITY (in Metaphyficts) is an acei- 
dent which influences its ſubject after the 
manner of an eſſential form. | 
Active QUALITIES (with Pbilgſepbers] 
ſuch as by virtue whereof operations are actu- 


ally produced on other bodies, duly diſpoſed - 


in reſpect thereunto; as the Heat of Fire, 
the Moifture of Water. | / 


Paſſroe QUALITIES (in Phyſicts) thoſe 
hereby bodies are diſpoſed to receive the 


action of others; as Iaflammability in Oil, &c,' 


Real QUALITIES (in Phyfels) are thoſe 


which remain in the ſubject, and only act on 
bodies adjacent to them; as Fire in a piece 
of iron not ignited, Sc. ; : 
_ © Tafentional QUALITIES (in Phyſics) arg 


ſuch as iſſue from the ſubjeRt and operate at 


a diftatice ; as Light from the Sun. 
mei e and 
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VANITITY N 1 of danket, * 
Mod else eee capable of 
any ſort of eſtimation or menſaration, and 


4 hich, being compared with another thing of 
the 


fame nature, uy, be ſaid to be greater or 
Jefs, equal or unequal to it. 

a ee in Merapby. J a 
goantity whoſe parts are joined together wb a 
common term. e is an accident 
which a material ſubſtance is intended. 12 
33 of continued Quantity, are a Line, a 
Superficies, and a Bra or quantity is ex- 
tended, either into Length only, and then it 
is called a Line, tho' not a material one, but 
ſach as the mind can frame by idea; or elſe 
it is extended into length and breadth, and 


that is called a Superficies.z or elſe into length, 


God and Evil, Rewards and Puni 
al QUANTITY (in, Phy.) is that | 


of the capacity of the mind and its concep- 


- thoſe which are greater than nothing, and 


from the air, &c. 


breadth and depth, and that makes a ma- 
thematical Bedy, which. is not to be under. 
food as if it were a real ſubſtance. 
Divided QUANTITY (in Meraphy.) is a 
quantity, the parts of which are not linked 
together by a common term, but are divided, 


28 number, that may be defined a multitude | 


of units, 

* Mora! QUANTITY, is that which de- 
pends on the manners of men, and the free 
determination of their wills; as te Prices 
and Value of Things; Degrees of Dignity, 
ents, &c. 


* nature furniſhes us within matter and 
its extenſions, or in the powers and forces of 
natural bodies; as Gravity, Motion, Ligbe 
Heat, Cold, Rarity and Depfity, 

" Notional QUANTITY, is that which 
ariſes from the operation of the underſtanding 
only, ſuch as the largeneſs, and narrowneſs 


tions. 7 * 
* Poſutive QUANTITIES (in Algebra) 2 
which have the fign ＋ perfixed. 


ſuch as are leſs than nothing, and have this 


N — xed. 
_ QUARANTAIN'" 7 {at the Republick of 
. QUARANTINE & Venice à cuſtom ob- 


ſerved, by virtue of which all merchants or 
others, who come from the Lewant, are ob- 
liged to remain 40 days in the houſe of St. 
Lazarus, before they are admitted into the 
city; except the paſſengers bring letters of 

alth, which if they do, then aten the 
time is na 

But if they do not bring theſe tems 
or if the plague happens to be in the place 
from whence the ſhip came, then the whole 
ſhip's crew, as well as paſſengers, are obliged” 
to ſtay the full time, in the houſe of health,.| 
to be purified, tho* not one ſingle 8 
them be ſick, and likewiſe all the 
which they think capable of being in 


5 


3 if any of the 1 fall ber 


* 24 x 5 
5 =” 
* 
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f any Uſtewper, during the 40 days, the 


time is doubled. 
This houſe is built in the water, and ſur- 
rounded with a wall, in which there are ſeve- 


ral apartments, and ſome are mut up and re- 
ſtrained i in their conyerſation, and thoſe whioſe 
time is nearly finiſhed” are not permitted to 
talk with thoſe that are juſt come in, 

And if any perſon deſires to fee a friend 
who is ſhut up in this Lazaretto, he muſt 
ſtand at ſome diflance, and if any viſitor 
touch a perſon performing Quarantine he muſt 
be confined, and ſtay as long as. the directors 
' ſhall pleaſe toappoint, to be t orough! yp ke 
All manner of proviſions are brought hit 
from the city; and every perſon may have 
his food dreſſed as he pleaſes. 
|  Ergland and all other nations, oblige thoſe 
who come from infected places to Taj 
| Quarentine with their ſhips, &c. a longer or 
| ſhorter time, as may be judged moſt ſafe, 
QUARDECU'E, the 4th part of a French 
crown, containing 16 ſols, F. 

QUARREL (guerelle, F,) 1. A brawl, 
a petty bent, a ſcuffle: 2. a en a con- 
te 

As if DO too narrow were | for fate, 

On open ſeas their quarrels they debate: 

In hollow wood they floating armies boar, 

And forc'd nen _— to _ them 

Near. 
Zo A cauſe of n NG 


I could not die any erde ene as in 
the king's company; his cauſe being juſt, and 
his guarrel honourable. Shakeſ. Hen, V. 
To e (quereller, F.) 1. To de · 
bate, to ſcufſle, to ſquabble. 
Beaſts called tle quarrel in beser and 


Gy 


— 


luſt; and the bull and ram appear then at 


much in fury and war, as 1575 lion and the 


| bear. Temple's Miſcellan LN ths 
2. To fall into variance, | ; 
Negative QUANTITIES (in Algebra) a are | 


0 revolt. 


Our diſcontented co 
Our propos quarrel” Rory obedience. . 
* +1» . 4, Shake}, K. pur. 
5 To find fault, to bir objectiona. 5 


"They find out miſcarriages wherever they 


quarrel firſt with the officers, and then 

har the prince and ſtate. Temple. 

QU AR'RELSOME * F. and 
Tom, Sax.) apt to quarr 

AR ELSOMNESS ( bumeur querel- 
leux, F. om and ney Fe, Sax.) . 


humour. 
QUARRIL, a piece of Spani iſp coin, in 
ART. (in Fencing) the fourth. 


J a fourth part of any thing, as of an hun- 
way 1 3 eight pound, of a chal- 


ht buſhels. 
"WP 


moulding, 


d and forge them often where they are not; 


valve about three half-pence Engliſe money. | 
| QUARTER R (of guarta pars, L. 5 


AR TER * (in Carpentry) any 


- moulding, whoſe contour is a circle, or ap- 
prosching to a circle. 1 
J QUARTER (cearteler, F.) to cut. or 
divide into quarters. Wy FD 
7 QUARTER. Soldiers (#tre en quartier, 
F.) to lodge, or ſend to lodgings. - 
QUARTER. (in a Camp) in general is the 
ground on which a body of troops encamps ; 
alſo the troops encamped. EE 
To beat up an enemy's QUARTERS, is to 
drive them From the P41 3 encam _ 
QUARTER of an Aſjembly, is the 
MW. troops EL to 21 a body, and 
is the ſame as Ren . | 
QUARTER 7?ntrenched, is a place fortified 
with a ditch and parapet, to ſecure a body of 


troops. 2, 
"0 ARTER (in Military affairs) is the 
ſparing the life, and giving good treatment to 
a conquered enemy. 5 ; 
QUARTER (of a City) a canton or divi- 
fon of it; when it conſiſts in ſeveral iſles, 
Sc. and is ſeparated from ſome ot her quarter 
by a river, a great ftreet, or other boundary. 
To wirk from QUARTER ts ENTER 
(in Riding Academies) is to ride a horſe three 
times an end upon the firft of the four lines 
of a ſquate, and then changing hands to ride 
him three times upon the ſecond, and ſo to 
do upon the third and fourth. 
QUARTER-# bee/ing (in Milit. Af.) is 
the turning the front of a body of men round 
where the flank was. Me 
QAR'TERAGE (guartier, F.) money 
paid quarterly. "ES : | 
QU A RTER-CAST (with Horſemen) a 
horſe is faid to caſt his quarter, when, for any 
diſorder in the coffin,. there is a neceſſity to 
cut one of the quarters of the hoof. 
QARITERING. (in Carpentgy} fignifies 
the putting in of Quarters; and ſometimes 
tis uſed for the quarters themſelves. 505 
Counter QUARTERING (in Herald.) is 
when the quarters of à coat are quartered 
aver again, or ſubdivided each into four. 


| 


number of coats. that ate to be on it; or 
they are the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when 
the arms of ſeveral families are born altoge- 
ther by one, either on account of intermar- 
Tlages or otherwiſe. me. WL OS 
 QUARTERIZA'TION, part of the pu- 
niſkment of a traitor, by dividing his body 
iato four parts beſides the head, which quar- 
ters are frequently ſet upon poles over the 
Sates of the city. 8 5 
AR TERLY (in Heral. 
)) is when a ſhield is divided 00 I 
to four equal parts, in the Þ ny") 
orm of a croſs. _ 


 UARITERN (querta:part, 


my i 
Mit 
bo, II 


) the fourth part of an integer, either in 
veizht or meaſure. . 


'WARTERS (in | Arebite&ure) all thoſe 


by 7 
«* +3 9 - 
[4 7 
ls 4 
* 
+ 


wy 


and poſt, which ſerve to lath open. 
= of two forts, fingle ind 2 Sing 
Quarters are ſawn ſtuff, two inches thick 

The double Quarters 


| and four inches broad, 


are ſawn to four inches ſquare. 23 
QUARTERS (of the Heavens (with 

Aſtron.) are the four pal points, viz. 

Eafi, lug, North and f ß. 

QUARTERS (with Aﬀrol.) are certain 

interſections in the ſphere, 

and the zodiack, to two of which they give 


the other two WS of ce and Feminine, wy 

UARTERS of the moon ( Aftron.) ' 
wy is ſaid to be in the fin BS when ſhe 
is a quarter of the zodiack, or three figns 
diſtant from the fun, turning to us juſt half 
her enlightened body; but when the moon 
comes to be diametrically te to the ſun, 
and ſflews us her whole tened face, ſhe 
is ſaid to be in the full: And when the pro- 
ceeds towards her conjunction, and ſhey® 
more than half her enlightened face, the is 
faid 70 be in the third or laff Quarter. J 
Fore-QUARTERS (of a Horſe) are the 
ſhoulders and fore-legs. 1 | 
 Hind-QUARTERS (of a Horſe) are the 
hips and legs behind. 


fides of the coffin comprehended between the 
oo and the hcel on one fide and t'other of the 
oot. | | 
Inner QUARTERS (of a Horſe's Foot) are 
thoſe © As aig another, facing e 
; foot to other, | | > 
| * Fa/ſe QUARTERS (with Horſemen) are 
' cleft of the horn quarters, extending from the 
| cornet to the ſhoe, which voids blood, and 
| cauſes much pain, and makes a horſe lame. 
| d Contra# (in Civil Law) an act 
which has not the ſtrict form of a contract g 
but yet has the force of it, L. 
| ASI Crime (in Civil Law) the action of a 
_ perſon who does damage or evil involuntarily- 


L. fourteen) a ſect of Chrifians in the 2d 
century, who were for celebrating the feaſt of 
Eafter on the 14th day of the moon, upon 
what day of the week ſoever it 


thoſe called Cacholicks, but did not make 
any breach of charity: but aſterwards in the 


Nome, excommunicated thoſe that celebrated 
ing this ſeverity, was occafion of warm diſ- 
about 

as follows. 


| till after the Vernal Equinox. _ a8 
2. That the Fernal Equinox ſhould be fixt 


ut upright pieces, between the punchions 


to the 2 1ſt of March, 3. Tb- 
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in the world 
the names of Oriental and Maſculine, and to 


QUARTERS (of a Horſe's For) are the 


WARTERINGS (in Healey) are. par- | gratt (in Heratby) | 


5. | 
titions of an eſcutcheon, according to the QUATUORDE'CIMANS (quatuordecim, 


as- 
the Jeaus did; this diſpute was at firſt among 


year 196, pope Victor, in a council held au 


Eaſter on any other day than ſunday: but 
-| Tranencus, biſhop of Lyons, and others diſlike 


putes the matter, till it was termi. - 
nated by the council of Nice in the year 335, 


1. That Eafter ſhould not be celebrated. 


ble of a prince. 


eee 
8 
2 
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7 2+ "That it ſhould be obſerved on that Fun- 
% which imingdiately followed the 14th of 
2 "4+ 


to be on a Sunday, it ſhould be ob- 
on the next Sunday following, that 
Eaſter might not be celebrated by them on 
the ſame day that it was by the eum. 
To QUA'VER (prob, of giatere, L. to 
make) to ſhake or trill a note, to run a divi- 
Lic: NASINESS Cordb f Jen Teut. 
| UEA 88 (prob. of guerſchen, Teu 
to offend, and 8 Sax.) 2 at the 
KRomach, propenſeneſs to vomit. 

_  QUEER'NESS, oddneſe, fantaſticalneſo, 


Ec. | 
_- QUEINT 2 (incert. Etymologie) odd, un- 
* 9 common, humorous, as a gueint 
xpreſſion. 
* QUEINT'NESS 2 uncommonneſs, hu- 
_ QUAINTINESS S movronſneſs. 
_ To QUEME, as to queme a thing into 
one's hand, to put it in privately. þ 
. QUENCH'ABLE (of cpencan, Sax, and 
S8bilir, L.) capable of being quenched, _ 
© "QUERELA (01 Ree.) an action or ſuit at 
law 8 in any court of juſtice, where 
che plaintiff was gaerent or complainant, 
QUERENT res L.) complaining. 
C OERIMONIOUSN ESS (of guerimoni ut, 
L.) z complaining humour. | 
_ *QUER'#RY (ecnyer, F.) a groom of a prince, | 
or one converſant in the king's ſtables, and 
having the charge of his horſes ; alſo the ſta- 


* 


QUER'ULOUSNESS (of guerulus, L.) a 
eomplaining diſpoſition. | 
EST (ef uæftus, L. ſought) an inqueſt 
er Inquiſition; an enquiry made upon oath 
of an impannelled jury. "EY 
_ © QUES'TIONABLENESS (of queſtion, F. 
of L. and nes) doubtfulneſs, liableneſs to be 
called in — os een F 
| ES'TIO 0 ron, F. and 
5 doubt. 0 5 Ml 
"QUESTIONS, propoſitions made or offered 
by way of diſpute. | „ 
- QUEST-MEN (in the city of London) a 
certain number of pariſhioners choſen annual 
Jy, to go frem houſe to houſe, and into the 
market, to weigh the weights, and meaſure 
the meaſures of the particular tradeſmen, by 
a ſtandard beam, weights and meaſu to 
examine whether they were true and jak. 
QUE'UE de bironde (in Fortification) i. e. 
a ſwallow's tail; a kind of outwork, the fides 
of which open or ſpread towards the head 
of the campaign, and draws in towards the | 
. eee (of epice and revran, Sax. 
ps? at) a fort of thorn, of which hedges are 
made. 1 8 
QUICK 'NESS (of c hic and ney ye, Sar.) 


ngilny, nimbleneſs, briſkneſs. 


: 


UICK -Silver (of cpie and yi! yene, Sax.) 
Q | wer ( 6 hs ene, 91 
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moon. | 5 | I | yet eaſily flies away When ſet over the 
That if the 24th of the moon hap- 


little Quibbles) ſubtilties, quibbles, chicanery- 


2 * 125 N * 5 „ 
CC 
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a mineral or prodigy among thetals, whic 
flvid like AGE tho! - very en 


. 


UICK-Sigbted (of e pie and il 
veg hag 755 and Fe yl de, 

UICK/ Witted (of cpic and pir, Sax. 
having a ſharp wit. Vl ps jar Ms, ö 


E 


lb pro guo, one good turn for another, 
trick for trick z a Rowl/and for an Oliver, I. 
, 5 (of yuidditas, L,) eſ- 
entisl. | | 
ID pr (in Metaphyficks) ſignifies the 
Ay as Being, — infers gn bo to our 
underſtanding z for the very aſking what a 
thing is, implies, that it is an object of know- 

ge | 1 | 

ES (among the Romans) Ref. A 
wy which had a temple without the city of 

one. N | 

QUIES'CENCE (of iet and efſencia, L.) 
a ſtate of reſt, ; 

* QUIES'CENTS (guieſcentes literæ, L. ) let. 
ters that do not move, or are not pronounced 
in reading, | 

QUIE'TISM (of gien, L. quiet) the 
principles, Fe, of the Qurerrſts, 

QUIE'TISTS (fo denominated from guies, 
L. i. e. quiet or reſt) a Chriſtian ſe in the 
16th century, followers of Michael Molinos, 
a Spaniſh prieſt, who endeavoured to propagate 


theſe opinions in Ztaly, the chief of which dr 
were, Es. to 

That men ought to annihilate themſelves, on 
in order to be united to God, and to remain bre 
afterwares in quietneſs of mind, without be- pol 
ing concerned for any thing that might hap- alſe 
pen to the body. | the 

By this he inferred that no action was ple 
either criminal or meritorious ; becauſe the eve 


ſoul and its faculties being annihilated, had pole 
no part therein, ſo that theſe principles led dive 
perſons to tranſgreſa all laws ſacred and civil. Q 

In the year 1687, the pope and inquifitors Afi 


declared this doctrine to be falſe and pernicious, The 


and ordered his books to be burnt. He him- Fley 
ſelf recanted, and was afterwards impriſoned, Tha 


and died in 1692. 


It is thought that there are ſtill in being 
many of this ſect in Traly, tho“ they conceal 
their principles, and that the doctrine bas 
crept over the Alps into France; the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray's book: entitled, The maxim: 
of the ſaints explained, having ſome tendency 
the ſame way, | 

UIETNESS (of guies, L. and nes) 2 
quiet ſtate, a being free from any perplexity, 
diſturbance or trouble. | 

UIL'LETS (prob. q. d. Quibblers, or 


_ "QUIN'CUNX; five' twelfths of any intie 
thing divided into twelve parts. 


um- * , 
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1 8 S QU 
(od hl) anne he ty, this abet, ed n folloMs 
are wp 4 nt five ſigns, ing. there ariſes a ſerenity and complac 4 
* QUINCUNX order, an order upon the whole ſoul, inffnitely beyond the 
„ 5 * trees, Nc. by i, as teſt bodil pleaſur the- highR. gin | | 
2 3 WOW ence and elixir of wor delights, 1 1 
Rigular QUIN quingue, | outh's Sermon. 
L. five, 1e. W ten, and ] Gr, a corner) | QUINTESSENTIAL, conſiſting of quin- 
2 plane figure of fifteen ſides and —— when teſſenee. 
they are all equal to one another e TIL IANS (ſo called of Quimilia 
8 UANI/NION 7 (in aexclint Cuſ- ren ta mar an ancient Chriſtian ſect, 
QUEN'NIUM J one) a reſpite of | itted women to perform the ſacer- 
| * * ich inſolvent debtors formerly = and epiſcopal functions, grounding their 
| obtained by virtue of the king's letter, to | practice on that paſſage of St. Paul, that in 
haye time for the payment of their debts, Chriſt there is no diſtinction of males and few" 
QUIN UA'TRIA, IA, feſtivals celebrated in | males. 
honour of Minerva, ſo called, as ſome think, QUINZIE'ME, a fifteenth, a certain tar, 
N becauſe they laſted five days; but others fay, | anciently ſo called, becanſe raiſed- on the ff 
8 becauſe they fell out five days after the ideas | teeth part of mens lands and goods; alſo the 
of the month, the ſame as Panatbenæa. On fifteenth day after any feſtival, L. | 
; the firſt of theſe days they offered ſacrifices; | QUIRINATIA, feaſt — at Kaine, 
on the ſecond, third and fourth, were ſhewn in —.— of Quirinus, i. e. Romulus, on the 
the combats of gladiators, and on the fifth | twelfth of the calends of May. 


a cavalcade was made thro” the be- QUIRK (with Architets) a piece of ground 
gan on the 1 13th of March, PE OT either ſquare or oblong, taken out of a cor». 


985 UE, five, L. | ner, or any place elſe of a ground-plat to 


N QUEFO'LIATED (of guingue as; the, make a court yard, Ce. 
and 155 a leaf, L.) a of digitated QUODEIBET.A/RIAN, one who follows G 


leaf, conſiſting of five, 3 it were fingers, as as the dictates of his own fancy. 
f in 22 QUOIL (to/ler, Teut. a collar) a round of 
„ QUINQUENNA'LIA, games or feſtivals, 2 cable, when the turns are laid one upon 
1 celebrated every fifth year, in ee of the | another, or a rope or cable laid up round, 
a deified emperors. one turn over another, ſothat they may run 
: QUINT'AIN, an ancient W a poſt | out free and ſmooth withou tkenks, i. t. 
, driven into the ground with a buckler fixed | without twiſtings or doublings | 
to it, for the performance of military exerciſes Weather QUOIL (with $0, Sailors) is when a 
„ on horſe - back, with poles, throwing of darts, | ſhip has her head brought about fo, as to lie 
breaking of lances, &c. He who breaks moſt | that way that her ſtern did before, without 
zo poles, and ſhews moſt activity, wins the prize; 2 any ſail, but only bearing up tha 
. alſo a right which the lord had to oblige all : 
the millers, watermen, and other young peo- Combs (i. e. of whom) a word be 
1 ple unmarried, to come before his caſtle, once 23 * e in the — — 
a0 every third year, and break ſeveral lances or 
0 1E0CT0ß0T010T0ß0ß0000 ance: tans perſons,” or to any 


4 diverſion. on of _ n 5 ans C. and D. 
. UINTESSENCE ( Zuinta efſentia, L.] 1. are to be two, there C. D. ara 
nn 48 Fi laid to be of the Quorum; becauſe the reſt 


| cannot without them. And thence- 
| The ethereal Fb Quorum, is one 


n- Flew upward, ſpirited with various forms, 
„, That row!'d orbicular, and turn'd to ftarz. n reſt of the juſtices cannot 


Milton, 
ng 2. An extract from any thing, containing all 
al WY its virtues in a ſmall quantity). L 1 
. e e eee | * Rr. 
| air, or fire, or ea or wa r, Reman; Rr Italick ; on 
oy What SPiN can draw, with all 2 „ BoglG 3 Nt San Saas; i che 25 255 
ter alpha 1 P 57 . 1 
p 7 
5 te quneſce of beg et the mind J Heb. is called the 20th Litera Canina, or 


Davies. 


tys the dog's letter, becauſe of its ſound, fome- - 
t og its 
Le there be light ! faid God; and forthwith hing like t} a = gp" as ho. 


8 Ethereal * of things, nen, ſnarls, 

1j. 4 pure, |} 

7 from the R. + honor Dp St L. 1. 6 
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ITE (of i Rabbanim, Heb. 


anceſtors or fathers) a ſect among the Few, | 
who follow the doctrine of their forefathers, | 


and are ſach as properly ſucceeded the ancient 
wart e all whoſe traditions they obſtinately 
adhere to; by which they 


fine themſelves to the ſcripture ; and there- 
fore theſe laſt do very n 3 the wy 
Few, and look upon 


ente N 
Na mage = 


1 e and h. 
eats in 8 „ Ce. 
K. RABATE 22 F.) WI" or 


AR Ar rmO (with Shipwrights) is | 
PRI e the tip Fete; 
t dein 0 Wa 
beard coupe A 


-RABIBET-- * 4 the hollow 
0 þ's Keel) 


ar and were concerned. 


ng befate · menti 


RABBO TH, e of certaln all 
rical commentaries;on'the'five books of Mo 6 
of great authority among the eros, who pre- 
tend om very aer being compos d 
about the go year of Chriſt, concerning 
which they have a great many fabulous ſtories; 
but it is eaſily to be prov'd that they are not 


of that antiquity t that ths _ en dane | 


RAB'INET (in Gunnery) the ſmalleft | 
piece of ordnance but one, being an inch and 


an half diameter at the-bore, five feet and an 
half long, requiring a charge of ſix ounces of 
powder, and weighing three hundred Pounds, 


RA SCA (N of PI. Heb. emp, 
RA'CHA I ty) a word or. expreffi 
the higheſt OG for a vain, empty 31g 
RA (in Heraldry FM the” 
ſame as Coupte, j. e. cut off or aer de- 
noting a eroſs or other ordinary, that does not 
extend to the edges of the eſcutcheon, as they 


do, when named without ſuch diſtinction. 1 


RACEMO'SE ts 10 at of 
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The Rabhins determin- | 
5 celebrated marxia 1 


on a ſuppoſition, 


_ 


them to be. 
R ABDOPDES (nordic, 0.) Fer ; 
 Rhbabdoides, © | 
RABID'ITY-- 2 (of rabidus, 19 mad - 
 RAB/IDNESS- »nefs, foriouſneſ. 


the ſame that ate called 
mi inatt, L. 


are diſtinguiſhed | 
from the Caraites, ſb called becauſe they con - 


_ "Io F 


A RACHAT! 1 (of Kare 

| 5 LT 

r theft, or 

ſame as Te / ws phe >> 
| RACHIT | (pix Gr.) metkle be- 
n longing to the back, ſo 
named by foreign anatomifts, T7 are probably 
others Se. 


RN Hor manſhi a 
pace in which a Ks wil * — 2 


but is between both. . 
RACKOON', a, New Higland animal, 


| ſomething like a 'badger,' having a tail like a 


Nene N Ha . e, N for, being CR 1 a e deep 
RAB or doctor ; furr. It ſleeps in the day · time in a hollow tree, 
R's 1255 ſome mak ale and goes out a nights, when the moon thines, 
following diſtin&tion between the name : to feed on the ſea-fide, where it is hynted by 
+ Rab, the * was a title of honour for thoſe ] dogs. 
uy bp ako] to be eee RAD (nav, t Wa, e differ only 
that Rabbi . in diale&, and, Counſel, 
of te op Lot 5nd that Rebbani was not | RADDLINGS *, ** the bowings 
> wiſe men that were of . coping of wa 


IANTNESS {of radians, L.,] glit« 


with a ray, as in the ſun+- 
We. ATED (radiatus, L:) having rays 


 RADIA'TTON of the animal ts 
manner of the moto of the * PE i 2 

that they are aid from 
che brain towards all the 78 of the body, 
through the little canals of the neryes, a8 
naht from a lucid body. 

RADICALNESS "fot radical, L.) the 
quality of being radical, of having roots, or 
of being well founded. 

RADICA'TION, the action whereby 

plants take root, or ſhoot out roots, 

RADICLE (radiculi, L.) that. part of bis 
ſeed of a plant, which, upon een de 
comes its root. 

RADICO'SE (radicoſus, L.) having a great, 
or many roots, 
To RADIF'ICATE (radi ifcatum, 15) to 


make roots. 


RADIO NE {radjoſus, L. Ithat bath thick, 
or many beams or rays, 

RA'/DIUS (in Mec ban. HA ke or fellow 
of a wheel, becauſe 15 like rays from 
the center of it. 

RA DIOM ETER, a mathematical in- 
1 rr Faces? 2 55. ; 
RAD' MAN (Down's- fi 
to be the ſame with . 
| ſuppoſe, from ea, counſel, and if ſo, 
Deadman is a counſellor, 

RAFFLING (ef .raffier, F.) a play with 
three dice, wherein he, that throws the 
greateſt pair, or pair - royal, wins. 

RA'GOT (with Horſamts'), a horſe. that 
has ſhiart legs, a broad croup, and a ſtron 3 


en * and. js, different * 


Woman's & Co 
A. RA'DIATE diſcous Flower (with F- 
riſts) is that which has. its diſk encompaſſed 


Do A > .7c/t 
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In that the latter has more ſhoulders and a 
thicker neck. | ; 


'RAGU'LED 7 as (in He- 
Wa  RAGGU'LED 1 2 
% aguled, may be beſt un- 


105 derftood, by calling it two rag 
22 ged ftaffs 
Figure. 88 | | 
I RA/JA, a term uſed by the Indians for a 
ſort of idolatrous princes, the remains of 
thoſe who ruled there hefore the conqueſt of 
the Moguls. age «he | 
RAIL! (of hel, Sax. a woman's night 


in a croſe, as. in t 


rail) a bird ſo called, becauſe its feathers hang 
looſe about its neck. OE IO | 
RAIL'FRY of railler, F.) ſcolding, 
-RAILING : 5 opprobrious lan- 
age» ; 
Ras (prob. of riegol, Teut.) a wooden 
fence to incloſe a place. 
RAIN ee ee probably of 
pa, a drop, of pair, Gr. to drop) a vapour 
Fran — 4 and falling to the earth in 
drops. Ws | 
„ lo Gooch . 
joining together, which, being joined, fall 
down to the earth. The difference between 
Dero and Rain ſeems chiefly to be this, that 
Dew falls at ſome particular times, and in 
very ſmall drops, ſo as to be ſeen when it is- 
down, but is ſcarce perceiyable while falling: 
whereas Rain is groiſer, and falls at any 
time. 8 i CESS 1 F 
There are ſeyeral cauſes that may fingly, 
or jointly, produce Rain. 8 
1. The coldneſs of the air may make the 
particles of the clouds-to loſe their motion, 
and become leſs able to reſiſt the gravity of 


the incumbent- Air, and of cenſequence to | 


yield to its preſſure, and fall to the ground. 
2. The vapours may be gathered by the 
wind in ſuch abundance, as firſt to form very 
thick clouds, and then ſqueeze thoſe clouds 
together, till the watery particles make drops 
too big to hang any longer in the Air. 
3. When the vapours ariſe in ſo great 
abundance, as to reach and mingle with the 
clouds above them, then they. cauſe Rain in 
very large drops; and this may happen in 
ſtill ſultry weather, becauſe then the Clouds 
having no ſenſible motion, and in the mean 
time the Heat filling the Air with vapours, 
they joined with the clouds, and being Rtopp'd 
in their progreſs, do open a paſſage for the 
ſtores of the clouds to deſcend upon the earth. 
4. Sometimes the warm wind thaws the 
frozen clouds into drops, as we ſee ſnow diſ- 
ſolved by heat. Now the thicker and ſooner 
any ſuch clouds was gathered, the larger the 
drops will be, becauſe there was greater ſtore 
of vapours condenſed there. And hence it 
is, that in ſummer time, we have ſudden 
ſhowers of rain in exceeding great drops, See 
JJ. EL TY 
RAINBOW (nenhoga, Sax. ! 


5 


RA 

| Ts the moſt admirable of all meteors; of 
which the following Phenomena are worthy 

to, be taken notice of, and is a bow of divers 

colours repreſented in a dewy cloud, confiting 
of innumerable drops, each drop being like a 
globe of glaſs filled with water. | 
1. A Rainbow never appears but in a place 


oppoſite to the ſun, ſo that when we look. 


* 4 it, og Soar always behind us. 
2. en a Rainbow appears, it alwa 
rains ſomewhere. l 05 


. The conſtant order of the colours of 


the Rainbow, is thus, the outmoſt is red, or 
ſaffron colour; the next is yellow, the third 
. green, the fourth or inmoſt is violet or 
ue. 7 : 
4+ The Rainbow is always exactly round 3 
but does not always appear equally intire, 
the upper or lower parts being often wanting. 
5. Its apparent breadth is always the ſame, 
6. Thoſe that ſtand upon the plain ground, 


| never ſee above half the circle of the Rain- 


bow, and frequently not ſo mung. 
7. The higher the fun is aboye the ho 


 rizon, the leſs of the circle is ſeen, and vice 


verſa, if there be no clouds to hinder. 
8, No Rainbow appears, when the ſun is 


above 41 degrees 46 minutes high. - 


9. Sometimes two Rainbows appear toge= 
ther, of which one is higher and larger than 
the other, and ſhews the colours aforeſaid 3 
but in an inverted order, and much paler. 

10. A Rainbow may be ſeen in the night 
at the full moon, affording the ſame appear- 
ance as from the ſon,” but differing in colour. 

11. The Rainbow does not appear the ſame 


to all perſons ; but one ſees his particular bow, 


according to the pofition he ſtands in. 

Of all theſe ſufficient cauſes may be aſ- 
ſigned, but muſt be omitted here for want of 
room. ö a 

A Rainbow may be artificially repreſented, 
by cauſing water to fall in ſmall drops like 
rain, through which the ſun ſhining, will 
ſhew a bow ta the beholder, ſtanding between 

Lunar RAINBOW, the appearance of a 
bow, made by the iefraction of the moon's 
rays, in the drops of rain in the night-time, 

Marine RAINBOW, a Phenomenon, ſome- 
times ſeen in a much agitated ſea, when the 
wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves 
carries them aloft z ſo that they are refrafted 
by the rays of the ſun falling on them, and 
paint the colours of the bow. | 

RAIN/INESS (penigney, Sax.) aptne 
to rain, rainy quality. Z 

Tra of RAINS (among Sailors) ſo named, 
becauſe there are almoſt conftant rains and 
continual calms, thunder and lightening very 
violently ; and when the winds do blow 24 
are only uncertain guſts, which Ghift about all 
round the compaſs. By which meang, ſhips. - 
are ſometimes detained there a long time, and 


Ie bat 
SO 12 


little way in that wadt of the fea 
SIG - 


„ 


e 

to the northward of the equator, between 4 
and 10 degrees of latitude, and lying between 
the meridian of Cape de Verde, and that of 
the eaſternmoſt iſlands of the ſame name. 

To RAISE {apniyan, Sax. reiſer, Dan.) 
to ſet higher; alſo to increaſe ; alſo to occa- 
Non or cauſe. BE. . 

TO RAISE a Horſe (in no ej 4 is to 
make him work at Curwets, Capriols, Peſadet, 
Kc. alſo to place his head right, and make 
bim carry well, hindring him from carrying 
low, or a plunging himſelf, | t 


To RAISE 4 Siege (Milit, Term) is to give 


over the attack of a place, and to quit the 


works thrown up againſt it, and the poſts | 
7 x | drink wine at this time, + 


taken about it. WR 
To RAISE a Plan (of a Fortreſs) is to 
meaſvre with cords and geometrical inſtru- 
ments the length of the lines, and the capa- 
city of the angles, in order to repreſent it in 
ſmall upon papers, ſo as to know the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of it. l 
RAISED (of azhiyen, Sax.) lifted up, 


Co * 
" RAI'SER (in Carpentry) a board ſet on 
edge, under the foreſide of a or ſtair. 
RAVSING Pieces (in Architefiure) are 
pieces that lie under the beams, in 
timber, by the fide of the houſe, 


RATING 7 the laying ef hemp, flax, 
RA'TING timber, Cc. When green 
in a pond or running water, to ſeaſon them 
for uſe, 
Fore RAIZE 1 (ef a Ship) is that | 
RARE-AFTWARD \ part of it which | 


Is before, and is uſually more than a third, 
but lefs than half the th of the keel. 
RAKE- AFT 
RAR E-AFTWARD 5 
is at the ſetting on of the ſteru- poſt; and js 
generally about a fourth or fifth of her Fore- 


rale. | : 
RAKE Y (prob. of ND He. 
RAKEF'HELL C with addition of the 
 RAKE'SHAME ) words, Helland Shame) 


a profligate perſon, a debauchee, a baſe, raſ- 


cally fellow, * 
_ . RA'KISH, profligate, debauched, &e. 
RAK Is HNESs, profligateneſs. 
A RAL'LY (raillerie, F.) a bantering, 
Feering, Sc. alſo a chiding. 
- A RAU'LY © 


(ralliment, of rallier, F.) 
RALLYNGS à re- aſſembling or gather- 
ing together ſcattered troops. 


RAM (Hieroglyph.) was put to Ggnify a 


good governor and war. 


RAM's: Head (in a SEjp) is a great block 
belonging to the fore and main halliards ; 
and has in it three ſhivers, into which the 
Halliards are put; and in a hole at the end of 
It the ties are reer d. „„ 

RAM ADAM, a fort of Lent obſerved by 
the Mabomerans, during which they faſt the 
v hole day with fo ſevere ſuperſtition, that 


q 


k or. 


"4 


2 (of a Ship) is: 
that part which 


1 
: 


4 


; 


| 


' MS 


ſwallow their ſpittle ; but make amends by 
feaſting all-night; and ſpend more in this 
month than in fix others. | 
They are forbid to eat, drink, or lie with 
their wives from break of day to ſun ſet; but 


lamps to be lighted, which are on the tops 
the minarets or turrets of the moſques, they 
make good cheer, and ſpend the deſt part of 
the night in feaſting; Nleeping'in the day time, 
they do moſt of their buſineſs by night. | 

| They call this month holy and ſacred, and 
| believe, that as long as it laſts the gates of 
Parediſe are open, and thoſe of Hell ſhut vp: 
and it is accounted an unpardonable crime to 


RAMAGE (of ramatus, L. having boughs, 
of rammt, a branch) branches of trees, &c, 

RAMAGE-Hawok (of ramus, L. the branch 
of a tree) a wild hawk that has been long 
among the bhoughs ; or that has but newly 
left, or is taken from the eiry; and is fo 
called in the months of May, June, July, 
and Auguſt. 8 5 
0 RAMBLE (rammelen, Dut. to rove 
looſely, in luſt ; ramb, Swed. to rove) to rove 
looſely and irregularly ; to wander. 


Shame contracts the ſpirits, fixes the an- 


blings of fancy, and gathers 'the man into 

himſelf. "South. Er é 
He that is at liberty to ramb/e in 

darkneſs, what is his liberty better than if 


| driven up and down as a bubble by the wind. 


Locke, 5 
Chapman has taken advantage of an im- 
meaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtanding 
which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe ſo looſe 
and rambling as his, Pope, RO uns on” 
Never aſk leave to go abroad, for you 
be thought an idle rambling fellow. 2 
Sewift's Direction to Footmen, 


Ober bis ample ſides the rambling ſprays, 


Luxuriant ſhoot. TDbomſon 9 Spring. 
RAMBLE, wandering, irregular excurſion. 
Thus conceit puts upon the ramble up and 

down for relief, till very wearineſs brings us 

at laſt to ourſelves. L*Eftrange, 8 


Coming home after a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, 


I found a letter upon my table. \Sxoifr. 
A RAMBLER (d. reambulater, L.) a 
rover or wanderer. | ; AM tl; 
" RAMIFICA/TION (with Anatom.) the 
ſpreading ef ſmall veſſels, which iſſue out 
from one large one: thus the ſeveral branches 
of the Aorta, by which the arterial blood is 
conveyed to all the outward parts of the bo- 
oy, are called the ramifications of that artery, 


RAMIFICATION (in Bitan.) ſmall bran- 


ches iſſuing out of larger ones; alſo the pro- 


RAMIFICATIONS (in * Paiting, &c.) 


Ggures reſembling boughs or branches. 
RAMIN'GUE (with Horſemen) a reſty 


| horſe, who reſiſts or cleaves to the ſpurs, 50 
| p | WW 


after ſun ſet, when the Imam has cauſed om. 


will 


"7 x 28 a * 


Lich malice defends himſelf againſt the ſpurs, { 


ſometimes doubling the reins, and frequently 
yerking to favour his diſobedience, F. 

RAM'ISHNESS (of ram, Sax.) ranknefs 
| of ſmell; like a goat, Ge. 


RAMOSE-Leaf (with Boran.) is that 


which is farther divided from an elated leaf, 
as in the common female fern. 4 
RA MOUSNESS ramgſitas, L..) 
of boughs or branches. . 
A RAMP (of rampant, F.) a hoidening, 
fciſking, jumping, rude girl. 9 
— OY RAMPANT (in Heraldry) 
1] as a lion rampant, is when 
ſtands ſo dire@tly upright, that 
the crown of his head anſwers 
directly to the plants of his 
feet, on which be ſtands in a perpendicular 


line, and not by placing the left foot in the - 


dexter corner of the eſcutcheon; ſo that the 
+ difference between a lion rampant, and a lion 
ſaliant, is, that a rampant ftands upright, 
_ he ſaliant looping forwards, as making 
A alt. os f A 
4 RAMPANT-Lion (Hieroglyph.) repre- 


_ 8 . | 5 
AM PART ra „ F.) a large 
RAM'PIER — bank LM earth, 
raiſed about the body of a place to cover it 
from the great ſhot, and formed into baſtions, 
courtains, &c, | 
RAMPART (in Civil Avebite®.) the ſpace 
left void between the Wall of the city, and the 
next houſes, | 
To RAM'PIRE, to fortify a place with a 
rampart. ft 
' RAN (nan, Sax.) open or publick theft. 
A word ſtiil uſed in theſe, and thelike phraſes. 
He ſpent, made away with, confounded all 
that be could rap and ran, or run. 
RAN!ANITES (of rana, L. a frog) a ſect 
among the Jetos, who are faid to have a ve- 
neration for, and worſhip frogs ; becauſe God 
made uſe of them to plague Pharaeb, and 
they pretend to think that God is pleaſed with 
their ſuperſtition. | 57 
RAN CID (rancidzs, L.) that has contract - 
ed an ill ſmell by being kept cloſe. | 
* RAN'CIDNESS (ranciditas, L.) rankneſs, 
muſtineſs, | : 
 RAN'!COROUS (of rancoroſus, L.) ſpite- 
fu], malicious, full of an old b 
RAN/CQROUSNESS (rancordia, L. an- 
ger, ꝗ. cor rancidum) a grudge, ſpite, animo- 


ty, ſpleen, Ce. . | 


i 


RANDOM (prob. 
viſedly, or rendons, O. F. uncertainty, or of 
randon, F.) without aim, at a venture. 
5 RANGE (rangee, F.] a grate for a kite hen 

re : . : 


RANGE (with Gunners) the path of a 
buliet, or the line it deſcribes from the mouth 
of the piece to the point where it lodges. 

— RANGED (rangee, F.) diſpoſed, placed in 
its rank, or order: or, as Mr, Baxter, of 


rheng, Brit. any lopg order. 4 


f 
ſulneſs 


2 


* " 6 | 


. RANGES (in a Ship) are two pieces of 
timber going acroſs ok Bae to fide, one aloft 
on the forecaſtle, a little abaft the fore-maſt, 
and the other in the beak head, before the 
moulding of the bow-ſprit. 

RAN'/GING (Mili. Aﬀairs) is the diſ- 
pofing of troops in a condition proper for an 
engagement or for a march. ' 

RANK (rang, F.) a due order, or's place 
allotted to a thing ſuitable to its nature, qua- 
lity, or merit. . 

RANKNESS (naneneyye, Sax.) the 


Having a frowzy, ſtrong, or noifom ſmell ; alſo 


luxuriantneſs. 

A RANT (in the Drama) an extravagant 
flight of paſſion, . over-ſhooting nature and 
probability. . i 

RANT ER, an extravagant in flights of 
language or gay apparel. 

RAN'/ULA, a little frog. IL, | 

RANUN'CULUS (in Heraldry) is taken 
for the butter-flower, being of a yellow or 
gold colour, and therefore ſome have fancied 
that it might be uſed in blazoning for Or, 
ſappofing that the metals and colours in He- 


| wy ff may be expreſſed as well by flowers as 


precious ſtones,” But that has not been ap- 
proved by any writers of note. 
To RAP it, to ſwear paſſionately. 
RAPA'CIOUSNESS (of rapacitas, L. of 
rapere, IL. to ſnatch) ravening, rav 
aptneſs to take away by violence. 
RAP E, a violent 85 a virgin or wo- 
man to carnal copulation againſt her will, 
for which crime the old puniſhment in Eng- 
Land was loſs of eyes and ſtones, but is now 


th. 
RAPE (of the Foreſt) a treſpaſs committed 
in the foreſt by violence. 8 


RAPE, the wood or ftalks of the clufters 


of grapes, when dry d and freed from the truit. 
RAPE, a part of a county, being 
the ſame as an hundred. | 


which runs along the under fide of the Penis, 
and reaching from the Fænum to the Anus, 
divides the Scrotum and Peritonæum in two. 
RAPHE (Anat.) the ſame as ſuture. 
RAPIDHTY. (rapiditas, L. rapidite, 
RAP'IDNESS & F. of rapers, L.) hafty 
motion, carrying ſomewhat with it. 


© 


much 
RA PHA (with Anat.) a ridge or line 


RAPIFOLIOUS (in Boran. Writ.) having 


a leaf like a turnip. 

RAIPINE (rapina, L. of rapere, to ſnatch 
violently, &c.) robbery, pillaging, a taking 
away a thing by open violence; and differs 


from theft, that being taken away privately, 


con to the mind of the owner, IL. 
RAPPAREES! (of rapere, L. to fnatch ar 
take away) certain {-// robbers. 
A RAP!PER, a great oath. 
RAP'/PING (of fraper, F.)] a ſtriking. 
RAPP'D (raptus, L.) ſuatched or by force 
taken away* 
RAPT'OR (in Law) 
UE» 


a raviſher of women, 
| who 


| R A 
who in former times was puniſhed with the 
taking away his eyes and teſticles, L. 
" RAPT'URE (raptura, L.) a taking or 
ſnatching away, as the rapture of St. Pau! 


into the third Heaven; alſo a tranſport of 


mind cauſed by exceflivg joy. 
RAP'TUROUS, raviſhing, Ce. 
RARE Body, one that is very porous, whoſe 
parts are at a great diſtance one from another, 
and which contains but a little matter under 
a great deal of bulk. | 
' RAREFACTION (with Pbiloſepb.) as the 
rarefaction of a natural body, is its taking up 
more dimenſions or larger ſpace than it did 
before. 55 
RAREFACTTIVES with Phyſicians) 
 RAREFACIEN'!TIA { medicines which 
open and enlarge the pores of the ſkin, to 
give an eaſy vent to-the matter of perſpiration. 
5 RA'REFIE (rarefacere, L.) to make 
thin. i 
RARE NESS 2 (raritas, L. raritè, F.) 
RA'RITY a rare. thing, a thing that 
is extraordinary for beauty, or workmanſhip z 
a curiofity, uncommonnels, excellency, &c. 
RAREINESS (of Meat.) rawneſs; alſo 
thinneis ; alſo ſcarceneſs. ; 1 
RAS CAL (either of Har I. Sax. old 
traſh, trumpery, or racaillè, F. riffraff, or of 


gayia, Gr. according to Ca ſaubon of NP? 
of P Heb. vain, empty, Sc.) a ſorry fel - 


Iow, a villain or rogue. 
RASCALITT V (la racaille, F.] the ſcum 
of the people, the rabble; alſo a baſe, raſ- 
cally action. 

R AS!'CALLINESS, baſeneſs, vileneſs, 


villainouſneſs. 


To-RASE on the Ground ( with Horſemen) 


is to ga lop near the ground. 
RA'SED (raſe, F.) demoliſhed ; alſo blot. 
ted out. FT 
RASH'ER of Bacon (prob. of raſura, L.) 
a thin lice. 5 
RASH/NESS 
haſtineſs, &c. 
ASP, a raſpberry. 


(naSnerpe, Sax.) over- 


RASPON'TES / a ſect of Baniant, which 
RASBON'TES 5 bear ſome reſemblance 


to the ſect of the Samarali; they believe the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, but ſay that the 
fouls of men go into birds, who advertiſe their 
friends of the good cr evil which hall befal 
them, and are therefore very ſuperſtiti us ob- 
ſervers both of the fi»ging and flight of birds, 
The wives of theſe are wont, when their 
huſbands die, to caſt themſelves into the fu- 
_ neral pile wherein they are burnt, unleſs by 
an article in the contract of mar jage they 
proved that they ſhould not be forced to it. 
The men are generally tour, and of the 
ſoldiery and barbarous, having little compaſ- 
ſion upon any thing but birds, which they 
take great care tonourith, in that when their 


eng ſha!l paſs into thoſe ſorts of animals, 


\ 


9 


1 


. 


| 


| 


R A 
they will exerciſe the ſame charity for them. 
' To ſmell a RAT (ſoup gonner, F. ſubolere, 
L.) to diſcover ſome intrigue» 5 
Rar (with Mariners) is a place in the 
ſea, where there .are rapid ſtreams, and 
dangerous currents, or counter-currents. 


RATABLE (of rata, ic. Portio, L.) that 


may be rated. 

RAT AN,, an Indian cane. 5 

RATES of Ships, are the largeneſs and 
capacity of ſhips of war, and are fix; the 
difference is commonly reckoned by the length 
and breadth of the gun-deck, the number 6f 
tuns they contain, the number of men and 
guns they yy: ff 88 

Fir RATE Ship, has the gun · deck from 
159 to 174 feet in length, and from 44 to 
4 5 feet in breadth, contains from 1313 to 
1882 tuns, carries from 706 to 800 men, and 
from 96 to 110 guns. 5 ; 

Second RATE, has its gun-deck from 153 
to 165 feet in leugth, and from 41 to 46 feet 
in breadth, contains from 1086 to 1482 tuns, 
carries from 524 to 640 men, and from 84 
to go guns. . 

Third RATE, bas its gun deck from 142 


to 158 feet in length, and from 37 to 42 fect 


in breadth, contains from 871 to 1262 tuns, 


carries from 389 to 476 men, and from 64 to 


$0 guns. 

Fourth RATE, has its gun-deck from 118 
to 146 feet in length, and from 29 to 38 feet 
in breath, contains f.om 448 to 951 tuns, 


carries from 216 to 346 men, and from 48 


to 60 guns. | | 

Fifth RATE, has its gun-deck from 100 
to 120 feet in length, and from 24 to 31 fect 
in breadth, contains from 269 to 542 tuns, 
carries from 45 to 190 men, and from 26 tg 
44 Sun. . 

Sixth RATE, has its gun -: deck from 87 
to 95 feet in length, and from 22 to 25 feet 
in breadth, contains from 152 to 256 tuns, 
carries from 50 to 110 men, and from 16 to 
24 guns, | = 
 RATIFICATION (ratification, F.) The 
act of ratifying ; confirmation, 5 
' RATIFIER, | the perſon or thing that 
ratifies. N 5 
They cry, „e chuſe we Laertes for our king. 


The vatißers and props of every word, 


Caps, hands and tongues applaud it to the 
clouds. Sbaleſpear. 
To RATIFY (ratam facio, L.) To con- 
ſirm; to ſettle. 5 8 
The church being a body which dieth not, 


| hath always power, as occafion requireth, no 


le ſs to ordain that which neyer was, than to 

ratify what hath been before. Hooker, 

By the help of theſe, with him above 

Fo ratify the work, we may again 

Give to our tables meet, ſleep to our nights. 
| '  Sbakeſpear. 


God ratified their prayers by the judgment 
= | F 


* 


they brovght down upon the head of him, 
whom they prayed againft. South. 
Tell me, my friend, from 
- thou the ſkill, > 
So nicely to diſtinguiſh good from i}] ? 
And what that art to follow, what to fly, 
| This to condemn, and that to ratify ? 
B 155 Dryden. 


RATIFICAITION (in Lew) the confir- 


mation of a clerk in a benefice,” Cc. former - po 


ly given him by a biſhop, where the right of 
patronage is doubttd to be in the king. 
RATTIO (in Arith, and Geom.) that re- 
lation of homogeneous things, which deter- 
mines the quantity of one from the quantity 
of another, without the intervention of any 
third: Or, . 
RATIO (io Mat bemat.) the rate, reaſon, 
or proportion that ſeveral quanties or num - 
bers have one to another, with reſpect to 
their greatneſs or ſmallneſs. 


% 
* 


RATIOCINABIL'ITY (of ratiocinabilis, | 


L.) rationableneſs. 
. RA'TION (of Bread) for a foot - ſoldier, is 
a pound and a half a day. | 
RATIONABLE (rationabilis, L.) rea- 
ſonable. Iv ; 
RA/TIONABLENESS (rationabilitas, L.) 
reaſonableneſs. | 3 
RATIONAL Horizon (Aſtronomy) is that 
whoſe plane is conceived to paſs through the 
center of the earth; and therefore divides the 
globe into two equal portions or hemipheres. 
RATIONAL Quantity, &c. a quantity or 
number com menſurable to unity. .. | 
RATIONAL Integer, is that whereof 
unity is an liquot part, | 
RATIONAL Fration, is that which is 
ual to ſome aliquot parts of an unity. 
RATIONAL mix'd Nunber, is one that 
conſiſts of an integer and a fraction, or of uni - 
ty and a broken number. 
RATIONAL Way of ereing 2a Figure, 
a method of diſtributing the ſpaces of twelve 
houſes, ſo. call'd by Regiomontanns, becauſe 
of its excellency above thoſe of the ancients. 


The method of this is, by dividing the equator 


into twelve equal parts, by fix great circles 
drawn thro* the ſeveral ſections of the ho- 
rizon and meridian, after the ſame manner. 
as Ptolemy and his followers did the zodiack. 
RATIONA'LE, an account or ſolution of 
ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phanome- 
non, or the like, on principles of reaſon. 


RATIONA'LE (the JWiT of the He- 
rewws) a ſacerdotal veſtment worn by the 
Jewiſh high prieſt. 5 

RA'TIONALNESS (of vationalitat, L.) 
reaſonableneſs. , | 5 

RA'TIONALIST (of ratienalis, L.) one 
who prefers reaſon before revelation. : 

RAT'LINGS (in a p) thoſe lines which 
make the ladder ſteps to get up the ſhrouds 
ard puttocks. 8 


* 9 n . 
* „ 
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whence bad't | 
& : 
„ 


| talkative perſon. 


„„ | 
| - RAT-TAIL (with Horſemen) a horſe that ' 
has no hair upon his tail. | CEE 

To RAT'TLE (prob. of ratolen, Du. or 
hneoran, Sax.) to make à rattling noiſe, , 
to tallæ confuſedly or fillily, to be noiſy. © © 

A MEER-RAT'TLE, an empty, noiſy, 


RAT TLE- Snake (in Virginia, &c.) a 
large ſnake, having a rattle in his tail, com- 
poſed of bones incloſed in a dry huſk ; but 
altho the bite of it is mortal, yet it never 
meddles with any thing, unleſs provoked, +» 
 RATTOON!,, a V. Indian fox, which 
has this peculiar property, that if any thing 
be offered to it that has lain in water, it will 
wipe and turn it about with its fore- feet, 
before it will put it to its mouth. 1 

To RAVE (raver, F.) to talk idly or 
madly, to be light- headed. | 

AER (hæpan, Sax.) to devour 

ily. f 

The RAVEN and the Crow, were by the 
ancients dedicated to Apollo, becauſe they 
ate the blackeft of all birds, and that colour 
is appropriated to him, becauſe the heat of 
the ſun-beams makes people black and tawny. 
For which reaſon the Bramins in India ho- 
noured black, in reſpe& to the ſun, to which 


| | they ſhew'd a fingular devotion. 


' RAVEN (Hreroplypbically) is put to ſig- 
nify long life, and — . 856 n der 
a dead raven, a man dead in a very old age. 

RAVENDIA, a ſe& of Mabometans, who 
believ'd the tranſmigration of ſouls, and that 
the ſoul of Mabomet, or ſome of the ancient 
prophets, animated the body of Abar Giafar 
Almanſor, the ſecond caliph of the Abafſidan 
race; and therefore would pay him divine 
honours, by making proceſſions round his pa- 
lace ; like as is done at the temple of Mecca.” 

RAV'ENING (rapine, F. rapina, L.) 
rapine, greedy eating. g 

RAVENOUSNESS (of perian, Sax.) to 
ſnatch greedily, or raviſſant, F ·) greedineſs, 
rapaciouſneſs, devouring appetite. 

RAV IN (of pz yian, Sax.) rayenouſneſs. 
Milton. ; A 

A RAVING (revert, F.) delirious talk- 
ivg, Sc. 

To RAV'ISH (ravir, F. of rapere, L.) 
to tranfport with joy, admiration, Ge. 

RAVISHINGNESS (raviſſement, F.] a 
raviſhing, charming, delighting nature or 


uality. f 
8 


q | 

RAVISHMENT (in Lap) is the 
away either a woman or an heir inward. ' 
| |RAVISSANT'! (in Heraldry) 
is the term uſed to expreſs the 
poſture of a wolf half-raiſed, as 
it were, juſt ſpringing forwards 
upon his prey; ſee the figure. 

RAW'NESS (of hjea » Sax. or of 
rauto, Du.) being without ſkin ; uncook d, 
or not thoroughly dreſfs'd ; alſo unexperienced- 


neſs ; 


| 
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1 


They all prepared themſelves for this feſtival, | 


R A. 


"RAY (rayon, F. radius, 1.) 2 


the ſun or ang Rats 


RAY (in a Figurative Senfe) che luſtre of | 


brightneſs of any thing. 
RAY. Club, cath that was never coloured 


* (with. Boranifs) is ſeverdl! femi- 
florets, ſox round a df, in form of a radiant 


555 RAYS (in 0 are ſach as go. 
from each other. 


"RAY MIL, or Intib Rayms (of Iutib, the ſun, 
and Raymi, s feaſt) a feſtival which the Inu 
of Peru were wont to celebrate in honour 
of the ſun. 

This feſtival was celebrated in the month 
of Fune, after the ſummer ſolftice. At which 
ceremony attended al} the officers of the army, 
and all the Curaca's. or great lords of the 
kingdom, being aſſembled in the capital city, 


by a faſt of three days, during which time 
they abſtain d from their wives, and no fire | 
was ſuffered to be kingled inthe city, 
The ceremony was begun by the Inca or 
King himſelf, who was eſteemed the ſon of 
ſun, tho' they had alſo another chief prieſt, 
who was of the royal family. 
When the firſt was over, Tnca follow d 


by the princes of the blood and the great lords of it 
the court, went early in the morning into | 


the great Piazza of Cuſco, and there turning | 
his face towards the eaſt, and being all bare- | 
Footed, waiting for the riſing of the ſun, 


when they perceived it they worſhipped it. | 


And the Inca holding in his hand a great golden 
bowl, drank to the ſun, and afterwards gave 
it to thoſe of the royal family, to drink in 
like manner. 

And the lords of the court they likewiſe - 
&rank another liquor, that had been prepared 
ty the veſtal virgins or prieſteſſes of the ſun. 

When this ceremony was ended, they all 
returned towards the temple, where the Inca 
attended with the princes of the blood, entered 
ard offered divers veſſels of gold to the fun, 
mand the figures of ſeveral animals made in 
filver and gold; and then the prieſt ſacrificed 
the: victims which were lambs or ſheep, and 
chen the ceremony ended with feaſting and 


gieat rejoicings. 3 


does when it ſhines out. 80 a 
Croſs Rayonnant is one which | 
has rays of glery behind it, 
darting out from the center to 
all the quarters of the eſcutcheon, as in the | 


Hgute. 
RAZE- (with Horſemen) a horſe is ſaid to 


raze, or have razed, when his corner-teeth | 


ecaſe to be hollow, ſo that the cavity, where | 


N 
|: 
1 


| fon or line, or 


| 


'RE 


ay alſo having the ſkin flay'd or rubbed | even, ſmooth and raz'd, or ſhaved, as 1e 


' were, and the mark diſap 
RA'TOR I (ar 


tus, L.) a bar- 
or inftrument fe 


REACH; ne babe per- 
thing can get or attain to; 
— are a perſon's capacity or under- 
ſt N 8. 

REACH (with Marinee) is" the diſtance 
of any 2 — 9 14 which bear to one 
another in a t line, and is 'd 
of navigable rivers ; 2 


a, Limebouſe-Reach, 
5 Reach, Long: Beach een, 


in che river Thames. 


| REACH/LESS: (peaceleap, Sex.) negli- 


„ REACITION { (in Phyficks) is the action 
whereby a body acted upon 3 action 


READINESS. | 
RE N (of aer — ol 
redneſs, promptitude, Fa . 2 

READINGS. (in Criticiſm). as various 
readings, are the different manners of reading 
the text of authors in ancient manuſcripts, 


Sc. a diverſity having riſen fram the corrup- 
tion of time, or ignorance of the copyiſis. 


READINGS (of Law) commentaries or 


' glofſes on the law text, paſſage, or the like, 
to ſhew the ſenſe an author takes it in, and 
the e that he concejves to be made 


RE- AGGRAVA'TION( with Roni. Corb. ) 
the laſt monitory publiſhed after three admo. 
' nitions, and before the laſt excommunication, 

REAL, a Span Coin. See Ryal. a 

REAL! GAL, a mineral, a kind of red 
arſenick, differing from the common, which 
= white; and from orpiment, which is gel- 
ow 

REAL'NESS (realitas, I. reatexifience, 
the truth of the matter. 

RE'ALISTS, a ſet of ſchool philoſophers, 
formed in o to the Nominalifts, 

REALTTAS (wich the Scoriflz) a dimi. 
nutive of res, and is a term uſed to denote a 
thing which may exiſt of itſelf, or which has 
a full and abſplute being of itſelf, and which 
is not conſidered as a part of any other. | 

To RE'ALIZE (in Commerce) a term ſcarce 
known before the. year 1719, is to convert 
what is got in Exchange- Alley, &c. in paper 
and imaginary money into land, houſes, moye- 
ables, or current ſpecies. 

To REAR up (of anenan, Sax.) to erect 


or ſet up an end; alſo to nouriſh or bring up. 


dhe black mark was, i filled up, the teeth | 


4 


2 


REAR (in Miu, Art) the hinder moſ 
tt of an army or fleet. 
REASON {raiſon, F. ratio, L.) 1, The 
power by which man deduces one propoſition 
from another, or proceeds from premiſes to 
| conſequences ; the rational faculty, 
Reaſon is the director of a man's will, diſ- 
covering in action what is good. for the 9 


| of the four principal opera 


On. 


ſtars 1 
To lonely, weary, wand' ring travellert, 


Is reaſon to the ſoul: and as on high, | 
Thoſe rowling fires diſcover but the fey, 
Not light us here; ſo reaſors.glimmeriny ray 


Was lent. not to afſure our doubtſul way, 


But guide us upward to a better day. 1 

It would be well, if people would not lay 
ſo much weight upon their own 'reaſon in 
matters of religion, as to think that impoſſible 


and abſurd, which they cannot concejve : how | 


often do we contradict the right rules of ren · 


ſon in the whole courſe of our lives ? rraſon 


Fer) K was originally fignified among td 
1 „ — Mina or riſing vp of 


| fuch as had been formerly overcome in bat- 
yeilded themſelves to their ſub- 


tle, and had 
 jeftion, It is now uſed for a traiterous tak - 
| ing up arms, or a tumultuous oppoſing the 
authority of the king, &c, or ſu power 
in a nation. | 3 7 

REBEL'/LIQUSNESS (of rebeffio, L.) re- 
bellion, difobediencc, Cc. "OP: 


| branched work in carving, painting, or em- 
| broidery. See Arebeſt work. | p 
To RE-BUILD (of re, again, and byilian, 
Sax.) to build again. 8 g 

RE BUS (an rebus, F. prob. of rebus, the 
abl. pl. of res, L. a 8 name, device, 
a pictured repreſentation, with words added ro 


itſelf is true und juſt, but the reafon of every | it; yet neither the one nor the other tan make 


ticular man is weak and wayering, perpe- 


tually ſwayed and turned by his interefts, his | 


paſſions, and his vices, Soift"s Miſcellanes, | 
Another definition, 2 i 
REA SON faculty or power of the ſoul, 
whereby it diſtinguiſheth good from evi), truth 
from falſehood ; or that faculty of the foul 
whereby we judge of all things ; alſo the ex- 
erciſe of that faculty; or it may be defined 
that principle whereby, comparing ſeveral 
ideas together, we draw conſequences ; alſo 
argument, proof, cauſe, matter. 4 
REASON (of Srare) in political affairs, a 
rule or maxim, whether it be good or evil, 
which may be of ſeryice to the ſtate; proper- 
ly, ſomething that is expedient for the in- 
terelt of the government; but contrary to 
moral honeſty and juſtice. i 3 
REASON 2 (with Carpenters) ra- 
RESON Pieces ther raiſing pieces, are 
pieces of timber which lie under the beams 
0 or timber, in the fide of an | 
REA/SON ABLENESS (of 7atianabilis, L. 
ra;ſonnable, F. and neſt) equitableneſs, juſ- 
tice, or rational quality. | 
REASONING (witheFogiciane) is an ac- 
tion of the mind, by which it forms. a judg- 
ment of ſeveral , as when we 
that true virtue ought to bave relation to God, 
and that zhe virtue of the Pagans was 
not true virtue, and it is ſaid to be the third 
| tions of the mind. 
To RE-ASSIGN'* (reaſſigner, F.] to aſ- 
Gyn again. 2 8 8 8 Kt * : 1 8 | ; , 
REATTACH'MENT (in Lap) a ſecond 
attachment of him, who was formerly at- 
tached, and diſmiſſed the court without pay, 
as by the not coming of the juſtice, or the 
lice caſualty. | Lt ID | 
REBATE (with Archites) chamfering 
or fluting, FE. N A. x 
REBATEMENT (in Commerce) that 
which is abated or diſcounted on payment of 
ready money, before it becomes due. 


[ 


out any ſenſe alone; the words or motto ex- 
plaining the picture, and the picture making 
up the deſett of the motto: as on a ſun-dial, 
the words <oe muft, alluding to the dial, die 
all ; or as the paramevr in Cambden, who, to 
expreſs his love to his ſweet- heart Reſe- Hill, 
bad in the border of his gown painted a roſes 
a hill, an loaf, and a well, which in 


Ee, A 
the Zebus Lan- reads, Roſe-Hill I lou 


REBUT'TER (in Law) is when the heie 
of the donor impleads the tenant alledging the 


in, and by virtue of the warranty of the do- 
nor repels or rebuts the heir: becauſe tho' the 
land was entail'd to him, yet he is heir to 
the warranter likewiſe. This is when a man 
grants lands ſecured to the uſe of himſelf, and 
the iſſue of his body, to another in fee with 
warranty, and the donee leaſes out the land 
to a third perſon. 

And likewife if a perſon allow his tenant to 
hold land without obliging him to males good 
any waſte, if afterwards he ſues bim for waſte 
made, he may debar him of this action by 
ſhewing the grant; and this is alſo called a 
rebutter. 725 | f j „ N 

RECAPIT'ULATORY, belonging to te- 
capitulati | | 


of a ſhip homeward bound. h 
'VER - Genera! (of the court of 


by act of parliament, the office is now vacant. 
RECETVER (recewear, F.) a perſon wha 
receives. It is often uſed in an ill ſenſe, for 


to receive what is diſtilled. | 
that glaſs out of which the air. is drawn, and 

within which, any living creatures or athes- 
bodies are incloſed for the 


REBEL/LION (properly a reugwing thei 


1 the . : 
R RECEN*- 


REBESK! a fort of fine floutifhes or 


land was intail'd to him, and the donee comes 


RECARGAZZOON, the cargo or lading | 


Wards) an officer which did formerly beloag- 
| to that court, which being now taken away 


one who. takes ftolen goods from a thief, and 

conecals them. | 1 
RECEIVER (with Chymifts) a vellel uſen 

RECEIVER (of Mr. Boyl:'s air-pump}. 


N 
. 
[ 
| 
| 
{ 
x 
! 
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1 
1 
|: 


Et Departure into privacy. 


 exeleſnels, negligence, 


OE, C 
j 5 z 
. * 1 
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' RECEN'SION, a reckoning, counting or 
RE/CENTNESS (recentia, L.) newneſs, 


© ECEPTIBIVITY, capableneſs of being | 


ved, or of receivi 


INgs 
RECEP'TION (with Pbileſ.) the ſame as 
P”' RECEPTION (with fro.) a fort of ac- 


cidental dignity or fortitude happening to two | 


planets, eſpecially if agreeable in nature, when 


they are receiy'd in each other's houſes, as | 


when the ſun arrives in Cancer, the houſe of 


the moon, and the moon in her turn arrives | 


In the houſe of the ſun ; exhalation, tripli- 


t. withdrawing, receſſion, 


What tumults could not do, an army mult ; | the 


my receſs has given them confidence that I 
may be conquered. | SH | K. Charles, 
Fair Thames ſhe baunts, and ev'ry neighb ring 


grove,.. . | . 
Sacred to ſoft receſs and gentle Jo 
ee . 


8 We come into the world, and know not 
how ; we live im it in a ſelf-neſcience, and go | 


_ hence again, and are as Ignorant of our 


yeceſs. i lanvill's Seepſ. : 
3. A place of retirment ; place of ſecrecy ; 


2 private abode. 


This happy place our ſweet | 
Receſs, and only conſolation left, 
| f ; Milton. 


The great ſeraphick lords and cherubim, 


In cloſe receſs, and ſecret conclave ſat. 
Milton. : 
5. Remeſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure» 
On both fides they made rather a Kk ind of 
receſs, than a breach of treaty, and concluded 
wpon atruce. Dacun. 
RECESSION of the Equinoxes (in the 
new Aſtron.) is the receding or going back of 


_ the equinoxjal points every'year about 50 ſe- 


conds; which happens by reaſon that the 
axis of the earth, after many revolutions 
round the ſun, actually ſwerves from the 
paralleliſm, which it ſeems to keep with it- 


ſelf during the whole time of an annual 


revolution, : ? g a 

RE CHANGE (in Commerce) the price of 
d new'exchange; due upon a bill of exchange, 
which comes to be proteſted, and to be re- 


funded to the bearer by the dra wer or endorſer. 


RECHAN'GE (Sea term) ſuch tackle as is 
Kept in reſerve on board of ſhip, to ferve in 
caſe of failure af that already in uſe. 

RE'CHARGE, of fice-arms, as a muſket, 
Ce. is a ſecond loading or charge. 
RECHLESNESS ( Neccelea ne I, Sax.) 


| RECESS receſſus, L.) 17 Retirement, 


_ | again to view. 
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| RECIPIAN'GLE, a angle, an 
inſtrument for taking the quantity of angles; 
2 in the making the plans of fortifi- 
cations, : | * | 
RECIP!ROCAL (in Poetry) is ſaid of ver- 
ſes that run the ſame Far backwards and 
| forwards, 6 2 Re 
RECIPROCAL (with Gram.) is a term 
2 to certain verbs aud pronouns, in 
thoſe modern languages, which return or re- 
flect the pronoun or perſon upon himſelf, 
RECIP'ROCALNESS (reciprocatio, L.) in- 
terchangeableneſs, 5 ae 
| RECIPROCATED. (reciprocatus, L.) 
' 2 interchanged, or returned, like for 
j E. | } 
RECK'ONING (in Navigation) the efti. 
mating the quantity of the ſhip's way, or of 
run between one place and another. 
RECLAIMING. (0/4 Cuftoms).-the action 
of a lord purſuing, proſecuting and recalling 
his vaſſal, who had gone ta live in another 
place, without his permiſſion. | 
A RECLINA'TION, a leaning backward, 


Z RECLYNING (reclingns, I. ) leaning back- 

wards. _ (i a i 
RECLU'SJON, the flate of a recluſe. 

| A RECOIL'(recul, F.) the refilition of a 


RECOLLEC!TION, a mode of thinking, 
| whereby thoſe ideas, ſought after by the 
mind, are with pain and avour- brought 


RE'COLLECTS (in the church of Ron) 
or the minor brethren of St. Francis, a con- 
gregation of religious eſtabliſhed about the year 
1 £30 ; ſo denominated from the ſpirit of Re- 
collefron, as to the obſervation of the rules of 
their founder St. Francis, in their purity 
and fimplicity, _ | 

To RECOMMENTY (recommendare, I.. ) to 
give a perſon a good character. * 

' RECOMMEND'/ATIVE, of a. recom- 
mending quality, 1. 

RECONCILE'/ABLENESS (of reconcilia. 
ble, F.) capableneſs of being reconciled. 

RECONCILIA'RI (0/4 Lap) a term uſed 
of a church which is faid to be fo, when it ii 
conſecrated again after it has been profaned 
or polluted, by having been poſſeſſed by pagans 
or hereticks. - | 

To KECONNOUTRE (in Far) is to 


{ £0 to view and examine the fituation of 3 


camp, Ce. in order to make a report, ; 
To RECONNOI TRE, a fleet or ſhip, is 
to approach near enough to know of what 
rate, nation, Cc. it is of, 5 
To RECONNOITRE a Land, &c. is 
to obſerve its ſituation, and find what land 


RECOV'ERABLENESS (of - recouurablt 
F. of recuperabilts, L,) capableneſs of being 


* 
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u RECOVERY (in Law) is an actual 
or real recovery of any thing, or the value 
thereof by judgment; as if a man ſue for 


land, or any other thing, and hath a verdict 
and judgment for him, | 05 
Se gxcoveRyY$ 


Common certain form 


or courſe preſeribed by law to be obſerved for | 


the better aſſuring of land and tenements 'to 


us, the effect of it being to diſcontinue and 


deſtroy eſtates · tail, remainders and reverſions, 
and to bar or cut off the entails of them. 
RECREA'TIVENESS (of recreatif, F.) 
recreating quality, _ phe, : 
RECRIMINA/TOR, one that blames 
another that blames him, I. . 
RECRUITS: (in Milit.) are new men 
raiſed to ſttengthen the forces already a- foot, 


either to fill up the places of thoſe ſlain or | & 


deſerters, or augment the number of men in 


a company. * | | 
| _ __ RECT/ANGLE (with; 
Oben.) is a figure otherwiſe 
called a long ſquare, has feur 
I right-fides, and its two oppo- 
— ſites equal, OT CET 
| RECTANG/LED (of re#us and angulus, 
L.) confifting of right angles. * 
Similar RECTANGLES, are thoſe that 


— have their 


ſides about 
the equal 
gles pro- 


: 72 ang 
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 RECTANGULARIITY 7 che being 
4 RECTAN/GULARNESS F right-an- 
ed. . 27 


To REC TIF y Curves (with Matbem.) is 
to find a ſtrait line equal to a curve; or a 
plane equal to a carved ſurface, © 

REC'TI minores (with Anat.) two fmall 
muſcles of the head, which appear both in 
fight at once, arifing from the hinder 
of the firſt Vertebra of the neck, and are let 
into the middle of the Os Occipitrs,' in two 
ſhallow depreſſures' of the ſaid bone,” 
REC TO (in Law) a writ uſeally called 
a Writ of Right, of ſuch a nature, as that 
whereas other writs in real actions are only 
to recover the poſſeſſion of land, &c. in queſ- 
nion, loſt by the plantiff or his anceſtors, 
this aims to recover both the ſeifin thus loſt, 
and the property of the thing; ſo that both 
rights are here pleaded together; that of the 
property, and that of the poſſeſſion. | 

RECUM'BENTNESS (of recumbenrs, L.) 
the relying or depending upon. . 

RECU/PERATORY (recuperatorius, L.) 
of or pertaining to a recovery; | 

RECUR'RENCY 
running back or returning. 

_ RECURRENT Perſes, verſes that read the 
ſame backwards as they de forwards, as Roma - 


” 
* 


(in Laco) is 2 


11 


(of recurrens, L.) the 


"Me . 


ECUR'VATURE (of re, backwards, 


and curvatura, L. a bending) a bending or 
bowing back wards. % ihe rats 
RECUR'VEDNESS 2 (recurvites, L.) a 
RECUR/VITY being bent back- 
RECU/SANTS (recuſantet, L.) perſons 
who refuſe to pris 5 the 5 _ 
macy ; properly Roman Catholicks, who re- 
fuſed to ſubmit z- but it has been extended to 
comprehend all who ſeparate from the eſta- 
bliſhed church of England, of whatſoe ve ſet 
or opinion. IO ry 
RECUSA'TION' (in Lazy) an act where- 
by a judge is deſired to refrain from judging 
ſome certain cauſe, on account of his relation 
to one of the parties, becauſe of ſome enmity, 


Co. . 8 | 2 : 
RED (rhund, C. Brit, ned, Sax.) one of 
the ſimple ot primary colours of natural bo- 
dies, or rather of the rays of light. | 
RED- Book (of the Exchequer) an ancient 
manuſcript volume, wherein are regiſtered 
the names of thoſe who held lands per Baro- 
niam, in the time of king Henry II. and alſo 
it contains. ſeveral things before the conqueſt. 
It is in the keeping of the king's remem- 


To RED Sbire 2 (with Smiths) ſpoken of 
To RED Seer & a piece of iron in their 
fire, that is heated too much, ſo that it breaks 
or cracks under the hammer, while it is 
working, between hot and cold. 5 
RED DLE red chalk, a red ſoſſil- ſtone, 

„ RUDDLE F uſed by painters in making 
raons, Ce. | — 3 | 
' REDEEWM/ABLES, lands, funds, &c. 
ſold, with a reſervation of the equity of re 
tion. : Hs 


REDEEM'ABLENESS, eapableneſs ef 


1 N , : 
REDEMP'TION (in Law) a faculty or 
right of re-entring upon lands, &c. that have 
been ſold and afligned, &c. upon re-imburſ- 
ing the purchaſe-money with legal cofts. 
REDEMPTION, a purchaſing the free- 
dom of another from bondage, F. of L. 
REDEMPTION of Captives (in the church 
of Rome) a religious order, called alſo that of 
Notre Dame de la Mercy, who beſides the 
three cuſtomary vows of chaftity, poverty and 
obedience, make à fourth to employ them 
ſelves for the delivering Chriſtian ſlaves who 
are detained by Barbarians,” and alſo to enter 
into ſervitude for the redemption of Chriſtians. 
REDEMPTIONS (anc. Law Writ.) grie- 
vous mulcts impoſed, by way of commuta- 
tion for the head or life of the delinquent... 
REDE'VABLE, indebted, obliged or be- 
holding to, F. 
REDHIBIUTION (Civil Law) an action 
in a court, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome 


moveable, and to oblige the ſcller to take it 
ged. 


back again, upon the buyer's finding it damig 
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REDIC'ULUS: (Hg the Remans) a 


oy ſo ſaid to be calle ridere, to laugh, 
4+ god of laughter, on acconnt of the 
Len and unexpected return of Hannibal, 
| th made the Romans laugh and fall to rl- 
diculing him; or rather of redire, to return. 
He had a temple built to him near Rome, 
upon the way to the gate called Capena, near 
to which Hannibal approaching in order to en- 
ter into Rome, was obliged haſtily to return 
with all his army, being ſeized with a ſudden 


terror, occaſioned as they ſaid by a certain 
horrible Spe&re, which appeared in the air, as 


it were for the defence of the city, in memo- 
ry of which they conſecrated the temple to 
Rediculus. 

REDINTEGRA'TION (in Ciwil Law) 
the action of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoy- 


ment of a thing, whereof he had been ille- 


galiy diſpoſſeſs'd. 

REDMANS. See Red Keaights, 

R E'DOLENCY — redolentia, L.) 
RE DOLENTNESS weetneſs of ſmell, 


To REDRESS (redreſier, F.) 1. To ſet 
richt, to amend. 
In yonder ſpring of roſes, 
Find what to redreſs till noon. 
3 Milton. 


2. To relieve, to remedy, to eaſe. 


Sidney. , 

In countries of freedom, princes are bound 
to protect their ſubjects in liberty, property 
and religion, to receive their petitions, and 
redreſs their grievances. Swift. 

REDRESS, reformation, amendment, 


To ſeek - reformation of evil laws is com- 


mendable, but fer vs the more neceſſaty is a 
Jpeedy redreſs of ourſelvess Hooker, 
3. Relief, remedy. 

Such people, as break the law of nations, 
all nations are intereſted to ſuppreſs, confi- 
dering that the particular ſtates, being the 
delinquents, can give no redeeſs. Bacon. 

Grief, finding no redreſs, ferment and rage, 

Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 

Rankle, and fefter, and gangrane, 

To black mortification. 

Milton. 


REDUCI'BLENESS, expableneſs of being 


reduced. 


RE DO Cr (in Carpentry) a quirk or. little 
place taken out of a larger, to make it more. 
uniform and regular; dlſo for ſome other 
conveniences, as cabirets, fides of chimnies, 
a: coves. 

REDUCITION of a Figure, Defign er 
Draught, &c. is the making a- copy thereof, 


- either larger or ſmaller than the original. 


REDUCTION (in Surgery) an operation, | 


= 3 


| 


It is 
ſometimes uſed of perſons, but more properly 
of things. 
- She felt with me, what I felt of my cap- 
tivity, and freight laboured to redreſs my pain, 
which was her pain. | 
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whereby 4 diſlocated, luxated or fractured 
bone is reſtored to its proper place. | 
REDUND'ANT Hyperbola, a curve of 
the higher kind, ſo called, becauſe it exceeds 
the conick ſection of that name in the num- 


| ber of its pa legs ; it being a triple 


hyperbola, with fix hyperbolical legs. 

REDUND'ANTNESS CT, Ly) 
overflowingneſs, ſuperfluity. 

To REDU'PLICATE. (reduplicatum, L.) 
to double over again, 

REEFT! (with Mariners). part of a fail 
that is taken up, as when, in a great gale of 
wind, they roll up part of the fail below, 
to make it narrower, and not. to draw too 
much winde this bier up or ns is 
called Reefi 

Kk. EN Har (of renter, F. ) ien A. 


RE-ENTRY (in Law) a reſuming and 


| retaking that polteffion that had lately been 


ne. 


RE-ESTAB'LISHMENT 1 Moem, 


F.) an eſtabliſning again. 
To REEVE! (with Sailors) is to draw a rope 
thorough a block, to run up and down. 
RE-EXTENT! (in Lato) a ſecond extent 


| made upon lands or. tenements, upon com- 


plaint made that the firſt extent was partially 
executed. 

Te REF ER“ (referre, L.) to put a. buſineſs 
into the hands of another, in order to be con · 
ſidered or managed. 

To REFINE! ( raffiner, F,) to make fine, 


| to purge and purity, by drawing liquors off 


from the lees, or metals, by melting. 

REFLEC'TION, it is related that Pytha- 
goras could write what he pleaſed on a glaſs, 
and, by the reflection of the ſame ſpecies, 
would make thoſe letters appear upon the 
circle of the moon, ſo plain as to be read by 
any perſon, ſome miles diſtant from him. 
Cornelius Apripza affirms the poſhbility of it, 
and that the method of  performiug it was 
known to himſelf and others. 

. REFLECTION (in the Pythag. and Co- 
pernican Syſtem) is the diſtance of the pole 
from the horizon of the diſk ; which is the 
ſame thing, as the ſun's declination in the 
Ptolemaick hypotheſis. 

REFLECTION of tehe Rays of Light (in 
Opricks) is a motion of the rays, whereby, 
after impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, 

or rather atter a very near approach thereto, 
oy recede or are driven therefrom. . 

REFLECT ION (in Mechanicks) is the 
turn or regreſſive motion of a moyeable, oc- 
caſioned by the 1efiſtance of a body, which 
hindered its purſuing its former direction. 

REFLEX“ : (in Painting) is underſtood 

REFLECT /S of thoſe places in a picture, 
which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by a 
light reflected by ſome other 12 85 repreſented 


in thes Lat eo: ” 
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„ REFLEXIBLENESS, capableneſs of be- 
ing reflected, or that property of the rays of 
light, whereby they are diſpoſed to be re- 
flected. „ + le” 
REFORM, a re-eftabliſhment or revival 
of a former neglected diſcipline alſo a cor · 
rection of reigning abuſes. = OR 
 REFORMA'DO (in a Ship of War) a gen- 
tleman who ſerves as a voluntier, in order 


to gain experience, and ſycceed the principal | 


officers. 


' REFORMA'TION, the time of the fir | 


eſtabliſhment of the reformed or Proteſtant 
religion. | | 


* Right of REFORMATION, aright which | 


the princes of Germany claim to reform the 
church in their” territories, as being inveſted 
with the ſpiritual as well as temporal power. 
REFORMATION (Hieroglypbically) was 
by the ancients repreſented by a Phenix, of 
whom it is related; that another riſes out of 
her aſhes, after ſhe hath been conſumed by 
the ſun beams. 1855 

REFRAC'T ARINESS 


— 


(of refractarius, 
L.) obſtinacy, headſtrongneſs, a refuſing to 
be ruled, Sc. ; 


REFRAC'TED. Dials, are ſuch dia's as 
are drawn in a concave or hollow bowl, fo 
that the hour-lines may ſhew the true hour, 
when the bowl is full of water, or ſome other 
liquor. L . 
REFRACTION (in Mechanicks) is the 
. deviation of the 
moving 


courſe, by reaſon 


denſity of tbe 
medium it moves 


and change of 
determination oc- 
caſioned by a bo- 

f | dy's fa ling obli- 
quely out of one mecium into arother of a 
different denfity. ' LETT 

A ball, as at A, moving in the air, into 
the line AB, and falling obliquely on the 
ſurface of the water G D, does not proceed 
ftraight to E, but deviates or deflects to B 
again; and if the ball moving in the water 
in the ſame line, A B, ſhouid fall obliquely 
on the ſurface of the water GD, it will not 
proceed ſtraight to E, nor yet deflect to F, 
but to G. | 


. RE FRAG ABLENESS (refragabilitas, 


7 L.) reftactorineſs. 
n REFRAIN MENT (refrenatio, L.) a re- 
i fraining. 3 | 

RE FRANGIBIL'ITY (of the Rays of 

Light) is the diſpoſition to be refracted or 

turned out of the way, in paſſing out of one 
tranſparent body or medium into another. 

 REFRAN/GIBLENESS (of re and frangi- 

bilitas, L.) capableneſs of being refracted. 
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body 
from its different 


2» . of the different 


in; or a flexion. 
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| REFRENA'TION (refr#natio, L.) 2 
| — or checking, a curbing or holding in, 
REFRI/GERANT (refrigerant, L.,) 
cooling. | 

REFRI'GERATIVENESS (of refrigera- 
tivus, L,) cooling quality. ; : | 

RE FU L/GENTNESS (refuigentia, L.) 
| brightneſs, ſplendour, 

REGA'LIS Aqua, an acid, corrofive ſpirit 
or water, ſerving as a menſtruum for diſſolving 
gold; it is prepared by mixing common ſalt 

or ſat armoniac with ſpirit of nitre, or with 
common agua fortis, L. | 

REGARDANT (in He- 
raldry) fignifies looking be- 
hind, and is apply'd to beafts 
repreſented in an eſcutcheon, 
with their faces turned to 

their tails, as in the figure. - 8 

REGARD'ED (regard, F.) looked upon 
with concern, reſpected, had reſpe& to. 

REGARDV/FUL (of regard, F. and pul, 
ny having regard to, careful of, concerned 

or 


 REGARDFULNESS, beedfulneſs, &c. 
REGARDLESS: (of regard, F. and ler, 
Sax.) heedleſs. . 6. 
REGARD'LESNESS, heedleſneſs. 
REGARDYER, an officer belonging te the 
king's foreſt, who is obliged by cath, ro view 
and enquire of all offences and detaults that 
have been committed by the foreſters, and all 
other officers, in the execution cf their office, 
REGEN'ERATE, regenc:a:y. Milton. 
REGEN'ERATENESS (regeneratio, L.) 
regeneration. ; 5 
RE'GENT (in -a College] a profeſſor of 
arts and ſciences, who holds a claſs or ſet of 


oye 


upils. 2 : 
5 REGERMINA'TION, a ſpringing or bud- 
ding out again, L. | | 
RE'GIBLENESS (of regibilis, L.) eafineſs 
to be governed. i 4 
REGIFUGE (of regifugium, of regem an 
fugare, L. to drive away) a feſtival held in 
ancient Rome, on the fi 
March, i. e. on the 24th of February, in 
3 of the expulſion of their king, par- 
ticularly of Targuin's flying out of Rome on 
that day. g 5 
REG/IMEN (in Medicine) a rule or courſe 
of living, with regard to eating, drinking, 
cloathing, or the like, accommodated to ſome 
diſeaſe, and to the particular courſe of phyfick 
the patient is under. 
REGIMEN”TAL (of regiment, F.) of or 
belonging to a regiment. 


RE'GIONS (with Pb:4ſ.) are particular 


diviſions of the air, which are accounted 
three, the vpper, midd/e, and lower. 4 
Upper REGION, commences from the 
tops of the mountains, and reaches tothe 
utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere, in which is 


a perpetual, equable calmneſs, clearnefs and 
ſereaity, s Leu 
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of the calends f 
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| brtathe; and is bounded by the reflection of 
the ſun's rays 3 that is, by the height to 


— 2 ——ů— 


parate the parts or members from one another, 


Nor where the rer. confufion ends. ; 


The whole at once is bold and regular, 


Teen REGION, is that wherein we 


which they rebound from the earth. 


Middle REG ION, is that wherein the | 


elouds refide, meteors' are forthed, Cc. ex- 

tending from the extremity ol the loweſt to 

the top of the higheſt mountains, 
RE'/GIONARIES (in Bcelefiaftical Hiftory) 


a title given to thoſe who had the charge and | 


adminiſtration of the church affairs from the 
fifth century. © | V 
'. REGISTERS in pariſh churches were firſt 
appointed by Thomas Cromeuell, Earl of E/- 
ſex, vicar-general to king Henry the VIII. 
4. C. 1538. Th. | 
REGISTER Ships (in Traßel) ſuch ſhips 
to which the king of Spain, or the council 
of the Indies, grant permiſſions to go and 
traffick in the parts of the'Spam/b Weſt-In- 
diet; ſo called, becauſe they are regiſtred be- 
fore they ſet ſail from Cadiz, | 
- REGISTER (with Letter Founders) one 
of the inner parts of the mould, in which 
the types are caſt. 

REGLET 7 (Archite&,) a little, flat, 
 *RIG'LET narrow moulding, uſed. 
chiefly in compartiments and pannels, to ſe. 


and to form knots, frets and other ornaments, 
-- *REGLETS (with Printers) See Rigleis. 
REGRET (regret, F. regretto, Ital.) 
1. Vexation at ſomething paſt ; bitterneſs of 
refletion. A paſſionate regret at fin, a grief 
and ſadneſs at its memory, enters us into 
God's roll of mourners. Decay of Piety, 
2. Grief ; ſorrow. . | 
That freedom which all ſorrows claim, 
She does for thy content reſig gn; 
Her piety itſelf would blame | 
If her regrets ſhould waken thine. Prior. 


to grieve at. | wa 
;Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regrer, or there to fear; 
From nature's temp' rate feaft roſe ſatisfy d, 


Thank 'd heav'n that he bad liv'd, and that 1 


he dy'd. 8 Pope. 
. REGULAR (regulier, F. regularis, L.) 
7+ Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the 
.mode preſcribed. | | 
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| --RECULAR Bodies (with Mathem,) are 


folid bodies, whoſe ſurfaces are compoſed of 
regular and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid an- 


| gies are all equal, of which there are five, 


1. A Tetrahedron, which is a pyramid com- 
prehended under four equal and equilateral 
triangles, CF 

2. The Hexobedron, or cube, whoſe ſur- 
face is compoſed of fix equal ſquares | _ 
3. The OXabedron, - which is bounded by 
eight equal and equilateral triangles. 

4. The Dodecabedran, which is contained 
| under twelve: equal and equilateral pentagons, 

5. The Jcofibedron, which conſiſts of twen- 
ty . and equilateral triangles: Theſe are 
all the regular bodies that can be, and they 
are called the Platonick bodies. | 

| REGULAR Curves, (with Mathem.) are 
ſuch as the perimeters of the conick ſections, 
which are always curved after the ſame geo- 
metrical manner. 1571 . 

_REG'ULARNESS (regularite, F. of re. 
gularis, L.) agreeableneſs to rules, exaQtneſs, 
Arict order. | Eng X 

 REG'ULO, a tit'e given to the ſons of the 
emperor of China. 
for a count. 

Martial REGULUS ef Antimony (with 
Chymiſts) a mixture of horſe - ſhoe nails mel ted 
with the Regulus. . b 

REGULUS (with Aron.) a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in the conftellation, Leo, 
- REGURCITA'TION, a ing a- 
gain, L. 


|” RE-IMBARKUED (reimbardud. F. aut on 
1 ſhip-board again, el Mi 2 


RE-IMBATiTLED; put into baile wrre 


- o 
again 
. 


RE-IMBURSE'MENT: (in Traffick, &c.) 
a repayment ; or fetarging what money a 
perſon had received by way of dvance, &c. 


To RE-INGAG {oF ge, and engager, F.) 


to ingage again. | 


RE-INGAGE!MENT (of r2, and engage- 


; ment, F.) an engaging again. 


- RE-INVIGOR A'TION, ai: invigorating 
again, or the ſecond time. 4 

RE JOINT ING (wich Archices) the 
Glling up". of joints of the ſtones in old build- 


The ways of heav'a are dark and intr.cate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors; 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, | 
Loft and bewilder d in the fruitleſs ſea:ich; 


run, | 
So when we view ſome well-proportion'd 
dome, ; 5 | 


No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length 


appear; 


Pepe. 1 


4 


| $5 | man cavalry. ' 
Nor fees with how much art the wi. dings 
+... | correſpondence which words have one to 
another in conſtruction. 


4A REITERATION (with Printers) is 
when the laſt form is laid on the preſs. > 
RELIT/TERS, an ancient title of the Ger- 


RELA!/TION (with Grammar.) is the 


RELATION (with Logicians)is the fourth 
category, as that of Father, Huſband, Maſter, 
Servant, King, Subje&, and every thing that 
denotes compariſon, as equal, greater, leſs. 
- RELATION: (in Phil) the mutual re- 
ſpect of two things, or what each is in regard 


to the other, 


REG'ULUS, a petty king z a Saxon title 


ings, when worn hollow by the courſe of 


time or water.. - 


RELA- 


"RE 


in conſideration of law, two times, or other 
things, are conſidered as if they were all one; 
and by this the thing ſubſequent” is ſaid/ to 
take its effect by relation 

RELATION. (in Geometry, tee.) is the | 
habitude or reſpect of two quantities to one 
another, with regard to. their magnitude ; The | 
ſame as Ratio. 

_ RELATION (in School Divinity) is uſed 
to denote. certain of the divine perſections, 
called perſonal ones, in regard, by thoſe one 
divine perſon is referred to another, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from it, as in God there is one 
Nature, two Pinceffions, three Perſons, and 
four Relations; the Relations are Paternity, 
Is, act ive Spirations and paſſive Spira- 


„EL AT E Sultan ver (with Gram.) 
are ſuch as bear a relation to ſome others, as a 
fat her, ſon, daughter, huſband, wife, &c. 

RELATIVE Ajectives, are ſuch as 
have relation to ſome others, as be ty worſe, 
higher, lower, equal, unequal, 

RELATIVE Pronoun, is ſuch 3 one as 
has relation to a noun that goes before, as be, 
him, that, who, which, with their numbers. 

REL'ATIVENESS (of relativus, L. ) the 
having relation to. 

RELAXA'TION (with Surgeens). a pre- 
ternatural extenſion, or firaining of a nerve, 
tendon, muſcle, &c. either by violence or 
weakneſs. _. 

RELAV“ (in Tapeſtry Work) an opening 
left in a piece where the e figures or colours are 
to be changed, or which is to be filled up 
when the other work is done. 

A RELAY (of rallier, F.) 2 freſh equi- 

page, horſe, &c. ſent before, or e 
to be ready, for à traveller to change, to 
make the greater expedition, as in N 


po 

RELEGAITION, a kind of exi'e or ba- 
niſhment for a time appointed, wherein the 
obnoxious perſon is required to retire to a cer- 
tain place, and to continue there till he is 
recalled, L. 

To RELENT (ralentir, F. ) 1. To ſoften, 
to grow leſs rigid or hard; to give. 


In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow*rs 


Call forth the greens, and wake the rifing . 


flow rs : 
vi . buds Galate the welcome 


And —_ relenting feels the genial wan, 


2. To melt; to grow moiſt, _ 
All nature mourns, the ſkics relent in 


ſhow'rs, 
Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the droop- 
ing flower's ; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow? rs began to ſpring, 
The — to EY and the birds . fing, 
n 


RELATION (in a Law Senſe) is when, | 


N 


| 


13 


1 


1 R E. 
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| 3 Too del iments.) 


The workmen let glafs 928 FA "REM in 
ſuch relentings of fire, as they call their neal- 
ing heats, leſt it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by 3 
violent opening of air. 

Dięty on Bodies. 


. To 0 in temper; to grow tender; to 
compaſſion. 

| Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure. Milton, 


_He ys and hell conſented 

Too hear the poet's pray'r 
Stern Proſerpine relemed, 4585 
And gave bim back the fair, 


Pape. 


RELENTLESS unrelenting, | unca ble to 
reſent, Milton. * 


RELENT/MEN T — F.) 
relenting. 

RELIEF (in Chancery) is an order ſued out 
for the diſſolv ing of contracts, and other acts, 
upon account of their being . g 7 
prejudicial, grievous, &c, 

RELIEF, See Relieve. _ 

RELIEF” reaſonable, is that enjoined by 
ſome, law, or fixed by an ancient cuſtom, and 
Pw BNA not depend on the will of the 

or 

RELIE'VO (in Sculpture, &e.) imboſſed 
work, the protuberance or' ftanding out of 
any figures above the nne plane whereon 
they are formed, Ital. 

Demi RELIEVO, is when one half of the 
figure riſes from the [plane or ground. 

RELIEVO (in Acbitect.) is the projecture 
of any ornament. 

RELIEVO (in Parzr.) is the degree of 
force or boldneſs, wherewith the figures, be- 
held at a due diſtance, ſeem to ſtand out from 
the ground of the painting, as tho* they were 
really imboſſed. 

RELVGION (religio, L.) is defined to be 
a general habit of reyerence towards the 
divine nature, by which we are both enabled 
and inclined to worſhip and ſerve God, after 
that manner nn we 3 to be moſt 

agreeable to his will, ſo we procure 
his favour and blefling. pd 

Natural RELIGION, is what men might 
know, and be obliged to by meer principles of 
reaſon, improved by conſideration and experi- 
ence, without the afſiſtance of divine re- 
velation. 

Revealed RELIGION, is what God has 
| obliged us to perform by the manifeſtation of 
his will, upon the coufideration of temporal 

or :bature rewards and puniſhments, The 
5 of revealed religion are Faitb and 
Praftice. 

RELIGION (with Painters) is repreſented 

WE "a with a mantle at cn; 3755 
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The divers RELIGIONS of the World. 

- ARABIA is ſubject to the Grand Signior 
and other Ma bometan princes, who neyer- 
theleſs tolerate Chri/tians to live there, and 
they have alſo a famous monaſtery upon 
mount Siga, which is poſſeſſed by the Ca- 
loyert, or 5 Greeks of the order of 


1h Curkifb ASIA Mabometaniſn is the re- 
Jigion of the country; nevertheleſs the Grand 
Signior tolerates other religions there as well 
as in Europe. The Greeks have two Patriarchs 
there, that of\Antroch, and that of Feruſalem. 


In his empire are principally the Chriftians. 
Called Armenian, Facobines, Georgians, Ma- | 


ronites, Neflorians; there are alſo Roman 
Catbolicks, who are for the moſt part French 
and Venetian merchants, Coftes, Sabeans, and 


- a multitude of Fews, 


BARBARY (in Africa) is inhabited by 
Floors, Turks, and Arabs, who are generally 
of the Mabometan religion, but the Portugueſe 
and Spaniards have à ſew places there; there 
are ſome towns in which the infidels Stow the 
Chriſtians and Fetus the exerciſe of their re- 


BRASILE (in America) is ſubject to the 
Portugueſe; where they have an archbiſhop of 
St. Salvadere; the country of Plata, and 
that of the Pata gon, are peopled with idola- 


gion, paying tribute for it. 


trous inhabitants, but the Spaniards have 


diversplaces there, and endeavour to propagate 


the Chriſtian religion among thoſe idolaters. 


CALICUT (in India) the people of this 


kingdom believe in one. God, the Creator of 


Heaven and earth; but they think him to be 
unactive, and Een not concern himſelf in hu- 
man affairs; but ſay that an evil angel, nam- 
ed Deumo, governs the world, and to him 
they pay divine honours, and "alſo to other 
falſe divinities. 

CANADA (in New France, in America) 
the inhabitants are generally Roman Cathol:cis, 
the country great part of it belonging to the 
French; but New England, New Holland 


ad New Sæuedeland, have alſo colonies there, 


and profeſs the reformed religion of their re- 


ſpective countries. 


But the ſavages, as Iroquois, Hurens and 


i 


| 


Algonquains and others, have little or no religi- 


on, wt 16 ſuch as converſewith the Europeans. 

The Iſland CANDIA, now ſubje& to the 
Grand Signior, beſides Mabometans. has Ro- 
man Catholicks, Greeks and Jews, ne pay 


tribute for their liberty. 


CAFRARIA (in Africa) is peopled with 


- Idolaters,' but the Dutch have two forts near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the habe od; A 


| 


caſtle in the kingdom of Sofala. 


The CARIBEE Ihands and the natives of 
Guiana ate idolaters; but ſome of them be- 


: lieve the immortality of the ſoul; alſo the 


inhabitants of the country. of the Amazons 
- worthip idols, 


; 


- CEYLON, is an iffand of idolaters 3 ; 3 but: 


chere are many - Mabometant among 
and a good number of Cbriſtians. The Hel. 
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landers having divers cities there in their 
eſſion. 


CHILY ( in America) the Spaniards have 


eſtabliſhed divers ſeminaries in Chili, in order 
for the converfion of the natives, who have 
but very little religion. 

The CHINESE are Holster 3 but the ex- 
erciſe of the Chriſtian religion, at leaſt as the 
Jeſuits have been pleaſed to model it, is per- 


| mitted, and their order have divers churches 


in that country ; there are alſo a great num- 
ber of Jews, who have their ſynagogues by the 
ene, s permiſſion, 

CONGO (in Africa) there are many idola- 
ters in this kingdom, ſome /Mabom:t tans, and 
divers Chriſtians, eſpecially in.the province of 

lo, of which the Portugueſe are maſters, 

In CORFU, an iſland belonging to the 
Venetians, the inhabitants are of the Geeek 
church. 

The iſland of CYPRUS 1s under the do- 
minion of the Turks, but the Latin, and 
Greek churches are allow'd to be there with- 
out any moleſtation. 


ly pay tribute for their liberty. - 

DALMATIA is poſſeſs'd by both the Ve- 
netiant and Turks, and the little republick of 
Raguſa pays tribute both ro the one and the 
other; but is of the Romiſb communion, and 
hath an archhiſhop. The Fenetians have 
two biſhopricks in Dalmatia, which are thoſe 
of Zara and Spalatro. 

DENMARK, is in general. Proteſtants, 
and follow the confeſſion of Auſburg. | 

EGYPT, the chief religion of this coun- 
try is Mabometan, which is follow'd by the 
Moors, Turks and Arabs, The Chriſtian 
Coftes have alſo churches there, and the 

ezus ſynagogues. 

FLORIDA (in America) its natives are 
ſavages and idolaters, adoring the ſun and 
moon, but there are colonies both of Engli 
and Spaniards there, and have introduced 
Chriſtian religion in divers places, + 

FRANCE is now generally of the Reman 
Catholick communion, fince the late king 
Lewis XIV. has revoked the edit of Nan'z, 


\ and prohibited the exerciſe of * Reformed 


Religion. 


GENEVA, the . of this re · 


publick, are generally of the reformed re- 
ligion. 

GERMANY has almoſt as many religions 
as it has princes, ſtates and free cities; but 
the emperor himſelf profeſſes that of the 
Church of Rome; the principal ſets beſides 
are Lutherans, Anabaptiſts and Cabvinſts: but 
the Lutherans are the moſt numerous, and the 
moſt countenanced by authority. 

The Anabaptifts had formerly gained ground 
all over Germany, except Azuſiria and Ba- 
varia, but now there are ſcarce any of ws 

| A 


* 


There are alſo Arme- 
nians, Coftes, and all forts of ſes, who on- 
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leſt, . in places bordering on Holland ; | 


Catviniſm is moſt profeſs'd in the Palatinate 


- in the country of Heſſe, dutchy of Virtem- 
berg, and the Hans towns. 
380, the iſle belongs to the Portugueſe, | 


who have divers churches and monaſteries in 
it, and the archbiſhop of this iſland hath un- 
der him all the biſhops of the Eaft- Indies. 


And here the inquiſition ſeverely exerciſes its 


authority over thoſe they call apoſtates. 
6OLCONDA (in India) the king himſelf 
follows the religion of the Perſians, but the 
people are idolaters, DIE SL 
GUINEA (in Africa) the inhabitants of 
this country worſhip idols; but the Engliſb, 
Dutch and Danes, poſſeſs ſeveral places on the 
coaſt, and the Portugueſe have habitations 
in the country, where they endeavour to in- 


troduce Chriſtiantity : the Negroes mix ſome |' 


ceremonies of Ma bometani ſin with their ido- 
latry ; ſo do the inhabitants of Zaara and 
Bildegulderid obſerve the Ma bometan religion; 
but that of the natives of Nudbia, is a mixture 
of the Chriſtian ceremonies, with thoſe of 
Judaiſm and Mabometa niſm ; the Abyſſines 
are the pureſt of all the Zaftern Chriſtians; as 


for Manomotapa, the ancient religion of that 


is heatheniſm idolatry ; but Chriſtianity has 
been eſtabliſhed in divers places of it by the 
eſuits. ; $1492 . 
HOLLAND, in all the dominion of the 
ſtates, the reformed religion according to the 
mode of Jobn Calvin is uppermoſt; but there 
are many Anabaptiſls, Lutherans, Remon- 
frants, ſuffered to be there, and alſo the 
Lutherans, are petmitted to build churches ; 
and the Anabaptiſt: have alſo theirs ; there 
are alſo a confiderable number of Je, who 
have a ſynagogue at Amſterdam and Retterdam ; 
lkewiſe Papifts, but they are not ſuffered the 
publick exerciſe of their religion. 
HUNGARY, is inhabited partly by Ro- 
man Catholicks, and partly by Lutberans. 
JAPAN (in India) idolatry reigns here 
ſince the perſecution of Tarcoſama, who 
reigned there in 1630, and tho' the Chri/tians 
_ formerly, they have at preſent no church 
there, ey 
INDIA, the empire of tlie Mogul, is ſub- 
jet to a Mahometan prince of the ſect of Ali, 
which is that of Pera; but there are many 
idolaters in his dominions. There are alſo 
Abyſfines, Jews and Catholicks, for every 
nation there enjoys the free exerciſe of its 
religion. | 
Divers kingdoms in the Peninſula of Indus, 
on this ſide the gulph of Bengala, the inha- 
bitants of which are almoſt all idolaters, but 
Armenians, Banians or Indian Priefis, Jews 
and Meors, are ſuffered to live there, accord- 
ing to there ſeveral religions ; beſides Arabs, 
Avyſſines and Perſians, who partly follow the 
Chriſtian religion, and that of the doors 
or Mabometans. 4 . 
The main land ef INDIA beyond the 
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Ganges, is poſſeſs'd by divers idolatrous 
princes; the Peninſula of the ſame Indus, on 
the eaſt ſide of the gulph, is alſo a country 
where they worſhip idols and falſe gods. a 
ITALY, the inquiſition ſuffers: not here, 
nor in any of the adjacent iſlands, any of 
[hoſe whom they call Hereticks ; ſince they 
look upon them as rebellious ſubjects againſt 
the pope, the church's pretended head. 5 
But yet they tolerate Jews for particular 
reaſons ; but they are made to pay tribute to 
the pope, for that liberty they enjoy in the 
eccleſiaſtical ftate. BE” 1 
MADAGASCAR, the . of this 
iſland believe there is one God, creator of 
Heaven and earth, but they alſo worſhip an 
evil ſpirit; tho” the French who inhabit there 
3 endeavour to introduce Chriſtarity among 
em. o | | | 
MALACCA is dependant upon the king of 
Siam, who here permits the exerciſe of all 
religions, and teſtifies a particular efteem for 
that of the Chriſtians, but the grateſt part of 
it belongs to the Dutch, who, grant liberty 
of conſcience to merchants of divers religions, 
who live and trade there. 5 
MALTA, there is no reli permitted 
Day iſland, but that of the Church of 
ome. ; 3 f 
MEXICO or New Spain, is well ſtored 
with Roman Catholicks, where there is an 
archbiſhop and divers biſhops ; the Spaniards 
are alſo maſters of New Caſtile d'Or, where 
the Roman Catholick religion has been intro- 
duced by them; but the mountaineers of this 
country are fill Idolaters, adoring the ſun 
and moon as the principal divinities, ſuppo- 
ſiag one to be the huſband, and the other the 
wife. | . 
The MUSCOVITES follow the religion 
of the Greek church, although they have a 
Patriarch of Muſcovy, yet they acknowledge 
the church. of Conſtantinople, The Morduorg, 
who inhadit the frontiers of Muſcouy, cir- 
cumciſe after the manner of the Jets and 
Turks, tho? they are not of their re'igions 3 
they are neither profeſs*d Chriſtians nor Ido- 
laters, but live according to the laws of na. 
ture, and worſhip one God, the Creator of 
the world, to whom they offer the firſt fruits 
of all they gather, by caſting them up towards 
Heaven. 1 
NARSINGA (in India) here the people 
practiſe the ſame ſuperſtitions as they do at 
Calicut, and the country is full of Pagads or 
temples, built in honour of their Dæmons. 
NET HERLANDS, in thoſe parts that are 
under the government of France and Spain, 
there is no other religion tolerated but that of 
the Roman Catholick ; and if there be any 
Catvinifts and Lutherans there, they do not 
diſcover themſelves. ; i 
PEGU (in Iadia) the people of this king- 
dom are ſo obſtinately bent upon Idolatry, that 


all the attempts hitherto to bring the Chriſtian 
; : religion 
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religion into the country have been in vain, | 

- PERSIA; in this empire the Mabometan 
. prevails, according to the ſect of Ali, 
which is different from that of Abubster, 
Omar and whom the Turks prefer be- 
fore that of Al; but the Perfiant allow full 
Hberty of conſcience to all ſtrangers, ſo that 
there are Roman Catbolicks, Armenians, Neſ- 
forians and Sabeant 5 Fews, and Banians, or 
Ind:en priefts, and other Idolaters, 

PERU (in America) belongs to the king of 

in, there the Roman Catholick religion is 
eftabliſhed by the Spaniards, who have an 
archbiſhoptick at Lima, and divers biſhopricks 
in other provinces j and. Idolatry remains but 
among very few of the ſavages. 

The PHILIPPINE J[flands belong to the 
king of Spain, who gives liberty of conſcience 
to all thoſe of the country that are Idolaters, 
and to divers Indians and Chineſe. 

The iſtands' of Sonda, call'd Java and Su- 
mMatra; are inhabited by people addicted to the 
worſhip of idols; there are alſo Mabometans 

and'C riftians. ö 
The Hollander are very potent in the iſle 
of Java, where the Dutch poſſeſs Batavia. 

5 LAND, this kingdom is of the Reni/b 

religion, tho' there are many Proteſtants in 
it, eſpecially in lower Poland, about Lublin, 

- Pruſha and Livenia, towards the Baltick. 


In the provinces that border upon Moravia, 


and Silefia, and thoſe that advance 
towards the ſouth and the Levant, they for 
- the moſt part follow the Greek church. 
_ _ REGUSA, this republick belonging to 
Dalmatia; pays tribute both to the Tarks and 
Venetians; but is of the popith religion, and 
hath an archbiſhop. ; 
SARDINIA profeſſes the Romiſb religion, 
and uſes the inquiſition | 
SCOTLAND is of the Proteſtant religion, 


| bat differs from England, in that the eſta- 


bliſh*d religion of Scor/and is Preſbyterian, and 
that of England epiſcopal. | 
SPAIN, there are none but Reman Catbo. 
Ticks in this kingdom, or at leaſt known to 
be otherwiſe, the inquifition being there put 
in execution, and they ſuffer neither Moors 
nor to be there. i 
SICILY profeiſes the Roman Catbolicks re- 
Igion, and alſo makes uſe of the inquiſition. 
SWEDEN follows the confeſſion of Avg /- 
Burg ; in all the territories of the King of 
Great- Britain the Reformed religion is eſta- 
SWITZERLAND confifts of 13 cantons, 
of which five are Remanifts, viz. Uri, Seitz, 
Underewald, Lucern and Zug; the canton of 
Solurn is almoſt all Catholicks ; | Zarich, 
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Valtoline are all Romon Catbolicks. | 
TARTARY is ſubject to divers princer ; 
the moſt potent of which is the great Chan. 
Some of theſe Joon are Mabometant, others 
Pagans and Iddlaters; there are alſo Neftorians 
and Jeu; but theſe laſt obſerve but little of 
the law of Moſes.” * e e 
Crim TARTARY profeſſes Mabometani ſm, 
but have ſome Fervs and Roman Catholichs a- 
mong them, who are tolerated the exerciſe o 
their religion, paying tribute for it. 
TRANSYLVANIA is filled with all forts 
of religions, but that of the church of Rome is 
leaſt in requeſt. 3 
TURK V, che Mabometan religion reigns 
there; but the Grand Signior ſuffers Chr iſian: 
and Jecus in divers places. There are great 
numbers of Cbriſtian Greeks, and they have 
a patriarch at Cenflantinople, whoſe juriſdic- 
tion extends as far as Natolia, ' | 
VENICE, the inhabitants of this republick 
are generally Roman -Catbolicks, and have - 
od Favs! * 
RGINIA' is poſſeſſed by the Egli, 
ho are of the Proteſtant religion, but 5 
tives believe there are divers gods of different 
orders, Who depend upon one chief called 
 Keuvos, who is their ſovereign, and he has 
been ſo from eternity; they eſteem the ſun, 
moon and ſtars to be demi-gods. 
A RELVGIOUS Man ( Hierogly,) wis 
preſented by à lion running from a' cock; 
alſo by a palm · tree, the root whereof is un- 
pleaſant to look upon, but the fruit and 
branches are pleaſant, both to the eye, and to 
the taſte. 3 1 | 
An Enemy to RELIGION (Hierogly.) was 
repreſented by an aſs, s Ky 
RELI'GIOUSNESS, a religious diſpoſition, 
piety. _ | Mt 
'To RELINQUISH (relinquo, L.) T. To 
forſake ; to abandon z to leave; todefert 
The habitation there was utterly relinguiſped. 
| bot, 


be L Wb 
* IJ 


. 
ci 5 * 


The Zngliſh colonies grew poor and weak, 


| though the Engliſb lords grew rich and migh- 


ty; for they placed Jriſb tenants upon the 
lands relinguiſped by the Enghſp, Davis. 
2. To quit, to releaſe, to give up. 
The ground of God's ſole property In any 
thing is, the return of it made by man to 
God, by which act he relinguiſbet and delivers 
2 to Fare all his right to the uſe of that 
thing which had been freely granted him by 
God. . South's Jermann. Wh | 
3. To forbear, to depart from. i 
In caſe it may be proved, that amongſt the 


Bears, Bale and pants, ee are either | number of rites and orders common unte 


Zuingliaus or Catvinifts ; Friburg, Claris and 
Apenzeel are partly Romaniſis and partly Cal- 
winifis, Their allies the YVaudors are partly 
Sugliam ; the country of the Griſors FEY 


both, there are particulars, the uſe whereof 
is utterly unlswful, in regard of ſome ſpecial 
bad and noiſome quality; there is no doubt 


but we ought to relinguifh ſuch rites and on 
; ; Ch * hy 1. I Lot 95 


i 


* 


th . 00 „iv. 17. 
2 er Rast, the 8 


mind. 


recollects itſelf, or calls a 


te ſecond Su 


* SLING B's PI 
n e fi "me — 


5 che plzets ate 


[tas two titles in 


ri ill of exchange, . 


(6 25 js, where a m 
is. ſeiſed — 3 
latter, and that Proving defectise, he 


Aal 


a perſon finds biniſeif a gebtot in open the wijtted or reſtored” to the former more anden. 


— 
RELIQU 
dead that remained after the burning of their 


- end-which religiouſly kept | 
in wn, and hens Ta — 2 


B isüalTNss. the being well 


taſted, 
RELUCT/ANCY Socks L.) 
a Wr or 


3 
Ari ing aßainſt, unw llingneſs, 
\ RELUCTANT (alan, 15 ait 


remark 


RE-MAR/RYING, the marrying again, 


or a ſecond time, 


REMED/FABLENESS, e capableneſs of be- | 
ing remedied, 


REMED/TLESNESS (of irremediable, F.) 


uncapableneſv of being remedied. 

A REMEDY. (reriedium, L. remede, F.) 
phyfick, medicine; alſo cure, help, eaſe, 
comfort; alſo means for the redreſs of difor- | 
ders or miſchief ; alſo a ſhift in misfortunes. 

REMEM'BRANCE ( #emembranca, Ital. 
of rememorure, L.) is when the idea of ſome- 


title, 
Ii, els bes arid beser of the | 


REMARK ABLENESS, worthineſs. of 


77 5 


REMONSTRANTS, aparty.of Chriftians 
in Holland, called alſo. Arminians, e ” 

nated” from a writing they called a Remon- 

ance, which they preſented to the ſtates of 
alan in in the yet 1609, wherein they e- 
duced their doftrines to theſe five articles,” © 
1. That God in election and reprobation 
had regard on the one fide to faith and perſe- 
verance, and on tlie other fide to incredulity 
. impenitence.. 
2.9 at Feſus Chrif died for all web aith-- K 
out exception, 


, t Gr neceſſary for 
e the 1 
—— Hoek 


4- That yer it 
manner. 1 

5. That before. „ eee that the regene - 
rate cannot totally fall away, this queſtion | 
ought to be more accurately examined. 

REMON'STRATED (of 74 and mona. 
tus, L.) ſhewed by reaſon and inflances, Cc. 

- REMO'RA T the ſhip- halter. A mall 

| REMELIGOF fiſh called a Sea-Lampry” 
or Suck fone; of which the ancient had an 


oy 


thing formerly Known recurs again. to the | opinion, that, by flicking to the keel of a ſhip 


mind, without rhe operation of the external 
45 on the external ſenſory z remembering, 


"REMEM'BRANCERS {ef the Exche- 
7 officers or clerks in that office, as 
fin king, the lord 'treafurer, and of the 
firſt»fruits. : | 


To REMIND! (of re and mind) to put in 


| 


REMINIS'CENCE 6 ar L.) 

 REMINIS'CENCY | faculty or 
power of remembering or e to mind: 
that power of the boa mind, whereby it 
in 5 ideas or 
notions which it bad really forgot: and in 
this it differs from memory, which is a trea · 


ſoring up thinigs'in the mind, and retaining | 


them there without fi ting them. 
REMINIS'CERE, an aficient name for 
in Lent, being ſo. called 
from the firſt word of the beginning of the maſs 
for that day reminiſcere miſerationum tuarum. 
REMISSINESS (of remis, F. ron * 0 
ſlackneſs, Ka ro careleſneſs. 
REMITTANCE, forgiveneſs. _ 


REMIT'TANCE (with Bankers) a due | 


or fee allowed both for their wages, the tale | 
2 money, and the different value of | 
ies where the money is pad. 
— (in Commerce) | 

_ REMITYF: aer tura of 2 


<< 


1 it would ſtop its conrſe. And thence Rr 


is taken for any delay, ſtop, let, hindrance, F. 

REMORSELESS 2 remords, F. of re- 
-and 22 L.) 75 . Sar.) without 
check, or 1 
REMO ESS cr, L.) the bee. 
ing far from. 

REMOVE ABLENESS, liableneſs to be 
| removed, . 

A REMO'VE, 2- moving, changing of 
place or abode, 

REMPHAN, was deified by the Zewprions,- 
for his great care of the country, and was re- 
preſented by a Star, which probably was the 

ſtar of the god Remphan, mentioned in tha 
po of the apoſtles, 

This ftar ſeema to be Saturn, ber in an 
| Egyptian alphabet, where the names of the 
pr r Se _— ſtands thus 

HAN. Was worſhipped 
the Iſraelites; ſome take it to be ang 
others Alon. Remphis was a king of 
Egypt, who liv'd about Feced's time, and 

might probably be that Pharaoh 285 was fo 
kind to Joſeph. 

REMP I (in 1. LO 
filled vp, ral was that all the 
baer up ee DD 
piece of another — ED 
re- only a. border of Tp 


| 
Fr 314 : 


R. E 
: 2 chief about the i 2 45 10 
RE MULUs (with . 18.58 

of e ribs which Join with eee 


2 turning joints of the back- bone. * 
= "REMUNERABLE, capable of belng 1e. 


warded. 
RN REMU!RIA FIR the, he k oma nt feaſtt 
ijnſtitutes in honour "off Remus brother of | 


Romulus. 

RE'NAL Glandules (with Anat.) two flat 
and ſoſt glands about the'thickneſs of a nut, | 
above the reins on each fide: © 


RENAS|CENT (nf, L.) e 


up, or being born again. 
RENASCIBLENESS endſ&biltras, I.) 
the power or'capableneſs o being born again, 
of renewing, or regeneration, 
A RENCOUN'TER (rencoutre, F.) an en- 
counter of two little bodies or patties o forces; 3 
an; accidental meeting, an unexpected adven- 


ture, as when two perſons fall out and ficht! 


on the ſpot, without” haying premeditated 
the + e fog thus it is e ok 
- Dael,” on 


RENCON TRE/, (in Ber.) 
or | a” Rencontye, denotes that 
the face of a beaſt ſtands right 
forward, as if it came to meet 
the perſon before, it, as in the 


figure 

To REN'DER {with Blilders,) See to 
Purger. 

To RENDER 6 Tate) a term 0 i in 
lerying a fine! ne is either fingle where 
nothing is antes! or with render, whereby 
ſomething is rendered back again by the cog- 
niſee to the coghifor ; or double, which con- 
tains a- gtant or render back again of ſome 
rent, common, or other thing out of the land 
itfelf to the cognifor, © * ws 

RENDI'TION, a rendering. 

*RENFTENCY (of renten, I. T a t 
or ſtriving againſt, 
 RENITENCY (in PÞ//c phy) 


ſiſtency or force that is in fo 


that re- 
bodies, by 


which" they refit the impulſe of other bo- 
dies, or re- act as much as they are aCted upon. 
RENNET, the maw of a calf, commonly 


uſed for turning mille, in making curds for 
cheeſe, Ce. 

T0 RENOVATE! (#erevare, L.) to 
renew. 


' RENOWN (renommes, F.) kane, cele- 


wa praiſe as if en 


Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Ot v ge fo i 1 have heard renown. 
1 N 

Tis of more renn 


To make a | rivet, than to build a town, | 


Halle. 4 


Nor envy w 


| 


11 122 Nox. 


3 


| 


' Shakeſpear, | 


D474 J nhl 2 N ; 9 N LR * 8 
3 id e 
N 


e ation does thy figle 7 a. 5 | 
Gentle or ſharp according to 273 c 11, 


Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties —— 


A bard, whom büßen paſhbruls renown, 
Juſt writes, to make 


Pepe. 4 
' RENOWNED; famous, clebr . ems 
1 famed. 1 
Theſe were the Come of the c 
tion, princes of f.the tribes, - Heads of * 
ſands. Nund. l. 16. 
Of all the cities in Nomdliad lands, | 


The chief and moſt renoxwn'd Ravenna ftands, 


Dryden, 
E famouſneſs. 1 
RENT (of penzan, Sax.) torn in pieces, 
REN TABL k, 004 may he rented, 
' RENT/ ERING (of rentaire, F.) in M- 
* the ſewing of two pieces of cloth 
edge to edge without doubling them, ſo chat 


ing up a rent or hole made in fag drefling or 
brepulag of cloth. 

RENUEN'TES (Anatomy). a pair of mu- 
ſcles of the head, ſo named, as being anta- 
goniſts to the Annuentes ; 5 their uſe is to throw 
the head backwards with an air of refuſal. 

RENVERSE (in Her.) de- 
notes any thing ſet with the 
head downwards, as Cbæuron 
ren verſe, is a cheyron with _ 
the Point downwards, or when 
a a beaſt is laid on its back, > - 
as in the figure. 

'RE-OR 
ferring orders a ſecond time, 

REP- Silver (O Rec.) money anciently 

nid by ſervile tenants to their lord, to be 
quit of the ſervice of reaping his corn. | 

To REPATR! a Medal, is to clear off the 
ruſt, to render it clean, and as. perſect as it 


ma 
; NL Alg, AL x that may be repaired or 


mended. 

REPAN'DOUSNESS (of repanditas, L.) 
bentneſs or bowingneſs backward. _ 

To REPART (with Horſemen) is to put a 
Horſe on, or to make him part the ſecond, 


time. 
1 (repartie, F.) a ready, 
REPARTY? $ ſmart, reply, [eſpecially 
in matters of wit, humour, ot raillery, 
"A REPEAT! (in Muſick) a character 


5 that what was laſt play "4 or. "es 


Typ great renown, or grudge hy nee 
Dryae 


/ + F - 


- 


. 


| muſt be gone over again. f 
RE PEEK (at the gam 
ke and ee ml Fee a 


Te e flier, ere . e, B. 
W ſolemn ſilence ſtand, 12 2 17 5 + n 


Anh mote Rong; . 
. — "If ik 


his barrennel appear. 0 


Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts. 


the ſeam is ſcarcely to be ſeen; alſo, the ſew- 


PIN ATrIoN, — 1 2 of con - 


— 


* i 
: van d .when ABA or 
E by kings, 32 45 ruff before. 
lays a card, 
Abril Potber (in n 2 ber, 


= wer or faculty reſiding in the minute 
f 
mutually fly from each other. 


3 of a ſinner to. od, by Weg 5 76 


— 
Fl 


the natyxal bodies, , whereby * 


EPENT (with Her. Writ.) cxeeping- - 
- REPENTA (with Divines) fuch, a 


5s not only heartily forry for the evil he 
done, ard reſblied 25 ſorſake it but actu Rn 
begins to renounce it, and to 90 his dut: 6 \ 
cording to tlie utmoſt of His ability, with a 
28 purpoſe to continue a faith ul ſervant 
of God unto the gad of his life,” © 94 qr} 
" REPEN'TANT, repenting, Þ, X 
REPERCUS'SION (in Myfict)'a frequent. 
repetition of the ſame ſounds, 
REPERCUSSIVENESS (of reprruſrons, 
L.) beatihg back or rebounding quality: 
A REF ERTORY (refertorium, L. va book 
into which things are. methodically entered, | 
in order to the more ready finding of them 3 
alſo 2 place where, e are ir, 9 5ps 
ſo as to he saſily fau pd, 
REPETITION 12 * a riterating 
er playing over again of the ſame part of 
compoſition, whether it be a whole c, 
part of a ftrajr or, double ſtrains... - | 
REPETITION ON (with-Rber:) ig when the 
perſon thinks his firſt expreſſion, not well un- 
derſtood, and is ſollicitous'to make his hearers 
know what he means, and Ae or Ne 
in another w 
Ar low, a planting again or 
the ſecond. time, 
To REPLEAD' (or rnd plaider, F.) to 
Le again to that which Wann 7 
re. 
E the re pleniſhing... 
Ws ESS (repletiog L. ] fulneſs. 
* REPLE/ (in Canon Lan) is Where 


the revenue. i A "benefice is ſufficient tor fill 


or occupy the whole right or title 5 the . 
duate who holds it. 

RE!/POLON (with Horſemen). is a demi. | 
volt, the croup incloſed at five times. 
Je REPOSE! one's ſelf (er, F.) bs take 
one's reſt, 

REPREHEN'SIBLENESS (of fiken. 
bilis, L.) reproveablenels, + 

REPRESENTA'T ION. (in the — 
is the exhibition of hp action © of a theatrica 
piece, including the * machines, 1 | 
tations, fc. 

A REPRES'SION, a reſtraining, G . 
_ REPRES/SIVE (reprefſus, L.) of a re- 
ſtraining nature gr quality. 

REPRISE (with Horſemen) i; 4 leon re- 
peated, or à manage recomm. 

REPRIZE (in Sea Commerce). 5 merchant 
hip, which having been taken by a cor ſair 
or priyateer, Cc, is retaken or recovered by a 


i tweets Eon Kot 


3-0 3422 27 i - 4 ? 
| 3B F 3 | * * 
25 f Re. * * 7 * if „ ot Bp AT # 2 8 5 * 
F } 1 4 


1 


veſſel ot: the contrary par ty. 


* 4s r * s 2 I 
Makes r w 7 
— * * 
5 Ws 3 * = 
os. hu 
7 2 


„ 


ArrRO AC ARLENESG 2 
F.) capableneſs, Mt. of being feprbached. 

REPROACH/FULNESS (of '7proche, F. 
and 3 Dave) a dualer or 


er en ms. n L.) the 


| ate of a reprobste; wickedneſs, impiety. 
n (of r an, 


L.) liableneſs to be repro — 
EP'TILE e L) a creeping ching 
| that. reſts upon one part of the belly, while 
it advances the other forward, as an earths. 
ee: Make, Sc. 
REPTILES (wich Boran.) thole ents 
which creep either on the earth or on other 


plants, as wanting ſtrength of ſtalk to ſoftain 
-- } themſelves. | 


: + REPU/DIABLE, thab may be put avray 


or divorced,” 

A REP DIATE (rebudiata, L:) 4 di- 
| vorced woman, one put away. 
= REPUG/'NANTNESS: (repugnantia, L.) 
N 3 contrary nature or quality. 

RETULS/E (with Philoſ.) otherwiſe eal- 
led reaction. It is one of the laws of nature, 
that repulſe or reaction is always equal to im- 
pulſe or action; that is, the action of two. 
bodies one upon another is always equal one 
with another, or that the ſame' force that 
ſtrikes upon another, is returned back by that 
other on it, and the forces are impreſſed with 
directions directly contrary. In all blows 


and ſtrokes the thing ſtrack (as ſuppoſe with 
a hammer on an anvil) the anvil ftrikes the 


hammer with equal foice. If one body preis 
or draw another, it is juſt as much preſſed or 
1 drawn by thats t. 

REPULSION, a beating or driving back. 


wards, a repulſe,, 


REPUL/SORY- (repulſerius, 1.) ft to re- 
| ee, or pull bac, 
REPUR'GED: (repurgatus, L 3 purged a- 


— TABLENESS (of reputatio, we) 
725 4 of good repute. 
REU "TO Accounted, eſteemed, looked. 


upon. 
N RE tbe Bend (with ien 


| is. when: having run it down the night before, 


they ſeek it again the next morning with- the 


bloodhound, Ce. 


REQUEST T (in Law) a een ten r 
—— made to a prince or court of juſtice, 


relief in. ſome caſes wherein che m- | 


mon law granted no immediate redreſs. 

Court of REQUESTS, an Cs ome af 
equity, inſtitutec in the time of Henry VII. 
of the like nature with that of chancery, 
chiefly for the relief of petitioners, who in 
conſcionable caſes” ſhould addreſs themſelves 
by way of petition to his majeſty. ' 

REQUIRE'MENT, - the thirg "Tequired , 
alſo a requiring. 

RE/QUISITNESS, "neceſſarinels, Se. 


8 fta To 


. 
— 


* 
3 —— — _ 
= LU 


7 RESALUTE ( ie, 1. to falute 


ae (in Heraldry) 2s a croſs 
- == þ pray) = yrs + as 
it Were, to another "or 
one croſs placed upon another, 
£2 or a flenderer.. croſs charged | 
= upon the firſt,. as in the figure. 
NST (in en Lato] an admit- 
"tance of plea, though the controverſy be only | 
between two. , 

RESCOUS 2 Law, In when. A cen, 0 
training cattle for damage done in his grou 
drives 1 in the highway towards che 
pound, and they get into the owner's houſe, 
and he refuſes to deliver thetn upon demand; 
te that detains them is ſaid to bea Rams if 


„ . 

RESCOUS-in Fuck, is a. taGftance againſt 
lawful authority, as by a violent taking a- 
0% or; procuring the eſcape” of one RL is 

rreſted. 


*RESCRIPT, an anſwer den vered by an 
emperor or a pope, when conſulted by Parti- 
cular perſons on ſome difficult queſtion or 

t of law, to ſerve as a deciſion thereof. 

RESEISER (in Law) a taking again of 
Jands into the king's hands, for which an 

er le main was formerly miſuſed. 

RESERCEDE! (in Heraldry) u term uſed | 
_ a croſs.moline voided, 


RESERVATION Mentol, a eee | 


which ſtrictiy taken, and according to the 
natural import of the terms, is falſe ; but is 
qualified with ſomething ee in the a 
becomes true. 

RESERVATION (in Converſation). re- 


ſervedneſs, that diſtance and ſtate; 525 la- 


dies obſerre towards thoſe that court them. 
To RESERVE (in Lew) ſometimes ſig - 


.Difies to except, as when a man lets his houſe, | 


but reſerves one room for his own uſe. | 

RESERVE! (AAilit. Af.) is à body of 
troops ſometimes drawn, out of 17 army, 
and encamped by themſelves "we a line behind 
the other two lines. 

RE'SIANT, a perſon that 184657 dwells 
10 a certain place. 

RES'IDENT (ant. Cuſting) a tenant who | 
was obliged to rehde on his lord's' 12 and 
not to depart from it. 

A RESIDEN'/TIARY, &@a Caen, a len 
inſtalled to the privileges and profits 0 of a re- 
_ 

o RESIGN (refigner F. refigno, E/ 
1. To give up a claim or poſſeſſion. of , 
T'll to the Kiüg, and Ggnify to . 
That thus I have 8 to you my charge. 
Sbaleſp. 
Phbœbus reſigns her darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the God of love. Db 
Ev'ry Iſmena would rin her breaſt ; 
And ey” 7 dear Es War be 715 E 
Prier . 
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he To yield vp · 


Whoever 
from the root of deceit in chemſelve, or * 


CE Rs 


* - 

them above the 1 rj, de ci an 

within the line of yyl e 
ms 


95 at ore e * that we dhould 
lr: up aral jo bhs 1 


Happy the man, | that Kudles hature's laws, 
His mind poſſeſſing in à quiet fate, 
Fearleſs of fortune, and gs 9 


| RESILTENTNESS (of rollin, * re- 
bounding quality, | 5 


1 


RESIHN or Refs, (with. | clan) 18 a 
= and ily liquor, iſſuing 1772 1 1 own 
or elſe Jet out by cutting off any tree 


: nl #lfo an artificial rofl. <hywically 
prepared, and drawn from a y plant of dtug, 


Line abounds OP refinous pat Icles, as Rejin 
1%: F {ge eB 
INOUSNESS (of refinoſur,. L, ref 


eur, F.) refinous or rofiny quality... . 
RESIPIS'CENCE ( ene, L.) a be⸗ 
44 wiſe a ob; perk ; a changing one's ming from 
the  refle&tion which a perſon 
A open bis bad conduct; Which leads 
him to reformation, repentance and amend- 
ment of life. 
RESIST'ENCE (refiftentia;. þ 4 ,) the act of 


| refiſting or withſtandin 


RESISTENCE {in Shiny N teſiſting force, 
any force Which acts contrar to another, fo 
as to defiroy or diminiſh its e 
perty of ſolid bodies which refiſts 
whatſoever comes againſt them. 

RESOL'VABLENESS (of reſeſubilis, L.) 
capableneſt of being reſolved. 

RESOLU'TION 25 „ 
| rating the parts of mixt bod 
a a Siflolvitg ingredient. 

-RESOEUTION (in nit the reduc- 
tion into its original or natural ſtate, by 2 
diſfolution or ſeparation of its aggregated parts. 

RESOLUTION (with Zagrcians) a branch 
of method, called alfo rain, : 

RESOLUTION” (with Mathem.) is an 
orderly enumeration of the ſeveral things to 
be done, to obtain what i is required by a pro- 
blem. 

RESOLUTION (i in Muſick) is when a 
canto or perpetual fugue is not written all on 
the ſame line, or in one part; but all the 
voices that are to follow the Gui, ide, are writ- 
ten ſeparately, Ge. 

'RESOLUTION (in Medicine) the cotion 


$ and oppoſes 


by means of 


| of "the crude matter of a ang, . 


" ; A r 
; R 


ſhall mes chelr Wee Uible | 


ect; that pro- 


) a ſepa- | 
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t, or of its 


the natual ſtrength of the 
of reme- 


own accord, or by the application af reme- 
4 dE at 4 ang 4% 1 
RE SONANCE, a reſounding, an echo. f 


© *RESPECT'FULNESS (of reſpefeax, F. body 


r Co era E 

ence of Homage (in d Rec.) the 
forbearance of the homage due from a vaſſal 
or tenant holding by homage ariſiog from 
knights ſervice, which is thereby likewiſe 

RESPLEN'DEN TNESS (of reſplendeſeen- 
tia, L.) reſplehdency, a great luſtre of bright- - 


nels, ae 1 22 2 . 
RESPOH ENT (in /Commen Law) one 
who undertakes to anſwer for another; or 
binds himſelf as ſecurity =, the beha - 
viour of another; or another n who ex- 
A declares the cauſe of « party who is 
abſent. | | 
RESPON'SIBLENESS (of 1 N F.) 
capubleneſs of anſwering demands. 
| RESPONSORY' (reſponſorius, L.) anſwer- 


RES'SAULT (in Archice#.). the effects of 
a body, which either projects or finks, i. . 
ſtands either more out or more in than ano- 


ther, ſo as to he out of the line or level, as | w 


a ſocle, entablature, cornice,” Qc. upon an 
avant corps, arriere corps, or the like, F. 
RESSORT (in Law) its common mean - 
ing is the ſpring or force of elaſticity, whence 
it is uſed for a juriſdiction and the extent or 
diſtrict thereof ; alſo a court or tribunal where 
appeals are jWged, as the houſe of lords judge 
en dernier A ; it ia alſo uſed for a writ of 
tail or couſenage, in the ſame ſenſe as deſcent 
in a writ of * | | 
RESSOURCE (prob. of reſendre, F. to 
reſolve) a means 8 itſelf afreſh; | 
the means or foundation of a man's recover- 
ing himſelf from his fall or ruin z or an af- 
ter game for repairing his damages, F. % 
REST (in Phyficks) is the continuance of a 
body in the ſame place ; or it is its continual 
application and contiguity. to the ſame. parts 
of the ambient and contiguous. bodies, It is 
an axiom in philoſophy, that Matter is in- 
different as to Re or Motion. | 
law of nature, that every body perſeyeres- in 
its ſtate _ either of Ref or uniform Metion ; 
99572 ſo far as it is diſturbed by external 
Cauies, : he: 77 5 3 
REST, is either abſolute or relative. 
Sir Iſaac. Newton defines true or abſolute 
Re to be the continuance of a body. in the 
an part of abſolute and immoveadle ſpace. 
Relative REST, to be the continuance of 
« 5 in the ſame part of relative ſpace. 
Thus'in a ſhip under fail, relative Reft is 
the continuance of a body in the ſame region 
of the ſhip, or the ſame part of its cavity. 
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in the ſame part of univerſal ſpace, 
the ſhip with its cavity 


* 
o 


relative at ret in the ſhip, will really 
and abſolutely move, and that with that velo- 
city whete with the veſſel moves: but if the 
earth do likewiſe move, there will then ariſe 
a real and abſolute motion of the body at , 
partly from the real motion'of the earth in 
abſolute ſpace z and partly from the relative 
motion of the ſhip on the ſea. : 


partly from the real motion of | the earth in 
immoveable ſpace; and-partly from the rela- 


Thus if that part of the earth, where 
the ſhip is moved eaſtward, with à velocity 
of 100 10 parts; and the veſſel be carried by 
the winds weſtward 10 parts, and at the ſame 
time a ſeaman on board walk with a velocity 
1 part: the ſeaman will be moved really and 
abſolutely in immoveable- ſpace eaſtward, 
with 10001 parts of velocity ; and relatively 
on the. cert with 9 parts of velocity weſt- 
RE'STITUTED Medab (with Antigzaries) 
are ſuch” medals as were truck by the em pe- 
rors, to renew or retrieve the memory of 
their predeceſſors. ' . e eee 
RESTITUTIO NE ten peralium (in Law) 
a writ which lies where a man is elected and 
confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe, for the recove- 
ry of the temporalities or barony of the ſaid 
RESTORATIVENESS (of 7e/torativam, 
L.) a reftoring quality. + + | 
ESTORA'TION, a reſtoring a thing to 
the good ſtate it was in before. 
RESTRICT/IVENESS 2 a reftringent 
RESTRIN'GENTNESS 5 quality. 
SULT'ANCE (of refultans, L.] a re- 
. T - 
"RESULT! (reſultus, L.) what is gathered 
yi conference, meditation, diſcourſe, or 
the like. 5 „ G4 03495 3 
 RESUMP!/TION (with Schoolmen) a ſum - 
mary repetition or running over of an argu- 
ment, or of the ſubſtance of it, in order to 
a refutation of it. | 535 
RESUMPTION (in Legict) the reduction 
of ſome figurative or quaint propoſition to a 
more intelligent and ſignificant one. As the 
Meadows fmile, i. e. they look pleaſant. 
A'RESUMPTIVE (in Pharmacy) an un- 
guent for; recruiting and reſtoring languiſhing 
conſtitutions. . : 
dude RESURREC'TION (Hieroglyphically) 
was repreſented by a Phenix, that riſeth out 
of its aſhes, when it bath been conſumed by 


beams, as-is reporten. 


True ox abſolute REST, is its continvance | 
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RETAIL“ 


contents are all 
contained. : 411 HINA SEAT 
Hence, if the earth be really at Ref, the 


Lai, if the body be likewiſe relatively | 
|] moved in the ſhip, its real motion will ariſe 


tive motions of the ſhip upon the ſea, and of 


the violence of the fire kindled by the ſun. 


if 
l 
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85 Er- 1 boying in large,” 2 {ling 
ſmaller quantities. 


 _ *RETAILER' (in Heraldry) ber- 
Again, meaning that the heon is Sew 
ed into Rey parts by two lines in re . 


Ker, F. bY ine 4 

To RETAIN! (in Herſemanſoip) 2 term 
uſed of Mares, who eee and Hangs on} 
covering. 
5 RETARDATION (im Nat. Phily 2 
EE the motion or progreſs of a 


iniſhin velocity. 
— — (of WEN leaynerre, 
ang neccan, Sar. to care) careleſneſs, Sc, 
Wen (retention, F. pere Ke 
OE ane retaining. 8 


! "Nowomnin's heart; i Art Te. * | 


| So big to Hola ſo much; 3 they lack retention, 
' Shakeſpeare. | 
A Sonar retention of cuſtom is as bad as 
an innovation; and they that reverence top. 
much old things, are but 2 ſcorn to the new. 
; on's Nat, Hit. 
2. Retention and retentive faculty is that 
Hate of contraction in the ſolid parts, which 
W them hold falt their proper contents. 


ys 
3+ Memory. MN. 

The backward. learner 8 e ano- 
ther way, expatiating his want of docility 
with a deeper and a more rooted retention. 

' South's Sermons. 
| | + Retention is the keeping of thoſe ſimple. 
ideas, which from ht ray or Wee the 
mind hath received. | 
45 Limitation. 
HFlis life 1 gave him, and did A add 

My love without retention or reſtraint z | 

' Althis. 
 Sbakeſpear? 's 7 welfth Night.” 
2 Coftody, conſinement, reſtraint, _ 

I ſent the old and miſerable king 

To ſome rerention and appointed FE 1 

+ Shakeſ. X. Lear. 

'RETENT'IVENESS (of retent tous, L.) 
a retentive faculty. | 

RETIARII (among the Roman) a fre! 
of combatants, who fought with a trident 
or three forked. inftrument in one hand, and 
a net in the other, i in which they endeavoured: 
to entangle their adverſary. © 

RETFCENCY (reticentia, Ls) conceal. 
ment, paſſing. over in Glence, +. 

RETIICENCE (in Rhetor ici) A Ggore 'S 
which the orator makes oblique: mention of 
A thing, in pretending to pals it 4 unmen- 
"Rue 

Tel + (with Aron.) * 1 

RE'TI yance for the exact mea- 
ſuring the quantity of eclipſes. 

RETICUEAR Bedy (Anat.) a „body af. 
veſſels lying nba under the cutiele or 


2 


3 
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It» 


| vate life, privac 
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1 
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(retenue, 8 F. of, retinere 
to FEEL ants or followers of 2 Fa 
of > 25 0 in a journ 

ETIRA Far. if.) a ind of re- 
trenchment made (a the bedy of a baſtion, or 
other work, that is to be diſputed. inch by 
inch, after the firſt defences ar diſmantled, . 

RETIRA'PION: (with Printers) the out- 
| de of a ſheets! as it lies on the preſs, 
RETFREDNESS (of retirement, F.) pri- 


rener benen i its). 2 veſſel. made 
- either of glaſt, earth 
or iron, according to the 
nature of the matter to 
be diſtilled, and the de- 
| gree of fire neceſſary to 
=” perform the operation in 
this e It is ne oſed is diftilling 
on, volatile 8 
A RETORSION, the Forth of an 
argument, F. of L 
RETRANCHE! (in Heraldry) denotes the 
eſcutcheon, is twice cut a-thwart bendyiſe, 
or doubly cut in Bend dexter; and chen it is 
faid to be Tranche & retranche, F. 
| 'RETRATTE, a retiring, retreat, bellen 


F. 
RET RArrE {in Fortif.) See Berme and 
Foreland. 5 

"ARETREAT! (in Maſonry) a little receſs 


| or diminution of the thickneſs of a wall, Ec. 
in proportion as it is raifed, _ 


RETREAT, a'beat of drugg in the even- 
ing, at the firing of a piece called the Warn- 
ing Piece ; at which the deum-major, with all 


| the drums of the battalion, beats round the 


regiment. 

1 RETRENCH'MENT (in Fort ) a ditch 
bordered. with a parapet, and ſecured with 
gabions or bavins, laden with earth: ſome- 
times it is taken for a fimple retirade, made 
on a horn- work or baftion, when it is in- 


| tended to diſpute the ground inch by inch. 


RETRIBU'TION, a handſome preſent, 


| gratuity or acknowledgment, given in lieu of 


a formal ſalary,” or hire, to perſons employed 
in affairs that fall not under the common 
commerce of money. 


avendle; 
W RETRIEVARLENESS, c bis en. 
RETROACTIVE (in Law) a term uſed 
of new laws and ſtatutes, which are faid to 
have no retroaftive'Efen, i. e, no force or 
effect, at to what was done before thei pro- 
Er ation. 

TROGRADA!TION (Afronom ) is 
an apparent motion of the Planets, wherein 
they ſeem'-to' go back ward in the zoclack, 
E ne! a the order or ſocceffion of the 

AS, © 
"RETROGRADATION of ehe Nodes tin 
Arn ) is a motion of the line of the moon's 


—_ f- Kin. 


* 
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nodes, wherein itcontinualy e 
rom 


RETRIE V'ABLE (of retrover, F. ): reco- 


ah A, 
2 FE 
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\ Faftt6 WP, contrary to the order of ufer Term, has ſive returns, in, Qui 
. its Negra Gecula> dena Paſche, fifteen days after Eaſter 1 7 
tion, in che ſpace of nineteen. years after Paſabæ, three weeks after Eafter; Menſe. 
which time either of the nodes having receded | Paſch, the day month after Car; Sin- 
from aby point of the ecliprick, returns to the | gue Paſcbæ, the day five weeks after Euer, 
ſame again 5 1 and Craſtiui Aſcenſionis Domini, the day after 

RETROGRADATION of "the "Sun | Aſcenſion-Day. ST or” 
(Aftron.) is thus; when the ſan” has his de- p _ Trinity-Term, has four returns, wiz. Craf- 
clination greater than the latitude of the place; | tino Trinitatis, the day after Trinity; Ge- 
but either. Northern or Seut bern as the place is ; | fabi: Trinitatis, tight dh alter N fn. | 
the ſun will appear twice upon the ſame | cluſive; Quindena Trinitatis, fifteen: days af- 
point of the compaſs, both before and after- | ter; and Tres Trinitatis, three weeks after. 
noon, to the inhabitants of that place, and : ' Michaelmas- Term, has fix returns, viz. 8 ; 
is therefore ſaid to be retrograde. [ Tres" Michdtlir, three weeks after Michael. | | 

RETROGRADA'TION' (in the higher mas 5 Tenſe Michaelis, the day month after | 
Geom,) is the ſame that is otherwiſe called, | Miebaelmas; Craſtino Animaram, the day af- 
contrary Flefion, I ter All. Souls; Craftino Martini, eight Days 

RETROGRADE (retrogradus, L.) a go- | after incluſive ; and Q»indena Martini, fifteem 
ing backwards, or in a direction, contrary to | dy any Io x 4, In 

RETROGRADE Verſe, the fame as re- franchiſe or mano. 


— 


wn * 
- 


eiprocal verſes, recurrents 3 certain verſes | REVE (in Ane. Cuft.). a duty or impo- = 
which give the ſame words, whether read for- ſition on merchandise either imported or © {f 
wards or backwards; as Signa te, fignd temere | exported... *. | $ 
III  danaacn 1 REVELLLIER (ef reweilleur, FOR y 

RETROGRADE (with Afron.) a planet | The deſire f REVENGE, fay the mora- | 
is ſaid to be ſo, when by its proper motions in | lifts, turns to vice, when it exceeds a moderate | 1 
the zodiack it goes backwards, or contrary to | defence of ourſelves, and our dependants and _ | 
the ſucceſſion of the ſigns, as from the ſecond | concerns, and a juſt affection of our rights a- [ 
degree of Arles to the firſt, and from that to | gainſt the invaders of them. ._ Tr | = 
Piſces. | I REVENUE (Hunting Term) a.meſs of fleſh = 


RE!TROGR ADENESS (of | retrogradus, formed chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms 
L.) the faculty of going backwards. on the heads of deers, Which gnaw the roots 
-RETROGRE 'SSION of Curwes, the | of their horns, and ſo is the occaſion of their 


ws 


ſame with whag#is called contrary reflection, | caſting them. n ; 4 

RETURN Cin Build.) a fide or part which | REVENUE of a Partridge (with Fowlers) i 
falls away from the foreſide of any, ftrait | a new tail of a partridge, growing out after i, 
worker AO Du BE. I. the former is loſt, © 5 


„ 


RE'TURNS of 'a Mine, are the turnings | REVERBERA'TION (in Chi.) is the 
1 and windings of a gallerx. cauſing the flame of a fire to beat back doun 
RETURNS of 4 Trench (in PFertif.) the | on the metal in a furnace. ; its 
ſeveral windings and ook des of atrench, | A REVER/BERATORY (reverberatori- 
drawn in ſome meaſurepatallel to the ſides of | um, L.)] a chymical furnace, built cloſe all 
the place attacked, to prevent being enfiladed, | round, and covered at top, ſo as not to give 
or having the ſhot of the 'enemy ſcour along vent to the heat or flame, but to make it re- 
the length of the line. e e e | turn or beat back to the bottom of tha 
RETURNS 2 (in Lao) certaindays] furnace. 0 
RETURN- DA & in each of the four REV'/ERENCE (reverentia, L.) is an 
terms, peculia rly ſet apart for the ſeveral ſorts humble, awful, and ingenious regard for the 
of proceedings in any cauſe to be determined. diyine nature, proceeding from, a due eſteem 
Every term has four, five or ſix returns, | and love of God, which renders us unwilling 
which are of fix kinds; and thence one of | to do any thing which may argue a contempt. | 
them is repeated in moſt terms, with the | of him, or which may provoke'or offend him. 
name of this or that feſtival, whereunto they | REVEREND (reverendus, L.) a title gi- 
are appropriated, wiz. Craſtino, i. e. the mor- ven to the clergy, Right Reverend, to Biſhops, 
row after the day nominated ; OZabis, the | Moſt Reverend, to Archbiſhops. Ws 
eighth day after inclufively ; Quindeno, the] REV/ERENDNESS (of reverendus, L.) 
fifteenth day after; Tres that day three | a reverend quality. Pt OT 


. er 


$ weeks; Menſe, that day month; and Qzuin- REV ERENTNESS (reverentia, L.) a re- 

%, that day five weeks, I | verent quality, humble behaviour. . 

5 Hilary Term, has four ſuch returns, wiz, | A REVERSE ( 4 Medal) is the back - 

i Ocrabis Hilarii, eight days after Hilary day, | fide, in oppoſition to the head or principal 
two, Undena Hilarii, fifteen days 2 ina | figure. TEL, 


| Purificationis, the day of the Purificationz| To REVERSE (reverſus, 15 Lat te 
N and O#abrs Puriffrattonis, eight days after 1. To turn upũde down, | 
f neluſ ve. | | | * A pyramid 
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ö faults 
* ee ue Hb — W nnn 
donn, balanced by 25. bt 57M 4 bh . 42 EE (reviwiſcers, I.,) to 
2. To oret turn, to ſubvert. N Chy try) | 
Theſe now: controub u wretched people” : fate, 10 n en (in " 


Theſe can divide, and "theſe reverſe the tate: |. po ION (re-union; F.) the aft of re. 
3. To turn back. : ande, or_rejgining,. or clofing together a- 
Michaet's ſword * not 3 gain ; alſo the reconciliation alen b 
Wy with ſwift wheel rever, e my | has been interrupted. 
" REVQCABLENESS. (of revocabilin, L.) 
| Sataii's right Bae 5 "Milton. | "liableneſs to be revoked, repealed, &c. 
* it was in pk eye of his underftand-/| or, who forfakes, the cauſe of his ſovereiga. 
that ſometime an uren ſentence REVOLVING — L.] rolling in 


| mind, conſiderii 
8 0 tive ſhould . prevail, till the ſame autha- u REVOL for he” G 
<= cometry) is the 
rity, 8 ſuch —_— * 3 J of an figure round a fixed line, ag 


ſhould Ke ee - grow, wr 2 2 REVOLUTION (in . ee *¹— — period 


4 


| of a ſtar, p other phz- 
Death, his doom which! | romeras joe cours bo 9 6 
1 ro 0 ele, diack points till it return to 2 ame. 
y Milt, Par. 1. 1 RE VU. 'SION, a plucking away or back, 0 
REVERSED (in Heraldry) turned back, REVULSION Phyſicians). 1 the 
or upſide down. When ley), bears in hie turning a ase fix of ' hyumours from one f 
eſeuteheon another reverſed, it is a mark of | part of jp Face y to. . A neigh- 0 
his having raviſhed a maid or widow, or | bouring PIPE part | 
that He has run away from his ſovereign's | REVUL'S (of repulfious, L. j pulling 1 
-bafiner ; or, when a man's own Eſcutchean is | back or away. tf 
reverſed entirely, it i a mark of his being 24 jb 2 REWARD (of re and- dende, Sax,] 
| compenſe 
REVERS'IBLENESS, raden of de- e 8 or wor- Fr 
ing reverſed; y of being recom th 
REVERSING (in > Me ue. e a teh uſed of the 
_ RENVERASING | * order copulation of Aus = 
of the ports, or the placing er higher part! RHACHIS n PI the ſpin or. h: 
or trek, in the ple of the Baer pur or chine bone of the back. th 
baſe. CER (with Phyjcian) the 
2 REVER'SION (in Rhetorick; a figure | gout in the ſpine, Cc. x 
the ſame that in Greek is called Fpifrophe. 1 ' RHACHVTZ ; (with Anat.) certain | 
REVERSION, à returning or coming RHACHIT/ZEI, 1 muſcles chat lie over en 
back again, Ls REL. | the back - bon ©, an 
REVERSION (in Com. Law) is a © RHADAMAN'THUS (6 all of 2 ty 
bility reſerved to à man's ſelf and his oper 12 poda sh, Gr.) „ to the 
have again lands or tenements, made over | was the ſon of Alleriu, a Gr 
| conditionally to others, vpon the failing of giſlator of the . who upon e open; th ” 150 
ſuch conditions. count, by the poets, was to de one | 
RE VERSION Series (in they a | of the three Judges of ng i Hell: he is nel 
method of finding a fine — its ark, ot the | aid to have lived about the year of the world ſaic 
ordinate of an ellipſis from an area given to be | 2660, and to have been the .moſt temperate in 
cut off from any point in the axis. man of his time. They ſay his particular iſla 
REVERT'IBLE (reverſible, F.) that may | province was to enquire into the crimes: which ; 
* or be returned. men had committed hen alive, and to bring tha 
5 REVIO'TUALLING (revitallemant, F.) wo. to confeſſion, as . themſelves 1 
a vitualling again. with impunity, ad deferred Wees 
A REVIEW, the ſhew or appearance, of a | ill ak, ; _ | 2 
body of troops or ſoldiers ranged in form of RKHac ars (evade, * chaps. or Ind 
battle; and afterwards made to file off, to clefts-in the hands, feet, Thos „ 1 
to ſee if the companies be compleat, or to RHAMNU'SIA, the ck 5 ipdigna« wh 
receive their pay, @c. 0 tion, ſo called of Rbamnus, a town. of Attica, 1 
REVIL'E, revifirg, reproaching. Mile; | where the had a ſtatue. This 8 ſame dle 
A REVISE (with Printers) a ſecond proof deit that the Greeks called Nemeſis, L. whi 


of a printed — ty to ex · en the part of a ni ohh 3 figu 
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county of Wales, before the conqueſt, con- | 


taining four tenements; as every Gavel. con- 
tained four Rhandixes, every Townſhip four 
Gavels, and every Manor four Townſhips, 
RHAPHE (gaqs, Gr.) the ſuture or ſeam 
of the ſcull bone. 5 
RHAPSODISTS, makers or compoſers 
of rhapſodies, 5 v2 
RHAPSODY (rhapſodia, L. of pa. Ia dia, 
pa xu, to ſew, and un, a verſe or ſong, Gr.) 
a confuſed collection of divers paſſages, no- 


tions, &c. muſtered up for the compoſing of 


ſome work ; alſo a tedious and impertinent 
ſpinning, out of a diſcourſe, to little or no 
purpoſe 3 ſo denominated (as ſome ſay) of a 


contexture or repetition of a great number of. 


verſes, eſpecially Homer's poems, which 
were collected and digeſted into books by Pi- 
ratus, 

RHAPSO'!DOMANCY (of sa, and 
{avriia, Gr.) an antient kind of divination, 
performed by-pitching on a paſſage of a poet 
at hazard, and reckoning on it as a prediction 
of what was to happen. | 
Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes of a 
poet on ſo many pieces of wood, paper, or 
the like, ſhook them together in an urn, and 
drew out one, which was accqunted the lot. 

Sometimes they caſt dice on the table on 
which verſes were written, and that whereon 
the dye Jodged contained the prediction. 

RHE'A. (of piw, to flow, Gr. becauſe ſhe 
abounds with ali manner of good things) Cy- 
bele, the mother of the gods, according to 
the poets; 


aintained, that all hereticks 
ace of what ſect ſoever 

RHETOR/ICALNESS (of retorigue, F. 
rbetorica, L. of bref, Gr.) eloquentneſs. 

RHET'ORICK (rhetorica ars, L. enro- 
ern, Gr.) the art of ſpeaking copiouſly on 
any ſubject, with all the advantages of beau- 
ty and force. : 

RHEU!/MATICKNESS (of prupanin®», 

Cr.) ſubjectoeſs to be afflited, or the being 
troubled with a rheumatiſm. 
. RHINOICEROS (gwoxegws, of giv, the 
noſe, and xzea;, Gr. a hotn) this animal is 
{aid to be chiefly found in the iſle of Rami, 
in the Indian ſea, diſtant 3 days fail from the 
iſland Serendib. : PR 

It is ſmaller than an elephant, but larger 
than a Buffalo, | ; — 1 80 

It has a bunch under its belly, like to what 
the camels have upon their backs. It has a 
very thick horn upon its ſnout, which the 
Indian kings make uſe of at table; for it 
iweats at the approach of any kind of poiſon 
whatever, . 

This horn being cloven through, the mid- 
dle exhibits the figure of a man drawn with 
White lines, among which are alſo ſeen the 
figures of birds, . £7 


# 


£63©-, form, Gr.) is a four- 


gure, whoſe ſides are equal and pa- 
rallel, but the angles unequal. 


RH 

Father ie Compre ſays, that the Rhinoceros 
is of the length of an elephant, but its legs 
are ſhorter, and its hoofs are cloven, It js 
one of the moſt fngular creatures in the 
world. It is ſomething like a boar; but 
that it is much larger; its feet are thicker, 
and its whole body more unweildy. Its Tin 
is covered all over with blackiſh ſcales, large 
and thick, which are extremely hard, and 
divided into little ſquares or knobs, a little 
raiſed above the ſkin, ſomething like that of 
a crocodile. * 

Its legs 1 as if they had boots on, and 
its head as if covered behind with a kind of 


flat hood; cn which account the Portugueſe 


call it the monk of the Indies. 

Its head is thick, its mouth not wide, its 
muzzle long, and armed with a thick and 
long horn, which makes it terrible, even to 
the very tigers, to the buffalo's and elephants. 
But what is ſtill more wonderful in this ani- 
mal, is its tongue, which nature has cover'd 
with ſo hard a membrane, that it differs but 
little from a file, thus it fleas every thing that 
it licks, ard eats with great facility the rough 
branches of trees, tho* defended all round 
with ſharp thorns. It bends them eaſily upon 


its tongue, and breaks them in its mouth 


without any trouble. 


ſkin, which is very hard and impenetrable ; 
being covered all over with ſcales, and about 
four fingers thick ; they make ſuits of armour 
of it and bucklers, as alſo ſhares for the plough. 
RHIZAIGRA (ia, Gr.) a ſurgeon's 
inſtrument to draw out a ſplinter, bone or 
tooth. | 


compoſition, in which roſes are the chief in- 
gredient. | Fi 5 

RHOMBOI'DES (of 
eO, a four-ſquare, and 2 
fided ſquare, whoſe oppoſite 
angles and oppoſite fides are equal, but is neither 
equilateral nor equiangular, 

R HO M BOIDES ( Anat.) a muſcle ſo 
called from its ſhape. It lies under the Ca- 
cullaris, and ariſes from the two inferior ſpines 
of the neck, and four ſuperior of the back ; 
and is inſerted fleſhy into the whole bafis of 
the Scapula, which it draws forward, and a 


little upwards. 45 
RHOM BUS, is a four - ſided fi- \\ 


 RHOMBUSID/ICAL, of or pertaining to, 
or of the form of a Rhombus. | 

RHOPAL'IC Parſe: (of poranin, Gr. a 
club, which begins with a ſlender tip, and 
grows bigger and bigger to the head) a kind 
of verſes among the ancients, which began 
with monoſyllables, and were contained in 
words growing gradually longer to the laſt, 


| 


which was the longeſt of all, as, 
RE e Shes 


Feſtus ſays, it is hunted for the ſake of its 


RHO!DON {in Pharmacy) 2 medicinal 


"IN * 


RH 


s Deus æterna eft flationis conciliator. þ 


| Moro hier 8 (of econ», toys, 
and pagw, Gr. to write) painters who con- 
fined themſelves to low ſubjects, as animals, 
landſkips, plants, GS. 
RHYME (rhyrhmus, L. of ue, Gr.) 
the likeneſs of ſound at the end of words. 
Some think rhymes to haye been a modern 
invention; but others think otherwiſe ; and 
Mr. Dryden ſays, that Monfieur le Clerc has 
made it out, that David's Pfalms were writ- 
ten in as errant rhyme as they are tranſlated 
into. . f 
Mr. Skinner is of opinion, that rhyme was 
firſt brovght into Aurope by the Arabians; 
but inſtances are given of rhymes in the 
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debauched, obſcene. 


| 


RIB'ALDROUS (of ribaudre, F. a whore) 


RIB'BON 7 Heral.) is 
the Sth part of a bend: It 
is borne a little cut off from 
the out · lines of the eſcut- 
cheon thus: He beareth 


| ſignifies altogether ftrong 3 Acbelric, nobly, 


powerful, &c. . LH, 

RICH (riche, F. ricco, Ital. nica, Fax.) 
1. Wealthy ; abounding in wealth; abound- 
ing in money or poſſeſſions z opulent. 
Jam as rich in having ſuch a jewel, 


Saxon poetry, long before the Arabians ade | As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl. 


ſuch a figure in the world: Though rhymes. 
indeed are of ſuch importance in micdern pce- 
try, that ſcarce one part in ten can have any 
| pretence to that title, but for the ſake of the 
rhymes, yet they are not ſo eſſential to it as 
ſome imagine. The lord Roſcommon was of 
another opinion, and wrote his tranſlation of 
Horace Art of Poetry in blank veiſe; and 
Mr. Fobn Milton's Paradiſe Loft, which is 
the beſt poem in our tongue, is without rhyme. | 
The harmony of our numbers appears not 
only from the moderns, but the ancients ; | 
and Shakeſpear, that wrote a hundred years 
ago, is an example of the dignity of our verſe, 
and the muſick of poetry, without the or. 
nament of rhyme. 
© The N tongue wants no advantage 
of harmony for the forming a poet; and tho” 
rhymes may be well enough ſpared, yet thoſe 
Engliſh poets,” that have rhymed well, have 
in that excelled the French and Italians too. 
_ RHYTTPDOSIS (with Surgeons) a wrink- 
ling of any part of the body. | 
RHYTH'/MICA (in ancient Muſick) the 
branch of muſick that regulated the rhymes. 
RHUMB 2 (rhombrs, L.. 64490-, Gr.) 
_ RUMB + with navigators a vertical 
circle of any given place; or the interſeQion 
of part of ſuch a cirele with the horizon. 
RHY THMOPOUVA (9juinoinia, of 
cu. and reite, to make, Gr.) one of the 
muſical faculties, as they are called, that 
preſcribes rules for the motions. 
1 a piece of gold current at ten ſfil- 
S. g 5 
In the Firſt year of king Henry VII. a 
pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, 
was, by indenture of the mint, coined into 
45 rials, current at 10s, each, or go half 
rials at 58. apiece. | 
_ RIALS Farthings, which went at 23. 6d. 
In the time of Henry VIII. the golden rial 
was ordered to go at 11s. 3d. In the 2d 
year of queen Flizaberb, rials were coined; 
at 155, a piece, when a pound. weight of old 
ſtandard gold was to be coined into 48 rials. 


PEE” LOCI IRE 


Ia the 3d year of king James I. the Roſe Ri- 


| 


ali of gold were coined at 303, a piece, and 
the Spur Riali at 15 1. e N 


A thief bent to unhoard the caſt 
Of ſome rich burghher. Milton, 
Several nations of the Americans are rich 


In lands, and poor in all the comforts of life, 


: | Locke. 
We may look upon the rich as benefactors, 


who have beautify'® the proſpect af around 


. Seed. 
2. Valuable, eſtimable, precious, ſplendid, 
ſumptuous. | Ne Tr nn Ran 

Earth, in her rich _— 

Conſummate lovely ſmil d. Milton. 
3. Having any ingredients or qualities in 2 


great quantity or degree. 


So we th” Arabian coaſt do know 
At diſtance, when the ſpices blow, 
By the rich odour taught to ſteer, 
Though neither day nor tar appear. 
1 aller. 
RICH Man (Hreroplyphically) and a good 
ſubject, who ala — 4 df his 
ſuperiors, was repreſented by a camel, being 
e e, Taborious, and very 
RICH'ES. of nic ydom, Sax. 
wealth, a vaſt of 8 — 55 l 
RICK'ETY (of ęanlrie, Gr.) troubled 
with the rickets. | 
To RIDDLE (of h nid vel, Sax.) to ſiſt 
in a ſieve. | | 
To RIDDLE (of anzvan, Sax.) to pro- 
poſe 3 alſo to explain riddles or hard queſtions. 
To RIDE Land lock'd (Sea Phraſe) is when 
land lies all round the ſhip, ſo that no point 
of the compaſs is open to the ſea. Sep 
To RIDE by the Stoppers (Sea Term) is 
when the cable is faſtened or ſtaid 'only by 
them, and not bitted. - Sal BF 
RIDEAU?, a curtain or cover, 7. 
RIDEAU (in Fort.) a ſmall elevation of 
earth, extending itſelf lengthways, ſerving to 
cover à camp, or add an advantage to a poſt ; 
alſo a ditch, the earth whereof is thrown 
upon its fide. - © © ö 


RIDES, hinges for doom. 


RIDGES 
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to the other, with furrows between them. 
- © RIDIC'ULOUSNESS (le ridicule, F. of 
ridiculoſus, L.) worthineſs to be ridzzuled. 

RID'ING Clerk (in. Chancery) one of the 
Gx clerks, who in his turn for one year, keeps 
the comptrollment books of all grants that 
paſs the great ſeal. 

RIFE'NESS (nipene ꝓ rar.) frequency, 
com monneſs. f 

Well RIGGED (Metaphor) is ſaid of a per- 
ſon who is well drefled. _ , 

RIGADOOINN, a French dance, performed 
in figures by a man and a woman. . 

RIGHT (in Ethicks) imports a power of 
acting, granted or left free by the law; but it 
is not to be taken for the law itſe.f: right 
denotes liberty, but law includes ſome bond or 
engagement, by which our natural liberty is 
reſtrained. - 

RIGHT, ftrait ; alſo honeſt or juſt; alſo 
true, proper, natural. | 

RIGHT Circie (in the Stereagrapbical Pro- 
jection of the Sphere) is a circle at right 
angles to the plane of projection. 

RIGHT'/NESS (nihzney ye, Sex.) the 
true or proper quality. | 
_ RIGHT*EQUSNESS ( nibrpirenexye, 
Sax.) juſtneſs, equitableneſs, &c, - 

RIGIDITY (in PH) a brittle hard- 
neſs, or that kind of hardneſs ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the mutual indentation of the 
component. particles, within one another; it 
is oppoſite to ductility and malleability, Cc. 

RIG'LET, any ſquare, flat, thin piece 
of wood, like thoſe which are deſigned for 
making the frames of ſmall pictures, before 
they are moulded. 

RIG/OR (rigor, L.) a ſtiff, cold roughneſs, 
ſtiffaeſs 3 4 ſhaking of the ſkin and muſcles of 
the whole body, accompanied with chillineſs, 
or a convulſive ſhuddering for cold; alſo ſe- 
verity of manners and diſpoſition, fternneſs, 
'harſhneſs, the utmoſt extremity. _ 

RIG/OROUSNESS (of rigoroſus, L. rigo- 
reux, F. fulneſs of rigour, overharſhneſs. 

RI'MA (in Anatomy) a narrow aperture of 
a ſmall cavity under the Fornix, opening into 
the Infundibulum ; called alſo the third ven- 
tricle of the brain, L. 

RIME (hnime, Sax.) a falling miſt, 
which diſſolves gradually by the heat of 
the ſun. | | 355 | 
 RIUMER (of nime, Sax, of rhythmus, L. 
of god ade, Gr.) a maker of rhymes, © 


RIM'MON (%% Heb. i. e. a pome- 
granate) was 92 chief god of Damaſcus, 
where he had a-famous temple. He held out 
in his right-hand a pomegranate, to ſhew he 
was the protector of that people, who 
bore a pomegranate in their coat of arms, i. e. 
. the Caphtorimsz and it is very probable was 
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are wrinkles ; 
in the roof, running from one fide of the jaw ; 


*R 1 
| the ſame that ſome authors call Jupiter Caſ= 


Hus, who was adored on the confines of mount 
Caſſius, which was near Damaſcus. 
_ RIND (with Botan.) the able or inner bark. 
of trees, or that ſoft, whitiſh, juicy ſub- 
8 which adheres immediately to the 
wood. s 
RIN DV (of pint, Sax.) having a rind, 
1. e, a ſkin to be pared off, as ſome fruits. 
RING of an Anchor, that part of it to 
which the cable is faſtened, . t 
RINGS of 4 Gun, are circles of metal, 
and are the baſe ring, the re-inforced riog, 
trunnion ring, cornice ring, and muzzle ring. 
RING'LETS, little rings, curls. Miltor. 
RVOTOUSNESS (of ridteux, F. or of 
riota, L. Barb. or of Proghachd, Brit. ac- 
cording to Baxter) a living after a riotous 
manner. 
RIPEN ESS (nipenep e, Sax.) maturity. 
RI'PENERS (in Pbyjich) a ſort of topical 
remedies, called maturantia. 2D 
To RIPPLE, to lave or waſh lightly over, 
as the ſurface of the ſea. over the ſurface. of 
the ſand. 


ö 
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RISTBLENESS 7 (rifibilitas, L.. riſbi- 

RISIBIL'ITY 5 ite, F.) laughing fa- 
culty. 5 | 

As to the mechaniſm in man, how it is 


4 raiſed, it is uſually attributed, by anatomiſts, 


to the communication between the Plexus 
Nervous and Diaphragmatic Nerves, It ig 
commonly ſuppoſed an attribute peculiar to 
man, as being the only creaturg capable of 
judging what is ridiculous : and fore aſſert, 
that the degree of judgment always is ſeen in 
that laughter; fools always having too little 
or too much, | : 
RUVSING Timbers (in a Ship) the hooks 
placed on the keel, ſo called, becauſe accord- 
ing to their gradual riſing; ſo in like manner 
her rake and run riſe, from the flat floor, 
RVSINGS (in a Si) are thoſe thick planks 
which go before and behind, on both ſides, 
under the ends of the beam and timbers of the 
ſecond deck, to the third deck, half-deck, 


the deck bear on them at both endz, by the 
fide of the ſhip. + 

RVSUS Caninus, a dog-laughter ; a kind 
of laughter wherein the lips are contracted, 
ſo as to ſhew all the teeth. L. 

RISUS Sardonicus (in Phyſicks) a contrac- 
tion of each jaw, or a convulſive kind of 
grinning, cauſed by a contraction of the 


— — 


muſeles on both ſides of the mouth. L. 
RIT UAL. (rituale, L.) a church- book 
directing the order and manner of the cere- 
monics to be obſerved in the celebration of 
divine ſervice, in a particular church, dio- 
ceſe, &c. 8 : 
RIVAL (rivalis. L.) 
1. One who is in purſuit of the ſame thing 
which another man purſyes ;' a competitor. 
LETS | 728 Oh 


and quarter - deck; ſo that the timbers of 
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Oh hve! thou ſternly doft thy pow'r 
maintain, | EA 
And wilt not bear a rival in the reign ; 
 'Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diſdain. 
: Dryden. 
2. A competitor in love, 
France and Bur undy, 
Great rivals in our younger daughter's love. 
Ws : Shakeſp. 
Your rival's image in your worth I view; 
And what I lov'd in him, eſteem in you. 
| Granville, 
RIVAL, ftanding in competition, making 
the ſame claim; emulous. 
Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I ſhould be fortunate. 
Sbateſp. Merch. Venice. 
Equal in years, and rival in renown” 
With Epaphus. the youthful Phaeton, 
Like honour claims. Dryden. 
You bark to be employ'd 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy d. 
. | Dryden, 
To RIVAL, to ſtand in competition with 
another; to oppoſe, 
RIVALUTY (rivalitas, ” "il riwalite, F.) 
rivalſhip, competition. | 
RUYVALS (Hieroglypbically) were repre- 


ſented by two rams running at one another. 


RIVER (rivus, L. riviere, F.) a ſtream 
or current of freſh water, flowing in a bed or 
channel, from a ſource or ſpring into the 


RIVERS, have given names' to ſeveral 
families in Britain and elſewhere; as Der- 
wwentwwater, Troutbeck, Trent, &c. as among 
the Romans, Tiberius, from the river Tibris, 
Azafidius, from a river of the ſame name. 

To RIV'ET (river, F.) to put a rivet or 
iron peg into a cavity, @c, 

RIVO'SE (riveſus, L.) full of rivers. 

RIX'ABUND (rixabundus, L.) quarrel- 
ſome, contentious. | | 


brawling, or chiding. 

ROAD (with Sailors) a place fit for an- 
ehorage, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, and 
ſheltered from the winds ; where ſhips uſual- 
ly moor, and wait for a wind or tide, either to 
carry them into the harbour, or to ſet fail 
out to fea. 

Natural ROAD, is one which has been 
frequented for a long ſucceſſion of time, and 


ſubſiſts with little expence by reaſon of its 


. diſpoſition, Tc. 


Artificial ROAD, is one made by the la- 


bour of the hand, either of earth or maſonry, 
Terreſtrial ROAD is ſuch as is not only 
Sand ROAD made upon the ground ; 
but is alſo formed of earth heaped up in man- 


ner of à bank, and borne up by ſpurs, but- 


yelles, &c. 


4 


| 
| 
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1 Ahratick ROAD, is one made in the water, 


whether current, as over rivers, &@c, or ſtag- 
nant, as banks, cauſeways, over moraſſes, 
ponds, e. | : UT: 
Publick ROAD, any common road, nh 
litary or royal. The fame as Grand Road. 
Military ROAD, a grand road appointed 
for the marching of armies, ſuch as were 
made by the Romans in England, as Watling. 
et, Fee ne &c, : g 
Double ROADS, ſuch as were made by the 
Remans, having two pavements or cauſeways.; 
the one for thoſe going one way, and the 
other for thoſe returning; to prevent being 
ſtopped the one by the cther. Theſe two 
were ſeparated from each other by a bank 
raiſed in the middle, and paved with bricks, 
for the conveniency of foot paſſengers, with 
borders, mounting ſtones from ſpace to ſpace, 
and military columns, to mark diſtances, 
Subterraneous ROAD, one that is dug ina 
rock with the chiſſel, &c. and left vaulted, 
as that at Puzzueli, near Naples, which is 
near half a league long, fifteen foot broad, 
and as many high. 


Milton. ; | 

A ROAM'ER (prob. of Roma, L. g. d. 
one that wanders to Rome, upon ſome reli. 
gious pretence) one that rambles up and 
down . | 

ROAR'ING (nanung of nanan, Sax.) a 
making a noiſe like a lion, the ſea, &c. 

To ROB (nyppan, Sax. prob, of roba, 
L. Barb. a robe. Hence rober and derober, 
F. g. d. to take off the robes or clothes) to 
take away clothes, money, &c. by force. 
ROB (in Pharmacy) the juice of 
rified and boiled to a conſumption of two thirds 
of their moiſture. * | 5 

ROBBERY (robberie, O. F.) a violent and 
forcible ta king away of another man's goods 
openly againſt his will, and putting him in 
bodily fear; ſo named, becauſe the perſon was 
deprived of ſome of his robes, or becauſe bis 


| money, &c. was taken out of ſome part of 
RIXO'SE (rixoſus, L.) full of contention, | 


his robe. | . 
ROBERVA“LIAN Lines, a name given 
to certain lines for the transformation of 
figures, ſo termed from Mr. Roberval, their 
inventor, ; ; 

ROBVGUS, or Robigo, a Roman deity to 
whom they obſerved a feſtival called Robigalia, 
on the calends of May, that mildew and 


blaſting' might be kepr from their corn and 


fruit, Lo ? 
ROBO REAN (roboreus, L.) of the 
ROBOREOUsS { nature of, or pertaining 


, ROBORO!SE (roboroſus, L.) Riff and hard 


like an oak. 
ROBUST'NESS (of robuftus, L.) 
7 being like an 


ROBUST/OUSNESS 


oak 5 alſo ſtrong limbed, luſty. 


ROCH'ETS, 


A ROAM, a ramble, a wandering. 


fruits pu- 
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ROCH'ETS, mantles worn on days of 
ceremony by the peers, fitting in the Eng/i 


Ji nt. . 
PROCK/ET (in Pyrotechny) an artificial 
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firework, being a cylindrical caſe of paper, | 


filled with combuſtible ingredients, and which 
being tied to a ſtick, mounts in the air to a 
conſiderable height, and there burſts, 

ROCK/INESS, a rocky nature or quality, 

RODE node, of nivan, Sax.) did ride. 

ROGA'TIONS, a name given to thoſe 
publick prayers uſed by Cbriſtians three days 
before the feaſt of Aſcenſion. The cuſtom of 
thoſe rogations was begun in the year 474, by 
Mamertus, biſhop of Vienne in Dauphine. 

The deſign of theſe devotions is ſaid to be, 
that earthquakes might ceaſe, and to pray 
that the people might be defended from wolves 
that were at that time very numerous, and 
did great miſchief in the country ; and it is 
affirmed, that theſe rogation vr N together 
with faſting, did remove theſe judgments ; 
and theſe devotions were annually kept vp. 

Afterwards the council of Or/-ans, held in 
511, declared that theſe Rogatians ſhould be 
practiſed all over France, at the ſame time they 
were at Vienne. 

Theſe proceſſions have fince been called the 
Gallican or Little Litany, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Great or Roman Litany, introduced 
by Pope Gregory the Great. | 

ROGUE, one who wanders from place to 
place without a Jicence , who, for the firſt 
offence, is called a rogue of the firſt degree ; 
and puniſhed by whipping and boring thro” the 
griſtle of the right ear with an hot iron, an 
inch in compaſs; and for the ſecond offence, 
is called a rogue of the ſecond degree ; and 
put to death as a felon, if he be aboye 18 
years of age. EI] 

Mufter- ROLL, a roll wherein are entered 


the ſoldierg of every troop, company, regi- ! 
| ment, Se. a 
Court-ROLL (in a Manor) is a roll where- | 


» 


in the names, rents, ſervices of each tenant 
are copied and enrolled, 

Calves- bead ROLL (in the two Temples) 
a roll wherein every bencher is taxed annually 
at 25. every barrifter at 1s. 6d. every gentle- 
man under the bar at 1s. to the cook and 
other officers of the houſe, in confideration 
of a dinner of calv2s-heads provided every 
Eafter term. | 

Ragman's ROLL (for Regimund”s roll) a 
legate in Scotland, who having cited before 
him all the people in that kingdom who held 
benefices, cauſed them to give in'the value of 
their eſtates upon oath, according to which 
3 were afterwards taxed in the court of 


ome. 
The ROLLS, the office where the records 
of Chancery are kept in Cbancery- Lane; this 
houſe or office was anciently built by king 
Henry III. for converted Jets, and called 
Domus Converſorum, but their irregularities | 


| and lewdneſs having provoked king Edvard III. 
he expelled them, and cauſed the place to be 
" appropriated for keeping the rolls or records 
of Chancery. | 51 

Mafter of the ROLLS, is the ſecond perſon 
in that court; and, in the abſence of the 
Jord-chancellor, ſits as judge. 
To ROLL (rouler, F. rollen, Dutch. from 
rotulo of roto, L.) 1. To move any thing 
| by volutation ; or ſucceſſive application of the 
different parts of the ſurface, to the ground. 


Who ſhall roll us away the flone from the 
door of the ſepulchre? Mark xvii. 3. 

2. To move any thing round upon its axis: 

3- to move in a circle: 4. to pour in a ſtream 

or waves. 1 1 

A ſmall Euphrates thro? the piece is rell d, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 
_ Pope. 

To ROLL. 7. To be moved by the ſue- 
ceſſive application of all the parts of the ſur- 
face to the ground. W 

Our nation is too great to be ruined by any 
but itſelf ; and if the number and weight of 
it roll one way, upon the greateſt changes 
that can happen, yet England will be ſaſe. 

WE Temples 
2. To run on wheels. : | | 
He next eſſæys to walk, but downward preſa d, 
On four feet imitates his brother beaft ; 

By ſlow degrees he gathers from the ground 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. 
Dryden, 


3 To move with appearance of circular direce 


tion. 
Thou light, 
Reviſitꝰſt not theſe eyes, which roll in vain, 
To find the piercing ray, but find no dawn. 
Milton. 
ROMAN Catholicks, a name given to all 
fuch Chriſtians who acknowledge the Pope's 
ſupremacy. es | | 
ROMAN Language, a mixture of Gauliſp 
and Latins, the French language ſo called by 
the Yallens ; for the Romans, having ſub- 
dued ſeveral provinces in Gaul, eſtabliſhed 
prætors or proconſuls, &c. to adminiſter juſ- 
tice in the Latin tongue ; on this occafion the 
natives were brought to apply themſelves to 
learn the language of the Romans, and ſo in- 
troduced abundance of Latin words into their 
own tongue. | 
A ROMANCE (romenze, Ital. prob. of 
Roma, Rome) a meer fiction or feigned ſtory ; 
a fabulous relation of certain intrigues and 
adventures of love and gallantry, invented 
to entertain and inſtruct the readers. 
ROMANY, a polite language formerly 
ſpoken at the court of France, in contradif- 
tinction to the Malloon language. WES, 
ROME. (Roma, L. which ſome derive of 
Pal, Gr. ſtrength, power, &c. others of 


| YT Heb, he was cxalted, when TI. Heb. 
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'RO 
: S of Romulus) a city of 
taly, ; 
OME Scot, was an annual tribute of a 
penny for every family paid to the ſee of Rome, 
at the feaſt of St. Peter ad vincula, i, e. on 
che firt of Auguft. 0 
This was firſt granted by Va, as ſome ſay, 
or by Ina, king of the V Saxons,” as othe:s , 
fay ; who being on a'pilgrimage, and at Rome, 
A. D. 725, gave it as an alms. This tribute | 
amounted to 300 marks and a noble a year. 
Our anceſtors did frequently complain of this 
mark of flavery to the church of Rome, as 
a burden and 1. ac. to the Zn 1771 nation. 
And in the time of king En I. it was 
Hrbidden to be paid, tho' the parliament had 
complained of it as a grievance, A. D. 1206, 
in the time of king F | 
abrogated it, but it was ſervilely reftored by 
queen Macy; but at laft - utterly aboliſhed by 
queen Eliæubetb. RP 
-ROMPEE (in Heraldry) fo 
they call a chevron, when it is 
borne of this figure. He bear - 
eth @ chevron Romper, between | 
three 'mullers, Or, by the name of 
ul 


ROOD (of 12 a quantity equal to rhe 
Fourth part of — acre, and containing 40 

uar hes or poles, 3 b 
70 80 wipe one of his mo- 


To RODE. one, to 
ney. N ö 
. Rook Rv, a place where rooks haunt 
or reſide. ? | 
ROOM'INESS (of 
Fax,) largeneſs of place. 
A ROOT (radix, L. rod, Dan.) that 
part of a plant, &c. that extends itſelf down- 
Wards, that imbibes the juices of the earth, 
and tranſmits them to other parts for their 
nutrition ; alſo the original of a thing or-mat- 
ter, or by which it naturally draws in its 
nouriſhment. 3 | 
ROOT (in Mathemar.) a number or quan- 
tity which is multiply'd by itſelf, or confi- 
dered as the baſis or foundation of a higher 
power. | TOE, 
'ROOT of an equation (in Algebra) is the 
value of an unknown quantity in an equation. 
To ROOT, . To fix deep in the earth. 
When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 
And rooted foreſts fly before their rage, | 
At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. 
15 ; RE Dryden, 
ruſhing down 


numicg and nepre, 


Tluge craggy ſtones, and roofed trees 


+. _ thrown, 
They left their courſers. 
2. To impreſs deeply. ; | 
The great important end that God deſigns 
it for, the government of mankeind, ſuffi. 
eicntly ſhews the neceſſity of its being deeply 


. 


Didem &neis. 


. King Henry VIII. 


had 
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R O 
| ger of being torn up by any extraordinary vio 
lence. . South, 7 
3. To turn up out of the ground, to radi- 
cate, to extirpate. 1 
The royal huſbandman appear d, | 
And plough'd, and fow'd, and till'd; 
The thorns he rooted out, the rubbiſh clear d 
And bleſt th* obedient field, 
Dryden, 


4. To defiroy, to baniſh. _ 5 
Not to deſtroy, but roof them out of heaw'n. 
9 1 Milton. 
In vain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe, 
If conſcience roots up all our inward peace. 
___'Gramville. 


ROOTLINGS (in Botany) ſmall roots of 


Bolt-ROPE (with Maris.) a rope wherein 
the fails are ſewed. | 
_ . Buey-ROPE, a rope tied to the buoy at 
one end, and to the anchor's flook at the other, 
_ Cat-ROPE, a rope for baling in the cat, 

Cb ROPE 7 a rope added to the boat 

Gueſt ROPE © „when towed at the 
ſhip's tern, to \ Au 4 from ſheering. 

Entring-ROPE, a rope belonging to the 
 entring ladder to hold by. | 

er ROPE, apiece of a hawſer, made 

faſt to the main-yard and fore-yard, cloſe to 
the ties, &c. to ſuccour the ties, by helping 
to hoiſe up the yards, &c. that, if the ties 
ſhould break, they may hold up the maft. 

Keel ROPE, a hair rope, which runs be- 
between the keelſon, and the keel of the 
ſhip, to clear the limber-holes, choaked up 
with ballaſt, Ge. k 

Preventer ROPE, a rope over the ramhead, 
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| if one part of the tie ſhould break, to prevent 


the other part from running thro* the ram- 
head, and endangering the yard. 5 

Running ROPES (in a Ship) are thoſe 
which run on blocks and ſhivers. 

Standing ROPES (in a Ship) the ſhrouds 
and ſtays. | 

Top-ROPES, thoſe wherewith they ſet or 
ſtrike the main or ſore · top maſts. 

ROPE Weed, an herb. Wo 

ROPISHNESS (ipoken of liquors) the 
thick, clammy quality. 1 | 
. .ROQRA'TION, a falling of dew, I. 

RORVFEROUS Ductus (with Anat.) a 
veſſel ariſing about the kidney, on the leſt 
ſide, Which aſcends along the cheſt, and ends 
at the ſubclavian vein, on the left fide, the 
uſe of which is to convey the. juices called 
Cbyle and Lympha, from the lower parts to 
the heart, called alſo DuZus Chil: ferus, L. 
-- RORVGENOUS (rerigenus, L.) produced 


of dew. ; 
RORIFLUOUS (rori uus, L.) flowing 
with due. - 


ROS (according to Galen) (is a third fort of 
moiſture, whereby the parts of animal bodies 


rooted in the heart, and put beyond the dan- 6 


* 


are noutiſhed, and is contained in all the porn 
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5 
„ 
of an animal, like a certain dew ſprinkled 


upon them. 


ROSA/CEOUS (reſaceut, L.) of the roſe 
kin 


d. 

ROSADE, a liquor made of pounded al- 
monds, milk and ſugar, 

ROSARY (in the church of Rome) an of- 
fice compoſed of 5 or 15 tens of beads (each 
of the tens beginning with a Pater neſter) as 


a direQtion for the ſupplicants in ſaying fo | 


many Ave Maria's. 

This number of Ave Maria's, is ſaid in 
commemoration of the 5 joyful, 5 afflicting, 
and 8 glorious myſteries, ſaid to be communi- 


cated to the Virgin Mary. 


The 5 joyful myſteries are made to be the 


* Annuinciation 5 ber wifitation of Elizabeth ; 


the birth of our Saviour; ber purification ; and 
our Saviour diſputing with the doctors in the 
temple. | | | 
The 5 afliting Myſteries are, eur Savi- 
our's agony in the garden ; bis being ſcourged ; 
bis being crowned with Therns ; bis bearing 
the autigbt of the Croſs ; and bis Crucifixion. 
The 5 glorious Myſtertes are, our Saviour: 


 ReſurreSiton, bis Aſcenſion, the deſcent of the 
eaven, and | 


Haly Ghoſt, bis glorification in 
the A ſumption f the Virgin Mary. 

St. Dominick is ſaid to be the author of 
this devotion, who, as they pretend, was en- 
couraged to it by an apparition of the Virgin 
Mary to him. 5 Sat. 

RO'SEATE (of roſeus, L.) ſcented with, 
or ſmelling of roſes. 

ROSE (Emblematically) repreſents the 
momentary and fickle ſtate of man's life, 
the frailty-and inconflancy of which is ſuch, 
that we are no ſooner born into the world, 
but we preſently begin to leave it; and as the 
deletable beauty and redolence of ſmell of 
this flower does ſuddenly fade and periſh, ſo 
the life of man, his beauty, ſtrength and 
worldly eftate, are ſo mutable, weak and 
momentary, that often the ſame day he 
flouriſhes ' moſt, he dies. | 

ROSE (in Arebitecture) the figure of a roſe 
in ſculpture, chiefly uſed in frizes, corniches, 
vaults of churches, and particularly in the 
middle of each face of the Corintbian Abacus, 
and alſo in the ſpaces between modillions, 
under the plafonds of corniches. 

Under the ROSE (ſub roſe, L.) a phraſe 
made uſe of to denote ſecreſy, which is ſaid 
to have had this original. There is, among 
the ancients, a tradition that the God of Love 
made a very beautiful Roſe, the firſt that had 
been known to Harpocrates, the god of fi- 
lence, and gave it him to engage him not to 
diſcover any of the intrigues of his mother 
Venus, Hence proceeded a cuſtom to place 
a Roſe in the rooms where they met for mirth 
and divertiſement, to intimate, that under the 
aſſurance thereof they might lay afide all 
conſtraint and ſpeak what they pleaſed, and 


R 0 


| ROSSEE'LY Land, light land. 
ROS'TRA, a part of the Roman Forum, 


wherein orations, pleadings, and funeral ha- 
rangues, &c, were delivered. 


ROSY (reſens, L.) reſembling a roſe in 


bloom, beauty, colour, or fragrance. 
When the 70/y fing'red morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tirhon's ſaffron bed, 
Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air, 
| Fairy Queen. 
| A ſmile that glow'd es 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. 4 
Faireſt bloſſom ! do not light 
That age, which you may know ſo ſoon 5 
The roſy morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the non. M aller. 
The raſy fing*red morn appears, LEA 
ng from her maatle ſhakes her tears, 
n promiſe of a glorious day. , 
; 25 Dryden's Albion, 
As Theſſalian ſeeds the race adorn, a 
So roſy colour d Helen is the pride 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece befide, _ 
While blooming youth and gay delighe 
Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right, 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. 
Prior. 


ROSYCRU'LIANS, 5. 4. brothers of the 


s Roſy Croſs. Their chief was a German gen- 


tleman educated in a monaftery, where hav- 
ing learned the languages, he travelled to the 
holy land, Anno 1378, and being at Damaſcus, 
and falling fick, he had the converſation of 
ſome Arabs and other oriental philoſophers, 
by whom he is ſuppoſed to be initiated ints 
this myſterious art. At his return into Ger- 
many he formed a fociety, and communicated 
to them the ſecrets he had brought with him 
out of the Zaf?, and died Anno 1484. 
A ſect or cabal of hermetical philoſophers ; 
who bound themſelves together by a folemn 
ſecret, which they ſwore inviolably to obſerve, 


into the order, to a ſtrict obſervance of cer- 
tain eſtabliſhed rules. 

They pretended to know all ſciences, and 
eſpecially medicine, of which they publiſhed 
themſcives the reſtorers; they alſo pretended 
to be maſters of abundance of important ſe- 
crets; and among others that of the Philo- 


had received by tradition from the ancient 
Egyptians, Chatdeans, the Magi and Gymno- 
Abe. 

They pretended to protract the period of 
even to reſtore youth. 


are alſo called the invißble Brothers, becaule 


lo the roſe became a fymbol of filence, * 


288 have made no appearance, but have kept 


them 


and obliged themſelves, at their admiffion+ 


ſopher's Stone; ull Which they affirmed thex 


human lite by means of certain nsfirums, and 


They pretended to know all things ; they 


| 
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| 


| 
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mo then from hour to hour we rot and rr. 


| dinary 


- eight Talians, three Romans, one Tuſcan, one 


a revolution on its centre, advancing at the 


that its centre advances in a right line, as 


reality the ſame therewith. 


line fo much greater than the circumference. 
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hemſelves incog. for 8 years. 1 
This ſociety is frequently ſignified, by the 
Jetters F. R. C. Fratres Roris Cofti, it being 
retended that the matter of the beer 

one is dew, concocted and exhaled. + 
To ory (nodan, Sax, rotten, Dut. ) to 
ofe the coheſion of its parts. 


From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, + 
| Shakeſ. 
ROT. GUT, very ſmall M's or poor or- 


ROTA (in Policy) a court or juriſdiction 
at Rome, compoled of 12 prelates, who judge 
by appeal all matters ecclefiaſtical and civil, 
ariſing between the clergy ; it is compoſed of 
ns of divers nations, whereof there are 


Milaneſe, one Polander, one Ferareſe, one 
Venetian, one Frenchman, two Spaniards and 


one German. 

They are called Auditors of the Rota, they 
have great privileges, and wear a violet co- 
loured robe, and a band of the ſame colour 
RO TA Ariſtotelica ( Arifloet s wheel, fo. 
called becauſe ſaid to be firſt taken notice of 
by Ariſtotle) a celebrated problem in mecha- 
nicks, founded on the motion of a wheel a- 
bout its axis. 

The difficulty is this; - "while a kel makes 


| 


Tame time in a right line along a plane: it 
deſcribes on that plane, a right line equal to 

its circumference. . 

Nou if this circle, which we may call the 

deferent, carry with it another ſmaller circle 

concentrick with it, and which has no mo- 

tion, but what it receives from the deferent, 

which is the caſe of a nave of a coach 
wheel, carried along by the wheel ; this lit- 

tle circle or nave will deſcribe a line in the 

time of revolution, equal not to its own cir- 
cumference, but to that of the wheel, for 


faſt as that of the wheel does; as being in 


The matter of fact is certain: | but how 
it ſhould be ſeems a myſtery. it is obvious 
that the wheel advancing, during the revo- 
lution, muſt deſcribe a right line equal to its 
circumference ; but how ſhould the nave, 
that revolyes like the wheel, deſcribe a right 


This Problem has exerciſed the wits of 
many great mathematicians, who have given 
ditferent ſolutions 3 but none of which are 
ſatisfactory. 

ROTARY, of or pertaining to a wheel 
Whirling or turning round, as a rotary motion. 

ROTATED (rotatus, L.) turned round 

e a wheel. 

ROTA'TION tin Geom. ) the circumvo- 


lution of a ſurface, round an immoveable line. | 
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[ROTATION 5 Aust.) the action of 
the muſcles, call'd rotatores; or the motion 
* give to the parts to which they are af. 

e 
The ROTON DA 2 in Rome (of rotun- 

ROTUN'DO dus, L. round) was 


| anciently called the Pant been, becauſe dedi. 


cated to all the gods. It is a great maſſy 
vault 140 feet high, and as many broad, 
having a hole open at the top of nine or ten 
fe:t diameter, which, at this day, ſtands a bold 


and firm piece of architecture, altho' it is 


open at the top, and hath not had for many 


years pillars to bear up its roof. There are 


now lying along on the ground, but on the 
outſide of this ſtructure, thirteen of its co- 
lumns, each of. them being all of one piece, 
fix feet in diameter, and 57 feet in height, 
This fabrick Pliny, in his time, accounted 
one of the rareſt wonders then extant, 

ROT'/TENNESS (noxnepre,. of norzan, 
Sax. or rotten, Du.) putrifiedneſe, or being 
infected with the rot. 

ROT ULA, #5. e. a little wheel (in Ana- 

2 the bone of the knee - pan, L. 


OuLus Hintoniæ, a roll containing 


an exact ſurvey of all England, N 
ROTUNDIFO'LIOUS (in Botan. Ari.) 

which has round leaves. 
ROTUND'NESS (rotunditas, L. roture 

dite, F.) roundneſs. . 

To ROVE (roffver, Daniſh, to — for 

plunder) to ramble; to range; to wander, 


Thou'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars ſurfeits, to go rove with one 


That's s yet unbruis'd. 
Sbabeſp. Coriolanus, 


Faultleſs thou dropt from his unerring ſkill, 

With the bare power to fin, fince free of will; 

Yet 88 not with thy guilt his bounteous 
ve 

For who has power to walk, has power to 

robe. Arbut brot. 

If we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of 

ſſions, 


We by procure an unattentive habit, 
Watts, 


I views th effe@ts of that diſaſtrous flame, 
Which kindled by th' imperious queen of 


love, * 
Conſtrain d me from my native realm to 
rove. Pape. 


To RO VE, to wander over. 


Roving the field, I chanc'd 
A goodly tree far diſtant to behold, . 
Loaden Wien fruit of faireſt colours. 
„ Milton. 


ee as ** down ſhe rov'd, 
A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, the lov? 4 
_ Gay: 
ROVER. 1. A. wanderer; a ranger. 
2. A fickle ene man, 3. A robber; 
a 


Jo 

ger. 

er 5. 
4 


_ 


N | 
4 pirate. 4. At rovers 3 without any parti- 


hr am. i. 0 He 
- ROUGHNESS (bpupnep ye, mat *-gu 
venneſs, is that which by the inequa li 


briftlineſs, Se. 7 
_ To ROUNDa Horſe (in per is a 

neral expreſſion for all ſorts of manage upon 
1 ſo that to round a horſe upon a trot, 
8 — or otherwiſe, is to make him carry 


huis ſhoulders, and his haunches compactly or 
roundly, upon a greater or ſmaller circle, 


without traverſing or bearing to a fide, 
*ROUND/NESS (rondeur, F. rotundias, L.) 
a round form. 
ROUND EL 2 a ſong beginning and end- 
ROUN'DO S ing With the ſame fen- 
tence, or one that turns back again to the 
firſt verſe, and then goes round, b 
- To ROUND (arrondir, F.) to go round. 
Milton. f i 
e ee gen encompaſſing round. 
ee ee e | ” 
To ROUND in the Ear (prob. of puman, 
Fax. to mutter) to chide a perſon ſharply. 
. ROUND Top (of a Ship) is a round frame 


bf boards, lying upon the croſs trees, near 


the head of the maſt, where the men may 
ſtand to furl and looſe the top-ſails, Cc. 


" ROUND- Splice (with Mar inert) is when 
a rope's end is fo let into another, that they 


hall be as firm as if they were but one rope. 


ROUT (in a Law Senſe) an aſſembly or 


combination of three or more perſons going 
forcibly to commit an unlawful act, altho' 
they do not perform it. ü 
... ROUT of an Any (deroute, F.) the diſ- 
comfiture. : . 

To ROUT an Army, is to diſcomfit or put 


it to flight, | 


To ROW a Boat (of no pan, Sax.) to pull 
it along by oars, 

ROW EL (in a Ship) is a round piece of 
wood cr iron, wherein the whip goes, being 


made to turn about, that it may carry veer 


the whip the eaſier from ſide to fide.” 
ROWT'*Y, over-rank, or firong, ſaid of 

corn or graſs. gh” yt n 
ROYAL Antler (with Hunters) the third 

branch of the horn of a hart or buck, which 


ſhoots out from the rear or main horn, above 


the bezantler, | 

ROYAL Army, is an army marching with 
heavy cannon, capable of beſieging a ſtrong, 
well. for GG 7 Foes ih off 
Roy AL Crown of England, 
, 4s clos'd by ſemicircies of gold, 
meeting at the monde or globe 
da which the croſs ſtands, 
Nd thoſe;ſemicircles adorned 
with croſſes aud flower de Lis, 
the whole imbelliſh'd with precious ſtones. 
ROYAL Fes, whales and fturgeons, 
to which ſome add porpuiſeg; which are the 
-Ring's," by this, prerggative,. Ven "caſt on 
ore. 18 8 | 


| quality of 
Jes parts is diſagreeable to the touch, hairineſs, 
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| _ ROY!ALNESS (royance,, F. regalitar, L.) 


1 


ruby, red. | 
* RUBIGINO/SE 
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ROY*ALTIES, the royal rights or pre- 
rogatives of a king or queen; which. the Ci- 
vilians reckon to be fix in number, wiz, the 
power of judicature, the power of life and 
death, of war and peace, of levying taxes 3 
the goods that have no owners, as waifs, 


| ſtrays, Cc. and the coinage of money, 


The Enfigns of ROY'ALTY (in Great 
Britain) are the crown, ſcepter, and dove, 
croſs, St. Edward's ſtaff, four different ſorts 
of ſwords, the orb and croſs, &c. uſed at 
coronations. | a 

To ROUZE 4 Hart (Hunting Phraſe) is 
to raiſe him from hls harbour. Nie 

To ROUZE 'a Hawſer, &c, (Sea Phraſe) 
is to hale in that part of it which lies ſlack. 
in the water. 2 85 

To ROUZE (in Falconry) is ſaid of a hawk 
when he lifts up and ſhakes himſelf. 

A ROUZ!ING Lie, a whiſking great one. 

A RUB'BER (of reiben, Teut.) one that 
rubs, or a rubbing-bruſh. - 

RUBEO'LA (with Phyſicians) a ſort of 
ſmall pox or meaſles, 

RU'BICAN Colour (of e is a Bay, 
Sorrel, or Black, with a light or White 
upon the flanks ; but ſo, chat the Grey or 
M bite is not predominant there. MES 
oat al be (rubicunditas, L.) red- 

8. 

RU BIE D, tinctured of the colour of a 


Milton. * 
RUBI'GINOUS F ty. © 1 2 bas, 


* 


RU BI“ OO (with BHotaniſt) mildew, a diſ- 


eaſe that happens to plants, and proceeds from 
a dewy moiſture, which falling upon them, 
and not being drawn up by the heat of the 


ſun, by its ſharpneſs, gnaws and corrupts the 


inward ſubſtance of plants, L. | 
- RU'BRICEK (in the Canon Law) a title 


or article in the ancient law-books, ſo called, 


becauſe anciently written, as the titles of the 
cbapters in our ancient bibles are, in red let- 


ters, B : 

RU'BY (rubis, F. of rubere, L. to be red) 
the moſt valuable of precious tones, next ta 
the diamond; and, when perfectly beautiful, 
nothing inferior. | 

RUBY. (in Heraldry) being red, is uſed for 
gules, by thoſe who blazon the arms of the 
prime rr hs precious ſtones, inſtead of 
metals and colours. da Fx 5 

RUCT ACTION (with Phyßr.) belching, 
a depraved motion of the ſtomach, cauſed by 
an efferveſcence there, by vapours and flatu- 
lent matter are ſent out of the mouth, | 

RUD!/DER- Repe, a rope let through the 


ends may be ſpliced or faſtened to- 


gether. , The uſe of this rope is to ſave the 


: 
| 


by any accident, 
7 Vv 


rodder, I it ſhould be torn off from the irons 


by 
uvy' 
4 #: : 


* 


ſtern · poſt, and the head of the rudder; ſo 
that ; 


wy, * 


RUDDER-Irqns (of a Ship) the cheeks of 


that iron, whereof the pintle is part, which 
is faſtened and nail'd bk upon the rake of 


ö the rudder. 
ö © RUD/DINESS (puwuneppe, Sax.) freſh- 
. eolouredneſs. 
| Rupp (nudu, Sax.) x. eee 
do redneſs; pale red. 
We may ſee the old man in a morning, 


; Lufty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
| ; And there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant 
To o'ertake time, and ring back youth 
again. Otway. 


= New leaves on ev'ry he were ſeen 
Some ruddy colour d, ſome of lighter green, 
| : : Dryden. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear; 
How Mo like your lips their ſtreaks appear 


Dryden. 
in ber prime, 6 
Seems fertile, and ith ruddieſt freight be- 
N deckt. Philips. 
2. Yellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, _w_ 
in poetry, | 


A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp, Dryden. 


RUDE (neve, Sax. rudis, L.) 1. Rough, 
- ſavage, coarſe of manners, uncivil, brutal. 
Rufflan, let go that rude, uncivil touch; 
Thou friend of an ill faſhion. | Shakeſ. 


' You can with fingle look inflame 

The coldeſt breaſt, the rude/? tame. 3 

 RU'DERARY (rudergrius, L.) belonging 
to rubbiſh. 

RU! DIMENTS (rudiment, F. of rudimen- 
tum, of rudis, L. ignorant) the firſt elements, 
principles or grounds of any art or ſcience ; 
ſo called, becauſe thoſe that firſt come to be 
inftruQed, are ſuppoſed to be Rudes, i, e. al ls 
together ignorant. 

-RUDEN/TURE (in Archite&.) the Sgare 
of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain, and ſome» 
times carved, wherewith the flutings of co- 
lumns are frequently filled up. 

RU DERATTION (in Architect.) the lay- 
ing of a pavement with pebbles or little ſtones, 


RUEFULNESS (of Heoppian, Sax.) ſor- 
. Fowfulneſs, repentance. 


1 


RUEL'LE (of rue, F. a fireet) a little ! 


ſtreet. It is of late brought into uſe among 
. vs, to ſignify an Aliove, or other genteel 
+ apartment, where the ladies receive viſits ei- 
ther in bed or up. 

RUF F, a bird, which in fighting raiſes up 

its feathers like a double ruff. 
+ RUF/FLES, a fort of ornaments of linnen 
: — 1 0 worn on the arms of men and wo- 


 "RUG!/GEDNESS (ef bnobse, Sar.) 


- . 2 T ? 
RU 


of Chyle, and excrements in the blood 
by wind and ſeveral other motions, excited 
in the guts, roll up and down the excrements, 
when there is no eaſy vent upwards or down= 


wards, L. 
RUGOSE!NESS (of Yor, L.)/rough- 
neſs, fulnefs of wrinkles, p or furrows, 


&c. 

RUIN (raise, F. ruina, L.) 1. The fall 
or deſtruction of cities or edifices. 2. The 
remains of buidings demoliſhed. 


And one promiſcuous ruin cover all 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 


The place, where once the very ruins lay. 


Addi en. 


Judah ſhall fall, oppreſa'd by grief and ſhame» 
And men ſhall from her ruins know her fame · 


Such a fool was never found, | 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made p 
Materials for a houſe decay d. Swift. 
3. Deſtruction; loſs of happineſs or fortune 
overthrow. 
Thoſe whom God to ruin has defign'd, 


He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind, 
3 Iden. 


To RUIN (ruiner, F.) 1. To ſubvert,. 

to demoliſh, 
A nation loving gold muſt rule this place, 
Our temples ruin, and our rites deface, 
Dryden. 
2. To deſtroy; to deprive of felicity or for» 
tune. 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. 
Dryden. 
RU'INATE (rainatum, ne. to ruin, 
or 2 to ruin. 

RUINA'”TION, deſtruction, main. 1 

RU!'INOUSNESS (of ee L.) a rui- 
nous, or ruinating faculty or ſtate. 

RULE (regula, L.) a certain maxim; 
canon, or precept, to be obſeryed in any art 
or ſcience, law, or principle to go by; a ſta- 
tute or decree of a religious order ; ſway or 
command, | 


RHUMB S of a » 7, e. the angle 
which ſhe makes in her failing with che me- 
ridian of the place ſhe is in; alſo one point 


of the mariner's compaſs, er 11 degrees and 
1 4th, v, the 32 part of the circumference 


| of the horizon. 

 RUMVA 7 (among the Romans) a 
| RUMIL'LA F deity invoked to take 

RUMUNA. care of their 8 


children, to whom at» er ſacriſice of 


| milk and water, mix'd w 


-» RUMINA'TION,a . ae! Ve. 


roughneſs, une venneſi. 


44 5 4 


— 
* 


3 0 


| RUGITVS (with Ply.) an efferveſcenct 


Where 


The Veian and the Gablan tow'rs ſhall fall, 


RUR ; (in Navigation) the courſe 


<6 aac. 


A ©&YO oe i 


2 . 


tually relieving one , by which meant 
2 that was eaten haſtily at firſt, is 
convey'd back to the mouth again, and there 
chew'd and ſwallow'd down a ſecond time, 
to the great advantage of the creature. 
To RUM'MAGE (in a Figurative Senſe) 
is to rake into, or to ſearch narrowly. 
7 RU!MOUR, to tell abroad. 
RUN of a Ship (Sea-Term) is that part 
of her hull under watet, which comes nar- 
rower by degrees from the floor-timbers to 
the ſtern · poſt. „ 22 
Good-RUN (Sea - Term) a ſhip is ſaid to 
have a good run, when the comes off hand- 
23 by degrees, and her tuck lying not too 


We 

Bad- RUN (Sea-Term) is when a ſhip's 
tuck lies too low, ſo that it hinders the paſ- 
ſage of the water towards the rudder, ſo that 
ſhe cannot ſteer well, nor make any good 


way thro” the ſea, but will till be to 
the lee ward. | . 
RUNG Heads (of a Sbiß) the heads of the 


ound-timbers, which are made a little bend- 
ing, or where they begin to compaſs, and 
that direct the mould or ſweep of the futtocks 


and naval-timbers. 


RUNIC Language, that of the Coths, 
Danes, and other ancient northern nations 
but this is more frequently called Sclaworic. 
Some imagine it was called Runic, as being 


myſterious and ſcientifical, like the Egyptian 

hieroglyphicks, v4 j 
RUN!/NET 7 the maw of a calf, or an 
REN/NET acid juice found in the 


fomachs of calves, that have fed on nothing 
bur milk; and are killed before the digeſtion 
be perfected, commonly uſed in turning milk, 
to be made into cheeſe - curds. | 
RUPTURE-V ort, an herb. 


RURALITY 7 (of ruralis, L.) coun- 
1 try-likeneſs, clown- 
.0 e 8. : 


RURIC'OLIST (ruricola, L. ) an huſband- 
Man. f 
RURLGENOUUS (rurigena, L.) born or 
gwelling in the country. 
RUSH INESS (of pire, Sax. a ruſp) a 
being full of or having ruſhes. 
RUSYNA, a heathen deity, ſuppos d to 
be a rural or country goddeſs, who preſided 
over all the labours and all the divertiſements 
of the country. | p 
RUSTICITY 
RUS'TICALNESS 
ihneſs, violentneſs. + 
RUS/TICT (in ant. Writs) the clowns or 
Viuferior tenants, who held lands and cottages, 
by doing the fervice of ploughing, and other 
laborious ſervices in huſbandry for their lord. 
RUS!TICK Gods, thoſe who preſided over 
agriculture z country deities. 3 


(ruſticitas, L. uſ- 
e F. 2. 


"RUSTICK (is Archite.) . method of 


building in imitation of nature, rather "than 


* 41 n 
* . A 


| according to art; the columns are encom- 


palſed with frequent cincturs. 
| RUSTICK un (Archite#,) is where 
flones of a building, inſtead of being ſmooth, 
are hatched or picked with the point of a; 
hammer. VVV | 

RUSTICK Order, (Arcbitecture) an order, 
with ruftick quoins, ruſtick work, c. 

RUST'INESS ,(nopzignerpe, Sax.) the 
being ruſty. n ; 

RUST'/LING (hnirrlan, Sax.) making; 
a Noiſe, as armour and new garments do. _ / 
| 3 (poy ig, Sax.) covered with 
ruſt, 


- RUSY, full of firatogent; antdinioms 


ſubtle, craft f 
E RUSTRE! (in Heratdry) is 
655 4 exactly the ſame ſquare figure 
as the maſcle, only the ruſtre 
JI. 3s pierced. round, whereas the 
maſcle is pierced ſquare, as in 
the figure, 5 


RU TA (in Botany) rue, L, 
RUTHFUL (nu d pul, Sax.) pitiful, come 
paſſionate, . . Ks - Toda ; 
RUTH'FULNESS (nu d pulne y ye, Sax.) 
compaſſionateneſs. p | 
RUTTVER (an vienæ routier, F.) an old 
bea ten ſoldier. 5 
RUTTTING (with Hunters) ſignifies a hart 
or buck going to couple or ingender. Hes 
RY, a ſhore, coaſt, ſtrand, or bank of the 
ſea, Brit. | aaa 
RY'AL, a piece of gold coin, which in 
the time of king Henry VI. was turreat for 
10s, under Henry VIII. for 11s. 3d. and in 
queen Elizabeth's time for 15s, 5 


** 


5 8 
| ſs, Rom, Ss 4, Ital. 8 5. Sax. S [s, 
Old Engliſh, 2 > 5, Gi. are the eight- 


teenth letters in order of the alphabet, U the 


| firteenth, and U the twenty firſt of the He- 


brew. 


S (uneeſſe, or, 8, F.) an iron bar like an 


S , is loſt, and may be termed a liquid in 
the words Iſie, hand, Viſcount. S ſounds 
like z in Chaiſe, Praiſe, Sc. and & like ſin 
raze, Along { muſt never be placed at the 
end of a word, as maintainf, nor a ſhort 3 in 
the middle of a word, as.conspires. | 


Societatis, of the compan gr,, 
„ Was à numerical 

'S (in books of 
the ancient Cheldeans, of which the learned 


| 


SS, in the title-pages of books, often ſtand. 
for Socius, L. a companion or member, or 
S, among the anci 
letter, and Ggnified 7. 1 A «i 
Navigation) ſtands for 
ſouth. 5 353 
| SABAITES, an ancient heatheniſh ſect. of 
Jewiſh Rabbi, Maimoncdes, gives us this ag- 
| Uyuuz count, 


— EA TORO" ear 


oo 


eount, that Abrabem was educated in their | 
religion, and owned no other deity but the 
ſan and ſtars z but that Abrabam at length 
ſtrongly oppoſed this ſuperſtition, and aſſert · 
Ing one only God, the author of the univerſe, 


and who governed all things by his provi- | 


The Sabaitet oppos'd the Magian, which 
were fire worſhippers, and fancied the planets 
to de the habitations of the gods; and the 
planets being ſometimes, out of fight, they 
made images in repreſentation of them, to 
which they paid adoration in their abſence. 

SABA'SIA (ca, Gr.) nocturnal my- 
Keries celebrated by the Creetr, in honour of 
upiter Sabazius, into which all that were 
itiated, had a golden ferpent put in at their 


— 


breaſts, and taken out at the lower part of 


their garments, in commemoratian o Jupi- 
ter's raviſhing Proſerpina, in the form of a 


d. 
SABAOTH (an Hebrew word fignify- 
SABBATH F ing reft, ſabbat, F. ſabatum, 
L.) 1. A day appointed by God among the 
ett, and from them eftabliſhed among 
trans, for publick worſhip z the ſeventh 


day ſet apart from works of labour, to be 


employed in piety. 
Here every day was ſabbatb; only fre 
From hours of pray r, for hours of charity, 
Such. as the Jeros from ſervile toil releaſt, 


L 


Where works of mercy were a part of reſt; 


Such as bleſt angels exerciſe above, 

Vary d with ſacred hymns and acts of love; 

Such ſabbatbs as that one ſhe now enjoys, 

Ev*n that perpetual one, which ſhe employs ; 

For ſach viciſſitudes in heav'n there are, 

In praiſe alternate, and alternate pray'r. 
LT Dryden, I 


2, Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow, time of 


c Never any ſobbath of releaſe, 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. 

ö 5 N Daniel's C. War. 
Nor can his bleſſed ſoullook down from heav'n, 
Or break th* eternal ſabbath of his reſt, 
To ſee her miſeries on earth. 


. 


| 


Dryden. | 


Peaceful fleep out the ſabbath of the tomb, 


And wake to raptures in a life to come. 
525 n Pope. 
- SABBATH-(of Viicbes) a nocturnal aſ- 
ſembly, ſuppoſed to be held on Saturday, in 
which the devil is ſaid to appear in the ſliape 
of a goat, about which they make ſeveral 
dances and magick ceremonies. ''Tn order to 


prepare themTe}ves for this meeting, they take | 


ſeveral ſoporifick drugs, after which they are 
ſan ed to fly up the chimney, and to be ſpi. 
rit ed or carried thro' the air, riding on a ſwitch. 
te their ſabbath aſſembly. 5 
*  SABBATHIANS (fo called from one Sa- 


gaben, 4 Jerp, in the ach century) he pre- 


o 


=4 * 4 * 4 1 1 
4 2 1 2 8 8 x 


! tending td be converted . was 
ordained a biſhop by Martianus, a Novatian 
| biſhop z and endeavouring to introduce the 
Few!ſh euſtoms and ceremonies among bis 
ſect, Was deprived of that office. . 

SABBATHCALNERBSS (of ſabbatique, F. 


or ſabbaticus, L, of NAW Heb.) the being of 
the nature or qality of a ſabbath. _ | 
 , SAB'BATUM (in Doomſday Hool) peace 
or quiet. C 
SABEANS. See Zn 

 SA'BLE (in Heraldry) ſig · 
nifies black, as In the eſcyt- 
cheon. Of the virtues and 
qualities of the ſoul, it denotes 

mplicity, wiſdom, prudence, 
e and honeſty; of the planets, 
ſaturn; of the four elements, the earth; of 
metals, lead, and iron; of precious ſtones, 
the diamond ; of trees, the olive; of birds, 
= crow or raven; of the ages of men, the 
Alt. 5 f d 8 

SAB ULOUSN ESS (ſabulofitas, L.) ſan- 
dineſs, &c, 3 

SA CEA, feſtiva's held by the Babylonians, 
Kc. in honour of their god Anaitides; they 
were in the Eaſ much the ſame as the Satur- 
nalia were at Rome, a feaſt for Qaves, and 


one of the ceremonies of it was to chuſe a 


ptifoner condemned to death, and to allow 
him all the pleaſures and gratifications he 
could Wiſh, before he was carried to execu- 
tion. % . 
SACCADE* (in the Manage) a violent 
check the cavalier gives his horſe, by draw- 
ing both the reins very ſuddenly ; a' correc. 
tion uſed when .the horſe bears too heayy on 


* + 


1 the hand. 


Sacco Benedito, 'a kind of linnen gar- 
ment of a yellow colour, with two crofles on 
it, and painted over with devils and flames, 
worn by perſons condemned (by the Span/> 
inquiſition) to be burned, as they go to exc» 
Cution, . _ . On ORR Op ; 
 SACCO!PHORI (See, of cane. 
a ſack, and pig, Gr. I bear) an ancient ſect, 
fo called on account of their wearing of ſack- 


cloth, and affeRting a great deal of auſterity 
an penahce. „ 33 
1 Ft us, a little bag or purſe, ft 
cheli, . 1 5 
 SACERDO'TALNESS (of ſacerdual, F. 
Jacerdotalis, L..) ng, Le 10 a 
4 | Bo 


SACRAMENTA!RIUM, amrancientchurch 
book, comprehending all the prayers and ce- 
remonies practiſed at the celebration of the 
r 
SA'CREDNESS (of ſacer, L, ſeintete, F. 
fan#itas, L.) holineſs. 
-.. SACRIC'OLIST (ſacricala, L.) a devout 


* x 


worthipper. OC 33. 510 
TosSAgRIFICE (ſacrificer, F. ſacrifice, L. 
1: To offer to heaven ; to jmmolate. 


Hades 


And Jatrails d 4e /4 icin re. 2 
Ke: 5 ne | 15 Shateſs Tit, Andron,' 
To me for juſtice, © 5 


7 SIR 


E. a : : 
WW  Shateſpiars Richard 111; 
Mien from * *r or Fon 15 
148 5 bulloc 2 amb p or . 5 
. * LS) TOY 
give up for the ſake of ſome- 


2. To ceſtroy or 
thing elſe. 8 wk 
»Tis 'a' ſad contemplation that we ſhould. 
ſacrifice the peace of the church to a little 
vain curioſity. Decay of Prety«. - | 
i, The breach of this rule, to do as one 
would be done to, would be contrary to that 
intereſt men ſacrißes to when they break it, 
Syphax loves you, and would ſacrifice his 
life, ay mere his honour in your * 


A great genius ſometimes ſatrificer found 
to ſenſe. Broome. . 3 | 

4- To deſtroy, to kill: 4. to devote with 
E oe nity oy 
Condemn'd to ſacrifice his childiſh years, 

To babbling'ign'rance, and to empty fears. 

| ; 4 1 352 P rior, 
. SACRIFICE (ſacrificium, of .ſacra, holy 
things, and facio, L. to perform, an offering 


niſter, as the payment of homage, Sc. 
Writers ſay, that the devils being enemies 
to God and his glory, from the ' malignity of 
their natures, were not content with the 
offerings 
all manner of creatures that were uſually ſa- 
crificed, to them, but were ſo barbarous as tb 
require human victims, viz, men and wo- 
men, to be butcher'd and burnt alive upon 
their altar: 


| ſounded trumpets, beat drums. Cc. to drown 


made to God on an altar, by a regular mini- 


of the fruits of the earth, and' of | 


* 
* 
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gods ; and the Iſraelites them ſel ves fo far imi - 
tated their barbarities, as to cauſe their chil-- 
dren to paſs between two - fites till they were 
miſerably ſcorched ; and they alſo ſhut them 
up in an hollow idol of braſs, called Malorb, 
made red hot, and while theſe innocent vice - 
tims were in this manner tormented, they 


* 


their outeries. Thence the place was named 
Topbet, i. e. a drum. And Aba and MA 
naſſab, kings of Judea, were ſo wretched as, 
to cauſe their own children to paſs thro' the 
fire to Moloch. | ; "Fe 
In ſacrifices to idols, a choice of animals 
was made according to the diſpoſitions of 
their gods: for Mars is ſuppoſed to have loved 
'no-creatures, but ſuch as were furious and 
warlike, as the bull, c. and Neptune the 
bull and the horſe. The he-goat was dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, becauſe it is propenſe to 
2 vineyards; Ceres and June had cows of- 
fered in honour of them; Diana ſhe-goars;z 
and Fanus kids. 5 ; 5 
The ceremonies obſerved in their ſacrifices 
were theſe : they were carefully to obſerve 
if the victim had any blemiſh ; if fo, it was 
rejected, and another taken, and the price 
took a lomp of burnt corn and ſalt, and ſome - 
| times meal mingled with ſalt, and threw it on 
the victim; and when they had killed the 
| beaſt, they laid it on the fire, and thoſe that 
offered it held their bands upon it, and 
prayed with the prieft, and then poured wine 
into the fire; if it were a "Holocauſt, i. e. a 
whole burnt-offering, the whole was conſom d 
in the flames: but if not, part of it was laid 
aſide for the prieſts, and thoſe that offered it. 
Then they danced round the altar, finging 
| hymns and ſongs in honour of the deity to 
whom it was offered. Theſe hymns conſiſted 
of three parts or ſtanza's ; the firſt was ſung 
in turning from eaſt to weſt; the other in 
turning from weſt to eaſt; and the third part 
they ſung ſtanding before the alta. 
5 ſuperior gods had their altars in emi- 
nent places, and their temples built on ſuch 
high ground, that they might, without any 
impediment, receive the firſt rays of the riſ- 
ing fun, The prieft wore a gown, either 
white or purple; and, before he approach d 
the altar, aſſi d his hands in pure water, fan- 
cying that this waſhing cleans'd the ſoul, 
and rendered it ac to the gods. The 
| oricft then, having his head adorned with gar= 
lands and ribbons, led the beaf, adorned in 
like manner, to the altar, being followed by 
2 crowd of people, adorned with crowns 
made of ſuch trees as were ſuppoſed moſt ac · 
ceptable to the god, The victim ſtood by the 
altar a ſmall time, while the prieſt offered a 
ſet form of prayer to Jam and Vea, and 
then with a knife mark'd the beaft from 


| 


The Romans did ſometimes dedicate their 
7 young infants to the houſhold gods, the gods 
, of the family, The Scyrhrans, that inha- 
4 bited about that part called Taurica, were 
ry wont to ſacrifice to their Diana, all ſtrangers 
i that came into their hands. Many damfels 
at- were beaten to death with bundles of rods at 
| an altar of Bacchus in Arcadia.“ The Ger- 
F. nons and Cimbri were wont eruelly to torment 
0 2 men, and afterwards to ſacriſice thẽtm . The 
ich inhabitants of the moſt northern climates were 
wont to make a feaſt for their aged, and crown 
ral them with garlands, and afterwards caſt them 
£6 down from an high rock into che ſea : and 
5 others threw them off the bridges into rivers ; 
2 whence they were called Senes Depontani. 
a And Ceſar, in his commentaries, relates, 
you that the ancient Gauls uſed to dreſs up a huge 
15 ſtatue made of branches of ozier, having 
L.) filed it with living perſons, to burn it to their 
bu . The Exyptliant, and inhabitants wa 


head to tail; and if it was any unruly, 
and willing to get away, they imagined it 
„ g was 


EL 
Why not aeeeptabls to the god and therefore | 
procured another. After the performance of 


thefe and other fuch like ceremonies, the 
prieſt laid on the head and back of the beaft 
the Mols Salſa, i. e. meal and ſalt mingled. 
with frankincenſe, and after he and his aſ- 
fiſtatits had taſted of a cup of wine, he poured 
| the reſt between the horns of the beaſt, and 
Funn a few hairs from the place, threw 
em into the fire ; then the beaſt was Nain, 
either by knocking down orcutting his throat, 
und flead ; then the ſouth-ſayer with a long 
knife, turned the bowels up and down, for it 
was unlawful to touch them with his hands; 
and having made his obſervations, and given 


His judgrnent of them, they were preſented to | 


thedeity on alaunce, or if to a ſea-god thrown 


into the waves z then the prieſt threw frank- | 


incenſe into the fire with wine, and took a 
of every member which his miniſters 
cut out into a platter, and caſt them into 

the flames; and while they were burning, he 

and the offerers made prayers to the god, 


| Holding their hands upon the altar, and after- 


wards retired with the aſſiſtants to feaſt upon 
the remaining part of the beaſt, ſinging the 
praiſes of the deity. After they had eaten, 
they returned back to the altar, and caft into 
the flames the morſels of meat that they had 
left, with the tongue and ſome wine, with 
thanks to the deity for the honour and ad- 
vantage of ſharing with him in the victim of- 
fered to him. ! : 

To the ſuperior gods they prayed ftanding, 
dut to the infernal, fitting. 

The gods of the air were adored with mu- 
fical inſtruments, and melodious ſongs, more 
than the former. 


The ſea gods were worſhipped near the ſea, | 


and the blood of the victim was poured into 
the ſalt water. W 1 
The facrifices to the infernal deities were 
performed in the night. The beafts avere 
black, and offered in ſome cave or dark place, 
except it were to Pluto. f 
The nymphs and divinities of the field had 
milk, honey, and wine offered to them in 
their ſacrifice ; the male deities had uſually 
male beafts offered to them, and the god- 
defies females. rats: 
- SACRIFI'CIALNESS (of ſacrificialis, L.) 
the being of the nature of a ſacrifice. 
re wee (of ſacrilege, F. 
of ſacrilegium, L.) ſacrilegious nature or qua- 
3 "rc of ſacred things. 855 
' SA'CRIST ( jacriftarius, L.) a veſtry- 


| 
| 


or ſexton. 5 | 
SACRIS'TY, che veſtry, the place where 
the veſſels and ornaments of the df were 


Kept. | © 14. ; 
To SAD'DLE (of ſadel, Brit. or Savlian, 
Sax.) to put on a ſaddle ; alſo to embarraſs, 
as to ſaddle à cauſe; allo to furniſh, as to 
Saddle a ſpit, wy e 


2. Calamitouſly; miſerably. 


84 
pany of great antiqui — 
they were incorporatdin 
the reign of [king #d- 
ward I, and confirmed by 
ſeveral ſucceeding kings : 
they conſiſt of a maiter, 
three wardens, 22 afliſ- 
tants, 65 on the livery, 
&c, their livery fine is 10 J. DS 
Their arms are, Azure, a chevron, be. 
tween three ſaddles Or, Their ſupporters 
two horſes nt, bridled Jules, bitted of 
the ſecond. ' The motto, Our truft is in God, 
Their hall is near the weſt end of Cheapfide, 
SADLY (from ſad, etym. not known,) 
1. Sorrowfully z mournfully, 5 
My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie my affections; ; 
And with his ſpirit ſadly 1 ſurvive, 
To moele the expettadions of the world. 
| | Shakeſp, H. IV. 


He griv'd, be wept, the fight an image 
Of ee Glial love; fadly pleafi 
his own | 2 
thought. : 4 


He ſadly ſuffers in their grief, 
G * hermit, and out-prays a ſaint, 


We ma and-one day 
ſadly feel. : South. 
SADNESS. 1. Sorrowfulneſs ; mourn- 
fulneſs; dejection of mind, 
The ſoul receives intelligence 
By her genius of the body's end, 
And ſo imparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe. 
5 | 70 anicÞ's Croil War, 
And let us not be wanting to ourſelves, 
| Leſt ſo ſevere and obſtinate a ſadneſs _ | 
Tempt a new vengeance,  _ , 
 Denbam's Sopby, 


If the ſubje& be mournful, let ev'ry thing in 
it have a ſtroke of ſadneſs. _ ryden, 
SAD/DUCES (ſo called of N Zadect) 
they obſerved the law, that they might enjoy 
the temporal bleſſings that it promiſed, and 
to eſcape the puniſhments it threa in 
its tranſgreſſors, - - 5 | 
They rejected all the Jews traditions, and 
abſolutely denied fatality, aſſerting that it 
was impoſſible for God to do any evil, and 
that he did not regard what men did, con- 
cluding it was wholly in the will of man to 
do either good or evil, There was an itre- 
concileable hatred between them and the 
Phariſees. 5 
SAD/DUCISM, the principles and. doc- 
trines of the Sadducess They allowed no 
books of the ſcripture, but the five books 


y at preſent eaſily ſee, 


| 


of Mofes z they denied the ng 


* 


1 
| 5 9 % 


and ſpilits, the Immonilty of the foul, and 


the re futrection of the body. 

34 1b. A b 
[er riding-garment, worn by women, 
P SAFE 


were ſented by the 1chneumon, 
T SAFIRON of Jr, (with C 
fron of ſteel, ſo called from its red 
_ SAGATHEE/, 
being a kind of rateen or ſerge, 
mixed with a little fill, 
SAGA/CIOUSNESS 
ſharpneſs of wit, quickneſs 


& Co ; 
e was repreien - 
ted by a dog's h „ 

SAG'DA ( cb.) a kind of gem 
about the fize of a bean, of a leek-green 
colour, which attracte wood, as amber does 
ſtraws, a load-ſtone, iron, &c, 

SAGITTA'RIUS {whoſe charaReriftick 
is &) by aftrologers called a maſculine, 
celery and — iy by 2 — and 
dry, of t triplicity, and is repreſent- 
7 a celeſtial globe by the figure of an 
archer, 4 

SAIL'ET TES (near Danuphine in France) 
a Chartreux convent of ladies of quality, the 
nuns of which make profeſſion of their rule, 
before the biſhop of Grenoble, and when they 
make their vow, they preſent themſelves 
before him; with wax tapers in their hands, 
adorned with the eſcutcheons of their families, 
and the biſhop puts a ring on their finger and 
la crown on their heads, like to that which is 
given to the daughters of France, 

SAILS, the vane of windmills, or the 
ew, whereby the wind has its effect on 
them, 

SAINT ( faint, F. ſan#us, L.) a perſon 


eminent for piety and virtue. 


* 


By thy example kings are taught to ſway 
Heroes to fight, and ſaints may learn to 
>0 unaffected, ſo compos d a mind; _ 
So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet fo refin'd, 
Heav'n, as its pureſt gold, by tortures try d; 
The ſaint ſuſtain d it, but the woman dy d. 
5 25 Pope. 
To SAINT, to number among ſaints; to 


ur, 


. 


v 

in 
l 

>) 
joy 
nd 
inſt 
and 


tit, kon among ſaints by 2 publick decree ; to 
and nonize, | By 5 
50 Are not the principles of thoſe wretches 


till owned, and their perſons ſainted, by a 
ce of men of the ſame ftamp ? 

1 | South, 
| by place is here, ſad ſiſter, come away: 
"= thyſelf,” I trembled, wept, and 

3 


F Fr 


— , 
A 2 2 


a Night woollen ſtuff, 
ſometimes 


agacitas, L.) 
apprehenſion, 


ſort of duſt-gown, or up» 
8 (of ſauve, F. ſafe) ſafety, 
ſecurity, 5 3 | 

SAFE TN and Preſervation (in Hieroglypb.) 
ts) faf- 


| For glory's ſake. 


q 


=; 
To SAINT, 
| plety 


If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. 
Pope, 


A SAINTED. 1. Holy : . ; 
| The crown virtue gives, | 

After this mortal change, to her true ferva 
Among the enthron d gods on ſainted hills, 


' SAINT«LIKE ing 4 faint ry 
| L + . Suiting a ſai | 
| coming a faint, n 90 
Ys If ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gloſs'd over only with a ſaint- lils ſhew, 
Still thou art bound to vice. 
| Dryden's Pen,. 


2+ Reſembling a faint. 
The king, in whoſe time it paed, hom 
Catbolicks count a ſaint-like and immaculate 
rince, was, taken away in the flower of 


age. Bacon, 
ONSITE FT, like a faint, becoming a 


it, or ſaint *, 


* 


1 mention ſtill 
Him whom thy wrongs, with ſainth patience 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure, | 


| Milt. Par. Loft. 
SAINTSHIP, che character i 
of a fan. To 


He that thinks his ſaintfip licenſes hin 
to cenſure, is to be loo br mark | 
rebel, but an uſurper. Decay of piety. 
The divil was piqu'd ſuch ſaineſbip to behold, 
And long d to tempt — 7 Pope. 
SAKE (rac, Sax. faecke, Dutch.) final 


cauſe, end, purpoſe. 
perſuade me to ſeelk 


| Thou neither doſt 
wealth, 

For emperor's ſake, nor empire to affect 
 SA'KER ( ſacre, Span.) a fort of great 
ws — rs ont — ſizes, 

in Falconry) the male of a 
faker-hawk. This kind of is e 
ed next after the falcon and gyr - falcon, but is 
differently to be managed. N | 

SAL, fait, L. | 
SAL wolatile Oleoſum, an aromatick vola- 
tile ſalt, of Sa} Armoniach, diſtilled with ſalt 
of Tartar, dulcified with ſpirits of wine, a 
dram and half of ſome aromatick oil or eſ- 
ſence, drawn from one or more ſweet-ſcented 
plants, being added to every ounce of it. 
The plants are ſuch as balm, roſemary, Cc. 
SALA'CIOUSNESS ( ſa/acitas, L.) ſala- 
city, lechery, luſtfulneſs. 


, | SALAD, a kind of head-piece or arnious- 


worn by light horſemen. 


Pepe. | * SAU/ADINE, a tax impoſed in England , 
and 


9 * 


33 * 
»*; 3 a 


Way not arceptable to the god, and therefore | 


another. After the performance of 
and other ſuch like ceremonies, the 

prieſt laid on the head and back of the beaft 

the Mola Salſe, i. e. meal and ſalt 

with frankincenſe, and after he and his aſ- 

 HSiſtants had taſted of a cup of wine, 
che reſt between the horns of the 

pulling a few | hairs from the place, threw 
them into the fire; then the beaſt was ſlaln, 
either by knocking down orcutting his throat, 
und flead ; then the ſouth-ſayer with a long 
knife, turned the bowels up and down, for it 
was unlawful to touch them with his hands ; 
and having made his obſervations, and given 


dis juggment of them, they were preſented to 


the deity on alaunce, or if to a ſea-god thrown 
into the waves z then the prieſt threw frank- 
incenſe into the fire with wine, and teok a 
of every member which his miniſters 
cut out into a 3 and caſt them into 
the flames; and while they were burning, he 
and the offerers made prayers to the god, 
Holding their hands upon the altar, and after- 
wards retired with the aſſiſtants to feaſt upon 
the remaining part of the beaſt, ſinging the 
praiſes of the deity. After they had eaten, 
returned back to the altar, and caſt into 
the flames the morſe!s of meat that they had 
Jeft, with the tongue and ſome wine, with 
thanks to the deity for the bonour and ad- 
vantage of ſharing with him in the victim of- 


% landing, 
To the fu ey prayed 

dut to the infernal, fitting. 

The gods of the air were adored with mu- 

keal inſtruments, and melodious ſongs, more 
The ſea gods were worſhipped near the ſea, 

and the blood of the victim was poured into 

the ſalt water. ks ; 


The facrifices to the Infernal deities were 


performed in the night. The beafts avere 
black, and offered in ſome cave or dark: place, 
except it were to Pluto. 5 
The nymphs and divinities of the field had 
milk, honey, and wine offered to them in 
their ſacrifice z the male deities had uſually 
male beafts offered to them, and the god- 
deſſes females. Ons 
- SACRIFFCIALNESS (of ſacrificialis, L.) 
the being of the-nature of a ſacrifice. 
SACRILE'GIQUSNESS (of ſacrilege, F. 
of ſacrilegium, L.) ſacrilegious nature or qua- 
ity, or the ſtealing of ſacred things. 

' SA'CRIST ( ſacriſtarius, L.] a veſtry- 
r or ſexton. 1 8 
SAcRIS TTV, che veſtry, the place where 
the veſſels and ornaments of the church were 


kept. He; 
To SAD'DLE (of ſade!, Brit. or gadlian, 
Sax.) to put on a ſaddle ; alſo to embarraſs, 


beat, and | th 


| If the ſubject be mournful, 


SA 
pany of great antiqui — 
they were — wry, 
the reign of king ZA. 
ward I. and confirmed by 
ſevetal ſucceeding kings: 
they confiſt of a maiter, 
ree wardens, 22 afliſ. 
tants, 65 on the livery, 
&c, their livery fine is 10 J. 
Their arms are, Azure, 
tween three ſaddles Or. 
two horſes 
the ſecond. The motto, Our is in God, 
Their hall is near the weſt end of Cheapfide, 
SADLY (from ſad, etym. not known,) 
1. Sorrowfully z mournfully, - | 
My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie my affections; g 
And with his ſpirit ſad/y 1 ſurvive, 
To mock — of the world. 


| Shakeſp, H. IV. 
He 8 wept, the fight an image 


2 chevron, 
addle: Their fi 


be. 


roug s 
Of his own filial love; a ſad? 
f * | arms 


hought. 
He ſadly ſuffers in their grief, 
| 6 an hermit, and out-prays a faint, 


ryden. 


| 2+ Calamitouſly ;/ miſerably, 


We may at preſent eaſily ſee, and one day 
ſadly feel. DEAR OP South. 
SADNESS. 1. Sorrowfulnefs ; mourn- 
fulneſs; dejection of min. 
| The ſoul receives intelligence 
By her genius of the body's end, 
And fo imparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe. 
anicl's Civil War, 
And let us not be wanting to ourſelves, 
| Leſ ſo ſevere and obſtinate a ſadneſs - 
Tempt a new vengeance, 
| \Denham's Sophy, 


let ev'ry thing in 
as tas be 


it have a ftroke of ſadneſs. 


SAD Ducks (ſo called of PN Zadect) 
they obſerved the law, that they might enjoy 
the temporal bleſſings that it promiſed, and 
to eſcape the puniſhments it threatened-againſt 
its tranſgreſſors. | Oh ; 

They rejected all the Jews traditions, and 
abſolutely denied fatality, aſſerting that it 
was impoſſible for God to do any evil, and 
that he did not regard what men did, con- 
cluding it was wholly in the will of man to 
do either good or evil. There was an irre- 
concileable hatred between them and the 
Phariſees. 58 . 

SAD/DUCISM, the principles and. doc- 
trines of the Sadduces, They allowed no 


28 fo ſaddle @ cauſe; allo to furniſh, as to | books of the ſcripture, but the five books 
Seddle a ſpit, lol Moſes; they denied the being of wow 


Hs 8 


| * 


Oy * 5 W A 2 9 * 


and foltith, the immorality of the ſoul, and 


the re ſurrection of the body. 
SAFE-Guard, a ſort 
per riding-garment, worn by women, 
SAFE'NES 
| reſented by the 1chneumon, 
""SAFIRON of Mars (with ts) ſaf- 
fron of ſteel, ſo called from its re ur. 
SAGATHEE/, a flight woollen ſtuff, 
being. a kind of rateen or ſerge, ſometimes 
mixed with a little filk. 
SAG A/CIOUSNESS 


gacitas, L.) 
ſharpneſs of wit, quickneſs 


, 


ted by a dog's h 
SAG DA ( Cbald.) a kind of gem 
about the fize of a bean, of a leek-green 
colour, which attract wood, as amber does 
firaws, a load-ſtone, iron, Cc. 
- SAGITTA'RIUS {whoſe characteriſtick 
5 aſtrologers called a maſculine, 
3 diurnal fign, by nature hot and 
of the fiery triplicity, and is repreſent- 
ed on a celeſtial globe by the figure of an 
archers 


SAIL'ET TES {near Dauphine in France) 
a Chartreux convent of ladies of quality, the 
nuns of which make profeſſion of their rule, 
before the biſhop of Grenoble, and when they 
make their vow, they preſent themſelves 
before him; with wax tapers in their hands, 
adorned with the eſcutcheons of their families, 
and the biſhop puts a ring on their finger and 
a crown on their heads, like to that which is 
given to the daughters of France, 

SAILS, the vane of windmills, or the 
arms, whereby the wind has its effect on 


dry, 


them, 
SAINT ( ſaint, F. ſanFus, L.) a perſon 

eminent for piety and virtue. 
4 By thy example kings aretaught to ſway, 
M Heroes to fight, and ſaints may learn to 
2 pray. DOG Granville 
>) 8o unaffected, fo compos'd a mind; N 
joy So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin'd, 
ind Heay'n, as its gold, by tortures try d; 


The ſaint ſuſtain d it, but the woman dy d. 
; T6 
To SAINT, to number among ſaints; to 
teckon among ſaints by @ publick. decree 3 to 
nonize. . 


Are not the principles of thoſe wretches 
ill owned, and their perſons ſainted, by a 
ace of men of the — | 


y place is here, ſad ſiſter, come away: 
vace, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and 


mY * then, though now a ſainted 


of duſt-gown, or up- 


(of ſauve, F. ſafe) ſafety, 
ſecurity, . * wx 
SAFE TV and Pre/ervation (in Hieroglypb.) 


& Co ; 
ae was repreſen - 


4 1 


a 


1 
To SAINT, Ta 
piety. : 3 
Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſaint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I 2 ts its 
55 oe. 
SAINTED. 1. Hol 3 vir tous 
2. Holy; ſacred. 165 Rs 1 
© The crown virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true ſerva 
Amongſt the enthron d gods on ſain/ed hills, 


| 42 : ; by Milton. 
AINT.-LIKE. I. Suiting a ſaint, bee 
coming a faint. en | 


Tf ftill thou doſt retain 
The fame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gloſs'd over only with a ſaint-like ſhew, 
Still thou art bound to vice. | 


Dryden's Pen,. 
ling 4 faint. es 
The king, in whoſe time it paged, w 
Catbolicis count a ſaint-like and immaculate 
prince, was, taken away in the flower of 
is age. | . Bacon, 
3 like a faint, becoming a 
int, N 
1 mention ſtill 
Him whom thy wrongs, with ſainth patience 
borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure, 


Milt, Par, L. 
SAINTSHIP, the character or qualities 


of a ſaint. 9 
He that thinks his erf licenſes him 
to cenſure, is to be looked upon not only as a 
re hel, but an uſurper. Decay of piety. 

The divil was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſpip to beh 

And long'd to tempt — ow mag 
SAKE (rac, Sax. ſaecle, Dutch.) final 

cauſe, end, purpoſe. | 

Thou neither doſt perſuade me to ſeek 

wealth, | 

For emperor's ſake, nor empire to affect 

For glory's ſake. Milt, Par, Loft. 
SA'KER ( ſacre, Span.) a fort of great 

gun, of which there ure three fizes, 


_ SAKERET'! (in Falc the male of a 
ſaker-hawk. This kind of hawksis efteem- 
ed next after the falcon and gyr-falcon, but is 
differently to be managed. | 


SAC IE Lo; 
SAL volatile Olcoſum, an aromatick vola- 
tile ſalt, of Sa? Armoniach, diſtilled with ſalt 
of Tartar, dulcified with ſpirits of wine, a 
dram and half of ſome aromatick oil or eſ- 
ſence, drawn from one or more ſweet-ſcented 
plants, being added to every ounce of it. 
The plants are ſuch as balm, roſemary, &c. 
SALA'CIOUSNESS ( ſalaciras, L.) ſala- 
city, lechery, luſtfulneſs. | 
| SAUAD, a kind of head-piece or armour 
worn by light horſemen. | 


{ 


" SAL/ADINE, a tax impoſed in 2 N 
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and France in the year 1188, to iſe a. ſund 
for the Croiſade, undertaken by Richard I. 


king of England, and Philip Auguſtus, king 


of. France, againſt Saladine, ſultan of Egypt, 


chen going to befiege Feruſalom,” - 


*-SALAMAN'DER, 2 ſpotted creature; 


- fomething reſembling a lizard in haps, com- 


monly, but erroneouſly, ſuppoſed to breed and 
ſubſiſt in the botteſt fire, and to quench it. 
.SALAMANDER (in #ierog!y 


ow 


1 


and generous courage, that the fire of afflic- | 


© tion cannot overcome or conſume, becauſe it 


If related of this animal, that it will live in 
the flames without receiving the leaſt pre- 
judice from the violence of the heat; for 
ſome authors ſay, it is of ſuch a moiſt and 
cold.conſtitution, that the fire cannot quick» 
y have a power to hurt it. Pliny fays, that 
ie ſalamander inſects all fruits that it 


touches, leaving them ſome impreſſion of its 


cold nature, ſo that they become afterwards 

dangerous 'as 5 

SAL ART (o/d Law Books) a toll or duty 

paid for ſalt. ; 2 

+ SALE tof fallan, Sex.) a ſelling, or put- 

ting up to be ſold, / : 
SALE'BROUSNESS (of ſalebroſur, L.) 


 wnevenneſs, roughneſs, craggineſs. | 
SALE'SMAN (of Sale, Sax.) one who 


ſells clothes or any commodity. Eb 

3 SA LIENT (in Heraldry) 
8 is when the right-foot, an- 
ſwers to the dexter corner of 
the eſcutcheon, and the hind- 
moſt foot to the ſiniſter baſe 

int of it, being, as it were, 
in a readineſs to ſpring for- 


8 


ward. > / 

SALIA'RIA (among the Romans) a ſolem- 
nity beld in March, in honour of Mars, 
whoſe prieſts, at this feaſt, danced with tar- 
gets in their hands. 0 

SALII (among the Romans) priefts of 
Mars, ſo called of Saliendo, dancing, where - 
of there were twelve inſtituted by Numa, who 
upon a great plague in Rome, having implored 
the divine aſſiaſtnce, bad a ſmall braſs buc kler, 
called Ancile, ſent him from Heaven; he 
was adviſed by the nymph Egeria and the 
Moſes to keep it carfully, the fate of the 
empire depending upon it, as being a fure 
pledge of the protection of the gods, and 
their affection to the Romans; he therefore 
made eleven more. ſo very like, that they 
could not be diſtinguiſhed, which were deli- 
vered to the keeping of the twelye Salli, 
prieſts choſen out of the nobleſt families, to 
be laid up in the temple of Mars; they were 
carried about the city with much ſolemnity, 


dancing, claſhing the bucklers, and finging 


hymns to the gods: they were anſwered by. a 
chorus of virgins deft like themſelves, who 


were chöſen to aſſiſt them upon that occa- 
R 


* + 


Ro 


feaſt. They were painted in. parti coloured 
garments,” with round bonnets,” with two 
corners ſtanding up on their heads; they went 


* 


daneing along the ſtreets in their proceſſions. 


SALINE/NESS Se alinoſus, L.) 
1 SALINOUSNESS F ſaltneſt, or fa t qua- 
a ity. iy «: 


, a 3 WS. 

* SALINTI'TROVUS {of Sal and nitron) com- 
pounded with ſalt or ſalt - petr ec 
SALINO.Salpbureout, of a ſaline and ſul 
phureous quality, _ 1 955 
 SARINQUE Law, a celebrated body of laws 
made by the Franks when they entered into 
Gaul, which. conſiſted of 24 articles or titles, 
in which different matters and crimes are 
treated of : the 6th of which treating of 
Alleuds or Free- bolds, imports, that no_ part 
of "the Salique land may paſs over or be teft to 
Females; but that the males muſt always ſucceel 
in che inberitance ; from whence it has been 
concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 
daughters from the crown of France, was 
founded on this article. A 6 

SALVVA, ſpitile, L. a thin, pellucid hu- 
mour, ſeparated by the glands, about the 
mouth and fauces, and conveyed. by proper 
ſalival ducts into the mouth, for ſeveral uſes. 

SAL'LY (in Archite&ure) is in French what 
the Engliſh call projecture. 

' A SALLY (Figuratively) a flaſh of wit, 
alſo a rant, a ſlight, -a tranſport or ſudden fit 
of paſſion, heat, Se. 6 . 
5 1 ok Ringers) a particular way of 

- | 


ga bell. | 
SALLOON*{ Archite&.) a ſtate· room for 
the reception of ambaſſadors, and ther great 
viſitors, - A very lofty ſpacious hall, yaulted 
at top, and ſometimes having two ſtories or 0 
ranges of windows. A grand room in the ſ 
middle of a building or head of a gallery, &. ex 
-., SALPE'TROUS, of or pertaining to, « th 
of the quality of ſalt · petre. 5 
SALPRO TIC. See Pulvis fulminans. lig 
SALT (Sal, L.) an active ſubſtance, ſup; fla 
poſed by Naturaliſts*to be that. which. gv& bo 
conſiſtence to all 83 and to preſerye then 8 


from corruption, and alſo that it is that from | 
which proceeds the variety of taſtes, where: . 
by we diſtinguiſh one edible or taſte from a0 * 
ther, and give them names accordingly. 4 
SALT (Metaphorically) is uſed in ſeveri 
ſenſes; ſometimes as a ſymbol of wiſdom, Fi 
others of perpetuity and incorruption ; ſome | 
times again of ſterility and barrenneſs ; 2 . 
other times of hoſpitality and fidelity ; * 4 
way of alluſion to the different qualities of ii ai 
according to its various application. '- * ſorin 
SALT MINES, are mines in upper Hur iſſui 
gary, nat far from Epirus, of which Dr prop 
Brown, who ſaw-them, has given us the fol porte 
lowing account... .. nnd if ane fs duea 
From the firſt place of the deſcent to! refled 
bottom of it is about 180 fathoms deep, © faxit 
which the miners. firſt deſcend by; the ropes SA 


good part of the way, and afterwards by 2 


Rb. o 
a 
935 
* 


ſatit ommia. Their hall is in Sewithin's Lane. 


is for the moſt part in an earthy and not a 
rocky ground; that the veins are large, in 
ſome of which are found lumps of ſalt above 
10000 pounds weight. 55 
That it is hewed out in long ſquare pieces, 
about two foot long and one thick, which 


are ground to a ſort of powder for uſe. 


That the water that is drawn out of this 
mine, when boiled away, yields a b'ackiſh ſalt, 
which the country people give to their catt'e, 

That the ſtone ſalt, when dug, is of a 
greyiſh colour 3 but when ground, becomes as 
white as if refined, conſiſting of pointed parts; 
nor is it all of one colour; that which is 
moſt pure, and reſembles cryſtal, is tinctured 


with divers colours ; ſo that ſome tranſparent | 


blue and yellow Jumps, are carved into divers 
figures, as if they were chryſtal. 
There ha ve been of late ſeveral ſuch mines 
diſcovered in England, but the ſalt is not ſo 
pure and fine as that cf Hungary. 

SALT, the obſervation on be falling of 
Salt, proceeds from a particular nomination 


among the ancients, who, upon the notion of |, 


ſalt's being incorruptible, made it the ſymbol 


of friendſhip z and if it fell caſually, they | 


thought their friendſhip would not be of long 
duration, 1 
Fixed SALT (in Chym.) is made by cal - 
cining or reducing the matter to aſhes, and 
then boiling it in a good quantity of water, 
and afterwards ſtraining the liquor, and eva- 
porating all the moiſture 3 which being done, 
the ſalt will remain in a dry form at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel. : 5 
SALT of Sulpbur (with Chymifts) the ſalt 
called Sal Polychreſlum, ſoaked with ſpirit of 
ſulphur, and then reduced to an acid ſalt, by 
evaporating all the moiſture: in either of 
theſe operations much water is to be poured 
on it, to make a lye; and after that the 
liquor muſt be ſtrained and evaporated in 2 
ſand heat, till the fred ſalt remains at the 
bottom of the veſſel. ; | 
'  SALiTERS, - were incorporated by king 


of a maſter, 3 wardens, 
23 aſſiſtants, 140 on the 
livery, beſides yeomanry. 


are the gth of the 12 
companies, and there have 
been 10 of it lord mayors. 
nfigns are; per chevron 
Azure and Gulet, three covered. ſalts, Or, 

05 a helmet and torſe, 


reflected over their loins, Or. 


Sal, TVRE (in Heraldry) is an ordinary 
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on into the loweſt parts: That the mine 


Henry VIII. They conſiſt | 


The livery fine is 20/. they | 


CG aaa adi. des 


E. drawn from the dexter chief 
towards the finiſter-baſe corners, Mmx—" 
and the other from the ſiniſter- 
chief towards the dexter baſe |, 
points, meeting about the mid- fil 
dle by couples in acute angles, 
as in the eſcutcheon. 3 
SALT'ISHNESS, having a ſaltiſh reliſh, 
SAL'VABLENESS (of ſaluus, L. ate) 
capableneſs of being ſaved. . | 
SALVATEL'LA (of ſalus, L. health) 4 
famous branch of the cephalick vein, paſſing 
over the Metacarpus, between the ring: finger 
and the little finger: So called, becauſe jc 
has been a received opinion, that the opening 
that vein was a cure for melancholy, : 
SALU'BRIOQUSNESS (of ſalubritas, L. 
ſalubrite, F.) wholeſomneſs, healthfulneſs. 
To SALVE (ſalvare, L.) to accommodate 
a difference. e 
SALUTA'TION, a ſaluting, a greeting ; 
the formal act of ſhewirg reſpect or civility, 
either in words, oc by the carriage or geſture 
of the body. 5 
SAL/UTARY (ſalutarius, L.) healthful, 
wholeſomne. on 
SALUTARINESS, Wholeſomneſs, 
healthſulneſs. 55 5 | 4% 
To SA'LUTE (in Military Afairs) is to 
diſcharge canrgn, or to bow down the colours 
to the ground, and lay them as it were at 
th feet of kings, princes, generals, colonels, 
c. 5 : 
To SALUTE (ſa/tuo, L. ſaluer, F.) 
I. To greet, to hail, > 
The Golden fun ſalutes the morn, | 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his glift*'ring coach. 
| 'Y, Sbakeſp. Tit. Androne 
2. To pleaſe, to gratify. 
Would 1 had no being, Ne 
If this ſalute my blood a jot: it faints me, 
To think what follows. 8 
p ; | | Shakeſp. H. VIII. f 


Jo To kiſs. a z 

SALUTE. 7. Salutation, greeting. 

The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that 
ſneeze, is more ancient than theſe opinions 
hereof : ſo that not any one diſeaſe has been 
the wr 'of this ſalute and deprecation. 


WA 4 


" Browns 


O, what avails me now that honour high - 
To have conceiv'd of G«d, or that ſalute, 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt. 

| | Farad. Reg. 


Continual ſalutes and addreſſes entertaining 


him all the way, kept him from ſaving fo 
great a life, but with one glance of his eye 


| upon the paper, till be came to the fatal 


 » Scuch's Sermons. 


„SAAT 2 (ia Marine Af.) is 


that confiſts of a four-fold line, two of which 


| SALUTA'TION I the civility. and ſub- 
18 Xxx | miſſion 


But the Snvedes and Dones return the 
guns were fired to them ; the Swedes always 
= kiving two guns, and the Danes three, 


to diſcharge more; but ſtriking ſail is more 


firſt in all places, as being ſovereigns of the 


- each other, only on the Rhine in Germany, 
different princes ; all the ceremony is, that 
make way for the boats that go down the 


ſtream, and are carried forcibly by the 
currents 


brought from Samos in the Indian ſea. 
_ nwſetanus, biſhop of Antiocb) an ancient ſect 


.pableneſs of being healed. _. 
'*" SANATIVENESS (of ſanare, L.,) an |f 
healing quality. 


legal or current. : 
SANCTITUDE. (from ſays, e a 
nels, goodneſs, faintlineſs. - nt 


The image of their glorious Walker Mone, 
: Toth, willom, fandirtude,” ſerene und pote. 


e * + Y » : 


miſſion that one ſhip pays 
Fort, when they fal by by it or come Into it; 


which is done by ftriking the colours, firing a 
certain number of guns, Sc. and it is a 


maxim at ſea, that he that returns the ſa- | 


lute, fires one gun leſs than he that payed it; 
which method is obſerved between ns ſhips 


of princes of equal dignity. 

compliment without regarding how many 
It is never expected that the ſalute ſhould 

exceed ſeven guns, it is accounted an exceſs 


than manners, and is a token of Ns; 
and it is never returned, 


Merchantmen lower their mainyard; z but } 


men of war ſtrike only their top · ſails. 
The Engliſs claim the right of being ſaluted 


ſeas. | The Venetians claim this honour with- 
in their gulph. 
In rivers and boats, they do not ſalute 


where the ground on each ſide belongs to 30 


the boars that go up the ſtream, put by to 


SALUTIFEROUSNESS(falutifer, L.) an 
8 bringing quality. 

SAM zB; U cus, an ancient muſical inſtru- 
ment of the wind kind, and reſembling a 
flute; ſo called, becauſe probably made of 
the © Saber or e der- tree. 

SA MIAN Zarb, a medicinal earth, 


SAMOSETA'NIANS (ſo called of Fa. 


of Anti-trinitarians. 

SAMPSZEIANS, a ſect properly neither 
Jews, Chriſtians nor Gentiles 5 they allow of 
one God and are tiff Unitarians. | 

SAINABLENESS. (of ſanabilis, 1 ca- 


SANCTIMONIAL ( ſanckimonialis, L..) 
of or pertaining to holineis. 

'SSANCTIMO'NIOUS (of ſo 
holy, devout, 

SAN TION, the authority given to any 
Judicial decree or act, whereby it becomes 


In their looks eine 8 2 


5 


— 


to another, or toa [ 


. L.) : 
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8 5 At hi ouch, gra 3 

och ſanity bath heaven his 

They preſently amend, eg. 45 
EY  Shakeſpear, 


Dod attributes to * | 
No fan#1ity, if none be thither brought 
By , men * there * N 


2. Goodnehs,: the uality of being 
purity, godlineſs. , iP: . 
This youth 


I reli d with ſuch ſanctity of love, 
And to his image, which methought did 
promiſe 
Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion. 
Shakeſpear, 
It was an obſervation of the ancient Ro- 
| mans, that their empire had not more en- 
creaſed by the ſtrength of their arms, than 
the ſanfity of their manners. Addiſon, 
3- Saint, holy being. | 


About them all the ſancfities of heay'n. 

Stood thick as ſtars, and from his fight 
receiv d 

Beatitude paſt utt*rance. Milton, 


III 
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cient times, was a place privileged by a 
prince, for the ſafe-gyard of the lives of men 
who were capital offenders, Traitors, mur- 
derers, &c. were protected in theſe ſanctua - 
ries, if. they acknowledged their fault in for- 
ty days, and confented to baniſhment; but 
after forty days no man might relieve them, 
Of theſe ſanctuaries there were many in 
{ England. 

SAND- Bags, are bags containing abvut a 
cubical foot of earth, they are uſed for 
raſing parapets in haſte, or to repair what is 
beaten down; they are of uſe when the 
ground is rocky, and affords no earth to car- 
ry on their approaches, becauſe they can be 
eaſily brought from afar off, and removed at 


| will. The ſmaller Sand- Bags hold about 


half a cubical foot of earth, and ſerve to be 
placed upen the Superior Talus of the Para- 
et, to cover thoſe that are behind, who fire 
through the Embraſures, or dee eg 12885 
are left between them. ; | | 


'/SAND-Heat (with Chymiſts) one of the 
bea heats, conſifting of hot ſand, where- 
in herbs, flowers, &@c.are infuſed ag 


bit, in order to a digeſtion,” 


sANer ITY 12 arffitas, LY 1. Hol 1. 
_ neſs Fh Rate of 0g ably W 5 
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| 1 andſg, Sax.) bavin fard or 
made of: ſand 1 e 2 24 q 
SAN. 
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Milton, 


SANC'TUARY (ſanFiuarium, L.) in an- 


S a mic ci 


r 


mines of go 


flowing with blood. 


cruelty... 


_ dark n co 


Was ſhed, 


half of which was built without the temple, 
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"meſs of ſand. 


of the N otree, | F 

SANDARACK, a mineral, it is either 
natural or artificial, the natural is in 
and filver; the artificial is 
made of orpiment, put into an earthen pot, 
cloſe topped, and baked five hours in a 
furnace. N | | 1 

SAN'DERS, a precious kind of Jadian 
wood, of which there are three ſorts, red, 
yellow and white. 1 


4 


SAND/ISH, ſomewhat ſandy, or like ſand. 
 SANDIYX, a red or purple colour, made | 
of Cerus and Rudale, | burnt together; red 
Arſenick 5 alſo a ſhrub bearing a flower of. a. 
ſcarlet colour. „ | 
N ee, I. ) ſoundneſs of 
SANGUIFICA'TION (with e the 
converſion. or turning of Cbyle into - blood, 
which is performed (not as the ancients ima 
gined) in ſome peculiar parts of the body, 
as the heart, liver, &c, but in all parts of it. 
SANGUIF/LUOUS (gu, L,) 


SAN'GUINARINESS, blood-thirſtineſs, 


SAN GUN E. Stone, a b!ood-ſtone ; a kind 
of Faſper, brought from New-Sparn, of a 
| „ mark'd with ſpots of a 
blood-red, uſed for ſtopping blood. | 

E222 , SANGUINE (in Heral.) is 

ZZ . expreſſed in eng:aving by lines 

8 r crols one another 
iagonally, both dexter and fi- 
SANGUTS (in our ancient Cuftoms) a right 


or power, which the chief lord of the fee 
had, to determine in cauſes where blood 


, 
5. 
* 


5 * 


SAN HEDRIM (QY'VVTD Heb. awn- 
dyiey, Gr.) an aſſembly, as thoſe of- patlia- 
ments and ſovereign courts, . where many 
Judges and counſellors. meet together, to con- 
ſult on and determine great affairs. 

The tes call by the name of Sanbedrim 
the houſe of judgment, which is a council of 
70 ſenators, who aſſembled in an apartment 
of the temple of  Ferujaiem, and there de- 
termined the maſt important affairs of their 
nation. 8 fk oy | 
The chief of this aſſembly was called Nafi, 
i. e. prince z his deputy was called 45-berh-. 
din, i, e, father of the houſe of judgment, 
and the ſub-deputy was called Chacam, that is 


the wiſe, 'the reſt 'were called elders or 


ſenators. ; . 
The room they met in was a Rotunda, 


and half within; that is, there was one ſemi 
circle of the room within the compaſs of 


4 


SAN DARAck, a white gum oozing out | p 


p 


| 
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8 a yanviney ye, Sar. ful - ] was for thoſe who ſtood up; the other half or 


ſemi-circle, extended itſe}f without the holy 
lace, and it was here the judges ſat. 
SANIO DES 2 (of rar., Gen. of 
 SANIDO/DES & are, Gr. a table) a 
difeaſe, when the breaſt is ſtraitened and flat- 
tened like a table. LE UH 
SAN'ITAS, a heathen goddeſs, whoſe + 
worſhip, as Pauſanius relates, was very com- 
mon in Greece, and that there was an alter for 
Faſon, Venus, Panacer, Sanitas or Health, and 
Minerva in the temple of Ampbiarus. She 
had like wiſe a temple at Rome in the ſixth 
ward of the city; and Domitian alſo: built a 
little temple for her, with this inſcription, 
Saluti Auguſti. : Fol. IWR 
SANT!/ALUM, a hard, heavy, odorife- 
rous, medicinal wood, brought from the 
Eaft- Indies, the wood of the tree ſaun- 
_ (abe, F 8 
ASAP e, F.) a digging wit: 
A SAPE 5 8 33 and ſuch 
other tools, at the foot of a wall, or any 


building, to undermine and overthrow it. Or, 


ASAP, is the digging deep under the earth, 
in ſinking lower by degrees, to paſs under 


Glacis, and open a way to come under cover” 


to the paſſage of the Maat. After they 
have overcome all the obſtacles which the be- 
fieged have oppoſed, to hinder the advance- 
ment of their approaches, and that, not- 


, withſtanding their frequent ſallies, they are at 


laſt got near the foot of the Glacis, the 
Trench is carried directly forwards, the work - 
men covering themſelves the beſt way they 
can, with Blinds, Waol-packs, Sand- Bags, 
or Mantelets upon wheels; when they are got 
to the foot of the Glacis, they make Epaul= 
ments or Traverſes on each fide, to lodge 4 
good body of men.. The Sap is made five or 
ſix fathom from the ſaliant angle of the Glacis, 
where the men are only covered fide-ways ; 
wherefore they lay planks over-head, with 
hurdles, and earth above them. Having by this 
means obliged the enemy to quit the Covert- 
<vay, the Pioneers, with Mantelets, Wool-packs, 
or eee, make immediately a Lodgement, 
covering themſelves the moſt adyantageouſly 
they can from the fire of the oppoſite haftion. 

SAP'IDNESS (of ſapidus, L.) ſavourineſs. 
- SAPIENCE ( ſaptence, F. ſapientia, L.) 
wiſdom, Ggenels, knowledge. 
Buy ſapience, I mean what the ancients did 
by philoſophy ; the habit or diſpoſition of 
mind which importeth the love of wiſdom. 

5 8 Orero. 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly duſt, 
The ſons of darkneſs and of ignotrance; 

But they whom thou, great Jove, by 
doom unjuſt,, _ es RE 
Did'ſt to the top of honour earſt advance; 
They now, pufF't up with's deiguful in- 


the temple, and as it was never allowed to ſit 
down in the temple, they tell vs, this part 


1 ſolenee, . of + HE ICIS 
Deſpiſe the breed of bleſſed. 1 
X 2x3 | 


8 A 


3 enterpriſes guided * in counſele 


ok eq"al ſucceſs to thoſe by the beſt judg- 
ment conducted, therefore had violence the 
fame external £gure with ſapience. Ran 
Sapience and love 

Immenſe, and all his father ſhone in him. 
A 28 j FE © Milton. 
O0 e 8 precious of all trees 
1» paradiſe l of e e dan 
To. Sapicnce, „ bt our £ Milton. 
5 Many # wietch-in Bedlam, 
i tTHough perhaps among the rout 

He wildly flings his filth abcut, 
Still has gratitude and. Sapience 
To ] (pars the folk that ae wo ha pence. 


* 'SAPTENTTIAL, an ute uſed of eer - 
tain books of ſcripture,” calculated for our 


infruicn and improvement in, prudence or. 


meral wiſdom, as Proverbs, Canticles, Ec- 
ele lefiaſſer, the Pfaims and bock of 7q6. 
SAPLEsS jof ræpeler, Sax.) without 


15 
1 SAPLESNESS, the having no ſap, want- 


PUN ACEOUS ee. L. ſoap) 
5 like or pertaining to ſoa 

SPO. SAPIENTLAE with Chym.) i. e. 
the ſoap of wiſdom, 7. e. common ſalt, L. 


SA'iPORATED (ſaporatus, L.) made | 
ſavoury. ' | 

SAPORIFEEROUS ( ſat ori ifer, L.) cauſ · 
ing a ſavevr. 


SAPORIF!ICKNESS (Japorificur, L.) a 
"ta afte cauſing quality. 

' $A1POROUSNESS (of ſaporus, L.) ſa- 
" yourineſs. © © 
SAPPHIRE (in Heraldry) the blue co- 
Jour in the coats of noblemen, anſwering to 
the Jupiter in the coats of ſovereign princes, 
and "ze in thoſe of the gentry. 

SAPPHIRE Rubies, are certain precious 


Koges, between blue and red, Which in ef- 
whoſe colour i is 


fe& are nothing hut rubies, 
not perfectiy form'd. 
SAPPHIC (in Poetry) A kind of Creek and 
Latin verſe; ſo called of Sappbo, a famous 
oetefs of Mytetence, the inventreſs of it, 
conſiſting of eleven ſyllahles or five feet, of 
which the firſt, fourth and fifth; are Trocbees, 
the ſecond a Spongee, and the third a Dag. 
As Sedibut gaudens wariis daliſpue. 
SAP'PINESS 0 l 


Sax.) the 
Hai ſap. ) 


"SAT PING to (of ſaper, F. ) undermining. 
SAPING (in Milt. Art) a working under 
ound, to gain the deſcent of a ditch, 


Lounterſeatp, Se. and the attacking of nj 


place. It is performed by digging a deep 
_ ditch, deſcending by ſteps fromtop to bottom, 


under a corridor, carrying it as far as thc | 
battom of the ditch, when that is dry, or 


the Turface of the water, when wet. 


- | 1 =” 
; 's 4 


| 


SA. 
ie, Sax.) having 


sap (5 
1 ( ſarabande, F = * muſica] 


SAR'ABAN 


compoſition always in triple time, and is in 


reality no more than a minuet, the motions of 


k which! are ſlow and ſerious. 


SAR ABAND, a dance to the fame mea- 


ie which uſually terminates when the 
| hand riſes, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 


a courant, which uſually ends when the hand 
that beats time falls, and is otherwiſe much 


| the fame as a minuet. 


 SAR'CASM (ſarca ſnus, 

Gr.) a: keen irony, whereby 
and infults his adverſary. 

SARCAS!TICALNESS (of: e, 


« Caputo); 
orator ſcoft 


1 as ee, L. of rafuac ale, Gr.) ſcoſfingneſs, ſaty 


ricalneſs. 
SARCOL/OGY (oagnrotoyic, Or.) a diſ- 


courſe'on the fleſh, or the ſoft parts of a hu- 


man body. 

SAR'COMA . Gr.) a fleſhy ex. 
| creſcence, or lump, growing in any part of the 
body, eſpecially in the noſtrils, 
SARCOPHA GUS (rapropdy©®-, of 

SARCOPHA'GUM S gut and dye, 
Gr. to eat) a tomb - ſtone or | coffin, made of 
a ſtone, ſo called, becauſe it would conſume 


1 a dead body i in 40 days, and therefore the an- 
cients laid in them thoſe bodies they had not 


a mind to burn. 
SAA!DOIN, the Lapis Sardius. a: 
 SATAN'ICALNESS (of< Saran) deviliſh- 
nels. - 


SATEL'LITE Guard, a perſon who at- 
tends on another, either for his ſaſety, or ta. 


be ready to execute his pleafore. 

SATELLITES (with Aſtron,) certain ſes 
condary planets moving round the other pla- 
nets, as the moon does round the earth, thus 
named, becauſe they are always found at- 
N they from riſing to ſetting, and ma- 
king the tour of the ſun together with them. 

- SATIATE (/atio, L.) Te To ſatisfy, 
to 

Thoſe ſmells are the oſt grateful where 
the degree of heat is ſmall, or the ftrength 


of the ſmell allay'd; for theſe rather Wos 
the ſenſe than ſatiate it. Bacon. 


The looſen'd winds 


Hurl'd high above the clopds z till all . 


force 
Confurn'd, her rav*nous Jaws the earth ſatiate 
iclos'd. — 
2. To slut, to pall, to fl beyond natural 


deſſre. | 
They ſatiatę and ſoon CT. 
"Though fil 5 


Wh ever novelty. oraſants, children are 


loon ſatiated with it. Locke, 
He may be ſatiated, r ad bug . | 


Norris. 
37 To > pai deũre. 
I may 


, "Philips, | 


preſently eager to have a ins: and are as 


29 gs tom wm yum 


me 
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m 0 fan vi , the lice of my "Wk „ 
Aich They thould be ſariered with my blood. 


e Ke Charles, 
_ SATIATF, glutted, fall to 


* 


ſatiety. | 
SATIETY (ſatietas, L,ſatiere, F.)fulneſs 

beyond deſire or pleaſure, . more than enough, 

weariſomneſs of plenty, ſtate of being palled 


TDluhey ſatiate and ſoon. fill, 

Though pleafant z but thy words, with grace 
divine | He” 

Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. 

5 ; 85 Milton. 
SAT/TINET, a ſlight, thin ſattin. 
SATURATE (in Botan. Writ.) deeply, 


as to colour, L. le, 
SATURN (Saturnus, L. or Saturn, of. 
ſatut, ſown, becauſe he is ſuppoſed to preſidè 
over agriculture, according to Varro) accopd- | 
ing to the poets, was the ſon of Carlus and 
Terra; which Cælus, having caſt his ſons, 
the Cyclops, into hell, Saturn, in revenge, with 
his ſcythe, cut off his privities, and deprived 
him of the power of begetting. \ What he 
had taken from him, he caſt into the ſea, 
where, by a continual agitation of the waves, 
it found a fayourable womb among the froth, 
and thence the goddeſs Venus was produced. 
Saturn had an elder brother, named Titan, 
to whom the kingdom of the world did of 
right belong ; but he, by the perſuaſion of his 
mother Vela, and his ſiſter Cybele, reſigned 
the ſceptre to Saturn for his life, upon con · 
dition that he ſhould not ſuffer any of the 
male-children to live, that the empire of the 
world might devolve to his poſterity after the 
death of Saturn. n 
For this reaſon Saturn is ſaid to have de · 
voured his male children, but his wife Cybele 
ſaved Jupiter and Juno, by conveying them 
away, and Neptune and Pluto, who were pri. 
vately nouriſhed by their mother, and ſent him 
2 ſtone wrapped in ſwaddling clouts, inſtead 
of a child, which he greedily devoured in the 
dark. But Apollodorus ſays, that he did ſwal- 
w Neptune and Pluto, and that, when Fu- 
Piter was of age, he married Met:s, the daugh. 
ter of Oceanus, who gave a drink to Saturn 


that made him vomit them up; whereupon | 


Titan, ſeeing his expectations fruſtrated, made 
war upon Saturn, with the aſſiſtance of his 
ſons, and having vanquiſhed him, clapped him 
vp into priſon, and there kept him, till his - 


ſon Jupiter became of age, and delivered him | 


thence, But Saturn having learned by fome 
oracle, that-one of his ſons ſhould take his 
ſceptre and kingdom from him, reſolved to 
lay ſnares to deftroy his ſon Jupiter; but he, 
taking arms againſt his father, caſt him out 
of his kingdom andggmpire of Heaven; 
whereupon ON to Hay to hide 
bimſelf, Which wa$" thence called Larium g 
latendo ( Bochartus applies this ſtory to Nims+ 
rod's uſurpation of the, ſupreme power.) Ja- 


3 
* 


— 


Z 


2 the king of rah, is ſaid to have received 
Saturn with all ci and reſpect. 
Saturn is ſaid to have brought upon 
earth the Golden Age, when the ground yield« 
ed all forts of fruits without labour and til- 
lage, when Aftræa or juſtice managed the 
affairs of men, and they lived together in a 
perfect love and amity. - The four ages men · 
tioned. by the poets, were the Golden un 
Saturn or Noah ; the Silver under | Fupiten, 
or the poſterity of Neab; the Brazen under 
Nimrod; and the Iron, which yet continues, 
The learned Bochartus endeayours to prove 
that Saturn is Noah, and that all the fables 
of him are delineations of his true hiſtory z 
the three ſons of Saturn, that divided the em- 
pire between them, are equalto the three ſons 
of Mab; the youngeſt Ham, he proves to be 
Fupiter, Japbes to be Neptune, and Shen: to 
be Pluto; and that their different govern- | 
ments have a relation to the places they bave 
inhabited. And that Ham, going into Eg 
and Lybia, being hot places, is faid to have 
poſſeſſed Heaven; and that Japbet, going into 
Europe and the . they feigned him god 
of the fea, or Neptune; and that, Shem, be- 
ing remarkable for his piety, his profane bre- 
thren, by way of derifion, made him the 
god of Hell, or Pluto. | 1 | 
Gualtruchius ſays, that Saturn, or time, is 
repreſented as an old ſenior, with wings upon 
his ſhoulders, and a ſcythe in his hand, as 
cutting down all before him; and that he ie 
repreſented as ſwallowing his own children _ 
with hard ſtones, becauſe time eats and con- 
ſames the moſt durable ſubſtances.  _ 
The ancients painted Saturn with fix wings, 
to imitate. the ſwiftneſs of time, and feet of 
wool ; or, as others ſay, with the gout, 
holding in his hand a ſerpent” biting his tail, 
with a fickle and an old garment hanging 
upon him, | | 
The Romans depoſited under his protection, 
and in his temple, their treaſure, becauſe in 
his reign, i. e. in the golden age, there was 
no theft or robbery committed; and there 
they laid up the rolls of the names of 
Reman people, which were made of the ſkins 
of elephants. . 8 
SATURN (with Aftron.) is the higheſt 
of all the planets, but the ſloweſt in motion; 
ſome reckon it 71, others 91 times bigger 
than the earth. | 25 5 
SATURN (with Alchymiſti) led. 
SATURNA'LIA,: were feſtival days ob- 
ſerved in December, in honour of Saturn ; and, 
as Bochartus is of opinion, took their origi. 
nal from Noah's drunkenneſs, Theſe were 
times of all debauchery and licentiouſneſe, 
ſervants taking upon them to command their. 
maſters, and ſlaves to be unruly, without fear 
of puniſhment. 3 1 
| The prieſts of Saturn were initiated in ſcar- 
let robes, to expreſs their bloody-mindedneſs, - 
and offered to him young infants. in ſacrifice, 
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e bey were all erueiße 
under Tibetins Caeſar, And the Cay, — „ 
likewiſe did every year offer to him 
macriß ces, which was the ſubject of an — 
- Kafſy from Nome; for tho' the - Romats. did 
milglirily honour und eſteem Saturn, yet they 
aid not approve that men ſhould be offered to 
| bing. But they hewed him this particular | 
a that they caſed torches und tapers to 
be rning eonti his altars. 
Saarn is ſuppoſed to be the fame with 
Molocb * the Ifreclites, It is derived of 


ing. And kings, and powerful men, 

Lan Warden by the Heathens. 
| RNINMANS (of Saturaus,.a dil- 
co; of Menander) a ſect, a fort of Gnofticks, 
4 SATURN Perſon, one of a fullen, 


ncholly complexion, ſuppoſed to be under 1. 


predominancy of Saturn. 


. NESS (of Saturs) dulnels, 


„dr (faryra, . L. fatyre or Jacire, Þ 1 
garage, Gr.) an invective Poem, that in · 
 veighs 2208 vice and vicious perſons; 
all manner of diſcourſe, wherein any perſon 
is comprehended : but commonly taken for a 
poem that. ſharply 2 and wittily 1 vice, 
and reflects on vicious perſons : a cvs 

ſatyr be juſt, it ought to be general; 
if it be of general uſe, it ought to be = 
or elſe it will be a libel, and. accountable to 
the law; and.it ought to be ſtropg, to ſtrike 
powerfully, and the ftile and mann: mult be 
manly. and ſmooth. 

Proper Satyr is diftinguiſhel by the genera-_ 

lity of the reflections, from a lampocn which 
is aimed againſt a particular perſon ;. but * 
are too frequently confounded.  . 
He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a A 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime: 
Where ev'n to draw the picture of thy mind, 
Js ſatyr on the moſt of human weer 


tray noms 

TIRICALZ rt. Belonging to fatyr, | 

"SATIN f 5 e of 
invective. 


Lob muſt not think, that a ſorgriel th 

Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſ wor 

; | N i 
What been kind defires, and what they. 

ſhun, 
Rage, paſſions; pleaſures, impotence of will, 
Shall this Haan, collection fill. 
Deyden 3 Juvenal. | 

2. 'Cenforious; ſev ere in language. 

Fe that hath'a ſatirical vein; as hotwnikerh 
others afraid of his wit, ſo he hay need be 
_ of others memory. Bacon. 

On me when dunces are ſatiriet, 
I take it for a pancgyrick. 
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8 tho” ſevere his day 3. 

anger moral, and his wiſdom gays 
Bl 20 eri who touch'd the mean fo true, 
As how'd vice had in hae ard pi ug, 


'P 

METERS (od rvpor Gr.) fabulous . 
docs, who with the Faun and Syhodnt were 
uppoſed to preſide over groves, under the di- 
rection of Pan. They are repreſented in paint- 
| ing as half beaſts, half men, having horng 

on their heads, and feet like goats. 
SATYRIASIS (caluęlacig, Or.) the luſt. 
lets extenſion of the yard z alſo the immode- 
rate defire of ere 3 it is alſo ſometimes taken 
— the 3 „ becauſe that diſeaſe makes the 
that of a ſatyr ; alſo a ſwel- 

"nah wy glandules behind the ears. 
CO EATYRIASIMUS, the ſame as Jatyriafi, 


| \SATYR/ICALN ESS, bitingneſs in ſpeech, 
inveQiveneſs. - 

SAITYRS, what was the original of 88. 
 fyrs, when and where they firſt began to ap- 
pear in the world, or for what reaſon they 
came to be deified, is neither delivered down 
to us, nor-explained by any ancient writer of 
authority. 

They are repreſented as very ſwift. four- 
' footed animals, having human faces, crooked 
hands, ſhort. horns on their forehead, and 
their lower _ by wp goats, inhabiting the 
mountains o 

It is — 1 * Eupbemus, being forced 
by ſtorm, landing in a deſart ifland, called 
Satyrida, found inhabitants with'yellow hair, 
nt had tails much leſs than horſes, that 
they did not ſpeak, but ran directly to the 
women, and if not prevented, would have 

laid violent ri on them. 

ke ſuch monſters appeared to mankind, 
that which was ſo terrible and admirable, was 
2 to have ſomething of divinity in i it; 

and whereas thoſe ſatyrs were ſuppoſed to in · 
habit the woods, the ignorant ſhepherds wor- 
| ſhipped. them, that oy might n their 
flocks when they met them. 

The cuſtom, was. to offer all farts. of fruit, 


* 


but more eſpecially grapes and apples, to the 


ſatyrs. 

3 ſaid to be conſtant companions 
of Bacebus ; and to have delighted in ſuch 
diſcourſe and converſation as was reproachſulʒ 
tho* others ſay, that at firſt it was only _ 
fant, lively, moral, and full of variety; 
they grew old they came to have the . 
of Sileni. 

A SAVAGE (wn ſauvage, F. 6 wil Lo 

ans 

SAVA'GERY, ſavage nature, Cc. 

SAV'AGES,, wild, barbarous people, ho 
keep no fixed „ have no religions 


SAV'AGENESS ..( be dee. F.) 
wilo nell, cruelty. 


SAUCE: Hex, a ſaucy reren. 


SATYRI | 
r lber ; wre be write capes 1 


Sab. 
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gAU!CINESS (prob. of ſazvs, Brit. ſalt) 
vamennerlineſs, preſumptuouſneſs, Ge. 
 SAUCIS/SONS (in Milit. Are.) faggots or 


* 


7 * LY * * 
BL 
EE 


even than the Latin tongue itſelf. ' Krantzus 
derives it from Aſcbanex, the ſon of Comer 3 
but he does not ſupport it by ſufficient autho- 


faſcines made of large boughs of trees bound | rity. CGoropins Becanus fetches it from/Secee, 


together; they are commonly uſed to cover 


men, to make equalments, traverſes or 


breaſt-works in ditches full of water, to ren- 
der the way firm for carriages, and for other 


uſes, | | 
To SAVE. {ſauver, F. ſalve, L.] 1. To 
preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 
pl A wond'rous ark, os 
To ſave himſelf and houſhold from amid 
A world deyote to univerſal wreck. 1 


We may be confident whate yer he does is 
intended for our good, and whatever we in- 
terpret otherwiſe we can 4s nothing by re- 

ining, nor an ing by. ing. 
pining, not ſape any thing DS 5 


2. To preſerve ſinally from eternal death. 
We are not of them who draw back unto 
predition; but of them that believe, to the 
ſaving of the ſoul. Heb. x. 39. 
3- Not to ſpend; to hinder from being ſpent. 


With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, 
And ſave the expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and ſo little won, 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone. 
4. To ſpare, to excuſe, | | 
Theſe finews are not ſo much unſtrungß, 
To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd ; 
And when they are, then will teal to death, 
Silent, and unobſery'd, to ſave his tears 
2 Drgd. Don Sthoft. 
5. To ſalve, to reconcile. ; 
 SA'VING (gui ſauve, F. ) preſerving, ſpar- 


Ing. \ 7 : 
To SAUN'TER (prob. of ſana terra, L. 
i. e. the holy land, becauſe in ancient times, 
when there were frequent expeditions to the 
Holy-land, many idle perſons ſauntred about 
from place to place, under pretence that they 
had taken the croſs'upon them, or intended 
lo to do, and go thither) to wander or rove 
up and down. ; 5 
SAIVOURINESS (of ſavoureux, F. of ſa- 
Porus, L.) reliſhableneſs, &. ö 
SAWS (ſage, Teut. paga, Sax.) old grave 
ſlayings, proverbs, maxim. 
SAX/ONS (Seaxum, Sax.) a warlike peo- 
ple called into Britain by king Vorti gern, ei- 
ther to defend him againſt the Scots and Pifs, 
or to ſecure him in the command he had 
uſurped over the Britains. They began to 
eſtabliſh their Heptarcby about, the year of 
Chriſt 457 As tq the original of their names, 
authors differ. Jfdore derives the name Saxon 
from Saen, L. a Ne, they being a hardy 
and. warlike” pation? But the name Saxen, 
according to the northern antiquities, is older. 


a people about Armenia; but this ſeems to be 
without 'avy foundation. But it is moſt pro- 
bable they were called Saxons, from the ſhort 
ſwords they commonly wore, called Saxen 
or Seaxen; and Tacitus ſays, the northern 
Germans were diſtinguiſhable by a round ſhield, 
and a ſhort ſword, that they wore. And, as 
| Pontanus obſerves, the arms of Saxony at this 
day are two ſhort ſwords a-croſs, 
. SCAB'BED 7ſcabioſus, L.) having ſcabs. + 
SCAB/BEDNESS '$ (ſcabitude, L.) the 
_  SCAB/BINESS | ſcabby. 
SCABEL'LUM (in the ant. Arebit.) i. e. 
a foot · ſtool; a kind of pedeſtal, uſually ſquare, 
ſometimes polygonous, very high and ſlender, 
commonly terminating in a kind of ſheaths 
e 3 or profiled in manner of a bal- 
uſter. "GE 
SCA'BROUSNESS (of ſfcabroſus, L. 
breux, F.) ruggedneſs, Le eee _ 
SCAF!/FQLDING (baufaudage, F.) poles 
and boards erected for the conyeniency of 
building. 8 : 
SCALA, a ladder, L : 
SCALA (with Surgeons) a certain inſtru. 
ment to reduce a diſlocation, L. . 
SCALA (in Anat.) the canal or cochlea, 
that is divided by a Septum into two canals, 
called Scala, I. | 
SCALE (eſcaille, F. ſcaglle, Ital.) of a fiſh, 
a bone, — 0 : Jag => ) 4 75 
Plain SCALE, and diagonal, ſerve to re- 
preſent any numbers or meaſures, whoſe parts 


SCALENI (of ame, Gre) three muſ- 
SCALE/NUM (wich Geom.) a N 
| figure. e 
and fourth tranſverſe proceſſes of the Ver- 
together with the other, upwards, in fetching 


are equal one to another. 
cles of the cheſt, ſp called from their ſigute, 
having three ee ſides, L. of Gr, 
triangle that has its three ſides 
unequal to one another. See the 
ScALENus primus (in Anat.) a muſcle 
ariſing from the fore · part of the ſecond, third, 
tebræ of the neck, and let into the firſt rib 3 
the office of which is to draw the upper rib, 
breath, L. 


ScaALENUs ſecundur, a muſcle taking its 
riſe from the ſecond, third, fourth, and fiftn 

tranſyerſe proceſſes ot the Vertebræ of the 
neck ſide · ways, and paſſing over the firſt rib 
to its inſertion in the ſecond, and ſometimes 
tee the hd; bo: 7 : 
its riſe | near the- Scalenys. ſecundus, from the 
ſame i tranſverſe proceſſes of the Hertebræ of 
the neck, and alſo. from rhe; Gxth- of thoſe 
 procufſesy and is inſerted to the firſt rib, .. 
'-  SCA'LINESS (ef ccaill, F.) the being 
covered with. ſcales, K 4.955 $546.28 8s 2358 


SCA'LY: 


er (of et F.) corel with. 
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ſeales. | | , | 
-."SCAL/PEL' (in Anat.) a knife vſed in dif. 
ſections ; and alſo in many chirurgical opera- 


+ To SCAM'PER (per, F.) to run a- 
"way in a hurry. $ 
SCAN'DAL-' (in the vulgar ſenſe) is ſome 
action or opinion contrary to good manners, 
or to the general ſenſe of the people; alſo a 
Giſadvantageous rumour to report, or an ac- 
tion whereby any one is affronted in publick. 
SCANDAL ( ſcandalum, L. nden, Gr.) 
ia a ſcripture ſenſe, is any thing that may 
draw perſons aſide, or ſollicit them to fin. 
Adi SCANDAL, is a real induction to 


fin. k 
Paſſwe* "SCANDAL, the impreflion an 
active ſcandal makes on the perſon that is 
induced to fin. - ay. i 
SCAN'/DALOUSNESS (of ſcandaleux, F.) 
reproachfulneſs, infamouſneſs. 
mw SCAN/DENT-Stra/k (with Botaniſt:) 1. . 
climbing ſtalk, is one which climbs by the | 
kelp of tendrils, as the vine, SS. 
:  SCAN!INING: (in Poetry) the meaſuring 
of a verſe, to ſee the number of feet and 
ſyllables it contains, and whether or no the 
quantities, that is, the long and ſhort ſyllables 
be duly obſerv'd. ' 
SCANT/INESS (prob. of echantillon, F. 
or wantingneſs, Eng.) being leſs than is re- 


quiſite. i ä 
chantillon, F.) the mea- 


» SCANT'LING (e : 
. Cure, whereby the dimenſions of things are 
200 7 of Ahe, Gr. to 


ro be determined, 
' SCA/PHISM (of & 
make hollow) among the ancient Perfians, a 
kind of puniſhment executed by locking the 
criminal cloſe up in the trunk of a tree, 
bored thro* to the dimenſions of his body, 
only with five holes for his head, arms, and 
legs to come thro', in which he was expoſed 
to the Tun; and the appearing parts were 
anointed with milk and honey to invite the 
waſps. The criminal was forced to eat abun- 
dantly, till his excrements; cloſe pent up in 
the wood, rotted his body. Some write, that 
ſome perſons have lived there forty days. 
- SCARCE'NESS 2 (probably of carus, L. 
SCAR'CITY dear, or ſcears, Du. 
ſparing) difficultneſs to be come at, uncom- 
monneſs, not plenty. | ; 
SCARIFICA'TION (with Surgeons) an 
operation whereby ſeveral incifions are made 
in the ſkin, with an inſtrument proper for 
that purpoſe, uſually practiſed in cupping, 


* SCARIFRICA'TOR, an'inftrument-made 
in form of a box, with twelve or more lancets, 
all perfectly in the ſame plane; which being, 
as it were, cock 'd, by means of a ſpring, are 
all diſcharged, at the ſame time, by pullicg 
& kind of trigger, and the points of the lan- 
Ccts ate at once equally driven within the 1kin, 
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f SCAR'LET-CGrain, a matter uſed in dying 
a ſcarlet colour! It is uſually taken for the 

| mm of a 8 e avg e a king = holm, 
n fome parts of France in 

The Arbbs call it 3 . 5 8 
SCARP (eſcarpe, F.) the foot of a ram. 
part- wall; or the ſloping of a wall from the 
bottom of a work to the Cordon on the fide 
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of the moat. : 

SCARP (in Heral.) is the f 
ſcarf which military comman- 
ders wear for ornament, as he 
bears Argent, a ſcarpe Azure, 
See the figure annexed. 


 , SCAR'RY (of pecan, Sax. eſcharre, F. of 


$7xdga, Gr.) having the mark or ſeam of a 
ſore or wound. | os 


The SCAVANS,', the learned, of ſjavart, 
learned, . | 5 
 SCEL/ETOWN 7 (of , Gr. to dry 
 SCEL'ETUS & up) a proper connection 
on 5 the bones of a body, after they are 
1 4. 1 


SCENE (ſcæna, L. , Or. ſcene, F. 
1. The Fa the theatre of Ck 
poetry, EIT . 
Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A Sylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend, 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre, 
Of ſtatelieſt view, —© + Milton, 
2. The general appearance of any action, the 
whole contexture of objects, a diſplay, a ſe- 


b 
ries, a regular diſpoſitions | 
A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fear, 
Still on the table lay the unfiniſhed cheer. 
2 N . J * | 7 Dryden, 
A larger ſcene of action is diſplay'd, 
And, riſing hence, a greater work is weigh'd 
Dryden. 
Ee ry ſeveral place muſt be 
A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me. 
When riſing ſpring adorns the mead, 
A charming ſcene of nature is diſplay'd. 
' ag „ Drydlin. 


Eternity! thou plea ſing, dreadful thought 7 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 7 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt 1 
F Adiſon. Pe 
Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe reflections true? fi 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew ra 
his cruel ſcene, unjuſt to love and you? ni 
4 I. . Prior. fa 
SCENE, in the ancient Drama, in its ge- a 
neral ſenſe, was the theatre wherein drama- in 
tick pieces, and other publick ſhows, were fre 
tepreſented; alſo the place Where the action fe; 
is conceived to have paſſed, as" the Scene of Til 
War ; alſo the diviſion or part of a dramatick | 
poem determined by amew aQtor's entering. w. 
The Seer ene, , . 
different from in orthogtaphick one; in that 88 
. pn 


the latter ſhews the fide of a figure, body, 
F : 1 | or 
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or building; as it is ſeeh ꝙ len the plane of 
the glaſs ſtands directly to that fide ; whereas 
Scenography repreſents it as it ſeems thro' a 
glaſs not parallel to that fide. 


' SCENOG/RAPHY (ſcenograpbia, L. un- 


a "I Gr.) is the repreſentation of a build - 


ing, &c, as it is repreſented in proſpective, with 
its dimenſions and ſhadows, or ſuch as it ap- 


ars to the eye. 
A SCEP'TER  (Hierog!yphically) having 


on the top a ftork's head, and ſupported ' 
upon the hoof of a river-horſe, was put to 


intimate, that  piety,avfs' to be preferred to 
impiety, and religion before atheiſm and con- 
tempt of civil power: for the ſtork is an 
emblem of piety, which the ſcepter ſhould 
maintain and ſupport above the reach of pro- 
faneneſs, intimated by the hoof of the river- 
horſe, which is an animal cruel and rapacious, 
that hath no regard to its parents, but cruel- 
ly murders them in its rage. 

A ſcepter with an eye upon it, was uſed as 
an hieroglyphick of God. . 

; SCEP/TICALNESS (of o##71:9a;, Gr. to 
contemplate) ſcepticiſm, or a doubting or ſuſ- 
pending the judgment of things. 


SCEP'TICISM, the doctrine and opinions | 


of the Scepticks. It conſiſted in doubting 
of every thing, and affirming nothing at all, 
and in keeping the judgment in ſuſpenſe to 
every thing. | | 

_ SCHELTING, a Dutch coin, containing 
12 groots or 6 ſtivers, in value 6d. L of Eng- 


liſb money; 33 of which and 4d. make 203. 


— 


ſterling. | . 
SCHE'RIF (among the Mabometant) one 
of high birth and dignity, who is a deſcen- 
dant from their falſe prophet Mabomet, by 
his ſon-in-law Hali, and daughter Fatima. 
There were ſeveral of theſe Scherifs, who 
erected Dynaſtics in Africa, the Edreſſites 
were Scherifs, and the race of princes who 
now reigned in Fez and Morocco, do allo bear 
the title of Scherf. | | 
SCIO'RA (of oxiogoy, or ni die, Gr.) 
Athenian feſtivals dedicated to Minerva, which 
took their name from that umbrella or fan, 
carried about with ghem in proceſſion, to ſkreen 
perſons from the heat of the ſun. 
* SCHISM ( ſchiſma, L. xiaua, Gr. a divi- 
ſion or ſeparation) it is chiefly uſed of a ſepa- 
ration, happening through diverſity of opi- 
PR among people of the ſame religion and 
alth. 7555 
_ SCHIRE'MOTE (peinemor, Sax.) was, 
in ancient times, a ſolemn meeting of all the 
free tenants and knights in a county, to do 


Gale to the king, and elect an annual ſhe- 
riff, | 


SCHITES, an 
which was oppoſed by 
pire as the moſt heretic 


nn 
— 


JC 
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and that none deſerved the title of a prophet 
that was guilty of ſin; ſome of theſe affirm. 
that God appeared in the form of Ali; and 
with his tongue proclaimed the moſt hidden 
myſteries of religion; and ſome have gone ſo. 
far as to aſcribe divine honours to him, and to 
expect his return in the clouds, and have fixed 
that belief as an article of their faith, and 


| therefore they keep a fine horſe ready ſaddled, 


Fe. for him in the moſque of Cuſa. 45 
Others delieve that he is concealed in a 
grotto near Cuſa, where he will continue till 
the day of judgment, and then come forth 
to convert all people to the Alcoran. 
And there are ſome among them, who 
look for the return of Mabomet the ſon of 
Haniſe, who they ſay is ftill living on. the 
mountain of Radua, from whence he is to 
come to fill the earth with piety and juſtice. 
Others of them look for the coming of 
Mabomet, who is to be their laſt king, ac- 
cording to this prediction of their prophet. 
The world will laſt until there be a king of 
my family and name over the Arabians, | 
SCHOLAR (ſcbolaris, L. ecolier, F.) 2. 
One who learns of a maſter, a diſciple, 
Many times that which deſerveth approba- 
tion would hardly find favour, if they which 
propoſe it were not to profeſs themſelves ſcba- 
lars, and foilowers of the ancients, Hookers 


The ſcholars of the ſtagyrite, 
Who for the old opinion fight, 
Would make their modern friends confeſs, 
The diff rence but from more to leſs. 
2. A man of letters. ET IS 
This ſame ſcholar's fate, res auguſia domi, 
hinders the promoting of learning. 
: Wilkin's Math. Magic. 
To watch occafions to correct others in 
their diſcourſe, and not ſlip any opportunity 
of ſhowing their talents, ſcho/ars are moſt 
blamed for. Locke, 


3. A pedant, a man of books. 
To ſpend too much time in ſtudies is ſloth ; 
to make judgment wholly by their rules, is 


| the humour of a ſcholar ; they perfect na- 
ture, and are perfected by experience. 


| Bacon, 

SCHOLARSHIP, learning, literature, 
knowledge. | . 

It pitied my very heart to think that a 
man of my maſter's underſtanding, and great 
ſcholarſhip, who had a book of his own in 
print, ſhould talk fo outragiouſly. Pope. 

SCHOLAS/TIC 5 ſcholafticus, L. of 
Ng, Gr.) of, like, or pertaining to a 
ſcholar or ſchool. | | 


with ſchool learning, 

__SCHO'LIUM (with Matbemat.)] a remark 
by the by, as after the demonſtrating of a. 
| propoſition, it is pointed out how it might be 


„done ſome other way; ſome advice is given, 


F IF 9 


SCHOLAS/TICKNESS, a being qualified ' 


or precaution, to prevent miſtakes, or ſome 
rticular uſe or application thereof. 

SCHOLIUM (IN, Gr.) a note, anno- 
tation, or remark, made on ſome paſſage, 
propoſition, &c. a gloſs, a brief expoſition, a 
mort comment. 

SCIENCE, as oppoſed to art, is a formed 
ſyſtem. of any branch of knowledge, com- 
prehending the doctrine, reaſon or theory of 
the thing, without any immediate application 
of it to any uſes or offices of life. 

 _» SCIENCE in God (by Divines) is diſtin» 
- Euiſhed into three kinds. 
| 1. The SCIENCE of mere Knowledge, 
whereby he knows himſelf and all things 
poſſible, | | | 
2. SCIENCE of Viſon, whereby he knows 
all things he has reſolved to do or to permit, 
In the ſame order in which he has reſolved to 
do and to permit them. : 

3. An intermediate SCIENCE, whereby 
he knows what angels and man will do in 
certain caſes and certain circumſtances, if he 
reſolves to bring them about. | 

SCIEN'TIAL, of or pertaining to 
ſcience. _ | 

SCINTILLO'SE (ſcintilloſus, L.) full of 
ſparks. 

"SCI M'ETER, a fort of broad, crooked ſword. 

- SCIOG'/RAPHY (oxuygaqi, Or.) the 
profile or ſection of a building, to ſhew the 
i nſide thereof. 

SCIOGRAPHY (with fron.) the art of 
finding the hour of the day or night by the 
ſhadow of the ſun, moon, ftars, &c. 

SCYOMANCY (ouxiouailiia,, of ia, 
and jeavliia, Gr. divination) a divination by 
thadows, or the art of raiſing and calling up 
the Mares, or ſouls of deceaſed perſons, to 
give the knowledge of things to come. 
© SCIR'/RHOUS,' of or belonging to a 
FSCIRRHOMA 7 (oarclua, of oxzols 

SCI TRE „ Of & , 

SCIRR HO'SIS Gr, 0 e ty 
duration or hardening of the glands, cauſed 
by gritty and obſtructed matter, as it hap- 
pens frequently to the liver in the jaundice. 

_ SCIR'RHUS (qxizgi;, Gr.) a hard im- 
moveable ſwelling, that reſiſts the touch, but 
is without pain. 

SCLAVON'IC Lasgunge, is held to be 
the moſt extenſive Janguage in the world, 
next to the Arabick, being ſpoken from the 

Adriatict to the North ſea, and from the 
_ Caſpian to Saxony, by many nations, viz. the 
| Poles, Muſcovites, Bulgarians, Bohemians, 
Hungarians, Carintbians, Pruſſians and Sua- 

bians, all which are deſcendants of the an- 
_ cient Sclavi, or Sclawonians, and Sclawenick 
is their mother tongue, tho'-they have diffe- 
rent dialects. | 
- SCLEROPHTHAL'MY (Ano, 
of oaxargi;, hard, and oba, 2 diſcaſe in 
che eye, Gr.) a diſeaſe, wherein the eye is 


ow 
o 


1 


0 


(ary, Hard, red, and painful, and the eye. 


| brows a)ſo, ſo as, by their exceſſive dryneſs, 


not to be opened after ſleep, without great 


pain. 


page, Gr. fleſh) an hard tumour with an ul- 
ceration in the gums. 


SCLEROT'ICA (in Anat.) one of the 
common membranes of the eye, ſituated be- 


} tween the Adnata and the Urea. 
SCOF'FER (of ſcoppen, Dut. of owwnne, 


Gr.) a derider. \ 

ScoL DING omen (according to our 
ancient Laws) were to be ſet in a tre- buchet, 
commonly called a ducking-flool, commonly 
| ſet over ſome deep water, into which they 
were to be let down or plunged twice under 
| water, to cool their heat and choler. 
ScLOLECOITL DES Proceſſus (of nut, 


like proceſs of the Cerebellum. 
SCOL'LOP-Shell (in Heraldry) is often 
put into the coat armour of military per- 
ſons. 
SCOLOPEN/DRA (of Se, Gr.) 
a ſort of worm engendered of a melancholy 
humour, which makes the gums become 
ſwelled and ulcerated, and the teeth looſe. 
To buiid a SCONCE, to run a ſcore at an 
ale · houſe or tavern, &c. ſo as to be afraid to 
go there, for fear of being dunned. 
| To SCOOP (/choepen, Dut.) 1. To lade 
out, 
As by the brook he ftood, 
He ſcoop'd the water from the oryſtal flood. 
| . Dryden's n. 
2. To empty by lading. | 
If ſome penurious ſource by chance appear d, 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop d it dry, 
And offered the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not daſh th* untaſted moiſture from 
him. : Addiſon, 
3. To cut hollow, or deep. 
To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 
A forky ſtaff we dext'rouſly apply d, 
Which in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 
Addiſon, 
It much. conduces how to ſcare, 
The little race of birds, that hop 
From ſpray. to ſpray, ſcoeping the coſt- 
| lieſt fruit, | 
Inſatiate, undiſturbed, 


The genius of the place 
Or helps th? ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, 
Or. ſcoops in circling theatres the vale, 
: 91 85 Pope. 
SCOOPER, a water fowl, ſo named from 
its crooked beak, reſembling a ſcoop. 
W N O PE (ſcopus, L.) aim, intention, 
drift. . ä 


Pour 


SCLEROSAR'/COMA (of oxanple, and 


a worm, and 98, Gr, form) the worm- 


'* 


Tour ſeope is as mine own, 
$0 to inforce or qualify the laws, 
| As to your ſoul ſeems good. f 
| Sbaleſ. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


SCOP'OLOVUS (ſcepuloſus, L.) rocky, full 
.of rocks. 

SCOP/ULOQUSNESS ( ſcopulaſitas, L.) a 
rock ineſs, or being full of rocks. | 

SCORBU'/TICE. NESS (of ſcorbutus, 

SCORBUITICALNESS | L.) a being 
troubled with the ſcurvy, 

SCORE (in Mufick) partit'on, or the ori- 
ginal dravght of the whole compoſition, 
wherein the ſeveral parts, viz. treble, ſecond 
treble, baſs, @c. are diſtinctly ſcored. and 
marked, | | 

SCORN/FULNESS, contemptvouſneſs, 

ScOR PIO (whoſe characteriſtick is m) 
is one of the twelve ſigns of the zQdiack, 
called by aſtrologers a feminine, nocturnal, 
cold, and phlegmatick northern fign, of the 
watery triplicity, and is repreſented, on the 
celeſtial globe, by the form of a ſcorpion, L. 

SCORPION (#xopx0-, Gr.) a venomous 
inſect of a blackiſh colour, having eight feet 
and a fting in its tail. 

SCORPION-Graſs X an herb good a- 

ScORPION- Wort | gainſt the poiſon 
of ſcorpions. | | | 

A SCORPION (in Hieroglyphicks) repre- 
ſents malice and wicked ſubtlety, becauſe it 
is reported to be cunning, in waiching an op- 

rtunity to wound an inconfiderate paſſenger. 

The SCOTCH Language, is a corrupt 
Engl/2s mixed with German, Low Dutch 
and French. 

To SCOUR ( ſturer, Dan. ſcheveren, Du.) 
1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 
order to clean the ſurface, | 
By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall encreaſe, 
And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 

- Dryden's An. 


Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. 
. Dryden. 

Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour d, 

Can taſte no pleaſure, ſince his ſhield was 
ſccur d. | Pope. 

2. To purge violently. 3. To range in order to 


catch or drive away ſomething ; to clear away. | 


; If with thy guards thou ſcour'// the ſtreets by 


night, 25 
And 8 murders, rapes, and ſpoils de- 
„ nt, 
Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear, 
"Tis fulſome ftuff. Dryden's Perf. 
4. To paſs ſwiftly over. 
Not half the number in their ſeats are found, 
7 But men and ſteeds lie grov*ling on the ground; 
he points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, 
The feeds without their riders ſcour the field, 
The knights ynhors'd. Dryden. | 


S. 


| When Ajax ſtrives ſome vaſt rock's weight te 


throw, , 


The line too labours, and the words move ſlow ;- 


Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims a- 
long the main. 
| Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
To SCOUR away, to a or ej 
WAY» : : . 
A SCOUT (eſcoute, F. ſchout, Du.) a ſpy 
ſent to bring 2 of the on of an Rh 
or to diſcover their defigns ; alſo a judge or 
magiſtrate in Holland. | 
SCRAG'GEDNESS (prob. of craig, Sc. 
lean) lcanneſs. ; 
A SCRAPE (of pcneop, Sax.) as a meer 


| ſcrape, a ſaving induſtrious perſon, 


A SCRAPE«Good a nigard, a cove- 
A SCRAPE-Penny I tous perſon, - 
SCRA'PINGNESS, ſavingneſs, parcimo- 

ny, over ſedulouſneſs in getting. | 

SCREAK/ING (prob, of firiger, Da.) a 
ſhrill noiſe like that of ruſty hinges. 

SCREAM/ING, a crying out loudly, 
ſhrilly, and violeptly. | | 

To SCR EECH (prob · of ſtriger, Dan.) to 
hoot or howl like a ſcreech- owl. 

SCREECH Ori, (prob. of ſcricciola, Ital.) 
an owl that makes a ſkrieking or hooting in 
the night. 

A SCREW (eſ:rove, F.) one of the five 
mechanick powers: chiefly uſed in prefling 
or ſqueezing bodies cloſe : and alfo in raiſing 
weighty things. 8 MR 

SCRI'BING (with Foiners) a term uſed 
when one piece of ſtuff is to be fitted to the 
| fide of another, which is irregular, to make 
the two join cloſe together all the way; this 

is done by marking it with the point of a pair 

of compaſſes. 4 
SCRIV'ENERS, were 

incorporated Anm 1616, 

and are a maſter, two 

wardens, 24 aſſrſtants, 
and 38 on the livery, Sc. 

The arms are Azare, 
an eagle with wings ex- 
panded, holding in bis 
mouth a penner and ink - horn, ſtanding on a 
book, all Or. Their hall is on the eaſt ſide 
of Noble Street. a '' 

SCRO!'BY (prob. of ſcrobs, L. a ditch, 
9+ d. deſerving to be thrown into a ditch) 
ſorry, pitiful. ; | 

SCROF'ULOUSNESS (of ſcropuloſus, L,) 
being afflited with the king's-evil. 

SCROLL (prob. of ral a flip or roll of 
parchment ; alſo the ſame as Voluta ia archi- 
teture. . 

SCRUBBA DO, the itch, a diſtemper; 
alſo ſlovenly, mean habited. Bt, 

SCRU'PLE (with Chronologers) a ſmall 

of time uſed by ſeveral eaſtern nations, 
among the Chaldeans, a 1th part of an 

hour, f | 5 
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1 SCRUPLE (of ſcrupulur, L.) to be in 


doubt whether one ſhall do a thing or not, on 
a conſcientious account, | 
SCRUPLES (with Afron.) as ſcruples 
eclipſed, are that part of the diameter of the 
moon, which enters the ſhadow, expreſſed in 
the ſame meaſure wherein the apparent dia- 
meter of the moon is expreſſed. See Digit. 
ScRUPLES of balf Duration (Aſiron. ) are 
an arch of the orbit of the moon; which is 
deſcribed by her centre, from the beginning 
of the eclipſe to the middle. 2 52 
SCRUPLES of Innerſſon or Incidence, 
(Alron.) is an arch of the orbit of the 


moon, which is deſcribed by her center, from 


the beginning of the eclipſe till the time when 
its center falls into the ſhadow. 

- SCRUPLES of Emer ſion xt al e 
arch of the orbit of the moon, which is de- 
ſcribed by her center, in the time from the 
firſt emerſion of the moon's limb to the end 
of the eclipſe. | 

SCRUTINY (in the Canon Law) a ticket, 
or imall paper billet, in which the electors 
write their notes privately at elections, ſo that 
it may.not be known for whom they vote. 

To SCUF'FLE (g. d. to ſhuffle, and that 
Pofſius derives from up, Gr. to handle 
roughly) to ſtrive together in a fray or fighting. 

SCULP'SIT, he carved or.engraved, L. 

SCULPTURE (ſculftura, L.) the art of 
cutting or carving wood, ſtone or other mat- 
ter, to form various figures far repreſentations ; 
ſculpture includes both engraving and working 
in Reliewo. 

 SCUR/RILOUSNESS /ſcurrilitas, L. ſcur- 
rilite, F.) ſcandalous language, ſaucy drol- 
lery, buffoonry. 

SCURVINESS, badneſs, naughtineſs, 
ſorrineſs. | | 

SCU'TIFORM { ſcutiformis, L.) in the 
form of a ſhield or buckler. 

SCY!/LLA, a rock in the ſea between Si- 
eily and Taly, over againſt the gulf Charybdis, 
ſo that the paſſage there is dangerous for ſhips ; 
whence the Latin proverb, Incidit in e . 
cupiens evitare Charibaim, to avoid Scylla, 
he falls into Charibdis, i. e. to leap out of the 
frying- pan into the fire. 

The poets tell us, that Scylls was the 
daughter of Phoronis and Hecate, who having 
been familiar with Neptune, Ampbitrite, pro- 
voked with jealouſy, caſt a certain poiſon 
into the fountain that Scylla uſed to bathe in, 
which made her run mad, and leaping into 
the ſea, was metamorphoſed into a ſea- mon- 
fter. l 
Others ſay twas Glaucus ſhe had to do 
with, and that Arce was the jealous rival 
+ that poiſoned the fountain; that Scylla, ſee- 
- Ing her lower parts going into dogs, ſnakes 
and do!phins tai's, drowned herſelf in deſpair, 
Some again ſay, that ſhe was the daughter 
of Nyſus, king of Megara, which being be- 
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walls was enamoured with him, and betrayed 


her father to him, by cutting off a purple 
lock of his hair, which the oracle had pro- 
nounced he ſhould be immortal as long as he 
wore, and that Minos deteſting her treachery, 
ſlighted her, whereupon ſhe finding herſelf 
deſpiſed by him, threw herſelf into the ſea, 
and that the gcds joined dogs to be her tor- 
menters. 


Charybdis is alſo ſaid to be a rapacious wo- | 


man that ſtole Hercules's oxen, that he had 
taken from Geryon, and was thunder-ftruck 
by Jutiter, and transformed into a ſea»-mon- 
er. 
Hiſtorians ſay, that Scylla and Charybdis 
were rocks and eddies in the ſtreights, between 


Taly and Sicily, thro* which Hercules paſſed 


with much dariger and loſs ; but he afterwards, 
by engines of his own i vention, cleared the 
ſeas ſo effectually, and rendered them ſo na- 
vigable, that fince that time there has been 
nothing heard of them. 

SCY'PHUS (with Anat.) thoſe paſſages 
that convey the Salive, from the Os Cribri- 
formts or ſieve- like bone to the palate. 

SCYTALA (in Mechanicks, a kind of ra- 
dius or ſpoke, ſtanding out of the axis of a 
machine, as a handle or lever, to turn it roun 
or work it by, I. „ 

SCY'TALA Laconica (with the Lacedæ- 
moni ant) a little round ſtaff z an invention 
for the ſecret writing of letters to correſpon- 
dents, by mea:'s of two rollers or cylinders 
exactly alike, one being kept by each of the 
correſpondents. © 1 

SE A (ræa, Sax, ſee or zce, Dutch) 


I. The ocean; the water oppoſed to the land, 


Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh tliis blood 

Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand 
will rather . 

Thy multitudinous ſea incarnardine, 

Making the green one red. 


Some Leviathan, 
Haply ſlumb' ring on the Norway foam, 


The pilot of ſome ſmall night founder d {kiff | 


Deeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſca'y rind, 
Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inveſts the ſea, Milton, 
But like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt, and the rifing waves, 
Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands: his ſolid fide 
Waſh off the ſea weeds, and the ſoundin 
tides, ? e Milton. 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ftern the 'Thracian rais'd bis 
ſtrain, . 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees, 
Deſcend from pelion to the main. 


| Pope, 
2. A collection of water; a lake. 
Jeſus walking by the ſea of Galilee, ſaw 
two brethren, „ + feds Ive 18. 
2 8 oe 


Shakeſp. Mackbeth, 


q Proverbially for any large quantity. | 
That ſea of blood which hath in Ireland 
been barbarouſly ſhed, is enough to drown in 
eternal infamy and miſery the malicious au- 
thor and inſtigator of its effuſion, 
SOR I : King Charles, 


SEA/FARING (of Sz and panan, Sax, 
to go) employed or living at ſea. 
SEA PORT {of Sz, Sex. and portus, L.) 
7. d. a gate or door of the ſea. 
SEA Nawvwal=wroet, an herb. 
| Ts . (in Arebit.) is the fixing a piece 
f wood or iron in a wall, with plaiſter, mor- 
tar, cement, lead, or other ſolid bindings. 
To ſew a SEAM (Fyeamian, Sax.) to ſew 
a length with a needle. _ | 
SEAM'LESS (reamle y ye, Sax.) withou 


a ſeam. 
 SEA'SONABLENESS (of ſaiſon, F.) op- 
pertuneneſs, | 

Jo SEAT (of pizzan, Sax.) to place upon 
a ſeat, to cauſe to ſit. 


* 
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SEAT'ER was an idol of our Saxon an- 
ceſtors, and was repreſented in the form of 
the figure annexed, Firſt, on a pillar was 
plac'd a pearch, on the ſharp, prickled back 
of which this idol ſtood. He was repreſented 
of a lean viſage, with long. hair and a long 
beard, bare headed and bare-footed. In his 
left hand he held up a wheel, and in his right 


hand he carried a pail of water, wherein | 


* 
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were flowers and fruits. His long zarment 


fiſh was 
to ſignify that the Saxons, for their ſerving 


is girded with a towel of white linen. 
His ſtanding on the ſharp fins of a 


him, ſhould paſs ſtedfaſtly and without harm 
in dangerous and difficult places 3 by the 


wheel was intimated the ſtrict unity and 


conjoint concord of the Saxons, and their 
concurring together to run cne courſe ; by the 
girdle which the wind ſtreamed from him was 
fignified the Saxons freedom 


with kindly rains, he would nouriſh the earth 


by the pail 
with flowers and fruits was intimated, that 


to bring forth fruits and flowers; and from 


him our Saturday takes its name. 


Some ſuppoſe Seater to have been the ſame , 


with the Saturn of the Romans. 9 6g 
SEAT'ETH, is a term us'd of a hare 


when it takes to its reſting place. 
SEB/ARAI (TID Heb. opinion) a name 


given to ſuch rabbies as liv'd and taught after 
the finiſhing of the Talmud. ll 

SEBES/LENS, a f:uit reſembling a little 
plumb, uſed in medicine. | 

SE'CANT (in Geom.) a line that cuts a- 
nother, or divides it into two paits. 

 SECES'SION, withdrawing, a departing 
from a fide, J. 

SECOND (of Time) the 6oth part of a 
minute, either in the divifion of a circle, or 
the meaſure of time, A degree, or an hour, - 
is each divided into 60 minutes, marked 


thus (7) : a minute is divided into 60 ſeconds, 9 


marked thus (J); a ſecond into 60 thirds, 
marked thus (%, Ce. : | 

SECOND (in Mufick) one of the muſical - 
intervals, being only the diftance between 
any found and the next neareſt ſound, whe« 
ther higher or lower. 

SECOND Terms (in Algebra) thoſe where 
the unknown quantity has a degree leſs _ 
than it has in the term where it is raiſed to 
the bigheft. 

SECOND Sigbe, an odd qualification that 
many of the inhabitants of the weſtern iſlands ' 
of Scotland ate ſaid to have; which is a 
faculty of ſeeing things to come, or at a great 


d 


diſtance, repreſented to the imagination, as if 


actually viſible and preſant. Thus, if a 
man be about to die, or dying, his image ſhall 
appear dſſtinctinly it its natural ſhape in a 
ſhroud, cr other funeral gagpparatus, to a 
ſecond ſighted perſon, H perhaps, never 
had ſeen his perſon ; after which, the perſon, 
ſo ſeen, immediately dies. | 

SECOND - Sigbtedneſi, the faculty afore- 
mentioned, which is a quality not hereditary, 
and the perſon who has it cannot exert it at 


pleaſure, nor can he prevent it, or communi- ® 


cate it to others, This quality is held in dif- - 


credit among the people, ſo that noce will 
counterfeit it, and many conceal and diſſem - 
This, tho' ſtrange, has been well 
atteſted, and that by authors of credit; = 
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SE 
lun by Mr. Martin, a fellow of the royal ſo- 
Ciet 
"SECONDARY (ſecundarius, L.) 1. Not 
ry, not of the firſt intention, not of 
the firſt rate, next to the firſt. : 
Where ſoever there is moral right on the 
one hand, no ſecondary right can diſcharge it. 
L' Eftrange. 
Gravitation is the powerful cement that 
Holds together this magnificent ſtructure of 


the empty ſpace, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing, to transfer the words of Job from 
the firit and real cauſe to the ſecondary. 

| Bentley. 
2. Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 


in his natural hiſtory of theſe iſlands. 


: 


the world, which firetcheth the north over | 


That we were form'd then, ſay'ſt thou? 
and the wor | 
Of ſecondary hands, by taſk transfer'd 
From father to his ſon ? 
: ; Milt. Par. Loft, b. v. : 
As in a watch's fine machine, - 
Though many artful ſprings are ſeen, 


_— 


The added movements which declare | 


How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 
From that which fimply points the hour. 
\ Prior, 

. SEC'ONDARY Fever (with Pbyſic) is 
chat which ariſes after x crifis or diſcharge 
of ſome morbid matter: as after the declen- 
fon of the ſmall pox or meaſles. 
& SECONDARY, adelegate, a deputy. 

SECONDLY, in the ſecond place. 

Firſt ſhe hath diſobeyed the law, and ſe- 
condly treſpailed againſt her buſband. - 

Eccleſ. xxiil. 23. 

To SECRET (of ſecretum, L.); to hide or, 
conceal by putting out of the way. 

Animal SECRETION (in Phy/ic) is the 
ſeparation of one fluid from another, in the 
body of an animal or vegetable, by means 
of glands, or ſomething of the like nature. 

SEC'ULAR Games (ludi ſeculares, of ſecu- 
tum, an age, L.) theſe plays were ſo named, 
becauſe they happened but once in an age or 
| an hundred years, at the proclaiming o! which 


the crier ſaid, Come to theſe Plays, which no | 


Man now li batb ever ſeen, nor ſhall be 
fee again. At theſe plays, beſides the con- 
tention of the charioteers, the Theſſalian 
Horſemen hunted wild bulls, and, when they 
Had wearied the 
and by the horns, force them down to the 
earth. _ 

At the celebration of one of thoſe plays, 


there were given to be kill'd by Philip, the 


emperor, after the Perſian expedition, thirty- 
two Elepbants, twenty two Tigers, ſixty Liens, 
one hundred Hyenæ s, one Rbhinecercs, ten 


Archoleontes, ten Camelopa di, forty Wild 


Horſes, thirty Leopards, beſides a thouſand 


Pair of fencers or {word players, which were 


ould leap on their backs, 


to delight the people with thelr blood and 


N rs 


wounds, 

SECULARIZA'TION, the act of con. 
verting a regular perſon, place, or benefice to 
a ſecular one. ; 


cular, 7.e. a lay-man of a clergyman, , | 
SEC/ULARNESS (ſecularis, L.) world. 


world. 
 SEC'ULARS' (of ſeculum, L. an age) a 
title given to pariſh priefts in oppofition to re- 
gulars, i. e. to ſuch as lead a monaſtick J 
SECUN'DA Agus (with Chym.) nd 
Water, is Aqua fortis, which has been already 
uſed to diſſolve ſome metal, c. | 
SECUN'DI Generis (with Anat.) thoſe lac- 
teal veſſels that carry the chyle from the 
glands, after it has been diluted there with 
the Lympba, into the common veſſels; where- 
as the lacteals of the Primi Generis carry it 
from the inteſtines into the glands, L. 
SECURE (ſecurus, L.) 1. Free from fear, 
exempt from terror, eaſy, aſſured. 
Confidence then bore thee on ſecure 
To meet no danger. Milton. 


One maid the had, belov'd above the reſt; 


Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs'd. - 
| Dryden, 

In Lethe's lake ſouls long oblivion taſte ; 
Of future life ſecure, forgetful of the paſt. 
| Dryden, 


| But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes; 


The morgghy fortune frowns, the more opp-ſe. 
Dryden. 
We live and act as if we were perfectly 
ſecure of the final event of things, however 
we may behave ourſelves. Atterbury. 

It concerns the moſt ſecure of his ſtrength, 
to pray to God not to expoſe him to an ene- 
my. Rogers, © 
2. Careleſs, wanting caution, wanting vigi- 
lance : 3. free from danger, ſafe. 
Let us not then ſuſpe& our happy ſtate, 

As not ſecure to ſingle or combin'd. 


1 Meſſapus next, 
Secure of ſteel, and fated from the fire, 
In pomp appears. Drydes. 


ſecurity, ſafety. | 
SECURITAS de bono Geflu (Law Term) 

ſurety ot the peace, L. 5 
SECURITY, is painted like a lady lean- 


ſcepter in her hand. 5 

SEDITION ( Hieroglyphically) was repre- 
ſented by two lobfters fighting with one ano- 
her 


ther. | 
SEDU/TIOUSNESS (of ſeditioſus, L. ſedi- 


cicux, F. ) a ſeditious humour or 2 


y : * 


SECULARIZ'D' (ſceulariſe,, F.) made ſe- 


lineſs, addictedneſs to the things of this 


SECURE!NESS (ſecuritas, L. ſecurete, F.) 


ing againſt a pillar before an altar, with a 


EDU- 
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SD ULOUSNEss (ſeduliras, L.) careful- 
SEED (with Botaniſts) is defined to be a 
body perfected by the mutual operation of 
two ſexes, containing the molimen of a plant 
of hy ſame nature of that from which it was 
taken. | 
SEE'ING, fince that, foraſmuch as, &c, 
SEEING 7 is a ſenſation which preceeds 
SIGHTF from a due and various mo- 
tion of the optick nerve, which is made in 
the bottom of the eye, by the rays of light 


coming from an object, and thence conveyed 
to the brain; by means of which, the ſoul. 
perceives the thing illuminated, together with 


its quantity, quality, and modification. Tho” 
this ſenſe has its beginning in the eye, yet it 
is perfected in the brain, where the ſoul is 


affected with the impreſſions of vifible ob- 


8. | 
Lee SEEL (with Sailors) is when a ſhip 
ſeels or rolls to the windward, in which there 
is danger, left ſhe come over too ſhort or ſud- 
denly, and ſo ſhould founder by the ſea's 
breaking right into her, or elſe have ſome of 
her upper works carried away; but if ſhe rolls 
to the leeward, there is no danger, becauſe the 
ſa will preſently right her. | | 
SEEL/ING ( ſpoken of Horſes) who are ſaid 
to ſeel, when white hairs, about the breadth 
of a farthing, mixed with thoſe of, his natural 
colour, grow upon his eyebrows ; which is a 
mark of old age, for they never ſæ before 
the age of 14. 
SEEMINGNESS (of ziemen, Teut.) ap- 
rance. STI 
SEG'ETIA 7 (among the Romans) a god- 
SEG!ESTA 5 deſs who, as they imagined, 
took. care of the corn, and all other fruits of 
the earth, and one of thoſe deities they cal- 
led Salutares, 
SEG!'MENTATED/ fegmentatus, L.) made 
of many pieces of divers colours. 
SEG'MENT (in Geometry) when a line or 
the fide of any plain trian te is any way cut 
in two, or more parts, either by a perpendi- 
cular line let fall upon it, or otherwiſe, thoſe 


much as one of theſe parts is longer than 
the other is called the difference of the ſeg- 
ments. | | 
SEGMOIT'DAL Valves (in Anat.) are lit- 
tle valves of the pulmonary artery, thus 
named from their reſemblance to the ſegments 
of circles; the ſame as ſemilunar valves. 
- SEIA (with the Romans) a goddeſs wor- 
| ſhipped under the notion of her having the 
care of the ſeed ſown ; ſhe had a ſtatue erect- 
ed in the Circus, and ſhe was one of thoſe 
deities called Salutares, and which they in- 
voked in the time of common diſtreſs or dan- 


ger. 
_ SEJUNC'TION, a putting aſunder. 
_ SE'LAH ( Heb.) an Hebrew word 


— 
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parts are uſually called ſegments; and fo | 


8 E 


which occurs frequently in the plilene, the 


meaning of which is variouſly conjectured 3 
ſome ſuppoſing it was a pauſe or top to the 


fingers to raiſe their voices; and others that 


it directs the change of tune or perſon 3; but 
others think it was a direction to change the 
whole chorus, for ſometimes the chorus broke 
off in the middle of a pſalm, and another ſet 
of vocal muſick went on with it; others ſay 
that it ſignified Amen, and others for ever. 


SEL'DOMNESS (Seldomner ye, Sax.) 


the not happening often. 

SELECT'NESS (of ſelectus, L.) choſenneſs, 
choiceneſs, 

SELENE (in the Pagan Theogeny) the 
daughter of Cælus and Vea and lifter of He. 
lios, i. e. the ſun. ö 

SELENI TES (oeamiza; e., Gr.) the 
Moon-flone, which has this remarkable pro- 
perty, that it increaſes and decreaſes as the 
moon waxes and wanes, {aid to be found in 
Perfia ; alſo Muſcovy glaſs, to which the 
aforeſaid properties have been aſcribed. 

SELENOG'R APHIST (of owuim, the 
moon, and , to deſcribe, Gr.) a de- 
ſcriber of rhe moon, 

SELEUCIA'NI, Hereticks in the fourth 
century, ſo. called from Seleucus and Hermas 3 
ſome of their tenets were, that God was cor- 
poreal, matter and eternal, that the clemen. 


tary matter was coeternal with him; that | 


the human ſoul was formed by angles of firl# 


and air; that Jeſas Chriſ did not fit at the: 


right hand of God; but had quitted that right, 


and had removed his throne into the ſun, and 
Rigmatized thoſe they baptized in the forehead 
with a red hot iron. | 
Era of the SELEUCIDES, a computation 
of time commencing from the eſtabliſhment 
of the Seleucides, a race of Greet kings, who 
reigned as ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great in 
S ia. 3 
SELF. ended, for one's on advantage. 
SELF.- dependent, independent, not depend - 


ing on another. 


SELF. evident, needing no proof or demon- 
ſtration. 

SELF. intereſted (inter ęſſe, F.) ſelfiſh. 
SELF-rnterefledneſs, a love of one's ſelf. 
SELF-originated, owing its original or riſe 
to its ſelf. 

SELLS (in Architeur Pare of two kinds, 
viz, Groundſels, which are the loweſt pieces 


of timber in a timber-building, on which 


the whole ſuperſtructure is erected; and 
Window ſells (ſometimes called Window ſoils) 
which are the bottom pieces in a window= 
frame. 1 | 
SEM'BLANS, an ancient ſect of Hereticks, 


ſo called of Semblanus, their leader, who 
condemned all uſe of wine as evil in itſelf 3 


that the vine was the production of Satan and 
the earth; and denied the reſurrection. 


SEM'BLABLY (ſemblablament, F.) ſeem- 
iogly, likely, | 1 
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SE 
SEM'BLABLENESS (of femblable, F.) 
likelinefs. 


 _  SEM'BLANCE, likeneſs, appearance, F. 


1 


SEMBRADO RE, an engine invented by 
Don Foſeph de Lucatella for the even ſowing 
of ſeeds. point: 

_'SEMI-ARIANS, a party of the Arian, 
thoſe who refuſed to receive the word conſub- 


Pantial, yet acknowledged the ſon of God, 


*Ouaizoi©-, of a like ſubſtance or eſſence 
with the Father, : 


SEMICIR'/CULARNESS (of ſemicircula- 


ris, L.) half circularneſs. . 
SEMICYLIN'/DRICAL, in the form of a 


SEMIDIATES'SARON (in Muſick) a de- 
Five fourth. _ 
SEMI-Double (in the Roman Breviary) 


ſuch offices and feaſts as are celebrated with | 


leſs ſolemnity than the double ones; but yet 
with more than the ſingle ones. 


SEMIDIAPHAINOUS, half diaphanous, | 


or tranſparent. 

A SEMIFLO'RET (with Florifts) an half- 
flouriſm, is tubulcus at the beginning like a 
foret, and afterwards expanded in the form of 
a tongue. ; 


SEMIFLOS'CULOUS (in Boran. Writ.) 


% 


a ſemifloret, L. | ? 5 
SEMIMETTLALS, are foſſil bodies not 
malleable, yet fixed in ſome meaſure in the 


e; conliſting of a metallick part and ſome 


ther matter of another kind connected there 
with; as Antimony, Cinnabar, Marcaſite, 
Biſmuth, Calamine, Cobalt, Vitriol, Armenian 


Stone, Lapis Hænatitis, Loadſtone, &c, 


 SEMINER VO'SUS (in Anat.) a muſcle 
of the thigh, ſo called from its being half 
tendinous and nerve like. It has its riſe from 
the outward part of the knob of the Os I/ 
abium, and is inſerted to the Tibia, L. 

SEMINA'TION, the a& of ſowing, or 
ſhedding ſeeds, particularly that of vegetables, 


Zoo * 
SEMINATTION, the emiſſion of the male 
ſeed into the womb by coition. 
SEMIOR DIN AT Es (in Geom.) the halves 
of the ordinates or applicates. 
SEMIPE DAL, conſiſting of a foot and 
an half in meaſure. | 
SEMIPROOF!, the proof of a fingle evi- 


_ dence. 


' SEMI- TENDINO'SUS (with rat.) a 
muſcle of the thigh, arifing from the outward 
part of the Os Iſchium, and is inſerted to the 


Tibia immediately below the end of the muſ- 


cle called Gracilis, I. 8 

SEMI.VOWELS ( with Grammariant) 
7. e. half vowels, are the letters f, I, m, n, 
7, ſ, x, 2, which are ſo called, becauſe, tho 
they are conſonants, they are not expreſſed 
without the aſſiſtance or ſound of the vowel 
e, and are diſtinguiſhed into Solids and Liquids. 
SEMO NES (q. Semi bomines, L. i. e. half 


men) a ſort of Oemi : gods among the Heatheng | 


have in common with brutes, _ 


* 


8 E 


who were not of the number of celeſtial dei- 


ties. 


SEMPER-PERSPIC'UQUS, always per. 


ſpicuous or viſible. | 
SEMPERLENITY . (ſemperlenitas, © L.) 
continual lenity. | 
SENSE ( ſenſus, L.) a faculty of the ſoul, 
whereby it perceives external objects, by means 
of ſome action or impreſſion made on certain 
parts of the body, called the Organs of Senſe, 
and by them propagated to the ſenſory. 
External SENSES, are powers of perceiving 
ideas, upon the preſence of external objects. 
Internal SENSES, are powers or determi- 
nations of the mind to be pleMfed with certain 
forms of the mind, which occur to our ob. 
ſervation in objects perceived by the external 
Senſes, : 
Mora! SENSE, is a determination of the 
mind to be pleaſed with the contemplation of 
thoſe affections, actions, or character of ra- 
tional agents, which we call virtuous. 
SENSIBLE (ſen/ib/e, F. ſenfibilis, L.) 1. 
Having the powor of perceiving by the ſenſes, 
Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe 
effects thoſe that live witneſs in themſelves ; 
the ſenſible in their ſenſible natures, the rea- 
ſonable in their reaſonable ſouls. Raleigb. 


A blind man conceives not colours, but un- 
der the notion of ſome other ſenſible faculty. 
LE | Glanv. Scepſ. 
2. Perceptible by the ſenſes. is 

By regſon - man attaineth unto the know- 
ledge of things that are and are not ſenſible; 
it reſteth, therefore, to ſearch how man at- 
taineth unto the knowledge of ſuch things 
unſenfible as are to be known. Hooker. 


Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand ? come, let 
| me clutch thee. _ | 
J have thee not, and yet I ſee thee ill; 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to fight ? 5 
cla | Shakeſpear's Mackbeth, 
It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of 
all /en/ible reſiſtance, and by conſequence of 
all /en/ib/e matter, Newton, | 
The far greater part of men are no other- 
wiſe moved than by ſenſe, and have neither 
leiſure nor ability ſo far to improve their power 
of reflections, as to be capable of conceiving 
the divine perfections, without the aſſiſtance 
of ſenſible objects. Roger's Sermons. . 
SENS'IBLE Quantities (with Log.) are 
ſuch as harcneſs, ſoftneſs, weight, heat, cold, 
colours, founds, ſmells, taſtes, &c. 
SENS'IBLENESS { ſenſibilitas, L. ſenſibi- 
lite, F. the ſenſible faculty. - | 
SEN NIGHT, ſeven-nights,' g. d. ſeven 
nights time. TY e | 
SENS'/ITIVE Soul, the ſoul of brutes, or 
the ſenſible Soul, which man is ſuppoſed to 
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SEN'SITIVENESS (of ſenfitiour, L.) the 


5 faculty of 17 &c, 


SENSE 
leap, Sax.) void of ſenſe. | Vs 
SENSE'/LESNESS, want, or voidneſs of 


bel $ 
7 


inſtrument of ſenſe ; the plate to which the 


ſpecies 6f ſenſible things are carried through 
the nerves and brain, that they may be there 
perceived by their immediate preſence to the 
ſenſe, = | 
To SEN!SUALIZE (rendre ſenſuel, F.) to 
render ſenſual. 5 | 5 
SEN“ TENCE (in Poetry) a ſhort, pithy 


| remark or reflection, containing ſome ſenti- 


ment of uſe in the conduct of life. 7 
SENTENCE (in Grammar) a period or ſet 

of words, comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe 

or ſentiment of the mind. 5 
SEN'TIMENT, thought, mind, opinion, 

inclination, paſſion, F, 775 . 
SENTIMENTS (in Poetry, Tragedy, &c.) 

are the thoughts which the poet makes his 

* 


* 


rſons expreſs, _ 


SENTINUS (of ſentire, to feel or perceive; | 


Sc.) a heathen deity, believ'd, to'be the giver 


of the faculty of feeling to children, in their 


mothers womb. 


SEP!ARABLENESS {of ſeparabilir, L.) 


capableneſs of being ſeparated. SOX: 
SEP'ARATENESS (ſeparatus, L.) a be- 
ing ſeparate from. | | | a 
SEPARATION, a divorce, or parting of 
man and wife, F. L, 
SEPTAN'GULARNESS (of ſeprem and 
angularis, L.) the having ſeven angle. 
SEPTEMBER (of /eprem, L. fo call'd as 
being the 7th month, beginning at March) 
is painted, Cc. in a purple robe, with a chear- 
ful look, crowned with a coronet of white 
and purple grapes, holding in his right hand 
a Cornucopia of pomegranates and other ſum- 
mer fruits, and à balance, and in his left 
hand a handful of. oats. - a | 
SEPTENTRIGNAL'ITY (of ſe tentrio- 
nalis, L.) northernlineſs, 5 
SEP'TIZONE (of ſeptizonium,.. of ſeptem, 
ſeven, and Zonæ, girdles) a building girt with 
ſeven rows of columns. FC 
SEPTUAGINT (of ſeptuaginta, L. i. e. 
70) a name given to a Greet tranflation of 
the old Teſtament; at the command of Pro- 
lemy Philadelpbus, king of Egypt, about 300 
years before Chriſt, which interpreters were 
ſent by the high prieſt Eleagar, who choſe. 
out of evety tribe 6 of the moſt leatned in 
the Greek and Hel au tongues...  * 
Jerome ſays, that they tranſlated only the 
5 books of Meſes - and Foſepbus and the Tal. 
mudiſts are of the fame mind; but moſt of 
the ancient fathers are of opinion, that the 


70 tranſlated the whole bible, and affirm, | 


that the king (hut up theſe interpreters, in 
different apartments, to ſee how muck their 


a 


N 


LESS (of ſenſus, L. ſens, F. and | 


N 


. 


or 


tranſlations differed which upon examinatidir | 


were all found to agree. rot 
And Fuſftin martyr adds, that he himſelf 
did ſee it Alexandria the ruins of the build- 


ings that” contained all theſe little cells. or 


fene | 9 
SEN'SORY (ſenſorium, L.) the organ or | 


apartments, 
This tranſlation contributed very much to 
the converſion of the Gentiles, which Euſe- 
bius of Ceſarea obſerves as a fingular provi- 
dence, alledging that the Jeu would not 
have ſuffered any tranſlations after the coming 
of our Saviour, ör at leaſt would have im- 
pos'd corrupt tranſlations on the world. | 
SEPTU'PLE (of ſeptuplex, L.) ſeven- fold. 
SEPULCHRI ( ſchulcbrum, L.) a tomb 
or monument, or a place deſtinated for the 
interment of the dead ; the term is uſed in a 
more eſpecial manner for the burying places 
of the Ancients ; but thoſe of the Moderns 
dre mote_uſually called tombs, Beſides, the 
An jents had a fort of ſepulchre, which they 
called Cenotapbium, which was an empty ſe- 
pulchre erected in honour of one who had no 
burial at all; as well as for thoſe whoſe bodies 
or aſhes, being burnt, were there repoſited. 
SE'QUENT (ſequens, L.) following. x 
 Pe/untary SEQUESTRA'TION (in Con- 
mon Law) is that which is done by the con- 
ſent of both part es. 3 
Neceſfary SEQUESTRATION (in Commer 
Lab) is that which the judge doth by his au- 
thority, whether the parties will or not. 
SEQUESTRATOR, an officer in the time. 
of the civil wars, who received the tent of 
the eſtates of delinquents. as 


7 
Fl 


SERAG'LIO, the palace of the Grand N 
| Seignior, at r he keeps 


His court, and where his concubines are lodged, 
and where the youth are trained up for the 
chief poſts of the empire; alſo the palace of 
a prince or lord; alſo the place of reſidence 
of a foreign ambaſſador is there called a Se- 


raglio. 5 3 1 
SE'RAPH (AN 27:4. to inflame) 
SERAPHIMI a ſpirit of the firſt or 


higheſt rank in the Hierarchy of angels, or 
one of that claſs, ſuppoſed to be moſt in- 
flamed with divine Jove, by reaſon of their 
nearer and more immediate attendance upon 
the throne, and to communicate ardour ta 
the inferior or remoter orders of angels. 


SE!RAPIS (as ſore think, of Y. a 
ſcraphim, or "JW a prince, Heb. and Apis) 
was 2 god of the Egyptians, marked in an 
extraordinary manner, becauſe they did be- 


lieve that tis, one of their kings, the ſou 
of Jupiter, had been, after his death, meta- 


morphoſed into an ox. And hence proceeded 


the Iſraelites worſhipping the golden calves. . 
The ox called Serapis was to live a certain 
number of years, and then the prieſts drown:d 
him in the river Nile, and all the people of 
the land mourned and lamented for his death, 


| till another was found with the ſame marks 
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. ai rejoicing over the country, expreſſed by 
"banquetting and all manner of ſports, 
_  SE'RAPIS (Hiereglyſ bically) in its temple 


In Alexandria in Egypt (being an idol made | 


of all forts of metals, of ſuch a prodigious 
nice, as that it filled the temple, reaching the 
"roof with its head and both the ſides with its 
Hande) | 

head of the idol ſignified the heavens, the 
moulders and ſtomach the air, the belly the 
ſpeaking of itſelf. ; | 
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' SEREIN', à dampiſh and unwholeſome 
"vapour, that in hot countries falls after ſun- 
a kind of mildew, F. | 


ſet; | 

© "6 SERENADE donner de ſenerades, F.) 
do play or fing to a lady or miſtreſs, under 
"her door or window, in the night or early in 


the morning. Ital. 

SERENHTUDE (ſerenitude, L.) ſerenity, 
clearneſs of the ſky, calmneis of the mind. 
© SER/GEANT at Law 

* 'SER'/GEANT of the Corf & yer of the high- 
eſt degree in the common law, as a doctor is 


in the civil, The court of common pleas is 


"their peculiar, tho* they may plead in other 
courts. They are called brothers 
Judges, who ſhew them great reſpect. 
_ _ © SER'GEANT at Arms, an officer appointed 
to attend the perſon of the king; and alſo 
to arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, and 
to attend the lord high ſteward, when he 
its in judgment upon a traitor, &c. 

© SE!RIOUSLY (ſeris, L.) with ſeriouſ- 
neſs | 


SERIOUSNESS, ſobriety, gravity, intent- 
nels of mind. a 
 SERMOL/OGIES (of Sermo and aoy©-, 
Gr.) books or homilies of popes. or other 
| s of eminence and ſanctity, antiently 
read at the Feaſts of the Confeſſors, the Pu- 
Tification, All- Saints, and every day from 
Chriſtmas to the octave of the Epipbany, 

* SERMOUNTAIN, a ſort of herb. 

** SE'ROUS oe. L.) of or * to 
the humour called Serum, water iſh. 

„ SE/ROUSNESS 7 (ene, F. of ſeroſus, 

| SEROSUTY F of ſerum, L.) eee 
neſs, properly of the blood, being an aqueous 

liquor mixed with the blood and other hu- 

mours, or being ſerous. | 

© SER'PENT, a reptile, to whom the Hea- 

thens paid divine adoration. They kept ſer- 


pents in baſkets made of bulruſhes and oſier 
twigs, which they conſecrated to Bacchus, 


es, and Proſerpina. - 
The Epypriens kept a ſerpent in their tem - 


ples in a cheſt, and worſhipped and kiffed it, 


2 eſpecially in the temple of Serapis and 


4 . 
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; upon Which a wink an unver- 
3 upon | | Hereticks called Ophite, who kept a 


repreſerited the world; the golden 


ea, and the feet the earth, as it is repreſented 


a learned law- 


by the, 


yiſh- 


Epiphanius makes mention of a ſort of 
] ſerpent 
in a cheſt, worſhi and kiſſed it, and f. 
„ 8 

LEſculapius, the god of phyfick, was wor- 

SERPENT, a kind of muſical inſtru- 
ment, ſerving as a baſs to the cornet or ſmall 
large veſiel, SL | 

SERPENTA/RIUS (in Aftronomy) a con- 

SERPENTIGENOUS ; | 
ingendered or bred of a ning WE 

ner L, 

bearing or carrying 3 | 22 e's 

- SERPENTINE Marble, a kind of marble, 

SERPENTS (in Hieroghphicks) were uſed 
to repreſent Bede 5 i 
indented leaf, or a leaf which is ſnipped about 
the edges into ſeveral acute ſegments, reſem- 

To SERVE.(ſervir, F. ſeruio, L. PLE 7 
attend at ade . on jor Lett 
therefore ſerve me for nought ? 

; Gen, xxix. 1 To 

A Goddeſs among Gods ador'd, and ſerv'd 


ſhipped under the form of a ſerpent. 
Sbarom, to ſuſtain a chorus of fingers in a 
ſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, L. 
L.) 
SERPENTIV'GEROUS 
28 becauſe ſpeckled like 4 ſerpent's 
SER'/RATED-Leaf (with Botanifis) is an 
bling the teeth of a ſaw, as Vog's Mer cury. 
| Becauſe thou art my brother, ſhouldſt thou 
Dy angels numberleſs, thy daily — : 


2. To obey ſervilely or meanly. 
When' wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be 
To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth ſerve 
thee, ? f Denbam. 
3. To ſupply with food ceremonjoufly, 
Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs pride, 
Are ſerv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride, 
; ; | Dryden, 
4+ To bring as a menial attendant, 1 
Some part he roaſts ; then ſerves it op ſo dreſty 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaſt ; 
Mov'd with diſdain, 
I with avenging flames the palace burn d. 
5. To be ſufficient to. GE rg 


If any ſubject, intereſt, or fancy has re- 
commended, their reaſoning is after theit 
faſhion, it ſerves their turn. Locke, 

6. To be of uſe, to aſſiſt. . 
When a ſterm of a ſad miſchance beats 
upon our ſpirits, turn it unto ſome advantage, 
by obſerving where it can ſerve another end, 
ther of religion or prudence. Taylor, 

SER VE'TISTS, the diſciples and followers 
of Michael Servet, who, being an Antitrinita- 
rian, was burnt at Geneva 1553. 

SERVI'TES, an order of religious, deno- 


minated from their peculiar attachment to 


] the ſervice of the Virgin Mary, 


SESIQUI- 


- 


3 


8 E. 
 $ES'QUI-duplicate Ratio (in Geometry, &c.) 


js When, of two terms, the greater contains 
the leſs twice, with half another over, as 50 
and 20. | 1 | 
 SESQUIAL'TERAL Ratio 2 (with 
SESQUIAL'/TERAL Proportion & Geo- 
metricians, &c. J is a Ratio between two lines, 
two numbers, &c. where one of them con- 


tains the other once, with the addition of one | 


half, as 6 and 'Yo 


reſulting from the ſound of two ftrings, whoſe 
vibrations, in equal times are to each other in 
the Ratio of 5 to 6, | 


SESQUITER'TIAL Proportion (in Ma-- 
Mens. one number contains another 


once, and a third part of it more, as 6, 8, 
12, 16, 21, 28. 
 SETO'SE (ſetoſus, L.) full of briſtles, 
SETOS/ITY (ſerofitas, L.) fulneſs of 
_ briſtles, 1 
Acronical SETTING (with Aron.) is when 
a ſtar ſets when the ſun riſes. _ 

Coſmical SET TING, is when a ftar ſets 
with the ſan. - 
Heliacal SETTING, is when a ſtar is im 
merged and hid in the ſun's rays. $1 


SET“ TLEDNESS (of pezl, Sax.) a fixed- | 


neſs, of being ſettled in place, mind, &c. 

SEVEN (reopan, Sax.) the number 7 is 
remarkable, and has been uſed by moſt na- 
tions as a period of time, as 7 days in the 
week, 7 years of ſervice, 7 times 7 the dif- 
tance of the year of Jubilee. It is called 
critical by phyficians, who on the ſeventh 
ddy were wont to give their judgment, as to 


life or death of the fick; and alſo for the 


climacterial year, 7 times 7, or 49, or 9 
times 7, l. e. 63. It is alſo named male and 
female, becauſe a compound of numbers even 
and odd, as 3 ard 4, and com ing the 
3 and 4 is A number wholy — 
SEV'EN- fold (Seopon-reald, Sax.) 7 times 
as much. 4 : 
SEVENTEEN! (Seopontine, Sax.) 17. 
S EVENT V 8 Sar.) 70. 
SEVERE'NESS 7 (of ſeverus, L.) rough · 
SEVER'ITY S neſs, ſternneſs, Fe. al- 
ſo harſhneſa, gravity, ſtrictneſs, cruelty, &c. 


SEWIERS, commonly called ſhoars, are | 
conduits or conveyances for the water, ſuil- 


lage or filth of a houſe, ftreet, city, &c. 
 SEXAGESIMAL ( Arithmetick) is that 
| Which proceeds by Go's, as the divifion of 
circles, @c. into 60 degrees, the degrees each 
into 60 minutes, and every minute into 60 
ſeconds. - Eo | 
SEXAGES'IMALS, are fractions 
whoſe denominators proceed in a ſexa. 
cuple proportion, i. e. the firſt minute 
F ey © (BE 115505 
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 SESQUIDI'TONUS (in Maſc i) a concord | 


$H 
„  SEX-Argled (with Gem.) 


SGRA'FIT (of , ata, 
Ital. ſcratch- DEV a mig | 
of e, Gr. to write) a method of paint - 
ing in black and white only, not in Freſco, 
yet ſuch as will bear the weather. 4 

To SHAB off, to go away ſneakingly. 

SHAB, à ſhabby fellow. OR} 

SHAB'BINESS (prob. g. d. ſcabbineſs) rag- 
gedneſs, meanneſs of habit, . 

SHACK'LED (of Scacul, Sax. a fetter) 
wearing ſhackles or fetters, &c. 

To SHADE (of yea de pan, Sax.) to cover 
with the ſhadow. 

SHADOW (in Opticks) a privationof light, 
by the interpoſition of an opake body. 


SHAGGEDNESS (of Sceacged, Sax.) the 


having long, rough hair, 
SHAL'LOWNESS, want of depth of wa- 
ter, judgment. &c, 1 


SHA PFL Ess (of Sceaplea y, Sax.) witkh- 


out ſhape, deformed. 
SHARK ( Figuratively) is uſed for a ſharp - 


| ing feilow, who lives by taking perſons at a 


diſadvantage, and tricking and cheating them. 
SHARP (in Mufick) a kind of artificial 
note or character ſo formed ( e 
SHATTER-PA'TED, ſcarce compor men- 
tis, crazy- headed, hare-brain'd, confuſed, 
acting without thought, Cc. - 


SHAVE'LING, one that has his head 


ſhaved, as monks, Ce. 
- SHA'VER, as a cunning ſhaver, i. e. a 
crafty fellow. 


To SHEAF (Sceapian, Sax.) to bind corn 


into ſheaves. | 
SAEAR'ING (in the Woellen Manufac- 
ture) is * cutting with large ſheers the too 
long and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag on cloth 
ſtuff, Se. E ; Y 
To SHED' (of Sceadan, Sax.) to ſpill, to 


pour out, as to ſhed Tears, the Teeth, Hair, 


Horns. 


SHEEP! ( Hieroglypbically) repreſented a 


fool or filly perſon, becauſe no beaſt is more 


ſimple than a ſheep ; but a ram repreſents a 

good governor, | 5 f 
SHEEP'ISHNESS (of Sceap, and zelic- 

5 Sax.) faint heartedneſs, fimplenefs, 
4 


SHEEP- Fold 
a place to put ſheep in. 
SHE'EP- Hook (Sceap-hoce, Sax.) a ſhep- 
Herd e fff or erogn. 
A SHEEP'S- Head (Metaphorically) a mere 


wee 


blockhead, a ſtupid, dull fellow. 


To SHEER à ſbore F an anchor (a mon 

To SHEER Home + Sailors) ſigniſies t 

draw it home. e 

SHEER, clear, tranſparent, thin, ſpoken 

of muſlin ; quite or altogether got off or away. 
a over, quite over. _ Milton: 

| 2 22 23 | 


SHEEP-Cote, ? 12 7 K 
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To 
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EE SHPER. See. — 0 5 


SHTEER MAN (Scean-man, r) that 


ſheers cloths, woollen ſtuffs, G c. 

SHELF (with Miners) that hard forface 
or coat of the earth, which lies under the 
mould, uſually about a foot deep. 

SHEL'TERER (prob. of Sceala, Sax. a 
hell) one who ſhelters; alſo is ſheltered, 

SHEL 1'TERLESS, ane no place of 


ſhelter 
8 H EL'/VING (prob, of Ege, Teut. 
crooked) ſlanting. 
SHEL'VINGNESS, the finking or riſing 
gradually like a ſhelve or ſand in the ſea. 
- SHEL'VY (of ſchelb, Teut.) full of ſhelves 
or ſand- heaps, as the ſea. 
; SHEP/HERDESS (Sceapa, hynver, Sax.) 
a ſhe keeper of ſheep. 
_ SHER IFFWICK (Se ene pic, Sax. 
a ſheriff's ee ene 5 
SHIN. Bone (Scina ban, Sax.) a bone hey 
tween the leg and foot. 
SHIELD (in Heraldry) i in A 
armour is ſometimes repreſented 
as in the figure, tho' they were 


uſe of them was to defend the 
body againſt the weapons of enemies. 
SHINGLES (in Carpentry) are ſmall pieces 
of wood or quattered oaken boards, ſaw'd to 
a certain ſcantling ; but they are more uſual- 
Jy cleft to about an inch thick at one end, 
and made like wedges, about four or five inches 
broad, and eight or nine (and in ſome places 
twelve) inches long. They are us'd to cover 
houſes with; but more common y churches 
or ſteeples, intesd of tiles or ſlates. 


- SHINING (of Scinande, Sax.) caſting a| 


juſtre, look ing bright, 

SHUNINCNESs (Scinandeneyre, Sax.) 
Iuſtre, brightneſs, 

SHIPPING (of frip, Dan.. Seip, Sax.) 

ips. 

i - ſpapen (with Sailors) unſightly, 
ſpoken of a ſhip that is built ſtrait up after 
. ſhe comes to her bearings, the ſame that is 
termed Male reared. 

SHIP'WRIGHTS, were conſtituted in 
the rejgn of king James I. 
They are a maſter, two 
wardens, and 16 aſſiſtants. 
Their arms are a Mab's 
ark on a chief, the croſs 
of St. George charg'd with 
a lion' of England; the 
creſt js the ſaid ark and 
the dove volant, with an 
olive branch © in its mouth pioper. 

- SHIRK (2. d. a ſhark) a ſharping fellow 
that lies upon the catch, as the ſhark fiſh. 

SHIRE. ING, harping, lying upon the | 

atch. 
5 SHOAD { with Tin Miners) ſuch fragments 
fi 6 when by rains, currents of water, 


of a different ſhape and ſize; the | 


8 H 


Ee. are torn off from the load or veins of ore, 
SHOCK/ING (of /bocken, Du.) putting 
into a commotion of mind. ; 
.  SHOD'/DEN (of Sceod, Sax.) having ſhoes 
on. 
A SHOE- Maker (of Sceo and macan, 
Sar. to make) a maker of ſhoes. 
SHO'LINESS (g. d. Shallowneſs) fulteſs 
of flats in the ſea, .. | 
 SHO'LY (q. d. alloco) full of flats. 
SHON, did ſhine. Milton. 
SHORN (of Sceapan, Sax.) ſheared or 
clipped off. 
SHORT (Sceonz, Sax.) 1. Not long; 
commonly not long enough, | 


Weak though Tam of limb, and ſhort of ſight, 


Far from a Lynx, and not a giant quite, 


I'll do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, 

To keep theſe Binde and to center theſe 
eyes. 2. 

2. Not long in ſpace or extent. | 

Though port my ſtature, yet my name ex- 
tends 

To heav'n itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ads. 

Pope, 
3+ Nor long in time or duration. 
Nor love thy life, or hate, but what thou li |, 


Live wall how long or SEED permit to heav'n. 
Milton. 


4s Not attaining an end; not reaching the 

purpoled point z not adequate; 118 Equal. 
To attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 


ton, 


All human thoughts come fort, ſupreme of 


things. 


O glorious trial of exceeding love, 

Engagipg me to emulate ! . but ſbort 

Of thy perfection, how ſhall 1 attain. 
Milton, 


As in many things the knowledge of phi” 
loſophers was fort of the truth, ſo almoſt in 
a | things their practice tel} ſort of their know- 
ledge : the principles by which they walked 
were as much below thoſe: by which they 
judged, as their feet were below their head. 

South's Sermons. 


SHORT-Sails (in a Ship of War) are the 
ſame as fighting fails, and are the fore-ſai}, 
main-ſail, and fore top-ſai}, which are all 
the ſails uſed in a fight, leſt the reſt ſhould 
be fired or ſpoiled. . 

SHORT-Sightedneſs, a fault in the cen 
for mation of the eye, in which the cryſtalline, 
Sc. being too conyex, the rays reflected from 
diſtant objects are refracted too much, and 
cauſed to converge too faſt, ſo as to unite to- 
gether, before they reach to the Retina, by 
which means the viſion 7s render d both dim 
and confuſed. * 


SHOR T'NESS (Seonzny fre, Sax.) bre 


1 


vity, dehiciency in lengih, ©, 
Lais: 


J 
o 


way, and are very ſerviceable in a ſea-battle, 


lets fitted in proportion to the gun. 
long ſpike of iron caſt in each, as if it went 


bits of old iron, or the like, put into a caſe, 


| fpreads itſelf when it flies out.” 


lay on the ſhoulder; alſo to juſtle with the 


5 * 


8 


* - 


joined together, ei- 
ther by a bar or 
chain of iron, which 
allows them ſome 
liberty aſunder, ſo 
that they cut and 
deſtroy whatever 
=” happens in their 


LY 


to cut the enemy's ſails. 


4 


Round SHOT (in Gunnery) are round bul- 


Croſs-bar SHOT, are round hot, with a 


through the middle of it. 
Caſe SHOT), is either ſmall bullets, nails, 


to ſhoot out of ordnance, =. 
Langrel SHOT, runs with a ſhackle to be 

ſhortened when it is put into the gun, having 

half a bullet either of lead or iron, which 


Trundle-SHO T, is a bolt of iron of 16 or 
18 inches in length, having ſharp points at 
both ends, and a round broad bowl of lead 
eaſt upon it, about a hand's breadth from each 
end, and fitted to the bore of the gun, 

SHOT of a Cable (with Sailors) is the 
faſtening of two cables together, that a ſhip 
may ride more ſafely. 

SHOT (of Sceozan, Sax.) hit or wounded 
with a bullet, arrow, &c. : 

' To SHOUL'DER (of Sculdon, Sax.) to 


ſhoulder, _ 

SHOULDER- Blade, a bone of the ſhoul- 
der, of a triangular figure, covering the hind 
part of the ribs, called alſo Scapula. 

A SHOUT, a loud halloo or huzza. 

SHOW!/ERINESS (Scu hiezne y ye, Sax.) 
rainineſs, inelinableneſs to be ſhowery. 

SHOWTERY (of Scu ß Sax, ) rainy, 
apt or inclinable to produce ſhowers. 

SHRANK (of Scnincan, Sax.) ſhrunk up, 
leſſened in length, breadth, Se. 

SHREADINGS (in Carpentry) the mak. 
ing good of the rafter-feet in the cornice ; that 
is, when rafters are cut with a knee, theſe 
ſhreadings (otherwiſe call'd furrings) go ſtrait 
along with the rafter from the top of the knee 
to the cornice. act 

SHREWD'NESS, cunningneſs, ſmartneſs, 
ſagacity. | fo TE 

SHRIL'NESS, ſharpneſs of ſound, _ 

SHRIN'D, inſbrin d, ſeated or placed in 3 
ſhrine. ; | Milton. 

SHROWD (Scud, Sax.) a garment for 
2 dead corps. Ns 

SHROWD'ING of Trees (in Huſbandry) 
the cutting or lopping off the top branches of 
them; which is only done to trees not fit for 
timber; and defigned either for ſome preſent 
uſe, or ſor fuel. 


wee, 


' Chain-SHOT, is two whole or balf bullets j 


* > ; 
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ny woody perennial ſtalks or trunks from the 
ſame root, as a briar, Se. „ 
SHRUB/BINESS (Scnybicneppe, Sax.) 
fulneſs of ſnrubs. 3 
SHRUB'BY (of Sc nybig, Sax.) full of 
ſhrubs. Te 1 
SHRUNK (of Senincan, Sax.) contracted. 
SHUTITERSs (of Scixran, Sax. to lock, 
ſcbutten, Du. to incloſe) for windows, Cc. 
SIBY'LS (cia, q. ole, of dei Bgang 
Gr. i. e. the council of God) of theſe, in all, 
are reckoned nine or ten, as the Siby Per- 
ſica; Lybica, Delphica, Cumana, Erythrea, 
Samia, Tyburtina, Helleſpontica, Phrygia, and 


fied of Chrift fo plainly, that there is ground 
to ſuſpect the Greek verſes, that bear their 
name, were written after our Saviour's death. 
The Sybilla Cumana, was a virgin who 
lived an innocent lite in a cave, near Cuma in 
Iraly, far from all acquaintance and ſociety 
of men, She compoſed nine books of things 
to come, and brought them to Targuinius 
Priſcus to be ſold, demanding about 300 pounds 
for them; which he refuſing to give, ſhe 
burnt three of them, and required the ſame 
price for the reſt ; but, the king refufing to 
give it, ſhe went away, and having burnt 
three more, and returning, demanded the 
ſame money for the remaining three, for 
which the king; by the advice of his ſooth. 
ayers, gave her the money. The Duumviri 
ſacrorum or Pontifex Maximus, kept theſe 
books in their cuſtody ; and, on all difficult 
occaſions, theſe books were conſulted by order 
of the ſenate. There are yet remaining ſome 
fragments of this Sibi preſerved in ſeveral 
writers. HE 
_ SIBYL'LA Agrippa, was painted in the 
form of an old woman in a roſea] garment. 
SIBY LLA Deipbica, like a young woman 
in a black garment, with a horn in her 
bande - | 1 
SIBYLLA Europea, like a comely young 
woman, but with a red face, clothed with 
a fine veil on her head, and a fine garment of 
golden work. = 
SIBYLLA Herophila, young and fair, in 
a purple garment, and having her head co- 
yered with a veil of lawn. : 
_ 'SIBYLLA Lybia, like an old woman clad 
in a purple garment, and crowned with a gar- 
land of flowers. OR 7 
SIBYLLA Phrygia, with an old ill fa- 
youred face, clad in a red garment. 7 
SIBYLLA Perjica, clad in a golden gar- 
ment, and a white veil, 8 
SIB VLS. A certain author has endea- 
voured to prove, that there never was more 
than one S:by/ that was a propheteſs, and that 
ſhe was a Greecian, whoſe name was Hiero- 
pbyle, born at Erytbræa; and that the diver- 
fity of her names was occaſioned by her travels, 


SHRUB (Sepute, Ses) 4 ſmall or low 


r by the ſpirit's tranſporting her from ane 
* rung Fn 


SHRUB (with Botanift) a plant with mas 


Cumæa, whoſe writings ſeem to have prophe- 


dragon with 
body taffety, 


$1 


Tay. Voffius tells us, that the ancient 
ks of the Shyl at Rome were altogether 
ofane; but that thoſe brought from Greece 
by Craſſus, contained ſome prophecies that 
had: been given by certain Fews for Sibylline 
oracles: which is the reaſcn of thoſe prophe · 


dies of the coming of the Meſſiah, that are 


found among them. | | 
© SIBYLLINE ( fibyllinus, L.) of the Sy5:ls. 
_ SIC/CIFICK. (| fccrficus, L.) cauſing dry- 


neſs. 


Slick LINEss (of reoclinerye, Sax.) un- 
healthfulneſs, aptneſs to be ſiek. | 
SICK'NESS (Seocneyre, Sax.) indiſpoſi- 


tion of body, Sc. 


A_SIC'/KLE (Sico), Sax. /ite/, Du. prob. 


of ſecare, L. to cut) a hook for reaping | 


Corn. 5 
© SIDE'LING, ſide - ways, on one fide, 
awry. Milton. 5 

" SIDE'LINGS (old Lat. Fic.) balks be- 
tween, or on the ſides of the ridges of plow d 
lands, 

_ SUDER. See Cyder. 


 SID'EROMANCY (eigen, of c- 


„iron or ſteel, and waviia, Gr. divina- 
tion) a divination performed by a red hot iron, 
upon which they laid an odd number of 
ftraws, and obſerved what figures, bendings, 


_ . ſparklings, Sc. they made in burning. 


SIEGE (of ſege, F. a ſeat) geing to ſtool, 
voiding of exc:ements. | 
_SIGA'/LEON (among the N an 
idol worſhipped in the temple of Ii, and Se- 
zapis, in the form of a young man, keeping 
his mouth hut with his finger, as an emblem 
of Silence, and accordingly was accounted as 
the god of Secreſy and Silence. It is general- 
agreed among authors that Sigalaen was 


the ſame as Harpocrates, and that the Eyp- 


tians uſed both theſe names to ſignify the god 
of Silence. 

SIGHTS (in Mathematicks) two thin pieces 
af braſs on the extreme of an Alidade or 
Iadex of a Theodelite, &c; for the juſt direc- 
tion of the Index to the line of the object. 

SIGILLA'RIA, a feſtival among the Ro- 


mans, whereinthey ſent preſents of ſeals, and | 


other ſuch things, one to the other, L. 
SIGN (in Pbyſiet) ſome appearance of the 

body. diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes, whence the 

preſence, nature and ſtate of a diſeaſe, or 

health, or death, may be inferred. _ 

_ SIGNA, marks or characters, ſhort-hand, 

Initial or beginning letters, which by way cf 


| abbreviation are put for whole words, as 


D. D. D. for donum Deo dedit, L. 
SIGNA (among the Romans) enſigns or 


banners, of which there were ſeveral ſorts ; 
on ſome of them was a hand expended, as 


a ſymbol of concord ; ſome had a filver eagle ; 
others the image of the emperor ; others a 
a filver head, and the reſt cf the 


. 


ace de another z and that ſhe died at Cana 


| the admiral, commander, 
ſquadron of ſhips, either for ſailing, fighting, 


preſented by a wild gooſe ; becau 
relates, that when theſe birds fly over the 


N . 
* * v7, 
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SIG/NALS, figns made by ſea or land by 


Sc. as of any 


marching, &c. 
SIGNIFICEANTNESS (of | fignificantia 
L.) ſignificancy. | 5 
SILENCE (in Hrerog/yph,) was repreſent- 


ed by a wolf, becabſe it 66d to make men 
dumb at its firſt fight. | 


Sea ſonable SILENCE (Herogope.) was re- 
Ammianus 


mountains, where great numbers of eagles 
make their abode, knowing their inabillity of 
keeping filence, they take a ſtone in their 
bills, which hinders them from making a 


noiſe, and when they are out of danger they 


let it fall, ö 6 

SILE NI (according to the Poets) were 
ſatyrs, ſo called when they were grown old, 
who are feigned to be great tipplers of wine. 

SILENT, were as numerous as the Fauni. 
They were thought to be mortal, becauſe 
there were ſeveral of their ſepulchres in the 
region about Pergamus 3 but the Fauni, the 
Satyrs, the Silent and the Bacchi, the Tytiri 
and the Panes, being all of a like nature, 
were reputed to be Demons, and the miniſ- 
ters of the other gods; they were called by 
the name of Incubi, being accounted to be 
amorous of women, and deſirous of | their 
embraces ; and indeed it is not to be queſtion- 
ed but there were many ill things done under 
their names-in ſuch lonely places, and thoſe 
crimes which. were perpetrated by mortals, 
were attributed to demi - gods. 

SILE'NUS. Hiſtorians tell us, that S:- 
lenus was the firſt of all the kings that reigned 
at Nyſa, who lived in the reigu of Midas, 
and that the ſhepherds having caught him, by 


putting wine into the fountain he uſed to drink 


of, brought him to Midas, who gave him 
long ears. It is probable, that he. was one 
of the princes of Caria, who was famous 
for his wiſdom and learning. And the fable 
of Midas's lending him long ears, only ſig- 
nified the great knowledge he \ in all things. 


Silenus being fiezed, purchaſed his liberty with 


this remarkable ſentence : That it was beft 
not to be born," but the next degree of happineſs 
was to die quickly. Virgil makes Silenus de- 
liver a very excellent and ſerious diſcourſe 
concerning the creation of the world, when 
he was ſcarce recovered out of his fit of 
drunkenneſs, which makes it appear, that the 
drunkenneſs Silenus Is charged with, had ſome- 
thing in it myſterious, and that approached to 
inſpiration. He is deſcribed as an old man, 
bald-headed, with a flat noſe and large fore- 
head, which denotes the phiſiognomy of one 
that is inſolent and given to wine; large cars, 
a ſhort fat body, with a great belly; being ge- 
nerally thought to be drunk; he rides upon a 
ſaddle-backed afs, or ſupports his reeling ſteps 


with a ſtaff, ſometimes he has a Cantharus or 


great 


WI 
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Treat cane in his hand, with the handle of it 
much worn by the frequent uſe he makes of it, 
SI'LENTNESS {//entium, L.) filence, ſtil- 


neſs | 
SILK-GLASS (of Firginia)a curious plant | 


that has very thin and fibrous leaves, of which 


z ſort of fine ſtuff is made, with a gloſs like 


filk, and cordage much better than that of 


hemp or flax, both for firength and continu- 
ance. | 


SILK THROWERS, 
were incorporated Anno 
1629, and are a maſter, 
two wardens, 19 aſſiſtants, 
no livery, The aſſiſtants 
fineis 8 J. and ſtewards 20. 
Their armz are get, 3 
bundles of filk Sable, on 
a chief a filk thrower's 


mill. 5 - 
SIL'LINESS (prob. of Sillic, Sax. won- 
derfully) fimpleneſs, fooliſhneſs. 
SILVER (Silpen, Sax.) a metal, next 
in value to gold, in weight it comes next to 
that of lead, being to that of gold as 10 to 


19, and to that of water, as 10 to 1; as to 


its fixedneſs in the fire, it goes beyond all bo- 
dies except gold; having been found by 
Dr. Halley to loſe but one twelfth of its 
weight, having been kept in fuſion in the 
Focus of a furnace for two months; it is alſo 
1 =o ductile and malleable 75 all bodies 
after gold; again, as to its fuſibility, it eaſil 
diſſolves by fre, much more adh than c s 
per or iron; but more difficultly than gold 
or lead, and runs before it ignites. Its cha- 
rater with chymiſts is D, Teur. and Dut. 
SILVER, adj. (Solpe nene, Sax.) of or 
pertaining to filver, : 
SILVER Weed, the herb White Tanſey, 
SIL'VERED (of Sylpene, Sax.) done over 
wal ave ; | 
SILI'VERING, the covering work 
rs ſilver, Se. 1 TT 
MA (in Archirett.) a Cymatrum, * 
SIMA!TIUM i 
SIMAISE' Cymatium. 
SIM/ILAR' Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe of ſome fim- | 
ple ſolid part of the body; as of a fibre, in 
3 its tenſion or flaceldity, a membrane, 
C ” 


SIMILAR rigbt-lin'd Figures (in Geom.) 
are ſuch figures as have equal angles, and the 
ſides about thoſe angles proportional. el 
_ SIMILAR; Sefions (in Canicts). are ſuch, 
whoſe diameters make equal angles with 
their ordinates. | 

SIM/ILARNRSS (of fimilaris, L. fimilaire, 
F.) likeneſs, the being of the ſame nature. 

A SIMILE, à fimilitude, a compariſon 
of two things, which; tho' different in other 
4 25 yet agree in ſome one ; alſo a para- 

2 | 


| 
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who pretended to be the great virrue and power 
of God ſent from Heaven to earth: among 
the Samaritans he pretended to be God the 
Father, and among the Jes he made him— 
ſelf paſs far the Son. He patched up a kind 
of medley ſyſtem out of the philoſophy of 
Plato, the religious fables of the e ee 
and Chriſtianity ; from Plato he borrowed 
many things as to the worſhip of angels, which _ 
he perverted to magical uſes, pretending thepe 
was no ſalvation to be had but by the invoca- 
tion of angels, who were the mediators be- 
tween God and man. | 

SIMPLE (in Myufict) is chiefly uſed in op- 
poſition to double; ſometimes to a compou 
of ſeveral parts or figures of different values. 

SIMPLE Leaf (with Boranifis) is that 
which is divided to the middle in ſeveral 
ere each reſembling a leaf itſelf, as in u 

þ | 


ock, | | 
SIMPLE Nouns (with Gram.) are the ſame 
as primitive nouns, - 5 
SIMPLE Hound (with Surgeont) is that 
which only opens the fleſh, and has no other 
circumſtances attending it. | 
SIM'PLEFYING (in Ecclefiaftical Afai 7 
is the taking away the cure of ſouls from a 
benefice, and diſpenſing the beneficiary from 
his reſidence, ; 8 
SIMPLE tenaille ? (in Fort if.) a work 
SINGLE tenaille F whoſe head or front 
conſiſts of two faces, which make one re-en- 
tering angle. 1 
SIMPLES (in Botan.) all herbs or plants 
as having its particular virtue, whereby ie 
becomes a ſimple remedy. . 
SIMPLICITY (in God) is an incommu- 
nicable attribute, and is a freedom from all 
kind of compoſition or mixture, either of 
principles or parts, | a 
- SIMPLICITY (in Metaphbyficts) is an in- 
divifible unity, and is either abſolute or E- 
mited, | 87 
SIMPLICITY abſolute, is when a thing 
is indivifible independently, which is the pro- 
perty of God himſelf. i 


n 


(in Architecture.) See | Petz 


SIMPLICITY Iimited, is when any thing 
is really indivifible, but yet that depends upon 
ſome external being. F 

SIMPLUDA'RIA (of in and ludus, 
L.) a kind of funeral honour paid to the de- 
ceaſed, by dancing and Jeaping. 

SIN-born, born of, ſprung from, or owing 
its being or original to fin. Milos. | 

SIN-EATERS. It has been a cuftom in 
Herefordſhire, to hire poor people at funerals 
to take upon them the fins of the deceaſed, 
and theſe they called Sin-Zaters. And in 
ſome parts of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire they 
have a cuſtom to ſet on a table · board a high 
heap of Soul Cakes, of which every viſitant 
% A aig wo IM 5 
SINCERE (Sincerus, L. Sincere, F.) 1. 


| SIMO'NIANS, fo called of Sins Megs, | 


Unhurt; ubinjbred, * 


Th“ inviolable body flood cer. 


whe 


He try'd a tough well choſen ſpear; 
Dryden. 
2. Pure, unmingled. 


Pardon my tears, tis joy which bids them 


flow : | | 
A joy which never was fincere till now; 


That which my conqueſt. gave, I could not 


pries ; | 

Or twas imperfe&, till I ſaw your eyes. 
— | : Dryden, 
The pleaſures of ſenſe beaſts taſte ſincere 
and pure always, without mixture or allay, 
without being diſtracted in the purſuit, or 
diſquieted in the uſe of them. 
: Atterbury, 


Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, in | 


that being reduced to aſhes, they are perfectly 
inſipid, and in that there is no /incere acid in 
any animal juice, 5 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
3. Honeſt, undiſſembling, uncorrupt. 

Nor troubled at theſe tidings from the earth, 
Which your finc-reft care cou'd not prevent; 
Foretold ſo lately What would come to paſs, 


When firſt this tempter croſs'd the gulf from 


hell. 8 Milton. 


SINCERELY, honeſtly, without hypo- 
criſy, with purity of beart. ; 


_ SINCEREINESS ( fnceritas, L. fincerite, 


F.) uprightneſs, plain- heartediieſs, 
SINCER'ITY-{in Ethicks) in defined to be 

That virtue, act, or power of the mind, by 

which the will is determined to follow and 


perform that which the intelle& determines 


to be beſt, and to do it, becauſe it is ſo, 


 * SIN'EWINESS (of Sinchz, of Sinu, Sax.) 


= 
* 


nervouſneſs. 


_ _. SIN'EW (Synpe, Sax.) a nerve. 


SIN'EWY (Sinpealz, Sax.) nervous, 

SIN/GLE Excentricity (with Aftron.) is 
the diſtance between the center of the ellipſis 
and the focus, or between the ſun and the 
center of the excentrick. 1 


SINGLE Ten, a ſilly perſon, 


SIN'GULARNESS { fingularitas, L. An- 
gularite, F.) the being ſingular; uncommon- 


raldry) is the left angle of the 
baſe repreſented by the letter 
T } I in the eſcutcheon. 


raldry) the left angle of the 
chiet, repreſented by the Jet- 
ter C in the eſcutcheon. 


- SIN'ISTERNESS ( /mifteritas, L.) un- 
fairneſs, ſelf-intereſtednels,  aukwardnelſs, 
& "A ö ; þ ; : a 


= 


* 


SINISTER Chief (in He- 


. ne 7 CIS 
* —— — —— NE — ——ů * - . — * 


SINISTER Side of an Eſcutebeon, the 
„„ | 

SINIS TRI, a ſect of ancient Hereticks, 
ſo called, becauſe they held ( finiſfiram) their 
left hand in abhorrence, and made it a point 
of religion not to receive any thing with it, 

SINKING (of Sincan, Sax.) falling or 
ſettling to the bottom or under water, fall. 
ingor Bintung., OO» | 

A SIN'UATED Leaf (with Botan.) is 
that which is cut about the edges into ſeveral 
long ſegments, as in oak leaves, 

SIN'/UOUSNESS (of finuofitas, L. fin- 
ofite, F.) fulneſs of turnings and windings, 
or a ſeries of bends and turns in arches. 

To SI/RENIZE (of firen, L.) to allure 
perſons to their deſtrution. _ h 

SI'RENS (either of eigen or cage, to 
draw or allure, of cxipzy, ro deceive, Sc.) 
ſea monſters, famous in the writings of the 
poets, ſaid to be the daughters of the river 
Achelous, and of one of the nine muſes ; 
ſome ſay Melpomene 3 others Calliope, or 
Terpfichore, or Steropes in ſhort they are not 
agreed in their mothers names or their own; 
They were in number three, ſome call them 
Aglaepe, Piſinoe, Thelxiopia 5 and. others 
Thelxiope Molpe, Aglaophoncs 5 others again 
Leucofie, Ligea, - Parthenope. © 

Their dwelling was upon the coaſt of 
the Stcilian ſea, where they are fabled to 
have ſung ſo harmoniouſly, that the mariner 
who paſs'd that way were in danger of being 
ſhipwreck'd, by approaching too near the 
ſhore, in ſtopping to hear them. 

They are repreſented on the upper parts 
as fine women, but having wings and feet 
like birds. 13 

The poets tells us, that when the Argo- 


| ants paſſed that way, the Sirens did what 
they could to charm them; but Orpbeus | 


taking his harp, made their ſongs and other 
attempts uſeleſs: whereupon the Sirent in 
deſpair at being overcome, threw themſelves 
into the ſea, and became rocks, | 
Others ſay, they were precipitated into the 
ſea, and became ſea monſters, having half 


the body of a woman, and the other half of 2 


fiſh; and that this happened to them after 


neſs ; alſo. excellency ;-alſo a particular way | Ulyſſes had diſappointed their expectation, by 


of behaviour, @c. affectedneſs. 
' SINISTER-Baſe (in H. 


ſtopping his companions ears with wax, and 
making himſelf to be laſh'd faſt with ropes to 
the maſt of his ſhip. Pay 

It is related that in 1672, they caught a 
Siren at Malta : Cornelius a Lapide ſpeaks of 
a Siren taken in PFriezland, which, they ſay, 
liv'd long enough to learn to fpin. - < 

Between the iſland Cey/on and the point 
of Indus, it is related that there were taken 
nine Sirens and ſeven Tritons; and that upon 
the coaſt of Martinico, near a promontory 
called the Diamond, was ſeen a fea monſter, 
who upwards from his middle had the ſhape 
of a man, and the reſt was like a fiſh, | 

In the Philippine iſlands, it is ſaid, that they 

| : | cal 


. 
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1 a ſort 4 80 "i and alſo chat Their wa -enfigns are Erman on a chief 
many of 4 are ſeen. in the province of | Cules, | three crowns Or, with caps of the firſt. 
Angolan rb 5 to be male and.fe- | The creſt, ' a leopard Bape x) gorg'd with a 
male, being e long, and n in | chaplet of bays Or. upporters, a lucern 
breadth : their arms are very ſhort, but their | and à wolf, both Proper. The motto, To 

— aces Jong, their head and eyes are oval, God only be all Glory, - Their half is on Dow 
9 forehead bigh, noſe flat, with u large gate- Hill. 
mouth warne Rave n e, or SKINK - Potiage, a ſort of Scorch pottage, 
gar.. made of the ſine ws of a leg of beef. 
When Abit non! killing they cry out 2 | A SK 1R'MISH {eſearammza, Span.) 4 

a man would e to ehe combat in preſence of two ar mies, beten 

two parties, who advance from the bodies for 

IR'TUS. 0 re) the A that purpoſe, and introduce and invite to a 

brisht ſtar of the rl gf Hude in f mouth general regular fight. 

of the con lation, called Canis major. ada A SKIRT] ING Beards (in Carpentry) are the 

1 (Spurzens Sax, or ſufter | narrow boards fitted round the under fide of 

N added to rela | wainſcot againft- the floor. 


1 SKITTISsHNESs (prob. of Szyrran, 
 SITVA'TI 125 2 Hopes), is und Sax. to ſhoot) wantonneſs, friſkineſs. 

Wn of the categ Juting, SKULL. (prob. of ſebell; Teut. a ſhell, or 
| | before, behind, to yo be right, to. the left. "| /chede!, Teuts the head) is the uppermoſt bone 
| ST! . , an ancient of the head, faſhioned in the form of a globe 

order of ' batt » whic ſup- and diſtinguiſh'd. with its orders of ſmall holes 


poſin in A F b med and ſeams, and outwardly covered with fin 
206g 20h be all. fifth 1— K ca ad- and thin fleſh, leſt i it th0u1s 'be over- . burthened 
—— My rt the, _ The firſt. and with too muck: weight. Theſe are full ot 
to the tear; having the third and pores, for the more convenient evaporation' of 
— to form the main body. Each . the groſe humours of the brain, and certain 
ought to have a, yr on its ri 5 excrements' of it, whereof hairs are produced, 


f another — its Jeft. Any number d The ſkull is inwardly hollow, that the brain, 
5 Jions, produced of the nymber- fix, may be Which is the ſeat” of all the ſenſes, n be 
; drawn up by "this order; ſo twelve battalions | the more commodieuſly placed in it. Tr'is 
; may be put into tro "Sixaits, and Halen . diſtributed into three parts, the fore-part (cal- 
8 into three Sizaing.. led Sincipus) and conjoineth i into the forehead ; 
SIX. Fol FOLD (Six-pealve, Sax) fix ries the hinder part (call*d'Occipur) ; and the mjd- 
$ as much. dle or crown (call 'd Vertex) ſeated between 
t SIZE, a Stein matter, which. -painters the fore and hinder-parts. In theſe three 
in diftempe 2 5 2 colours 3 alſo © partitions are placed three ſenfible faculties ; 3 
bs kind of p r 24 in the fore · part is the ſenſus communis, or fan- 
it ſort of jell 2 * Sc. I cy, i. e. the judgment of the ſenſes, or i n 
1 3 hr NESS 3 Fr. 6 verſal notion of things; in the middle f 
r the being of 8 z inp hindev<part of the 15. 
IN SIZING * N a. "curious the mem 
£5 method of gre fg the tin ore, a er it comes SLAB/BINESS {of flabben, Ds, ) aopbi- 
from the laur the ſtamping mill ; which |  nefs, | fulneſs: of plaſhes. 
de is by fifting it through an "hair fieve,. and |. + SLACK/NESS! (/axitas, L. ) looſenefs, N 
If | caſting back that which remains in the; 1218 To SLAKE, to mix lime with water. 
a into the FIT be trampled over N SABOTAGE 222 __ l 
er To 8 to go ſidelin ong, t . SLATC air Weat e Phraſe 
by | waddle.” Lg 4 Wh ' is when there comes an ES fair — 
nd SKIL'FUL (according to Minſhew ,of 2 ther, after long foul weather. 
„ . e $48.) knowing,, eee, SLAT'TERNLY, (of erte, Du.) neg- 
od in. ligent and careleſs, as to neatneſs in n dreſs and 
5 SKIN NERS, were incorporated | Arm Wert wy 4 
0 13253 they con of a SLA cſclavage, F. perpetual — 
J, EL 2 n 63 | vitude, drudgery ) 
5 ; affen, and 170 on the SLAIVISHNESS (eſclavage, F. ) hard er- 
nt IF FE; +] * the fine for which | vice, drudgery. 
on * N ö 160. 16s, $f. Thi] Te SLAUGH'TER (of siegen, See. 
0 pb: 43A * the ſixth company of | ſchlagen, Teut.) to kill or ſlay, to butcher. 
ry 885001 $f the twelve,of which there | SLEA'ZINESS (of Cltb) diebe of | 
ws | base been 29 lord mayors. | Work manſhip. 
555 This company bas been honoured by having | About SLEDGE. (with Smiths) one that! is 
9 their fraternity fix kings, five queens, one | uſed for battetin 0s ar drawing out the largeſt f 
0 prince, ning dykes, two carla, and e barons 6 nn 5 


8 W wr M 
bangs ; which they ſwing round over thelr ent beavy in vn. i n W. Wr d 
head, to ſtrike as barg \@ blow as they can. ; wiſe 
Up-band SLEDGE (with Smiths) is uſed | Ate 
by under workmen ; it is uſed;with both/the | | 7 
hands before, and is ſeldom raiſed higher than 
the head, and is for work that is not of the 


* 
77 
1 


8. 1.69; in compoſion, k adverb, 
largeſt fize. Powly. in Seofry 


5 85 ſiſtance of bs noſtrils, hi e uroiſhed 
4 » open you = _ San anwilling- | with”? vety ſubtle 8 wp manner or 
a 4 ih la ibs ine o, droniſbneſs. Ws of Teil, and thoſe One baye; the moſt 1 

(Slap, Sleag, Sereſlienev, ciigk) tender bres enjoy this ſenſe in the mot EX= h 


SLEEK. (Su, Fax.) ſmooth, even, | Thy Aae ſoul; | whichy hte Wie . J 
"SLICK glib, made Ao by often rubing | T' a body, and went but by the body's leave, : 
with the flick ſtone Twenty perehance, or thirty mile a day,” 
'SLEE'KNESS (SlSnepre, Sax.) booth. Diſpatches in a minute all tlie ways” W 
neſs, 1 *Twixt heav'n and earth ©, 3 
SLEEP (Sp, Sas.) is that Nate ee - SLOW ef Clurſe' (with; bo $5 nz 
the bod appearin fea! reſt, nal en 
g per et reſt, exter ane 
objects Kd objects 25 ſenſe as uſually, ſince wor lefs 5 hours th e Mean 
without exciting the uſual ſenſations. Sleep 'g, OWN ESS (of mo gin. Of WH Dis nel 
is ſaid to confiſt j in a ſcarcity, of ſpirits z which country man Mr. . eite, "that he be 
occaſions that the orifices or pores oi the nerves | ing in his travels, inc 25 Mid The not 2d 
bf the brain, whereby the ſpirits us'd to flow | Carden, ſau an infruiment | eh vas fri 
into (OF e longer kept Hem by | ſold for 20 talents of gold) * rein, there was : 
Frog requency of the ſpirits, thug up of them; one wheel, Pk" oþ conſtantly ned round od 
err kn du Corpentey) ie the oblique 1 moles . e ww wo WM > 
tren that lies in a gutter. | 1 ic E ring for a 
MES, betwixt' ales leo: 4 ; : 26 do $4 e NU. Shy: 1 : fi 
5 e (prod, of fla, reit cun cun- q ce gps. 4 45 e e — is i 
SLIDING (in Mechand) # motion when teig ge , 13 5 3 a fuk E 
the ſame point of a body, moving along a. 42 th ag an, 0 Rolen or ke 
' ſurface, deſcribes a line on that ſurface, * * | og AR Al 1.0 ) naſty 0 
SLI'/MINESS (of Slimingne/pe, Sar.) a Fore prob, ol lach, L..) nafiy, 
" odd Joftneſs, clammineſs.. 99 e by iT 22 witery. 
WW P'PER (in Aub ein-) the ſame as if 67S 8 $6.) a, ſmall Uf 1 
me. 7 
- SLIPPING (with Gardeners) is ibe pulling |, SMELLING (incerce, 0 but the 
# "off a. fprig from a Iain or PCR Pe 3 0B ene p3 ix fo 
tl. : "an Xo ge et RG by Ke as 7" 150 it 5 nac len, by 
b A SLOPINONESS, . — ing [or ts ABN no 78 e 1 al perceiving be 
Ul} 68 SLOTH Cierophth D repreſented by * | .SMELLING (with | Pbilaſapbers) is an ex- 10 
þ j "and Gow 3 in page Arg | aw er. very any terfial ſenfe, by which an ima, by the aſ- tin 
F \ 


1 T. Not: ſwift 3 not quick of motion, not EY 
; 1 ſpeedy, yok having velocity, wanting e e Carers Fr bona 299. 5 | Dy 
| Me thou think 'ſt not u, or meats, Which is e as the reaſon nig 
1 | Who 6 fee the e, bo” WF! out from | hy men have not this ſet Y to that 2 8 
1 * tion that moſt other 885 | 
1 | Where God reſides, and hae day WY | Feedltig on a more fi ee the this 15 
1 In Eden, diſtance inexpreffible. '' Milton. fenſe in greater perfection; and can by their the 
3 Where the motion is ſo ſtoto as not to fap- ſmellipg find out their food, tho) at a great the 
LY ply a conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, diſtance. leh 
#4 the ſenſe of motion is loſt. TLecte. SMELLING, the at * we become 8 
4 2. Late; not happening i in a ort ine, 1 8  fenfible of odorous bodies, by means of cer- ble 
i1 - These hes + the he car” 2 thou f | 8 1 of them, which ftriking on the to 
if 5 £1 b os; os aQto Ly, Oran, with betta 28 to have ſact 

wo. "iT eir impulſe propaga - 
1 Like change on ſen and land, buen blaſt. | cite ec n . fouls: yh 2 95 FE 
x "HE e res, SMICK'ET (sf moe, Far.) 4 woman'z 80 
14 . 3. Dull, ace, a fuggith.” 1b inner garment of linen, the o, chang'd into an proy 
- Fix'd'on defence, the Trojans are not flew, 7, and the term ec the W to fit the mouth lnee 

ws oe} heir re Vie ag expected | foe. of a Pride, „„ Wu, 
15 $ Diyder, [ 1 fs K GS if + ; A SMILE 
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Glent laugh. Sh FAY bi 10.00 
SMINTHEAN (of ojulvSeve, Gr. rat) an 
epithet given to, Apollo, From Killing, fat, 


1 


mice, & 


rife, it being, mentioned by, Apulcnr, who. 


lived 300 years before Gregory's time, alſo by 
Petronigs, Arbiter, and others. i: inbg: 
Codignus and Pinto, in their travels inform 
-. J 09, that this, cuſtom.is, uſed in the remoteſt 
SMIRIS 7 (ef S, Gr. tocleanſe) the | parts of Africa, and the eaſt. , 
'SMY'RIS J Emery and Emeril fare, a | The ground of this ſo ancient cuBom was 
kind of hard tone uſed by laziers, to cut glaſs, | probably the notion of the. ancients,,. that 
and by jewellers, to poliſh jewels, Ce. | ſneezing was either a good ſign or a bad, and 
© TH NY #''" "Black "SMITHS had | therefore uſed to congratulate the one, and 


charter granted Alte] deprecate the other by this ſalutation; for we 
GR | 1577, from Q Ee | find in the writings gf Plutareb, Ariſotle, and | 
'] © beth, confirm'd by K. | others, that ſneezing at certain times was held | 

| You I. and K. Charles f. locky, at others unlucky. And Auſtin in- * 


1 


| | but, there are ſome re- forms us, that the ancients were wont to go 
SJ.” cords found relating to to bed again, if they ſncezed while they were | 
this company, fo angient . putting on their ſhoes-. | | Pros. f = 
[ | 


2 Edward Ili': time. 


SN Ip, pareimonious, niggard!y, -- - 
Their armorial enſigns are, 14 2 tf ee 


| SNOW (Snap, Sax.) is a moiſt vapour 
Sꝛble a chevron between three hammets Ar- | elevated Bos 92 ile region of the.air, 1 
gent, handled aad crowned Or, on a helmet whence it is thickened into a. elpud, and re- || 
and torſe, à phenix firing herſelf by the ſun- | {duced into the form of carded/ wool, then 
beams, all proper. The motto, By Hammer falling down by little parcels. The white 
ard Hand ail Artis dath fand. Their hall is | colour of ſnow. proceeds from the conjunction! 
ſituate on the weſt-fide of La nbetb- bill. of hamidity with cold, which naturally en- 
A SMOTHER (of Smopnian, Sax.) a [ genders whiteneſs, If ſnow falls in the ſum- 
pn or fmoak cauſed by burning ſtraw, | mer time, it is cauſed by the high mountains, 
c 5 TEE . T7 a "4s 


Y 


which cooling the lower region, give bodies 


SNAG, dn'unequal tooth ftanding out from 
nne £5. $454 


Mon war ap ye 


the reſt, | 1 Ps as the earth. 


SNAIL-CLOVER, a fort of herb. 
SNAKE-EATER, an American bird. 
. A SNAKE' (Snaca; of ' Snican, Sax. to 
creep) a kind of ſerpent, . 
A SNAKE (Hieroglypbically) was (in the 
following form, vf. in an orb biting his — 
by the ancients put to fignify the continua 
mutation of creatures, and the change of one 
being into another; becauſe the world, as it 
were, feeds upon ittelf, and receives from it- 
ſeif a continual ſupply of thoſe things that 
time conſumeth. A nc Th | 
SNA K (of Snaga, Sax. a ſnake) having, 
or like ſnakes. ho „ 
SNAKE- BOOT, a Virginian root, of a 
grateful and wholeſome bitter taſte. | 
SNEAK'ING (of Snican, Sax. ſniger,' 
Dan.) creeping up and down baſhfull7; alſo 
niggardl : en 
SNEEZUNG (of Snicran, Sax.) a con- 
vulſire motion of the muſcles of the breaſt 
uled in expiration 4 wherein after ſuſpending 
the inſpiration begun, the air is repelled from 
the mouth and noſe, with a momentary vio- 
recs X 15 


ence, | 


SNOW (according to the learned Dr; Grew) 
as to the form of it, has many parts of it of 


a regular figure, for the moſt part being as 
ſo many litt e rowels or ſtars of ſix points, be- 

ing perfect and tranſparent ice, as may be ſeen, 
upon a veſſel of water, upon which fix points 
are ſet other collateral points; and theſe al- 


ways at the ſame angles, as are the main 


points themſelyes, From, whence the true 


notion and external nature of ſaow ſeems to 
appear, viz, that not only ſme few parts of 
ſnow, but originally the whole body of it, or 
of a ſnowy cloud, is an infinite maſs of ici- 

cles, regularly fixed, and not one particle of 
it originally being irregular. It being a cloud, 
of vapours gathered into drops, which drops. 
forthwith deſcend ; upon which deſceut, meet-, 
ing with a ſoft freezing wind, or at leaft paſ-- 
fing thro” a colder region of the air, each drop 


is immediately frozen into an jcicle, ſhooting _ 


itſelf forth into ſeveral points or Striæ on, 
each hand from its center, And as to any of 
them that are not regular, or in a flar-like 
form, it happens thus; that ſtill continuing 
their deſcent, and meeting with ſome ſprink- 


ne SNEEZING, « the exftom of ſaluting or | ling and intermixing gales of warmer air, or, \ 
E bl:iling perſons. when they ſneeze, is ſuppoſed in their continval motion, and waftage to and 
he to derive its original from a diſeaſe whereof fro, touching upon each other, ſome are a 
ve ſuch as ſneezed dy'd ; and this is confirmed little thawed, blunted, froſted, clumpered, 
x- by Carelias Sigonnius, Who in his hiſtory of | and others broken. And theſe, though they 
', ſtaly, makes mention of a peſtilential diſtem-'} ſeem to be ſoft, are really hard, becauſe. true 
185 per in the time of Gregory the great, that | ice, the inſeparable property of which is to be 
1 proved pernicious and deadly to thoſe that | hard, and ſee m quly to be ſoft, becauſe, upon 


{nee zed . 7 ks FL * 


But there is fill an older date of this ptac· 


the firſt touch o the finger, u pon any of the 
arp edges or points, they inſtantly thaw, 
44A 2 . 
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or elſe they vel the fingers like ſo 
many lancets. And tho“ ſnow be true ice, 
and ſo a hard and denſe body, and yet is very 
light, is becauſe of the extreme thinneſs of 
each icicle in compariſon of its breadth, For 
ſo, tho* gold is the moſt ponderous of all 
bodies, yet, when it is beaten into lea ves, it 
rides upon the leaft breadth of air, and 12 
wilt all other bodies where there is but litt 
matter and large dimenfions. And as to the 
whiteneſs of ſhow, it is becauſe it conſiſts of 
parts, all of them fingly tranſparent 3 but 
being mixed together appear White, as the 
parts of froth, glaſs, ice, and other tranſ- 
parent bodies, . ping 
- SNOW!Y (of Snapan, Sax.) of or be- 
Jonging to ſnow. | 5 ed 
SNUP'FISH 2 apt to take exceptions at; 
+ SNUF'FY alſo dawbed with ſnuff. 

+ SNUF/FLING {of Soy flung, Sax. ſnot). 
ſpeaking through the noſe. A 
" SNUG, «loſe, hidden, concealed, Ho 
To SOAK (Socian, Sax.) to fteep or 
lie in any liquid; to imbibe, to drink up as a 
"Soon re NETS? e 


SO ARING (of rer, F. ) flying high, 
aiming at high things, aſpiring. 
© -SOB/BING (prob, of Seo ian, Sax. to 
lament} to catch up the breath ſhort in weep- 
ing or lamtftioe. © 
 SOICIABLENESS 'Þ' (fccigliras, L.) a 
© SO'CTALNESS F focial temper, fit- 
neſs for converſation. . 
SOCIETY (in Commerce) a contract or a- f 
gteement between two or more perſons, 
whereby they bind themſelves together tor a 
certain time, and agree to ſhare equally in the 
_ profits tag loſſes which ſhall accrue in the 
affair, for which the copattaerſhip is con- 
trated, 955 | 
SOCIN'TAN, of or pertaining to Se- 
einianiſm, * | 15 
 SOCINIANS (fo called of Fauſus Soci- 
nut) a ſect in the beginning of the 16th cen · 
tury, Who aſſerted that the Arians had given 
too much to Cr, in that he was no more 
than meré man, and had no exiſtence before 
Mary; they openly denied the pre- exiſtence 
of 18 Word, and that the Holy Ghoſt was a 
diſtinct perſon; and maintained that the Fa- 
ther alone wag truly and properly God, ex- 
cluſive of the Son and Holy Ghoſt; alledging 
that the name of God given to Feſus Chriſt 
3 the ſcriptures, ſignified no more than that 
God the Father had given him a ſovereign | 
power over all creatures, and in conſequence 
of that piiviledge men and angels ought. to 
adore" him. | 
© SOCK ( ſoceus, L.) a kind of high ſhoe, 
reaching 2bove the ancle, wore by the actors 
in the ancient Drama, in repreſenting of 
comic perſons. g wh, 


7 (with Archit#5s) a flat, ſquare 


| alſo the eaves of the Corona of 


* 
fs Beg 
S O0 9 5 


peleſtals er Ratuet, vaſes," He. it ſerves as a 
foot or ſtand. ' 


| 'SOCIRATICK Phi 575 Jopby, thoſe Wande | 


and opinions, with regard to morality and re- 
ligion, maintained and taught by. Secrates, 
 SODOMIT!ICALNESS (of ſademiticut, 
L. Luiltineſs of ſodomy, . 3 £ 
-SOFI'T (in &rcbite#.) a ſort of ceil- 
'SOFVTO.F ing, In ordinary buildings 
it is taken for the boards over the tops of 


windows, oppoſite to the wihaow-boards at 


bottom. In great buildings it ögnifies the 
ceiling or wainſcot of any apartment, formed 
of croſs beams, or flying corniches, the ſquare 
compartments or pannels whereof are in- 
riched with ſculpture, 1 pm gilding ; 


" 


column, 


of the colours with a pencil or bruſh; + 

SOFT Bodies (with. Pbilaſ.) ſuch bodies, 
which being preſſed, yield to the preſſure or 
ſtroke, loſe their former figure, and cannot 
recover it again; and in this differ from elaſ- 
tick bodies, which. by their own natural 
power do recover their former figure... 

SOHO (bent, L.) an interjection of call- 
ing to one at a diſtance, as much as to ſay, 
ſtop, or ſtay, oz come hither, 


A SO'JOURN, a ſojourning, a tarrying or 
abiding for a time. Milton, 
. SO'KED (of Socian, Sax.) thorough wet, 


| drenched, &c, in ſome liquor 


SOL (the Sun or Apallo] was by the ancients 
painted with long, curled yellow hair, crown- 
ed with lawrel, clad in a purple robe, on a 
throne of emeralds, holding in his hand a 


ſilver ray? FR folp a 
80 L (in ermetick Phi. 0 | bur. | 
801. tin Blazanry) by l. blazon by 


planets, inſtead of metal and colours, is the 
ſame as Or, the ſun being the moſt glorious of 
all the planets, as geld is of metals. 
SOL, or Sou, a French coin, of copper, 
i Wh to twelve Deniers, and the 20th part 
of a Livre, a loth part leſs in value than the 
Engliſh penny. „„ 5 
The SOLAR Syſtem (with Afronom.) is 
the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral celeſtial 
bodies which revolve 10und the ſun as to the 
center of their motion, vig. the planets and 
the comets. | | 
SOLVCITANTS (in the church of Rome) 
are ſuch confeſſors as ſolicit their penitents to 
any undecent or ſcandalous practice; againſt 
Pau divers bulls "a been publiſhed by 
undry popes, and eſpecially by Gregory XV. 
= 5 itſelf to ee that 
communion, and appoints, that thoſe who are 
convicted of any crime of this kind, ſhould 
not only undergo the uſual penance, but be 
ſent to the gallies for five or ſeven years; and 


if the offence was very notorious, the in- 


_ ZO'CLEY member, onder the baſes of 
z . . 10 : 4 8 | 


| 


quifion might denn m aver en the focv- 


capital of a 
1 \_ SOFT'ENING (with, Painters) the mixing 


m. eilte. They are Woh, + fulpetided 
: = ever. from he confeflions, and to be 
deprived of their benefices, dignities, Cc. 
SOL{-FAING (in Singing) the * and 
pronouncing the ſeveral notes of a ſang, by 
the ſyllables fol, Fa, la, &c. 
580L 1D (in Phylic la ia a body whoſe mi- 
nute parts ? are connected together, ſo as not to 
give way or Lo . from each other upon the 


ſmalleſt =p 
'SOL!DN 2887 ( ſoliditas,” L. 1 F. Jo 

SOLIDITY 4 maffiveneſs, ſoundneſs 
firmneſs ; the oppoſite to ſuperficialneſs; al. 
3 of judgment 3 alſo gravity in 
Y viour, 

SOLIDITY (in Archite#,)is apply d both 
to the conſiſtence of the ground whereon the 
foundation of a building i is laid; and alſo to a 
maſſive of maſonry df a great thickoeſs,. 
without any cavity in it. 

SOLIDITY (in Phyſics) i is a property of 12 
matter or body, whereby it excludes every 
other body from the place itſelf poſſefies. 
| 80111 
ſpace contained in a ſolid body, called alſo che 
ſolid content and cube of it. 

SOL'IDS (with Gram, or ſolid letters, are 
thoſe Which are never liquefied, as F, and. 
alſo F and V are, which often. become con- 
ſonants when are ſet before other vou 
els in the ſame ſyllable, as in Jupiter Volug- 
FO 
Regular SOLIDS (in Ceom. } are ſuch as are. 
terminated by regular and equal planes, as 


the Tetraedron, Ræaedron, Ofaedron, Dade- | 


cacdron, and Icofredren, 
Irregular SOLIDS (im Geom.) are all ſuch 


as do not come under the definition of regular 


ſolids, as the Sphere, C ylinder, Cone, Pa- 
rallelogram, Priſm, Pyramid, Parallelopiped, 
&c. 


SOLIDS (with Anat.) are all the conti- 
nuous and continent parts of the body, thus 


* * 


ſtiled in oppoſition to the fluids or the parts | 


contained therein. | 

SOLIFID'LANISM. (of ſolus and fides, L. 
the doQtrines, @&c, of the Sol;fidians, i. e. ſuc 
who hold that faith only, without works, is 
neceſſary to ſalvation. 

SOLV/GENOUS (ſuligena, L.) begotten 
cf the ſun, 22 6, 

SOLITARINESS (of ſolizarius, L.) lone- 
lineſs, a being ee e a folitary have! 
mour, 

SOLITARY Column, a column that ſtands 
alone in any publick place. 

SOLITARY -#orm, à worm in the in- 
teſtines, or placed in the Pylarus, which, 
tho it is but one, extends the length of the 
inteſtines. 

SOLITAURIL'IA (among the Romans) 2 
ſacrifice of a ſow, bull, and ſheep, which 
the cenſors offered every five years, When 

they performed the Luſtrum, or W and 
taxed the citizens, 


* 
8 1 
8 


oh. ? 


TY (in Geom.) is the quantity 4 


alone, ſolitary F 
LL Oro (of Jollicirus, 1.3 
carefulneſs, anxiouſneſs. 
SOLOECOPHANES Cg, Or) 
that which ſeemech to de 'a ſ or im- 
riety of ſpeech, and is not. 
SOLSTIUTIAL Points (in Aftrenom. ] are 
thoſe points of the ecliptick, wherein the ſun's 
| aſcent above the ecliptick, and his, deſcent 
below it, are terminated. 
| e ee g (of ſelvable, . ) abi- 


e lu (%, L.) to clear, to ex- 

+ nah to untie an intellectual knot. N 
He would . 

With conjugal 8 

Do thou, m 

| When God 

„ee 


a the dafiin'd; Wd 4190 
4 thall ſotve the dark direct fitog 

ual diſpenſations clear, 

Ul wiſe n * 


It is mere trifling to raiſe mere- 
| ty forth fake of anſwering and alving theme 


Watts. 
SOL'UBLE-Tartar 92 a kind of 
chymical ſalt, prepared by ounces of 
cream of tartar, and 4 ounces of fixt ſalt of 
tartar, in three pints of water, in an earthen 
veſſel for half an hour, Ce, which being 
cooled, ſtrained, and the moiſture xn as 
the ſalt will remain at the bottom, 
SOLVENCY, ability to pay. 
SOLVENT 5 L.) r. Having the 
power to cauſe diſſolution; able ro pay debts | 
contracted. 
ar der (in Medicine) the ſame as dif- 
ven | 
SOLUTION ion, F. ſolutio, L.) 1. 
Diſruption, breach, diejunction, ſeparation : 
2. reſolution of a doubt, removal of an intel 
lectual difficulty. 


Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy ſolution can reſolve, 
| Mile. Par, Loft. 
They give the reing to wand'ring thoughts, 
Till by their own perplexities involy'd 
They ravel more, ftill leſs refolv'd 
But never find ſelf · ſatisfying ſolution.” 
Milt. Axon. 
SOLUTION (in Phyficks) the reduction 
of a firm body into a fluid ſtate, by means of 
ſome MATICA ( . 
SOMATVICA (of gaua Gr. a body) the 
ſcience of bodies. l 7) 
 SOMATIICAL ( ſomaticvs, L. of Tujealindsy 


( 


o_ ING 7 ie ſubſtantial. 
of HING (from Somrhing, Sax.” 
SOMEWHAT with Merapbyſe bcians) is 


defined ak be the ſame as Being, as is to be 
proved by theſe axioms that follow: if it be 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to have eſſence, 


and net to have fence at the lame time; 2 


4 


, — 


80 


be 4 thing ahd not us 2 ebing 3 to be ſome- 
rhiag and nor co be ſomething ; then #/ſtnice, 


Thing and Kg, | are words {ynoay avis! | 


to, eing. 5 
SOME'/WHERE (combyep, Sox.) in 


ſome place. 
SOM ME (in Heraldry) figni- 


or a | ſtag's carrying his horns, 


figure. 

8 eb HI = — Sia: 
meſe) a deity reputed by the Telapoine, to be 
born of a virgin, and to be the God expected 
by the univerſe, who is ſaid to have written 
E ho yea of what the Siameſe qught to believe 

ractiſe. 

six OA (of ſomnus, Nleep, . 
and /ogquax) talking, or apt to talk in ſleep. 

| SOM'NUS, or the god of lleep, is deſcrib'd. 


upon the eyes of. mortals with a filent ſur- 
prixe and a pleaſing ſoftneſs. Hence is is ſaid 
to be ſent down from Heaven, as the greateſt 
bleſſing that can come from thence ; to. eaſe 


4 we - + — = : 


tols 


ture, weakened by labour. The poets deſcribe 
his palace with abundance of beauties, in which 
he had ſons; but three taken notice of more 
particolarly. Somnus has two gates, through 
which he ſends his dreams, one is of horn, 
by which they paſs that carry truth along with 
them; and the other is of ivory, whence pro- 
ceed ſuch dreams as carry falſe appearaaces 
with them, and are dangerous to be truſted, 
Morpheus, the fon of fleep, is ſuppoſed toimi- 
tate mankind, and all their habits and actions. 
Lela, as he is called by the gods, and I- 


animals. Pbantaſeos deſcribes the pictures of 
rivers, mountains, and all other things that 
are inanimate. 

SOM'NOLENCT ien, L.) drow- 

fine(s, ſleepineſs. 


—Ü— 4 — — —— NT Or 
— * _ - 5 -P * 


eaſily ſound. 
SON'NA (among the Maboneran:) their 
oral law, which contains the things that 
Mabemet did and ſaid, which are not contain- 
ed in the Alcorun. 
Theſe, they ſay, were at firft delivered: by 
tradition, and then committed to writing. 
SON'SHIP ay at Sax.) the rela», 
tion of a fan. 
SOOT {Socxe, Sax.) ſmoak condenſed, 
an carthy, volatile matter, ariſiug with the 
_  - ſmoak by the action of file, or condenſed on 
"7 the fides of the chimney. 
* | cg: oh et tang Af Soð por r, Sa.) 
true, O. 
SOOT H/SAYING {of yoth, ure, , and. 
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with wings, becauſe of its going throughout 
the world with incredible ſpeed, and leizes | 


all care, and to repair the infirmities of na- wiſdom ; but among 


beter by mortals, raiſes the image of all other | | 


SO!NOLENCY ( ſonabiliz, .) that will] 


* 


TAN ES 1 
1488 5 8 1 oorigney ye, Sax. J. 


SUOTY (Soogic 
with condenfed ſmoak. 
 SOPHI, a title of the king of Pe 

this is the name of the family, as it n 
| ſeem, or rather the religion of Halt and Futima, 


805 in Freneb — horned, the daughter of Mabomet, took to themſelves 


the name or title of Spb: they founded a 


and when there are leſs than f ſect, called Tmenie, to explain the Acvran, 
e ares pron in them _ | which is followed by the Perfian and ſeveral 


| of the nations of the Eaft- Inden, 
- To diſtinguſh themſelves, they never wear 
any ſilken tuft upon their turbant, nor any 
thing wrought in gold or filver, their turbant 
being only of woollen, and a colout called i in 
Arabick, Sophi. | 
| SO/PHISM ( ſopbiſma, L. of ' odfiogun, 
Gr.) a captious, fallacious reaſoning 3” an ar- 
gument falſe at bottom, and invented only 
to amuſe and embarraſs the perſon to whom 
it is uſed; 

SO*PHIST - a name that at firſt was 

SOPHIISTER given to philoſophers, 
and afterwards to r etoricians, and at length to 
all perſons who excelled in any art or ſcience, 
whether oratory, hiſtory, law or divinity, and 
alſo to thoſe who were remarkable for their 
us it is uſually applyed 
to ſuch 25 ſpend their time in verbal niceties, 
or ſententious or frivolous meanings, or de- 
luſive expreſſions, c. a quibbler. 

SOPHIST'ICALNESS (of ſephifticys, L. 
ſeſigue, E. of epic, Gr.) 3 
deceitfulneſs, a ſophiſtical quality. 
- SOPHISTICA”TION (in Alchymy, Cby- 
miſiry, &c.) is the uſing indi means of 
whitening copper, gilding and giving other 
ſuperficial tinctures, or augmenting metals 
by divers mixtures, to er perſons who, 
employ them. 
SOPHRONES'TERES (of bete, 1 
come to my right mind, Gr.) the teeth of 
wiſdom or eye · teeth, ſo called; becauſe wy 
don't come till years of diſcretion. 
SO'PITIVE ( ſopittuus, L.) caufing ſſeep. 
SOPO'RAL ( ſopsrus, L.) cauſing ſleep. 
SOPO'ROUS { ſoporus, L.) fleepy. - 
SOPT (ſoppen, Du, why) Bread ſoaked in 
d:ipping, wine, ale, Se. 

SORB- Apple ( forbe, F.) the ſervice berry. 
SORBUTION, a ſupping ar drinking, L. 
 SORBON is the firſt and moſt confide- 
Table colledge of the univerſity of Paris, 
| founded by Robert Sorbon, in the reign of St. 
Lewis, from whom ſometimes the whole uni- 


Chartemaigne, at the inftance cf the learned 
\Alcutnus, who was one of the fixſt profeſſors. 
there; fince whoſe time it has been very fa- 
mous; particularly for maintaining the rights 
of the crow?, and the privileges ot the Ga/- 


lican church, againſt 8 ee ie 


the _— 1 Rome. 


esu, Sax. c E) a. diviaing. 7 74 eee 
94 12 2 „ dun 
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„Sex.) ſmeared, De. 


verfity was named, which was founded by 


22 


80 

h ny conſiſts of four faculties, 
viz, divinity, the canon law, . my 
the" liberal arts; it contains 63 coll 

which the Sorbon is the principal, 27, he 
rebuilt at the expence of Cardinal Agel, 
in an extraordinary magnificent manner; con- 
taining lodging: for 64 doctors, who are "called 
the ſociety of the Sorbon 3 tho oſe who are 
received among cn under the degree of 
doctor, are dnly ſaid to be of the Boſpitality of 
the Farban. 

SoREL, the Jung one 'of the buckk's 
| brand in the third year. 

SOR'EL ( Jones Sa, four): a fal}ad herb. 

-- SORORICIDE (forortcida, of ſoror, and 
caedes, L.) the mg. of a . or one who 
Kills his Gfter, , 

To SORROW u Sox. by to be U un- 
eaſy in mind, to grieve on account of the ſenſe 
of ſome goods loſt, or ſome evil either "preſent 
or to be expected. N ; 

SOR'RYNESS (of Sanigne : Sas.) 
palrrineſs, meanneſs; lowneſs o valve. / 

SOSIPOLAS (#39: 40x85; Gr, the ſaver of 
the city) a heathen deity, worſhipped by the 
Eleanſes, from the time they obtained a fignal 
victory over the Arcadjans after a miracu- 
lous manner: for they ſay, that when both 
parties were ready to engage, a woman 

peared in the middle of the camp, of 2 * 
Tae 8 them victory; that ſhe 
having a little child in her arms, laid it down 
on the ground, and as the Arcadiant ap- 
proached, ay” Eleans ready to engage preſſing 
upon them, ſaw a prodigious ſerpent fighting 
for their enemies, in the ſame place where the 
woman had laid down. her child; that the 
Arcadians, being frighted at the horrible fight, 
fled, and, being perſued by the Elcans, were 
cut to pieces. ; 

Whereupon the Eleans took. this woman 
and her ſon into the number of their gods, the 
by the name of Iiithia, and her ſon by that of 
Sofipolir, and built temples to them. 

SOTERIA (with the Romant] facrifices 
for health; games and ſolemnities obſerved 
by the people for the health and Preſervation 

of the empetor. 

SOV'ERAIGN, 2 piece of gold- coin, cur- 
rent at 22 T. and 6 d. which in the Ath year 
of king. Eduard the VI. was coined at 24 5. 
a-piece ; and in the 6th year of Edvard the 
VI. at 395. and in the firſt year of Hen- 

ry VIII. (when by indenture of the mint, a 
pound weiglit of gold of t be old OP Was 
to be coined at 24 ſoveraigns, _ 

SOV'EREIGNNESS { ſovers Trete, F.) 
foveraignty, the ſtate or quality of a ſove- 
reign prince, 

SOUL (Sapul, Sax.) of man; is 4 being 
created of nothing, incorporeal, and more 


—— 


excellent than elemental and æthereal bodies, 
As to its refidence in the body, ſome hold 


all the body, and wholly in | 


wat the "is in 


— 


f 


| 


that 


> J by * 
8 0 


2 K jt. Ochers aſſign her reſidences 
brain; the philoſophers and divines in 


| the heatt. ' Ar iſtotle ſuppoſes a male body to 
receive.its ſoul 42 days after conception, a 

à female the rgth. Others ſuppoſe it to be in- 
fuſed with the Semen itſelf, Des Cartes is of 
opinzon, it is infuſed when it is furniſhed with 
allits organs, that is, after the formation of 
the belly, heart, brain, Ge. which anato- 
miſts ſay is about the fourth month. 

The SOUL, was by the ancients „aa 
in White garments, branched with gold and + 
pearl, and crowned with a garland of roſes, 

Ratioval SOUL, a divine ſubſtance infuſed 
by the © breadth of Cod. This is the princi- 
ple of reaſon and underſtanding, ot that in 
os which thinks and er mare 7 

Irrational SOUL, is the ſenfitive ſoul, and 
which man has in common with brutes, and 
which is formed out of SY four elements * 
ne ciple of life 6, 

getative SOUL, is that” which a man 
ers. ia common with plants: This is the prin- 
ciple of growth, nutrition, and vegetation-. 

To SOUND [ſona/e, L. Hader, F.). to 
make or yield a ſound or noif 1 . 

SOUND ( /on, F. fonus, 4 tremulous 
and waving (on Fe LN GE "which, being 
whirled "into 'certain circles,” S moſt ile 
waye this way and that way. 

SONG (by Naturalfts) I i lde to be 
produced. by the ſubtiler and more etherial parts” 
of the air, being formed and modified into a 


great many ſmaller maſſes or contextures ex- 
actly Gmilar in figure; which contextures are 


made by the colors 15 peculiar | motion of 
the fonorous body, and N off from it, are 
diffuſed all around in the medium, and do 
affect the organ of our ear in one and the ſame 
manner. It appears alſo, that ſound is not 
produced i in the air, ſo much dy the ſwiftneſs, 
as by the frequent repercuffions and reciprocal 
ſhakings of the ſonorous body. Sir Iſaae 
Newton demonſtrates, that ſounds are nothing 
_ but the propagation of the pulſe of ths 
air, becauſe they ariſe from the tremulous - 
motion of bodies. Which (fays he) is con- 
firmed by thoſe great tremors, that firong and 
grave ſounds excite in the bodies that are round 
about, as the Ringing Bells, Noiſe of Can- 
non, and the like, He alfo found by ecpe- 
riments; that a ſound moves 968 Engli feet 
in Second of Time, which Second is but the 
both part of a minute. Merſennus . 
e diameter of the ſphere of a ſound 
heard againſt the wind, is near a third part 
leſs, than when it comes with the wind. And 
yet” there is cne Phenomenon of ſounds, that 
is really wonderful, that all ſounds, great or 
ſmall, 'with the wind"6r againſt it, from the 
ſame dance, come to the ear at the ſame - 
time. The following properties of ſound have 
been. obſerv'd, in which there is a near rela- 
tion to light. 1. As bgtt acquaints the eye 
with figuies, Oc. ſo ſound \turms the ear. 


2. - 


be.vaniſhes upoo of a n. 


| Sat body, 
Sate of the air ceaſes. 3. As a greater 
217 eclipſes 2 lefs, fo a greater ſound drowns 
6d ge 4+ As too and bright a Ag ig 
enſiye to the eye, ſo. too great, loud, ot 
l a 8 is N the 7 Go. ” 
3 enſibl rom ace to ate, as a 
oth py ſo 58 6. Saw 
| bard bodies, as light, in, 
The Reverend 1 Herbam, by obſervations 
and experiments, conc fades, that ſounds may 
go above 700 miles in an hour, 
SOUNDING (in N -) the trying of 
the depth of the . nt quality Xi its 
by a line and plummet, or other artifice, _ . 
SOUS!ED, wN or Bag in a ſort 
pickle; alſo plunged 
SOUS'FENU (in nd (in Hera) 1% as it i 
10 2 by a ſmall part of STII 
eſcutc gc beneath 7 4 a 
Rifferent colour or m rom 
the chief, and reaching, as the 
chief does, from ** to ſidge, 
being, as it were a ſmall part 
of the chief of another colour, and LAG 
the chief, as in the eſcutcheon, 
. SOUTH'ERLINESS (Sanbenney yes 
Sax.) the being on or toward the 
SPACE (ſpatium, 22 Aae * of 
time or 3 the modes of b, are Ca- 
pax 77 7512 or Duration. 
8 be confidered barely. in length, 
2 two beings, is the ſame idea that 
we 3 of diſtance. But if it be conſidered 
elle ho ha and thickneſs, it is properly 
ed capacity. If it be confidered between 
the extremities of matter, which. fills the ca- 
pacity of 242 with ſomething that is ſolid, 
Tangible dee it is called extenſion. 
$p AGE (in . 18 the area of any 
or that which fills the intervals or a 
between the lines that terminate it. 
SPACE (in Megbanicks) is the line which 
a moveable body, conſidered as a. point, is 
conceived. to deſeribe by its motion. 
SPAHI'S (of the Turtiſb army) a ſort of 
horſemen, who. are paid out of the 


war” RT 


Signiox's treaſury, but do not poſſeſs any land, | 


as the Zaims and Timariots do. There are 
, 12 or 15000 of them in Zurope, Who 
are of two ſorts, tho? one called Silabtari or 
Siladbors, that is, armed men, with a yellow 
cotnet; the others Spabi Oglanis, or ſervants 
of the Spabi's, who. wear a red ſcarf; theſe 
march before their maſters, and are more 
eſteemed than they, becauſe in a. battle where 
their maſters turned their backs, theſe main- 
tained their ground againſt the enemy, 

They carry a Jance in their hand, and a 


ſeimitar by their ſide, and a bow and arrows; 


ſome of them wear coats of mail and head- 
pieces of the ſame colour with their ſcarves. 
They are not diſtinguiſhed into companies or 


* 
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. SPARGA'NION.(omagye . ſedge, 
or ſword-graſs, 4 ae. e 
SPA'RINGNESS. (ge gre, F, prob. of 
{ Speznian, Sax. to ſpare) parcimony-'., 
SPARGEFACTION, -a ſprinkling, . 
SP ARK 'ISHNESS, wi briſkneſs, =. 


"> Nr (from /; hich. 
m „which is Herve 
from Speanca, Sax. Et, fe Dov. 5 Je. A 
ſpark, a ſmall particle ö 

He 4 1 
Of claſhing flints, their hidgeo fire. provokes ; 
Short flame ſucceeds, a bed of wither'd' . 
The dying ſparkles in their fall receives: 
Caught into 1, in Gery fames they riſe, 
l. enen e the ſkics, 


2. Any Juminous particle. 8 
2 reaſon's ae which, like the fon in 


bessa ben man's little world her beam, 
did ſpread, 
Is now become a Sparkle which-doth lie 
Under the Any half extinQ and dead, 
7 * | Davies, 
1 one 1ov'd Eloifa bel 
It wil E. [ N e 


iNve in ſparks. | CI 

The bold deßg e 
Pleas d highly thoſe infernal ths" and joy 
Spur bled in all their mY Milton, 
.. SPARK LI NG 
caſting out 


mm A ( e lyph,) repreſents 
an happy increaſe of the year. 

SPARS, the ſpokes X a ſpinning-whee!, 

SPASMAT ICKNESS, the . . 
led with the clamp. 


SPA!TIOUS: , 
- SPA'CIOUS. (Jpatieſus, L;)targe ry 


SPA!TIQUS; JESS. ( Maui, ages am- 


pg 
-SPAT'LING-Poppy, a flower. _ | 
F a Young ſtag in the third 


year 

SPAY'ING, an an operation of caftrating 
the females of ſeveral kinds, ag ſows, bitches, 
Sc. to prevent any farther In and 
1 promote their fattening, - 


brilliant, as dia- 


| 


1 


Fam. 2 
1 <4 
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sSpEAK' ABLE, capable of ſpeech. Milton. | SPEC'ULATISTS, perſons addicted to 
SpEICIALNESS ( ſpecialitat, L.) ſpecialty. ſpeculation, V E 
SPECIES, (among /.ogicians)-is a common | SPECIULATIVENESS (of ſpeculatif, F. 
idea, under one more common and more ge- of L.) propenſeneſs to. ſpeculation, ſtudiouſ- 
neral; as the Paralle/ogram and the Trapezia | Teſs in obſervation : Speculativeneſs is the op- 
are ſpecies of the Qagadrilater; and Body and | polite to Praficalneſs, 1 5 
Mind are ſpecies of Subſtance, SPEC'ULATORY { ſpeculatorius, L.,) ſpe- 
SPECIES (with Röet.) is a particular con» | culative, contempiative.  - 33 
tained under a more univerſal one. 5 SPEC'ULUM, any hard body that is ca- 
SPECIES (in ancient Mufick) a ſub-divifion pable of reflecting the ſug beams. 
of one of the generals. SPECULUM {with Afrobo 2 a table 
SpECIES (in Opticls) the image painted | us'd after they have erected the figure of a" 
on the retina of the eye, by the rays of light | nativity ; containing the planets, with the 
reflected from the ſeveral points ot the ſurface | cuſps and aſpects, terms, Cc all in their 
of objects, received in at the pupilla, and | proper places, thereby to find out the progreſ- 
collected in their paſſage thro' the chryfalline, | fion of the fignificators to the promittors, and 
Sc. . : rectify the eſtimate time of the ſcheme by 
Impreſſed SPECIES, are ſuch as come f:om, | accidents, 4 | 
within, or ate ſent from the object to the | © SPEECH (of Spæce of Speacan, Sax.) is- 
organ. — that admirable conveyance of one man's mind 
Expreſſed SPECIES, are thoſe, on the con- to another, which our great creator has en- 
trary, from without, or that are ſent from | dow'd the human ſpecies with, and which 
the organ to the object. N has ſeveral neceſſary particulars to be obſerved, 
SPECIES” (in Commerce) are the ſeveral | in order to be clearly and intelligibly under- 
pieces of gold, ſilver, copper, Sc. which, ſtood; to which purpoſe grammarians call. 
having paſfed their full preparation and/toin- | even the ſame word by different names, ac- 
age, are current in puhlick. N . | cording as it ſtands related to a thing, and 
Decried SPECIES, are ſuch as the prince | expreſſes it fimply, or its bare exiſtence, or 


has forbidden to be received in payment. ſome quality, action or paſſion thereof. 
Light SPECIES, are ſuch as fall ſhort of] The Lain grammarians have diſtinguiſhed 
the weight preſcribed by law. words into eight kinds, and fank d them into 


* Falſe | SPECIES, are thoſe of a different ſo many different claſſes, as Neun, Pronoun, - 

metal from what they ſhould be, - - -- Verb, Participle Adverb, Con unctian, Pre- 
SPECIES (in Tbbeol.) the appearances: of | Pofitzon, Interjecrion. This diviſion has been 
the bread and wine in the ſacrament after con- followed, in the general, by moſt modern 
ſecration. The; ſpecies of the bread are its grammarians: But in this they differ from 
whiteneſs, quantity, figure, Ce. of the wine, | the Greeks, in that they make the article one 
its flavour, quickneſs, ſpecifick gravity, Fc. | part of ſpeech, and rank the interjection 
SPECIF!/ICALNESS. 7 (of -ſpecifigue, F. with the adverb. But the Latins, who did 
SSPECIFIICK NESS," J of ſpecificus, L.) | not commonly uſe the article, made the in- 

a ſpecifick qualit g.. [It ͤterjection a part of ſpeech ; ſo that they agres 
_ SPECIFIICK- (in Pbelaſ.) is that which is | in the number of the parts, tho? not in the 

proper or peculiar to any thing; that charac- hi | | 
Trang and diſtinguiſhes it from every other Verb, Participle, Adverb, Prepofition,” Con- 
t ing. » 3 : 

SPECIFICRS (with Phyſicians) medicines | lian, &c. who uſe the article, very much 

2painſt ſome particular diſeaſe, which are of | follow the Greek diviſion: But the Znghi 

three kinds. x; Such as are eminently and | generally follow the Latin divifion, and make 

peculiarly friendly to this or that part of the | but little uſe of the article, except he and 

body, as to the heart, the brain, the ſtomach, | 4, the former of which is generally uſed before 

&c. 2. Such as ſeem to extract, expel, or | a noun ſubſtantive in the Nominative and Ac- 

evacuate ſome determinate humour, by a kind+} cuſative' caſes, and a, which is a note of a 

of ſpecifick power, with which they are en- | Nominative, only when it is by itſelf. 

dowed, as Jalap purges. watery humours, 1 SPEEKS (with Sbipꝛurigbts) great and 

Rhubard. bile, &c. 3. Such as have a virtue | long iron- nails, with flat heads, of different 

or efficacy to cure this or that particular diſ- lengths, and ſome ragged, ſo that they cannot 

ceaſe, by ſome hidden property.  _—_ be drawn out again, uſed in many parts of a 

 SPEICIOUSNESS 7 (/peciofitas,. L. ) fair- | ſhip for faſtening planks, Ec. 


/ 


ird SPECIOSITY. 8 neſs of ſhow and | SPELL che Mifjen-Sail (Sea Term) fight= , 
4 appearance. | : fies take it in and peek it up. I 7 
ng SPEC'ULABLE (ſpeculabilis, L.) which | SPEL'LERS, the ſmall branchesſhooting out 
2 may be diſcerned, I | from the flat parts of a buck's horn at the top. 

5 SPECULARIS Japis, a kind of ſtone clear | To SPEND (in Sea Language) a term uſed 


a3 glaſs, uſed in divers countries, where it is | of a maſtof a ſhip; when it is broken down | | 
ſyund, for window-lights — [by foul weather, it is faid to be ſpent. | = 
TOs IPO Re: GR > i 1 
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- SPEND'THRIFT (of spenden and wife, 


Sax.\ a prodigal ſpender. . 
 SPERMOL'/OGIST” (ontgenty®e, Gr.) 
2 gatherer of ſeed, F 
SPHAEREOME'TRIA (of ales and 
ute, Gr. meaſure) ſphæreometry, or 
art of meaſuring ſpherical figures. 
SPH/AEREOME'TRICAL 2 (of oqaiza 
- SPHAEREOMET'RICK F and jurres- 
bg, Gr.) of or pertaining to ſphæreometry. 
SPHAEROID AL. (of spa And ve. 
Gr. form) ſpherical... 
-SPH2©ER/'D, formed or compaſſed in a 
ſphere. EO REA „ 
SPHAERHCALNESS. {/phbericus, L. of 
cCpaipinog, Gr.) roundneſs like a ſphere, 
Dire SPHERE 2 (in Aſtronomy) is when 
. Right SPHERE 5 both the Poles of the 
world are in the Horizon, and the equinoctial 


paſſes thro'' the Zenith; ſo that the equator | 


and all its parallels, ſuch as the tropicks and 
polar circles, make tight angles with the Ho- 


rison, and ate divided by it into two equal | 


ts; ſo that the ſan, moon and ſtars aſcend 
ditectly above, and deſcend directly below the 


Horiaon; as at all places ſituated juſt under 


the equinoctial line. 


. 
Fig. 1. repreſents a right ſphere, where 
the axis of the globe coincides with the ho- 
rizon: and the equator E. Q. and all its pa- 
rallels, are equally divided by the horizon; 
Lonſequently thoſe, that enjoy that poſition, 
have their days always equal to their nights. 


In Fig. 2. which repreſents an oblique 
ſt here, tor the latitude of 5c d. Nerth, all 


the | 


| SPHER'ICAL Aſtronomy,” that part 


* STS, 


- 4 
the Parallels to the equator are unequally d- 


vided by the . horizon ; © therefore; their da 


is in the equator, becauſe it is equally divided 
by the horizon; therefore, then their day 
and night will be equal. "Ava e 
Obligue SPHERE (in Afronomy) is ſuch 
fituation of the world, as that ket of it 
| inclines obliquely to the Horizon ; one of the 
Poles being raiſed any number of degrees leſs 
than 90 above it, and the other depreſſed as 


cend and deſcend obliquely, and ſome of them 
| never aſcend at all. This pofition happeng 
| to all places wide of the equator, | 
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In Fig. 3. the equator and Borizon are 
| the ſame; and it is apparent from the figure; 
that all the time the fon is in the fix northern 


figns, he will till appear to deſcribe circles 


above, and parallel to the horizon of the in- 
| habitants of the north pole ; hence it is called 


2 Parallel Spbere; and all the other fix months 


he will continue under their horison. 


A Parallel SPHERE, is that poſition of 


the globe which hath one of the Poles in the 


| | | Zenith, and the other in the Nadir, the 


| equator in the horizon, and all the circles, 
| parallel to the equator, are parallel to the ho- 
rizon. . 
| In each of the proceeding figures, N. P. 
repreſents the north pole, and S. P. the 
ſouth, à a and $6 the polar circle) S the 
| tropick of Cancer, and pp jp the tropick of 
| Capricorn.” He. the horizon, and E. 2, the 
equator, and the circle furrounding the whole, 
a meridian; the line that is drawn from 


| Pole to Pole repreſents the axis of the globe. 


SPHERICAL Geometry, the doctrine of 


che ſphere; particulatiy of the circles de- 
* | ſcribed on the ſurface thereof, ' with the me · 


thod of projecting the ſame on a plane. 
SPHERICAL T#:igonometry, is the art of 


| {reſolving ſpherical triangles, i. e. from the 


three parts of a_ ſpherical triangle given to 
find the reſt, Lk A 
| of af- 
tronomy, which cofifiders the uniyerſe, ſuch 
as it* appears x0 the ye, EE 
| SPHERI'CITY,,' the quality" of u her-, 


and nights are unequal, except when the ſun 


much below eit; ſo that the ſun and ſtars af. 
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8 
or that whereby a thing becomes ſpl: 
ſphericalneſs, 


* 


* 
. 3 
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SPHER/ICKS, the do&rine of the ſphere, 
particularly of the ſeveral circles deſcribed on 


the ſurface. of it, with the method of pro- 
jecting the ſame in Plans. : 
Oblom S PHEROID (with rr 
figure made from the plane of the Semi- ei- 
lipfis, by a eircumvolution or rolling made 
about its longeſt xi. 
Prolate Sp HERO ID, a ſolid figure found, 
as above, the circumyolution being about the 
SPHINC'TER, Galæ (of eq5yelng, Gr.) a 
continuation, of the muſcle call'd Prerygopha- 
1:ngeus, which ariſes from each fide of the 
_ cutiformis, or ſhield- like griftle, and paſſes to 
a middle line on the back, part of the Fauces. 
 SPHINKX {ef .o${yyw, Gr. to perplex or 
puzzle) was, according to the poets, a mon- 
ter, the daughter of Echidna and \Typhon, 
having the face and voice of a girl, the body 
like a dog, the tail of a dragon, and claws of 


2 lion, and large widgs on the back. This | ? 


infeſted. the city of Thebes, propoſing znig- 
watical queſtions to thoſe that paſſed by; 
and, if they could not preſently ſolve them, 
it devoured them without mercy: ſo that 
the country round about was forfaken, and 
no body dar d to venture near the city. 
oracle, being conſulted, declared, * only 
way to be delivered from its-tyrapny, was to 
tell the meaning of the riddle; the riddle 


was this, M hut creature is it that in the morning | 


walls on four Feet, at noon on two, and in tbe 
evening an three] Crron, the king, having 
cauſed it to be- proclaim'd all over Greece, 
that he would quit his claim to the crown, 
to him that ſhould reſolve the queſtion, it 
was done by Oedipus, as follows; that it was 


man, who in his youth went upon all fours, | & 
as beaſts, upon his hands and feet; and, 


when arriv'd to his full, age, upright on his 


feet only 3 and, in old age, made uſe of a 


ſtaff inſtead of a third foot. | Upon the re- 
ſolving this riddle, the monſter was ſo en- 
raged, that in a furious manner it daſh'd its 
brains out againſt a rock. Some ſay, this 
§pbynx was a robber, and that the ambages 


of his riddle were the windings and turnings | 
of a rocky: mountain, Where he haunted, | 


robbing and murdering 
near Thebes, | . A Noe 
SPHINX (Hicaglypbically) was put to 
ſignify Myſteries, and accordingly was placed 
at the entrance of. all the temples of Eg 3 | 
to intimate, that all the gods there worſhipped 
were myſteriouſiy repreſented, and that the 
common people could never underſtand the 
m-aning of all the ĩmages and their poſtures 
without an interpreter. Cadmus having an 
Amazonian wiſe, whoſe name was Spbinx, 
went to. Athens, and having ſlain Dracon, ſeiz- 
ed on the kingdom, and after that took Harmo- 


thoſe that travel led f 


2, Dracon's filter, to wife. Therefore when | 


The % 
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Sphinx came to know that he had gotten 
nother wife, having gained over any of He 
citizens to her by fair words, and gotten into 
her hands a great deal of wealth, and a very 
ſwift dog, that Cadmas uſed always to have 


1 1 


with him, the betook herſelf to a mountain, 


called Sphingius, from whence ſhe attacked 
Cadmus in a hoſtile manner, made daily am- 
buſhments, and defiroyed many of the inha- 
bitants of . Thebes, Now they were vont to 
call, ambuſhments 7$5ywala, Gr. i. e. rid- 
dles, and this. grew a common faying with 
them, the Argi van (Grecian) Sphinx, pro- 
pounding ſome riddle, tears us in pieces, ar 
none can unfold the riddle. Cadmus, he 
cauſed it to be proclaimed, that he would give 
a great reward to whomſoever ſhould ſlay this 
Sphinx; upon this, Oedipus of Corinth coming 
thither, who was famous ſor martial at- 
chievements, and having with him a ſwift 
horſe, and ſome. of Cadmus's ſoldiers, aſcend- 
ing the mountain by night, flew Sphinx. 
And hence the fable had ics original. Palæ- 
| Phatus, x Sp | ; | 


>. 


SPHONDYL'IUM (with Anat.) a Vir, 
tebra or turning joint of the backbone, 2. 
SPI'CATED ( ſpicatus, L.) in the form of 
an ear of corn, | 
|  SPICK. and Span, intirely, as ſpick and 
an neu, entirely new. EN eg 
SPI'COUSNESS ( ſpicofitas, L.) a being 
| ſpiked like ears of corn; alſo fulneſs of 
ears. If 18 r 
' SPIKE (with Boraniſt:) is a body thick 
ſet with flowers or fruits, in fuch a man- 
ner as to form an acute cone, as in whea 
| of barley. © | 2 
| - SPIKE/NARD ( ſpica nardi, L.) a kind 
of ear growing even with the ground, and 
' ſometimes in the ground, uſed in medicine, 


Co 2 
SPI'KEDNESS (of ſpicatus, L.) likeneſs 
to an ear of corn, | Wu 
SPI'KING up @ Gun (in Gunnery) is faſ- 

' teninga quoin with ſpikes to the deck, cloſe 
to the breech of the carriages of the great 
guns, fo that they may keep frm and cloſe 
to the ſides of the ſhip, and not break looſe 
when the ſhip rolls. 3 

SPILTH (Spilrh, Sax.) a ſpilling. a 

SPIL'LERS (with Hunters) the ſmall. 
branches ſhooting ou from the flat parts of a 
buck's horn at the top. 

SPINUGENOQUS (inigena, L.) ſprung 
up of a thorn, ®. 

SPININING, is faid to have been firſt 
taught in England by Anthony Bonviſs, an 
Tratian, about the 2oth of Henry VII. at 
which time began the making of Devonſbire 
kerfies and Coxal clothes. . 

'  SPINO'SISM (ef Spineſa, born a FJero, 
but he profeſſed no religion, either Jezuiſo or 
Chriſten) the opinion or doctrine of Spinola, 
who, in bis books, maintains that all re- 


ligions are only . political engines, calculated 
4 . mY 


That are to groſs material bodies knit; 


BP 
to make people obedient to magiſtrates, and 
to make them practiſe virtue and morality, 
and many other erroneous notions in philoſo - 

phy as well as theology. ; 
" SPINO!SISTS, the followers of Spinaſa, 
or the adherers to his opinions, Ie 

” SPINS'TRY (of Spinnan, Sax.) the art 
of Jn. ee 33 | 
_ SPIINY (ſpinofus, L.) thorny, 
© SPYRAL (in Archite&, &c.) a curve that 
aſcends winding about a cone or ſpire, ſo that 
all the points thereof continually approach 
the rl. „ 1 | 
© SPI/RED {of ſpira, Ital.) having a ſpire 
or ſteeple tapering till it comes to a point, 
SPIRIT ( /prritus, L.) 1. Breath, wind 
in motion. F 5 
All purges have in them à raw Spirit or 
wind, which is the principal cauſe of tenſion 
in the ſtomach. e 
The balmy ſp#rit of the weſtern breeze. 
2. (Eſprit, F.) an immaterial ſubſtance. 

Spirit is a ſubſtance wherein thinking, 
knowing, doubting, and a power of moving 
do ſubſiſt. V 
I ſhall depend upon your conſtant friend - 


Nip ; like the truſt we have in benevolent 


WW. Bacon. 0 | 
the nouriſhing odour, by "which the body 
is ſuſtained faſting ; the remaining part is at- 


a rain es 
7 
* 


—Br 


Jane who, thovgh we never ſee or hear 
t 


hem, we think are conſtantly praying 
forts. nb . Pope, 
She is a Sprrit ; yet not like air, or wind; 
Nor like the ſpirits about the heart, or brain; 
Nor like 8 ſpirits, which alchymiſts 
„ de find x i | 
When they in ev'ry thing ſeek gold in vain; 
For ſhe all natures under heav'n doth. paſs, 
Being like thoſe cd wWHrh God's bright 
face do ſee, 


— 


5 Or like himſelf, whoſe image ance ſhe was, 


Though now, alas! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be; 
For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 


Vet ſhe herſelf is body leſs and free: 
And, though confin'd, is almoſt infinite. 


n Davies. 
SPIRIT (m Metaphyficks) is defined to be 


a finite, thinking ſubſtance, altogecher inde - 
pendent on, and free from matter, under 
which angels, dæmons, and intelligences, are 
comprehended; nor is there any difference 
between them, but that the angels are good, 


and the devils evil, Sc. All the other pro- 
perties, as eſſence, exiſtence, knowledge, 
i of or pertaining to, or good againſt the ſpleen. 


zower, Se. are common to both. | 
SPIRIT of Nitre (in Chymiſiry) is made by 


mingling one part of ſalt- petre with three of 


potters-earth, and then diſtilling the m- 


ture in a large earthen retort, in a cloſe re- 


verberatory fire. 3 8 
SPIRIT of Nine, is only brandy fectified 
once or more times by repeated diſtillations. 


or teal them away privily from their parents 


* 
A r 


|  SPLANCHNOL/OGIST = 


| , SPLEN!ICKNESS . 
Gr.) the being ſick of the ſpleen; alſo ſpite- | 


3 .. 
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| ſea, eſpecially to the plantations in the 7%. 


Indies ; a practiſe ſome years ſince too com- 
mon, by perſons then called Kidnappers, but 
now "not ſo much in uſe, it being made 
deatb ſo to do, by act of patliament. 
SPIRITS (in an animal Body) are a pure 
and ſubtile exhalation, bred and planted in 
it, being a thin vapour engendered of the 
humour, and ſerving for à fiege to the na- 
tural heat of the body, and is therefore call - 
ed Natural, Vital and Animal; and in man 
Sc. an air, which exhaling hy fweat out of 
the pores of the body, refreſhes the ſpirtis, 
and quicken the members: it is drawn in by 
breathing, and diſtributed into three portions, 
the greateſt part of which is carried to the 
heart and lungs: for the refreſhment of the 
ſpirits, and the forming, or to be the mat- 
ter of the voice; the other is conveyed to 
the ſtomach by the Oeſepbagus, and comforts 


tracted to the brain, to which it conveys 


odours, and temperates the animal ſpirits. 


Private SPIRIT, is the particular view or 
notion every perſon has of the dogmata of 
faith, and the truths of religion; as ſuggeſ- 
ted by his on thought,” and the perſuaſion 
he is under, in regard/thereunts. 
SPIRIT (in Tbeolngy) is uſed by way of 
eminence for the third perſon in the Holy 
Prinity; alſo for the divine power and vir- 
tue, and the communication thereof to men; 
alſo an incorporeal being or intelligence. 
\ - SPIRTETUOSITY fullneſs of ſpi- 
-- SPIR'LT UQUSNESS Frits, livelineſs. 
To SPIRT/ to iſſue out with a force, ag 
water, Sc. out of a ſquirt, SC. 
SPISSATED ( ſpifſatus, L.) thickened. 
SpPISSATION, a thickening, P. 
Toe SPIT like butrer (with Gardeners) a term 
uſed of old, fat dung, thoroughly rotted,  - 
Emnayyva, 
the bowels, and Abywy to tell, 3a gdeſcriber 
or treater of the bowels... » + ft 


2 


AY x - 


magnificent, noble, ſtatel 


IV. ; H 
| » SPLEN/DENCY.:(of: /plendens, L.) ſhin - 
'ingneſfs. | „ brit" e FER, 


OY ror yu (of ſPleneticus, L. 


N 


of  omanverincc, 


fulneſs, Ce. 


2 


SPLENUCk (/plenicus; L. rheunze, Gr.) 
A cut SPLICE (with Sailors) is when 2 
rope is let into another withi as much diſtance 
as one pleaſes, ſo as to have it undone at any 
time, and yet be ſtrong enou g. 5 


A round SPLICE, is when the end of a 
'rope is ſo let into another, that they ſhall be 


as firm, as if they were but one rope. 
To SPIRIT array Children, is to entice 


| SPONDAU'LES (of n, a libation, 
and &us, Gr. a flute) a player on the flute, 


or relations, in ozder to conyey them beyond 


or ſuch like wind inſtrument, whoz during the 
— g 


SPLEN!DIDOUS {ſplendidus; L..) glorious, 


yerting. 


| offering of the her, Or ſome ſuit- 


able air In the 


ear, to prevent the 
hearing of any thing that might diſtract him 
or leſſen his attention. 
SPONFA/NEOUS (in the Schools) a term 
applied to ſuch motions of the body and mind, 


as we perform of ourſelyes,' alan any con- 
k ſtraint. 5 


SpOON. Wire, an herb. 1 11 
SPORT FU, (of tee, Tel.) full of 

lay; Ce. 

: SPORTIVE. (of fa difportare, Ital.) . 


SPOR!TIV 88, divertingneſs. 


'SPOTLESS (prob, of ſpott, Teut.) wilk⸗ 


out ſpot, innocent. 
SPOTLESNESS, vfifpottedneſs, innocency. 


- SPOTS in the Nath, thoſe in the top of 
the nails are ſaid to repreſent things paſt, thoſe | 
in the middle things preſent, and thoſe at the . 


bottom future events ; white ſpots are ſup- 


poſed to preſage felicity, and blue ones miſ- 
fortunes, Ce. rho? this conjecturing of future 


events by theſe ſpots, ſeems to be but a ſuper · 


ſtitious imagination, yet it has antiquity on 


its ſide 3 and Cardan affirms, that he had diſ- 


covered 4 property in himſelf, of finding in 


them ſome ſigns of moſt events that ever 
happened to him. 

SOU Al. (of eſponſaill-s, F. ſpeuſalia, 
L.) an epithalamium „or w 


Milton, * 

To SPRAIN, to eontort or overfretch the 
tendons, - 
| SPRAWL'ING (ese dries it of ſpricel, 
Dut, a Sur bien Nies! ſtretched ont at length 

breadth, 

The SPRING Hier, bel y) was repre- 
ſented by a loving and fawning dog. 

SPRING (in Pet) a natural faculty or 
endeavour; bodies have to return to their firſt 
ſtate, after having been violently put out of 
the ſame, by compreſſing,” bending, or the 
like, called elaſtieity, or elaſtick e | 

SPRINGER of an arched Gate in Archi- | 
28.) the mouldings that hear the arch; 

 SPRIN'GANT- (in'Heraldry) a term ap- 
ply d to any beaſt im a e ready to give a 
ſpring or lea. 

SPRINGINESS (of dppiazan, Sax.) a 
quality in ſome bodies when they are preſſed 
or altered by a prefſurs-or hams recover 
their former figure, 

- SPRUCENESS, neatneſs; galety in dreſs: 


SPU'MID ( ſpumidus, L. 1 frothy. 
- SPU'MINESS. I war, L.) fr \fo rothineſs. 
- SPUMOVSE : 


SPU!MOUS: 


 SPU'MY 75 — L.) frothy, 
A SrUNG E (ſpergis, L.) 2 kind of ſea 
fungus or muſhroom, ound adhering to rocks, | 


ſhells, &c.. on the ſca-ore. 
_To SPUNGE, to Waſn or rub a thing over 


yith a ſpunge;3 w_ to con a gun from * 


hg-ſong. Milt. 
SPOUS' D ref Xs ted "TY eſpouſed, | 


I 


; 


5 


— 


4 


8 


prumoſus, L. foll "Of 
N. ) 


ing in a pool. 


td, 


| : 


py 


ſparks of fire remaining in it with : a gunher's 
11 nge. 
FPyrorechnical $1 SPUN'GES; are made of the 


| large muſhrooms or fungousexcreſcences grow - 


ing on old oaks, aſhes, firs, &c. theſe are 


dryed-in water, boiled and beaten, then put 


in a ftrong lye made of ſalt · petre, and after 
wards dryed in an oven. Theſe make the 


| black mateh or tinder brought from Germany, 


for ſtrikiog fire with a flint and ſteel. 
SQUALIID (in Botan. Writ,) a term ap- 
plied to colours When they are not e but 
look faded and dirty, 5 we 
8SQUAL/IDNESS (o aliditas, L foul- 
r pe 1 0 
- SQUALILEY, inclinable to ſudden forms 


: of wind and rain. 


10 UAMO/SENESS (of ſquamoſur, L.) 
ſcalin 


'SQUA!MOUS Root (with Botan.) is tha 
kind of bulbous root which conſiſts of ſevera 
coats involving one another, as the onion, Fe. 

- SQUAN'DERER, a laviſh ſpender. 


Geomerrical SQUARE, a compartment 


frequently added on the face of a quadrant, 
frequently called the Line of Sbaderos and 

vadrat. ” 
SOU ARE Battle or Battalion of Men, is 
one that hath anequal . of men in rank 
and file. 

 SQUARE'/NESS (of equarri, F.) a ſquate 
form. 

ToS QUAWL (/chaſen, Teut.) to bawl out. 

1 ( Jquinantia, . L.) the ſquinancy. 

„ ſecius, i. e. fellow of the 

ſociety, L 

8. S. 8. fratum fene, Princn, i. e. yet 
upon layer, L. 

S. T. an indeclinable- term, chiefly —_ 
to command ſilene. 

St. Saint. | 

4A STAB, a ra by a thruſt with 
foe pointed. weapon. 

"To STAB'LISH (fabilire, L.) to eftabliſh, 

- To STACK (prob. of Pacca, Ital.) to pile 
op, wood, hay, c. 


STAD. Holder 7 a governor or regent of 
STADT. Holder 8 a e er United 
Net berlands, 


A STAG ( Hieroghyphically) lin on its 


ſide, and chewing its meat, repreſented a 
learned and accompliſhed man. The horns 
of a ſtag are an hieroglyphick of the power, 
authority, and dignity unto which ſuch deſerve 
to be promoted. - 

STAG, is an emblem of ſwiftneſs and fear; 
alſo of 2 faint- hearted perſon. 


STAG/NANCY (of . L.) a ſtand- 


STAIN/ANT Colours (in Heraldry) are 


tawney and murrey. 


STAIRS (Szazzney,, Sax.) Reps to 5 


cend by. 
STALAC'TITZ (of. candypu®-,' Gr. a 


* or dropping) a ſort of . ſparry ici- 


cles 


- 


: 
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ces that hang down 1 the tops or arches | 
of grotto's, caves, or vaults ground; 
as alſo from the roofs and chapiters of pillars 


that are built over hot ſprings or baths, I 
STALK. (with Botan.) is defined to be | 
part of a plant receiving the nouriſhment from 
the root, and diftributing it into the other 
parts, with which it is clothed, not having 
my! 4 diſtinguiſhable from the other. The 
Tp is called the trunk; in corn 
and graſs it is called the blade. | 
1 one which has no leaves | 


3 crefted STALK, one which has firpaves [i 
or ridges. 

A winged STALK, one which has leaves 
on both ſides. 
- Afriped STALK, one that is of tws or 
more colours. - 

STALK/ING (of Szelcan, Sax.) walks | f 
jog ſottly, ſtately, and ſtrutting. 

STALLED (g. fatted in a Stall) fatted. 

STAMINA (with noe.) are thoſe ſimple, | 
origins! Gs of an animal budy which exiſted 

in the embrya, or even in the ſeed, and 

— = diſtinction, augmentation, and accre- 
tion of which, the human body, at its utmoſt 
bulk, is ſuppoſed to be e by additional 


zuices, L. 

STAMMERING (of Stamon, Tax.) 
Auttering in ſpeech. 

STANCH'NESS (prob. of $zanvan, San.) | 
ſubſtantialneſs, firmneſs, ' 

STANDARD, for gold. coin in England, 
is 22 cataracts of ſine gold, and 2 cataracts of 
copper; and the French and Spaniſh gold are 

y of the ſame ſtandard. 

STANDARD, for filver coin, is 1x ounces 
and 2 penny weights of fine filver, and 18 
penny weights of copper melted together, and 
is called Sterling. 

 STAN'FILES, cat paſte- boards, through 
3 card- makers colour court - cards. 

STAPHYTLE gane, Gr.) a diſeaſe in 
che roof of the mouth, when the Uvula 
Nos black and blue like a grape-ſtone, 

STAR (with Moralifs) is an emblem of 
Ra le which is the rule of all virtues, and 
leads us to worthy actions, enlightening us 
through the darkneſs of this world. 

STAR (in, Heraldry) has uſually five beams 
or points, and ſo. in Blagonry; if there be 
no more, there is no need to mention the 
number; but, when they are more, the num- 
ber muſt be expreſſed, and the ſtar muſt never 
have above ſixteen. 

STARLESS, without fans, „len. 

. STAR/OST, . a poliſn dignitary, who en- 
. Joys the honour ald revenue of 2 . 
which is an eſtate conferred upon him by 
Eing at his pleaſure, on condition of 3 
into the king's erchequer a ſourth part of the 
revenue for furniſhing the *arſenals, providing 


artillery, and e the 20 8828 horſe or rent 


motion is from. the weſt to the eaſt, 
| poles of the ecliptick, which is very ſlow z 


4 


ST 
STAR'-PAV?D, 1 18 „ I lor. 
Sax.) fulneſs of ftars.. 
STAR'RY (Sreoppics, oy fall of 


ſtar 2 : 
Falling STARS, are fiery exhalations en- 
kind ed in the. air, com 
their mot ion, and called ſhooting ſtara, which 
when their more ſubtle parts are burnt away, 
fall down; becauſe the weight of the viſcous 
and earthy matter, exceeds the weight of the 
air that lies under it. 

Fixed STARS, are ſo called, Coma they 
always keep the ſame diſtance among, them- 
Las. and not becauſe without motion; for 
they have two motionsz one motion. is in 
common with the whole Heaven, which is 
| from eaſt to weſt, on the poles of the world, 
| which carries all the ſtars along with it, and 
this revolution is made in 24. hours; the 3 
t 


tor they do not make their revolution, accord- 
| ing-to that famous aſtronomer Yyebo Brabe, 
in leſs than 258 16 years. Theſe ſtars are 
divided into ſeveral. conſtellations. It is the 
general opinion, that the ffæed Stars are bo- 
dies that ſhine by their own light. The re- 
| gion of Heaven where theſe Fixed Scars are 

aced, is that which is called the Firmament. 

hey are believed not to be contained in the 
ſame ſpherical ſuperficjes, nor any of them 
{ ſo low as the planets, for this reaſon, becauſe 
| there is no parallax not; difference of aſpect 
to be 3 nor have hey ever eclipled any 


planets 
START'LY. (of Szypan oh ive, rarren, 
Teut.) apt to ftart up as e horſes, Se. 

STATE (Etat, F. Tae L.) condition; 
alſo pomp. 

| The natural STATE of Man (among Mo- 
raliſis) being conſidered with relation to other 
men, is that which affects us upon the bare 
account of our univerſal kindred. 

The aduentitions STATE of Man (among 


1 Moralifts) is that which obliges men by the 


authority of ſome human conſtitution. 

-14 STATE f Peace, is when men live 
quietly. together without: the diſturbance of 
violence or injuries, and voluntarily diſcharge 
their-mutual an a5" matters wy ry 
obligation 

A STATE of rg 1 e men are mu- 
tually engaged in offering and repelling inju- 
ries, or endeavguring forcibly to recover their 


1 dues, 
1 


STAT/ERA, A fort of ballance,) tarts 
called the Roman balance; à gold ſmith's ba- 
lance; alſo troy weight, . 
STAT'IOKS- (with Phyſicians) a kind. of 
epileptidks,'or-perſons ſeized with an epilepſy. 
STATION (among the Antient Chriſtians) 
the faſts of Medneſday and Friday, which ma- 
ny obler ved with mts Wed te 
STATION - 
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ying therewith in 
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of ATNONARINESS/ (of farimnariue, L. 
aire, F.) ſettledneſs in place. 
2 yen. ST-ATIONERS, they 
> ny e 


5 


confift of à maſter, two 
wardens, 30 affiſtants, 227 | 
on the livery, their ſine is 
20 J. and there are two. 
renter-wardens, for which 
the fine is 241. Their 
| arms are ſable on a chev- 
ron, between three bibles Or, à falcon riſing 
between two roſes Gules, ſeated of the ſecond 
in chief a glory, in the ſhape of a dove ex- 
panded Proper, Their hall is near'the ſouth 
end of Ave Mary Lane. FOE 9 
STATIVE (/ativur, L.) of or belonging 
to a garriſon, fort or ſtation. 7 | 
A STATUE (fatua, L.) a ftanding image 
made of metal, ſtone, wood, Ge. | | 
| Achillkan STATUE, a' ftatue of ome 
Hero, ſo named, becauſe of the great number 
of ſtatues Achilles had in all the cities of 
Greats ! EY : 

All gorical STATUE, one which, under 
2 human figure or other ſymbol, repyaſents 
ſomething of another kind, as a part of the 
earth; as a perſon in a V Indian dreſs for 
America, a ſeaſon, an element, &c. 

Curule STATUES, are ſuch as are repre- 
fented in chariots drawn by Big or Quadri. 
gæ, i. e. 2 or 4 horſes. 3 

Equeſtrian” STATUE, one repreſenting a 
king or ſome famous perſon on horſeback, as 
that of king George I. in Groſwenor Square, &c. 


Greek STATUE, is one that is naked and 


antique; the Greeks having commonly ſo re- 
preſented their deities and heroes, their Alb- 
letæ and youths generally performing their ex- 
erciſes of wreſtling naked. 80 

Hydraulick STATUE, any figure placed 
23 an ornament to à fountain or grotto, or 
which does the office of a get Peau, &c, 

Pedeſtrian ST ATUE, one on foot, as that 
of king Charles in the Roya! Exchange, or 
in the Privy Garden, 

Roman STATUE, one clothed after the 
Roman manner, as that of king Charles II. 
in the middle of the Royal Exchange. 5 

STAYD'/NESS, foberneſs, graveneſs, ſe 
riouſneſs. | 4 

STEADFAST (from Srea d, Sar. ftcad 
and faſt.) 1. Faſt in place, firm, fited. 


Such was this giant's fall, that ſeem d to 


flake 
This ftedfaft globe of earth, as it for fear did | 


. quake, F. Queen. 
Laws ought to be like ſtony tables, plain, 
headfaſt, _ immoveable. £ . 
2. Conſtant, reſolute. * 
I hope her ſtubborn heart to bend, N 
And that it then more fedfaft will * 


50 4 RY .- A 40 
* 


Je faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty; 
| abide feedfaft unto him in the nog hig 
trouble. Eccleſ. xxii. 23. bs 
What form of death could him affright, . 

6 unconcern'd, witk//edfaft fight 
Could view the ſurges mounting fteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep? | 
5 25 en. 
0 ESS, imimatability, fixed - 
neſs, | 
80 hard theſe heavenly beauties be enfired, 
As things divine, leaft paſſions do impreſs, 
The more of ſteadfaſt minds to be ad mir d, 
The more they ſtayed be on fedfaftreſs. 


CC 
3. Firmneſs, conſtaney, reſolution. 
STEADILY. 1. Without tottering, with - 
= ſhaking ; 2, without variation or jirregu- 
arty. Re | 
© STEALTH (of Szealan, Sax.) the action 
of theft; alſo privacy. ls ARS 
wide (in the German language) a 
- TOLD; } 0» „. 
STEEL'Y (of faaligh, Dan.) conſiſting of 


STEEL - Yards, a balance for weighing 


things of various weights by one ſingle weight, 


as from one fingle pound to 112 pounds. 

- STEER'INGS, a fort of gold coin. 

STEGANOGRAPHIST (of reyovôg, 
private, and yexqa, to write, Gr.) an artiſt 
in private writing, 

STEL'LEER, a balance confifting of an 
iron beam with notches, a hook at one end, 
and a poiſe or weight, uſed butchers and 
others that keep markets, called the Romas 
beam. Can 

STELOGRAPHY (>nnMoyeapia, of cu, a 
bound, ſtone or pillar, and y2zpa, a writing} 
an inſcription or writing on a pillar, &c. 

STENOGRAPHICAL, pertaining to ſe- 
cret writing, E : 

' STENT {Szenz, Sax.) a ſtint, a limit, a 
F 

STEPL Father, (Sdeop-pazhen, of Szeop, 
Sax. rigid, ſevere, and patchen] a ſather · in- 
law. | 

STERCOR A'CEOQUS (of fercoratus, L.) 
of or belonging to dung, ftinking. 

STER'COR ATED {ftercoratus, L.) dung- 
ed, manured with dung. 

STERCU7/TIUS (according to the poets) 
the fon of Picus and Fatua, who was deified 
for the good he did to mankind, by ſhewing 
them how to improve their land by danging 
and manuring it. 

' STEREOGRAPH/ICAL (of gie, ſolid, 
and yedgw, Gr. to deſcribe) according to the 
art of St „or repreſenting ſolids on 
a plane. | . * N ß 

STEREOMET'RICAL (of - czpe2%; and 
eres, Gr. to meaſure) pertaining to the art 


2 


| of Stereometry. 4 ; f 
PEE | STERE. 


$ 
| 


5 STEREOT!OMY (prgroropurey 


as in profiles of architecture in walls, Sc. 


 ſorhetimes made with an hot iron, and ſome- 
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and v, Gr. a cutting) the art or ſcience 
of cutting ſolids or making ſections thereof, 


STER'ILNESS (/erilicas, L.flerilite, F.) 
barrenneſs, &c. bY 353 
STEW'ARDSHIP (of Szipany and Scip, 
. « term denoting office) the office of a 
ward. 
\ OD Wis (of Szican, Sax.) aptneſs | 
to . 326 
To STICK'LE (of Szican, San.) to be 
zealous for a perſon or affair. 
STIF'NESS (Sripnerre, Sax.) an unbend- | 
Ing quality, a coagulation of the matter with 
dry glue, that it will not bend but break. 
STIGMA'S, are ſometimes thoſe inciſions, | 
made in their fleſi by the heathens, in honour 
of ſome falſe deity 3 which marks alſo were 


times with the points of fine needles, which 
were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
various colours ; alſo ſome of the Kaſtern 
Chriſtians, and the pilgrims at Zeru/alem uſe 
it, by having a crucifix, &c, made upon their 
arms, breaſt, Se. TS : ; | 3%. 
STIG'MATA (etynara, Gr.) certain 
marks anciently imprinted upon the Roman 
ſoldiers, when liſted, L. 10 
STIGMAT A, notesor abbreviations, con- 
fiſting only of points diſpoſed various ways, as 
in triangles, ſquares, croſſes. 
STIGMATA (among the Franciſcans ) 
the marks or points of our Saviour's wounds 
in the hands, feet, and fides, impreſſed by 
* on the body of St. Francis, as they ſay, 


STIGMATA (in Natural Hiſtory) points 
or ſpecks ſeen on the ſides of the bellies of 
inſects, particularly the Sphondilium, L. 

STIGMAT'/ICALNESS (of figmaticus, 
L. 5:yparii;, Gr.) infamouſneſs, the being 
branded with a mark of infamy. 

STIG'MATISED {figmatiſe,. F. of 

rina, Gr.) branded with a note of in- 
famy. 
STILE, originally fignified the inſtrument 
or iron pen with which the ancients uſed to 
write ; but it is now appropriated to the man- 
ner of an author's expreſſing himſelf, Diſ- 
courſe is the character of the ſoul; men's 
words paint out their humours, and every one 
follows that ſtile to which his natural diſpo- 
Ktion leads him; and thence proceeds the 
difference in file among them that write in 
the ſame language; and there is as much dif- 
ferenct in ſtile as in complexion. ; 

A diffuſed STILE, is one that is ſo flow- 
ing, that bow much ſoever the authors may 
have affected brevity, yet one half of what 
they haye {aid may very well be ſpared. Rhe- 
toricians have reduced ſtiles to three kinds, 
the ſublime, the middle and the low, © _ 

A Sublime STILE (among Rbetoricians) is 
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there be any allay'o Fa low character among 


| them, they will not gain the character of the 


ſublime, | The expreſſions muſt ey Where 
be noble, and anſwer the high Hr Pa we 
would give of the ſubject. There ate ſome 
bold writers: that ate very fond of the 4. 
blime, and to that degree, that they mix 
ſomething great and prodigious in every thing 
they write, without examining Whether 
ai be any foundation for it in reaſon. - The 
ſublime file confifts in metaphors and figures 
which are uſed with the utmoſt liberty. Yir- 
gil 2Eneids are in the ſublime, he talks of 
nothing but battles,  fieges, wats, princes 
and heroes; every; thing is. magnificent, and 
the ſentiments, words, and grandeur. of the 


There is nothing in the poem that is com- 
mon. If he is under a neceſſity to make uſe 
of any thing that is ordinary, he does it by a 
articular turn, by. ſome trope, as for bread 
e puts Ceres, the goddeſs of corn. | 
The middle STIL E (among Rbetorici- 
ant.) There is no great need of ſaying much 
in the deſcription of this manner of writing 
or. ſtile, becauſe the very name of it indi- 
cates that it is the mean between the ſu- 
blime and the loro or ſimple. Virgil's geor- 
gieks are written in the midale fk; as he is 
not in them talking of battles, and the eſta · 


| bliſhment of the Roman empire, he does not 


uſe the ſublime, ſo, on the other hand, his 
matter not being ſo humble as that of his 
Bucolics, he does not. deſcend ſo low. The 
matter in theſe four books being a ſearch af- 
ter the hidden cauſes of nature, and a diſcove- 
ry of the myſteries of the Roman religion, in 
which he mingles philoſophy, hiſtory, and 
divinity together; he keeps the middle way 
between the, majeſty of his /Zneids, and low- 
neſs and ſimplicity of his Bucolics, . | 
The low or fimple STILE (among Rbeto- 
rictans.) It is a maxim that words muſt a- 
gree with things: the Simple Stile is to ſpeak 
as we commonly ſpeak: Yirgil's Bucalics are 
in the /imp/e Stile, that is, a ſtile that does 
not require pomp and orfaments of eloquence, 
nor a magnificent dreſs, but yet it reje& s the 
vulgar ways of expreſſion, and requires a 
dreſs that“ 18 neat and decent. But, tho' 
this Nile is called imple, it does not mean that 
it is vile and contemtible. But in the ſame 
kind of ſtile ſome are ſofter, ſome ſtronger, 
| ome Forid, and ſome ſevere.. / ,  _ 
A ſoft STILE, is when things are faid 
with ſo much clearneſs, that the mind is at 
no trouble to underſtand them: to effect 
this, every thing that is difficult muſt be 
made eaſy, all doubts prevented, and nothing 
muſt be left for the reader to gueſs at. E- 
very thing ought to be ſaid within the ne- 
ceſſary compaſs, The ſweetneſs of cadence 
and number does admirably contribute to the 


delicate, 


one that admits of nothing mean or low, 


ſoftneſs of ile, and, When it is tender and 


things - ſaid well, if | 


expreſſion anſwers to that of the ſubject. 


ates 
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and Poetical. { 


- ſon cannot argue well, if he is unconcern'd 


delicate, it is extraordinary. The learned 
recommend Herodotus in the Greek, and Titus 
Livius in the Latin, n patterns of this 
ſoft ſtile. | 15 | 

The firong STIER is direftly oppoſite to 
the oft file, it firikes the mind, and reri- 
ders it very attentive. In order to give a ſtile 
this firength, the exprefiions muſt be con- 
ciſe, ſignifying a great deal, and raifing ſe- 
veral ideas. Authors in Greet and Latin 
abound in ſtrong expreſſions ; and none of the 
modern languages have ſo great a ſhare as the 
Engliſh z the French cannot pretend to this 
conciſe and ſtrong manner of expreſſion. 


* 


A florid STILE- depends in part on the 


ſoft ſtile; and tropes and figures are the marks 
of it. And Quintus Critus s hiſtory is reckon- 
ed an example of it. 

The ſevere ST ILE is what allows not any 
thing that is not Oy neceſſary; it 
grants nothing to pleaſure, ſuffers no orna- 
ments, ban all warmth and emotion, 
and, when it is carried too far, becomes dry. 

A cold STILE (among Rbetoricians) is, 
when orators make a bad uſe of figures; for, 
tho' they take never ſo much pains to move 
the auditory, they are heard with a certain 
coldneſs and indifference z as if a man weeps 
without a cauſe, men laugh at his tears; if 
he be angry without occaſion, his anger is 
look'd upon to be either folly or madneſs ; 
but when both arg well grounded, the per- 
ſons preſent fall into the fame paſſions. 


There may be alſo another diftinflion of Is this the Talbot ſo much feared abroad, 


STILES, in reſpe# to Ares ; the STILE of 
the Orator, the Hiftorian, the Degmatical, 


1. The STILE of an Orator ſhould be rich 
and abounding 3 for that being defign'd to 
enlighten obſcure or doubting truths, it will be 
neceſſary that all the clouds obſcurities, 
which hide them, ſhould be 'remov'd and 
diſpers d. 


85 The abounding of the ftile conſiſts not in a | 


multitude of epithets and ſynonĩimous words and 
expreflions, but in ſuch rich expreſſions as 
will make the reaſons more valuable, and 
not dazzle the eyes and underſtanding, And 
though tropes are ſerviceable on this occa- 
fon, they ought never to dazzle with a falſe - 
luſtre, or impoſe falſhood on the auditory for 
truth. The orator ſhould never be cold or 
indifferent in any part of his oration ; à per- 


for the ſucceſs of his argument; when the 
heart does not agree with the ſentiments, | 
the diſcourſe will languiſh. The cadence and 
number of this ſtile ought from time to time 
to be periodical. The roundneſs of periods 
charms the ear, and affects the mind; and, 
when the periods are pronounced majeſtically , 
they add weight to the matter. ; 

2. The Hiftorical STILE. 
quires eloquence as much as any other ſub- 
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tributes to the perſpicuity. It ſhould be curt, 
free from long phraſes and periods, which 
my 4 the mind in ſuſpence. It onght not 10 
be interrupted with extraordinary figures, by 
thoſe great emotions which raiſe paſſion, be · 
cauſe the hiftorian ought not to ſhew any. 
| On ſomeoecaſions he may let his eloquence 
thine, becauſe he is ſometimes under an obliga- 
tion to report what was ſaid, as well as what was 
done 3 and, where ſpeeches are neceſſary, 
figures will be alſo neceſſary to deſcribe the 
paſſions cf thoſe that ſpeak, them, 

3- The Dogmatick STILE relates to the 
infirecting in mathematical, phyfical, or 


there is no occaſion for fignres to move the 
auditor ; for it is ſuppos'd he comes with a 
mind prepared to learn, No body is much 
concern'd for the truth or falfity of a geome- 
trical propoſition z therefore the flile ought 
to be ſimple, dry, and without any motions, 
| by which the orator is inſpired by paſſion. 

In Phyficks and Etbicks, the ſtile ought not 


a 
becauſe the matter is not fo crabbed, tho? 
they ought not to go too far out of the ſevere 
character : 


4. The Theological $TILE ſhould be clear 
and ſolemn, harmonious and majeftical. 


1. To filence ; to make ſilent. 
1s this the ſcourge of France? 


That with his name the mothers fill their 
Babes? Shakeſpear. 


tionleſa. : 
The third fair morn now blaz*'d upon the 
main 


Then glafly ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 


curl'd, 
Anda dead ſilence fill d the watry world. 
Pope. 


STILL C, Dutch.) x. Silent, urter- 
ing no noiſe. 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugg; 
Tu old, but true, fill fwine eat all the 
draugh. | Sbateſpear. 
The ftorm was laid, the winds retir d, 
Obedient to thy will; | 
The ſea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was fill, Adi ſon. 
2. Quiet, calm. 
Religious pleaſure moves gently, and 
fore NG It does not affect by*r 


* 
. * 


is fil and foder. Saut hb Sermons. 


* 


Hiſtory re- | Bing) a ſtintzing quality. 


A (STINK/INGNESS Szine and ney fe, 


beet whatſoever, The chief qualifications | Sax.) 8 an unſavoury ſmell, — 
15 ö | „ | | | 


| are perſpicuity and brevity, and brevity con- 


ethical, Se. arts and ſciences. In this ftile' 


to be too dry, as in 5 and Algebra, 


To STILL (prillan, Sax. flillin, Dutch) 


2. To quiet, to appeaſe : 3. To make mo- 


The winds were huſh'd, the billow ſcarcely 


ture, but is like the pleaſure of health, which 


STING'INGNESS (of Szinzan, Sax. to 
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ing from a corrupted or other body, ungrate- 
ful to the noſe and brain. EY 
 STIP!/TICALNESS 2 (of flifticus, L. of 
 STIP'TICKNESS 5 curlmno:;, 2 a 
ſtipticlc quality, or aptneſs to ſtop blood, &c. 
. STOCKS (Sroccer, Sax. a device for 
the puniſhment of offenders) were ordered to 
ze ſet up in every ward in the city of London, 
in the reign of K. Edward IV. in the year 
1476, by William Hampton, mayor. 


STOCK. of an Ancber, that piece of | 


wood which is faſtened to the beam hard by 
the ring, and ſerves to guide the flook of the 
anchor, to fall right to fix into the ground. 
STOCKS (with Sbip-rigbts) a frame of 
timber and large poſts made on ſhore, to build 
frigates, pinnaces, &r. whence, when a ſhip 
is building, ſhe is ſaid to be upon the Stocks. 
To STOCK (of Szoccan, Sax.) to put in 
a ſtock or bank; alſo to put into a ſtock, as 
a barrel into a fun- ſtock, Cc. : 
STO!ICALNESS (of Eroxa%, Gr. the 
Stoick philoſophers) holding the principles of 
he Stoicks, that wiſe men ought to be free 
from paſſions, and that all things were go- 
verned by fate. | | 
STOL'IDNESS (flelidipas, L.) for liſſ rs. 
STO'LEN (of Szelan,' Sax.) taken away 
felonioully. - h 


| 


STOMACH'ICKNESS (of fomachicus, | 


J.. of couαðx de, Gr.) a ſtomachick quality 
or helpful nes to the ſtomach. 
STOM'ACHLESS (of mach, and leap, 


Sax.) wanting an appetite ; alſo not apt to | 


reſent; © : 

STONE-Bind, quite blind. 
STONE-dead, quite dead. 
STO NINESS (Szanincznepre, Sax.) ful- 

neſs of ſtones, or a ſtony quality. TE 

' STONING to Death, a puniſhment a- 


mong the Fes, &c. for offences of a very | 


heinous nature, and ſuch as the law con- 
dem ned to death, without Taming the par- 
ticular kind or manner of puttirg to death. 
The cobdemened perſon was led out of the 
city, an officer marching before him with a 
pike, upon. the top of which was a piece. of 
linnen cloth, to cauſe it to be ſeen afar off, 
to give notice to any perſon who would come 
and ſay any thing in the perſon's vindication. 
But if no one came, he was conducted to the 
place of execution, and having been exhorted 
to ackhowTedge and confeſs his crime, then, 


the witneſſes beginning, he was put to death, 


by throwing ſtones at him. 1 
Sometimes fe was brought to a ſeep place 


from whence one of the witneſſes threw him, 


and the other rolled a large ſtone upon him, 


which if it did not kill him, they threw 
I ulſually builds its neſt on the topy of the 


ſtones at him till dead. 
TONY (Szanuncy, Sux.) full of ſtones. 
- The STONY, ftonineſs, Milton, 
To go to STOOL, to Ciſcharge the excre- 


ments. | | 
' - STOOR-JUNKARE (among the Tap. 


* r * 
i; 


landers) a deity, who was as it were the liens 
tenant to their god Thor, who, as they be- 
lieved, bad all beaſts under his command, 
both tame and wild. 925 

Every family had a Stoor- Tunlare, whom 
they worſhipped on the top of ſome rock, 
or near ſome cave on the banks of ſome lake. 
The form of this deity was à ſtorie, that 
had ſome reſemblance of aà head, found a- 


| mong the rocks on the banks of lakes. 


The Laplanders are great admirers of this 

Kone, ſuppoſing it to be made by the exprels 
command of Stoor Funtare. The ſecond re- 
preſents his wife, the third his ſon or daugh - 
ter, and all the reſt his ſervants or maids. 
The common ſacrifice offered to him is a 

beaſt, ſomething reſembling our ſtags, and 

after this victim has been ſacrificed, they 

place its horns and bones in a ſemi - circle be · 

hind the figure of their idol. BE 

To STOP (eftouper, F. ftoppare, Ital. ſtop- 
pen, Dut.) 1. To hinder from progreflive 

motion, 1 5 I 

Can any dreſſes find a way ' | | 
To ſtop th approaches of decay, * _ 
And mend a ruin'd face ? Dorſet. 

2. To hinder from any change of ſtate: 3. te 

hinder from action. 3 

To STOp, to ceaſe to go forward. 

1 Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and ſtarts ; 

Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then Jays his finger on his temple ; ſtrait 

Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again. 
5 ES Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 

Step ſhort, nor ſtruggle through, _ 

Wy OE Gay. 

STOP, ceſſation of progreſſive motion. 

5 the ſlave of time, and life's time's 

: I 

And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 
Muſt have a flop, C. Sbaleſp. 
3. Hindrance of progreſs, obſtructidn. 

| My praiſe the Fabii claim, 

And thou, great hero, greateſt of thy name, 
Ordain'd in war to ſave the finking ſtate, 
And, by delays, to put a ſtop to fate. 

lg rt En. 
-STOP'PAGE (of flipper, Dut.) a ſtay, a 
- hindrance, obſtiuction, &c.. | 7 
STO'RIER, the fry or young fiſh; alſe 
young ſwine bought to be fatted. ©. 
+ A STORK (Stone, Sax. of gogyn, Gr. 
natura! affection) a bird of. paſſage, and to- 
wards winter goes into warmer climates ;. it 


| higheſt trees, towers, dr. other high edifices- 
Its beak and legs are long and red, its plumage 
is white, only the extremity of its wings are 
black, and ſome parts of its head and thighs 


Its food is ſnakes, frogs, and the like ver- 
2%, - : 8 min. 


| win, Tt fits 30 days, and lays but 4 eg. 


_the next courſe,” either above or below it, || 
To STRAIT EN (rendre a Ueſtroit, F.) to 
make ſtrait without bendings, GC. 
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' A "STORE. ( Hierog ypoicaly) repreſents 
piety, becauſe it is ſaid to be very grateful to 
its parents in their old age. This bird is the 
true emblem of a ſon, for whatſover duty a 
ſon owes to his father, they are all found in 
the ftork 3 for the Young help the old, and 
furniſh them with fod& when they are not able 
to provide for themſelves ; and thence the 


_ Pſalmift calls.it INTO of TON Heb. mer- 


cy, on account of its compaſſionate and ten- 
der diſpoſition towards its parents. 
. A STOUT: Commander (Hieroglypbically) 
was repreſented by a lion, which is a creature. 
bold, courageous, ſtrong and terrible to all 
other animals. 


* 


F 
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STOW (%“ and fiel, with the Celtoſcytb 


Germ. ſignifies a city; and hence fladt, ſigni - 
fies a place, ſeat, or city; and 
ſeat or ſtool; hence Briſtol or Briffow,.Baxt.. 
STRAIT (Sz nac, Sax. erat, F.) direct, 
without bendings or turnings. | 


STRAIT, (in Architef.) a term uſed by 


b:ick layers, to ſignify half, or moe or leſs | 


than half, a tile in breadth and the Whole 
length. They are commonly uſed. at the 
cable, ends, where they are laid at every other 
courſe, to cauſe, the tiles to break Joint, as 


they term it ; that is, that the joints of one 


courſe may not anſwer exactly to the joint of 


| STRAIT'ENED (prob. of Sz-eclice, Sax,) 
made ſtrait ; alſo under a fireight or difficul- 


"STRAIT'WAY  (etroitment, F.) immedi- 
ately, preſently, forthwith. SEE 1 
Te beel a STAKE. (Sea Term) a ſhip is 


whole planks breadth... _ 7 
STRAK/ED (of freke, Du.) having ſtrak es 

or lines. | * N . ; 
STRAND-Runner, a bird about the ſize 


of a lark, with a ſquare bill ſomething like 


a raſp, that runs on the rocks of Spriberg, 


and feeds on worms. 


STRANIGLING (/rangulatio, L.)choak- binding durlitn. 
ing, ſuffocating. EIN | | 


STRAW built, 
Milton. 5 | 7 | 
STREAK ED (zepeznicen, Sax.) marked 
with ff! I GS] 

STREAMING (of pzneamian, Sax. )run- 


ning or iſſuing out in a ſtream. 


STREAMING (in Heraldry) a term uſed n 
to expreſs the ſtream of light darting from 


a comet or blazing ftar, vulgarly called the 


beard. 


STREN E (with the Romans) preſents 


made out of reſpe& on New: Year's Day; 
4nd. 33,26, Bappy, Avery for ts aaſuing years 


4 


Mol, Brit. a 


ſaid, o to do, when. the inclines or hangs more 
to one ſide than another, the quantity of a 


made or built with ſtraw. 


A 


„ 
1 5 8 
BEES a 8 [ » 
ToSTRENG THIEN (of rz nar xian, Sax. 
to make ſtrong. (ren ee 
STRENIA (among the Romans) a god - 
deſs, as they imagined, that preſided over New 
Years Gifts, who had a temple in the Via 
San, . 
STRETCH forward the Halliards {Sea 
Phraſe) ſignifies to deliver along that part, 
which the men hale by, into the hands of 
thofe that are ready to hoiſe or hale, Hs 
- STRETCHING (of arz :ecan, Sag. flrech- 
er, Dan.) drawing out in length, reaching 
out. „ | | 
STRYATED (with Archite#s) chamfered, 
channelled, 2s cockles, ſcollops, and other 
a id, EB det od oglaa : 
To STRIKE a Moſt (Sea Term) is to take 
it down. | 1 
To STRIKE down into the Hold (Sea Term) 
is to lower any thing into the hold by tackles 
or ropes. : 
STRIKE the Tap Sails upon the Bunt (Ces 
——_ is when they are galy let down maſt 
: ig 7 4 x 122 ö — 


ſame that ſome call Prn-whee}, on account of 
the pins that are ſet round the rim of it. In 
Hacks that do go eight days, the ſecond wheel 
is the Striking <vbeerl or Pin ⁊ubeel ; and, in 
thoſe that go ſixteen days, the firſt or great 


| wheel is commonly the Striking ꝛubeel. 


STRIKING-Sai? (S:a Phraſe) is the let- 


when one ſhip ſtrikes to another in this man- 
ner, it is a compliment of reſpect and ſub- 
miſſion, or a token of yielding in an engage - 
ment, | | ö 
' STRIKING (with Saihr:) is when a hip, 
coming upon ſhoal water, beats upon the 
round. | 7 


blood is drawn; the puniſhment whereof- is, 
:that the criminal ſhall have his, right hand 
ftruck off in a ſolemn manner ; for ftriking 


tice are fitting, the, puniſhment is impriſon- 
ment for life, and forfeiture of eſtate. 


A STROAK'ING (Szpacurg, Sax.) a 
drawing the hand over. z HED 
STROAEK'ING;/a method of cure that 


being a ſtroaking or rubbing the part affected 
with the hand ea oo 
_ STROL'LING (z. rolling, or of rauler, F.) 
| rambling. a „ 
STRONGULLION, the ſcrangury. -, 
STRO/PHE (geo, of cio, Gr. to turn) 
the firſt of the three members of a Greet 
lyrick ode or poem, the ſecond being the 
Antiſtropbe that anſwers to it; and the third 
is the Epode, that anſwers tagafther, but is 
anſwered in the next return 
4 C2 85 ST RO- 


STRIK ING. hee (of a Clock) is the 


ting down or lowering the top fails; fo that, 


STRIKING (in the King*sCourt).whereby | 


in Weſtminſter Hall, while the courts of juſ- 


STRIN'GEN T'NESS (of fringens, L.) a + 


ſome people have given into in certain diſeaſes, / 


4 


* 


cated. 


and compoſing. 


© Nroment, w 


lorts even admirations from the unwilling» 


Yi 8 T 1 
- STROPHE, is alſo the firſt turn of the 


eborus or choir of fingers in a tragedy, on 


ene fide of the ſtage, anſwering to the Anti. 
ropbe on the other. 
TRUCK (FZierznicud, Sar.) hit, 
STRUMAT'ICKNESS - (of rumaticus, 
L) & being troubled with ſtrumous humours 
or ſwellings, that generally appear in the glan- 
dulous or kerne:ly parts. 9 
' STRUNG (of Szen., Sas. a firing) 
having ſtrings or upon ſtrings e 
STRUT (with Carpenters) the brace 
which is framed into the ring- piece and prin- 
Cipal rafters. | POS, 2 
STRUTHIOCAM'ELUS (Zrggtondpun- 
A®-, Gr.) the oftrich or eſtridge, a large tow!) 
which will digeſt iron. | | 
S'TUC (fucce, Ital.) a compoſition of lime 
and marble powered very fine, uſed in making 
figures and other ornaments of ſculpture, 
STUD'DED (of rudu, Sax.) ſet with 
ſtuds, imboſſed. | _ g 
STUFFING (9, d. filling with Stuff, i. e. 
matter) filling. 1 
STU M, is a pure wine kept from fretting 
by often racking it into clean veſſels, and 
ſtrongly cented, i. e. new matched; by which 
means it becomes as clear or clearer than 
other wine, preſerving itſelf from both its 
Tees by precipitation of them. 5 
STUM'MED {ſpoken of Fine) ſophiſti- 


 STUNC *(pzungen, Sax.) wounded or 


Hurt with a ſing, 


STUNINED (zer zune, Sag.) ſtupified 
© 


by a blow. deafened by a noiſe, 


 STU'PIFIERS, ſtupiſying medicines, the 
Tame as Narcoricks, 1 
STUPEFACTTIVENESS (of fupefacto 
L.) a ſtupifying quality. 4 e 

STU POR (fupers, F.) a being ſtupiſied, 
zſtoniſhment; alſo a numbneſs occaſioned by 
any accidental bandage which ſtops the motion 
of the blood and nervous fluids, or by a decay 
of the nerves, as in the palſy. | 

STUT"TERING (of Hutten, Teut.) ſpeak- 
ing haſtily and brokenly. 

STYLE (in Mufick) the manner of finging 


STYLE, a kind of point or bodkin, with 


which the aacients wrote on plates of lead, 
Wax, &c. 8 


STYLE (with Surgeons) Aa long ſteel in- 

h gces diminiſhing toward one 
(in Languoge) is a particular 
manner of delivering a man's 


E 


. 


STIL 


thoughts in writing, agreeable to the rules of 


ntar. 
The Sublime STIL E, is that which conſiſts 
in magnificent words and ſentences, which by 
Its noble boldneſs raviſhes the hearers, and ex- 


f 


* 


n 
F 


8 1 
N. e | STYLE 
ſmaller and humbler works, as letters, dia- 


es, and common diſcourſe, 


Be a STYLE F zs that 


| 0 in that come 


monly uſed in 


The equable which 
partakes of the magnificence of the ſublime, 
and the fimplicity of the lo. 

A looſe STYLE, iv a 1 5 which; wanting 
articles, numbers, Cc, fluctuates here and 
there, being not connected or hung together. 

A. dry jejune STYLE, is one deſtitute of 
ornament, ſpirit, &e, 5 

Laconick STYLE (fo called of Laconia, a 
city of the Lacedemonians) a conciſe ſtyle, 
comprehending a deal of matter under a few 
words, . 

Afatick STYLE, a fiyle which is 
Stabes and prolix, or where 4 
words are uſed to expreſs 8 ſo 
called of the people of Aa, who affected re- 
dundancies. 8 50 

STY'LITES (fo called of Simon Stylites, 
a famous anchorite in the fifth century, who 
firſt took up his abode on a column fix cubits 
| high'; then on a 24 of 12 cabits 3 then on a 
3d of 22 cubits; and at laſt on one of 36 
cubits, where he lived ſeveral years) a kind 
of ſolitaries, who ſpent their lives on the tops 
of columns, to be the better diſpoſed for me- 
c | 

STY'LOCHON/DROHYOITDZ'US (of 


cux®- ye , and vorrdrc, Gr.) 'a muſcle 
of the Os Hyoides, arifing from the Styloid 


proceſs, and is inſerted into the cartilaginous 
appendix of the Os Hyoides. Bs 
STY/LOHYOUD AUS (of cu. and 
dosis Gr.) a muſcle of the Os Hyoides, that 
ariſes by a round tendon, from neat the mid- 
dle of the Proceſſus Styliformis, and is inſerted 
into the bafis of the Os Hyo:des, the uſe of 
which is to put the bone of the tongue on one 
fide, and a little upward. © | ; 
STYPiTICENESS (of fypticas, L. of 
cunlinde, Gr.) an aſtringent or binding qua- 


lity. | | | 5 
ST VX (cut, of chen, Gr.) to hate, 
fear, e forrowful ; the ſecond river of 
Hell, which runs nine times round it; the 
parent of Victory, who having been favourable 
te Jupiter in his wars with the giants, Styx, 
by her means, attained fo great credit, that 
the gods uſed to ſwear by its water; and when 
any of the gods were ſoppoſed to have told a 
lye, Jupiter ſent Tris to fetch a golden cup 
full e Stygian water, which the god was 
to drink, and if he proved perjured, he Was 
to be depriyed of his Nectar and Ambroſia for 
a twelvemonth, and to fie ſilent and in a le- 
thargy during that time, and not to be ad- 
mitted to the banquets or councils of the 
other gods for nine years ; or, as others ſay, 
they were deptived of their Ne#ar and their 


3 > x is ſaid t have 
| Divinity for 100 years, "_ 1 wi 


_ triangles are ſo placed, as to 


SU. 
deen a. | fountain. of Arcadia, whoſe waters 
were venomous, and of ſo ftrange a quality, 


that no veſſel of metal would hold t and 
nothing but the hollow of an aſs's or mule s 
foot. It is ſaid, Alexander the Great was 
pion with it, and that it was carried to 


in an afs's hoof, ; 
the 
goddeſs of 


SUADA | 
SUADE'LA uaſion, he 
that is called Picho by the Greis 
SUA'SIVENESS z ( of ſnoſerine, - L.) 
 SUA'SORINESS & aptnels to perſuade. 
SUBALTER'NATE sf fab, L.) 
* turns. 
TERNATELY / —— 
L.) ſucceſſive] 3 
SUB AST IN'GENT, ſomething ain 
gent, but a little aftringent, { 
SUB. BRIGADVER. 
SUB- LIEUTEN'ANT, Ce. 


with the Romans) 


are un- 
der offi- 


cers in an army, appbi nted for the eaſe of 


thoſe over them of the ſame name: 
eee og (ſubcartilagi- 


2 under the griſtles 
NAA £og Poſttion. ts 
fin wu ne two fimiltar ' 


have one common angle at the 
vertex, as B, and yet their 
baſes not parallel, as in the fi- 
ure. 
SUBCLAVIC'ULAR Pin (with het, ) 
a branch of the Yena Cava, or hollow vein, 


| which runs under the nock - bone. 


SINBCUTA'NEOUSNESS (of ſubcutaneus, 
L.) the lying under the Kin. 

$BU-DEOU'PLE! en (in Mat bemat.) 
is the reverſe of De 

SUBDIVIS ION, a ae the parts of 
a thing already divided. 

SUBDIVISIONS /(in Mitte. Affairs) are 
the leffer parcels into which a regiment is di- 
vided in DG being half on e 4 
viſions. 

a little. 

SUBHASTATTION (among the Romans) 
2a particular way of ſelling confiſcated goods 
under a ſpear or pike ſet up for that purpoſe; 
a port ſale or out * 

SUBJA'CENT Thubjacens, L.) lying 
terms of a propoſiti TREE called 
the woe * . 

SUBJECT (in Poetry) i is the matter treated 
of, the 'gvent related or ſet in a fine'view, 
and inriched with ornaments. 

SUBJECT (in Pby/icts) the ſubſtance or 
mattcr to which accidents or nn are 
joined. 

. SUB/JECTNESS, liableneſs 3 allo _ſub- 
Je on. 

SU 1 of luiuaneus, 

L.) eee 5 


* 


ä 


| 


under. ö 
SUB'JECT (of a Syllogiſm) one of he 


| 


> 
» 
> 


the 


8 U 5 
P'SARY, of or belonging to the 
principles of the Sublapſarians, 
SUB, LIEUTEN/ANT, an officer in re- 
giments of Fufileers, where there are no en- 
ſigns, having a commiſſion, as youngeſt lieu- 
tenant, and pay only as enſign, but takes 
place of all enſigns, except the guards. 

SUB/LIMATED (ſublimetus, L. ſublimty _ 
F. ) raiſed to an height. 1 85 

SUBLVME, is an adjective, but is fome- 
times uſed with the le the, as a ſubſtantive 
for ſublimity z as to the ſtile of writing we 
ſay, ſuch a piece has much of the Sublime in 
it. See Stile. 

The SUBLIME: (in Diſcourſe) 6gnifies 
| ſomething: extraordinary, which ſtrikes the 
ſoul, and makes a word raviſh and: tranſport. 

SUBLU'NAR _(fubluwis, of ſub. and luna- 
ris, L.) under the orb of the moon. 

SU BLU!NARINESS (of ſublunis, L. ſub- 
lanaire, F.) the being under the moon. 

SUB-MAR'SHAL, an under marſhal, an 
officer in the Marſbalſea, wWho is deputy wo; 
the chief marſhal of the king's houſe, com- 
monly called the gs ahh a and has 
keeping of the priſoners | 
SUBMERS'ED ( ſubmerſus, L.) plunged 
under water, Se. 


SUBREP'TION, the action of obtaining 


| a favour. from a ſuperior by ſurprize, or by a 


| falſe repreſentation. 
SUBREPTI'TIOUS 


7 a 1. 
SURREPTITTIOOUOS 


term applied to 


$6 


| a letter, licenſe, patent, or thay act, frau- 


dulently obtained of a ſuperior, by concealing 
ſome truth, which, had it been known, would 
have prevented the conceſſion or grant. : 

Comuentional SUBROGA/TION (in the 
Civil Law) a contract whereby a creditor 
transfers his debt, with all the appurtenances 
of it, to the profit of a third perſon. 

SUBROGATION (in the Ciui 
L is that which the law makes in favour 
of a perſon, who diſcharges an antecedent 
creditor, in which caſe there is a legal tranſla - 
tion of all rights of the ancient creditor to 
the perſon of the new one. 
| SUBSER'VIENTNESS. (of  ſubſerviens, 
L.) ſerviceableneſs, uſefulneſs, 

- SUBSIST'ENT (ſub/iftens, L -) ſabſiſting. 

SUBSTANCE (in Phyfchs) is a thing 
which is conceived in the mind, as ſubſiſting 
by itſelf, and as the ſubject of every thing 
that is conceived of it. 

Compleat SUBSTANCE (in Meraphyſcis) 
is a ſubſtance that is bounded in itſelf, and is 
not attained to the intrinſical perfection of any 
thing elſe, as Gad, an Angel, a Man, &c. 

Incompleat SUBSTANCE (in Metaphbyſicts) 
is a ſubſtance that is attained to make another 
being perfect, and is a part of ſome compound, 
as the Soul, a Hand, a Vein, &c. 

Materia! SUBSTANCE Go 409 wy 


the diſpoſal of a teſtator, whereby he ſubſti - 


ting the circle into two unequal parts, to both 


"the arks 2 


ſmall, fine, and delicate, ſuch as the animal 
Ipirits, Sc. the efflu via of Gero bodies, Sc. 


Urffolving or changing a mixed body into a 
pure liquor, or into a fine powd 


« 


: ing off or from, F. of I. 


* 


4 


a Leine ſubſtituted i in the place of another 2 ! 


8 U 
And ! is the object of a particular ſcience, as 
Natural Philoſopby. 

An immaterial "SUBSTANCE (in Aeta 
Pbyſicig) is a ſubſtance void of matter and 
form, and is the object of Pneumaticks. 1 

SUBSTANTIALITY (of Jubſtantia- | 

SUBSTAN'TIALNESS {F 7s, L. fubtan- 
viel, F.) ſolidneſs, firmneſs, wealthineſs, fer- 
viceablenefs. 

SUB'STITUTE (i& Pharmacy) is a bras | 
or medicine that may be uſed in the ſtead of 
another, or that will ſupply the place of ano- | 
ther, of like virtue not to be had. 1 

SUBSTITU!TION (with Grammar.) is 
the uſing of one word for another, or a mode, 
Nate, perſon, or number of a word for that 
of another, 

SUBSTITUTION (in the Civil une is 


tutes one heir to another, who has only the 
ſus frufuarius, ' but not the property 1 5 the | 
thing left him. 
To SUBSTRACT?!. See Subtra?, © 
To SUBTEND! {ſubtendere, . ) to extend 
or draw underneath. 
SUVBTEN'SE (in Geometry) a right line 
* Oppoſite to an angle, ſuppoſed 
to be drawn between the two 
* extremities of the arch which 
meaſures that angle, or, it is 
a right line drawn within a 
Circle at each end; and bound- 
eld by the circumference, cut- 


* 


Which it is ſabtended, as A is the Hanes to 
and C. 
- SUBTERRA'NE, ſubterraneous. 

' SUBTERRA!NEOUSNESS, the quality | 
of being underneath the earth. 

SUBTTILE (in Phyficks) fignifies exceeding 


are ſuppoſed to he. 
SUBTILIZA”TFON (in Chymiſtry ) the 


er. 
SUB TILENESS {/ ſubrilitas, L.) fubritity. | 
SUBTRAC'TION, a ſubtracting ortak- 


Simple SUBTRACTION (of Ts) is 
the method of taking one number out of ano- 
ther of the ſame kind, as pounds, ounces, 
vards, Se. out of pounds, ounces, yards, Sc. 

SUBVERT'ER, an n, a e 
(rer, | 

SUBURBICARY / ſuburbia, L.) a*term 
_-apply*d to thoſe provinces of -Traly Which 
. compoſed the ancient” dioceſs or katriarchate 
of Nome. 

SUCC AGO ( with" Apotbecaries) any juice 
. boſled or thickened with honey or ſugar into 
.a kind of hard confittence, otherwiſe called 
' Rob and Apochyliſna. 

SUCCEDAINEU.M, (in Pharma) a me- 


"WI 


preſeribeq, upon account of the difficulty of 
getting ſome of the 8 L. 


To SUCCEED ucceder, acced, 
1. To follow in alle, hs | Ty Ly 


Tf I were now to die, 
'Twere to be moſt happy; for I fear 
My foul hath her conſent fo abſolute, _ 
That not another comfort like to this 
creed in unknown fate. 
| Shateſpear” 's. Othells, 


2. To. come ue into the place: of. o one who hag 


guittede. 
N till ; ecturn. 3 
Short pleaſures, fas. long woes are to „ 
Milton. 

While theſe limbs the vital-ſpirit feeds; 
While day to night, and night to day ſucceeds, 
beer "rings morn and ev ning aan be 
ine, 
And fires eternal i in thy 8 a 

pet Dryden, 
| The n of ene family, who re- 
ceiv*d his crown from the immediate appoint- 
ment of God, ended with his reign J and 
David, by the ſame title, ſucceedad in his 
throne, to the HON of Jonathan, | 

62 Locke. 

£ To obthin one's oY to terminate an un- 
dertaking in the deſired effect. 


A knave's a knave to me in ev! 75 I | 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail: 
Sporus at court, or Japheti in a A. 


Pape. 
4· * 8⁰0 under cover. EN 3 f 
Plesſe that ſilvan ſcene to take, 
| wer whining winds uncertain ſhadows 
1 make 
Or will you to the cooler cave acres, 
het mouth the curling vines have over- 
Apread ew Dryden. 
- SUCCES'SION (with Philoſ. )-an: idea 
ines by reflecting on that train of ideas con- 
ſtantly following one another in our minds, 
when awake. 
**$UCCESSION 10 Law) Ggnifies a ;right 
| to the-univerſality of the elfe cds left oo a 
ſon decea ſed. 
SUCCESSION ab . (in Cn) is 
; the ſucceſſion a perſon has a right to, by be- 
ing next of kin. 
of Teſftamentary. SUCCESION (in Law) 
is that which a 2 comes to by virtue ol a 
will. 
ö SUCCESSION in the lan Line (in Law) 
is that which comes from aſcendants or de- 
hgh mma ET 
Collateral SUcckESSION (in L) is a 
Facteflion which comes by uncle aunts, 
couſims, Fra peter collaterals. 1 | 
Abandon ia Law 
N SUCCESSION $ {ia 5 
denſome or vexatious one, which. no body will 


* 


accept of, © 
.SUCCES'- 


/ — 


W 


\ "qUCCESISIVENESS (of ſuccefif; F. ſue- 
. oeſfivus, L.) the coming one after another. 
8 


 SUFFUS!'ED 272 L.) poured out. A 


delted with a weak chalk water, is ſometimes 


2 


8 
4 
/ 


8 


©*SUCCESSUS. (among the Romans) a deity. 
whom they implored for the obtaining a happy 
event of any affair they took in hand. 
This deity was repreſented by the figure of 
a man, holding in one hand a, cup, in the 
other an ear of corn, and the ſtalk of a pop- 
py- The cup intimated the joy procured by 
this deity 3 the ear of corn, the profit and 
advantage he brought along, with him; and 


the poppy was an emblem of that repoſe and | 


quietneſs, he was ſuppoſed to adminiſter. _ . 


SUC'COTH Benotb TH INID Heb. 
5, e. the tabernable of daughters) an idol 
of the Babylonians, the Babylonian Venus, 
fuppoſed to be the Venus Melitta; and it is 


not improbable but that the name Venus may 


have taken its original from NA Benotb, 
daughters. The temple of this goddeſs was 
built in fuch a manner, that there were ſe- 
veral private apartments or. retreating. places. 
The women (as hiſtorians ſay) were obliged 
by the law of their country, once in their 
life time, to expoſe themſelves in honour of 
the goddeſs 5 and the ſtrangers, in requital 
for the kind entertainment they had received, 
offered money to the goddeſs. This relation 
is partly confimed by Juſtin, who ſays, it was 
accounted a kind expreſſion of civility among 
the Babylenians, to grant liberty to their 
ueſts to lie with their wives. ; 
SUC/COUR (in Military Affairs) is an en- 
terprize made to relieve a place, that is, to 
raiſe the fiege, and force the enemy from it. 
SUC/COURLESS (of ſecours, F. of ſuc- 
currere, L.) without ſuccour, help, or relief. 


SUC'CULEN TNESS (of fucculentus, L.) 


juieineſs. ' 
 SUCCUM'BENCY . (of | ſuccumbere, L.) 
a ſinking or fainting under. 5 
SUCKLINd (of Succan, Sax.) a ſucking 
child; alſo giving ſuck. „ 

.SUDORIF!ERQUSNESS (of ſadorifer, 
L.) aptneſs to cauſe ſweat. 

To be in the SU DS (of Zeroden, San. to 
boil} to be embarraſſed in ſome unſucceſsful 
tranſaction or affair. 15 

SUF'FERABLENESS (or ſaurfrir, F.) 
capableneſs of being endured. i 
SUFFERANCE (in ancient Cuſtoms) a de- 
lay or reſpite of time the lord granted his vaſ- 
ſal for the performance of fealty and homage, 
ſo as to ſecure him from any fœdal ſeizure. 
 SUF'FERING (with Logicians) is the fifth 
of the categories, as to be beaten, to be broken 
to be warmed, &c. ; IG 
* SUF/FICIEN T'NESS ( ſuffctentia, L. ſuf- 
Pſance, F.) a being ſufficient, ability, capa- 
city. * Bb 


SUGAR- Royal, the matter of it ought 
to be the fineſt refined ſugar ; which being 


* 


\ 


„ 


alomed, to prevent the lime from reddening, 
it, and is three times clarified, after which it 
is tranſparent. : 9 
SULLAGE, the filth of drains or ſinks of 
the kitchen or houſe, water · courſes, ditches,. 
Je. 8 i 
SUL'LIED {of ſeuillé, F.) ſoiled, tarniſhed. 
SUL PHUR, a fat, unctuous, mineral 
ſubſtance, fuſible, and inffam mable by fire, 
and not diſſolvable or capable of being mix d 
with water, L. . — 5 
SULPHOR (with Chymiſt:) their ſecond 


hy poſtatical or active principle; a liquid, 


clammy ſubſtance, | which ſoon takes fire, 
and riſes up like oil after diſtillation, called. 
alſo Sulphur Philoſophorum. 11 8 

SULPHUR vitam, is ſo called as it is 
taken out of the mine, a kind of greyiſh, 
argillous clay, which eaſily takes fue, 
. 1 , 

Flower f SULPHUR, is the pureft and 
fines'part of ſulphur, gained by evapourating 
ſulphur by ſublimation. | SANE 

Mineral SULPHUR, a kind of hard 
earthy, bitumen, of a-ſhining yellow colour, 
a ſtrong ſtinking ſmell, eaſily taking fire and 
diſſolving. | 


Magiftery ) is ſulphur 
Milk 1 of SULPHUR diſſolved 


ficient quantity of water; with ſalt of Tar- 
tar, and precipitated by means of the ſpirit 
of | vinegar or ſome other acid. 


SUL'PHUREOUSNESS 7 (of ſulpbureus, 
SULPHURE/ITY L.) a ſulphu- 
reous quality. — 


SUL'TANESS, the Grand Seignor's 
conſorr. 1 | 
- SULTANE! (in ConfeTionary) a ſugar 
work made of eggs, ſugar, and tine flower. 

SUM (with Mathemat.) the quantity ariſ- 
ing from the addition ot two or more mag- 
nitudes, numbers, or quantities together. 

SUMBRIE'RO (in Spain, &c.) a canopy 
of ſtate held over princes or great perſons, 
when they walk abroad, to ſkreen them 
from the ſun. : — ; 
 SUM'MATORY. Arithmerich, is the art 


| of finding the flowing quantity. from the 


fluxion, and fo is the ſame with the calculus 


integralis. . 


SUMM'D-(ſpoken of Birds) compleatly 
feathered or fledged. | Milton, 
SUMMER (in Architecture) a large ſtone, 


the firſt that is laid over columns and plaiſters 


in beginning to:make”a croſs vault, or that 


| tone, which being laid over a piedroit or 
column, is made hollow to receive tbe firſt 
haunce of a plat-bandg, © 2 


SUMMER (in Carpentry) à large piece 
of timber, which, being. ſupported on two 
ſtone peers or poſts, ſerves as a lintel to a door, 
window, @&c. . „ 
SUM MITS (with F/7ifts) are thoſe little 


1: 4 


* " 


bodies that hang upon ſlender threads in the 
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middle of che flower; they contain 4 proli- 


fick duſt, which is analagous to the male | 


ſeed in animals. Me 
 SUM'MUM bean, (i. e. the chief good 
of human nature) this was for many ages the 


ſubje& of philoſophical controverſies, and | | 
; annexed, It was made in the form of a half 


Vue "reckons up no leſs than 288 different 
opinions about it, that is, wherein it did 
conſiſt. Some define it to be that which by 


its enjoyment render truly and compleatiy 


Happy. This is diſtinguiſhed by ſchoolmen 


into that which is ſimply and adequately ſo, 


and beyond which there can be no other, 
which they call feliciras comprebenſorum; and 
- Into a leffer and ſubordinate one, which is 


called felicitas wiatorum, L.. 
SUN (Sonna, Sax.) the efficient, illumi- 


nator, and ruler of the day, a glorious 


planet, the ſpring of light and heat. ; 
The SUN ( Hierogoyphycel, ) was Tepre- 
fented fitting upon a Ron with rays of light 
about his head, ad a bundle of ears of corn 
in one hand, to expreſs the power and good- 
neſs of that luminary, in caufing all the fruits 
of the earth to bring forth their increaſe; 
and ſometimes by a beautiful young gallant, 
ſtanding half naked in a ſhip neatly trimmed, 


fopported on the back of a latge crocodile, | 


with flames of fire round about it, The 
ſwiftneſs of the ſun's motion was repreſented 
by a winged horſe, Sometimes they repre- 
ſented the ſun by a Phenix, and alſo by a 
hawk, becauſe of its quick-fight. The ſun 
was an univerſal God, adored in all parts of 
tbe world. 
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sum. The ancient Saxent worſhipped 


ſun, This idol was placed in'a"temple, — 
there adored and ſacrifice to, for that they 


5 or co- operate- with; or act in 
this idol. The form was as in the figure 


| naked man, ſet upon a pillar, his face, as it 
were, brightened with gleams of fire, and 
holding with both his arms ſtretched out, a 
burning wheel upon his breuſt; the wheel 


about the world, and the fiery gleams and 
brightneſs, the light and heat wherewith he 
warms and comforts all things that live and 
grow, The worſhip. of this idol being per- 
tormed on a Sunday, hence that day takes its 
name. : ; 
SUN. Macrobius endeavours to ſhew, that 
all the deities of the poets, were only the 
fun under a diſguiſe. ' The poets agree that 
Apollo is the fun, nay the ſun is the ſame as 
Bacchus; he ſays that the ſun was called 
Apollo, while be was in the ons, or 
in the day time, and Liber Pater in the night, 
while he was running thro* the lower he- 
miſphere. 5 23 

He alſo endeavours to prove that Mars is 
the ſun. as well as Mercury, Aſculapius, 
Hercules, Fupiter, Ammori, &c. 
The Miriam worſhipped the ſun, as be. 
ing their only ſovereign deity ; and hence it 
is, that they called his name Adad, that is, 
only. The Mithra of the Perſians was like- 
wits the ſun, by which name he was wor- 
ſhipped by the Romans. eB. 


by the ancients uſed to repreſent eternity, be- 
cauſe the heathens thought they were without 
* and end. _ | 6 

To SUNDER (of Sunvpian, Sax.) to di- 
vide or part aſunder. ee e 
SUN Deep, a plant, otherwiſe called luſt · 
Wort, moor - graſs, and red root. | | 

SUN- Flower, a plant bearing a fine large, 


yellow flower, with radiated leaves, or Tpread- 


ing like the rays of the ſun, 
SUN- Forts, ſun- flowers. 7 
SUMN'NINESS (Sungicgneyye, Sax.) 2 

being expoſed or lying open to the ſun · beams. 
SUNNIS, a Mabometan ſect, oppoſite to 


Io Kr 


the Schiais, that is, to the Perſian Matome- 


ant; they maintain that Abubeker was the 


lawful ſuccefſor of Mabomet, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by Omar, then Oſman, and laſt of all 
Mortus Ali, who was ſon-in-law to Mabomet, 


| they —_— that Oſman was ſecretary to Ma- 


bomet, | a perſoh of get: capacity, that 
the 3 others were not only perſons of an ex- 
traordinary underſtanding; but likewiſe great 
ſoldiers, and that.they made way for the doc- 
trine of Mabomet no leſs by the ſword than 
by argument and perſuaſion z therefore the 


ſect of the Sunnis, choſe rather to maintain 


their religion by force of arms than eeaſoning+ 
- * 15 1 SUOvE- 


believed the fun in the firmament did corre- 


ſignifying "the courſe which he rum round 


The SUN and Meon (Hieroghphicalh) were 


D 


* * 1 £28 "8 ITN a. Ree 


TY 


Spo yr raugn. 1: among the Ros: 


- SOLITAURILAA 
wherein they offered 1 
| ferent kinds, a bull, a 


mani) a ſacrifice, 
ee victims os dif- 
2 and a boar. 


SUPERABUN/DANTNESS ( ſeperabun- 


4 


DU PERADLENESS (of ſuperaMiis, L.) 
ableneſs of being overcome or ſurmounted, 


2 L.) very great plenty, ſuperfluity, 
To SUPERANINUATE ( fuperninuare, 


43) to admit into the. number of fuperan- , 


nuate ſons, | 
SUPER . 7 eleftis, L.) 
ahove the heavens or bated, bodies, j 


_ "SUPERCHAR'GED (in Heraldsy) figni- 

fies one figure charged or borne upon another, 
as a Roſe upon a Lion, a Lien upon an Or- 
dinary, Se. 

SUPERCIL/IOUSNESS (of ſupereitiofer, 
L.) affeftedneſs of carriage, ſourneſs or ſe- 
yerity of countenance, © x 

SUPER-EX/CELLENCY - 


extra- 
SUP ER-EX/CELLENTN ES . ordina- 
ry excellence, 


any thing on the Tuperficies ot outſide. 
_ SUPERFICIAL  Fourneau (in Fortif. 5 2 
wooden cheſt or box with bombs in it, and 
ſometimes fill'd' only with powder, buried 
under groutid, to blow up a lodgmear, rather 
| co enemy ſhall advance ; the fame as 

at 

SUPERFIICIALIST, one who does what 
he does ſuperficially, or who has but a ſu- 
perficial knowledge of things. 

A Refiilinear + SUPERFICIES, is one 
comprehended between right lines. 

A Curvilinear SUPERFICIES,: is one that | 
is comprehended between curve lines. 

A Plane SuPERTICIES, is one which | 
has | Wy Fm ma vid but lies evenly between 
its n : 


| 


4 Como SUPEREICIES, is the exterior 


rt of a ſpherical bud 


A Contawe SupE RICHES, 3 is the internal 


part of an orbicular body. © 
SUPERFINE'NESS (of per u, F. the 

greateſt fineneſs. is 
SUPERIMPREGNA'TION, a 


conception, after one has conceived before, 25 
SUPER-INCUM'BENT, lying or 

ing above, over or upon. 

SupER. -INJEC!TION, an in 


up- 
on or after. a former wies, a fees u. 


jection. 
SUPE'RIORNESS 


riorite, F. ) ſuperiority. Abi L. He- 


SUPERINE, a term wor our manufac- 


po, to expreſs the ſuperlative fineneſs of a 


SUPERNU'MERARINESS' (ol ſuter and 


1 L.) the TIE the number 


SUPERSTIT*ION: a "vain fear of the dei- 
ty ; alſo idolatrous worlhip-3 an idle or filly, 
opinion or — belief about divine yOu 


| 


2 


. 


6 
2 


| the, 208 of petitioning humbly. 


1 
or about omen or ſigus of bad luck 3 over 
niceneſs, ſcrupulouſneſs, &c, . | 
- UPERVACA/NEOUSNESS (of ſuper 
7 5 — rg 8 = : 
U VENIENT jeperueniens L. 
coming unlook ' d for. a 410 
SUBEINATTION (with nar.) ation 


of the ſupinatar muſcle, or the motion'wherg- 
by it turns the hand, that the. pales 4s 
lifred upwards.towards heaven. * - © oped 
SUPINE ( fupinus, L.) r. Lying wich | 
face upwards. 
Upon theſe divers s in man, whete- 


in the ſpine can only be at righe lines with 


the thigh, ariſe thoſe remarkable poſtares, 
bone, 4 and erect. 
Brown's Vulg ar Eryors. 


| At _ 5 lane d his ſpear, and pierc'd his 


oe ee earth the Helen knock d bis 


And ay ſupine ; and fort the Feit fled. 


. 


2 N t⸗ 
SUPERFI'CIAL Content, the meaſure of 10 egligent ; careleſs ; indolent 3 1 2 


S. piss in Sylina i ſnowy arr arms he lis, ©. | 
1; Antal ane, e n 8. 
AMler . 


sSbpINRC ( ſupinum, Ay in grammar, a N 
verbal noun. 2 
SUPINELY. 1. Win the face npward. 
3. Drowbly thoughtleſsly ; indolentiy. LT 
The old impriſon'd King, 
Whoſe lenity , at rey 
But when long: try'd, and found ſup; 


good,” 
Like Ae clog, they-leapt opon he ber. 
Dryden 


Wit thou then repine 
1s! ita for thyſelf ? and rather choſe | 
To lie ſupinely, W heay'n will bleſs 
Thy lighted fruits, and give, 8 
earn d? - Philips. 
 SUPPEDA'NEA with Phyſicians) plai- 
n the fest, call'd alſo Supp oy 


4 


ta lia, 


SUP'PER (of ſeu per, P. } the lat meal at 


ſecond * 


SU P'PERLESS, without a ſupper. 
' SUPPLEMEN TAL 2 (of fupplemer - 
SUPPLEMEN'TORY S tum, L.) of, or 
ining to a ſupplemeat, 
F. 


SUPPLVANTNESS (of «giant, 
SUPPLICATION (among the Remane) 


ſolemn. proceſſion decreed by the ſenate in 


honour. of a general, who had obtain'd a 
confiderable victory, on which occaton the 
temples were ſet „ and publick thankſgir- 
ings were offeied for the ſucceſs of the general 
or emperor, and a mpous proceflion of the 
| ſenators, N 
ples of their gods, where they offered ſacri- 
fices and feaſted the N the whole 
4D city 


their robes to the tem- 


dodut of a rational number. 


SU 


+ 


: ol ? EX * f 8 a 2 
-eity bearing 4 8 0 in the ſolemnity, giving. 


thanks for the victoty. |; 


At firſt theſe feſtivals laſted bat a day or 
two; but in time they were enlarged. upon 
extraotdinary' deciſions; ſo as to laſt for 50 
days together. | 5 


or reptiles, as lions, leopard s, 


. er and} dragons. 
the degree of baronets, it is not permitted to 
bear their arms ſupported. 1 ee, 
SUPPO'SAL, a ſuppoſition, . 
SUPPO'SABLENESS {of ſuppoſer, F. ſup» 
Pofitum, E.) capableneſs of being luppoled.; / 
SUPPOSF'TION (in Mujick) is the uſing 
two ſucceſſive notes of the ſame;vaive,. ay to 
time, the one of which, being a diſcord; ſup- 
poſes the other a concord. n e e 
SbUPPOSTTFTIOUSNESss (of ſuppoſetiti- 
zs, L.) countesfeitneſs. s. 
SUPPRES'SION (in the Caen the ex- 
tinction or annihilation of an office, richt, 
rent, Sc. 8 | * rn 0 C4 AN r Yee 
SUPPRESSION (with Gran!) Aby broil- 
ſion of certain words in a ſentence, which 
yet are neceſſary th à full and perfect con- 
ſtruction. | SOON: te ker 
SUP/PURATIVENESS (spoken of Scbel- 
lings) a ripening aan, 76 2 oN 
SUPRALAP/SARY (of. ſupra,and lapſus, 
L. the fall of Adam) one Who holds that God 
has reſolved, by an eternal decree, to ſaye 
ſome and damn others, without regard to the 
good or evil works of men 
SUPREME N Ess {ſupremitas, L.. ſuppre- 
macie, F.) the greateſt height, utmoſt neis. 


SURCHAR'GED. (ſurcharge, E:] over- | 


charged. fe V 
my. SUR AN CRE TE (in Heral- 


double anchored, is a croſs with 
double anchored-fiukes at each 
== end, as in the eſcutcheon. wY 


_ "'SURD Roe, à rovt whether ſquare, cu- 


bick, Ec. that cannot be extracted pertealy 
SURDINESS (Jurditas, ow; | furdize, F.) 
deafneſs, a defect of hearing. © 


„ SURMONTE! (in Hera. 
' 


ms dry) is a chief that bas another 
© - very mall chief over it of a 
SY colour or metal, and the efore 
RIS is ſaid to be ſurmounted, as. 
bring another over it; fee 
the eſcutcheon. . 


uyportangther, as in the figute, 


& 8. apilc formounted of a chevron. |. 


* 
** . At 


.-*. SUPPORTERS: of Coat. 
a: Armour) are thoſe animals that 
noblemen carry to ſupport their 
ſhields; as quadrupedes, birds, | zalty, Go 
| lle, 2s Hege, Keoparts, | .., SURREND'RY (ſurrendre, „dgl. f.) a 
dogs, unicorns, eagles, griffins | 4 
To perſansvnder | SURRO VAI. (with h the broad 
e 


dry) is a crols [ur anchbree, 7. e. 


F * . 
* <2 a 7 
* n 1 A 
6 © N p z * 
* 
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SURFACE (d. d. ſiperſaciem, L. 5. e. 
upon the face) the bare outlide. of a body, 
Which conſider d by itſelf, is a quantity ex- 


neſs, and is the ſame as ſuperfirie:. 
SUR'/NAME, a name added to the proper 
or baptiſmal name, to denominate a perſon of 
e a 7 
SUR PRISINGNESS (of ſurpriſe; F.) the 
ſurpriſing natureg quality, & 
delivering up. 
"8 horn, wi 


top of a f 


ranches or 
ſmall horns { 5 


come over a pad or ſaddle, eſpecially ſuch as 
are uſed by carriers to ſaſten theix packs on 
their horſes, LS BE EIT %CATY 17 7 7 
. SURSOETD Place (in Conich Sefton) is 
when the point is within the circumference of 
a curve of an hjgher gender than the Conick 
%%% F 
"SURVEY'ORSHIP (of Jurveir, objel, F.) 
the office of a ſurveyor, , _- 1 
SUSCIP/IENCY (of ſuſcipiens, L.) capa- 

bleneſs of receiving. n 
SUS PENSION (with Ret.) is when the 
orator begins. a diſcourſe in. ſuch a_manner, 
that the auditor does not know what he 
would ſay, and is rendred attentive, by ex- 
pecting ſomething that is great. The apoſtl 
Paul gives a good example of 9 7 
| Eye bas not ſeen, the Ear hath not beard, nei- 
ther hath it entred into the Heart of Man, ts 
conceive ꝛubat God hath prepared. for them that 
A TH oo 1 


I _ SUSPENSION @b officio, is that whereby 


'a miniſter is, for a time, declared unfit to ex- 
ecute the office of a miniſter, 
SUSPENSION” a beneficto, is when a mi- 
niſter, for a time, is deprived of the profits 
„ ian nn 5 
SUSPENSION of Arms (in War) is a ſhort. 
truce the contending parties agree on, for the 
burying the dead, the waiting for ſuccours, 
or their maſters orders, &ec. 
SUSPE!NSION (in Mechanicks) as the 
points of ſuſpenſion. in a. balance, are thoſe 
points in the axis or beam whereon the weights 
are apply d, or from which they are ſuſpended. 
SOT AN ABLE (of ſuftizere, I.) that 
may be upheld, Se. ; | 
USTENTATION (of ſoutenir, F. of 
ſaltinere, L.) maintenance, ſubliftenee, 
 SU'TABLE.. agreeable to or with. 
: " SUT/ABLE „ agtecablenels to an9- 
ther. es, at 
Conſervative SUTURE {in Surgery) a kind 


| llof ſuture anciently practiſed, 'whereby the 
SURMON TE,, is alfo uſed” 
for bearing of one ordinary | 


lips of large wounds, where there was a loſs 
of ſubſtance, were hinder d from xeceding too 
| far. - 0 , * gk t i 


3 


tended in length and breadth without thick - 


SU RLS EN GLE, along upper girth to 


Intertwified SUTURE ip. Segen) a . | 


Dy SUTURE (with Surgeons) is a ſuture | 
made with ſmall pieces of leather, or linnen | 


© A SWAN is alſo accounted a ſymbol of a | 
_ hypocrite, becauſe as they have fine wings and 


N n — * 


. 


dure enn the needles are left ſtieking th 


the wound with a thread wound round them. 


indented like the teeth of a ſaw, ſo that the 
teeth may fall one within another, the whole 
row being cloſed, being firft ſpread with fome 
proper plaiſter to make it tick, N 
Incarnative ST URE (in Surgery) is ſo 
named, becauſe it rejoins the edges of a wound 
and keeps them cloſe together, by means of ; 
a thread run acroſs them with a needle, which 
cauſes them to grow together and incarnate. 

Neftrictive SU'TURES (in Surgery) were 
formerly uſed to ſtop the flux of blood in large 
wounds, where any conſiderable veſſels were 
cut, | It 


SWEAL'ING 
a candle; | 
A SWALLOW (Spalege, Sax.) a bird. 
The notion of its being unfortunate to kill 
ſwallows ſeems to owe its original to the Ro- 
1nans ſuperſtition, who had appropriated theſe 
birds to their Penates, or houſhold gods, and 


ing or blaring away, as 


a * 25 : 
þ 


S8 W 
1551, which proved very fatal to great num- 
bers of people. © ae 

It ſeemed to be a peſtilent fever, but not 
ſeated in the veins or humours, there not ap- 
pearing any catbuncle, purple, or livid ſpot, 

2 1570 of the like nature. 

This diſtemper firſt began to a in 
Shrewſbury about the middle of Ai bot 
continued to ſpread itſelf all over the kingdom 
till October. It was but of ſhort continuance 
to thoſe who were ſeized with it; for if any 


took cold with it, he died in about three 


hours, and if they ſlept, as they were gene- 
rally inclined to do, they died in about fix hours; 
and the reft generally either died or recovered 


1 4 in about nine or ten hours at moſt. X 
_ SWA'LING ra Sax.) waſt- | 


| That, which was very remarkable in this 
diſtemper was, that the young, ſtrongeſt and 
apparently moſt healthly were fiezed with it, 
ſo that very few very young or very aged 
perſoris were aſflicted with it, and what was 
more particular was, that no foreigners, tho” 
converſant in the moſt infected places, were 
ſiezed with it; and alſo, that the Exgliſb in 


therefore would not injure them; and alfo | foreign countries were ſiered with it, at the 


becauſe ſwallows" are the meſſengers of the 
ſpring, upon which account the Rhodrans had 
a ſolemn ſong to welcome in the ſwallows. 
ASWALLOW { Hierog yh.) fignifies 
juſtice and"equity, becauſe it is ſaid to diſtri- 
bute its meat equally to all its young ones. 
SWAMP'INESS; bogginels, marſhineſs. 
A SWAN (Hlieroglyph.) repreſented an old 
muſician, becauſe it is faid of this bird, that, 
when it is at the eve of its death, it takes 
its farewel of the world by finging melodious 
tunes. 5 ; ; | 


cannot fly, fo they have feathers white to 


perfection, yet there fleſh is black; ſo hypo- 


crites appearing outwardly very virtuous, yet 
are inwardly very wicked. © © 
SWAN WIMOTE (of Spang. a ſwan, and 
zenoze, Sax. an aſſembly) a eourt held about 
foreſt affairs, three times a year, before the 
verdurers as Judges, HHH 
A SWAP, an exchanging, a trucking, or 
bartering. 7 : i, ters Ray 


' SWARF: Monty, the payment of an half- 2. A perfume. | 


penny yearly to the. lord of the manor of 


Leodebrook, in the county of Warwick, Which "Tis hard to ſay What ſcent is uppermoſt ; 


Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 


was to be performed in the following manner. 
The perſon muſt go before the rifing of the 
ſun, and walk three times about the croſs, 


and ſay, the Sa Money; and then take | 


a witneſs,” and lay it in the hole, but muſt 
look well to it that his witneſs do not deteive 
him, for if he makes not proof of the pay- 


* 


Swra ro (of Sqezan, Sax.) perſpi- 
ring through the pores, 


. ſing. : 
What ſofter ſounds are theſe ſalute the ear, 5 


: 


| Perpetual fountain of domeſtick ſfaocers 7. 


* 
E 
d. 


3 
* 


ſame time that their native country was in- 
foced at homem © - : 

SWEEP, a ſemicircle or oval line, made 
by the motion of the hand, compaſſes, or any 
other vibration. : „ 
SWEEP.State, one who ſweeps or takes 
vp the money at play. os M6 EE SEE ; 


r. Pleating to any tenſe.” 2. Luſcious to the 
taſte. 3. Fragrait to the ſmell. 4. Melo- 
diovs to the ter | 
SWEET. 1. Sweetneſs; ſomething plea- 


From the large circle of the hemiſphere, 
As if the center of all ſweets met here! 

| 1 "op Ben Jobnſon. | 
Hail] wedded love, 


WP 
- 


C 

111 8 | 
The eaſieſt ways nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the ſtbeet of liſę. 2 


1 


As in perfumes 1 


Or amber, but a rich reſult of all; _ 


Flowers © 


| faaumnerab'e; by the ſoftiſouth=weſt © 


Open d, and gather'd by religious hands, 


Prior. 


ment, he forfeits' thirty ſhillings and a White Rebound their ſeveers from th“ odoriferous 
bull. r , dt oe fm et WAS Oe DES 


pavement: 


planet moves in twenty four hours more Man 


its oſval moto. 
COT WY = SWIFT 


with which Eögland was viſited in the year 


SWEET (pete, Sar. fret, Dutch } 


© Mile. Par. Loft. . 


SWIFT" of Courſe (with fron.) is when' a 


S'Y 
| SWIFT/NESS of the Sun { Herbs.) 
was repreſented by the Egyptiant, by a round 
Diſcus in the hand of their god Oris. 
To SWIG' (Spigan, Sax.) to drink large 


draughts. . 

_ SWIM'MING-Z/adder, a. veſicle. of air 
incloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, by means 
whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain themſelves 
at any depth of water. _. N 
SWINOGUNG (S pen gan, Sax.) vibrating 


to and fro. 


„ 


exceedi great. i => 
I Nis (of Sqinlic of Squin, Sax.) lo- 
venly, alſo booriſh in manners. 
SwWoLN (of Sqelzan, Sax. ſwellen, Dut.) 
ſwelled, * „ 
SWOON'ING (of a yqunian, Sax, ) faint 
ing away, wherein the patient loſes all his 
firength and underſtanding. n 
. , 4 SWORD's Man (Sqeopio-man, Sax.) 
a fencer. | | a 


 SYCAMIN. ( e ſycamorus, L. 
SY!'CAMORE S of cuναννẽ , unn, a fie, 


and week, Gr. a mulberry) a. great tree like 

a fig tree, that may be called the mulberry 

fg tree. 1 | „ 
e e che (Hderoſus, L.) planet - 
8 


SYLLAB'ICALLY (of cvMatixis, Gr.) 
by ſyllables, | 
Conditional. SY LLOGISMS, (among Rbet.) 
do not all conſiſt of propofitions that are con- 
innctive or compounded; but are thoſe whoſe 
Major is fo compounded, that it includes 
all the concluſion. They ate reducible to 
three kinds, Conjunctive, Disjunfive and Co- 
pulative. 
Comjunctive SYLLOGISMS (in Log.) are 
- thoſe, the Major of which is a conditional 
propoſition, containing all the concluſion ; as, 
H there is a God, be ought to be loved. 
- : There nd rods 9 
e he muſt be lowed. 1; 
Copularive SYLLOGISMS, are ſuch, in 
which a negative propoſition is taken; part 
of which is afterwards laid down as a truth 
2 fake of the other part; as, 4 Man can- 
ot be, at | the ſame time, a Servant of Gs 
and a Borfbipher of Money; "Y of G96, 
A Mifer is a wworſhipper of Money; _ 
Therefore a Miſer is no ſervant of God. 
Dijunctive SY LLOGISMS, are ſuch, the 
_ firſt propofition-of which is disjunctive; that 
it, whoſe parts are joined or rather disjoined 
a_— we 
Thoſe wwho killed Cæſar are Parricides, ar 
Defenders of Liberty. . 
Noxw they are not Parrixide mn; 
' Therefore they are ger of Liberty. 
SYLPHS, = kind of fairy nymphs, . 
SYL/VA (among the Romans) a game in 
_ the Circus of Rome, wherein an artificial 
22 was planted and furniſhed with a great 


. SWIN'GING (of S pin gan, Sax.) huge, | 


j 


| 3 
or courſed by the le, but without any 
arms, they being obliged to take them alive, 
The emperor Gordianus is ſaid: to have given 
n 22 in which were 200 red and as many 
fallow.deer, 30 wild aſſes, and as many wild 
horſes, 100 goats, 200 wild goats, 150 wild 
boars, 100 bulls, 10 elke, and 300 oſtriches. 

SYL!VA (in Poetry] a poetical piece, com - 
poſed, as it were, at a ſtart, in a kind of rap- 
ture and tranſport, without much thought or 
meditation. | „„ 

SYLVA'NUS, the god of woods and ſhep- 


were conſecrated to him, and ſolemn feftivals 
were held in honour of him; he is deſcribed 
always in the company of Pan, being of little 
ſtature, with the face of a man, and the 
legs and feet of a goat, holding a branch of 
cypreſs in his hand, The notion of this god 
was introduced, that men might 5 that 
there was no place which could be without 
the preſence of a deity, and that nothing could 
be done either in the fields or forefls, but 
that ſome god muſt behold it, and that the 
fruit of every thing muſt be- increaſed and 
preſerved by the divine goodneſs. Feneftrella 
ſays, that Pan, Syivanus, and Faunus, were 
the ſame deity, 2 ? 
SYLVICOLIST (fylvicols, L.) a dweller 
SYLVIFRA'GOUS( fylvifragus, L.)] break- 
ing or deſtroying woods. . 
. SY MIBOL. (Oban, L. of  ovpCoacy, 
Gr.) a badge, ſign, type, mark, emblem, 
or repreſentation ot ſome moral thing by the 
images or properties of natural things; a myſ- 
tical ſentence, a motto or device, as a lion 
is a ſymbol of courage, and two hands joined 
or claſped together is a ſymbol of union or 
fidelity. | : 


| SYM'BOLS (with Medaljfs) certain marks 


or attributes peculiar to certain perſons or 
deities, as a thunder-bolt with the head of an 
emperor, is a ſymbol of ſovereign authority 
and 
the ſymbol. of Neptune, and a peacock of 


e,, | | 
JT YMBOUICALLY (of ſymbolicus, of cui 
Se, Gr.) emblematically, by ſymbols, 
emblems, motto'e, and devices, c. 
SYMBOLOGRAPHIST (of ' ouptono, 


| and ved p Or. to write) a deſcriber, or one 


that treats of ſymbols,” | _ 
 SYM'METRY ( fprtherria, L. of oujjus- 
Tpia, of guy, with, and wirpoy, Gr. meaſure) 


a due proportion, or the relation of equality 


in the height, length and breadth of the parts 
"neceſſary to compoſe 'a beautiful whole, or 


an uniformity. of. the parts in reſpe& to the 


+} whole, © 


|  SYMPATHET'ICALNESS'(of cumabin, 
Gr.) a ſympathizing quality, or the nature 


of ſympathy; -- ; | 
'SYM/PATHY - (ſympathia, L. Hnpatbie, 


Amber of wild beate; which, were hunted F. owendiua, of qui, wih, ave Fein, 


- - 


7 


ſuite ' b 


herds, and the boundaries of land. Groves 


ower bg to the gods, the trident is 
01 


9 * 


ſufferings Ge. Gr,) an agreeableneſs of na- 
tural qualities, aftectione, inclinations, hu- 
mours, temperature, Cc. which makes two 
rſons pleaſed and delighted with each other ; 

a fellow-feeling, compaſſion, 
. pertaining to ſym. 

muſica's Milton. 

75 1818 (with a Medium) is of 
three kinds, called Syneurofis, Harclaßi, and 


ondraſis, which ſee. 
* on (without. a Medium) is 


where two bones unite and grow together of 
themſelves, without the intervention of any 
third thing, as a cartilage, griſtle, ga = 


SY MPO'SIAC (of ouppniow, Gr. a ban- 


quet) an entertainment or converſation of phi- 
loſophers at a banquet. 


SYMPTOMATICAL (in Pc) a term 


frequently uſed to denote the difference be- 


tween the primary and ſecondary cauſes in 
diſeaſes, | 

SYMPTOMATICALNESS (/pmptomati- 
cus, L. N ee Gr.) the being at- 
tended ſymptoms... 

SYNCATEGOREMAT/ICALLY . 
xaT1yognpuarindg, Gr.) aſter the manner of a 
Hoes or ſignifying together with. 

YNECH'DOCHE (with Logicrans) is when 
1 Genus is put for the Species, i. e. the 
matter of which a thing is made for the thing 
itſelf, as Tren for a Sword, or, on the con- 
trary, a Sevord for Iron. 

SYNO'CHA (c e, of meg to 
1 or hold up, or evvixw, Gr. to con- 
tinue) from the former is by ſome for 
an intermitting fever, and the latter for a 
continued one. 

SYNIOD (with Agron) a conjunction or 
concourſe of two ſtars or planets. in the ſame | 
optical place of the Heavens. 

SYNOD/ICALLY (of icus, L., of 
cue, Gr. ) by a ſynod, or according to the 
appointment. of a ſynod.. 

SYNOESIA, a " Feitival celebrated at 4. 
thens, in commemoration of 7660 . 's, hav- 
ing united the petty communities of Ala. 

SY NON'Y MQUSNESS. (of ſnanymux, L. 
of c pu@s, Gr.) the having divers words 
of the ſame ſignification. - 

SYNTAC*'TICALLY (ſpntaxis, L. 'of 
abe, Gr.) en to the rules of . 


"SYN'THESIS (in Pharmacy) the com- 
poſition , or putting of ſeveral things together, 
as the making a compound | ein of ſeve- 
ral ſimple ingredients 

SYNTHESIS (with Logiciam) is the me- 
thod of convincing others of. a truth already 


found out. 


SYNU'SIASTS, a ſe of Hereticks, who | 
maintained that there was but one fingle na- 


ture, and one ſing le ſubſtance, i in Jeſus Cbriſt. 
SYNYMEN'SIS (of ce, with, and d, 


Gr. a membrane) the connection of bones by | 
8 as in the ſkull of *. 


? 


4 


1 * 1 


| 


5 


: 


TA 
SY'PHON. see Siebes, 
SYRO/NES (in R "Fr" wh 


vgn, Gr. to put or connect toget 
the general is a regular or orderly co] 
or compoſition of many. things — 4 or 
it is an aſſemblage or chain of principles, tha 
ſeveral parts whereof are bound together, or 


follow and depend on each other. 
SYSTEM of the World (with Afron.) an 
| hypotheſis or ſuppoſition of a certain order and 


arrangement of the ſeveral parts of the uni- 
verſe; whereby they explain all the phæno- 
mena or appearances of the heavenly 


brated are the Copernican, the Ptolamaici, and 
Tychonick, 

SYSTEM (in Poetry), is. a certain hypo- 
thefis from which the poet is never to recede; 
as, for example, when he has made his choice 
either in Chriſtianity or the fables of the 
Heathens, he muſt always diſtinguiſh between 
the two, and age: mix ſuch e b. 1 1 81 
in the ſame poe | 

Concinnous SYSTEMS (in Muſick) are 
which conſiſt of ſuch parts as are — — 
between the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion 
of ſounds from one extieme to the other may 


| | have à good effect. 


Inconcinnous SYSTEMS (in Muſick) are 
thoſe where the. fimple intervals are incon- 
cinnous or badly diſpoſed betwixt the extremes. 


bütder Greek or Latin 


| & 


T4, t Ronan; Te, Tealick ; T t, Eng- 
Saxony Tr, Greek, are 

the 19th 9 the alphabet; and 
D, the gth, and I, the 22d of the Hebrew. 
T with an 7 generally ſounds like. fi before 


a vowel, as in Action, Creation, Inchnation 3 


but Acceſſion, Diviſion, Admiſſion, c. mult 

not be written with ti, nor any word that is 

not written with at in Latin, TN 
T, is the mark of a branding iron, made 


uſe of © TE any 3 found 


guilty of ughter, bigamy, Ge. 
T (amo e Ancients) was uſed as a nu- 
| meral letter, fignifying 1 | 
. with a daſh at top, ſignified 160060. 
Ch org Muſh. Joel) i: uſed, to denote the 


BV IN O, is the paſſing a fort of fille 


ſentation of waves on it. 
TABEL'LA F (in Pharmacy) a ſolid 


FS 


n 1 CE 


their motions, changes, &c. the moſt cele - 


SYZY'GIA (in Gram.) the coupling or 
| clapping of different feet de in e 


1 ſort of worms t hat breed Ly a 
SYSTEM (Hema, L. of . 73 


fick, and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order 


X 


or Kft under the calender, to make a repre- | 


8 TA 
of feveral drugs made up into little {quares, | 
mare commonly called Lozenges, - © 
©. ABPERER (un tambourineur, ' F.) one 
that plays upon a fall um, call'd a 
tabour.. 
5 TAB'ERDER; a detehielet 18 i 
College, Oxford; one who wears a garment 
or ſhort coat, called a tabard, being a kind 
of jacket or ſleeveleſs coat, whole before, 
and open on both ſides, with a ſquare collar, 
winged at the thoulders ; ſuch as heralds 
wear when on ſervice. 


TABERNACLE, a fort of RE UL, | 
ſuppoſed to be tranſparent and 1 3007 hee te 


church or chapel for the uſe of pariſhioners, 
while their Fr ng is repairing, rebuilding, 
Se. | 


TABE'S (with Phy ff cians) a pining 97 * 


for want of natural meiffure, 8 
TABES, is alſo taken for an ylrer i in the 
Jungs, cauſing the whole body to decay and 
periſh by degrees. 
-+ | FABES, gore blood, the matter or cor- 
ruption that iffues out of a wound, L. 
TAB/ID Conſtitution, 2 dry, lean, waſt- 
dag conſtitution. 
TAB'IDNESS (of ooh, L.) «waiting: 
neſs, decay, conſumption. * 
- keep @ good TA'BLE, to live plenti- 
Ye 
Razed TABLE (in Archite®.) an emboiT- 
ment in, a frontiſpiece, ſor the putting an 
inſcription or other ornament in ſculpture. 
+ Crowned'T ABLE (in Arcbitect.) one which 
ts covered with a cornice, and in which is cut 


4 Baſſo R lievo, or a piece of black marble. 


incruſtated for an inſcription. 
. Ruſticated TABLE (in Arcbitect.) one 


. Which is picked, whoſe ſurface ſeems rough, 


as in grotto's. 
''TABLE-Dramond,, or other precious ſtone | 


(with Zexoellers) one whoſe upper ſurface is | 


quite flat, and only the ſides cut in angles. 
1 TABLE (of a Book) an index or repertory 


at the beginning or end of. a book, to direct 


the reader to any paſſage in a boolcd. 
Knights of the Round TABLE, a les 
ry order of 24 in number, all pick” d from a- 
mong the brareſt of the nation, ſuppoſed to 
have been inftituted by Arthur, firſt king of 


the Britons, A. C. 1016; who, it is ſaid, 


had ſuch a table made to avoid diſputes about 
the upper and lower end of it, and to take away 
all-emvlation, as to places; from this table 


they are ſuppoſed to take their g Leſiy te- 
Jates, that he has ſeen this tab! 


confirm the tradition,” The keepers or this 
table ſhow it with 2 great deal of ſolemnity. | 


But Cambden is of opinion, that this table is 


ef a much more modern ſtructure than the 
Kath century; and Paperbroch ſhews, that 
there was no ſuch thing as any order of 


knights before the ſixth century; and it is 


kewiſe ſaid, that Artbur. himſelf was but 
a-abulous prince. King Etward is ſaid to 


in Queen" 4 


Wincheſter, | 
and that the names of a great number of | 
knights are written round it, which ſeem to | 


TA 


the court of which was 200 foot in diameter. 
And the knights of the Round Table, (ac- 
cording to Paulus Jovianui) began firſt to be 
talked of in the time of Frederick Barbaroſe ; 5 
and ſome ſuppoſe that the Round Table does 
not appear to have been any military order, but 

ib . kind of juſt or military exerciſe be · 
Keg combatants with lances. © 


in the motions of the planets are calculated, 
for the ufe of one particular. e 
TABLES (in Profpe&ive) plain furfaces, 


te horizon. 


ons, containing nothing but the mere colour 
of the field, and not 1 With figures, 
bearing, We. 

TA*'BRET, a ſmall drum.” | 

TAB'ULAR (rabularis, L. ) belonging to 
a table, board, or plank. 

- TA'CENT (tacens, J.) quiet, Kill, with 
out noiſe 3 holding one's peace. 

TA CITNEss DA NEO E. racitur- 
nit, F.) ſilentneſs. 

TACI TURINOUS (raciturnas, 1.) filent, 
ſay ing nothing, making no noiſe. ' 

To and cloſe upon a TACK J (Sea me 

To ſail cloſe upon a TACK. S fignify 
the fhip ſhould fail clofe by the wind. 

To bale aboard the TACK (Sea Phraſe) 
means to bring the tack down cloſe to the 
chefs- trees. 

Eaſe the TACK (Sea Phraſe) Hgnifies 
flacken it, or let it go or run out. 
| Let riſe the TACK, i. e. let it all go out. 

"The ſhip ſails upon a TACK TJ. e. the 
[> 5 WE Hip landeclaſe to a TACRK 7 5 cloſe 
by the wind. 

TACKER, one who ſtands or . one 
| thing to another, by tacks or by ſewing, * 
TACKLE {tocels Waſh,” an arrow) 1. An 

ArrowWw. 
The tali ſmote and in it went. Chaucer, 
2. Weapons, inſtruments of action. 
5 She to her tachle fell, 
on the knight let fall a'peal 


A . 


And 

That he retired. Hudibras, P. r. 
Being at work withobt catching any thing, 
1 reſolv'd to take up his tockle and be 

gone. [L Eftrange's Fable. 

4s (7 acckle,'a rope, Dutch) the ropes of a thip. 

After at ſea a tall ſhip did appear,” 

Made all of heben and white ivoryy 

The ſails of gold, of filk the rack/e were, 

nga was the wind, calm feem's the ſea to 


Ws be. | Spe Aer. | 
£13. At the helm 

4 n mermald dee; dhe Gilken 

; tackles *' 

1 8 with the touches of thoſe bose o 
ands 


| 


1 


t 2 \ 


| have built 2 houſe, called the Round Tab, 


TA'BLES (in Aſtronomy) are tables where... 


TABLES (in Heraldry) \ coate or eſcotche- ; 


Of blows ſo fierce, and prefs'd ſo home, 


That-yarely frame the offices , 


— WS = 3 


=» wy 


Bo 


Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 
Beats a command E though thy tachle's 
torfy.. +... ahh a Orie ers | 
Thou ſhew'f a noble veſfel. Shake Coriel, 
A A Aately hip rp 
With all her bravery on, and rackle trim, 
Sails fill'd, and fireamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them 
play. 5 1 47 WY ; i * Milton. 
Winding TACKLE (in a Ship) a tackle 
ſerves as pendant, with a great double block 
and the ſhivers in each, in order to hoiſe in 


TACTILITY (of rails, L.) capable 
neſs of being touched. Trans. 

To TAG (of. attacher, F. to bind, &c.) to 
fix tags or points to laces: - 3333 

TAG-RAG, a pitiful, ragged fellow, Cc. 

A TAG GE, a ſheep of a year old. 

TAIL. (with Anat.] that tendon of a 
muſcle which is fixed to the immoveable part, 
is called the head. ny | 
pedicle of a plant. 
| Deove-T AIL (with Joiners, 
cc. ) one of the ſtrongeſt man: 
ners of joining, by letting oue 
piece of wood into another, 
cut in theſe forms, as by let - 


ting A into gg. 
1... Peacoeck's TAIL, a term ap- 
. plied to all circular compart- 
ments, which go enlarging 
from the center to the circum · 
ference, in imitating the fea- 
= thers of a Peacock s- Tail. 
+. ; Dragon's TAIL (in Afro- 
nomy) the deſcending node of 
I ts Tag's 5 
as Dove- Tail. e 
- _- TAIES of lions are borne 
in coat · armour, who are ſaid 
to have very great ſtrength in them, and to 
lip them about their back and ſides when 
they are in anger, and alſo to {weep the ground 
with them when purſued, to wipe out their 


. 


footſteps, that they may not be followed by 


the tracks 5 , . © rhe 6's 
TAIL'LE (in Hera/dry) the ſame as Parti | 
ter bend Sinifler, FE. „ e J 
TAIL'LE Douce, a, term in painting, 
which, Mr. Evelyn ſays, ſigniſies the art of 
teolpture, or calcography itſelf; whether done | 
with the burin or graver, or with Agua Fo; tis, 
which is called etching. . W 
TAlLLE (in Mufick) the ſame as tenor. 


TAILLLIOR in Arcbitecture) is the flat, | | 


ſquare ſtone on the capital of a pillar. 
 TALAPOINS (at Siam) Indian doctors or 
prieſts, who go barefoot, eat but once a day, 
live an exemplary, life, and very zealouſly. 


bat, they, ,are but little regarded, - Theſe | 


| . TALAS'SIUS 


. R — " _ . , 
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e 


Tala point have no averſion for ſuch as turn 
Chriſtians, if they do live agreeable to their 
profeſſion ; it being their belief, that living a 
good life will render perſons under any per- 
lnghon: als... - +. T4 * 
TALAS SUS J (with he Romans) a 
| 5 deity ſuppoſed to pre- 
TALAS'SIO_ J fide over martiages, as 
Hymenæus with the Greeks. He was invoked £ 
on the wedding - day, that the nuptials . 
might prove happy. _ 


| TALBOT: (prob. of zxxl, a tail, and 
buran, Sax. above) a dog with his tail turned 
up, noted for his quick ſcent, finding out the 
tracks, lodgings and forms of beaſts, and pur 
ſuing them with open mouth, and a conti- | 
nual cry, with 6 chat, if not (ay 
taken off; by the huntſman, he is ſpoiled. 1 
TALE Bearer (of zalu and beanan, Sax.), 1 
a tell - tale. 5 Fre” tl 
Great TALENT of Silver. (among the mn 
Romans) 99 J. 6 x. 8 d. ſterling. 1 8 


TALENT. tbe I:fer (of Silver) worth 75 J. 
r r. A 9777 
TALENT the greater (of Gold) wortlt 
a 5 , ſterllng. e a eee 
TALION-La (tex talionis) à retribution 
or puniſhment, whereby an evil is returned 
perfectly like that committed againſt us by - 
another; as an Eye for an Eye, a Tooth for * 


6 ——— * 


TAL'ISMANS (mega, Gr. of D 
Chald. an image) certain figures of images, | 
engraven or: carved under ſeveta} fuperſtitious 
obſervations” of the characters and diſpoſitions 


, | of the heavens, to Which ſome aſtfologers, 


Sc. attribute wonderful virtues; us calling 

down the influences of the celeſtial bodies + 

ſome ſay it is a ſeal, figure, character, or 
image of a heavenly ſign, conſte lation or pla... 
net, engraven on a ſmypathetiek ſtone, orf n 

a metal correſponding to the ſtar or planet, in 

order to receive its influence; they are ſome" 

of them fondly believed to be pteſervatives 
againſt all kinds of evil: Some again are fan- 

cied to have miſchie vous effects, and that, 
according as the Taliſman is preſerved ot 
watted, the perſon whom it repreſents is pre- 

TALK (ralcum, L.) a fort of mineral 

this, by chywical writers, is expreffed' by this 1 
character Xx. ; en [| 
/TAL'LAGE '(O/4 Rec.) à certain rate e- = 
cording - to whieh barens and - knights "were > — i 
taxed-by the king towards the expences of the 3 


certain cccalions.) © 


| Kate, and inferior tenants by their lords oo 
a ; r 


TALLA'TIO! (ia an Univerſity) a keep- 
ing an accompt, as” by tallies, ot the battles | 
or deliveries of meat and drink i college. 


FAL LIA, the ſet allowance in meat and 


exelaim againſt thoſe tha t worſhip the devil; 
ee , dou #0 Ot 


7 * | 
- 
* 


drink for every canon and prebendary in our © | | 
old:cathedre} caurchess te niet ue + „ 
! BAUER my it LE. TAL jo . 


Ed, ee a 5 * * 2 af ' 
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„ 
ALL OW. HAN DLERS, were incor- 
„ ted Anno 1461, and by 

| — ven kings afterwards 
confirmed. They conſiſt 

of a maſter, 4 wardens, 
about 40 aſſiſtants, and 

148 liverymen, &c. The 

1 lvery fine is 15 J. 82. 
Their armorial enfigns are, 

Party per feſs Azure and 
— Agent, a pale counter» 

changed; on every piece of the firſt à turtle 

dove of the ſecond 3 with each an olive branth 

1 5 1 mouth Or. Their hall is on Dowwgate- 


* 


TAlLLOW. Ter, a certain tree which pro- 


| Guces a fort of unctuous juice, of which can- 
dles are made. 28 3 
TALLOWISEH, greaſy, or of the nature 
To TAL'LY, to anſwer exactly as one 
-rally does to another, or the tally to the ſtock ; 
alſo to mark or ſcore upon a tally, | 
TAL'!MUD (DD of 100 Heb. he 
ned) the Talmud contains the body. of the 
rine of the religion and of the morality 
of the Fetus. They have two works that 
dear this name; the firſt is called the Talmud 
f Jeruſalem, and the other the Talmud of 


The firſt was compiled by Rabbi 2 
who preſided in the academy of Palzſtine for 
fourſcore years; and who ſiniſhed it, as they 
ſay, the 23oth- year after the ruin of the 
emple ,. for:the uſe of the Jerot that dwelt 
in Fudea. This Talmud is of an older date; 


but is ſhorter and more obſcure than that of | 


Babylon, 46 
It is compoſed of two parts, the Mona 
and the Gemara. The Miſbna is the work 
| of Rabbi Judab, ſurnamed the holy, who 
© compiled it about the year 120 after the de- 
ſtruction of the temple of  Fervſalem by the 
ant, and the year 190 of the | vulgar. 


A. Ps WS © 

The Mina fignifies the ſecond law, and 
| #4. 2 collection of, all the traditions. of the 
Fewiſo doors, which Judab gathered into 
one body, for fear they ſhould be loſt and 


come into oblivion, becauſe of the diſperſion | 
of the /rarlites, and the interruption of their 


ſchools, 5 
About an hundred years after Rabbi Jo- 
Sannan compoſed the Gemara, which is as 
much as to ſay completion or perfection, to 
compleat and finiſh the Miſona of Rabbi u- 
dab the holy. And theſe two works together 

make 'up the body of the Talmud. 
The Talmud of Babylon is alſo compoſed 


of the M:/pna of Fudab the holy, and of 


the CGemara compoſed by Rabbi Aſa, who 
lived at Babylon about 100 hundred years af- 
ter Rabbi Fobannan. The Jews rather make 


It abounde with a multitude of fables and 
ridiculous ſtories. Vet they even prefer the 
authority of the Talmud to that of the ſerip- 
rures, and compare the bible to water, the 
M. ſpnd to wine, and the Gemera to Hypocras. 


of this book are. derived from God himſelf, 
that Moſes revealed them to Aaron, to his 


communicated them to the- prophets, and 
the prophets tranſmitted them-to the members 
of the great ſynagogue, who paſſed them 
from hand to hand, tilt they came to the 
great doctors, who reduced them to the form 
of the Ahn and Gemara, 
TALON (with Archite#s) is a ſmall 
member made of ſquare fillets, and a ſtrait 
Cymatium* it is different from an Afraga,, 
latter being a' round member; whereas 
the Talon confiſts of two portions of a circle, 
one on the outſide and the other within, 
A. Reverſed TALON, is @ talon with the 


op — | HTS... 
TAL NS (prob. of talon, F.) the clays 
e BY) 
TALPA wer aer K. ſwelling that 
is ſoft and pretty large, uſually ariſing in the 
head and face, which takes its name from 
its preying vpon. the ſcull under the ſkin, as a 
mole creeps under the ground, 
TAL'PES (in Cbtrur gery) tumours on the 
head, commonly the conſequence of the ve- 
nereal diteafe, * They raiſe the ſkin from the 
Pericranium, and generally indicate the foul- 
neſs of the bone underneath. + 
TA'LUS' (in Anat.) a bone of the heel 
with a convex head. BY 
TALUS (in Archite#.) is the ſenſible in- 
_clination or ſlope of 'a work; ag of the out- 
fide of a wall, when its thickneſs is diminiſhed 
by degrees as it riſes in height, to make it 
urmer. N 


— » 


- "'TALUS (in þ tf.) ie the lope given to 
to re Fob 


. © TALUS ſuperior, of a parapet,'is the Nope 
on the top of the parapet, that ailows the 
ſoldiers to defend the covert way with ſmall 
ſhot, which they could not do were it level. 
TAMRAC a mixture of gold and 
TAMBAQUA F copper, which the Si- 
ameſe account more beautiful, and ſet a greater 
value on, than on gold itſelf, © 

TAMBOUR!/ (in 1 à term uſed 
of the Corinthian and Compofit capitals, of 
a member that bears ſome reſemb!ance to 2 
drum : alſo a little box of timber - work, 
e with a cielicg, within fide the porch 
of ſome: churches, to keep out the wind, by 
folding doors. FV | 
TAMBOUR!' (in Maſenry) a round ſtone 
or courſe of ſtones, ſeveral whereof ſorm 4 
ſeQion of the ſhaft of a column, not ſo bigh 
as a diamter. . ae 


_ uſe. of this than that of Jeruſalem, backuſe | 


it is clearer and more exte nũ ve. 


TAME'ABLE, that . 


-  Phey believe the traditions and explicatiom 


| ſons, and to the elders of T/acl, that theſe 


the rampart or wall, that it may fland the 


AME'LY |} 


_ was kept at the beginning of the month Tam- 


tators. to explain the ne in Ezek. 15, 


TS þ 2 


3 4 * 2 * 0 % 
j * 
"FRA , 92 
. © 


' TAMPLY \('gamelice, Sex.) after a gen- 
tle manner, 3 r 


eyes the Pagans us'd to fl with lead z then 
making a fire in the hollow part of the idol, 
the lead would melt, and the image ſeem to 
ſhed tears. WX e eee 


Other Rabbins think, that Tanmau was an“ 


idolatrous wn who had made an image 
of the ſun, all of gold, Which was ſuſpended 
between Heaven and earth; and that the 
king of Babylon, having put this prophet to 
death, all the idols of the country allembled 
themſelves, together to bewail his death, be- 
fore the ſaid image of the ſun 5+which gave 
occaſion to the pblervation of a feaſt, which 


mus, on which they lamented the death of a 
prophet of this name. i | | 
St. Jerome! has rendred Tammas by Adonis, 
and there is great probability that this is the 
true ſigniſication of it; the name ſignifies a6- 
firuſe or concealed, Now nothing can agree 
better with Adonis than the epithet Secret or 
Hidden, whether we confider that ſecreſy and 
obſcurity, in which his myſteries were in- 
vol v'd, or the condition in which he was re- 
preſented during bis feſtival. | 
He was put into a coffin, and lamented 
over, as if dead, Moſes in ſome places calls 
him the dead by way of deriſion. Laftly, the 
circumſtance of women bewailing Tammus, 
has determined the greateſt part of commen- 
16. by the feaſts of A, 's, 
leather, a8 ſkins or hides, being con 
and hardened by tanning. | 
TAN'GENT (of a Curve) is a right line 
drawn ſo as to touch it, but if continued, 


will not cut it. on tt 
Geometry try) a right line 
4 2A touches a 
| Circle, 1. e. that 

meets it in ſuch 
'- - manner, that 
it infinitely pro- 
duced, it would 
never cut the 
- ſame, 7. e. never 
come within the 
circle ; thus the 
£2 ne A B is the 
1 4 IO + tangent to the 

B 2 circle in D. 


3 


| TANGENT of an Arch (in Trigonenetry) 


is a- right line raiſed perpendicularly on t 
extreme of the diameter, and continued to a 
point, where it is cut by a ſecant, 7. e. by a 
line drawn from the center, through the ex- 
tremĩty of the arch, whereof it is a tangent. 
Artifieial TANGENTS, are the loga- 


be the "fame as Adons, Rab. Dav. Kinebi |. 
ſays, that Tammus was an idol of braſs, whoſe | / 
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the touch. 
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red and green ſpots, about the ſize of an acorn, 


rithms of the tangents of archet. 
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Lire TAN ORNTS, a ls ufoallys 
TAM Mus, a Pages deity, thought t e | 


— 


b ue WH; eee eee 
% ee ＋ TANGENT F 

nn 4  Girelei(in- Geomatry) is a 
right line, as T R draun 
- without the circle, per- 
pendicular to ſome ra- 
dius, as C R, and which 
touches the eirele but in 
74 one point. 40 5 1 


neſs) capableneſs of being touched or felt by 


TAN T ALus (according to the Potts) was 


the ſon of Jupiter and Plata the nymph, and 


grandfather to Agamemnon and Menalaus, whe 
on a time entertaining the gods at a banquet, 
to make an experiment of their divinity, 
killed, dreſſed, and ſerv'd up his ſon Pelops at 
table; but the gods, diſcovering the fact, ſo 
abborred it, that, for the loathſome banquet 


he made them, they made him as difagreesble 


an one: For they ſet him in water up to the 
chin, and apples bobbed him on the lips 3 
but he could neither ſtoop down to the one to 
quench. his thirſt, nor reach up to the apples 
to ſatisfy his hungry appetite, the water fink - 
ing lower, and the apples tiſing higher, As 
for his ſon Pelops, Jupiter ſent Mer! 

Hell to fetch his foal from thence, and re- 


ſtored him all his limbs, putting them toge- 


ther in their right places, and reſtored him to 
life again. And whereas Ceres had eaten up 


his ſhoulder, Jupiter made him one of ivory, 

| | | which had the virtue of healing all manner of 

TAN'NED: (of zezannian, rue | | 
a 


diſeaſes. | 

TAPEINOSIS (rassige, Gr. humilia- 
tion) a figure in rhetorick, when 'the orator 
ſpeaks leſs than the truth, 


TAPPING (in Coirargiry) an operation 


in which any of the Yenters are pierced, to 
let out matter, as in a dropſy. Dn; 


TAPSUS (with Botarifs) the herb white 
Moullein, L. | F = TR 


TARAN!TULS” (ſo named of Tarentvas 
in Apulia) a venemous aſh-coloured ſpider, 
ſpeckled with a little white and black, or 


and having eight feet, and 'as many eyes; it 


is hairy, and from its mouth proceed two. - 


ſorts of horns or trunks, with exceeding ſharp 
tops, thro' which it conveys its poiſon, whoſe 
bite is of ſuch a nature, that it i to be cured 


only by muſick. 


TARAXIP/PUL (Tagafimaoc, of Tapaz- 
ow, and immo;, a horſe, Gr.) an imaginary 
deity, adored Ly the people of Elis in Pe- 
loponneſe. He had an altar placed in the'lit, 
where their chariot horſes were kept; aud 


hence proceeded that ' worſhip, -* There Was 


near the end of this encloſure or place raid 
in a lift of a confiderable breadth,” fixed to 
in the form of a ſtmi · cirele, of 


4 E a lively 


| TAN'GIBLENESS (of  tangibilis, L. and 


loo ee arts Me 8 ot ds 


b Targum 'of Onkeles-i is a Cha. Yes para- | 


| 2 A” 
#'Vively: bright colour; that it might'be'con- 


ſpicuous ta the .courlety: (i. #.- the racers) in | 


their greateſt ſpeed, and ſo turn back again: 

it often happened, that when the horſes came 
up to the place, they either ſtartled at the 
fight, or the drivers out of great hafte turned 
them ſhort; and made them throw the coach- 
man outof the box, and break the chariot. 
The | fupetſtitious Grecians, not knowing 
nt to attribute this to, imagined, that 
there was ſome deity that would be worlhip- 
ped, and called him 0 or the terror 
of horſes. 


8 TARDATIOx, *  loitering, bogering ne, 


: 1 ARDIL/OQUENCE (rardilequentia, L.) 
W of ſpeech. 
" TARDILOQUIOUS {rardiloguas, 10 


| * of ſpeech. 
TAR'DINESS (of tarditas, L. flawneſs) 


Nackneſs in n alſo gviltineſs of a 


fault. 
-TARDY. (bete L. rel. F 9 I. Slow, 
not ſwift, - 
Nor ſhould their age by. years be RY 9 
ofe fouls,” more ſwift than motion, climb, 
And check the tardy flight of tim. 
">Sandy's Paraphraſe. 
2, Stefi, unwilling to action or motion. 
Behold that navy which a while before 


Provok d the tardy Engliſh cloſe to fight; 
Now draw, their beaten veſle's c:ofe to ſhore, 


Ax larks li 10 * 1 to ſhun the hobbies flight. 
8 $855 + 3 ; . Dryden. ; 
When certain to o' ercome, inclin'd to fave, 


 - Tardy to vengeance, and with merey brave. 


Prior. 


3: Dilatory, hte, tedious. 
Death he as oft accus'd . 
"Th tardy r ſince denounc d 
he . of his offence. 
Mile. Par, Left, 1650 x. 
The rardy plante in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Thee their fruit for the next age's taſte: 
l hes: a ſmall win in ſome few months will 


A 2 ie, ad Fl ſpacious, 9 f 


"Tardy of aid, oak thy heavy eyes, 
ha and. with the dawning day. 5. 


raR GU (DVI Chald.) a para- 
ſe, or rather comment or ex plication of | in 
the Old Teſtament in the Cbaidee tongue, 
tor the uſe, of: the Jet after the Babyloxian 


captivity, to whom the Chaldee tongue be- 


came familiar and more known than the 
\ Hebrew itſelf. So that when the Hebreey 


text was nemed in the ſynagogue or temple, | 


they generally endes to it an explication i in the 
Cbaldee tongue 


ee upon only the books of gs 
BY 2 


"his Ayle ap 


aller. 4 


: FL 72 * N ae, : . 
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f T A is 


more to the 
of the 1 it is 5 9 
Ezra. He is ſomething more modern than 
Fenatban. 

The Targum of Fonathan, ſon of Uzzi«, 
who lived about 30 years before our Saviour's- 
| tine, is upon the greater and leſſer prophets, 
| his ſtyle is pure enough, and approaches pretty 
near Fo on Chaldee of Omnkelos. 

The Targum of the blind, is upon 
Fl Hierographa. fe ares is much 3 
modern and leſs efteemed than thoſe before 
mentioncd, - He has written upon the Pſalms, 
Jol, the Proverbs, Canticles, Fcclefiaſtes, 
| Ruth and Efther. His ſtyle is a very corrupt 
( Chaldes, with a great: mixture 15 words from 
N languages. ') 

Targum of Feruſalem, | is only upon 
the Pentateucb, nor is that intire and perfect. 
- TARIFF (with D a propor- 
tional table contrived for the ſpeedy teſol ving 
of queſtions in the rule of fellowſhip, when 
the ſtocks, loſſes, and gains are very nume- 
rous: alſo a table framed to ſhew at firſt 
ſight, any multiple or diviſor, taken any 
number of times u ten, for the more 
eaſy and ſpeedy diviſion of a large ſum. 

TAR/RYING (prob. of tardare, Ital. or 
tacio, Brit.) loitering or lagging, abiding or 
continuing, 

. TARTAR. (tartarum, L. tertre, F.) a 
kind of ſalt, is expreſs'd ia ny writers 
by this character c 

. TARTAR Reit + 

(with Chymiſts) is cream or 3 of tartar; 
mixed with a fourth part of Crocus Merallo- 
rum; and this mixture boiled for eight or nine 
hours in a ſufficient quantity of water, in 


cloth, which having been gently evaporated 
| to the quantity of one half, and ſet to cool, 
will \ftrike into chryſtals. 

_ TARTAR ſfolutt: (with Chymiſts) a kind 


| of falt, prepared by boiling a pound of cream 


of tartar, and half a pound of fixed ſalt of 
tartar in three quarts of water, for the ſpace 
of half an bour, in an earthen d veſ- 
ſel, and ſtraining it when it is cold, and eva 


the ſalt will remain at the bottom. 
TARTAR Vitriolate (with Chymife) is 


king prepared by pouring ſpirit of vitriol on oi 
. || tartar per deliguium; and ws the efferveſ- 


cence or bubbling is over, by ſetting the glaſs- 

ſand, and drawing out the vapours with a 
q 2 heat, tilla very white fait remains at 
the bottom. 

TARTAREO US (tartareus, L.) of or 
pertaining to-tartar, i. s. deep place in hell; 
alſo helliſh, 

TARTA'ROUSNESS. (of tas tares, L. 
and refs) a tartareous quality. 


TAR'TARUM 2 (Tgra - of i mw" 
_TAR'TARUS 5 kg "Gr. to. trouble 
5 confound) becauſe 4 all ings are gr? 


* 


an earthen veſſel, and ſtrained thro' a woollen 


porating the moiſture; which when done, 
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F.) one of the five external ſenſes; alfo ſa . 


tongue (according to their various configura- 


another; and by tickling, or otherwiſe mov- 


brain, that is either pleaſant or unpleaſant, 


| pounded with both; but yet in the pippin the 
acid is one fimple taſte, and the ſweet ano- 


"as in Sal Prunelle. 


vapid, as in water, the whites of eggs, Sc. 


as in the root of black hellebore, Which, if | 


which is aftringent and bitter, as in the green 
and ſoft ſtones of grapes.” 2. Acerb, which 
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on one, Barter) having a certain portion of 
work appointed to be done. 
© TASICONY, a fort of white earth like 
ehalk, and is the only earth that endures the 
blaſt of the bellows, and heat of the fire, and 
IJ... apr agFole ; 
TASTE (of tafte, Teut. or tte of täter, 


vour, relim, which probably is effected by 
the ſalts that are in bodies, which affect the 


tions) as differently as they differ from one 


ing thoſe ſmall! nerve: lying in the Pagillæ of 
the tongue, communicate a ſenſation to the 


TASTES (by Dr. Grew) are diſtinguiſhed 
into fimple and compound. Rats 

Simple TAS TES, are ſingle modes of taſtes, 
altho* minged with others in the fame ; as 
for inſtance, the taſte of a pippin is aci- dulcis ; 
of Rhubarb, amaraſftringent, and therefore com- 


ther, as diſtinct as the bitter and aftringent, 
are in Rbubarb. | | | 
Simple TASTES, are bitter, feocet, four, 
ſalt, bot, as in a power Fe. and cold, 
| Aromatick | ſpicy] nau- 

ſeous; and ſome add to theſe r Taſtes, either 


or u1(Fuons, as in oils, fat, @c, or 
Hard TASTES are, 1, Penctrant, ſuch as 


work themſelves into the tongue without 


any pungency; as is experienced in the root 
and leaves of wild cucumber. 2. Stupefactent, 


chewed and kept ſome time upon the tongue, 
affects it with a numbneſs or paralyrick ſtu - 
por. Aftringent, as in galls, 4, Pungent, 
as in the ſpirit of Sal Armoniack, Aa 


Compounded PASTES are, 1. Auſtere, 


is.afiringent and acid, as in the juice of unripe 
grapes. 3. Acrid, which is pungent and 
hot. 4. Muriatick, which is ſalt and pun- 
gent, as in common falt. 5. Lixiuious, 
which is ſaltnefs joined with ſome pungency 
and heat, 6. Mitreus, which is ſaltneſs joined 
with pungeney and cold. There are alſo ſe- 


veral other compounded taſtes, but we want 


words to expreſs. them. 


TASTEI!rUL (of tate, F. and full) having | 
2 good or pleaſant taſte. ee. 
TASTE'FULNESS, reliſhableneſs, pala- 


F 


tableneſfſs. | 3 
TASTELESNESSs, inſipidneſs, unreliſh - 

ableneſs. E „ 
TA“TIANISTS, Hereticks of the ſecond 


TATE TEE 


af F 
TA 
* - 


* (orob. of zateran, Du.) 
_ TAT'TLING F prating, impertinent 
e ee e e e 
TAU (in Heraldry) called te 
St. Anthony's Croſs, becavſe 
St, Aztbony, the monk and 
hermit, is always painted with 
it upon his habit, It takes 
its name from the Greet letter — 
7, which it exactly reſembles. > 5 0 
Some are of opinion, it is an old hierogly - 
phick of ſecurity, and refer it to the charge 
given to the angel in Exetiel, not to kill 
them upon whom was the letter I Tau, 
Hebreto. ; Fa; 4 NE 
T Tau, Greek (I Htb.) a figure of the 
croſs of Chriſt, and in Hebrew is interpreted 
a fign or mark, of which it was ſpoken to 
the angel, which Zzekic] ſaw in ſpirit, 


c Go thy way, and ſet 2 mark IN) upon 


c are ſorry for all the abominations that are 
ce done therein. This mark was in order 
to their being preſerved in the midſt of them 
that were to be flain for their jdolatry, in the 
wrathful diſplea ſure of the Lord; And this 
letter Tau, Greek, was uſed by captains and 
heralds, and ſigned on their names, who 
remained alive after a battle; ſo that as the 
letter Tbeta O was uſed as the mark of 
death, ſo was T Tau, N of liſe. NM 
TAUNT'ING (prob. of fanſer, F. to 
check, rebuke, or ſcold at) ſpeaking re- 
proachfully, bitirgly, So. | 


the ſacrifice of a bull to Cybele, the mother of 
tee med himſelf regenerated and pure for ten- 


ty years to come. The manner of it was this; 
a bull, having his horns gilded, was ſlain in 


a pit, which was planked with planks bored 


full of holes, through which holes the blood 
of the bull ra] upon a man that lay under 
the planks, whe, all beſmearing himſef 
with blood and duft, was held purified 
' TAU'RUS (with A/rozomers) the ſecond 


on the 21 of April; it is repreſented on a 
celeſtial globe, by the figure of a bull 3 and 
its charaQteriftick with aſtrologers, Cc. is T. 
_ TAUTOLO!/GICALLY,, by way.of 
tyutology. i en bet 
TAUTOLO/GICALNESS, a tautologi- 
cal quality, or fulneſs of tautologie. 
"AUTOL'OGIST, (. TayrToAty ©, of 
TevTs Ni, Or.) one who ſays the Gwe 
things aver pd ger.. 
| To TAUTOL/OGIZE (ri aura Myt;r, 


century of Chriſtianity, who condemned 7 273 2 ; 5 * , oo, Mow +1 % 


Or. ) to ſay the. ame thing over and over. 


„ the foreheads of them that mourn, and 


fign of the rodiak, into which the ſun enters 


of trouble and confuſion, the paecs take, it I martiage, and forbad their diſei ths ab 
for Hell, or the place of torment for the | of n fleſh. Wo pu of 


wicked. 4 | | = 
'TASK'ED (of taſcu, Brit. to put a burden 


* 


TAUROBO'LIUM (among the Greciang 
the gods; by which he that wasconſecrated, ei- 


F 


dle buſineſs, they conſult him as an oracle. 
He keeps a book filled with the figures of | 
men, beaſts, circles ana triangles, and three 


* 5 1 * 
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' TAWIER (of rapian, Sax.) & drefſer of 


ather, a tanner. , 
747 | The 
ſuppoſes, of knots and ribboths b&ught at a 


fair, anciently held in the chapel of St. Andry 


or Etbelared, ridiculous or flaunting gaynefs. 

*:TAY-BOU. fin Tonguin, in the Indies to- 
wards: China) the name of one of the two 
great magicians, who. makes the people be- 
lere that he can forte! things to come, ſo 
that when they deſign to marry their children, 
wo buy any land, or undertake any confidera- 


ieces of braſs; with ſome characters on one 

de only; theſe he puts into three cups, 
and having ſhaken them, throws, them out 
upon the ground; and if the characters lie 
uppermoſt, he cries out, that the perſon will 
be the happieſt perſon in the world; but if 
on the contrary they lie undermoſt, it is ac- 


counted as a very bad omen. 


If one or two of the characters lie upper- 
moſt, then be conſults his book and tells 
what he thinks; he alfo pretends to know 
the cauſes of diſtempers, when they that 
conſult him are ſent to him by the Tay-Bau 
and pretends to call the ſouls of the dead out 
of their bodies to which they are trouble- 


ſome. ; 


TAY-PHOU-THONY (at Tonquin) the 


name of the other Magician, to whom they 
| have recevrſe in their fickneſs ; if he ſays the 


devilis the occafion of the diſtemper, then he 
orders them to ſacrifice, offering him a table 
well forniſhed with rice and meat ; which the 
Magician knows how to make uſe of: if af. 
ter this the ſick does not recover, all the 


friends and kindred of the ſick perſon, with 


ſeveral ſoldiers, ſurround the houſe, and diſ- 
charge their muſkets thrice to frighten the 


evil ſpirit away. 


The Magician makes the patient (eſpecial- 
ly if a ſeamen or fiſherman lies fick) ſome- 
times fooliſhly believe that he is troubled by 
the god of water, then he orders that tapeſ- 


the ſick man's houſe to the next river, to 


— 


Induce this dæmon to retire, and ſee him 


} IS of 


ſafe into his dominions again. 
he cauſe of theſe 


But the better to know t 


DRIN Ess (as Dr. Te. Henſb. | 


* 


4 


| 


tries be ſpread and huts built, and good tables 
Kept for three days, at certain diſtances from 


| 
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will, Abd if the perſon dies, after the M 


ician has enjoined the ghoſt to do no more 
rm, he ſends it aw. 7 
TAYL (in Heraldry) is commonly uſed 

for the tail of an bart ; but thoſe of other 


| creatures have peculiar and diftin&t names for 


them. Ep} $ 3 | 
TECHNICAL Words, terms of art. 
TECHNICAL Perſes, are ſuch as in» 
clude the ſubſtance or particular parts of an 
art of ſcience, or contain the rules and pre- 
cepts of them ; ſo digeſted, for the help of 


the memory. 


TECHNICALLY (of technicus, L. of 
r. ðũ M, Gr.) aſter the manner of tech- 
nology.. 2 SE 5 

TECH'INESS (prob. of touc ber, F. to 
touch, 5. d. touchineſs) captiouſneſs, aptneſs 
to be funded, frowardneſs, peeviſhnels. 

TECTON'/ICK Nature (natura tefonica, 
L. of rer, of T:xTora, Gr. the art of 
building) formative nature. | 

TEDIF'ERA DEA (i. e. the torch-bearing 
goddeſs) a name giyen to Ceres (the goddeſs of 
bread corn) by the poets, on account of her 
ſeeking her daughter Proſerpina with a torch ; 
and thence they ſacrificed to her in the night 
with torches burning, Some are of opinion, 
that by Ceres is meant the earth, and that by 
Proſerpina_is meant corn, which had like to 
have been buried in the dark bowels of the 
foil ; bur that in the night time, when the 
ſun is under ground, the blade of corn ſhoots 
out faſt, which is the meaning of Ceres's 
tonch that night, when ſhe found her 
daughter. 5 e 

TEDIOUS ( tedieux, F. tædium, L.) 
1. Weariſome by continuance, troubleſome, 
irkſome, 3 1 IB 

That I be not further fedions unto thee, 
hear us of thy clemency a few words. 

Ea BYE . . 


The one intenſe, the other fill remiſs, _ 


Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike. Mliton. 
Pity only on freſh objects lays, 5 
Zut with the tedious fight of woes decays. 
2. Weariſome by prolixi tr. 
They unto whom we ſhall ſeem tedious are 
in no wiſe injured by us, becauſe it is in their 
own hands to ſpare that labour which they 
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* diſtempers, this Magician ſends them very 


often to the Tay Boy, who anſwers, that are not willing ro endure. Hooker, b. 1. 


| 
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kin dun beer e the 3. Slow. 1 

1 ickneſs, and promiſes that he will uſe his Chier mattery to 4; 0 

4 "EW Make eee toll wrich 3 bavock fabled knights, 
by | _ himſelf, and make them paſs into his o | ö | e 
1 body (for they believe the tranſmigration of om aan 
FE | fouls) and when he catches that ghoſt that did TEDIOUSLY, in ſuch. a manner as to 
11 the miſchief, be ſhutz it up in à bottle of | weary. | MN wow ye rap 

| 1 water, until the perſon is cured : if the per- TEPDIOUSNESS. 1, Weariſomneſs by 
2 ſon recovers, the Magician brea ks the bottle, | continuance. VV 


2. Prolixity, length. | 


u ſets the ghoſt at Iiberty to go whither it | 


bb RCSL 


I will be brief. f 


nd tediouſne 
riſhes 


* 


n 5 the foul of Wee ee ; 
Sbateſp. Ham. 
TEEM FUL, full up to the top. 


1 


prob. of rule, Gr. to extend) childing, 
frequently pregnant, or bearing young; 
fruit ful. 


TEETH (zer, Sas.) either of man or 


beaſt. Bf 

TEG'UMENTS' of a human Body (in 
Anat.) are reckoned five, viz. the Epedermis 
or ſcarf ſkin, the Derma or true-ſkin, the 
Panniculoſus Adipoſus, the Membrana Carnoſa, 
and the common membrane of the muſcles. . 

TEINT (in Painting) an artificial or com- 

ound colour, or the ſeveral colours uſed in a 
icture, confidered as more or leſs high or 
bright, or deep or thin, or weakened, &c. 
to give the proper Relievo, or ſoftneſs, or 
diſtance, Ec. of ſeveral objects. 3 

TEIRS, the third part of a pipe, or a 
meaſare' of 42 gallons. bo ok 

TEKU!'PHZ (in the Jewiſb chronology) 
are the times wherein the ſun proceeds fro 
one cardinal point to the net. 

A TEL/ESCOPE, with a convex and con- 
cave lens, repreſents objects that are at a 
yaſt diſtance, diſtin& and erect, and mag- 
nifies them according to the proportion of the 
focal diſtance of the convex lens to the focal 
diſtance of the concave lens. 

A TELESCOPE, with two convex lenſes, 
repreſents objects that ate vaſtly diſtant, diſ- 
tint, but inverted, and magnifies thers ac- 
cording to the proportion of the focal diſtance 
of the exterior to the focal diſtance of the in- 
terior lens. | | 

Reflefling TELESCOPE, conſiſts of a 
large tube that is open at the end next to the 
object, aud cloſed at the other, where is 
placed a metalline Speculum, and having a 
flat oval Speculum near the open end, inclin- 
ed towards the upper part of the tube, where 
there is a little hole furniſhed with a ſmall, 
plain, convex eye-glaſs, 3 | 

er of or pertaining to a 
teleſcopts bg nm 5 0 1 

TEULER (of zellan, Sax. to tell) one 
who relates; alſo a teller of money. | 

TEL'LUS, the goddeſs of the earth. 
Tellus and Tellume were worſhipped one under 
the notion of the male, and the other of the 
female, L. She was uſually painted in a 
green mantle, FFV 

TEMER A'RIQUSNESS ( temeritas, L. 
temeritꝭ, O raſhneſs, unadviſedneſs. _ | 

TEMOINS (with Military Men) pieces of 
earth left ſtanding as marks or witneſſes in 
the foſſes of places the workmen are empty- 
ng, that they may know exactly how many 
eubical fathoms of earth have been carried 


9 5 in order to pay the workmen their due 


TR. 
or 1t | 


_ _—_— 


1 


TEEM ING (of zeam, Sax. an offspring, 


venue. Their governor in Eng 


| 


a 5 * 
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| TEM'PERAMENT (in Phyfict) the na- 
tural habitude and conftitution of the body 

of man, or the diſpoſition of the animal hu- 

mours. 

TEM'PERAMENT 2 (in Mufick) a tec- 
; | tifying or amends _ 
ing the falſe or imperfect concords, by tranſ- 
ferring to them part of the beauty of the 


TEM'/PERING 


perfect ones. 
TEMPER 


paſſions, Temperance is one of the four cardinal. 


virtues, and is by moraliſts ſaid to conſtitute 
honeſty, or decency and baſhfulneſs, The 
two ſpecies of it are Sobriety, which mode- 
rates our eating and drinking; and Chaſtity, 


which ſets bounds to the enjoyment of con- 
jugal love. Temperance hath allo its potential 
parts, as meekneſs, clemency, modeſty, _ 


TEMPERANCE (with Drvines) is defined. 
to be a virtue that conſiſts in an abſtinence. 


from ſenſual pleaſures, which renders the body 


tame and governable, and fo ſerviceable to the 
ſoul, and alſo chearful in the exerciſe of re- 
ligion 3 which ſets the mind of man free 
from the captivity of ſenſe, and eftabliſhes its 
dominion over the brutiſh part, ſo that the 
man lives by faith, and not by ſenſe, and is 
diſengaged from the waxld, and the allurements 
of it. 

TEM/PERATENESS ( temperantia, L. 
temperature, F.) moderation, abſtemiouſneſs 


in eating and drinking, Cc. the reſtraint of 


our affections or paſſions, 


To TEM'PEST, to be flormy. Mien. 


A TEM'PLAR (templier,” F.) a ſtudent 
in the Temple. . | 
TEMPLARS or Knights Templars, ſaid to 
have been inſtituted in the year 1113, by Hugs 


of Rayennes, and confirmed by pope Eugenias. 


Their habit was a white cloak or upper gar- 
ment, with a red croſs on the back, and a 
ſword girt about them ; and thence they were 
by the common people called Croſi- Bacli, or 
crouched backs. Theſe knights at firſt dwele 
in part of the building that belonged to the 
temple in Jeruſalem, not far Ho he ſepul- 
chre of our Saviour, where they charitably 
entertained ftrangers and pilgrims, and in 
their axmour led them through the holy land, 
to view ſuch things as were to be ſeen there, 
defending them from the infidels.  - Theſe 
knights had in all provinces of Europe their 
ſubordinate governors, in which they poſſeſ- 
ſed no leſs than 16000 oo a vaſt re- 
and was ſtiled 
maſter of the Temple; and was ſummoned ta 


| parliament ; and the temple in Fleet-ftreer, 


now the houſe of our law-ftudents in Londen, 
being their houſe, the miniſter of the Temple 
church fill bears the title of maſter of the 
Temple. This order continued for about the 
ſpace of two hundred years; but at length, 
being both rich and powerful, and alſo grown 


vicious, the whole order was aboliſhed by Pope 


 Clment 


ANCE (temperantia, I.) mo- 
deration, a reſtraining of our affections and 


. D o 


rl (remplur;, L. ſome derive it of 


. F ah 
” 1 
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een V, ia the year 1309, a3, allo by the 
council of Vienna in 1312, and their poſſeſ- 


tions were given to the knights of St. John 


of Feruſatem, whoſe manſion was near Smith- 


Feld (now vulgarly called St. Jones's) and 


other religious orders. The crimes objeted 


_ egainſt them were firſt, their revo.ting from 


their profeſſed obedience to the Patriarch- of 

;ſatem, who was their vifiter. Secondly, 
their unſpeakable pride. Thirdly, their fins 
vemplands, or contemplando, 3 3 
Varro of tuendo, defending, Mart. of Tiara, 
. dividing or ſeparating, Scal. of Tiur®-, 
5. d. a place ſeparated from others on account 
of religion; but others derive it of Sit, 
Juftice, or the goddeſs of juſtice) a church or 
cathedral for the performance of divine ſervice. 
The temples that the heathens built to their 
gods were very ſtately ; for princes and na- 
tions employed their riches and ingenious in - 
wentions of architecture in building them, 
Tn their temples there were generally three 
altars ; the fi ſt at the entry, where the vic- 


tims were offered and burnt ; the ſecond in 


the middle; and the third at the end, within 
an encloſure. Upon the two laſt, only per- 
fumes. and ſweet ſcents were burnt; and there 
the people eat in their feſtivals to their gods. 


In the infancy of the world, neither the | 


true worſhippers of Gcd, nor the idolatrous 
Heathens had any temples, but performed 


their religious ceremonies ſome on the tops | 


-of hills and mountains, and others on large 


| plains ; but afterwards choſe retired places; 


many of them celebrating their myfterious 
rites in weods, and afterwards in walled places, 
offering up their prayers and facrifices ; but 
left the tops of them open, that they might 
have a clear view of the Heavens, and did 
not for ſome time uſe covered buildings. 

As to the places where the heathen tem- 


. ples were built, they were different according 
to their different deities. PO ee 
The temples of tutelar gods or towns were | 


built on heights, if there were any, the bet - 
ter to protect and defend them on all fides ; 
the gods who preſided over virtuess peace. and 
arts, had their places in the beſt parts of the 
city, to be nigher at hand, to inſpire men 
with noble thoughts and inclinations for the 
good of the publick. As for thoſe who. pre- 
fided over pleaſures, as Venus; war, as Mars 
and Bellona; over fire, as Vulcan; their tem- 
ples were built out of their towns, to inti- 


mate, that they were either hurtful to men, 


er at leaſt to denote, that they were not to 


Accuſtom themſelves to their uſe.' . © 


Neptun s temples were generally upon the 
fea coaſts, and thoſe of AÆAſculapius, and the 
other deities who prefided over phyſick, in the 
molt temperate part of the city, and where 
#here was the beſt air, that all together might 
contribute to the recovery of the fick lent | 


thither. Nor muſt it be forgotten that eack 
temple had, its particular god or gods, and ns 
other gods but ſuch as temples were conſe. 
crated to, could be. worſhipped in them. 
TEMPLERS, a ſect of Chriſtian Here - 
ticks, who lived in Jeruſalem in the year 1030, 
after Philip Avg ut, they being 55 denomi- 
nated becauſe t 7 frequented the temple very 
much: they had an image made by exquiſite 
art, covered with a man's ſkin, and having 
two ſhining carbuncles inftead of eyes: to this 
idol they ſacrificed the bodies of the dead re- 
duced to. aſhes, and gave them to be drank 
by others, to render them more ſtrong and 
conſtant ; thoſe who were born to a templer, 
wedded to a maid, they roaſted after death, 
and anointed the image with the droppings, 
as an evidence of their great zeal z ſome ſup- 
poſe theſe to have been the ſame with the 
knights Templars; but others oppoſe it. 
Tetrafizcle TEMPLES, ſuch as had four 
.columns in front, and as many behind, 
' _ Amphiprofiyle: TEMPLES, ſuch as had 
columns before and behind, which alſo were 
.tetraſiyle. 
Profile TEMPLES, were ſuch as had 
columns only on the foreſide. 5 
Dijtere TEMPLES, ſuch as had eight 
rows of columns around, or were Oxaſiyle, 
or had eight columns in front. 
'  Periptere TEMPLES, ſuch as had four 
rows of inſulated columns around, and were 
: Hexaſiyle, i. e. as had fix columns in front. 
The temples of Stbiopia, are reported to 
be all hewn out of a firm rock, proportiona- 
ble in their parts, with gates and windows, 
and to have been all perfected in 24 years. 
- TEMPLES, certain jewe's, which great 
ladies anciently wore cn their temples and 
foreheads, and faſtened to their hair with bod- 
kins, | wx” 3 
| TEM'PORALNESS (of temporalis, I. 
temporel, F.) a ſecular quality; alſo tempo- 
rarineſs, or the being for a time. 5 
TEMPORANEOUSNESS 2 (of benpe- 
TEM'PORARINESS rarius, L. 
temporaneus, F. and nepre, Sax.) a temporal 
uality, or the lafting only for a time. 
" TEMPITER (tertater, L. tentateur, F.) 
one who allures or entices, the devil. 
TEMP'TINGNESS (of ,zentans, L. and 
ner; . Sax. terminat-) alluringneſs, charm- 
PPP 
TE MULENTN ESS (temulentia, L.) 
„%%% “3 
[1 TEN (zien or zyn, Sex.) the number 10 
in figures, is compoſed of the firſt figure and 
(o) a cypher. It conjoins the virtue of 2 
numbers, which it holds as it were, bound 
in itſelf, either ſimple, or by multiplication 3 
ſecondly, as among geometricians, a lines 
the joining in one of divers pricks or points, 
ſo the 10 makes the line of numbers, neither 
can there be ary going farther, We me) 


| add 1 to 9, and 2 10 8, and by multiplication 


them, made to him upon marriage between 


q 


A 


f the king in right of his crown, 
W TENANT by the courteſy of England, a 


him and his wife. b 
TENANT. in Mortgage, is a tenant that 
holds by means of mortgage. : 


by any manner of ſervice, _ 

TENANT per Statute- Merchant, a tenant 
that holds lands by virtue of..4heir being for - 
feited to him by Statute Merchant, 

TENANT at Vill, a. tenant who holds 
at the will of the lord, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the manor. y „ 

Sale TENANT, a tenant who has no athes 
joined with him. 

Joint TENANTS, are tenants that have 


an equal right in lands or tene mente, by vir- | L 


tue of one title, | | 
TENANTS in commen, are ſuch as have 
equal right, but held by divers titles. 
TEN'ANTABLENESS (of tenens, L. 
holding, or renant, F. able and neſs) capable - 
neſs or fitneſs to be held, poſſeſſed, or inha- 
bited by a tenant. 


TENDER-HEARTED (of tendreſſe,. F. 


and heont, Sax.) of a tender, commilerating 

ad kind diſpoſixion, Ye: 
TEN/DERLING (of tendrefſe, F.) one 

(hat is or bas been tenderly brought, up. 


TENDERNESS (rendreſſs, F.) 1. The 
tate of being tender z ſuſceptibility of im- 
preſſions. ; ; 11858 
. The difference of the muſcular fleſh- de- 
nds upon the hardneſs, renderneſs, moiſture, 
or drineſs of the fibres. Arbutbnot. . 

2. State of being. eaſily hurt, ſoreneſs, - 

A quickneſs and tenderneſs of fight could 
dot endure bright ſun-ſhine. Locke, 

Any zealous for his country, out con- 
ger that rendeyweſs and delicacy which may 
wake him afraid of being ſpoken ill of. 


1 n 
f being 


£4 * 
＋ E. ; 


To be ſuſpected of more tender 
Than doth become a man. I's 
Sbaleſpeam 


Well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe 
To your kindred. N . 
„ Sbaleſpear a Richard III. 
With what a graceful tender neſi he loves! 
And breathes the ſofteſt, the-fagcereſt vows þ 


4+ Scrupulouſneſsz caution... 
True tenderneſs of conſcience is nothing elſa 


| 


; 


| but an awful and exaRt' ſenſe of the rule 


which ſhould direct it; and while it ſteera 
by this compaſs, and is ſenſible of every de- 
elination from it, ſo long it is properly tender. 


South, | J 
TENDINO'SE (of tendo, L. rondon, F.) 
TEN DINO US { full of tendons. - 2 


ATEN DRIL (with Boranfts) is a claiper, 
or that little curling part of plants, by ha 
they climbing, take hold of any prop fon 


TENZ'/BRES { ſervice uſed on #eaneſday, 
| Thurſday and Friday before Eaſter, in repre= 
ſentation of Chriſt's agony in the garden. 
The manner is thus: there are fifteen amps 
or candles lighted, which is juft the number 
of pſalms or canticles that are in the offices. 
Theſe being lighted on a triangular ſconce, 


| at the end of every pſalm that the prieſt re- 


peats, one of the candles is put out, till at 
the end the congregation is left in darkneſs, 


TENEBROSE (venebroſus, L. tenebreus, 
F.) dark, gloomy. 

TENMENTALE 7 (in Ancient Cuſtoms} 
 TEMA'NTALE the number cf ten 
men, which in the days of our Eng/iſb Saus 
anceſtors, was alſo called a Decennary, and 
ten decennaries made what we call an hun» 


dred. | : 
TE'NENT (in Heraldry) a term uſed for 
ſomething that ſuſtains or holds up the ſtield 
or coat-armour,. and is generally ſynonimous 
with. the ſupporter. : 
 TENES'MUS (of tenere, L., to hold, v2 
veou;, of rt. Gr. to ſtreteh out) a con- 
tinual defire of going to fol. 
TENET (g. ertum, 'a thing held, of er- 
net, L. 7. e. he holdeth) an opinion or doc- 
trine profeſſedly held by ſome divine philoſo— 
pher, & c. : 1 f 0 5 1 - 


22. . "what is common'y in England 
EE called tawny, and fame call it 
5 bruſk: the colour is made of 
ö reed and yellow mixed” together, 
— . and is expreſſed in engraving by 
lines diagonal, from the finifter chef and tra- 
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is 
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their — 0 | 
TENANT. in Service, a tenant that holde“ TENE'BRZE ) (in the Renan church) a, 


 TENNE (in Heraldry) is. 


veuſe, In blazoning by celeſtial things, is 


"ball 


- 


five 


.  TENITATIVE (of tentare, L. to try) of 
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- bs called the dragor?s ead;,qnd by preciove j 


Kones, the hyacinth. See the figure. + 
TEN'NIS (4+ d. tent). 4 ſort of play 15 


TENON 2 (an tenen, F.) the ſquare 
TENS end of a piece of timber, 
S$miniſhed by one third part of its thickneſs, 
fitted into the hole of another piece called a 
mortoiſe. 

3 TEN'OR (tenor, 


L. tener, F.) manner, 
oftate, circumſtance, order, ſeries. . 
'TENSES (of tens, F. or tempus, L.) ten- 
ſes are times of action, and they are three, 
Pat, Preſent, and Future, tho Grammarians | 
make five. The Paſt may be divided, as the 
+ Latin do, into In perfect, a8, 1 did love, and 
the Prererperfett, as, I have loved. The 
French go farther, and divide the Paſi into 
rts, as the Preterit Imperfait, the Pre- 
terit Indifine, Preterit Parfait, Pretertt pluſque 
parfait, and Preterit Judefin compoſe 3 che 
"French alſo make two Future Tenſes, as: the 
Simple, Future and the Compound Future. In 
the Optative Mood the French add one Tenſe, 
and make it conſiſt of three ſimple and three. 
compos'd : but-it were to be wiſh'd, for the 
fake. of learners, that there were fewer tenſes 
as well as "moods, or elſe that they were 
more certain ; for we frequently meet with 
one tenſe made uſe of for another, and moſt 
languages make uſe of the Preſent for the 
Future Tenſe. 1 Ten | 
TENSIUBLE (tenſcbilis, L.) that may be 


extended. | | 
TENS'IBLENESS, capableneſs of being 

extended, | lt 

TENSUVE (tenfions, L.) belanging to ex- 


*» 


er pertaining to an eſſay or trial. 
N Nee ee re ee 
whereby perſons try their ſtrength or found an 
affair, Oc. to ſee whether or no it will 


. TENT/ATIVE ( in French Iniverſit.) 
the firſt theſis or art that a ſtudent in the the- 
ology ſchool holds to ſhow his capacity, to ob- 
min the degree of batchelo r. 

- TENTH (of zien, Sax, 10.) 
.TENTHLY, in the tenth place or order. 
 TEPHROMANCY (Ti$;oparriia, of | 
ria, aſhes, and warria, Gr. divination) di- 
nation by aſhes, which was performed in the 
following manner: | they wrote the things 
they had a mind to be refoly'd about in aſhes, 
upon a plank or any ſuch thing; and this 
they expos d to the open air, where it was to 
continue for ſome time; and thoſe letters 
that remained whole, and were no way de- 
faced by the wind or other accidents, where 
thought to contain in them a ſolution of the. 
gueſtion. _ „„ 
2 „ (tepiditas, L.] luke warm- 
Aels. ; 3 * 5 


— *> 


* 
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_ TER/APHIM SD Heb; ) fone 
have imaygin'd that the teraphims mentioned 
Judges xvii. 5. were the houſhold gods 
of the Heathensz but this does not agree 
with what is. ſaid in the ſame place, where 
mention is made of 'a graven image and a 
molten image, which were the houſhold gods, 


Others rather think they were Taliſmanical 


repreſentations, to engage ſome evil ſpirit to 


| anſwerjin them the demands of their worſhip- 


pers, and give oracles. Hias Levitas relates, 
that they were made in the manner follow. 
ing, vid. that they killed ſome man, who 
was a firſt born ſon, and pulled off his head, 
embalmed it, and ſet it on a plate of gold, 
and engraved on it the name of the ſpirit that 
they invocated for anſwers to their queſtions, 
and placed it in a hole or place in the wall, 
made on purpoſe for it; and having lighted 
lamps, Fc. round it, fell down before it and 
worſhipped it. e OO ee 3 
- TERATOL!'OGY (of vir, wonderful 
things, and atyw, Gr.) is when bold writers, 
fond of the ſublime, intermix ſomething 
great and prodigious in every thing they 
write, whether there be foundation for it in 
reaſon or not, and this is what is call'd 
bombaſt. e 

TERGEMINOUS (rergeminns, L.) three 
double. 5 85 . 


| "TERM (in Grammar) a particular word, 


action, or expreſſion in a language. 
Military TERM (among the ancient 
Greeks) the heads of certain deities, placed on 
ſquare land-marks of ftone, Ce. to mark 
the ſeveral Cradia, &. in the roads. 
TERM (in ArchiteFure) a k ind of ſtatue or 
column, adorned at the top with the figure of 
a man's, woman's or ſatyr's bead, as a ca- 
pital, and the lower part ending, as a ſheath 
or ſcabbard. oh NS. 3 
TERM (in Geometry) is ſometimes uſed for 
a point, and ſometimes a line, &c. a, line is 
8 of a ſuperficies, and a ſuperſicies of 4 


literal and popular meaning, which they either 
have or may have in common language, beat 
a further and peculiar meaning in fome art ot 
eien © a 
TE'RMAGANTNESS {probably of tr 
magnitude, i. e. three times magnitude) 2 
termagant-difpoſition, the ranting, hectoring, 
robuſt temper or behaviour of a maſculine 
woman. 3 "Re 
TER'/MINABLE (terminabibs, L.) that 
may be ended. hank | 
TERMINA'LIA (among the Romani) a 
feaſt bf land-marks, in honour of Terminus, 
the deity of bounds, for adjuſting and diſtin- 
guiſhing the limits of fields and every mans 
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eſtate. 5 Ss 
"*TER'MINISTS, a {e& or branch of th 
v R 6. 
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Colvinifty.mhohold:five particular tenets, as 
to the term or time of grace. THE 

.  TER/MINUS (among the Romant) the 
god of boundsand limits. The people of Rome 
were commanded to ſet ſtones on the [confines 
of their ground; which were called Termina- 
ha; and upon them they offered to Fupiter 
every year; and if any one was ſo preſump» 
tuous as. to remove them, his head was to 
make .ſatisfaQtion to Jupiter, to whom they 
were conſecrated ; theſe ſtones were every 
year - crowned”) with flowers, and milk was 
poured upon them to the god Terminus..”. 


terms of ilag;returne- 
ATERNION (terns, L.) a ternion, or 
number of three. 2 
TERPSI!CHORE- (riebixogn, of THexic> 
delectation, and yopriay a dance, Gr.) one of 
the nine muſes, to whom is attributed the 
invention of dancing. and balls. The ancients 
uſed to repreſent her in painting, &c. with a 
chearful countenance, and playing upon ſome 
inſtrument 3 having her head adorned with a 
coronet of feathers of divers colours, but 
chiefly green, in token of che victory the 
mules obtain d over the ſyrens, Ca. by fing- 


ag E tYÞ x 1 l : 
' TERRA'CEQUS:(terraceus,” L.) of or be- 
longing to the earth. 1 „% gy 233. F100 


\  TERRAPINE-(in Virginia) a tortoiſe or, 


turtle, | | * ; 

TERRA Sami, a white, ſtiff, tough 
earth, brought from the iſland Samos," I. 
TERRA: a terra, Gallies and other veſſels 


are ſaid. to go terra a terra, when they never 


— 


go far from the coaſt, . r 
_ TERRAIGNOL!* (with Horſemen) is a 
horſe who cleaves to the ground, that can't 
be made. light upon the hand, that can't be 
put upon bis hunches, that raiſes his fore - 
quarters wich difficulty, that is charged with 
ſhoulders 3 and in general, one whoſe: mo- 
tions are all ſhort, and too near the ground. 
TERRAIN“ (with Horſemen) is the ma- 


- 
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f Ny . TERRES'TRIALNESS lof terrefiris, 5 
TERML V, every term, as often as the 


— 


} occupied,” this oocopier is called the 7:76 
{ Tenant, F. ; T 
| - TNRER 2 lof terra, L. land) a book 
I TERIRIER 5 ox roll wherein the ſeveral 
lands, either of a private perſon, or of à town 
college, or church, Qt. are deſeribed; and 
this ought to contain the number of actes, 
the ſite, boundaries, tenants names, c. 
TERRES'"TRIAL Zine (in Perſpet?:) is a 
right line, in which the geometrical” plate 
and thatof the picture or draught interſech 
one another; ... 1 de 
terrefire, F. and neſs); eatthineſs, the being 
earthly, or pertaining to the earths; 
_TERRIC'OLIST* (terricola, L.) one who 
inhabits or dwells upon the earthy + 
| TER/IER_ 2 (Ancient Cuſtoms) a, collees 
TER AR F tion of acknowledgements 
of vaſſals or tenants of a lordſhip, containing 
the Tents, ſervices, &c. they owe to their 
lord, and ſerving as a title or claim for de- 
manding and executing the payments thereof. 
TER'RIER (with Hunters). the lodge or 
hole which faxes, . badgers, rabbits, &c. dig 
for themſelves under ground, to ſave.thert= 


| ſelves from the hunters ; and hence Terrier, 


a little hound, who hynts thoſe animals, who 
creeps into the ground like a ferret, and 
| either affrights and bites them, or drags them 
out at the holes, Io an cer eta 
TERRIF'ICK (terrificur, L..) terrifying, 
: cauſing teiror or fear. 2 „ 
TERRVGENOUS (terripena, L.) born, 
bred, or ingender'd of the earth, oP 
TERRIL'OQUY (of terriloquas, L.) the 
ſpeaking of, terrible or dreadiul things. 
; TES'SELATED (ze/:l/atus, L.) chequered 
with inlaid pieces of wood, ſtone, or any 
other thing, as a pavemept of Meſaic work, 
made of curious ſmall, ſquaſe marbles, bricks 
or tiles, called Te/*/7z, from the form of dice 
TEST, a furnance for melting iron, a ſort 
of copper for refining-filver,, c. 

TES TA d Neve“ (fo calle 


nage ground upon which the horſe-makes his + ſaid' to have been compiled by Holland Nevil, 


* 


pitt to trend r e 77 4 ak 
TER/RACE: (in Architect.) the roof of a 
houſe t hat is flat, and whereon one may walk; 


an itinerant juſtice in the time of king Henry 
III.) an authentick record Kept in the king's 
remembrancer's office in the exchequer, con- 


alſo the covering of a building which is in] taining an account of all lands held in grand 


platform; alſo a balcony with projectures. 

IERREINE (terrenum, L.. ) the earth, the 
tarthly habitation, Milton. eee 
| TERREWS/BVEBSC FT6r, L.) earthi- 
dels. „ e ns ef a KEW, Al 
TER'EE plais (in Fortification) is a plat- 
form or horizontal ſurface of the rampart 
lying level, only with a little ſlope on the 


| Outlide for the recoil of the canon. It is ter- 


minated by the parapet on that fide toward 
the field; and by the inner Talus on the other, 
toward the body of | the place, © i 
TERIRE-Tenant, a tenant that holds land; 
as when « lord of a manor has a frecholder, 
wle lets out his freehold to another to be 


F o 


or petty ſergeanty, with fees and eſcheats to 
the king. Pee Sag Pon rea © wi 

TESTAMENT Nuncupative,” a laſt will 
made by word of mouth before ſufficient wit- 
e 5 OE . 
TE STATION, a bearing witneſs, a teſti- 
fying, proving, witneſſing, or evidencing, L. 
TES'TE, a werd commonly ſubſcribed in 
the laſt part of every writ, Where the date 
begins thus; teſe me A i. e. witneſs myſelf, 


LA 


of the chief judge of the court, out of which 
it iſſues, as tete Petro King Equite, &c. 
} 


INTDICVLATIO Reot (with Petar. 
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d, becauſe tis 


if it be an original whit in the king's name; 
{ but if it be a judicial writ, it bears the name 
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36 2 kind of tuberous rovt, for it conſiſts of 


F pair of teſticles, as in 


me ſpecies of Orchis. 
""TESTIFICATTOR, he that teſtifies, ; #6 


To TESTIFY . (:eftificory L.) to witneſs, | 


5 ove, to give evidence. 
| Jefus needed not that any ſhould teſtify of 
man; for he knew WRONG in man. 


Fobn ii. 115 
One witneſs ſhall not tefti 


againſt any, to 
cauſe him to die. umb. xxxv. 30. 


Heaven and earth ſhall reftify for us, that 


you r. us to death e gene Fe 15 
: PT \g = Mac. us 47 · 
Th? event was dire, 5 
As this ce teflifies. - 
pl 9p Milk. Par, Loft. 54 1. 


70 TESTIFY. To witneſs, to give evi- 
dence of any point. 

We ſpeak that we do know, and ?ef:fy 
that we have ſeen : and you receive not our 
witneſs, e in. 11. 
- TESTIFY, fretſully⸗ pee ly, 1 

TESTIMONY (teftimonium, L.) 1. E 
dence given, proof. 

The proof of every thing muſt be by the 


5 reflimory of ſuch as the parties produce, 


Spenſers 
1 bud not anſwer it to the world, if I gave 
not your lordſhip my Te eftimony of being the 
beft Ruſban a. N | 
2. Public k evidences, 8 =P 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd, 
An ark, and in the ark his tefimony 3 
The records of his covenant. Milton, 
3. Open atteſtation, profeflion. 
Thou, for the feftimony of truth, haſt born 
Univerſal reproach, Milton. 
TEST ONS (fo called from their having 
an head or 7%, or Tete, F. 
whence they are by us called Te eftors or Tefters, 
They were either coined here or in France, 


in the time of. Henry VIII. and went in 


France for eighteen-pence ; and probably they 
went for the ſame. here. 
braſs, covered with ſil ver. They went in 

?ngland in the time of Henry VIII. for twelve 
pence, and ſunk in Edward VI's time to 


nine-pence, and afterwards to ſix · pence, and 


Kill retain the name of Teer. 

TESTUDINA TED (reftudinarus, L. ) 
vaulted, - made like the ſhell of | a tortoiſe, 
bowing Uke a vault. 


TEST U DO (with Poers) a lyre, becauſe. 


it is ſaid to have been made by Mercury, its 
inventor, of the back or hollow ſhell of the 
| ſea-tortoile. 
TESTUDO, - ' tortoiſe ; allo. a vaulted 
roof, E. 


They were made of 


| water feeds and nouriſhes all thi 


F. upon them) ? 


' TESTUDO (with the Ancients) a kind of 


cover or ſæreen made by the ſoldiers backlers, 
held over their heads, they being in cloſe order, 
TETANIICE 3 = of aro 


l : 


95 3 a elk EP, neck, or cramp | 
ag ene it ſo gif” that it canner 


To 'TETHER „ Hawks , g. ) to 


Us bim ſo in à paſture," that he may eat all 
ther. 
| TE'THYS (of es, Or. a nurſes becauſe 
ngs) according 
to the poets, the daughter of Cælui and Veſta, 
the ſiſter of Saturn, the wife of Neptune, and 
| goddeſs of the ſea, 
\TETRACTYS (in Aue. ce.) a paint, 
a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid. 
| TETRADITES, 2 name given to ſeveral 
ſects of Hereticks, on account" of the reſpe& 
they bore to-the Terzde, or number oor, 
TE/TRAEDRON (- 
Teaideor,' Gr.) one of the five 
regular bodies contained under 
four equal and-equilateral-tri-'. -/ 
angles, which being folded up, / 
will each of them a e 0 
the Tatraedron. 
 TE/TRAGON (in Abl.] an n aſpect of 
two planets with regard to — earth, when 
they . each ae Word par 
of the circle or go degrees 


' TETRAGONT'AS (with - ron.) a comet, 
the head of hich is of a dtangular form, 
and its tail or train E. thi che, and uniform, 
and not much different m che meter cal- 
led Trabs. 


' TETRAGONIS!TICAL- Calculus, is the 


| fame with the ſummatory or differential Cal. 


culus — on, or tap roam Or arithmetick, 
1. 4. art o finding van 
from the flux ion. pe A” * 
_» TETRAPENTE/ZE'TERIS / (rereamy- 
years, and the beginning of the fifth. 

TE RAPET ALOUS Flower (with Fo- 
canli) is one that conſiſis but of four fingle 
coloured leaves, called Petala, ſet round the 
Sty/us. to compoſe the flower. 
divides. them into, 1. Such as bade an uni- 
form, tetra flowery and their ſeed- 


veſſels a little oblongiſh, which he therefore 


calls Siligueſe. 2. Such as have their ſeed- 
caſe or veſſel ſhorter, which he ca lle Capſu- 
"late and Siliculoſe. 3. Such as have a kind 


of or ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, 7. e. a 


one __—_ divided into four 
3 
TETRAPETALOIDES- (with. Boran: ifts) 


is when the flower is deeply cut into four 


parts, as the flowers of Rallies, Speedævell, 
&. 

TETRAPHYLILOUS. r ©-, of 
Terpe, | four, and gu, { leaf, Por.) con- 
fiſting of four leaves. 


four fold) a bible diſpoſed dy Origen under 


four columns, with each a different Greet 


e vix. that of rn that of On- 


round him the length of the line, but no Er. 


Aman Gr.) an olympiad, the ſpace of four [ 


And Mr. Ray 


TEFTRAP'LA (of rrręa h, Or. 7. e.. 


mac bat, 9 


wy 


2 2 of the Septagint, 2nd thit of 
the 3 hs 

..TETRAP!T OTE {Coranrguneener, f Br. A 
. ae ving no more has four 


"TETRAP YRENO us (with — 
b s four ſeeds or kernels, as Agrifo- | 
lium, Holly, „ 

TETRARCHAT E 0 retrarchias, L. T8 
rag a, Gr.) the four th part of 2 „ 
under the ſame government. 

TETRASPER'MOS (with Botanifts) 


ben four ſeeds,. as Borage,” Sage, Reſemary, 


*"TBT/TER-BERRIES, the derries of the 

white briony. 

"TEUT!ATES,. a name by which the an- 
cient Gauts worſhipped Mercury, to whom 
they ſacrificed, human victims ; the Druids 
either burning, piereing them with arrows, or 
ſtrangling them in the middle of their tem- 


les. 
4 TEUTONICK Lot Teutones,/ as. ſome 
think of Tuiſco, the ſon of Mercury) belongs, 
ing to the ara an ancient” people of 
Germany, now. e led Duytiſ or Dutch peo- 
ple; as 1 Teutonick language. 

TEUTON'ICK. Order, an order of knights 
inſtituted in the year 1190, by Henry, King 
of Feruſalem, and other princes, in favour” 
of the Ger man. Their inſtitution was under 
the walls of Acon or Prolemats in the Holy 
land, and confirmed in à church dedicated 2 
the Virgin Mary, whence they were called 
Merian knights.” The order is now little 
known, though there is ſtill a great maſter 
of it kept 

'TEUTON NES (called of Teuto' or Tuiſco, 
teir god, whom they eſteemed to have been 
in that land, and of the earth) a people of 
Germany, called Almains, Aventinus will 
have this Tui ſab to be the ſon of Noah, who 
bla hey Fa b his father into a. ng 135 ee 

e 


» te OT 


7 Xr, an "in orginal diſcourſe exclufve of 

d- ay note or ation. 5 

re. TEXT Book (in Univerfities) i is 4 claffek 

4. author written very wide by the ſtudents, to 

* zive room for an interpretation dictated by 

nd the maſter, Ce. to be pee in the in- 

fg, terlines, 

ur TEXTRUNE: (cextrime, L. ) pertaining to 
Weavers or weavin 

fs TEXTURE (in P n the arran 

a Ir coheſion wht a Phy x) the — 

ell, threads, interwoven or entangled among each 

s ther, as in cloths, ſtuffo, the webs. of _ | 

F Nita AN laſſiarct 

"Ne ALASSI | BY (tha gy * 

r f 5 Jakagelaę exia, of Sanarga, the ſea, and 

, 7 a mo Gr.) the Les eg or the 

der ce of the admiral, 

reck | THALIA (Sala, of vg r. 

m- green ox flouriſh) one the whe muſes, 


whom che poets aſcribe the invention of 
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. 
Fe anos —— huſbandry. Thalia. was E 
preſented in painting, &c. with a ſmili 
counte nance, having on her head a — 
of ivy, in à carnation, embroidered with 
filver twiſt, and golden ſpangles, hold» 
ing in her left hand a vizard. The ivy in- 
timated that ſhe was miſtreſs of comic poetry, 
 . THALY'SIA (of rd SNN, Gr.) fei- 
tivals among the Athenians, on which they 
offered ſacrifices that cheir fruits might have 


a prof] perous growth. ; Dp 
THAM'MUZ ( ODT as ſome ay, from. 


D E.. to die; or, as others will have 
it, from an Egyptian word that ſignifies to 
diſappear. This deity is ſpoken of in the 
Sth of Exekiel, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
Adonis of the Greeks, whom the poets repre - 
ſent as the favourite oſ Venus, ſo that when 
Mars went about to kill-bim, ſhe paſs'd with' 
ſuch haſte over ſome reeds that ftood in her 
way, that ſhe” wounded her feet, and the 
drops of blood, falling upon ſome white roſes, 
turned them red. This Adonis is ſaid to 
have been killed by a boar, at which Venut 
was very much afflicted, and therefore inter- 
ceded with Proſerpine to ſend him back a- 
gain; but Proſerpine was ſo enamoured with 
him, that the only granted that be might 
viſit Venus one part of the year, and be withe 
her the other. The Pagans, in the month 
of June, uſed to lament his death, and the 
women uſed to carry a dead body to the ground, 
and lamented, to perpetuate the memory 
his death. Some relate the ſtory of Tbam 
mum in another manner, and tell vs, that he 
was a prieſt, who having been ' wrongfully: - 
put to death by a king of Babylon, the king, 
being tormented by remorſe of conſcience, la- 
boured to make ſatisfaction to him for the: 
injury, and-cauſed many fabulous ſtories to be 
related of him, that the people might be per- 
ſuaded that he was admitted among the gods, 
and commanded that every year there ſhould. 
be an univerſal mourning for him. 
THANKSGIV'ING (of zhancap and 
pan, Sax.) the giving of thanks. 
THANK LESS 3 Sax.) nde. 
ſerving of thanks; alſo ungrateful. 
THANK'LESNESS ( zbaacleapne: re. 
.| Sax.) an unthankful temper, ungratefu 
THARGE'LIA, Athenian feſtivals — — 
ved in bonour of Apolio and Diana. In this 
feftival the firſt fruits of the earth were offered 
up, as an earneſt of her fertility, arg repeal 
in a pot called Thargelos 
A THATCHER (of zhacian, Sax.) ons- 
who 12 s houſes or barns with thategd 
THAUMATURGUs (Savpdlegyed, Gr.) 
a wroker of miracles, a title which the Re- 
man Catholicks give to ſeveral of their ſaints. 


 THAUMATUR/GY (of Sauna, a won- 


der, and aulxgyio, 1 myſelf work, Gr.) any 
art that does, or ſeems to do wonders; or, aa 
it is defined by Dr. 3 a mathematical 
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night time, a! though the doors were EY 


month) to his ſeat of pleaſure at Tuſculum, 


© part of the people of Rome. 


being in his rank and order, by the meeting 


for $5000 perſors, ſo that the vacant places 


Srv 2d mr. mm . ys 05 


| "KS © 
Keience, which gives certain ; rules for the mak - 


ing of ſtrange works to be perceived by the 
ſenſe, yet to be greatly wondered at. 

TH EIA, feſtivals: to Bacebus, in whoſe 
temple three empty veſſels are related to be 
miraculouſly repleniſhed with wine in the 


under locks and bars. 


- THEAN/DRIC (of Sede, 'C God, and avig, | 
_ cording to the cyſtom. or manner of the 


Gr. man) divine and mes under * or 
God- man. 

'THEAN'THROPOS '( Steben, of: 
870. God, and avIgwrO-, Gr... man) a title 
given to our Saviour Feſas 3 as being 
beth God and Man. 

"THEATRE 
THEATER of On«1pev, of Gabat, Gr. 

to ſee or behold) any ſcaffold, or building 
erected for the exhibiting ' publick ſhows or 
ſights, a ſtage play-houſe, a building con- 
trived with all manner of conveniencies, both 
for the actors and ſpectators, for the repre- 
ſenting and beholding” eue trage- 
dies, Se. 

Tbe THEATRE of Mir. Scaurus (the 


ſon-in-law of Sylla the dictator) then being 


Zalle; the ſtage had three heights one a- 


bove another, in which were 360 columns; 
the middle height of ſer jr were all of 1: 


glaſs, the other of marble, - 

All «the boards and. planks were gilded. 
The columns below were thirty-eight feet 
high, between n were placed about 
3000 ſtatues, 


The furniture was ſo ET OT WR rich, 4 io) 


that when it was carried back, {for this thea- 
tre was but a temporary ching. ſcarce for one 


the ſlaves, enraged at the ſuperfluity, fired the 
Houſe and burnt as much as came to à 100 
million of Sefterces. 

The two theatres of Grid were 3 
large, being capable to, contaln the greateſt 


Vet (what is to be admired) each theatre 
bung but upon one hook, and was ſo con- 
trived, that to ſee the Aage- plays in the af- 


ternoon, they ſhould fit back to back, and 


then in a trice the theatres were turned about 
(the people not at all ſhifting their places or 
ſtirring) againſt the afternoon, when ſword- 
players and” fencers were to fight, each man 


of the horns and corners of it together, which 
then made one round amphitheatre. . 
The Amphitheatre begun by the emperor 
F:ſpa/tan, and finiſhed by his ſon Titus, was 
i high, that the eye of man could hardly 


reach it, reared with rivers of treaſure," ſpent 


in the rearing of it. 
It contained on the ſteps only eaſy ſeats 


beſides would contain about 20000 more. 
It was ſituated where Mar elf waved has 
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ment, now tranſportation. 
{rbearrum, Wl e F. 


THEATRE (in Architeffure) js by the 
Lalla uſed for the aſſemblage” of ſevera; 
buildings, which by a bappy 1 and 
pave n ry un agreeable ſcene to 

e eye. 5 

THEAT!/RICALLY: (of 8 L2 
of gala; Gr.) after the manner or uſage 
of the theatre. © 

THEAT'R ICALNE 88, abs being ae- 


ICT bk qe” eng 


theatre. 

T HEFT. Hold, the et goods From? 
4 thief, to favour and maintain him, the 
puniſhment of which was anciently impriſon- 


THE'MATISM. (Hai, Gr.) the 
decorum and graceful appearance of any pile 
of building: it is the making the whole 
aſpect of a fabrick ſo cotrect, that nothing 
ſhall appear but what is approved and © Ware 
ranted by ſome authority. 
. THEME (rhbeme, F. d, Or.) x. A 
ſubject on which one ſpeaks or writes, 
Every object of our idea -is called a thene, 
ee it de a being or not being, 
Two truths are told, 
As boopy prologues to the Getting « at, 
1 the imperial tbeme. 
 Shakeſpear” 8 Macbetb. 

01 could * flow ike thee, and make thy 

ſtrem | 
My great example, as.it is my theme: 


Though deep, yet clear; ; though gentle, yet | 
not dull; 
Strong without nge, without o'erflowing - 
al: Denbam. 


Whatever near Zurota's bappy ſtream, | 
With laurels TOA Abe had been Apollo's 
tbeme. Noſcommon. 


i Though 7 Tyber's : Krems immortal Rome | 
Though foaming Hermurofwells with tides 


of Gold, 
From 3 itſelf though ſeven-fold Nilus 
flows, 

And WR on a a n ns beſtous; ; 

Theſe . now no more ſhall be che Muſes 

| themes, / 23 

Loſt in my kame, o in a the fea their —.— 
* ohe. 

2. A ſhort aiertation written 1 boys on any 

topick. 


1. The original word whence others are de- 


rived.”: 

Let ſcholars daily dere . to their 
original or theme, to the 5 caſe of nouns, 
or firſt tenſe of verbs. Watts. 


THE'MIS (ie . 7, 4, that which 
is right) a mortal 5 or goddeſs, whom the 
poets feign to have firſt taught men right and | 
juſtice; and thence is taken frequently for 
juſtice itſef; the” ſiſter of Jupiter, and | 
daughter of Cœlus and Terra, on whom he 


begot ag ab She had an fri in 1 
| ne 


6 6 8 


0 . 


| 22 THEOCATAGNOSITES { of bite and 


in the theatre, where the ordinary actors 


the me Keller Evander, and faid to have 
lied Anno Mund. 299898. | 


. 


la , Gr. to teprehend) a ſect of 
Hertlekt, Who pte ſumed to find fault with 


certain worde and actions of God, and to 


blame many things in the ſcriptures. 
THEOLO'GICALNESS (of dete, of 

OroXoyinz Gr. theologia, L. and neſs) a theo- 

logical nature oriquality, © , © hy 
THEOLO'GIUM, a ftage or little place 


appeared, alſo the places where the gods ap- 
peared, including the machines whereon they 
deſcended, and from which they ſpoke, L. 
' THEOL/OGIST 7... (/heologus, L. tbeolo- 
" THEOLOGU'E & gien, F. of 8:0xo0y©-,. 
of geg, God, and Ne, a word, Gr.) a 
theologer, a divine, a profeſſor, Sc, of 


divinity. FM 8 
Narural FHEOL'OGY, is the knowledge 
perſons ha ve of God by his works, by the 
ſole light of nature and reaſon. 
Supernatwral THEOL/OGY, is that 
knowledge we obtain by revelation. _ Pp: 
' Pofitive THEOLOGY, is the knowledge 
of the ſacred ſcriptures, and of the meaning 
of them, agreeable to the opinions of the 
fathers and councils, without argumentation. 
Moral THEOLOGY, is that which in- 
ſtructs us in the divine laws, relating to man- 


ners. | | 
Scholaftick THEOLOGY, is that which 
ptoceeds by reaſoning, or which derives the 
knowledge of ſeveral divine things from ſome 
eſtabliſhed principles of faith. 25 
THEOMA'CHIST (Sehne, of Seve, 
God, and payn, of wayxopai, Gr, to fight) 
one who fights againſt or refifts God. 
 THEOMA'GT (of Sgio;, divine, and pea- 
ye, Gr. wiſe-men) perſons. ſkilled in divine 
wiſdom, [1 F 
THEO MANCY ( Seenalleia, Gr.) is dif- 
ferent from artificial divination, which tho', 
iw ſome ſenſe, it may be ſaid to be given by 
the. gods, yet does not immediately proceed 
from them, being the effect of experience 
and obſervation. And waylzia, is oppoſed to 
oracular divination, i. e. that which is deli- 
vered by interpreters, as at Delpbi, becauſe 
that was caufined uſually to a fixed and ſtated 
time, and always to a certain plate; for the | 
Pythia could not be inſpired in any place but 
pollo's temple, and upon the facred Tripos, 
whereas the Theomantiſts were free. and un- 
confined, being able (after the offering of ſa- 
crifices, and performance of the uſual rites) 
to prophely at any time, or in any part of 
the world. It was a divine Afatus or inſpi- 
tration: the manner of receiving of which 
was thus, the receivers of it were poſſeſſed 
with a divine fury, ſwelling with rage, like 
perſons diſtracted and beſide themſelves, foam - 


l 


| gnaſhing with their teeth, ſhivering and trem - 
bling, and making other antick motions. 

' "THEOPAS'CHITES (of $46, God, and 
tra, Gr, to ſuffer) a ſect of Hereticks, who 
held that the whole Trinity ſuffered in the 
perſon pf Fees Chriſt. - a 
_ THEOMAN'TISTS (Sees, Gr.) 
were of three forts, One ſort was poſſeſſed 
with propheſying Demons which lodged with- 
in them, and diftated what they ſhould an- 
ſwer to thoſe that. enquired of them, or 


en out of the bellies or breaſts of the poſe . 
e 


ſſed perſons, that all the while remained 
ſpeechleſs, or not ſo much as moving their 


tongue or lips. The ſecond fort were ſuch 


as pretended to what is commonly called Ex- 
thufiaſm, and different from the former, who 
contained the deity himſelf; whereas thoſe 
were only governed, acted, or inſpired by him, 
and inftroted in the knowledge of what was, 
to happen. The third ſort were thoſe that 
were caſt into trances or extaſies, in which 
they lay like dead men or aſleep, deprived of 
all ſenſe and motion: but after ſome time 
returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange rela- 
tions of what they had ſeen or heart. 
" THEONOMAN'TIA (of Sz; araua, ant 
a,, Gr. divination) a ſort of divination 
by invocating the names of God, 


THEO'REM (theorema, L., theorem, F. 


of Jewgnua, Gr.) is a ſpeculative propolis. 
2 1 demonſtrating the property of any ſub- 


Jeet. 
An univerſal THEOREM (with Mate- 


maticjans) is one that extends univerſally to 
2 without reſtriction; as that the 
rectatigle of the ſum, and difference of any 
two quantities, is equal to the difference of 
their ſquares. 


: 


demonſtrates the impoſſibilities of an aſſer- 
tion, as, that the ſam of two biquadrate 
numbers cannot make a ſquare. 


A Local THEOREM, Which relates to a 


ſurface; as that triangles of the ſame baſe 


and altitude are equal. | 
THEOREMATV'ICAL (Szognpualixe;, Gr.) 
of or pertaining to theorems. 5 


- 


| THEOREWATIST (of Szegnedlixic, Gr.) 


a finder out or producer of theorems. 


befals the body, either naturally or preterna- 


turally ; the differences of diſeaſes, their 
natures, cauſes, ſigns, indications, Sc. the 
properties of plants, drugs, and other medi- 


cines. 


THEORIHCAI. Aftronomy, is that part 
of the ſcience that conſiders the true ſtruc- 
ture and diſpoſitionz of the heavens and bes- 


ing and making a firange and terrible noiſe, 


* 


. ' | ven 


4 Particular TAEOREM, is when it ex- 
tends only to a particular quantity. | 
A Negative THEOREM, is one that 


+ THEORET'ICK. Phyſicians, ſuch as ap- 
ply themſelves to a careful ſtudy of what 
relates to health and diſeaſes, the principles 
of the human body, its ſtructurs and parts, 
with their actions and uſes, and whatſoever 


ä 
— 
1 
— 
* . — ,. 


Phenomena therefrom 5” in oppoſition to that 
which confiders their apparent ſtructure, or 
their diſpoſition as viewed. by the eye, which 
is called Spherical wattage SH ole api 

THEORY (Seas, of | Iewetw, Gr. to 
eontemplate) a doctrine which terminates in 
the fole ſpeculation or conſideration of its ſub- 


© je, without any view to the practice or ap- 


plication of it. 3 3 

THEOxE NTA (oe g⁰H¹, Gr.) a ſacrifice 
chat was offered to all the gods, obſerved 
chiefly by the it beni ant, and by the Raman! 
Ailed Dies Panlicularis and Communtcnrius. 
The Athenians conſecrated them to the ho- 
nour of foreign gods, or the gods or Geni7 of 
Boſpitality. . ENS 
-- THER APEU'TAZ (of begann, Gr.) to 
ferve or minifter, a word which fgnifies a 
ſervant of God:) The name of a ſect among 
the Hebretot, of whom Philo has deſcribeg 
the way of living, in his hook of a contem- 
Plative Life. Many of the antient' fathers 
have thought, that they were Chrifraus, and 
that Pbhiſe, obſervinggtheir admirable manner 
of life, had a mind that his nation ſhould have 

e credit of them. DFF 
They differed from the Eſenian in this, 
that the Theraptute addifted themſelves to 


& conteirplative Life, and the Efjenians to an 


active hfe. | | 
THERAPEUTTICE 7 (ebherapeutica ars, 
 THERAPEUT'ICE S I.. tberapeutique, 
F. of 6:gavwlun, of dig ., Gr. to heal) 
that part of phyfick that teaches the method 
of curing diſeaſes, or that is employed in 
finding out remedies againſt them, and pre- 
ſcribing and applying them. 5 
THERAPEUTUCRS, the ſame as The- 


rapeut ier. | 


THER/aPHIM (CY which ſome 


derive of 9 Heb. the left, becauſe the 

eople quitted every thing to conſult them) 
idols or images, which, ſome ſay, were made 
in the ſhape of men, which, when raiſed 
vpright; they ſpake at certain hours, and 
under certain conſte}lations, by the influences 


of the heavenly bodies: others ſay, that 


they were inftroments made of braſs, which 
pointed out the hours and minutes of future 
events, as directed by the ſtars, Rabbi Eliæer 
relates, that, in the making of theſe Tera- 


| phims, they killed a firſt- born child, clove 
the head of it, and ſeaſon'd it with falt and 


oo; that they wrote the name of an impure 
ſpirit on a plate of gold, and placed it under 
the tongue of the dead child, having laid the 


head agamit a wall; and, having lighted. 


lamps before it, pray'd to it, and it talk'd 


to em. But whether Labar's teraphims 


were thus made, is diſputed by the leatned. 
THEREOF (Se nop, Sax.) of it. 
THEREUPON*(%#on, Sex.) upon that 

thing, Se, 1 F 


| 
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 THER'MES 2 (fe called from Term 
"FERIMES © Yi Roman god of boun. 
daries or land- marlæs) certain repreſentations 
of human figures, with half bodies, az if 
they proceeded out of a ſheath or caſe, which 
were, anciently. fixed in the earth as land- 


: » . 
9 N 
U 
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marks. Jn architecture they are uſed aza 


kind f f Lance column... 

_ THER'MOPOTE (thermepota, L. of ge · 
{4075Ta, of beggeüv, and ]¹., Gr.) a drinker 4 
of hot liquors, .... . | 


THER MOSCOPE (of Giej and wala... 


of Fxinloua;, Gr.] an inſtrument for the 
ſame vſe as the thermometer ; but ſome 
make this difference, that the thermoſcope 
ſhews the. increaſe and decreaſe of heat and 
cold in the air, but by the thermometer the 
heat and cold of the air may be meaſured. . 
THESMOPHORTA (among. the Arbe. 
niant) feſtivals, in which, after the manner 
of the Egyptian, the women faſted; ſo de- 
nominated of Ceres, called G:-popee , or 
the law-giver, becauſe, before ſhe had in- 
91 5 bread - corn, men rov'd about without 
aw. WE 
THESMOPPHORY (tbe/mophoria,. L. of 
| 017 p40prglas Gr,) law-giving or. making. 
THE'TA(Q 0, Gr. this letter is faid to 
take its name from Death, it being the firſt 
letter of bavoroc, ; Gr. Death, having in the 
midſt of it a dart in token of Death) wes, by 
the ancients uſed tb fignify Death ; for judges 


tains in their briefs, wherein were contained 


the names of their ſoldiers, by which a cer- 


tain account could be given to 
how many were ſlain, | 


their ſovereign 


| THE!TIS (of rer rden birie, Gr.) the 


daughter of Nereas, whom when Jupiter 


was about to have married, being told by 
Prometbeut that the ſon born of her would 


be greater than the ſather, he broke off his 


ſoit, and ſhe was afterwards married to Peleus, 
and bare him Achillzs, She was painted as 


a lady of a brown complexion, her hair ſcat- 


coronet of periwinkle and eſcallop ſhells, in 
2 mantle of a ſea-green, with chains and 
bracelets of amber about her arms, and 2 
branch of red coral in her hand. 


 THEUR'GY (cheurgia, L. of gaspyla, of 


geg, God, and: Zeyor, Gr. work) magick 
operating by divine or celeſtial means, or 


the power of doing extraordinary and ſuper- 
natural things by lawful means, as prayer, 
{invocation of God, c. called by ſome white. 


Magick. 


net, Dan.) ſomewhat thick,  _ 
 THIEV'ERY (of zbeopian, Sar. 
ſtealing. CCC 
THINK ING (of zhincan, 1 gene- 
ral name for any act or operation of the mind, 
cogitations which bear ſeveral” names ac- 
9 | \ cording 


ſet this letter on their names or heads who 
were condemned to die; as likewiſe, did cap- 


tered about her ſhoulders, crowned with a 


HICK'ISH (of \zhiccean, Sax, or tick- 


Tit 
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ing to their various, modes, 28, when. an infections diſeaſes. The Laplanders repreſen | 
1 rs to the rind, wh ut the obje | him by the tump of à tres, rudely Fs || 
being vals ut, it is called Remembrance, When like the head of a man, in which they ſtick, = 
the mind ſeeks after It, and it 1s brought, a- | a piece of Reel, and flint, that he may file If 
gain into view, it js called Reeoll-2jon, When | fire when he. pleaſes z andes hammer lying 
an idea is held long in the mind under at- | by him, which, they fancy, he uſes, againſt _ 
tentive_conbderation, it, ip callgd Cearemgie* | evil thinks, a3, well 25 his bow' and; arcowe, 1 
out regard or reflection, It is called a Rewery, | of all the miſchievous and. malevolent ſpirits 
When ideas are taken expreſs notice of, and, | that | inhabit the air, mountains. and lakes, 
2s it were, regiſter d in the memory, it is | They ſay the rainbow is his bow, wherewith 
called Ae on, And when the mind, fixes of ſheots,. and they worſhip, him as the author 
1 life and Death, and governor, of all men- 


iew, and confiders i on all ſides, © 
it is called Study and Iten. 12 ek N 
e point : * 


" THIRD Porat (in Archite®.) the poin — 
of a ſein in che ver, el an yur] | | e 
e eee EC = == 


angie. : a 5 4 S 1 
THIRD Night Awn gd (Ant. Laws) 
« gueſt who had lain three, pights in ai ion, | 
who was afterwards accountes. a domeſti | 
and his hoſt or landlord was anſwerahle 
whatſoever offences he ſhould ON; 5 
THIRST (of æbynrz, Sax.) a dryneſs | | 

of the throat, à painkul ſepſatibn, occaGoned| | 
by 2 preternatural vellification of the nerves 
of the throat or fauces, and producing a de- 
E Tre a rate ie 
br eme, Tere) Fe: ij 
ng Yo | X . TOY 
Kyights of the THIS TLE, a French or: 
of wht + hefumily of Reb Pf who. 8 
this motto, Nemo me impune laceſſit, i. e. 
None that rd 4; 
| 1 LY (chirtelig, Sex.) full of 
THITH'ERWARD ( zhizhen-peand, |: 
dax.) towards that KING Fs . 1 
THO'LUS (in Archite#,) the roof of a | 
temple or church, the centre, ſcutcheon, or 
knot in the middle of an arched roof, the 
lantharn or cupola of a publick hall. | 
THOR (Son, Sax.) a certain jdol highly“ 
eſteemed by the Teutones and ancient Saxons ; | | Ai Ws 
they repreſented him as a kipg crowned, fit- | Wi 
ing on a throne, majeſtically placed in a very 221111} i 
es e hall N ſet, as if he 1 | x 
repos'd himſelf upon à bed z round his] Being thus accoutred, the images placed 
doun, and in compaſs above and about the | on a table or altar, that is —— behind: 5 
ame, were ſet or fixed twelve bright burniſned | their.cabhin; and round this they generally 
rn and in 7 1 — Hand. he 14 ſtick branches of pine · tree or birch, border- 
a tcepter. , Ther bellefed Mm to be ing the alley or, way that leads to it with 
i marvellous pour Las 1 72 = that —— 1 . . ow hey . 
ere was no people on the earth that were | They offer in ſacrifice to him Rennet a ſors - 
not ſubject to him, and did not owe him di- | of rg and ſometimes lambs, — rats, 
vine honour and ſrvice. That he hat! the | and bens ; and when they have ſinihed the 
I voc extenſive dominion in Heaven and in | facrifices, they ſet before the idol; in a ſort of © 
Ts earth, That in the Air he governed the winds | box made of the bark of the rind of trees, 
: 8 clouds; and when he was diſpleaſed, caus'd | bits of fleſh taken from the body of the vic. 
gitenings, thunders, and tempeſts, with | tim, with melted fat, taken from every parr, 
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4 
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| exceſſive rains, hail, and ill weather; but eit : waht es 
king well pleaſed by adoration, ab facriices | jp mind of ah lad aftof dorentons tall thaw 
| 4 lervice of his ſupplicants, he then be. offer up another. ; 
+ wag jog them fair and ſeaſonable weather, | From him Thurſday takes its name. 
up cauſed plenty of corn and fruits; and. | THOR/OUGHLY - (zhpublicy, Sar.) 
saded them from plagues and all other | after a thorough manner, e 
T2 | 1 5 5 | THOROQUGH-- 
* Yo NA n EY £74 * 
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none (zbjwh-ra pe, Sax.) 


. to another. 

-THOROUGH- lighted (in Archite's. Ya 
term uſed of rooms, which are ſaid to be ſo, 
when they have windows at both end. 

THOROUGH - fliteb ( zhnwgh-price, 


Sax. ) as to go'thorough-fiitch, 7. e. to purſue . 


a matter to the end or concluſion. ky 
THOROUGH-wax, an herb good. In 
ruptores. | | 1 
THOUGHT (from the preterite of to 
thint) - x The operation of the mind ; the 


act of mne 2 An, image formed i in 


the mind. FY | Ly $9 
For our ;nftradtion to 1 4 


Things above earthly bought. Milton. 4 
3. Sentiment, fancy; imagery. 


Tbengbr, if tranſlated truly, cannot be lo& | 
in another language; but the words that con» 
vey it to our apprehenſion, which are the 
image and, ornament of that thsught, may 
be ſo ill-choſen, as to make it appear unhand- 
Tome. Dryden. 
4. Reflection, particular conſideration. ; 

: Why do you keep alone ? | 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Viing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed 


have died, 
With them think on. | Shakeſs. Macbeth. 


5: Conception, preconceived notion. 
Things to their thought 

8 unimaginable, as Habs in 492 | | 

"oy 

6. Opinion, judgment. | 


He that is ready to Nlip,. is 4 a Janis ay 


Fpiſed i in the thought of him that is at caſe. 
Fob. xii, 5. 


Thus, Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks by | 


thoupht 


| And always thinks 1 the very thing he ou cht. 


Pope. 
| THOUG HT'LESS. ( hein 5 Sax.) 
without thought. 
THOUGHT'E ESLY (rhohrleaylice, 
Sax.) after a careleſs manner, unthinkingly. 
THOUGHTLESNESS 


THREATS (of e Sax.) threaten · 
ings, menaces. 


HRE A D- BARE, vorn ſo that the 


threads appear. 
7o THRED'DLE, to put thread in the | 


of a needle. 


THREE-LEGGED Stef, an inſtrument | a 


compoſed of wooden legs, made with joints 


to ſhut all together, and to take off in the 


middle for the more convenient carriage, . on 
the top of which a ball or ſocket is commonly 


THRIPS, a Jtche worm that e breeds in 


adimber. 


o 


m one ſtreet or 


| (zbohzlea y- 
nerre, Sax.) an unthinking faculty. 
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+ dene (of Sogualy, Gr. as Mie 
etu conjectures) beating, panting, or aching, 

us the heart or a ſwelling does. 
"THROMBOSIS (Betta Carnie, Gr.) a diſeaſe 

in the breaſt, when the at grows to curds 


or grumous. 


"THROMBUS. (Lin Surgeons) a ſmall 
ſwelling Which ariſes after blood Jekting, when 
the orifice is made either too ſmall, or larger 


hay, the capaciouſneſs' of the veſſels will 


"HR HR oY GWLY ( zbhulic, Sax.) 
orough 

THROUGHOUT! (zh nue ure, Sax.) 
thorough the w ä 

 "AWind nd. a bild ſo called becauſe 
in tbe beginning of winter it comes into Enge 


| | and i in __ winds. 


A THRUST lebe. of troſum, of nder, 


L. ſhove, & 

N eee by he ancient ber, 
K Vi c. to be the fartheſt Fr. or 
part of the world; Pw take it to be J. Lara, 
lying beyond the Or kniet, and belonging. to 
| Norway. Cambden will have it to be Scher- 


And, fil by ſeamen called Byleaſel... 
I THUMP'IN G, a making, a noiſe. by 
with the hand, Cc. allo 


beating on a 5 ray © 
great, as a thumping lye, Ge. 

'” THUN'DERING { of  zhunnan, Sor. 
donner, Dan. tonare,. L. toner, F.) making 
a loud noiſe. 


THUNDER G Barreh, ars ſuch as we 


wol ks, to be rolled down a breach. [4 
. THUN DER (hunde n, Sax.) a noiſe i in 
the loweſt region. of the air, excited by a 


ſudden kindling of ſulphureous exhalations; 


a rattling noiſe, Which ſeems as If it paſſed 
through arches. 


der, Milton. 


Sax.) when any thing is broken, or ſhattered 
by lightening, acting with exttaordinary vio- 
lence, it is called 4 Tbunder- bolt, and people 
imagine it to be a hard body, and even a ſtone; 
but the learned rather attribute it to the ſub- 
tilty, force, and penetrativeneſs of the ſul- 
phureous matter. The phænomena or effects 


of this ſuppoſed thunderbolt are very ſtrange. 


It oftner ſtrikes on high places than on low; 
| it frequently burns perſons clothes, without 
touching their bodies; ſometimes breaks the 
bones, without leaving an) tokens of hurt- 
ing the fleſh and clothes, and bas even melted 
ſword in the ſcabbard, without hurting or 
hint have touched the ſcabbard. 
_ THUN'DERINGLY, after the manner 
of thunder, very noiſy, 


| THY (thine, Sax.) of or belonging te 
fixed, to ſupport and adjuſt the instruments 
for ſurveying, aſtrosomy, Cc. 


ther. 
THYME (thymus, L. Gio, Gr. ) the 
herb commonly FORE 7 bymes. 27 
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filed with bombs, granades, and other fire- 


THUN'DROUS, of or pertaining to hun- 
THUNDER. BOL T (of zhunpe > Ga 
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85 THEMION 2 a kind of wart, raggee 


HY MIUM S at the top like a thyme 
leaf, or, as others will have it, of the colour 
of thyme-flowers. —- Fe 
THYR'SUS (Soe., Gr.) a rod or lance 
twiſted round with ivy, which was put into 


the hands of the ſoldiers of Bacchus, or of 


thoſe who celebrated his feſtivals. Ovid de- 
ſcribes them as wound about with vine 
branches, | 

The FJezvs do at this day carry a ſort of 
Thyrfis, or ſomething like them, in the Feaf? 
of Tabernacles, and eſpecially in the Hoſanna 
Rabba; they are branches of willow, myrtle 
and palm tree, bound up together with citrons 
or oranges, which they wave or puſh in a 
religious manner towards the four quarters of 

e world, | 

TIA'RA, a high ſharp- pointed cap, an- 
ciently worn by ſovereign princes, and thoſe 
of the blood royal among the Perſans. 
. The TICK. (in Horſes) a habit that they 
take of preſſing their teeth againſt the man- 
ger, or all along the halter or collar, as if 
they would bite it.” 

To go upon. TICK, to go on ſcore, to take 
up goods, &fc, upon truſt or credit. 

TICK LIS E, apt to be affected with tick- 
ling or titillation, an action better conceived 
than expreſſed; alſo hazardous. 

TICKLISH (with Horſemen) a horſe is 
ſaid to be tickliſh, that is too tender upon the 


| ſpur, and too ſenſible, that does not freely fly 
the ſpur, but in ſome meaſure reſiſts them, | 
_ throwing himſelf up, when they come near 


and prick his ſkin, | 

TICK'LISHNESS, aptneſs to be tickled ; 
alſo hazardouſneſs. 7 

Ti; nice, delicate, as a id. bit. 

To TID DLE, to indulge, or fondle, to 
make much of. 

To bring the TIDE with them (Sea Phraſe) 
uſed when they are to go into a harbour over 
a bar (i. e. a lock or ſhelf) ſignifies that they 
will come in with the flood, that they may 
get over the bar ſafely. | 

To flow TIDE and baff TIDE (Sea Phroſe) 
is when the tide runs three hours, which is 


four points of the compaſs, in the Ong or 


open ſea, longer than it does by the ſhore ; 
tho' at the ſame time, by longer is not meant 
more hours (becauſe it always ebbs and flows 
&x hours) but that if it be high water affiore 
at twelve d'clock, it will not be ſo in the 
Hing till three o'clock, which is the bound 
aud time for running of'a half-tide. 


Haff TIDE and half Quarter (Sea Phraſe, 


is when it flows more than tide and balf-tide, 
i. e. five points. „ 
3 cleverneſs, neatneſs, handi- 
D 8. 4 

TI'DINGS (of berid or zivan, Sax. to 
happen, g. d. things happening) an account 
er relation of What has happened, or occur- 


enges at a diſtance. 


a knot. 


are both of the ſame colour, 


* 


%%% ĩ | 
K TI D, clever, neat, tight in dreſs, tranf - 
acting houſhold affairs, &c. that does buſine 


with cleverneſs and addreſs. 
To TIE (of zian, Sax. or lier, F. I mutato, 


in of ligare, L. ) to bind or join together by | 


TIERCE (in Heraldry) fignifies, that the 
ſhield js divided into three equal 
parts when thoſe parts, are of 
many different colours or me- 
tals ; or if the Chief and Baſe 


when they are divided by a 
Feſfje, then the colour of the 
field is only to be expreſs'd, and the Feſſe 
mention d. But if otherwiſe, it is proper to 
ſay, Tierce en Faſſe, and to mention the firſt 
ſecond, or third colours or metals ; and if it 
be divided iq Pale, to ſay, Tierce en Pale, F. 

TIER CEL (with Falconers) a male hawk, 


ſo called, becauſe it is a third ns leſs than 


the female in bigneſs and ftrengt 
A TIFF, a. ſmall quantity of potable li- 
quors, as a tiff of punch, @&c. allo a ſmall 
fit of anger, Cc. | 2 
To TIFF, to be angry, pee viſh, fretful, 


or diſpleaſed at. 


A TIGER (in Hieroglyphicks) repreſented 


a ſavage nature, and a hater of all goodneſs, - 


being accounted an animal cruel and revenge - 
ful, and is reported to fall into a violent rage 
when it hears the ſound of a muſical inſtru- 


To TIGHT'EN, to make firaight, as a 
line, cotd, Sc. alſo to dreſs after a tight ' 


manner, 


7 TI/GHY (a word framed from the+ 
ſound in laughing, as 72, be, be, be) to laugh 55 


childiſhly, wantonly, or in a low tone. 


TIGRINE (tigrinus, L. of riyęude, Gr.) 


of or like a tiger, Ros 
TI'MAR (among the. Turks) a fief, or 


| poſſeſſions which the Grand Signior grants to 


ſome of his ſubjects, who are to ſerve him 
in his wars, the value of which may be 19999 
aſpers, but not to exceed,. for 20000 is 

revenue of a Zaim; for this the Timariots 


are obliged to provide and equip a horſeman 


for every 3000 aſpers per annum, and ara 
called G:belines, and are formed into regiments, 
having colonels, colours and kettle drums 3 
they are alſo obliged to fight in perſon with 
the Gibelines in the field, or at ſea ; nor are 
they excuſed, altho? fick, being carried in lit - 


ters, and if they are children in baſkets, that 


they may be enured to the fatigue of a camp 
from their childhood. e | i 

TIMA'RIOTS, Turkiſh ſoldiers, who en- 
Joy the revenues of certain lands, allowed 
them by the Grand Signior to ſerve in his 
armies, | | 

TIM'BER (zimbne, Sax.) all thoſe kinds 
of trees, which being cut down and ſeaſoned, 
are uſeful for the carpenter, joiner, or other 
workman to work upon, 


4 G ; Riſing 


Ning TIMBERS: (in a Ship) are thoſe 
thick planks that go both before and behind 
on both fides, under the ends of ths beams 
and timber of the ſecond deck, to the third 
deck, half deck, and quarter deck, fo that 


- * 


at the ſhip's ſides. | 5 
? (in a Ship) are 


the timbers of the deck bear on them both | 


e TIMBERS or AG 
zround TIMBERS & thoſe which form 


the floor of it, that lie en the keel, and are 


faſtened to it with bolts through the keelſon. 


: TIMBRED, built, framed, made, as 
light-timbred, made light; not heavy and 
bulky in body, but fit for activity and nim- 


bleneſs. 


TIME (zima, Sax. tempus, L. tems, F.) 


a certain meaſure or portion of eternity, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the motion of the ſun, &c. or 
heavenly luminaries, by which the diſtances 
and duration of ſublunary affairs are meaſured. 
Or time is otherwiſe defined to be a ſucceſſion 
of Phenoniena, and the idea that we have 
thereof conſiſts in the order of ſucceſſive per- 
ceptions. c 5 


TIME (by the Ancients) was repreſented 


buy an old man winged, or with iron teeth; 


or by an old man bald, winged with a ſcythe 


and an hour- glaſs. 1 
* Afronomical TIME, ſimply taken ſignifies 
the motion of the ſtars. 
To TIME à thing well or ill, is to do or 
tranſact it at a proper or improper time. 
TIME (in Fencing] is of three kinds, that 
of the ſword, that of the foot, and that of 
the whole body. ; 
_ TIME (with Horſemen) is ſometimes taken 
For the motion of a horſe, that obſerves mea- 
ſure and juſtneſs in the manage; and ſome- 
. times it ſignifies the time between two of his 
"motions. ; allo the effect of one of the aids. 
TIN (iin, Dan. ecain, F. flannum, L.) a 
white metal, Chymiſts account tin a middle 
metal between filver and lead, and five it the 
name of defender of metals, becauſe that 
'veſſe's rinned over reſiſt the fire better than 
others. It is compoſed in the ſurface thereof 
of white quick-filver, and inwardly of red 
"quick -filver and ſulphur, Tin calcined is 
'Heavier than it is uncalcined, which is con- 
'trary to ail other bodies. 5 
TIN (among Chymiſts) is called Jupiter. 
Salt of TIN (with Cbymiſts) is tin calcined 
and diftilled with vinegar poured upon it, from 
. Which afterwards paſſing through an operation 
dy fire, and being ſet in a cool place, a very 
white ſalt is drawn. © 1 | 
Fleæver of TIN (in Cbym.) a kind of white 
Ceſmeticł or paint for the complexion, drawn 
With Sal Armon'att by ſublimation, | 
Driaphoretick TIN (in CEym.) is fine tin 


and regulus of antimony melted twice, firſt 


together, and afterwards with ſa!t-petre, after 


Which having paſſed under varicus lotions or 


*wathirgs, a powder is procured. 


*- 


Cerufs of TIN, à white powder made of : 


| 


l 
tin, of which a Fucus is made, ealled Sn 
white, EY E577 

- Calx of TIN, the ſame as Bezoardicum 
Joviale, <a 
" TIN'CAR, a ſort of nitre or ſalt- petre, 
Aradich, - © x 8 j 

_ TINC'FTILE (rin&ilis,, L.) that where 
with a thing is dyed. POO L044 

\ TINCTURE (zeinture, 'F, tinfura, I..) 
1. Colour or taſte-ſuperaded by ſomething. 
Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 
By tincture or reflection they augment 
Their ſmall peculiar. Milton, 
© Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge 


come pure to them, but paſſing through the 


eyes and ears of other men, it takes a tinc- 
ture from every channel. Dienbam. 
Malignant tempers, whatever kind of 
life they are engaged in, will diicover their 
natural tincrure of mind. Addiſon, 
Sire of her joy, and ſource of herdelight ; 
O! wing'd with pleaſure take thy happy 


flight, * | 7 
And give each future morn a tinfure of thy 
white. Prior. 


All manners take a tinfurg from our own, 
Or come diſcolour'd through our paſſions 
ſhown, Pope. 
Have a care leſt ſome darling ſcience ſo 
far prevail over your mind, as to give 2 
ſovereign tincture to all your other ſtudies, and 
diſcolour all your ideas. Matis. 


infuſion. | 

" TINC'TURE (in Chymiſtry) a diſſolution 
of the moſt fine and volatile parts of filver, 
made in ſpirits of -wine ; by chymical writers 
it is expreſſed by this character R 

TINCTURE (in Hera/dry) means only the 
| hue or colour of any thing; and the two me- 
tals Or and Argent may be comprehended un- 
der this denomination, becauſe they are often 
repreſented by yellow and white. 

TINCTURED (of tin&aura, L.) coloured, 
ſtained, dyed; alſo having gained an imperfect 
knowledge or ſmattering of any art or 
ſcience. | | 


colour, to give a tincture to, to dye lightly. 
-.. TING-TANG, an imitative expreſſion for 
the ſound. of a bell, Sc. | 
To TINK'ER (of tinnire, L. to make a 
tinkling noiſe) to mend veſſels of braſs, cop- 
per, Se. : „ - IN 

To TIP,. to put on tips at the ends of 
" horns, brims of drinking-veſſels, &c. alſo to 
ſtrike down nine pins, Sc. by a caſt of the 


bowl. 
of /ip) a frequent drinker, a fuddle cap. 
quent drinking, fuddling. 


TIP TOE (of tip and toe) ſtanding on the 
tip of the toes. 


TiRE-Fonen, a head dreſfer, Ce. 5s 
„„ "IK 


2. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits; an 


To TINGE (of tingere, L.) to dip, to 


\_TIP'PLER (prob. q, d. fippler, or feper, 
TIPLING (2. d. /ippling, or fipping) fre- 
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TEER N of Guns (preb. of tour, F. or] Father Pezron pretends, flat the Titans 
TIRE & tuyer, Du.) a row or range, were the ancient Celi@ or Gault, And that 
TIRE'SIAS (of 74 pra, Gr. the ftars, be- theſe were the Gomarims, deſcended from 

cauſe he made predictions by the ſtars) a, Comer, the ſon of Faphet. The firſt of their 

ſoothſayer of Thebes, of whom, it is related, | princes was Aemon; the ſecond. Uranus, a 

that he ſaw two ſerpents ingendering, and. | very warlike prince, who carried his con- 

flew the female, whereupon he was turned in- | queſts from leſſer 4a as far as Spain; the third 
to a woman; and that ſeven years after, he wWas Saturn or Chronus, and the fourth Jupiter. 
being preſent at the like ingendering, flew | He was the firſt of the Titans who attemp- 
the male, and was immediately reſtored to his | ted to take the Diadem upon bim, and to 
former ſhape. Jupiter and Juno diſputing | give form to the empire of the Titans, 

togerher which had the greater pleaſure in | His ſon Tenſat, otherwiſe Mercury, is he 
coition, the male or female, referred the j that after his uncle Dit, that is Pluto, ſettled. 
matter to his determination, becauſe he had | the Titans in the provinces. of Europe, and 
experience of both; and he giving his opi- | eſpecially in Caul, and gave them laws. 
nion that the woman has the greateſt pleaſure, | The empire of the Titans continued about 

Juno was ſo diſpleaſed with him; that ſhe 300-years, in the leſſer Aſa, in Greece, in 

fruck him blind 3 but Jupiter, to make him | 1taly, and the reſt of Europe. 1 Ret" 

amends, gave him the gift of prophecy, and | He fixes the beginning of this monarchy 
made him a god, | Aabont the time of the Patriarch Terah, - 
TIRESOME (of zinian, Sax.) weari- He derives the name Titan from the Celuck, 
ſome, fatiguing, ITI bit the eaith, and Den a man, 9g. d. ſons of 
TIRE/'SOMNESS, fatiguingneſs, a wea- | the earth. © © © 
riſome qualit 7. 5 TUT HES, were firſt eſtabliſhed in Eng- 

TISICK (phthifis, L. pbtbiße, F.) $i, | land, about the year 786. 

of h, Gr.) an ulceration of the lungs, ac- LP erfonal TITHES, thoſe which are due, 

companied with an hectick fever, and cauſ- | accruing from the profits of labour, art, trade, 

ing a conſumption of the whole body, See navigation 3 of man. N 

Pbtbiſck. | Prædial TITHES, are ſuch as ariſe from 
TITAN (according to the Poets) the ſon | the fruits of the ground, as Corn, Hay, 

of Carlus and Veſta, the elder brother of | Hemp, Fruits, &c. 3 

Saturn, and the father of Hyperion. He, Miæt TITHES, are ſuch as aviſe from 

perceiving his mother and ſiſter inclining tothe | beafls and other animals, fed with the fruit. 

intereſt of his brother, gave over his right. of | of the earth, as cheeſe, -wool, lambs, calve:8 

mheritance to his brother Saturn upon this | ſows, &c. | | 3 1 

condition, That he ſhould have no male | Great TIT HES, are thoſe, of corn, hay, 

children educated. or kept alive, but that the | wood, Se. 3 55 . 

government ſhould return to him and his; but Small TITHES, are thoſe of flax, Sc. 

underſtanding afterwards, that by the ſubtle- | which DN wake 56 and thoſe of Wool, milk, 


: ty of Ops his ſiſter, firſt Jupiter, and then | cheeſe, Cc. which are mixt. _ | 
- Neptune, and after that Pluto, were ſecretly | TITUBA'TION (in fron.) a kind af 
brought up, and by that means, he and his | vibration or ſhaking, which the ancients at- 
n were like to loſe their inheritance, he and his | tributed to the chryſtalline Heaven, to account 
| ſons, the Titans, made war againſt his bro--| for certain irregularities they obſerved in the 
, ther Saturn, and took him priſoner, and] motion of the planets. ' 5 5 
2 kept alſo his wife and ſiſter cloſe priſoners, TIT'OLARY, a perſon inveſted. with a 
'r till Jupiter cane to age, and made war upon title, by virtue whereof he holds an office or 
the Titans, and releaſed his father. benefice, whether he performs. the function 
bs It can hrrdly be doubted but this ſable has | thereof, or not. * 
5 {ſome ancient hiſt ry. for-its foundation. A. | TIT!ULARNESS (of titularis, L. and 
or mong the names of the Titaz we find Japbet, neſs) a titular quality, | 


ner Gohs c Eur or Cub, the fon | II TUs (according to the Poets) a giant, 


2 of Ham. The nazi i may come from | who, when Jupiter had defiled his mother 
p- Dodanum, the ſon of Jaßbet. | I Klara, for fear of Juno, he put her in a cave 
The war of the giants againſt Heaven may | of the earth till he was delivered of ber ſon 
of infinuate the wicked actions of the firſt men | 7rtyvs ; but when he became of age, Jung, 
to before the deluge, and thoſe ancient and fa- | to revenge herſelf, perſuaded him to raviſh 
he mous giants mentioned by Moſes, who may be Latona,* which he attempting, Jupiter ſtruck. 
laid to have declared war againſt God himſelf. | him dead with his thunder bolt; or, as others 
7, The ancient Greeks and Pbæniciant have | ſay, Apollo wounded him with bis dart, and 1 
ny diſguiſed all old hiſtories, by the fictions | ſo ſent him to Hell, where he was adjudged —_ 
e- which they have mingled with them, and | to have a vulture feed upon his liver, which q i 


the poets have improved upon them in this ; | grew again according as the moon increaſed. 
he to adorn 
daham; 


and embelliſm their poetical cem - This giant is faid alſo to reach: over nine a- 
R I cres of ground. F - 


1 4182 To. 


70 TOAST (edu of torrere, I..) to make 
a toaſt of bread ; alſo to propoſe a health. 
TOIL'/SOME, full of labour, weari- 


ſome. | i hs 
TOIL'SOMNESS (of vinian, Sax.) la- 
W % ENTS | 
To TOL (of tollere, L. to take away) in 
law fignifies to defeat or take away, as to 
2 the Eetry, is to take away the right of 
ntry. | | | 
TOUERABLENESS (of tolerabilis, L. 
and neſt) bearableneſs, paſſableneſs, indiffe- 
rentneſe. 


Civil TOLERATION, fignifies impuni- 


ty, and ſafety in the ſtate, for every ſect 
which does not maintain any doctrine incon- 
ſiſtent with the peace and welfare of the 
Kate. 
Ecclefiaftical TOLER ATION, is an al- 
Jowance of opinions, which, not being funda- 
mentals, do not hinder thoſe wh profeſs 
them, from being members of the church. 
TOLL, the ſound of a bell, giving notice 
of a death or funeral, a 1 
TOLL (according to ſome) a liberty as we 
to take, _ to be Free Fad 750; for they 
who are infeoff'd of Toll are cuſtom free. 
To TOLL on, to allure, entice, er draw 
with fair words, O. E 
TOMB (tombe, F. of tumulus, L. an heap, 
or of r5,uCO-, Eran Rape: 5 
Tombs were erected by the ancients as ho- 
norary monuments of the deceaſed, and as 
an inducement to others to perform glorious 
actions. Theſe tombs were frequently in 
their own lands, as among the Hevrezws, &c, 
or in the great roads among the Romans, all 
which abour the city were adorned with mag- 
nificent and coftly monuments or ſtructures; 
for it was not their cuſtom to, bury in their 
_ temples, that being reſer ved only for the ſer- 
vice of their gods; nor was it the cuſtom of 
_ Chriftians to bury in churches, till ſome cen · 
turies after the eftabliſhmear of the Chriſ. 
tian religion, | 
Tombs were frequently ſet off with orna- 
ments, and the effigies of the deceaſed in 
ſeveral poſtures and habits, for which ancient- 
jy there were ſettled ru'es ; as, 
Gentlemen who died in battle, and on the 


victorious ſide, were repreſented with their 


Helmet on their head, their ſhield on the 
Jeft, and their ſword on the dexter fide naked, 
and with the point upwards. 
Gentlemen who died in battle, on the 
_ vanquiſhed fide, were repreſented on their 
tombs without their coat ayer their armour, 
with their feet reſting on a deaJ lion, having 
their hands joined on their breaſt, their vifor 
- lifted up, and their ſword in the ſcabbard. 
Thoſe gentlemen, who died priſoners, were 
repreſented without: helmet, ſword, or ſpur, 
A Gentleman that had ſerved a great part 
of his life in the army, and afterwards be- 
came a religious perſon, was repreſented up- 


1 0 


| wards in the habit of the order he profeſſed, 


and below in compleat armour. 


A Gentleman or Knight who had been 
vanquiſhed or killed in fingle combat, was re- 
preſented in compleat armour, and his battle. 
axe out of his arms, and lying by him, and 
his left arm a-croſs his right. 

If a Gentleman or Knight had been vic. 

torious, he was repreſented on his tomb, 
armed on all points, with his right arm a- 
.croſs over the left, and his battle.axe in his 
arms. ; | | 
A Knight or, Gentleman that had been 
accuſed of treaſon, murder, or a rape, or of 
having keen an incendiary, had no monument, 
but was treated in the vileſt manner; his 
arms being broken, his body dragged on a 
hurdle, and either hung upon a gollows, or 
caſt out to be devoured by the fowls of the 
\ alr, L og 
The ſon of a general or governor of 2 
caſtle, or fortified city, if he died when the 
place was befieged, tho' he was ever ſo young, 
was pourtray'd in compleat armour, witlr 
= head reſting on an helmet, inſtead of 2 
pi OW. - | | 

Clergymen were repreſented in their ponti- 
fical or ſacerdotal habits, 


| KEings and princes, let them die after what 
manner ſoever, were pourtray'd on their 


tombs in their armour, with their eſcutcheons, 
crown, creſt, ſupporters, and all the other 
marks of royalty. | | | 
TOMENTI'TIOUS 2 (eomentitius, L.) 
J yer elge © made of flocks of 
wool, | 5 
TO MICE ( αννν, Gr.) the art of carv- 
ing in wood or ivory, _ | . 
TOMOTO CIA (of 75u®-, a ſection, and 
ne, Gr. a birth) the cutting a child out 


of the womb, otherwiſe called Sectio Cæſaria 


and Hyflerotomotocia. 

TONDVNO (in Arcbitecture] a member, 
a round moulding like a ring, that incircles 
the baſes, cornices, or architrave, or pillars, 
according to the ſeveral orders, Ital. the ſame 
as Aftragal, „„ 

TONE (ton, F. tonus, L. be, Gr.) a 
ſtate, frame, or diſpoſition, as the tone of 
the nerves, Sc. . 

TONE (in Mufick) is a certain degree of 
raiſing a:.d finking the voice, and is uſvally 
defined to be the ſixth part of an octave, faid 
to be compoſed of five tunes, and two ſemi- 
tones. A Tone, or whole note, is alſo divided 
into nine ſmall parts, called comma's ; five 
of which are appropriated to the greater ſemi - 
tone, and four to the leſſer. | 

To fwallow the TONGUE (with Horſe- 
men) is ſaid of a horſe when he turns it down 
his throat, which makes him wheez as if he 
was ſhort- winded. | 


is a ſort of -agreeable clacking, or a certain 


Aid of the TONGUE (with Horſemen) | 


ſound made by the rider, Se. * | 


„ 


„„ 
le tongue againſt the roof of his mouth, 
* 1 animate the borſe, ſuſtain 
him, and make him worlæ well in the ma- 
TONIC (in Medicine) is apply d to a cer- 
tain motion of the muſcles, wherein the 
fibres, being extended, continue their exten - 
fon in ſuch a manner, as that the part 
ſeems immoveable, though in reality it is in 


motion. 5 x | 
TONIC Y {(tonicus, L. of re uss, 
TONICK * Gr.) belonging to the 
TO!/NICAL tone. | 


TOOTH/SOME (rohrume, Sax.) plea- 
ſant to the taſte. 5 

TOOTH!:OMNESS ( rorhromner ve, 
Sax. pleaſantneſs to the taſte. | 

To TOP, to put a top on a thing; alſo 
to exceed or be higher than, : 

TOP-MASTS (in a Ship) are four, the 
Main-top-maſt, the Fore-top-maſt, the Miſen- 
top-maſt, the Sprit ſail top- maſt, which are 
made faſt and ſettled into the heads of the 
Main-maſt, Fore-maſt, Miſen-maſt, Bow- 
ſprit, reſpectively. 1 

TOP a flarboard (Sea Phraſe) means hale 
up the larboard fide, ö 


TOP gallant- maſt ropes, are thoſe ropes | 
which are uſed in ſtriking the top-maſts of | 


the main and fore-maſts. 

TOPARCTHY (Toragxia, Gr.) a ſmall 
fate or ſigniory, conſiſting of a few cities 
and towns; or a petty county governed by a 
toparch, _ _ .. | Pe 

TO'PHET (TN Heb. i. e. a drum) 
Tephet is ſuppoſed to be the butchery, or. 
place of laughter at Feruſalom, It is ſaid 
that a conſtant fire uſed to be kept there 
for burning the carcaſes and other filthineſs 
that was brought thither from the city. 

Others think, the name of Topbet is given 
to the valley of Hinnom, becauſe of the. ſacri- 
fices that were offered there to the god Moloch, 
2 of drum, which in Hebrezu is called 

O0PD, : ES 5 1 

It was in this manner that theſe ſacrifices 
were ordered; the ſtatue of Moloch was of 
braſs, hollow. within, with its arms extended, 
and ſtooping a little forward, 

They lighted a great fire within the ſtatue, 
and another before it, They put upon its arms 
the child they intended to ſacrifice, which ſoon 
fell into the fire at the foot of the ſtatue, 
ſending forth cries ; to ſtifle the noiſe of theſe 
cries and howlings, they made a greatrattling 
of drums, and other inflruments, that the 
ſpectators might not be moved with compaſ- 
fion, by the clamours of theſe innocent vie- 
tims. N CEE „ 

TOPIARY (zepiaria, L.) the art of ma- 
king arbours, Sc. with trees or twigs, an 

herbs cut and planted, 2 

TOPIC (in Rbhetorick) a probable argu» 
ment, drown from the 'ſeveral circumftances 
and places of a fact, Cc. 1 | 


* 


| 


1 


1 


4 


+ 'E. O 3 5 
Topick (with eee that which 
is outwardly apply'd to the patient's body to 
cure him. be 

TO'PICA (in Legict) the art of invent 
ing and managing all kinds of argumenta- 
tions, L. | f | | 
 'TOIPICKS (toprca, L. romind, of ron, 
Gr. a place) common places or heads of diſ- 
courſe. „ 555 

TO'PIC (topicus, L. topique, F. of 

TOPICK & Towing, Gr.) of or pertain- 
ing to a particular place or common head 
of a diſcourſe, | Belk 

TOPOGRA#/PHICE Charts, are dravghts 
of ſome ſmall parts of the earth, or of ſome 
particular place, without regard to its rela- 
tive fituation ; as of London, Amſterdam, Pa- 
ris, &c. : . 

TOR'CHENESS (with Horſemen) a long 
ſtick with a hole at the end of it, thro? which 
runs a ſtrap of leather, the two ends of which. 
being tied together ſerve to ſtraighten and 
cloſely tie up a horſe's noſe, as long as the. 
ſtick is ſtayed upon the halter or ſnaffle. 


W E 


TORE 2 (in Arcbitect.]) a thick round 

TO RUS 5 moulding uſed in the baſe of 
columns. „ 

TORE 7 (of zznan, Sax. to tear) did 

TORN F tear, or was torn. » 


TOREUMA (rTogevzaa, Gr.) emboſſed 
work, L. oh” 
TOREUMATOGRAPH (of AH 
and yedpw, Gr.) the deſcription or know - 
ledge of ancient ſculptures and Baſſo reliews's. 
TORMENT (rourment, F.) any thing that 
gives pain. 3 Se 
They brought unto him all fick people 
that were taken with divers diſeaſes and tare 
ments, and he healed them. Matt. f 
2. Pain, miſery, anguiſh : 3. penal anguiſh, 
torture. | 
No pris'ners there, inforc'd by torments, cry; 
But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. 
8 Ee. Sandy's Paraph, .. 
Not ſharp revenge, not hell itſelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a. guilty mind, F 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 
Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge 
- renews. * Dryden, 
TORMENTOR. 1. One who tormeats, 
one who gives pain. 3 
HFle called to me for ſuccour, deſiring me 
at leaſt to kill him, to deliver him from thoſe 
tormentars. Sidney, b. it. 5 
The commandments of God being con. 
formable to right reaſon, man's judgment 
condemns him when he violates any of them, 
and ſo the ſinner becomes his own fermentor, 
South. | 
2. One who inflifts penal tortures. 


— 4 


TORMENT'INGNESS, a tormenting 
quality or faculty. 1 Tn | 
 TORY'NISOL (fourneſs/, F.) the ſun- 
flower, | | 


TORE DO, a fea-fiſh, famed for a re- 


markable 


* 


markable numbneſs, wherewith it Is ſaid to 
ſtrike the arm of thoſe that touch it, 

© TOR'PIDNESS (of torpidus, L.) benumb- 
edneſs, . N f, | 

" TOR'QUE (in Heraldry) a round roll of 


cloth twifted, ſuch as is the bandage fre- 


moors, ſavages, . 
 TORREFAC!TION (in Pharmacy) the 
laying of a drug or.other thing on a plate of 
metal placed over coals, till it becomes pliable 
JJ oo ARE Het, 

" TOR'RENT (in a figurative ſenſe) great 
Heat, violence of paſſion, a ſwift ſtream of 
eloquence, &c, 1 13 

" TORRICEL'LIAN Iafrument (of Tor- 
ricellius, an Italian, the inventor of it.) A 
glaſs tube or pipe of about three foot long, 
and a quarter of an inch bore, ſealed or cloſed 
by fire at one end, and quite filled at the 
other with quick - ſilver; which unſealed end, 
being ſtopp'd with the finger, is thruſt down 
into ſome quick-ſilver contained in a veſſel; 
and then the finger being taken away, and 
the tube ſet upright, the quick-filver will run 


quently ſeen in armories about the heads of 


the height of between twenty eight and thir- 
ty one inches, leaving an empty ſpace in the 


upper part. 


The quick-filver, being thus ſuſpended or 
Hanged up, will encreaſe or leſſen its height 


in the tube, according as the weather alters 
for dry or wet; and being put into a frame 
with a plate of diviſions, ſhe wing the ſeveral. 
degrees, is called a Mercurial Barometer, or 
quick-ſilver weather -glaſs. | 

TOR'RIDNESS (of torriditas, L.) ſcorch- 
edneſs, ſcorchingneſs, parchedneſs, parching- 
neſs, drineſs. | 


To TOR'RIFY (torrefacere, L.) to toaſt, | 


roaſt, parch, or dry up. 8 88 
TOR SION, a turning, winding, writh- 
ing, or wreſtling, L. „ 
TOR'TILE (kortilis, L.) bent, bowed, 
wreſted, wreathed, wrinkled. 13 
TOR TTIVE (corrivus, L.) wrung out, 
preſſed hard. „ | 


' -+TORTINESS (ſpoken of a rope, Fe.) 


Araightneſs, tightneſs, by being hard pulled; 
alſo writhineſs, 'wrinkledneſs. _ 
TORTOISE (Hieroglypb.) was by the an- 


-cients repreſented ſwimming on the top of a 


river, ſurrounded with the hot beams of the 
noon-fun, to fignify a poor wretch fallen 
into the power of a tyrant, from whoſe hands 
He cannot eſcape: for they ſay the ſun beams 
do fo charm the tortoiſe, that it can ſcarce 
move or change its reſidence. They alſo uſed 
it to repreſent ſloath, becauſe it is of a very lazy 
nature, and ſlow it its march. They alſo by 
It repreſented a man ready and armed againſt 


the defigns of ſuch as would injure him, 
becauſe the tortoiſe is always fortified againft 


the attempts of his enemies. 


n 


1 7 y : ; a if 
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tueux, F. and neſs) windingneſs, or the tarp, 
ing in and out, _ OM 
TORTURE ( torture, F.) torment, , 
grievous pain inflicted on à criminal or perſon 
accuſed, to make him confeſs the truth. 
Preparative TORTURE, is ordered to be 
Judicits manentibus, fo that if the accuſed do 
not confeſs, he cannot be condemned todeath, 
but only ad omnia citra mortem. 
Definitive TORTURE, is that a con- 


demned criminal is put to, to make him con- 


© out or deſcend till it remains in the tube of 


* 


feſs his accomplices. 


TO TALNE SS (rarahtas, L.) the whole. 
neſs or whole ſum. 3 | 
TOT'TERING (of zealw nian, Sax.) 


ding to and fro, as tho' ready to fall. 
TO'TUM (with Legicians) 7. e. the v, 
is uſed to fignify ſuch a wwhole as is compoſed 
of ſeveral parts really diſtin, whoſe parts 
are termed integra] parts, as the apartments 
of a houſe, the precincts of a city, or the 
provinces of a kingdom; and this they diſ- 
tinguiſh from another whole, which in Latir 
is called Omne. ; 
TOUCH (of toucher, F.) the ſenſe of feel. 
ing, is an external ſenſe (dull and inferior in 
reſpe& to others; yet it ia moſt common, and 
very neceſſary to us:) by means of this ſenſe 
animals receive tangible qualities. That there 
is alſo an interyal ſenſe of Touching or Feeling, 
is evident from pains of the cholick, the 
nerves and fibres, which are the organs of the 
ſenſes, being diſperſed on the inſide as well as 
the outfide of the body, and therefore the 
veins, arteries, membranes, and their appen- 
dages the coats, partake of this ſenſe. 
TOUCHUNESS, aptneſs to be offended 
with or angry at. 
"TOUPEE! 7 2 peruke of a particular 
TOUPET 5 make, worn by ſmarts and 
BEAU. bo 4 : | 
100 ee Sax.) ſtrong- 
neſs and unaptneſs to be broken or disjointed, 
the oppoſite to brittleneſs, - 
TOUR, a lofty flight. Alton. 
| * TOURNAMENT, an exercife of honour 
formerly practiſed, wherein princes, noble- 
men and” gentlemen, afforded ſpeciments of 
their dexterity and courage, in publick places; 
by entring the liſts and encountering all oppo- 
ſers. They were well mounted on horſe- 
back, clad in armour, and accoutred with 
lance and ſword, firſt tilted at one another, 


and then drew their ſwords and encountred - 


hand to hand, a 7 
Theſe 'exerciſes being deſigned to make the 
praCtiſers expert in the art of war, and alſo 
to entertain” the court, the arms were in a 
great meaſure diſabled from killing the com- 
datants, the points of the lances and ſwords 
being broke off, to prevent their doing execu- 
tion; but notwithſtanding this precaution, 


TOR'T UQUSNESS (of ur ng, L. r- 


* 


7 


x 
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* 


ſhaking, ſtaggering, reeling, . waving or nod- 


* 


Popes prohibited them, upon the penalty of 5 TRACITION, a drawing, , 
1 F | |.  TRACTRIX (in Geamery) 2 bins 
” TOURNE' (with French Heralds) is us'd | called alſo Catenaria. | A 


for what we call regardant, i. e. looking | TRA DER (of fracta, Ital. a trade, which 


back or behind. _ Minſbew conjectures to have been derived of 
TOURN/ING (with Hunters) a term uſed fradendo, L. delivering) a dealer, a tafficker, 

of a roe, going to couple or ingender. a merchant. . _ . 5 2 
TOU/ZED 1 pulled about, tumbled, TRADVTIONS (in Theology) thoſe laws, 
TOUZ'LED $ rumpled, doctrines, relations, Ce. which have been 


| The Round TOWER, at Copenhagen in | handed down to us from our forefathers,” 
Denmark, is not only remarkable for its | without being written, „ b 
ſtructure, but for its admirable contrivance; | Apoftolica/ TRADITION (with the Roma 
the manner of its aſcent being ſuch, that a | 77s) the unwritten word of God, which 
coach may drive up to the top thereof. | deſcended from the apoſtles to us, thro' a 
The TOWER of Morocco, is reported to | continual fucceſſion of the faithful. | 
be ſo high that the hills of Axari, 130 miles | Zcclefaftical TRADITIONS, are certain 
diſtant from it, may be eaſi ly diſcern'd, and | ſtatutes, ordinances, or regulations concern- 
a perſon may ride to the top on horſeback. ing the rites and circumſtances of religion, 
The TOWER of Moſcow, is famous for | inſtituted ſince the time of the apoſtles by 
a bell in it, which weighs. 176 tuns, tho". 200 | councils, popes, &s., and that have continued 
tuns were allow'd for the making of it: It | to the preſent time, thro' a conftant obſer - 
is 24 feet high, the clapper 21 feet long, | vance of the church, 3 
and weighs 7 tuns. | Written TRADITION (with the Rome- 
TOW ERS (in Coat Armour) being parts | nifts) that of which there are fome traces in 
of cities and caſtles plac'd within walls, may | the ancient fathers and doctors. | 
repreſent the conſtancy, magnanimity and | Unwritten TRADITION, is that of 
generolity of men who freely expoſe their | which no figns or footſteps are to be found 
bodies for the defence of their country. I in any of the fathers which are now extant. 
TOWN, is a place well furniſhed with | TRADTTO RES, traitors, a title giveta 
houſes 'and inhabitants. To conſtitute what | by the primitive Chriſtians to thoſe who de- 
may be properly call'd a town, there muſt | livered up their bibles in the time of perſe» 


either have been, or is now a church, and | cution, L, | 
celebration of divine ſervice, ſacraments and | TRADU'CIANS, ſuch who held that 
burials 3 and tho* a town may by length of | original fin was tranſmitted from fathers to 
time become ſo decay'd, as to have no houſes | children, or was communicated by way of 
ſanding, yet in Jaw it is Rill a town. In | generation from the father to the child. 
England and Wales there are 8800 towns or TRA/GACANTH (zragacantha, L. of 
thereabouts, every borough is a town, but | pd Ananda, Gr. i. e. goat's-thorn) gum 
every towh is not a borough. dragon, F. 
TOWNS- Man, one born in the ſame town. | TRA'GEDY (tragedia, L, tragedie, F. 
TOWR (probably of zon, Sax, or Tower, | mjaywha, Gr.) a lofty ſort of play, in which 
on account of towers being uſually bigh built) great perſons are brought on the ſtage: the 
a high or lofty flight, a ſubje&t matter of it is always troubleſome, 


To TOWR, to ſoar a left, to fly high ; | and the conclufion of it mournful. Tragedy 


$0 aim at high things. | is in imitatation of one juſt, great, and pro- 
r  TOWR'INGNESS, a lofty ſoaring, high | bable action, not told, but repreſented ; which 
: am, lofty carriage, baughtine | by moving terror and pity, conduces to purge 
f TOY'ISH, apt or given to toy with, | the paſſions in the minds of men. It is the 
; trels, or uſe dalliance, &c. | principal part of dramatick poetry, and the 
| TOY'LET, See Teiler. I fable or deſign is the principal part of tragedy. 
4 To TOZE, to pull aſunder, to make ſoft. | In Tragedy, it is not abſolutely neceſſary 
L TO'ZYNESS, ſoftneſs, like tozed wool. | that there ſhould be hiftorical truths; but 
. TRA'BEATED (zrabeatus, L..) having an | there muſt always be a verſimility, and at 
1 Errablature, viz. a projecture on the top of | the ſame time, to make it wonderful, is ons 
— the wall, which ſupports the timber - worlæ | of the moſt difficult taſks in poetry. Theres 
C of the roof, | . l | are in it three unities required, vix, of action, 
, TRABS (with Meteorologifts) an impreſſion time, and place; which unities have been 
2 er meteor in the air, like a beam, L. eſtabliſhed by criticks to bring the drama as 
1 TRACE, a ſootſtep, track, or print. near nature as poſſible. 1. Unity of action. 
8 TRA/CED (trace, F.) followed by the | Two actions, that are different and indepen- 
- footiteps, allo drawn out by lines on paper, | dent, will diſtract the attention and con- 
, c. as the draught of an edifice, &c. cernment of the audience, and of conſequence 
4 Jo TRACK (of tracer, F. or traf7us, L.) | deſtroy the poet's defign, which is to move 


to follow the trace, footſteps, or mark, that | terror and pity, 2. Unity of time. Mr. 
auh thing leaves behind it in paſſing. | | Dryden aſcertains the unity of time to be 
| 1 | twenty 


T R 


twenty four hours: that one act muſt net | 


take up balf a day, but the time of every 
act muſt be equally divided. And Ariftorle 
'  fays, that the time of tragedy ought to be 
Included in that which the ſun takes to per- 
form his career in, or very near. it. But 
Dacier ſays, that Ariſtotle meant the courſe 
of the ſun in a day, from his riſing to his 
" ſetting, fourteen or fiteen hours time; and 
that, he ſays, is too long: and that the 


moſt perfect pieces are thoſe of Sopbocies, | 


_ which require no longer time for the action 
than the repreſentation takes up, which in 
' Sopbecles's beſt plays is not above four hours. 
3. Unity of place (in the Drama) Mr. Dry- 
Len ſays, requires that the ſcene ought to be 
the ſame at the end, that it was at the 
beginning of the play, the ſame throughout, 
"But this unity is ſeldom obſerved in our 
raking plays. If the poets were confined to 
that, they would want intrigue room. 
 TRAGEL'APHUS (Tgayiaap®-, of v 
78, a goat, and Nau, a hart, Gr.) a 
at-hart or great deer; a certain beaſt found 
in the foreſts of Bohemia, and elſewhere, 
that has a breaſt and ſhaggy hair like a goat, 
t otherwiſe like a ſtag, Z. | 
TRAINED (trane, F.] brought up, in- 
Muced. : ER 
- TRATTOROUSNESS (of zraditorius, ; 
de traitre, F.) treaſonableneſs, perfidiouſneſs. 
_ TRAM/MELED (with Horſemen) a horſe 
is faid to be ſo, that has blazes or. white 
marks upon the fore and hind-foot on one 
fide, before and behind. | yy 
Croſs TRAMMELED (with ant den is 
Laid of a horſe that has white marks in two 
of his feet, that ſtand croſs-ways like St. 
Ardrew's croſs, as in the far fore-foot and 
the near hind- foot, or in the near fore-foot 
and the far hind- foot. : 
3 TRAN'CHE (in French He- 
raldry) ſignifies a manner of 
counter chanying in an eſcut- 
cheon of this form. But, by 
Engliſh heralds, it is thus 
blazoned 3 he bears per pale 
Argent and Azure, per Bend 


eeunterchang*d, 
_ TRAN'/GLE 


ralds commonly call a bar, F. . 

TRANQUIL'LITY (among the Romans) 

a deity adored at Rome, under the name of 

Quiet, and whoſe temple was without the 
City. 

To TRANQUILLIZE (eranguilliſer, F. 

tranguillar, L.)] to make quiet, ſtill, or 


calm. : 

TRANQUIL'LOUSNESS (of tranguillus, 

I.) quietneſs, ſtilneſs, calmneſs. a 

. TRANSAC'TOR, one that negotiates or 
- manages an affair, L. | | 

TRANSANIMA'TION, the paſſing of a 


| 


; 


| * Tranzſer the power, and ſet the people free. 
(in Heraldry) is the dimij- | | 
nutive of a ſeſs, and what the Engli/h he- 


- * 1 


= 
TRANSCENDENCE (tranſcendent; 
We mph 42 8 
_- TRANSCENDEN'/TAL (of tranſcend; 
F.) exceeding, going beyond, Carpal 5 
TRANSCEND ENTAL (in Phyſick) 
ſomething raiſed or elevated above other 
things, or which paſſes and tranſcends the 
reaſons and. circumſtances of other inferior 
beings, ſo as not to be intimately and eſ- 
ſentially included under them. 
 TRANSCENDENTAL Quantitiet (with 
Schoolmen) are particularly apply d to the con- 
tinuation of the exiſtence, duration or time of 
a being, 2 | | 1 5 
TRANSCENDENTAL Quaneities (with 
Geometriciatts) are undeterminate quantities, 
or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed or affixed to 
any conſtant equation. 
TRANSCRI'BER 


. . 


( tranſcriptor, L.) 2 


| writer out or copier. 


TRANSEAT (School Term) 7, e. let it 
paſs, uſed when they ſuppoſe a propoſition to 
be true without granting it, 

TRANSELEMENT A'TION (vith 
Schoolmen) a change of the elements or prin- 
ciples of one body into another, 

To TRANSFER (transferer, F. transfer, ſh 
L.) to convey, or make over, from one to | 


another. 


Was 't not enough you took my crown away; 
But crueHy you muſt my love betray ? 
I who von pleas'd to have zransferr'd my 
right, ry 
And better chang'd your claim of lawleſi 
might. : ; | Dryden. 
The king, 


Who from himſel fall envy would remove, 
Left both to be determin'd by the Laws, 
And to the Grecian chief transferr'd the 
cauſe. 9 * Dryden, 
This was one perverſe effect of their ſitting 
at eaſe under their vines and fig-trees, that 
they forget from whence that eaſe came, 
and transferred all the honour of it upon 
themſelves. - Atterbury's Sermons, 
Your ſacred and religious monarchs own, 
When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne 
But tyrants dread you, left your juſt decree 


Prior, 
By. reading we learn not only the action 
and the ſentiments of diſtant nations, but 
transfer to ourſelves the knowledge and im- 
provements of the moiſt learned men. 
= ET £ Mg es PLoS Waits. 
TRANSFUL'/GID (transfulgidus, L. ) ſhin 
ing through, EDT 
TRAN'SIENTNESS (of tranſſens, I. 
and 78 a tranſient or fleeting nature or qua 
lity, ſhortneſs of continuance. 
TRANSI RE, to go or paſs over, a wort 
uſed in the ſtatutes for a warrant or let-pals. 
TRAN'SITIVE (tranſitivus, L.) an epi 
thet given by Grammerians to ſuch verbs, 1 


ſoul out of one body into another, 


/ 


gni 
| 1 


r oe ies | wie bans fs 
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Aries, and Mercury in 


being conveyed. 


ſy: am action which paſſes doer 
2 the Tofferer, or che =? that 


rg Tre (of cranftious, L. 
and neſs) trankentneſs,, ox à tranſitive nature. 

TRANSLATION "of Light and Nature 
(with Aftrologers) a phraſe uſed when a light 
planet ſeparates from one that is more weigh- 
ty, and perfectly joins another that is more 
weighty 5. as ſuppoſe Saturn to be in 20 
degrees of Aries, and Mars in I 5, gegrees of 
16 degrees e ſame 


ſign; here Merc ing 2 light planet, 
Ph from 4425 2 15 12 tes his virtue 


to Saturn. — 

TRANSLA'TOR, one that turns out of 

_ language into another, or removes out of 
lace into 3 ; alſo a new vamper 
of old ſhoes, & 

* ERANSLU ICIPNESS (ef "rranflucidus, | 
22 i quality of permitting light, to ſhine 

rou 

TRANSMEABLE (tranſmeabilis i) that 
may be paſſed through. 

{RANSMIS'SION (in Opricks, K.) is 
the act of a tranſparent body, g the 
rays of light thro? its e or luffcring | 
them to paſs. . 

TRANSMIS'SIBLE, that is capable of | 

To TRANSMOG/RAPHIZE, to tranſ- 
form or metamorphoſe.. 

TRANSMONTA'NE . 
L. ) dwelling or growing beyond the moun- 


tains. 

TRANSMU 'TABLENESS (of trans and 
mutabilis, L.) espableneſs of being changed. 

TRANSPARENT Bodies (with Phileſa- 
pbers N or or ans, ies, are ſuch whoſe 
pores are all. right, nearly perpendicular 
to the plane of their ſurface, ſo as to let the 
rays of ke pak faely thro* them, without 
being refracted; whereas the pores of opa- 
cous bodies axe in a crooked 25 e poſition, 
by which beams gi light cannot 
paſs freely thro' them, but ate variouſly re- 
fracted and loſt. 

To TRANSPE/CIATE (of trans and ho 
oy L.) to change from one ſpecies to ano- 


9 ANSPIERICED. (tranſperce F.) bored 
ugh, 
TRANSPIR.A/TION, the inſenfible paf- 


e of excrementitious matter thro” the pores 
of the ſkin z: alſo ſome authors uſe it for the 
entrance of The air, vapours, c. thro the * 
pores of the ſkin into the body. 

' TRANSPU/RING (of trans and ſpirans, | 
I.) breathing thro? * exhaling vapours; alſo 
tranſpiration, I” 

TRANSPLANTATION. by a | Magnet | 
(in Natural Magick) is by mixing the excre- 
ment of à patient up with earth, to tranſ. 
plant the diſeaſe. into a vegetable, which ſhall 
anle 8 a * = in the * en 


% 
; 
| 


þ 


TR 


IR ANSPLANTATION 2 4s 
tion (in Matura l Magick) which, is more pro- 


ſuppo 
x +RANSPOSITION of  Eguations (with 
Algeb 9M the putting over any quanti 
to We ler file of the ſign of equality, wxh 
a contrary ſign to what it ma before; thus} 


1. e. Te 
© TRANSUBSTAN'TIATED (.of trans 
and ſobftantia, L. or q. tranſire in Jubflantian) 
ir or paſſed into another ſubſtance. 
ANSVERS'E Axis (i (in n Conicł Sekrlons) 
is a third proportional to the line called A- 
ſeifſz, and any ordinate of a Parabola. 
Fe RANSUMP!TIO (with Schoolmen) a ſyl- 
m by conceſſion or agreement, uſed where 
| a queſtion propoſed is transferred to another 
with this condition, that the proof of this 
latter ſhall be admitted for a proof of the for- 
mer, L. 
| TRANSUMP!TION, a taking from, one 
to another. 
TRANSUMP!TIVE ene, fr) 
| taking from one to another. 
TRAPEZ OI D (with G. 
metricians) an irregular figure, 
that has all its four fides and 
aagles unequal, and no fides , . > 
arallel. zun TR 
TRAPE/ZIUM. (= i tor, Or. a qua- 
drilateral or ſquare Fro” whoſe ys 2 


are N 

po a hurricane or impetuous 
and ſudden wind, which is frequent in the 
Atlantick ocean, between Brafil and Africa, 
and about the Cape of Hope, which 
turns all things topſy turvy; before theſs 
Travadoes begin. there is a very great calm, 
and a ſmall cloud appears, called by ſailors 


an ox's eye, over one of the, peaks of the 


promontory, which ſoon deſcending, lower, 
ing their ſails, and get as far as they can 


from the l of the mountains, and deſtroys 

all ſhips within its reach. 
TRAVAL'LY. 
TROY OBE 

in the morning, 

from their beds. 


t ſummons the ſoldiers 


TRAVEE! (in Arcbitecl.) a bay. of joiſts, 
the ſpace between two beams, L. 4 
- TRAVERSE. (trawverſus, L. creverſe, F } 

2 a-thwart. 


To TRAVERSE 15 Toiney) a term uſed 
1 H for 


FL 


5 the paring of the nails of 
Lea x fog in an autzfe- hole tea 4 


perly called Approximation, is when a whiclow 
is N „ and cured by rubbing a cat's. 
ear, ſed to receive the pa 


mT are not equal, but two of its ſides 


covers the whole ſummit : upon the fight of 
which the mariners immediately fall to furl- . 


-| from the ſhcar, to ayoid the fury of it; for 
on a ſudden, a Then and terrible wind ruſhes - 


roximge 


88 


2 4— 20=60, then a — 5 60 — 20, ö 


(of reweiller, F. to a- 
Bs a >. beat of dm 


_ of the 5 


TR 


fe hang 6 board of the ne eh the | 


tion) is the yari#- 
1 courſe, en 


ip) a hetſe 
25 tread 


TRAVERSE (in Navige 
tion or alteration of the 
the ſh of the winds, 925 

"TRAVERSE (in Horſe 
is ſaid tv traverſe, When he 


croſe- wiſe, momenta is croupe 9. one ſide, | 
and his head to anot | 


TRAVER'SE (in Heral.) is 
a partition of an eſcutcheon in 


Pale Traverſe, 

Jo TRAVERSE (in Fee 
tgnißes to oppoſe, overthrow or quaſh 3 to 
deny any part of the matter one is cha 
Me to put xa: proof of it upon the pl git 


A TRAVERSE (in Carpentry 


wood or iron placed Alon "gp to A 


and fortify ahother. 
"TRAVERSES. (in Fortifitation) are lines 


which return back from the ends of the 


trenches, and run almoſt /para'lel with the 
place attacked, called alſo Conder';. 
TRAVERSE in à wet Foſs (in Fort ca- 
tion) is made by throwing into the foſs, over 
againſt the place where the miner is to be put, 


to the Foot of the wall, abundance of ſauciſ- 


the figure annexed, call'd Farted 


ſons, joiſts, and other pieces of wood, with 


faſcines, ſtones, earth, and all other things 
that can help to fill up the fols, and be capa- 

of carrying a gallery for ſuch as uſe it, 
'TRAVERSE (in Fortification) a name 
or ſtone, croſs a 


ven to a wall of earth 
given which is comma ed, to cover the 


men; 35 at Coeborn's work at Nane, which 
lies en the fide of a high ground, and is open 


to the other fide of the Sambre, there are 


two high traverſes croſs the work, one be. 
Hind. another, 


TRAVICE, à ſmall Wale ture or oblong 


goaeeele, tonfiſting of four pillars or poſts, 


= Kepr together by croſs poles, for keeping in, 
An 


Holding unruly hor ſes in the time of ſhoe- | 


ing, or 4ny other s got 
TRAUMA (AH, Gr.) a wound. 
FRAUMATICA. (7 pabgealind, of ger u 
Aal. w, Gr. pl Weodions! and potions proper 
for e e ſerous and ſharp 
of the ods gt and by that Nele to thin the 
blood, fo a 
bro üght t the wounded, broken, or bruiſed; 
7 : alfo herbs or drugs rbpet for the curing 


of wounds, called Yaineravics,” 'þ 


TRAYL- Baſton. | 0 called 5 

TRYAL-B#ftion' | 125 275 to dfaw, and 
Baſtion, a aff, F. becauſe they had a ſtaff 
delivered to them as a badge of their office) 


as juſtices of Tray! Boſton were judges im- 


owered by king Edtvard I. to make inquiſi- 
Gen thro' the realm upon all officers ; as 
ſheriffſs, mayors, efcheators, Oe. touching 


| extortion, bribery 3- and intruſion into other | 


men's lands ; r alſo upon b _ breakers 
* end 1 ! 


humours out 


t it may be the more eafily 


1: 


the figure. 


* N 
4 a 
5 * 


READING! a term b the 
of tra of 4 wr, 17 tht fo RE 


[TREAD'LES $ Dh ). their dun 
e N bp) their” 8 or 
' TREADLES' 8 e Loom) are 
what they moye with their feet 
TREASONABLENESS' (of trabifon 151 
1200) diſloyalty,  trexcherouſnefs,” either by 
imagination, word or deed; d compaſſing or 
imagining the death of the king, Sc. levying 
Wat ägainſt him, adhering to his enemies, 
| colning falſe money, 8333 the king D 
privy ſeal, all which are high treaſon 
REASURER (of Collegiate Chur ben a 
dignitary who anciently had the chatye of the 
veſtments, * Jewels, reliques, and and other 
treaſure belonging to fuck churches. / | 
"TREAS'URERSHIP, - the office or dig- 
ity of a treaſurer. 
0 prids of the TREASURY, in perſons 
of honour" appointed as colt oners to ex- 
ecute the office of treaſurer of England, when 
it is not cotnmitted to a fingle perſon. 
fd gent (prob. of trattus, of trabere, 
TREATE = Ggnifying taken out, 
or — as the juror was challenged, 
becauſe he could not diſpend" 401 1. bd there · 
fore he was Treate. 
" TREES, are diſtinguiſhed 1118 | 
Ih > Bacciferons, i. e, ſuch ay: bear berries, 
2. Coniferous, or as bear à ſguamoſe or 
ſcaly fruit, of a kind of chnſtal Hgure, and 
of a woody + and hard ſubſtance, in which are 
many ſeeds. 3. Lahti ones, or fuch as 


Kü 


* 


* 


their ſeeds (having an imperfect 
leafy me dee or caſes, 4\"P amifercus ones, 
as apples. 5. Nuciferous, 7, e, „Aach as bear 
nuts. 6. Pruniferous ones, Whoſe fruit i is pret- 
ty, jarge and ſolt, with à ſtone in the middle. 
Dwarf -TREES, ſuch as sre Kept dow, 
not being ſurety be abo ve half a foot in 


ſtern. DM 25; 
. TRE 8, are ſuch Whoſe IM 
aref ead on each Bide and nailed againſt walls. 


Es (in a Ship) ate timbers'of feveral 


Cb TREESs, e the Aden W each 
fide of the ſhip, for the main tack to run thro' 
and hale it down. 

Ce- TRE ES, are pieces'of timber bolted 
and let into one another a- croſs at the head 
* pot, the uſe of w 


duch ist to 8 the 
ne Tel. 14 18 EES, vi theſe Under of the 
i 0 5, t Rand along ſhips or fore and 
aft at. the top of the maſt. 
TREES, are thoſe timbers of the 
Thip & kt Tie in the ane, & 22 
TREFFLE/! in Herald as a Or »Treffle, 
is 4 croſs whe n 8 
three ſemi-cirvles, each repte- © 
ſenting the three-leaved . 
or tteſoil. This te 
called St. Lazarus” 0 


| ſorts. 


bear a woolly, dowpy an, ſuch as bear 
flower] in 


wr: war. 


with a trellis i, 4. a ſort 9 
wooden frame for 7 ng wall- trees. ö 


| convulſion, being partly convulf ive and pay y 


cher, F. to cut) a digging or cutting a ditch 


; TREPIGNER, fin Her ſend whip) a word 


- out emb 


without Sink Fo 97 pon His haunches, 'F; 


and wet 
TRESSE p lr. F.) knotted or curled, 
Nor 2 "oo Lag ſo mach doch make | me 


reccia,, Ital.) a knot 
Hung be the heav'ns  witheck,. viel day, | 


1 OILS Ou, 41 leib, French, 


are fre quently borne 

in Ws armour, Tod repreſent 

\  threp-leaved oo, and are ac- 

counted next to the Fleur: de- 
2322 or lilies. © See the figure. 

To ts (rreilliſer, * F.) o * furniſh. 

e-grate or 


TREM ERUN (tremebundus, L.) fearful, 
trembling my h. 
T REM „ 8 Aileaſe nearly 


natural, 


TRENCH'ING* (tranchant, F. of * 


or trench in the 
TREP!IDN] Ih (trepiditas, E. * trepidity, 
fearfulneſs. 


importing e action of à horſe, Who beats 
the duſt ſt His fore feet in manvging, with- 
ing the holt; who makes his mo- 
tions and time mort and near the ground, , 

General ASS, is where force or 
violence is 12 Otherwiſe called Treſpaſs vi 


& armis, ., .. 


Special J RESPASS, one done without 
force, called a ſo Tre 55 ſs upon the Caſe. 7 
Local TRESPAL (in Laco) is. that 'which/ 


is ſo annexed'f 0 the place certain, that if, the 
defendant 140 Aue upon the place, and tra- 


verſe N 1 mentioned in the declaration 
endugh to defeat the action. 


But f on whom long I lord ſo dear 
Now or he ih that al! ke love doth corn, 
He plunged 4 n bis zre//zd locks 175 tear, 


Per E. 


\ TRESSES,; 3 1 l Cf, | 


or gun 


— 


to nicht, r 
Comets, ede eres of times and Antes, | 
Brandiſh 1 8 bon ale 9 Ky. 


breaſt 
NN gold | 
n | 


# Ar. þ 
226 ter ſw | 
| Nakeeds met his under 
Of her Idoſe #refſet hid. 
118 Adam had wove n 
Of choiceſt flowers a eee | 1 
Het fer, and hee rural labours crown. 
| 0 Millor. 
Fair fer be int race enſnare, 
10 heauty ur op us with a fingle Paik. 


Then ceaſe e e to. eee 

We crit Air, "the t cel 
ich adds new. glory. wing phere 

Not all the treſſes 2 Fix hair can boaft, 


. 
— 


N TRES'SURE (in 


a-kin to a | 


„ 


un triangle, F.) a figure that has a, 


Shall draw ſoch envy as the is, you loft, 
ne 


TIAL 


* 5 8 
. 7 - 
2 . 
* 
4 1 iv + ” 


is the diminu- 

tive of an Orle, 8522 a EA 
accounted to be only one half 
of it, and is 2 borne 
F. and Counterflory, and it 
s alſo often double, and ſome- 
times treble. 5 

" Tranfitory TRESPASS (in Law bs that 
which cannot be defeated by the de endant's 
traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is not 
material. 
TRTAL ( prob. of tentare, A tenter, F.) 
an eſſay, experiment, or endeavour ; alſo a 


temptation, 


" TRIAL (in Law) the examination of cauſes 


criminal or civil before a proper. judge, of 
wuich there are three ſorts; as, matters of 


fact are to be tryed by j jurors, matters of law 


by the judges, and matters of N by the 
omen itſelf, © 
TRIAN OLE (triangulum, L. 


«7 . 
— 5 © i 


three angles, and as many fides, 2 * 
and is either plain or ſpherical. ,, 


A plain TRIANGLE, is one that js. con- 


tained under three right lines. 
A ſpherical TRIANGLE, is a (1s pros that 
is contained under three archey of 3 
circie 25 ſphere. 
A Right-angled T RIANGL 
which has Die angle. „ en. 
' An Acute angled TRIANGLE, is0 t 
has all its ae acute. go necks 
An. Obtuſe angied TRIANGLE, is one 
| that has one obtule angle. 
An Obligue-angl:d TRIANGLE, 1465 
Ft that is not right angle dt. 
Equilateral FRIAN G LE, is one, all 
whoſe fides are equal. | 
Lſeſceles TRIANGLE. | 
fler l TRIANGL LE. [2 1 
only two 9 or ſides equ | 
Scalenus TRIANGLE,, one that has not 
two fides equal. 
TRIAN'GULAR Com an inſtrument 
with three legs or feet, to Wo off any tri- 
; angle at once, uſed on maps, globes, &c. 
imilar TRIANGLES,” are len as s have 
all their three 
angles reſpec- 
E 5 to B 
one another: 
As if the angle Al. 
A be equal to - Dp nay: | 
D, the angle . 
C equal to E. and the angle B equal to 
then is the triangle A, B, C fimilar 38 


1 


1. 2 B- triang zular form. 5 

RAS Harmonica (in Mich) a com- 
pound of three radical b ether, 
of which two are a fifth, and a thir 
the other, which i is a fandamental. 


eee ee oy | 


F 1 N 3 FP 1. 
1 * 4 


PR 
& 2 
3 : we 


Four orders of ſoldiers, who. were poſted: in 
te rear of the army, and wete to aſſiſt in 
n i 1 
*. TRVBUNE (:ribunus, L,) two 2 . 
ficers among the Romant; the firſt of the 


people, 'whoſe buſineſs was to defend their 

| Fiberties > the other of the ſoldiers, who was 
to fee them well aimed and ordered. 
_  TRUBUNESHIP, the office. or dignity, 

SY > ” Neto 225 ny 


©. TRIB'/UTARINESS. (of eribu/arius, L.. 


tributaire, F.) che condition or ſtate of thoſe 
that pay tribute, _ 1 a 
vided into three partitions, as in Hypericum ot 
„„ ²⁵ IL. . -, 5555 
© > TRICK!ING (of trieberie, F.) cheating, 
_ 'bepuiling, Sc. by craft, wiles, &c. 
- - FRICKI'SH, guileful, crafty, wily. . 
TRICOC'COUS (,, of pic, 
three, and xixx©-, Gr. a grain) ſpoken. of 
the fruits of plants, containing three grains 
or Kernels. 7 5 | 
_ TRICOR'PORATE 2 (tricorpor, L.) that 
©" TRICOR'/POROVUS { hath three bodies. 
_ . TRIDE (with Horſemen) ſhort and (wift. 
"  TRIDF-Pace, is a going of ſhort and thick 
motions, tho' united and uneaſy, | 
__ TRIDE-Career, a faſt gallop that has its 
times and motions ſhort and nimble. 44 
To work. TRIDE (jn Horſemanſhip) upon 
volts, is to mark his time with his haunches 
ſhort and ready. f 
TRT DEN T (ſo called by Sir Jade Newton) 
that kind of Parabola, by which Des Cartes 
conſtructed equations of fix dimensions. This 
figure hath four infinite legs, two of which 
- are hyperbolſcal, tending contrary ways, but 
placed about an aſymptote, and the other two 
"are parabolical and converging, and which, 
with the other two, form the figure of the 
trident. ct 


that bear a trident. 125 | 
- *TRIETER!ICA (reis rv, Gr.) certain 
feaſts of Bacchus obſerved every third year, 

TRIFEROUS (erifer, L.] bearing fruit 


* 


three times a year. f 
TRIF'LING (ſome derive it of triecare, 
Ital. others of treg felen, Du.) ſpending time 
or pains to little purpoſe, _ 7 | 
TRIFO'LIATED Leaf (with Botan.) is a 
kind of digitated leaf, conſiſting of three 
Angers, as inclover graſs. ll SM Z 
TRIFORM/ITY (of triformis, L.) the 
. having three forms or ſhapes. _ ” ted 
TRUGLYPH (r4y>up®-, of rn, three, 
vnd ic, Gr, ſculpture) a triangular gutter, 
which ſeems to have been deſigned to convey 
the Guttæ ot drops that hang a little under 
them. 5 * 
TRIGON (in Natura! Magick) 6gnifies a 
four fold change of the ſtarry fine accord - 
Ing to the number of the fohr elements, | 


TRIDENTIF!EROUS' (tridentifer, L.) 


uz 5 


7 * N * * 8 320 3 * . * Y IE 
* 4 4 ; 
i 7 6 9 | 
* 4 4 
< 
* 


We Airy TRIGON (in Afrol.) the airy 
triplicity, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius, be. 


; 189 05 one another in a trine al] 


cc. 
. The, Farthy TRIGON (in Afrol.) the 
earthy tti licky, Taurus, Virgo, and apri- 


aſpect. ? 


| Fiery TRIGON (ith. {fol the fiery. 


eriplicity, Arien, Leo, and Sagittarius, be- 


holding one another in a trine aſpect. 


The Wang TRIGON (with _ 4frol.) the 
Watesy triplicity, Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces, 
'beholding one akother in a trine alpet., 
. TRIGONOCRA'TORIES. (of e. 
and ved, Gr.) dominion or power) a 
name of the planets, on account. of their be · 
ing lords or governors of. trigons, as Saturn 
and Mercury of the airy trigon, Yerus and 
the Moon oY the earthy, the Sun and Zupiter 
of the fiery, and Mars of the watery, 
. TRIGQNOMET'RICAL. (of 'Telyar6,, 
a triangle, and Hileladg, Gr. off, meaſure) 
of, or belonging to 5 | 
Plain TRIGONOMETRY, treats of rec- 
tilinear triangles, and teaches. from three 
given parts of a plain triangle to find the 
re it. ö 5 p 
_ Spberica//TRIGONOMETRY, is an art 
that teaches from three given parts of a 
ſpherical triangle to find the reſt. | 
-, TRILLION Z (in Arich,) the number 
 TRILION 5 of a billion of billions. 
TRILU'MINAR trilumi narn, L.) 
_ TRILU'/'MINOUS 5 having three lights. 
JD TRIM a Piece (in Carpentry,. &c.) ſig- 
nifies to fit a piece into other work. 
TRIM, neat in clothes; ſpruce, fine, 
TRIM'MER, one who carries jt fair with 
two parties; alſo a ſetter off; alſo a ſhaver. 
TRYM'/MING, ſhaving the beard; alſo 
carrying it fair between two parties; alſo laces, 
fringes," Ce. the ornaments of garments. 
TRIMORION 7 (Aigen, Gr.) the 
TRIMZERION F joining together of 
three ſigns that are very near one another, 
whereby a ſquare aſpect is made to the 
Apbeta or giver of life in the figure, which, 
when it comes to direction, is imagined com- 
monly" to. cut off the thread of life, 
TRINITY, the herb-Heart's-eaſe. 
TRIOC'TILE. (with Afrel.), an aſpect or 
Gtuation of two planets, with regard to the 
earth, when they are three octa ves or eight 
parts of a-circle diſtant from each other. 


deeply cut into three parts, which ſeem to 
be three diſtinct leaves, but are all joined at 
the:hetioms Li ei Wren dk; 

. TRIPHYL'LOUS {Tg«quaxzy, Gr.) whoſe 


leaf conſiſts, of three parts. 3 
"The TRIPLE-toloured Net, "the rain- 


bow. Million. 


The TRIPLE: Tree, the gallowW s. 
TRIPLICATED (triplicatus, L.) made 


each reigning and laſting two hundred years. | 
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or done three times, TRIPIOLY 
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cornui, beholding one another in a trine 


TRIPETALO0 DES (with - Botanjfs,) is 


22 "5 eo nun . ems. . oo 4 


feet, into which the propheteſs plunged her- 


1 5 g 


nen, the herb ehe ee or 
I.. “ 
TRT OS (Tpin@-, of Tie, three, and 
h, Gr. a foot) a three-foored ftool, on 
which a priefteſs of Apollo at Delpbos, uſed. 
to fit when the gave forth her oracles. Tho' 
ſome ſay this was a pot full of duſt, thro? 
which the Afftatus paſt into the virgin's bel'% 
and thence. proceeded out of her mouth. 
Others, that it was a wide-mouthed brafs pot 
filed with pebb/es, by the leaping of which the 
propheteſs made her conjectures. Others, 
that it was a large veſſel ſupported with three 


ſelf when ſhe en pe ted to be inſpired. But the 
moſt common and beft proved opinion is, 
that it was not a veſſel, but a table or ſear, 
upon which the Pyrchia ſat or leaned. The 
Scoliaft —_— Ariſupbanes will have the three 
legs of the Tyrpos to fignify the knowledge of 
the true God, as diſtinguiſhed into three parts 
of time, paſt, preſent and to come. The 
ſame Tripos was not always uſed, The firſt 
was of braſs, placed there by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country, when Peleps 
married Hippodamia, which Tripos was ſaid 
to have been made by Yulcan of braſs. The 
other was of gold, dedicaced to Apollo on 
the following account: Certain fiſhermen of 
Miletus, having fold their next draught to 
ſome perſon. that ſtood by, caſt their net into 
the water, and drew up a golden Tripos ; up- 
on which there aroſe a hot contention be- 
tween the fiſhermen and their chapman; 
who at length fubmitted to the determination 
of Apollo, and co ming to Delpbos, he gave 
this anſwer.” That they ſhould give it to the 
wiſeſt. This oracle being given at the time 
that the ſeven wiſe men flouriſhed in Greece, 
it was preſented to them all one after anc ther; 
which they refuſing, it was reſolved, to pre- 
ſent it to Apollo himſelf, as being the foun- 
tain of all wiſdom. ber | 


! 


TRIPOS (at Cambridge) the Prevaricator | 


at the univerfity, the ſame as Terre Filius at 
Orſork . ks 
TRIP/ANT (in Hera/1-y) tripping. 
TRIP/PING (prob. of 7ripudians, L. or 
ef tripßen, Du.) walking nimbly or lightly 
upon the toes; alſo ſtymbling with the feet ; 
alſo flattering with the tongue. 
TRIPTOL'EMUS, the fon of Celeus, 
king of Attica, who, as it is ſaid, ficſt | 
eſpying corn to grow of its own accord reaped 
it: and after that plowed and ſowed more, | 
and grew ſo ſkilful, that he wrote commet- 
taries on tillage, and ſent them abroad into 
the world, Upon which the poets have 
feigned, that he travelled over the world to 
teach men to plant corn, and to abſtain from 
fieſh. They Alſo tell us, that he was carried 
by a winged dragon, *which was no other but 
x long tl, in which Be failed to the neigh- 
touring iſtes. He is faid to have Rved 
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Gods. 2. To worſhip their paren 
ablaid from fleſh, Ie e677 225g 
"TRIPYRE!/NOS (in Botan, Mit.) which 
has three ſeeds or kernels, as Berberis, Ala- 
a nog et Pl gs By Er 
TRIRO'DA T:rre (Old Rec.) a parcel of 
land containing three rods or perches. 
 -TRISACRAMENTA'LES, - thoſe who 
admit of three ſacraments in the Chriſtian 
ho — — _ 1 Bo 
TRISEC'TION, a dividing or cutting 4 
ng opt 97 1 25 4; Ss "KP 
ISM'US JZ (of ies, Gr.) the grind- 
” TRIG'MUSY ſo 7s the 8 2 


kong cauſes an inyoluntary 
teet] N | W X ; 
- 'TRISOLY MPIO/NICES (of 7g; and 
oN Gr.) a perſon had three 


* Y 


games. 

. TRISPER”'MOS (in Botan. Writ.) which 
bears three ſeeds, as Nafturtiun Indicum, L. 
 TRITZZ'US (with Phyfcians) an ague 
that comes every third day, a tertian, L. © 
TRITON (7@v pi jrrixor, Gr, i. e. 
of the Arr, of the at 3 
according to the poets, Neptune, 
and the nymph of Calais, Neptune s tram- 
peter, whom they feign to have been a man 
upwards, as far as to the middle, a dolphin 
below, and his fore-feet like thoſe of x horſe, 
and two Circular tails, This monſter, ſome 
| fay, was only a whale, by whom, many 


he was ſuperftitioufly adored as the god of the 


ſkin, and a purple mantle, having a horn in 
his hand, and the tail of a mermaid. | 
To TRIUMPH (triumphs, L.-triumpher, 
F.) 1. To celebrate a victory with pomp, 
to rejoice for victory. agen ee 
The triumpbing of the wicked is ſhort, 
and the joy of the hypocrite is but for a mo- 
MAE" "To I8 3. 7g Ti RT 
Your victory, alas! begets my fears 5 
Can you not then triampb without my tears. 


& To obtain victory. BREE 
Then all this earthy groſneſs quit, 
Attir'd with ftars, we ſhall for ever fit, _ 
Triumphing over death, and chance, and time. 
gl "4 a s 5 44 * 3 Milton. 
There fix thy faith, and triumph o'er the 
| worldz * . | 
For who can belp, or who can ſave befides ? 


While blooming youth, and gay delight 

Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 

Thou hafi, my dear, vadovbted right 
To triumph o'er this deſtin d breaſt. 


. 


Price. 


3. To infult'vpon an advantstze gained, = 


4. M. 14 14, or as others 1543; and left 


Out 


| Athens three precepts. 1. To worſhip he 
tos. 10 : 


convulſion of the muſcles of the temples. . 


times bore away the prize at the ' Olympic | 


having been overturned and drowned, at lat 
ſea. Triton was painted, Ir. with 2 blue. 
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Ok ur grand. foe, ., 
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TRIUMPRIAL rang * 
Aff Won Nomant) Was a wy 
N og of lauzel, granted to. be 
worn by generals t had van- | 
aſe their vac; 5 en 
that account, to whom the . 
Jak ane a triumph, The 


99 955 MY. rb how pl tokey of | 
0's crown» 

a 
the log T9 0 0 Delp are, ae 


had Kites: 
"TRIUMPH/AN'NESS» (of of : friumpþant, 


| end ug en ity ale doat- 


| a W P Tt ING 12 ha)? 


28 4 $pmabant fee 5 "We glory-, | 


© CROCHANITERS ;(mmnxaiieesc r.) 
two proceſſes in the upper (roxy wy 156 $7) 
hone, otherwiſe called Rotator major & 5 

ig which: the tendons of many wol le ars 


eder best of Squied. foal! 
J sſembling plants, J'S. called St. 


Fee (with Geometricigns) a figure. 


3 


by the, upper end of à diameter of a 
turned about a right line. 

"2" $9.94 TRONCONNEE' (in V- 

| i» zaldry) fignifiss a croſs or ſome 


er cut in pieces; yet 


3 that all the pieces are ſo 
fog as to keep up the 
tho' ſet at a ſmall diſ- 
one from the other, * 
— . e h 
of x thnoppe, Sax. 
Ales a wha end of proper 
places, denotes a 


+ * 
14 Is 9 178 


ronconnet. 


ESE * 


V 15 ge, 7 Cratcantborp. 
TROP {of znedan, Sax, to Eread) did 
3 2 lo was trodden. 

TROpE (in Rhetorict] the wor d is derived 
from rtr, de turn. A trope bgnifies the 
thing to which it is applyed cnly on account 
of the connection and relation it has to that | 
whoſe proper name it is; or it is Wwhen 
a word is carfied from a thing which 
it.ſignifies ptoperly, to another that it "Higni- 
fies but indifferently. And the“ we may 
reckon as many ſorts of tropes; as we can 
denote” different relations, yet Rbetoricians 
have eſtahliſned but few, as Meronymy, 
8 ynechdoche, F moſis, a Metaphor, an 
Allegoryy 4 Litatess.: an, eee an —_ 
and Caches b $163 ee | 

Arches, when aptly uſed, are 2 lively picture 


of che Ahne treated. of 5 as when © great 


croſs * 


Gags 


re Er 
ill fo rm. an 


; appear extraordinary) 


| K Mp 1 


* 


Td, the War, 
s repreſen- 
n of the - gqurage : [pom with which 

| this general conquers, Tropes, great 
care — Pat be : thx ere is always 
proportion atural idea of the 

rope, and th ”_ Je 45 4 jo we into thoſe 

that hear or 1 it ; eſpe ty that it does not 
betet one quite contrary to what Joy. intended 
by it. Tee ea language is faid to con. 
ſiſt in Tropes 3 on as top much riches often- 
times breeds diſorders in government, ſo too 
wan Ts will ' occaſion much, diſorder in 
a gi they ould not be ; uſed, but to 
expreſs ſomething that could ppt be expreſſed 
ſo well in * common terms; 4 when we 
ate obliged by neceſſity to ule them, they 
ght to be clear, and proportioned to the 

775 of Which * would give an image. As 
to the neceſſity of uſing Tropes z If any per- 
ſon would give an ied of a rock of an extra- 
Fur mag nike the. my cat any, high, 
ing words that are a to rocks of a 

1 fize- and height, will not do; but 
ie *y un rock that threatens the ies 
4 e idea of the-ſkies, that. are above | 
alleking elſe, 2nd the idea of threatening 
w N man that is above others) 
. extraordinary height 

of the rock, which could not well, be expreſ- 
ſed any other way, but by this Hyper bol. 
fides, as thoſe Hopes re quick 5 

oreign to the ſubject, | which we. arc ſupplied 

with by uſe and art, to be the figns not only 
of the emotions of our thoughts, but of our 
wits ; ſo alſo the. paſſions have 4 | particular 
charaQter, by which they paint out them- 


ſelves in difccuzie.. (See ae, Tho' the 
barrenneſs of languages frequently. oblige us 


to make uſe of tropic ex Mane, even when 
we are calm, and in 0 0 yet the common 
8 uſe of them which generally. makes objects 
ſhould only be where 
ordinary terms will. not repreſent them ſo 
Wok as we would haye them, 5 
0515 Fals a cunning ſooth · ſayer, 
3 made a. great cave in Bestia, whence 
gave oyt his oracles, - After bis 
0 was thought to enter into it, 
ah ſupplied. his place in gi oracles. 
The 1 5 of conſulting this ! is deli- 
vered to us by Pauſanius, to the purpoſe fol- 
lowing : He that goes into. this. cave, muſt 
firſt make bis abode in the chapel. of Cad 
Geniys and Good Fartune, employing himſelf 
in performing of ſome ceremonies by way af 
atonement for former offences, and is co bathe 
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in the river of. Ry ne. At his going doun 
he n onius and nie deities, 
and the prieſt conſj wo ts the CE the vic- 
tim, and . Y.. pronounces,: whether 
the deity, will give an 4. 24 and ſatisſac 
tery anſwer. Theo the, e is tee 
aft the prieft, " e a K 
| the or 06- 

c vater N . riyer . e 


” 


Nie“ and after that he takes the with of 
Mnemoſyne or Remembraiteey that he may re. 
member what ſhall be exhibited to hm in his | 
deſcent, Among which is expoſed a- ſtatue 
adorned with admirable carving, 
given out to haye been the wor manſhip of 
Dædalus himſelf, Then having done obeifance | 
and muttered over a prayer or two, being cloth - | 
ed in a linnen habit, and ſet off with ribbons, | 
Ge. he approaches the oracle, which is l- 
tuated within a mountain near a wo: 
the foundation of which is*built ſpherical- | 
wiſe, of white ſtone, about the Hze and cir- 
cumference of a threſhing floor, but ſcarce 
two cubits high, e brazen obeliſks, 
encompaſſed round with Fonts of 12. 
1 — ich there 1 doors that guide 
the paſſage into the le of the flo, 
where there is a ſort of à cave, not the . 
duct of rude nature, but built with t 
niceſt accuracy of mecha nd proporti 

the form of it is like an the breadih ; 


about nine cubits,, the 2 eight, but thete | 


with 


ok they 


There is a 


are no ſtairs; but all chat New vis b 
them a nartow light ladder 
have deſcended to the x 2 | 
taye between the roof and pavement, having 
a very -narrow entrance ; at the mouth of 
which" the perſon lies all along, and ſhoves 
himſelf feet foremoſt into the. cave, and then 
he thruſts his Knees; after à While the reſt 
of his body is rolled along, by a force not un- 
like that of a great rapid river, which over- 
powering a man with its vortex, tumb 
him over Head and ears; and afterwards he 
returns the ſame way back, with his feet 
foremoſt, When the conſultant is returned, 
the prieſt plaves him on Mumeſyne's throne, 
which is not far from the ſhrine, and enquires 
of him what he had ſeen-and heard, and 
relates it to others, he being yet ſtupified, 
and full of amazement 3 then he carries him 
1 temple of Good Genius and Good For- 
ane, and ſome time after he- is reftored to his 

former ſenſes. 

N „ ſuch as explain the ſerip- 

ture altogether by and figures. 

TRO'PITES (of eins, Gr. to turn 
beck who maintained chat the word was 
turned into fleſh or into man. 

TROPOSCHEMATOLIOGY- ( of 1 26- 
18, a manner, xda, à ſcheme, and 
Mz, Gr.) A treatiſe WR ef nb 
tod of drawing ſchemes. » — | 

TROT {with - Horſemen) is the pace or 
doing of a horſe, in which the motion is two 
ys in the air, and two upon the 
rols-wiſe ; continuing alternately to raiſe 
it once the hind-leg of one fide and fore- | crou 
of the other, — the other bind and 
hre. leg. the ground, till the former 
dome dow m. 

r ancient poet of Pres 
788 in France. 


- we as. 7 


| 


| 


which is 's 


| - TROUSEQUIN (with nage a yi 
of: 3 raiſed above 


| ſomel, particularly about the head and neete 


| ſaid to be well trufſee, when his 


FF Fe 
3.4. tae 
. 
* 


* 


TR 


25 TROUBLOU ' (of wenbler, eee 
fome, perplexing, or 
TROUBLOUsNESS, al ditarbrene, per 


plexedneſs,' & : | 
T9 'TROUL, to toll on 

Milton. | q 
 'PROU'SEQUEUE (with H. 

caſe of — long as the dock of a i fob 

tail; which ſerves for a ENS ae fails. 

of leaping horſes, 'F.. . 


| 


the —— 
der bow of a great ſaddle, which pee 1 
keep the bolſters tigt.. 
TROUT. colourrd (ſpoken of Hor s) i 
yy wo 1 


vrhite ſpeokled with ſpots of black, 
TROWL ING {of oller; Py moting or 

wandrin about. | 
TRO/ANTISE, a rrvanting or | playing 


# 


| truan | 
We ou 2 d Ar 4 
"TRUG'MOULDY F 12 12 lattemg wo- 
mann. 


TRUcR LE eh 1 4 
ley or wheel)'a low bed with r ler 5 — 
under another bed. 


- TRU'CULENCE — 
TRU!CULENTNESS L) cruelty, fas 
va ſternneſa, 


TRUENESS, rene eee 


certainneſs, faith 
' TRULLIZATION —— ancient Architec= 

eats) all kinds of couches or layers of mortar, 
wrought with the trowel in the infide of tha 
vaults; or the hatches made on the layers of 


E to retain the lying of the Seri. 


Jo TRUM (prendre — e, F. 
to play a trump- card. T ) 
To TRUN'CATE 4 1.) to cut 
r, to maim. | 
enen Pyramid (with Geometri- 
c:ans) one whole top is cut off by a plane 
rallel to its baſe. 4 ki f Ao 
TRUNK (in ArchinFure) the fult or ſhaft 


of a column. 


TRUNK Roots (with fall 


) } roots breaking or growing out 338 


of plants, which are of two ſorts. 


13.5 Roots growing by a downright deſcent, 


Ss Ws along the trunk, as in mint, 
c. at the nd ts 

„ cat 
2. Such roots as neither nd nor aſcend, 
| but ſhoot forth at right angles with the trunk. 
TRUS'SED (ſpoken of Heres) a horſe is 
thighs are 
large and proportioned to the roundneſs of the 


croup. 
- PRUSSED (troufie, F.) tied or girded 7 
alſo hanged on a wee; alſa ſnatched 8 


„ gonvas by an eagle or bird ef 8 
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ane with another. b | TUFITED of F ha 
© TRUTH (ence) che, Sax.) W gd wich rates ( tot, 9 nag, or vn. 


P ty's certainty fidelity, 
_Kithfulnefs. , | 
Mer "TRUTH, is the conformity | 


of the th | with the divine. underſtanding. | 

"a4 TRUTH, is the conformity of | 
the thing with the idea itſelf. This is ſen 
in true propoſitions, ſuch as agree with their | I 
rule ; _ ik the things themlelves of which | 


wy 
| a TRUTH, 1 the conformity of 
words, geftures, and actions with the heart, 
when a man's heart and mouth go together; 
when he ſpeaks what he thinks, and is in 
reality what he would appear to be 0 his 
chow = vue a ; 
. + TRUTH in Hei 9 
agreeableneſs of ho (eee 
„7 
UTH i in Mera pby fei: 
is where there is an DE correſpond my 
8 the ſigu and the thing ſignified. 
TRUTH in knowing (in Metaphby ficks) 8 
| when by its ideas the underſtanding repreſents 
v5 thing that Pr gg | 


* 7 TRUTH (in Metaphyſicks) 5s 
| foch truth the immediate rule of which is 8 
the underſtanding of the artiſicer.. = 
„ Natural TRUTH (in Meeaphyficts) is uch] [== 
a truth, of which the underſtanding of God | fE== 
is the immediate rule. 
TRUTH (in Hieroglyphicks) was pee 
ed by a heart vn the lips of a man 
. To hen TRY. (Sea Phraſe) is when the ane is Pu ſome 3 to hare 
wind blows ſo hard, that e ſhip cannot been one of Noab's great · grand - ſons; accord- 
maintain or bear out the main ail, and they] ing to the opinion of FVerſtagan, the ſon of 
make her lie a Try under the miſen · ſail only, | Aſcenaz, the ſon of Gomer, the ſon of J- 
TUB of Vermilion, from three to .four poet, the ſon ot Noah, who ſettled in Ger- 
hondred weight... 3 who after bis deceaſe was adored by 
TUBE * by a conduit - pi pe, any all poſterity. The inhabitants of that 


1 thro which water or other liquor | country are ſtill called Tuitſh or Duytſones ES: 

is conveyed ; alſo the pipe or hollow trunk of | from him ; and a day of our week is named Rou 

a' proſpect g laſs Tueſday, :becauſe it was appointed for the You 
= TUBEROUS Root (by Betan hi) i is defined adoration of that idol, as Venftegan ſays; but 

to be ſuch as conſiſts of an uniform, flefhy | others ſay it was. called after Theſa, a certain T 

ſabſlance, and is of a roundifh figure, as in a | goddeſs, the wife of the god. Thor ; which mot! 

turnip, SM. Theſa was looked upon to de the goddeſs a T] 

f .. TUBERO'SITY (with 3 a Ke juſtice. Sebuſtian Munſter is of opinion, that 1 3 

ö or tumour growing naturally on any part, in | Tuiſco was the ſon of Noah, by his wife 4 6 

fl oppoſition to tumours that riſe accidentally, raza or Arezia (by others called Tythis . 
or from any diſeaſe. a born after the flood ; and that coming wit 

© JV BEROUSNESS (tubereſitas, I. L Liub. hie people out of Aſia into Europe, he er 

rojite, F.) knottineſs,. or being full of Ae, tended his dominion from the river Tana! 2. I 

and bunches ; alſo the_bunching out of ſome unto the Rhine. mony 

parts of the body. - TULIPAEMANTA, the tulip-wadnel e Tv 

TUBILUSTRIUN (among the Romans) | a name given to the extrayagancy of ſol For th 

2. ceremony or ſeſtival at the purification of | perſons, formerly giving exceſſive, gfices, ! Cod, c 

their ſacred trumpets. - 1 * mes ten or more pounds for a tulip-root, Let al 

TU'BULATED (rabulot, L. ) _ honed + _ TU!/MIDNESS- (tumiditas,/ bs) fwolnnel Their 
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| M DOI entertain ' thy e 8945 
2. To 5 hafkeenlenſy: 


| Rouze vp, ye . your To Pæans; 


For thy own glory, ſing our ſov ae s praiſe, 
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or or ſwelling 5 dy a A . humouts in 


of the body, when they are en- 


ſome 
larged and ſtretched out beyond their due pro- 
portion, ſo as ts be rendred unfit to perform. | 
their natural function. a 
ü (ruwiularus, Ly) buried, 
interre 

TU LOSITY (rumubitas, L. kill 


aſi 
TUMUL/TUARINESS (rumultuarius,; 1. 
tamultaire; F. ) a tumultous quality, fate, & c. 
 TUMUL/EVOQUSNESS' (of . 
L. tumultueux, F. and neſi a diſordered, con- 
ſuſed, troubled-ſtate or condition. | 
TUN (of zun, Sax. a hedge or * 
TON F or any thing of that kind Tar 
rounding 3 A place to defend it) at the end of 
names of place by a metaphor, -fignifies a 
village, town, of habitation, Nor is it im- 
probable but that the Saxon zun, might ori- 
ginally come from the Britiſh Dun, which 
fignifies a mountain, becauſe ancientiy towns 
were generally built upon hills. PLS AY 
TUN. Selliad, having a great belly like a 
tun, gore-bellieds 7! 7. | 
TUNE '(toanus, L. of %., Gr.) agree- 
ableneſs in ſound, a harmonious compoſition. 
Out of © Tux, out of: order, frame, or 
temper. 
To TUNE. poi To pot into ſuch a ſtate, 
2 that the proper ſounds may be produced. 
Their golden harps they took, 
Ham ever tun d that glitrer's by their fide... 
Milton. | 
nt your harps, by: 
ME ed ſound ; and thou, my.heart,, 


Fountains, and ye that Susdbe as ye flow, 
Melodious murmers, warbling tune his praiſe. 
WE Milton. 


Your king r ians are o ercome. 
Dryden. 
To runz. x 1. To form. ode ſound to 
another;- 24 * 
The winds were buch 1 1 leaf fo mall 
At all was ſrem to ftir; | 
Whilſt s to the waters fall, 
TY HOY ods ſang to her. 1 
| Dreht. 2. of Cynthia, | 
2. To utter with the voice in articulate bar- 
mony. 


TUNEFUL, muſical, harmonious. . 


Cod of yerſes, and of days; 

Let all thy tuneful ſons adorn | - 

Their laſting works with William's name. 
Prior. 


ruxplEs8, without a/ tune. 


tuner, F.) A fifing- 2 


| words of religion, from the Perun 


| and thoſe in Paradiſe 


n 2 3 
"0 2 
= "OM 2 an 
7 4 FR 5 
A * 
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| TUNEGREVE ⁊ u nepa. Sax, . 
4 75 or ru of a E 1 y 
NICA h Anat.) a tuniele mem 
brane, or chin tin, L. 9 = 
- TUNICA cornea, che hal tunic or coat 
of the eye, L. 
TUNICA Retiformis (with Anat.) one of 
the tunicles or coats of the eye, which-re- 
ſembles the figure of a net, and is the prin- 


9 
W 
* 1 


1 cipal inſtrument of ſight, called alſo the Re- 


tina, L. 

The TUNICLES (of the Eye) are ſour 
noted ones, vin. the Cor neous, the Cryſtal- 
ine, the Yureous, and the Uveous, which are 
anſwered by as many humours. 

The  TUNICLES (of the  Teficles'or Co) 
are ſour, ' wiz, the Scrotum, the Erythroides, 
the Epididymis, and the Dartos. 

| TUNIC/ULATED Reor (with Hot.) is 
that kind of bulbous root, which conſiſts of 
ſeveral coats involving one another, as in an 
onion. 

TUNNELING, a ſort of fowlivg with a 
tunnel · net. 

TUPIPING' (of Jup, a male heep) ram's 
covering an ewe. 

TUR/BIDNESS (turbiditas, L.) troubled- 
neſs, muddineſs ; alſo troubleſomneſs. 

TURBINA'TION, a faſhioning like top, 
a — g at one end. 

ULENTNESS (of nn Le 


and ns) noifineſs, troubleſomneſs, boiſte- 


rouſneſo, a e an condition or tem- 


P TURE RF'INESS, the being turfy or abound- 
ine with turf. 

TURGESICENT (targeſcens, 1 fret 
ling or growing big. 
TURKEY. 'Turkies were firſt. benches 
into England in the is e year of King 
Henry VIII. 

TURK'ISH Lege, being originally 
E artarian, borrowed from the Arabict their 
their 
words of ſtate, and from the Grecrans their 
words ard terms of war, and from the Italians 
their terms of navigation; and this is called 
the Sclavonian Language. The Turkiſh cha- 
racer is the ſame as the Arabiet; which 
langusge ſome authors ſay is ſo inchanting, 
that it is uſually ſaid the faints in Heaven 

ſpeak it. 

TURLUPINADE, he” dry jeſt or wit= 


Ws 
7 


ticiſm. 


TURLUPIN ES, a fe or ſort of people; 
who made a publick profeſſion of impudence, 


| going naked, without covering ſo much as their 


privy parts, and were not aſhamed to have 
to do with women in the open market. They 
called themſelves the fraternity of the poor. 
Daufbine and Savoy were the Principal practs 
they appeared in. | 

Sea-TURN, a 1 which upon ſcme 
coaſts blows all night from the ſhore, | 


w 


41  TURNERS 


#3 7 


4 . 
5 > — 
1 « 
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5 TURNERS, were in- 


is in Philpot-Lans. 


cCorporated Anno 1603: 
they are a maſter, 2 war- 

dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 
118 on the livery; the 
livery fine 8“. the ſteward 
12. Their armorial en- 
Ggns are Sable, a Cathe- 
rine-wheel, Or; their hall 


TUR'PENTINY (of terebinthinus, I.. 


terebinthine, F. of TratCylogy Gr.) of the na- 


ture of, alſo dawbed or mixed with turpen- 
tine. 3 Nos 
TURQUOI'SE, a precious ſtone of an 
azure. bluiſh co{our, ſo called, becauſe fre- 
quently brought to us from the Turks, 
TUSCAN Work ( Archite&.) is rarely uſed 
except in vaults, in ſome ruſtiek edifices and 
huge piles of building, ſuch as the amphi- 


_ theatres, &c. 


TU/SHES (zvxap, Sax.) the great 
_TUSKS ſtanding out teeth of a boar, 
alſo the fore teeth of a herſe, ſeated beyond 
the corner teeth upon the bars, where they 
ſhoot forth on each fide of the jaws, two 


above and two below, about the age of three, 


and three and a half, Sc. and no milk or 


foal teeth ever come forth in the place where 


they grow. | 15 
TUSK (in Carpentry) a bevel ſhoulder, made 


to ſtrengthen the tenon of a joiſt, which is 
let into the girder. | 


A TUSLE, a buſtle, a ſtriving with a 

rſon. : 

TUTORAGE. (in the Civil Law) the 
ſame as Guardianſhip, in the Common-Law, 
the office of a tutor. 
3 unn (tutie, F.) the 
„ 6M-I7 1; ſparkles or ſoot 

of braſs, which ſticks to the fur- 


nace while melting, and is formed 


into concave flakes, by chymical 


writers is expreſſed by this character. | 
TWANG, a root or forked branch at the 
bottom of a great tooth. 5 
TWAT, Pudendum Mulicbre, 
TWAT-Scozwerer, a ſurgeon or doctor. 
2 . W. ard > | 
To TWAT'TLE (prob. of fattelen, Du.) 


prate. 

A TWEA'GUE,:- vexation, perplexity, 
trouble. | 

TWEN'TIETH (of zpenziz, Sax.) the 
20th or XXth. | | 

TWIG'GY (of zþiga, Sax. a twig) made 
of twigs. | . 

N (rxoinger, Dan.) a gripe or 
; TWINING Stak (with Botan.) a ſtalk 
that twiſts about any prop without the help 
of tendrils, as the kidney bean. 

TWINK'LING (prob. of zpincelian, Sax, 
to move quick) winking with the eyes, or 


ſparkling at the ſtars. 


| called of ,Tycho Brabe, à nobiema 


cn” . Fog 
”_ 
T Y 
. 
* x 


S pynran, Sax.) turning ſwiftly about. 
TWIST (with re aan; ap infide or flat 
part of a man's thigh, upon which a true 
vu _ on horſeback; - 2 
TWISTED (of 'Fezpiyan, Sax.) wru 
round; alſo eee as ee 


TWIST ING (with Horſemen) is the re- 
ducing a horſe to the ſame ſtate of impo- 
tence with a gelding, by the violent wring- 
ing or twiſting of his teſticles, twice about, 
which dries them up and deprives them of 
nouriſhment, 5 0 i © 1 

TWITCH'ING. (of zpiccian, Sax.) pinch- 

- un om 


ing or given pinches, ſu Us or twinges, 


threads. 


 TWIT'TERING (For Sitter, Teut.) 


ſneering or laughing ſcornfully,, 
TWITTLE TWATTLE, filly, chili 
prating. WE ” 
TWO (zpa, Sax. duo, L. deux, F.) 2 or 
II. The number 2 is called the father of 
even numbers, but the ruin of unity, for 
to divide a thing is to deftroy it; but Zara- 
tas, Pytbagoras's maſter, called 2 the mother 
of numbers, and 1 the father. 
. TYBER, the famous river. of 7ealy, is 
preſented in the Vatican at Rome, by the fta- 
tue of a man. with a grave countenance, a 
long beard, with a garland of flowers upon 


Tight leg upon an oar, and holding under his 


ſucking at her tea ts, leaning upon an urn or 
pitcher, out of which its ſtream iſſueth. In 


cate fruits. : x 
TY'GER ( Emblematically) fignifies ſwiſt- 

neſs, revenge, and falthood. The ancients 

dedicated the tyger to Apc/lo, on account of 


its rabidneſs, becauſe, when men have drank 
too much wine, it makes them rave extra- 
vagantly; but others give another reaſon for 
it, becauſe wine mollifies ſome ſavage tem · 
| pers. It is reported, that thoſe that rob a ty- 
ger of her whelps, lay pieces of looking- 
glaſs in the way that ſhe is to take in purſu - 
ing them, in which ſhe looking and ſeeing 
herſelf ops, and by that means they have 
time to eſcape, _ e 
TYCHONIIC Syſtem (in Aftronomy)] fo 
n of Den- 
mark, this ſyſtem, like that of Piolemy, has 
| the earth placed in the middle, and is ſup- 
poſed to be immoveable, the ſun and moon 
revolving in orbits reſpecting the ſame as 2 
center ; but according to Copernicus the other 
five planets are ſuppoſed to revolve round the 
ſun as their center. TH ; 
TYPE (in Theology) -a ſymbol, ſign, or 
ſigure of ſomething to comme. 
TYPHOMANYA (Tvpwpuaria, Gr.) 2 
delirium with a frenzy, a diſeaſe of the brain, 


whereby the patient not being able o my 


|, TWIRL/ING. (prob. g. d. whirling, of 


his head, in marble, lying along, reſting hi? 
right arm a ſhe-wolf, with two ſmall infants 


the left hand he holds a Cornucopia of deli- | 


its ſwiftneſs, and to Bacchus, on 'account of | 


4 S's 


T'T 


ce | od tumbles and | Who now triumphs, and, in th* excefs of joy, 
OT EL Bol Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav n. 
< 1 Mit, . 


eyes ſhuts: talks -abſurdly, a 


TYPHON, an Egyptian deity. This 


5 v A 


Our grand foe, 


pea admitted of two principles, the one 2. Unrefiſted and cruel power. 8 


good, and the othet bad. 2 
From the good principle proceeded genera - 


tion, and from the bad one proceeded the cor- 


ruption of every thing. 


Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a fyranny; it bath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many Kings. Shakeſpear, 


The good. principle had a ſuperiority over | 3- Cruel government, rigorous command, 


the evil one, but not ſo far as to deſtroy it, 


and to hinder its operations. 4 
Tis, Ofiris and Orus, were the good princi- 


ples ; W was the bach principle. Ofris | 


was in univerſe, what reaſon is in man, 


and Typen was analogous to the paſſions that 


are contrary to reaſon. In the human body 
a good temperament proceeded from Cris; 
but diſeaſes and indiſpoſitions came from 
Typhon, 55 ak | e 
To him alſo were imputed tempeſts, in- 
undations, | earthquakes, eclipſes of the ſun 
and moon, and every thing that paſſed for 
an irregularity in nature. HE 
The aſs was his ſymbol, as alſo the ero- 


codile. He had divine honours paid to him, F a a 
I Tov. Tuppyvay, Gr. 7. e. the Tyrrhentans, 


in the Canton of Egypt, call'd Papremis. 
Typhon was brother to Ofiris, who reigned 
in Egypt, with equity and juttice ; but Typ4on 
was a violent and cruel man, killed his bro- 
ther, and Cut his body into 26 pieces, of 
which he gave one to every one of thoſe who 
had conſpired with him, to engage them far- 
ther by that, and render them equally obliged 
to ſupport him in his uſurpation of the king · 
dom of Exyſtts ; „ ; 7 
But fs, the wife and ſiſter of Oris, and 
Orus their ſon, revenged his death upon 7- 
bon, put him to death, and all that had con- 
ſpired with him. He was drowned in the 
river geen Tt, 2 ts 2 
The poets ſay, that he was buried under 
the iſland of Sicily, which was hardly ſuf- 
ficient to cover bis body, it was of ſo enor- 
mous a fi f“, 03 1 
Some Criticks ſay, that Typhon is the 
ſame as Shem, the ſon of Noah, and that 
ſeveral particulars of his life and death have 
great reſemblance to thoſe of the king of 
Baſan, Toles Bt Hcl "i 
; The Egyytians give to Yypbon the name of 
ah, e | ? 
The Egyptians gave to Shem, who was 
bleſſed by Woab, the odious name of the 
evil principle, and of a uſorper, which would 
much better agree with their founder Ham. 
'TYP1CALNESS: (of u Gr.) a 
typical yoo 5 1 
TYRAN!NICALNESS'- (of tyrannis, L. 
tyyanne, F. of Tugawss Gr.) a tyrannical 
Nature, diſpoſition, or behaviour. * 
TYRANNY (zyrannis, L. vogaviic, Gr. 


tyranme, Fr, 


1. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſiy admi- | | 
E griaety 322 I ÜWanting a regular officer or incumbent. 


* 
w- 


Mitereds's 14 


Bleed, bleed, poor Country ! 
1 Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis ſure, 
For goodneſs dares not check thee. 


Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to ryranny, and 
huſbands to jealouſy. . 15 "Bac 
God in judgment juſt, 
Subjects him from without to violent lords; 
Who oft as unde ſervedly inthral | 
His outward freedom; tyranny muſt be. 


4. Severity, rigour, inelemeney. 
for nature to endure, 
TYRANT | (tyranuus, L. ricawOs, of 


who were a cruel people, or of Tyrrha, a 
city of Lyfia, where Gyges firſt play; d the 
tyrant ; or, as others ſay, of rd, Gr. to 
oppreſs; or of 73. e rie Ag uy aviag 
ETupizatiy, Gr. to vex the people, and bring 
trouble upon them.) The name tyrant was 
at firſt uſed in a good ſenſe : and the Greets 
in old time called the ſupreme governor of 
every city a tyrant or king; but now it is 
generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, for one who 
governs with cruelty and injuſtice ; alſo either 
for a rightful prince that miſuſes his royal 
power in oppreſſing his ſubjects, or for one 
who uſurps the ſovereign power in a ſtate. 


ia V I 
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759 


TU v vo, Roman; V, Italic N it, 


Y Engliſh; VU vu, Saxon; are the 
twentieth letters in order of their reſpective 
alphabets ; T v, in Greek, the twentieth of 


ſixth of that. 


be carefully diftinguiſh'd in reading, as Vomet, 
Vulgar, Union, Univerſity, &c. The U vowel 
is not heard in the words Guards, Guinea, & c. 
and it very ſeldom ends any Engliſs words. 


V, in Latin numbers, ſtands for 5. 


V, with a daſh at top, ſtands for 5000. 
V. frequently ſtood for Vide, i. e. See. 
V..R. (with the Romans) was frequently 
uſed for the phraſe wt! rogas, i. e. as thou 
_afkeſt or defireft, and was a mark for a vote 
or ſuffrage in the paſſing of a la. 
VA CANCV (in Law) a poſt or benefice 


by 


| 
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Shakeſpear, ' 


Milton, ; 
The tyranny o' the open night*s too rough 
Shakeſpear*s King Lear. 


the Greek alphabet; and J, Hebrew, the 


The V conſonant and vowel ought to 
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VA 


VA'CANT Effects. (in Law) are ſuch 
as are abandoned for want of an heir, after | 
the death or flight of their former oner. 

VACANTNESS (of wacance, F. or va- 
cans, L. and neſs) emptineſs |" 

VACATION-Barriflers, Wan as are 


newly call'd to the bar, Who ere obliged to 
attend the exerciſe of the houſe for the fx 


next long vacations, viz, in Lent and Summer, 
and are therefore fo filed _ theſe three 
ears. 
: 'VACCA'RIUS (in ancient Deeds) a herdſ- 
_—_ that looks after the common herds of 
cow 

"VAC Ul TIES (with Phyſicians) thoſe 


diſtemper often happens, viz, the 6th, 3th, 
1cth, -12th, 16th, and 18th, which days are 
alſo called Medicinal Days, becauſe medicines 
may be given on them, 

VACU'NA (ſo called of Mag i. e. 
being at leiſure) the goddeſs of reſt, a Hea- 
then deity, worſhipped by labourers, her feſti- 
vals were celebrated in winter, 
might reſt after their harveſt. 

VAC'UUM (with . is ſup- 
poſed to be a ſpace devoid or empty of all 
matter or body; and is eee te by them 
into vacuum diſſeminatum, n , 
and vacuum coacervatum, 

VACUUM ZBy»yleanum, that approach to 
a real Facuum, which is arrived at by 
means of an air pump. _ 

VACUUM aifſeminatum J are mall void 

. VACUUM interſperſum S tpaces inter- 
Cords about, between the particles of all 
bodies: That there is a Vacuum, appears from 
the following argument: If ſome vacuities | 
are not ſuppoſed to be interſperſed among 


bodies, it will be very difficult to account for | 


motion. For if there be an abſolute Plenum, 
the leaſt body in nature cannot move, but all 
bodies that are muſt move with it; and yet 
into what places they ſhould move, when all 


N already full, is not eaſy to conceive. 


VADIARE due ad (in Anat, Writ.) fig- 
nifies to wage a combat; as, when a perſon 
gave another a challenge to decide a contro- 
verſy by a camp fight or duel, and threw 


down & g:untler or the like how f defiance, 


if the other took it up, that was Vadiare 


due lum, i. e. both to give and: take mutual | 


pledges of fighting. 

VA'FROUSNESS (waſrites, L.) craf- 

VAFRITY 5 tineſs, ſubtlety, 

VAG*ABUND (vagabundus, L. ) wander- 
ing, roaming about. 

VAGINA (in Archite@rure) a term Ales 
for the lower part of a Terminus, ſo call'd on 
account of its reſemblance to'a. ſheath, out 
of which the flatue ſeems to iſſue. - 


gent and Azure, 


that they |. 


ing, An eee eee and meſs u. 
gran cy, an unſcttled courſe of life. 1 

VAILS (unde 
prob. of valedittio, dy money given to 
 fervants by tzueſts for ſalutations) gifts or pro- 
| 6ts ren or allowed to 8 0 above their 


wages. 

VAIN-GLORIOUSNESS (of wana and 
e L.) vain- glory, empty boaſting, &c, 
»V AIR". 2 (cither of ware, of varii, 
VAIRY © coloribus, it e, various co- 
lours; ; or, as ſome ſay, of -wariue, the name 
of an animal, whoſe back s/n blue-grey, and 
its belly white) it is the: ſecond. ſort of furr 
or doubling, formerly uſed for lining of the 
garments of great men and knights of re- 
nown ; it is when a field tf a coat of arms is 
chequered- into two colours by the figures of 
little bells 3 and if theſe two colours are Ar- 
it is a Dairy proper, and 
vou need ſay no more but Fairy but if the 
colours are any other, they muſt be expreſly 
named in blazoning the coat: See 2 

VARY Copy (in He- 2= 
Diotent Counter 5 raldry) is i 
' a; bearing, the form in the jag” 
eſcutcheon, and 1 in blazon the 31 — —— 
colours muſt be erpreſa ds a8 === 
Azure. and Argent, i op Pits 

Contre VARY , is whewthe: ET 
metals and colours are ſo rang. n 
ed, that the figure, Which is 
Axure, touched either with itt . 
edge or foot another H. .* 
figure, being placed and joe! 
together, breech to «breech, ont hob 0055 
ther, the point of the one tending towards 
the chief of the eſcutcheon, and that of the 
other towards the baſe, as in the figure, 

VAIRE en Pale, is when the figures ſtand 
exactly ro another, 1 opon the 

oints. f . e ee 261 

"VALE. (vallis, L. bn F.) hollow place 
or ſpace of ground, forrdundcd aich Bills. 

VALENTIN!LANS (fo called of Valenti- 
nian, their lender ys ſect of theGne//ichs in the 
ſecond century: he collected dreams of cer- 
tain gods, to the number of 30, whom he 
called Zones, i. e. ages, of whom he FRY 
have 15 to be male, and the reſt female: ap 
that our Saviour ſprung, like another P 
dora, out of their correſpondence; and added, 
that he paſſed with à body broaght ov pr. of of 
Heaven thro' the virgin Mary, adac 


life .again. 

VALESIAN (fo called of Valin, the'r 
leader) a ſet of Chriſtians, who admitted 
none into their ſociety but cunuchs. 

VALET (with Horfeman) is a flick armed 
at one end with a blunt e of 1 gal 


V A'GITANS, a Pagan deity, imagined to and aid a leaping horſe. 


p: fide over the fr words, which children pro- 
nounce, to whom altars were erected at Rowe, 


times -Was uſed to feng, 


VALECT 
* YADELECT 


VA'GRANTNESS. (of vugus, ben 


erivatur incertum, unlef | 


ot | 
or pipe; and oy ar men ſhould nor riſe to 


VALET (un 5 F.) in ancient 
3 a young 8 0 | 


np 


n 


: V A 
deſcent or quality; and) aftermants it 


22 to the rank ol edman: and, in 
the account of the Inner Tonplk, it is wunder- | 
| finites) is a term apply d by the foreign Ma- 


food of a bencher's clerk or ſervant, which 
by a —_— is. called Kart 5 alſothe butler 
of the h 

A VALETUDINARY- ( ualetudinavins, 
L.) a perſon! of a weak, fickly, or crazy 
conſtitution, who is frequently out of order. 

VAL'IDNESS (validitas, L. walidite, F.) 
ery. ably: eh: th ;  alfo authentick- 


1 VALLAR Grown (in He- 
raldty] was a crown given by 
VV 0 the general of an army, to 
n UA him ed firſt broke into an 
enemy's | fortified camp, or 
ne + forced any place pallifaded, 
and it was in the form annex- 
I repreſenting pgs Haring up pan 
the circle. 

VALILIES (in Archin8. Fthe gutters over 
the ſleepers in the roof of a building. 

VALVE (in Hydraulicks, &.) a kind of 
lid or cover of a tube, c. opening one way, 
which, the more forcibly it is preſſed the other, 
the more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture, 8 

VAM PLET, a piece of ſteel, ſometimes 
in the ſhape of @ tunnel; uſed in til ting ſpears, 
{uit before the hand, to ſecure and defend it ; 
it was made to be off 1 put on at 


pleaſure /\| oak 
2 ditch dug 


VAN FOSS (in Purtific.) 
without the counter-ſcarp, 27 running all 
along the glacis, uſully full of water. 

VANILLA, a little ſeed” growing in 
longiſh pods, a principal ingredient i in the com- 
poſition of chocolate, to ne Arenguu and 
an agreeable flavours: 

e r ee e L. ) al- 
ng vainly. 

VAN'QU ISHER (vaingueer, F. vie, 
L.) a conqueror, & a 

' VAP'IDNESS (te, 
flatneis, palledneſs of liquors. | 

VAPORIFIEROUSNESS-{of ee 
L. 3 neſs) ing or vapour- - producing 
quality. 

VAIPOURING: (of 2 L. 5 buffing, 
bectoring, bragging, or boaſting. 


1.) deadneſs, 


VA'POURS (wapores, Ly are thoſe wa- 
dle of it, which i is uſually: 


tery particles which are ſever*d from others; 
the motion of the air, and are carried 
about in ſeverul ways, according to the wind 
or warmneſs of the air. They derive their 
original, not only from the ſurface of the 
water, but: from . moiſt earth, clayds, ſnow, 
Ec. for the parts of theſe: bodies being not 
firmly united, are eaſily digained, and fo break 
forth into obs air, there:ameeting with them, 
becaule the air, as well avexhalations, contri- 
bute much to the violence of the winds. 
VARSINGAL (vertugadin, F.) a whale-' 


bone circle-that ladies formerly wore on their 2 


| by bs Brabe, for the t 


VA | 
hips, and upon which they tied their p 


ebats; a hoop-petticoat, à fardingal. | 
V A/RIABLE (in the zeww Do&rine of Ine 


thematicians to ſuch quantities as either in- 
creaſe or diminiſh, according as ſome other 
quantities increaſe or diminiſh. 
'VARIA'TION (in =. 2 term uſed 
inequality in 
motion of the moon, arifing from her 
Apegæum's being changed, as her ſyſtem is 
carried round the ſun by the earth. 
VARIATION (in Law) eesti r 
change of condition in a perſon or thing; 
2 ſome former concern or tranſaction theres 
wit | 
'VARIATION Chart, a chart defign'd by 
Dr, Halley: The prejection of which is ac- 
cording to Mercator s; and the ſituation and 
form of the ſurſace of the terraqueous globe, 
as to its principal parts, and the dimenſions of 
the ſeveral oceans are therein aſcertained with 


the utmoſt accuracy, as well from Nee f 


mical obſervations, as from journals. 
VARIATION (in Geography) i 
tion of the magnetical needle or compaſs from 
the north point either towards the eaft or 
weſt. » 
VARICES (with Anat.) the greater eine 
of the; hips, thighs, and ſtones, Cc. L. 
v RIEGA'TION (with Floriſts) the 


art of ſtreaking or diverſifying the leaves of 


flowers or plants with ſeveral colours. 
VARIFOR MITY (of varius and forma, 
L.) rarioaſneſs of form. | 
VARIO'RUM (in Claffic Literature) 'as 
Notis Variorum, 'a term uſed of thoſe Latin 


authors printed with the notes or comments 


of various grammarians or criticks. 
VARNIsH (with Medail;fs) a colour or 


; foul of gloſs that medals have ones by lying 


in the earth. h 

| VA'SA- Concordia (in Hydraulichs 2 
veſſels ſo conſtructed, as that one of thet 
tho? full of wine, will not run a drop, un- 
leſs the other, being full of water, do ver 
alſo; TL. 
VASCULAR (waſcutaris, L. 55 is by pills: 
torifts apply'd to any thing confiſting of * 
veins, veſſels, arteries, &c. 

© VASE- (of (a Church Candleſtick) the 18d 


VAISES (in Arcbit.) are ornaments placed 


on cornices, ſocles, or pedeſtals, repreſenting 


ſuch veſſels as the ancients uſed in ſacriſices, 
as incenſe : pots, Tc. often enrich'd with 
Baſſo Relievo's; alſo the body of a Corintbian 
and Compoſite capital, called the Tambour. 
Near- VAStS AL, one who holds of a lord 


who himſelf is vaſſal of another lord. 


:VASSA'LEUS (in Law) a vaſſal who is 
obliged to ſerve and ſhew reſpect to his mi 0e;” 
aad yet is in a manner his companion. 


of 2 round figure. 


VASTEL/LUM = Deeds) » vate bo. 


i 
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is laid. 


„ - 


et piece of plate, aneiently uſed to be ſet at 
| the upper end of an abbot's table, with which 


he ufed to begin the health or Grace - Cup to 
ſtrangers, or to his fraternity, L.- | 
- VAUDOILIS, à ſect of Chriſtians that 
ſprung up in the year 1160, followers of Perer 


Vaud or Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons in 


Francez who being at a feaſt, and ſeeing his 
friend die ſuddenly, was fo affected, that he 
immediately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and 
meditation and the ſtudy of the ſcriptures 


by which means having diſcovered ſeveral 


errors in the church of Rome, he communi- 


| cated his diſcoveries to his friends and the 
poor, whom he conſtantly relieved bounti- 


fully, Ugon his diſcoveries gaining ground, 
the Clergy excommunicated him, and perſe- 
cuted ſome of bis diſciples, which cauſed both 
him and them to fly into the vallies of Pied- 
mont, where finding ſome ancient Chriſtians 
who were called Yaudes, they ordained ſuch 
of the inhabitants of the Lionnois who were 
capable of preaching. and ſpread themſelves 
into France, Italy, and Germa | 


Je VAULT. 4 fhee {with Horſemen) is to 


forge it hollow for horſes that have high and 
round ſoles, to the end that the ſhoe may not 


dear upon the ſole that is then higher than 


the boo. 421 : 

VAULT'ING (weitigeant, .F.) leaping or 
going ceverly over a wooden horſe; or over 
any thing, by laying one hand on it and throw- 


ing over the body. 


- VAULTS (in Architect.) a piece of ma- 


ſonry arched on the outſide, and ſupported in 
the air by the artful placing of the ſlones 
which form it; the principal uſe of Which is 
for a cover or ſhelter. "Je 6 8 N25 
Maſter-VAULT, the chief vault in a 
building, is the chief vault to diſtiaguiſſi ic 
from. others that are lefs vaults, which ſerve 
only to cover gates, windows, paſſages, &c. 
Deuble VAULTS, ate ſuch as are built 
over other vaults to make the beauty and 
decoration, of the inſide conſiſtent with that 
on the outſide, a chaſm or vacancy being left 
between the convexity of the one and the 
concavity of the other, as it is in the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul's at London. I 
The Key of a VAUL, is a ſtone or brick 
in the middle of a vault in the form of a 
truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all 
dhe ret. & | 
The Reins of a VAULT, or the fillings 
up, are the ſides which ſuſtain it. 
The Pendentive of a VAULT, is the part 
ſuſpended between the arches or ogives. 
The Impeſt f a VAULT, is the ſtone 
whereon the firft Yeuforr or ſtone of the vault 
„ l 6 Ir by cd 
UBI, where, L. ſignifies the preſence of a 
being in a place. ** 
UBIETV (in Metapbhyſichs) is the preſerce 
of any thing in the ub; 1 N e 
Jnfirite UBIETY (with Mesar hyſicians) is 


the undetermined prelence of a thing in every 


. n Pas i Wy 


„ 
| place 3 this is the property of Cod, andie 
Finite UBIETY (in Metapbyſicks) is the 


|| determinate preſence” of a being in a place, 


and is either RE or definitive, 
Circumſcriptrve UBIETY (with Me::apyy. 
ficians) is that by which a thing is exactly 
circumſcrib'd in its 161, and this is properly 
call'd place; this is the condition of all bodies, 
Definitive UBIETY (is Metapbyſjichs) is 
when a thing is ſo in a p 
circumſcription, as to be no where elſe. After 
this manner Accidents, Material Forms, and 
Spirits, are in a place, The title of defi- 


to be here, and not there. 85 a 

\UBIQUITARIES, a' name given to the 
Lutherans, who, to maintain the real pre- 
ſence, ſay, that our Saviour's body is every 
where, as well as his divinity. x 


UBIQUITARINESS (of ubiquicaire, F. 


or quality ; alſo a 
here and there. FE 4; 
_ UBFQUITY (ubiquite, F. of ubigue, L. 
every where) a quality of being every where 
or in all places at the ſame time; an attribute 
of God, whereby he is always intimately pre- 
ſent to all things, gives the E/* to all things; 
knows, preſerves, and works all in all things, 

VEGETATIVE Col, that principle 
whereby trees and plants live, grow, produce 
their kind, Se. RE | 


ing unſettled, a being 


L. vegetatif, F. 2 neſs) a vegetative quality, 

_ , VEHEMENCE - | 
VEHEMENCY | (Rn +) 

1. Vrulence, force. 8 

13 Univerſal hubbub wild, 

Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus d, 
Aſſaults his ear with loudeſt vebeme nee. 
; & ei mme. 

2. Ardour, mental viglence, terrour. 
TDr.ͤhe bet p 8 
Fail not to uſe; and with what vebemency 
Th' occaſion ſhall inſtruct you. | 

Shakeſpear's Henry VIII. 


To ſuch a flame of ſacred wehenence,. 
That dumb things would be moy'd to ſympa- 
? thize. | | | | Milton, 
Marcus is over- warm; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horor, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 
1 8 Aadiſons Cato. 
VEHEMENT (vebemenr, F. vebemens, L.) 
1. Violent, forcible. 1 55 
A ſtrong imagination hath more force upon 
light and ſubtile motions, than upon motions 
vehement and ponderbus. | Bacon, 
2. Ardent, eager, fervent. N 
By their vebement inſtigation, A 
In this juſt ſuit come 1 to move your Grace. 
4 8 . 


e /p. 
VEHICLE 


ace, without any 


nitive is given to it, becauſe it may be defined 


of ubique, L. and neſs) an ubiquitary temper 


VE'GETATIVENESS (of vegetativ, 


This pure cauſe wou'd kindle my rap'd ſpirits 


VEHICLE (with 
or watery humour is {aig 
that conveys the ſmall parts of | 
diſperſes them all over the body. 

VEINS (with Anatomi/s) are long and 
round pipes or canals, conſiſting of four coats, 
Vit à Nervous @ glandulous, a muſcular, and 
2 membranous one. Their office is to receive 


the blaod that remains after nonriſhment is 


taken, and to carry it back to the heart to be 
revived and improved. Theſe veins are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, according to the 
different' parts they paſe through,” as the 
Axillary, the Bajiliſk, the Cephalich,' the 
„ © On EE 
VEJU'PITER (z. d. little Jupiter) a 
miſchie vous god amongſt the Romans, which 
they worſhipped, not from any hope of help 
from him, but left he ſhould hurt them. 
VELLIF'ICK welificus, L.) done or per- 
formed with ſails, 3 
VEL'VETY, like velvet, ſoft, Cc. 


VENALNESS (venalitat, L.) a being 


yenal, ſaleableneſs, fa 

VENEERING 2 (with Cabinet Malers, 

VANEERING S &6.) a kind of marque- 
try, or inlaid work, whereby ſeveral thin 
ſlices or leaves of fine woods of different forts 
are ſaſtened or glued on a ground of ſome 
common wood. 

VENEF/ICAL (weneficus, L.) venemous, 
oiſonous, b, | 

VENEF'ICKNESS (weneficus, L. and 
ws) is je un . 8 

VENENIFIEROUSNESS (of venenifer, 
L. and neſt) a poiſon · bringing quality or na- 
ture. * EN 

VENE/NOUSNESS (venengſitas, L.) ful- 
neſs of pr . 

VEN'E 
merit of reverence, worſhipfulneſs. 

r (of venereus, L. 

VENERIEOUSNESS F and 75) a vene- 
real, luſtful, leacherous quality or conſtitu- 
tion; alſo infectedneſs with the venereal 
diſeaſe or French pox. © 2 — 

VENI ERV (plaifis venerten, F. appetitus 
venereus, L.) luſtfulneſs, alſo coition ot car- 
mal copulation. 8 TE. 

Beaſts of VENERY, are of five kinds, the 
Hart, the Hind, the Hare, the Boar, and 
the Wolf ; which are properly beaſts of the 
foreſt, where they keep their ſhelter, avoid- 
ing as much as poſſible the coming out into 
the plains. 


- 


VENGE/FUL, rev eful rone to take | meat. 2 wes 
Won wenne |  VENTRPCULOSE (ventricaloſus, L.) 


revenge. | 
VENGE/FULNESS (of wengeanee, F. full 
and neſs) a vindictive or revengeful temper or 
nature, | Sn 
VE'NIALNESS (of wenialis, L. veniel, 
F. and neſs) pardonableneſs. 
VE'NOUSNESS (of veneſus, L. ard "Jo 


, 


lalneſs of, or having veins. 


RABLENESS . (venerabilitas, 100 
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m\ ENT (of ventur, L. the wind) a vent 


hole. or ſpiracle, which is a little hole pierced 


in veſſels of liquor that are tapped, to let 


in the air that the liquor may run out; alſo 
a ſmall aperture left in the tubes or pipes of 
fountains,” to facilitate the going out of the 
wind, or to..give them air, that they may 
not burſt in froſty weather, &c, AP 
Jo VENT, to diſcloſe: or reveal a ſecret, 
to utter and declare the thoughts; te vent rhe 
Paſſion, to let them break out | 
| VEN'TER (with Anat.) a cavity in the 
body of an animal, containing the Viſcrra or 
other organs, neceſſary for the performance 
of divers functions. This they divide into 
three regions or cavities 3- the i is the 
head, which contains the brain; the ſecond 
the breaſt, as far as the Diaphragm, which 
contains the organs of reſpiration ; the iA 
is properly that which is called the venter or 
belly, which contains the inteſtines and or- 


A. ? 
VENTER (in dur Cuſtoms) is us'd for 


from different marriages. 


VENTS (with Efayers, Glaſi- malers, &c.] 


is a term applied to the covers of wind fur 
naces, by which the air enters, which ſerve 
for bellows, and are ſtopped with regiſters or 


| flues, acccrding to what degree of heat is 


required. a 

VENTS (in Architect.) pipes of lead, or 
potters ware, one end of which opens intb a 
cell of a neceſſary houſe; the other reaching 
to the rcof of it, for the conveyance of the 
fetid air; alſo apertures made in thoſe walls 
that ſuſtain teriaſſes to furniſh air, and to 
ive a paſſage for the waters. . 
VEN'TIDUCTS, fpiracles or ſubterraneous 
paſſages, where freſh cool winds being kept 
are made io communicate by mèans of ducts, 
funnels, or vaults with the chambers or other 
apartments of a houſe, to cool them in ful- 

weather. | 

VEN TOSE'NESS (wento/iras, L.) vento- 
fity, windineſs, 7 | | 

VEN'TRICE. (wentriculus, L. i. e. the 
lower belly) the ſtomach, a ſkinny bowel, 
ſeated in the lower belly under the midriff, 
between the liver and the ſpleen. It is con- 
ſtituted of four tunicles, vr. a nerwous, a 
fibrous, a glandulous, and a membranous one; 


the office of which is to ferment or digeſt the 


paunch · beilied. 

_ 'VENTRIC'ULUS (with Surgeons) a core 

in a botch or bci: that is broken. 
VENTRIF'LUOUS (ventrifluus, L.) laxa - 

tive, purging the belly. | | 
VENTRIL'OQUOUS, . a term applied 

to a perſon who forms his ſpeech by —_— 


gans of generation and digeſtion, called the 
X ng 


the partition of the effects of a father and 
mother, among children born or accruing 
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_ . VEN'TUROUSNESS- (of ,oventureuz; F. 
T_ s, hardineſs. - 


thing. 
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the air into the lungs, ſo that the voice eo mes 1 other 
| out of the Thorax, and to a by-ander: ſeems . 
to come from a diſtance. e 


neſt, Ges.) advyenturouſneſs, boldneſs, dar- 


1 as ſome ſay, of weni- 
endo, coming, becauſe ſhe comes to every 
But Vurro derives Yenus of witnd), | 
i. e. binding, - becauſe ſhe binds and unites: 


VE/NUS (ſo called, 


ſouls together. The Greeks call her Apęedd vn, 
of ag., froth, as being produced out of 


tell us, that when Saturn had committed an 
action full of impiety, and with his graceleſs 
ſeythe had cut off the genitals: of his father 
Cælus (by that means to deprive bim of the 
power of begettirg) he threw them into the 


ſea 3 where, by the continual agitation of 
the waves, they found a favourable womb a- 


mong the froth, and out of this bleeding ſub- 
ſtance Venus 'was produced. Again, other of 
the poets tell us, that ſhe was the daughter 
of Jupiter and the | goddeſs | Dione, The 
poets alſo make mention of three Venus s: 
the firſt, the daughter of Cœlus; the ſecond 
crept out of the froth of the ſea (as before y; 
and the third the daughter of Jupiter and 
Dione, who was married to Vulcan. Venus 
was the goddeſs of love and pleaſure, on ac- 
count of her extraordinary beauty, Her 
chariot was drawn by ſwans and doves, ac- 
counted Jaſcivious birds. The poets aſcribe to 
her ſeveral children, as Hymenæus, the god of 
marriages, and the three Charities or Graces 
were her daughters and companions; alſo. 
the two Cupidt, the gods of love, the one of 
honeſt love, and the other of unlawful and 


carnal pleaſures; and that infamous deity 


Priapus was accounted her ſon; and alſo. 


 Mneas ; bet the never had any children by 


her huſband Vulcan. Venus had ſeveral tem 
ples built to her in the city of Rome. One to 
Venus Erycina, where was the ſtatue of Amor 
Lætbeus, dipping his arrows in a river; ano- 
ther to Venus Libitina, where the urns and 


_ coffins of the moſt conſiderable perſons of 


"Rome were placed ; another to Venus Verti- 
cordia, who was called  FYenus Viriplaca, 
where the women appeared with their huſ- 
bands when there was any difference between 
them, to find ſome way of reconciliation. ; 
The uſal ſacrifices offered to her were doves, 
ſwans, ſparrows, Sc. and to her was dedi- 
cated the roſe, an inducement to love, and the 
myrtle-tree,” a ſymbol of peace. nuf is 


often painted with a beautiful countenance, | 


golden hair, attired in a robe of black, ſcarlet, 
or dun, colour, with her fon Cupid by Ber; 


and ſometimes doves and cypreſs- trees; and 


ſometimes in a chariot drawn by ſwans: or 
doves. It is wery probable that Venus was 


- faid to have been born of N the ſea, Wage, as to love God, to write a Letter, 
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gs-7cquires moi and motion, 
s- both theſe ina very large de- 
gree. . They ſeem to be of this opinion, who 
Hay ſhe was the daughter of Diana: For moi - 
ſture is 3;8g09, 2, e ſomething ſplendid and vi- 
vid. Achern, is that power which produces 


* 


* 


fefts all 4 


male female, as a fignifies froth 
becauſe: the ſeed of pom, frothy. Euri. 


pides Fetches it from hence, that thoſe that 
are captivated by Vun ate &promc, i. e. 
Fooliſh, mad and doating. Venn is feigned 
to be extremel beautiful, becauſe the afford; 
men the pleaſure of coition, Which they find 
to ſurpaſs by far all things elſe. She is deco- 
rated with the title of ,n, i. e. de- 
lighted in laughter, becauſe the is very prote 
to laughter. The cauſe of this- epithet is, 
mirth and laughter frequently accompany the 
venereal act, and perſons are then very fami- 
tar, The Graces are repreſented as ſitting by 
Venus, and ate her companions and atten- 
dants, «alſo Suadela'ard' Mercury, But why? 
becauſe thoſe that are loved are pleaſed with 
.amatrous orations and favour-(Lowe) or with 
the pleaſure that Venus affords in venereal em- 
braces. She is called Cythera from xn, 
i. e. impregnation, which follows coition, or 
becauſe for the: moſt part it uſes to ſlac ken or 
lay venereal deſires. She is ſignified by theſe 
three geavia, i. e. heavenly, mdyInw©-. i. . 
- vulgar or common, and ravactia, i. e. the 
cauſe of all things; which intimate, that her 
power and efficacy is conſpicuous ip heaven, 
earth, and ſea.- Among the birds ſhe de- 
lights in none ſo much as the dove, becauſe of 
its chaſtity and amorous courtſhip; for the 
dove is amorous, and the fymbol of true 
love, on account of its manner of kiſſing ; 
ſhe has an antipathy to ſwine, becauſe of 
their filthineſa. Among lants the myrtle is 
dedicated to Vena, beeanle the myrt!e is ac- 


> 


bees 
counted proper S eng pe or promote love. 
And the Pb:lyrea'ls Tacred to her, becauſe it 
promotes vegery; and they make uſe of that 
| chiefly in making garlands, Phurnutius. 

VENUS (with Aron.) is one of the ſeven 
planets, the brighteſt of all the ſtars, except 
the ſun and modn: it perfor bs periodical 
motion/in 224 days 17 Hours, and its motion 
round its axis is performed in 23 hours. The 
| diameter of it is almoſt equal to the diame- 
ter of the ear tn 1 

VENUS (with Aſtrol.) is accounted a fe- 

minine planet, and the leſſer fortune. 
+ VENUS (with Chym.) is taken for copper, 


and the character is, 2. 
—"VENUST'NESS 7 (venufas, L.) beau” 
VENUSTUTY F tifulneſs. i K : 
VERS (werbm Ja word which ſervet 
to ay, CE affirm of any ſubject, a 


is, loves, hears, reads, &. 
Ative VERB, is ſuch an one as expreſſes 
an action that paſſes on another ſubject or ob 


&c. 
Paſſe | 


8 ng” 


E 


P VERB)/ i 
A ſuffering; or renee; the action of 


ſome agent, as I am bo b 
Neuter VERB, is ſuch as expreſſes an ac- 
tion that has . object on which.ts 
fall, as I run, I ſleep, c 
Subſtantive ERB, is ſuch a one as ex- 
preſſes the being or ſubſtance which the mind 
forms to itſelf or ſuppoſes to be in the object; 
whether. it be there, or nots as J am, thou 
art, &c. ; 
| Auxiliary: VERBS, are ſuch 2s ſerve in 
conjugating active and "paſſive verbs, as am, 
was, have, bad, c. 
Regular VERBS, ar are ſuch as are conju- | 
gated Faſter ſome one manner, rule, or analogy. ' 
Irregular VERBS, are ſuch as have ſome- 
thing fingular in their termination, or the” 
formation of their tenſes. - / 


the third perſon, ade becameth. 

VERBERA'TION (in Phyſficks) a term 
uſed to expreſs the cauſe of ſound, which 
ariſes from a verheration of the air, when 
fruck in divers manners on the ſeveral parts 
of the ſoronous body, firſt put into a vibratory || 
motion. 

VERBOSE/NESS (of werboſus, L. and neſs) 
yerbofity, the n þ words, fulneſs of 
words, prolixity in diſcou 

VER DANTHESS (of werdeyant, q. d. 
, F. and 7/5) a flouriſhing, bright; or 


e Gee V 
A General VERDICT, is © verdict 3 
is brought in by A jury to t e court in gen 
a of; Ber indictment, &c. 
Special V is one where the jury 
find ſuch or bDIC fas to be done, and as to 
the law. upon the facts, leave it to the judg- 
ment 'of« the cs 
VER'DU] 
VER 3 . 
del, baſhf Yexecun! 
VERGE (of + virgay L.) a wand, wa, r 
ſergeant's mace. 


nd! ß. ĩ V Ps SO 


downward) the e or extent of Judica- 
ture, &c. ; 

Gure of VER: is { court. or tribunal | 
in the manner a King 8 bench, which 
takes cogniſance of 4 crimes and mmildemean- | 
ours committed within the Fes of the King's] 
court, 

Tenant of the VERGE, a tenant, ſo called, | 
becauſe he held a ftitk or rod in his hand, 


fea 1 = 45 lord of 15 manor. 
ERGE (ver the by 
the utmoſt 3 1 5 


Would the inclofve verge. . 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my 3 
Were re hoy mee Nt ee the brain. 


e 


0 . eags, 


4s one which! expreſſes 1 fu, and 


Imperſonal VERBS, are ſuch as have only | 


| 


VERGE (of vergere, I., to bend or incline | 


ies 


" OS... 
x 
PE LEN 
2 : 


OR e 
pit W prove, r lene 
Or here, ſewhere, to the furtheſt ver verges 
That ever was Turns by. Engliſh eye. 
9 54 * £5 5% 24 8 9 — 
Serve 1 27 font ay n 
The fluid ſkirts of that ſame wa id, 
Left it again diffolye and ſhow” r the eats. 
$M 
Let fortune empty her whole uiver on me, | 
I have a ſoyl, that, like an Rain 5 
Can can in all, and at enough for = 
Dryden... 
Then let bim e 2 amd young and fair, 
To bleſs his age, and bring a-worthy hair, 
To "SA his care, and, free from Ro 
f 8 - 
Conduct him gently to the werge of life, 
Hupe. 
To VEROE 0 L. ro lend, gale; 
verge, ) 


1115 


4 


o -M 1 
Perhaps, Ain ſome fohers es, 
Touches ſome wheel, br verges to ſome goal; 
6 8 but a part we fee, and ft the whole. 
Popes 
'VER/GENTNESS (of wergens, 25 and 
5 af) bendingneſs, incliningnels, Oe 


"JEROET TE (in Heraldry) | 
, Is is what, by the. EIHgliſb heralds, 
is called a pallet. or ſmall pale, 
i. e. ſeveral ſmall pales or pal- 
lets dividing. the os into fo 


many parts, u in the figure an- oy 


VERGILI® ein Agron.) ales 
-the appearance of hich, denotes the approach 
14 the ſpring, -L. | 
18 CALNESS (of 8 L, we- 


Wo be d-neſs} truth ſpeaking, or the 
* or. facu of 7 truth : 
| res x OYS (verils 
ing t 4 
VERISIMALAR  (wer;fnilis, L. wary= 
ſemblable, F.) Vat probable, _ 
VER'IT:; Tour {a mong the Romans) 
a goddeſs ſuppoſed to be the daughter of Sayre 


and time, and the mother of virtue, .- ; 
She was repreſented by a handſome woman 

of a modeſt countenance, ſhining with ſplen- 

dor and majeſty ; but clad very plain. 
VERMICULAR (vermicularis, L.) of, 


| pertaining to, or. bearing a relemblancs ta a 
when he was admitted a tenant, and ſwore. worms 


 VERMIFUGOUS (of wermes and foges 
L.. to chaſe or drive away) expelling worms. 
„ SS (of werminoſus, L. 
neſs) fulheſs of worms, wormeatenneſs. 
RMI PAROUSNEss (of vermes, 
Work and pario, L. to bring forth young) 
a worm · breeding quality. 


9 


* 35-367 3 $53 
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VERMIVOROUSNESS (of verme and 
K is el 


f 
ö 
j 
' 
; | 
Ly 
[ 
] 


e e | | 
| VER N'ICA (an abbreviation. of Yerico- 


| Saviour on handkerchiefs, which are ſaid to 


_""'VERSUTI Lo es (werſutiloguus, 


| lar virtues, honour, .civility, and courteſy 3 


' filver ; of conftitytions, the Phu ; of 


FT 


8 


VF 


... 


worax, devouring, Le and #6/e) u Worm - de- J Sppreffel. B) 


ng nature. | | 
VERNACULARNESS (ef  vernaculve, 
L. and eſs) properneſs or peculiarneſs to one's 
wn country. : i. ages ar ger dec 16 4 31 
VER'NAL Signs (in Aren.) thoſe fgns 
the ſun. is in, during the ſeaſon, VIZ» 


tes, Taurus, and Gemini. 
WERNA NT (vena, L.) ſpringing 


ico, quaſi vera icon, L. a true Image) thoſe 
Fin no repreſentations of the face of our 


be impreſſed by Cbriſt's wiping his face, as / 


de carried'the croſs with the handkerchief” of | plane perpendicular to the 


St. Veronica, or laid over it in the ſepulchre. 
VER/RY 7 (in Heraldry) is à fort of 
VA'RY chequer work, in the ſhape 

bade of little bells; and if it be 

Argent and Azure, it is enough 

to lay Ferry alone ; but, if the 

colours are any other, they 

: mult be expreſs'd, See the 

: | cutchcon. 8 

. VERSAT'ILENESS (of verſatilis, L. and 
weſt) _— to be turned or wound any way. 

0 R'S'D (werſatus, L.) well ſkilled, in- 

Kructed, &c. in any art or fcience. ET 


- VERSED Sise (in Mathemat.) is a ſegment 
Sb ol the diameter of a 
| - -,___ circle, lying between 
the right fine and the 

A | blower extremity of 
TI nt > ov 7 oe: rel, 2s in the 

3 a8 A B is the verſed fine of the arch 

AC, and D B the verſed fine of the arch CD. 


'" VERSIFICA'TORY (werfificatorius, L.) | 6 


belonging to verfifying. : 
VER'SIFORM (verſiformit, L.) that 


"Changes its ſhape 


cunningly or craftily. 
| 7 RT Tin Heraldry) figni- 
ies green, and, in graving, is 
J expreſſed by diagonal lines, 
| Hen from the dexter chief 
corner to the ſiniſter baſe. A 
green colour is called Vert, in 
1 the blazon of the coats of all 
under the degree of noble; but in the coats 
of noblemen, it is called Emerald, and in 
'thoſe of kings Venus. See the Eſcutcheon. 
Heralds ſay, that Vert, of Chriſtian virtues, 
denotes charity and hope; and, among ſecu- 


8 


- a!fo- joy, love, and plenty ; of the elements, 
the Earth; of the planets, Mercury; of pre- 
+ cious tones, the Emerald ; of metals, Duick- 


the ages of man, Youth; of the months o 
the year, April and May. They fay like- 
wiſe, that thoſe, who bear Vert in their cbat- 
amour, are obliged to ut ah peaſants and 


3 


Morgan lays, Vert with { 
sans Joy, and with Agen, 


Or Ggnifies plex 
innocent love. * . 
" "'VERTE'BRA (with Anatomifte) any turn. 7 
ing joint in the body; a joint of the back - 0 
bone, L. EY . 
* VERTE'BRAL (of wertebra, L.) belong- p 
ing to the Ferrebr or turning joints of the p 
VER'TIBLENESS (or wertibilis, L. and { 
neſs) re or eaſineſs to turn. 

VER TICALNESs (of vertical, F. ver- aq 


| wig L. and neſt) the being right over one's . 
VERTICAL Plane (in Perſpefive) is a . 
| geometrical plane, 0 

| pafling thro” the eye, and cutting the perſpec · : 
tive plane at right angles, | 7 
Pie VERTICAL (in Afron,) is tht Wil © 
vertical circle or azimuth which paſſes through " 


the poles of the meridian, or which is per- tt 
pendicular to the meridian, and paſſes tho' 

the equinoctial points. 1 
VERTICALURE (with Aron.) the , 
meridian-circle, fo called, becaule it paſſe x 


through the Zenitb or vertical point, 8 

VER TICOQR/DIA (of wertere to turn, and Fu 
corda, hearts, L.) one of the ſurnames of la 
Venus, called alſo Urania and Carleftis, wor- 8 
ſhipped as a deity by the ancients, that the X 


would rid them of their 1afcivious paſſions, 4 
and ' give themſelves up altogether to the 


- Labynrers, and particularly the poor that are 


pleaſures of the mind and wnderftanding, 0 
She had a temple built to her by the Ro- - 
mans, by the advice of the book of the Sli, t 
to which young 3 to offer their little ch 
babies, which they played with when chil- | 
ren. 4 | CY ; . 

VERTFGINOUSNESS (of wertiginſu, Wil o 
L. . inen x, F. and 2 giddineſs. 1 
. VER'TUE (vertus, L. wertu, F.) is de- or 
fined to be a firm „* of doing thoſe the 
things which reaſon tells ug are beſt; or, a1 god 
others define it, a habit of the ſoul, by which Ret 
a ma 1 to do good, 2 (ae 
Moral honefty, iples. And as it 
is a common Kon; 1 all the Cy 
virtues are linked together; ſo we may con- eter 
clude, that all the (cardinal) virtues are help- bh 
ful and aſſiſtant one to the other; for it is lay 
impoſſible for any one to be prudent, without a fi 

being 2 partaker of fortitude, temperance, kep 
and juſtice. The ancients in Painting, &c. if i 
repreſented vertue by Herculys, only clothed tine 
with a lion's ſkin and his club, performing emp 
-fome one of his twelve labours ; as offering Ve| 
to firike a dragon, guarding an apple tree, G.. ven 
or holding in his hand three golden apples. vas 
His being naked 83 the 1 ie her 
virtue; che dragon did ſigniſy all manner chie 
vices ; the lion's ſkin was an emblem of de. 
magnanimity ; his oaken reaſon 3 tbe 

; knottineſs of his club intimated the dif- FR 
ficulty and Jabour in ſeeking after virtue 3 and Tre 

| the three golden apples were emblems of | 


- es 


V-E 


three virtues: * 
The Cardinal VER 
are Prudence, Juſtices TL and .Tempe- 


41 
45 e VERTVUES. had temples bullt to 
.. the ancients, and ſacrifices were 
performed. to them, and feſtivals ſolemnized ; 
as the temples of Peace, Concord, Duictneſs 
Liberty, Safety, Honour, Felicity, Piaty, 
Charity, Chaſti * &c. 

VERTUMINALES, feftivals. celebrated 
at Reme in honour of Yertumnus, they were 
held in autumn; becauſe that 2 the time 
when the fruit "wa lol rags Yan ts returned 
thanks to bim for 

maturity tY » 

V eden; (among the 825 
man deity, f p to be of 
Change, and of ee as allo an 4 
of the year; he was worſhipped under a 


variety of forms; and the poets make him ; 


the huſband of Pomona, the goddeſs of fruits, 
and the Greeks call him Proteus. . 

VER'TUOUSNESS (of wirtuoſus, L., vir- 
tueux, F. and neſs) inclinivgneſs to virtue, a 
virtuous diſpoſition, 

VE'RU (with Meteorologifts) a comet that 
reſembles a ſpit, being pretty much of the 
ſame kind with es Lonchites, only its head is 
wander, ag ite tail Ge, alk | a 

nt 
PVERIVAIN' {- (werbena, "8 werweins, 22 j 
in herb anciently uſed about ſacred rites and 
ceremonies, called alſo Holy-Herb, Pidgeon- 


"1 VEST 1 2 arment for a 


VESTA (fo called of wefticndo, I. L. cloth- 
ing, becauſe it clothes all things; or, as 
others ſay, becauſe vi ſua fat, it ſtands by 


its own power) a; name given to the earth, 


or the goddeſs of oature, under whoſe name 
the ancients worſhipped the earth. The 
goddeſs Ve was Med bonoured by the 
Romant 3 they appointed to her particular 
lacrifices and temples, altho* the poets do 
confound the name of Veſla with that of 
Cyb:le, She was accounted the goddeſs of 
eſemental fire, her temple was round, and in 
it were two lamps continually burning. Some 
ſay that there was in the innermoſt part of it, 
a fire ſuſpended in the air in pots of eatth, 
kept always alive by the Vea! virgins ; and 


if it happened by any misfortune to be ex- 


tint, ſome fearful accident befel the Roman 
empire, and therefore the puniſhed the 
Veflal virgios, by whoſe pets aj the | fee 
went cut, in a, very ervel manner. Vea 
was alſo ſometimes 5 filed Mater, and had 

her ſta es ſtanding in many porches, as the 
Tins F the houſhold goddeſſes. Her tem- 
5 was 75 ificent, and in it was depofited 
the Palladium, or image of Pallas, which 
e is ſaid to haye 1 with him from 


ee d by th the Ke. 


Tr coil A eee | 


ving them to perfect 


Fs To difturb, to ne 


VE 
that Ne the empire depended 


the — of it. On the top of V ho a's 
temple was placed her effigies 


fitting, ha | 
little Jupiter in her arms: but prieftefſe 2 Kites vz | 


to keep their virginity thirty years which 
was the time a for their . — 
They were had in ſuch high hono 


ur 
if they caſually met in the ſtrects an bare 


they could procure his pardon; but, if 
diſhonoured the ſervice A 
hat copulation wirk any man, they were to 
die without mercy, being condemned to bo 
buried alive' with water and bread. 

Mn prone; feaſts held on the Veh of 
June, in honbur of the goddeſs Yefla, which 


was kept in the ſtreets before their doors, 


from whence ſome choſen meſſes were ſent 
to the temples of this goddeſs: there were 
likewiſe led about the city ſeveral aſſes crown - 
ed with flowers, and having collars of certain 
bits of paſte in the form of little round cakes z 
the mules were often adorned with noſegays, 
and there was no work done that day: the 
Roman ladies went bare · foot ta the temple 
of Yet, and the capitol, where there Was 
an uu dedicated to Jupiter Piſtor, i. e. tha 
ba ; 

VESTALS, Veal virgins, were choſen 


out of the nobleſt families of Nome, for the 


keeping: af the Vata! fire abovementioned; 
which of, it happened to go out, it was not 


to be lighted again by any fire but the beam 


of the ſun... 
VESTUGATED (weftigatus L.) traced 
or followed * ws track, ſcarchad out dili- 


| VESTU! (in Hraldry) is 
When there f is in at ordina 

= ſome diviſion only by lines, . 

==] ſignifies clothed, as tho? ſome 


See the eſcutcheon. 

VES ru 4 dexira (with 
ä Herallij 1. e. clothed on the 
i richt fide, and Veſtu a finiftra, 
i. e. clothed on the left fide, 
are as repreſented in the ef. 

cutcheon, and è contra. 
 VETUST'NESS (weruflas, L.) ancientreſs, 
antiquity, 
To VEX (vexo, L.) 
torment, to harraſs. 
When ſhe preſſed him daily, fo that bis 
ſoul was wexed unto death, he Told her all his 


beart. Judges xvi, 16. 


1. To plague, to 


Still may the deg. the wand ring tx00ps com | 


... frain, | 
of airy ghoſts, and ver the guilty train. . 
Wes 
You are the cauſe of all my care; 
Your eyes ten thouſaud dangers dart; 
Ten thouſand torments ver my heart; 
1 love, and I deſpair, Frier. 


4 K 2 : 


Neil, Bad 4222 | 


their goddeſs by cars | 


garments were laid upon it. 


— 


5 
b 
7 
f 
; 
L 


Feen 1 f ch benks, beneath our 
4 5 Jeep tip 


him to 


3 ; | 1 "is Les. 1 3 ü 5 
Wune curl the waves, Ane 
e ve. Tb FEIB)L* 7 = 


. To rtouble with fight provecations. © 


— 
5 


VEXATION. 7. The act of troubling: | 


2- the Rate of being troubled, uneaſineſs, 


-,» Paſſons too violent, inſtead of heighten- 
ing our pleaſures, affords us nothing but 
wexationand pain, Tens. 

„ VEXATIOUS,, afflictire, troubleſome, 

- cquſipg/trouble. ., | 
Pexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 

Wor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days; 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and;purſu'd 

PIR my ways; Slab: need ry ES yy” 
Nor ſhet from artful: bow*r, nor loſt in 

-  * winding maze. ws Ie E 
f en ee 

* "pe VIA laFea, this circle is called the 

Galaxia' or milky way. It was not legal 

that 'Japiter's ſons ſhould obtain heavenly 

Honours; before they had fucked Funo's breaft. 

For which reaſoff they ſay Mercury brought 

Hercules, when he was, new born, and put 

uno's breaſt, and that he did indeed 

fuck: but Juno apprehending the matter put 
him away, and To her mille flowing out plen- 


- tifully made this 'milky circle, Erateſtbenes. 


VIiALES (with Myzbologi/is)) a name 
which the Romans gave to thoſe deities, who, 
as they imagined, had the care and guardian - 
ſhip of the roads and highways, I. 
© -VIATICUM, a name given by the fathers 
and councils to Baptiſm, the Euchariſt and 
Abſolution, adminiſtered to dying ,perſons to 
give them a better aſſurance of their ſalva- 
1 % Gr hg REL | 
Baptiſm, "thus conſidered, relates only to 
dying Catechumens. "2 | | 
The Euchariſt to dying perſons in full com- 
munion, whether they had received abſolu- 
tion of wots © OI” v | 
Abſolution went under this name with re- 


ſpect to thoſe who were under diſcipline and 


not reconciled to the church, till at the point 
of death. 8 
In latter ages, not only Abſelution but the 
£uchariſt is ſaid to have been given to peni- 
tents when paſt hopes of | living, if they 
were in condition to receive it, without any 
conſideration * of a ſtate of diſcipline, which 
firſt occaftoned this practice. | | 
_ Perſons under church diſcipline, in ancient 
times were not in communion with the church ; 
and the tranfition became very eaſy from nor 
In the church (in one ſenſe of the word) to 
be out of the church (in anot bes ſenſe of the 
Word) 7. e. to be in a ſtate of Damnation ; 
from which ſtate Abſo/ution and the Excharift 
Ves ſuppoſed to refcue them. „ 
VIBRATING Motion (with Naturaliftt) 


4 


of forme body upon ch | 
Pe. [light or fire, ſtriking upon the ſmall particles of 


1 | nal renown of the victorious; and the palm 
55 0 quick. and thort motion of the fell „ 


\ 2 3 
2 * , : h ».< ' , 


2 
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bf Broke | 


Tays of 


them, 80 


2 
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bodies, do excite in them ſuch Vibrations, and 
cauſe them to grow hot and thine. © For all 
fixed ſolid bodies, being heated to 2 due degree 
will emit light and ſhine; 4nd' bodies which 
abound with earthy particles, and eſpecially 
ſuch as ate ſulphureous, do emit light, which 
way ſoever their parts come to be agitated 
into theſe vibrating motions, whether it be 
by Heat, by Rubbing or Striking, or by Pu. 
trefaZion, or ſome animal or vital motion, 
Thus Quickfhver emits a light, when ſhook 
in vacuo." The ſea-water thines, or (as they 


call it) burns in a ſtorm; the back of a cat 


| or neck of a horſe, When rubbed with the 


hand in the dark. Thus wet hay kindles ; 


and thus yapours thine which ariſe from pu- 
trid waters, as the Ignis fatuus. 5 
VICAR (wicarivs, L.) when parochial 
tithes were much appropriated-utider one pre- 
tence or other, by the ſubtleties of the monks 
ty ay ed "the — 8 of 2 
perſon, ' who 5 wid perpetually reſide u 
the ſpot; and hey cndowet l with mg 
rate portions, of the tithes and oblations, 
manſe and glebe, So that a vicar is a ſettled 
perpetual refident prieft, who has only ſuch 
or ſuch legal particular profits, ariſing from 
the pariſh for ſupplying. the cure. 

VICA/RIOUSNESS {of wicarius, and 
neſs) ſubordinateneſs, SD 

"VICE (in Ezbicks) an elective habit, de- 
viating either in exceſs or defect from a juſt 
medium, wherein virtue is placed, 

VICIouSsNESS (of witiofitas, L.) a vi- 
cious nature, &c. * 

VICI TI (vifima, L. victime, F. of vic- 
toria, L.) a' ſacrifice. properly ſuch as the 
ancient : omans offered to 'their gods after a 
| victory; and thence it is e applied 
to a perſon that ſuffers perſecution or death, 
to ſatisfy the revenge or paſſion of great men. 

VICTORIA, the Romans, during their 
war with the Samnites built a temple to the 
goddeſs victory, and dedicated to her the tem- 
ple of Jupiter in the Capitol. 

The Atbenians alſo conſecrated a temple 
to her in their city, and painted her without 
wings, that-the might not fly way from them, 
as the Lacedamonians chained their image of 
5 that they might keep him always with 

em. 8 | 

Sometimes ſhe was repreſented armed with 
a briſk countenance, all in a ſweat, and co- 
vered with duſt, diſtributing the ſpoil and 
priſoners to the victorious with bloody hands. 

She was painted young and fair, to denote 
her vigour, and the charming luſtre of her 
glory; her ſex and wings ſhewed the incon- 
fancy and doubtful ſucceſs of war, the {aurel 
by the perpetual verdure intimated the ater- 


| ſignified invincible courage, © ay 
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© $he wis repreſented by the ancients ns 2 
lady clad all in gold, holding a helmet in one 
hand, and a pomegranate in the other. The 
helmet was an emblem of love, and the 

| pomegranate of the unity of wit and council. 
Sometimes the was drawn with wings ready 
to fly, ſtanding upon a globe, with a garland 
of bays, or a branch of palm in one hand, 
and the coronet of the, emperor, or white 
olive in the other. 
 VIETO!RIAL (wiforialis, L.) belonging 
to victory. | : 

VIEW'LESS, inviſible, not to be viewed. 
Milton. 225 1 9 I 
VIGE'SLMAL  (vigeſmalis, L.) the 
tentialhg ng ont, 8 

VIGESIMA'TION (among the Romans). 
2 putting to death every twentieth man, L. 

VIGNERO'NS, the dreſſers or owners of 
vineyards, F. ED 5 

Tenants in VIL'LENAGE (in Law) thoſe 
which are now called copy-holders, who were 
bound to perform certain ſervices agreed on be- 
tween both parties; as to plough the lord's 
ground at certain times, to carry the Jord's 
dung, to plaſh his hedges," reap his corn, Cc. 

VINA/CEOUS (of © vinum, I.) of, per- 
en. to, or like wine, as f .@ vinaceaus 

av. i ; : ee 

' VIN'CIBLENESS (of wincibilis,, L. and 
aſs) capableneſs or liableneſs to he conquered 
or overcome 1 bg 

VINC'TURE (wviz#ura, L.) a binding. 
- VINDIC?TA. (among the Romans) a rod 
or ſwitch with' which the Roman præ tor 
touched the head of a ſlave, when be was 
made free 3 and thence it was taken to figni- 
y liberty. or freedom itſelf.” 

VINEGAR '(vinargre, J. winum acre ) 
acid. wine, beer, Sc. render'd ſour. | 

VIN'EWY (prob. of evanidas, L.) moul- 
dy, hoary, muſty, . . apr 5 oa Pe” 

VIN'EWI NESS, mouldineſs, hoaringneſs, 
muſbineſs Tian on. | 


| 


% 


* 


VINOLENCE ( winolentia, L.) 
 VINOLENTNESS J drunkenneſs, 


VI'NOUSNESS. (of vino, L. vineuæ, 
F. and neſs) a winy quality, taſte or ſmell. 
 VVOB (with Mariners) à term uſed of a 
three-ſtroud-rope, when it is bound faſt 
with nippers to the cable, and brought to the 
jeer · capſtan, for the better or more _commodi- 
ous weighing of the anchor... 

VI'OLABLENESS (of violabilis, L. and 
neſs, F.) capableneſs of being violated, @c. 
 VI'QLENTNESS (violentia, L. and neſs, 
F.) violence, foreibleneſs, vehe mence, ſharp» 
neſs, boiſterouneſs, outrageouſneſs. 
 VIOLI/N (violon, F.) a fiddle. 
 VYOLIST, - a player on a violin. : 

VIPER (vipera, L.) a poiſonous reptile 
of the ſerpent Lind; an adder. Tho' this 
ſerpent is one of the moſt dangerous poiſons 
In the animal kingdom, yet the fleſh is of very 
breat uſe in medicine, The body is of rg 


* 


* 


— 


o ; = 
Ta 1 . 
2 ; 


colours, alt-eoloured or ' yellow,” ind the 


ground ſpeckled with longiſh brown ſpots. It 
has ſcales under its belly which Took like well- 
poliſhed ſteel z the male vipers have two ſets 
of genital inſtruments, and the females two 
matrixes, &c, they don't lay eggs and hatch 

them, but are | wiviparous, bringing forth 


| their young alive; which being wrapped up 


ö 


in thin ſkins, burſt on the third day, and 
they are ſet at liberty. The ancients did be- 
 lieve. that vipers kill'd their mother upon theix 
delivery; but this has been found to be a 
miſtake," The number of young brought 
forth in 20 days time, by the female, is 20 
but one on each. day. As for the form of 
this reptile, the head is the largeſt and flatteſt 
of all the ſerpentine race, the ſnout reſem- 


bling that of a hog ; they are uſually half an 


ell long and an inch thick. | 
It never leaps, like other ſerpents, but 
creeps, and that ſlowly 3 but yet is nimble 
enough to bite when provok d. It has 16 
immoveable teeth in each jaw; but theſe are 
not thoſe with which they give the oy bite, 
they being two other large ſhayp teeth, hook- 
ed, hollow, and tranſparent, called Canine 
Teeth, Theſe are fituated in the upper jaw, 
one on each fide. Theſe teeth are flexible in 
their articulations, and uſually lie flat along 
the jaw, the viper never erecting them, but 
when it would bite. Theſe two teeth are en- 
compaſs d at the roots or baſis with a viſicle 
or bladder, which contains a yellow, inſi pid, 
ſalivious juice, about the quantity of a large 
drop. Its body is not at all fetid, whereas the 
inward parts of all other ſerpents are intole- 
rably noiſome, . - _ CIT Ts 178 
A VIPER ( Hieroglyphically) was put to 
repreſent à wicked angel; for as the poiſon 
of vipers is quick and powerful, ſo thoſe de- 
ſtroying ſpirits were thought to be quick and 
nimble in bringing about the deſtruction of 
mankind. It was alſo uſed to repreſent the 
danger of too much love and ingratitude ; be- 
cauſe it is related that the female viper de- 
ſtroys the male at the time of copulation, and 
that the young ones revenge the death of 
their "fire, by gnawing out the belly of their 
dam, and ſo opening a paſſage into the 
world. ; . | 
VI'PEROUSNESS Tof vipereus, L. and 
neſs).'a viperous nature. | 
_ VIR/GATE, was anciently no more than 
a certain extent or compaſs of ground, ſur- 
rounded with ſuch bounds and limits; the 
ſame that was called a yard-land, the quan- 
tity of which was uncertain, according to the - 
differences of places and cuſtoms. - 
VIR'GIN : (virgineus, L.) of, or pertain- 
ing to a virgin, £7 5 
VIRGIN: 07, is that which oozes ſpon- 
taneouſly out of the Olive, &c. without 
preſſing, 6: : - ; 
VIRGIN. 


5 


Gold, is gold as it is gotten out 


| of the ore without any mixture or alloy, in 


which a 


_—_ 


ich, Gate it is ſo ſoft that it will take the , VIR'/TUOUSNESS (ef, L.] 


melted. dawn. . 5 | the bad a temple dedicated to her by Marcellin; 
_ VIRGIN-Fax, is that, which has never | ſhe was repreſented as an elderly matron fitting 7 
deen wrought, but remains as.it came out of | upon a ſquare ſtone : the way to the temple © 


. 5 of Virtue was the temple of Honour, to inti. 
VIEGIN-M&fcury, is that which is found | mate that true honour is attain d by virtue. 
rerfectiy formed. and fluid in the veins of | VIR!/ULENTNESS (of wirulentus, L. and 
mine, ar that is gotten from the mineral | neſs) a poifonous nature; alſo maliciouſneſi, 
earth by lation. without fire, Wy 5 TR. 
Fit of | the Order of the VIRGIN |  VISCERATED (wiſceratus, L.) having 
MARY, in mount Carmel, a. French order þ the bowels. taken out. | | 
appointed, by Ring Henry IV. in 1607, and] VISCO'SE (viſceſus, L.) clammy, ſticky, 
eonhiting of one hundred French genitle-. || glewy, EL! 80 
... dd 5 A VISCOUNT! {vicecomes, L.. vicomte, 
_ VIR'GINAL. WMA, „ chyniical compo- | F.) a nobleman, next in degree to a count or 
Stion, made by diſſolving Sacch2rum Saturni, | earl, There were no viſcounts in England, 

In a great deal of water till it turns ad white | before the reign of king Henry VI. 
IEC Lat ie” © A VISCOUNT's Coronce © 
VR Oo, Ueſſed in this Theogoria ſays, | has neither flowers nor points , «mx 
that ſhe was the davghter of Jupit# and | raiſed above the circle, like 
Abe mia, and. was called Aae, Aratus in his | thoſe of the other ſuperior de- 
Hiſtory following, bim ſays, that at firſt ſhe was | grees, but only pearls placed 
immartal, and. dwelt on earth, among men, | on the circle itſelf, without 
and was.call'd Alan by them; but after, men | any limited number, which is the prerogative 
grew corrupt, and left off to obſerve juſtice, | of à viſcount, beyond a baron, who is limited 
| ve forbear_ converſatian, with them, and} to fix, | | 
withdrew. into the mauntains. And wien VIS!'COUSNESS (viſcoſitar, IL. wiſceſts, 
{ditions and war grew rife among them, be- F.) ſtickineſe, clammineſs. 
cauſe of the diſhoneſty that was generally | Grand 'VIZ'IER IN (among the Turks) a 
practiſed, ſhe intirely ſorſook the earth Prime VIZIER F principal. officer and 
and retired to beaven. There are many | ſtateſman. next to the grand ſeignior, who 
things. reported concerning her; ſome ſay ſhe | governs the whole empire. | 
was Ceres, becauſe ſhe. held an ear of com; VISION (in 2 the phyfical cauſe of 
others that the was In, others Atergatis, and | vifion or fight ſeems to be, that the rays of 
ſome Fortune, I light, ſtriking on the bottom of the oye, do 
VIR'/GULA diving, a forked branch in the | there excite certain vibrations in the Tunica 
Form of a. V, cut off a hazle+tree, by means | Retina; which vibrations being propagated ac 
ay i ſome pretend to diſcover mines, | far as the brain by the ſolid Fibres of 


ſprings, Sc. underground. 3 Optick Nerves, do there canſe the ſenſe 
VIROL'LE (in French Heraldry), a term | Seeing. For as denſe bodies do retain their 


\ us'dof the mouth of a hunting horn, or ſuch | heat longeſt, and that in proportion to their 
other like inſtruments to be apply'd to a | denfity, they retain it longer as they are more 
man's mouth, to be ſet with ſome metal or | denſe ; ſo the vibrations of their particles are 
colour different from the horn itſelf. | of a more durable nature. than thoſe of rarer 

VIRTUAL'ITY (wirtualitas, L.) is by bodies, and can be propagated” to greater 
the Schoolmen defined to be ſome mode or diſtantes: wherefore the ſolid and denſe fibres 
analogy in an object, which in reality is | of the nerves, whoſe matter is of an homo- 
the ſame with ſome other mode, but out of | geneneal and uniform nature, are very proper 
regard to contradictoty predicates is looked on, | to tranſmit to the brain ſuck motions as are 
as if really diſtin therefioms © impreſe d on the external organs of our ſenſes. 

VIR'TUE (wirtus, L. virtu, F.) a firm | For that motion, which can preſerve itſelf 2 
purpoſe of doing thoſe things that reaſon tells | good while in, one and the ſame part of any 
us are beſt. | *** | body, can alſo be propagated a great way from 

Meral VIRTVE (in Ethichs) is an elective | one part of it to another; provided the body 
habit placed in a mediocrity, determined by } be of an homogeneal nature, and that the 
reaſon, and as a prudent man would de- | motion be not reflected, refracted, interrupted, 
termine. flo or diſturbed by any inequality in that body. 

Intellectual VIRTUE (in wary Ye a habit | VISITING (viftans, L. viſſtant, F.) 


of the reaſoable ſou], whereby it"conceives or | going to ſee. : 1 
ſpeaks the truth eithet in affirming 'or' de- | ISITING' (in a Thehgical Senſe) 


nying. 2 N afftitin , infliting, _ | 
VIRTUES (in Scripture) one of the orders |" VIS NE (in Lato) a neighbouring place, 
of angels, of the third rank or choir. 2 | or a place near. at hand. See rcon 
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vo 
en lien F. the fght of an viviic es ioif:aw, L. wins 
iece. 0 r ) VIUVIFYING 11255 kan 
N life, dt 1 e e kind of 'aQti centre 75 ee bo k 
tire exiſtence canceiy to UL'CER, one whic 
r_ in OL e ha 1 and proves del ene, 


VITAL (vitalis, 40: ng . 1 Compound ULCER, is one which 
1. Contributing to life, ET tolife. F — A nct 32 3 
jtution, may be attended 
* laughs, the groves are ſpeſh and I und other pn #r<Ee pain, a fe 
The Sun's mile lag warms'the vice! an. „ P#ragedeenic ULCER, js one of a c- 


five nature, eating away the adjacent pa 
"Pope. all around, the lips of it Burt: 5a ws 


: ene 16. 2 > ee e is ere in the 
1 'ty whic comi infu nfla. 

Spirits that live e 1 ayes. fig ſwells up e it * * 

Vital in er iy part; not as frail man, Sinuaus ULCER, one w runs allant 


In intrails, heart, or head, liver, or reins, | or ſide ways from its orifice, 

Cannot. but by annihilating dis. Milton. UL/CEROUSNESS (of riſa; L. and 
On the watry cam, 997 an ulcerous ſtate, condition, or quality. 

His brooding winze e ſpirit of God out- | ULTERIOR, on the farther fie, L. 
ſpreads 3 .ULTERIOR. (ia Geography) is faid of 
And 25 virtue infus'd, and van | thoſe parts of a country, province, @&c. ſi- 
Throughout the fluid mag, | tuated on the farther ſide af a. river, moun- 
. Being the ſeat of life, A boundary which givides the 
The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vin part. |  UMBEL (with Betas.) is the extremity 
VvITAL * Aber, en T PPP 
fm of he Tl pr, e 2 e r Or 


kind of inverted cone, as in a Perg; when 
of theſe ate the -muſculous actions of the the pedicles, into which a talk, is divided ave 


heart; the ſecretory action of the Cerebellum; 

the refpiatory ache of the Lunge; and the in, 2 into others of the ſame form, 

circulation of the bloed and ſpirits through | bea the flowers are diſpoſed; the fir 
the Arteries, Veins and Nerves, order is called rays, and the ſecond pedicles. 
get” ALNESS (witalitas, - * che ſpirit | UMBELLATED (umbellatus, L.) boſſed. 


In Boran. Mrit. is ſaid of flowers when man 
of life whereby we live, ee us . y 
wit hon grow together, diſpoſed ſomewhat 
2 EOS: like an Umnbre//a, The make is à fort of 


| 

i | broad, roundiſh ſurface. of the whole, ſup- 

E beg kg 2 tears, 5 1 2, any foot-ſtalks, as in the flowers - 

n | : - 

That chow 600 well the 1. ang E 
5 


The blent, flow. conſuming fires | 
Which on wy inmoſt vital prey, " UMBILICATED: (in © Boran. Mi.) na- 


| And melt my very foul away. | khn. velled, 7. e. when the top of the fruit inks 


in a little, and there appear in it ſome ro- 


_ VITIOSITY (vitleftaz, L.) naughti- | mains of the Caliæ of the flower, Wr 


neſs, lewdneſs, pomegranates, c. | 
VI'TREQUSNESS (of vitreus, L. bay UMBRA/GEQUS e, .) ſhady. 
Milton, 


i neſs 
TY RIFICABLE, « capable of beiag bun- UNABLENESS. (of in and babiliras, L.) 


elne ge | inability, incapableneſs, &c. 
VITRIFICATION  fwith- Chyndfe). the 
art of changing apy-natural bady i — hal mann (of un and gecenſibi » 


by the means of 2 3 which they account tis, L t: that cannot be Kindled or lighted, 
to be the laſk actiom of fre. 80 that 5 b | CCEPTA'/BLENESS of in, ac 
uy Taking bodies which have ane — bilie, L. and 2 en unſuĩ 


e form oſ eontinue ini ate not . 
are of pada on any — ng | ase © M Doi al . 2 


' VITUNA (among the Nee . goddeſs an unte 
ſo called, of Vita life; becauſe Was Be- 
lered ie give life to ROI Ar wa) 
chers womd. NAT 

viviDNEss; Wwitinets in colour. - 9 2 TED | or warned 
VIVIFICK (vive, L.) giving ” a 5 T UN 


i 
i 
} 
L 


e fimplicity ty. 


of being, qr unlawfulneſs to be altered. 


: without amazement., 


| Not appearing. . Milton, 
P und oble) that cannot de  appeaſed, im 


cher, F. and able} inacceſſible, that cannot 


poſed to 
uNAR b (of wn and arguere, L.) not 


and able) not to be attained. 


_ conducive, ſucceſsful, or prevailing, Ungro-, 


Sax.) not dealt with friendly, not ing 
friends. 


* wr 


v N 
' UNAFFECT'EDNESS, fenen from af. 


D'ED ' (of an and alder, F.) not 
d or aſſiſted. 
UN ALIEN ABLENEss, uncapableneſs of | 
being alienated, 
UNAL/TERABLENESS,  uncapableneſs 


' UNAMA/ZED (of n and mape, Sax.) 


NAN'SWERABLE 1 Neg. 
pere Sax. and able) that cannot de 


anſ 
b " UNANSWERABLENESS (of un, 
any panian, able and nerre, Sax.) uncapa- | 
blenels of being anſwered. 
UNAPPARENT (of an and apparens, L.) 


UNAPPEAS'ABLE (of un, appaiſer, F. 


ble. 
| © DNAFPEAPABLENESS, 1mplacable- | 
"UNAPPROACHABLE (of wn, appro-. 


be approached, . 
| UNAPT! (rats, L.) unready, not aſ- | 


gued, reaſoned or diſpoſed, 
NARMIED linermit, . ſans armes, F.) | 
ea arms. 
*  UNASSAY'ED (of un and dhe, F.) un- 


JN 8819 TED (of un and ai F.)with- 
out aſſiſtance. 

UNASSWAIGED (prob. of un and ſuadeo, 
L.) unappeaſed.  - 

UNATTAIWABLE (of us atinere, 1 


UNATTEMP'TED (of un and attentare, 
L.) untried. 
| UNATTEN'TIVE - (of un nnd” attentif, | . 
F.) not giving ear to, &. | 
: AVAILABLE (of wr valere, L. va- 
voir, F. and able) that does not or cannot avail 


or ſucceed. N — ide 


UNAVAIL/ABLENESS; che being not 


ſi tableneſs. 

UNAVOID/ABLE (envitabili, 40 1 
inevitable. | 
3 0 UNBAR (debarrer, F.)to take away a 


5 ue 


UN 


UNBRHELD of un and Lchenlbus, 
Sax _ 2nd, or 2 05 upon. 
of un and Feleapa, 
ee 
0 un and 
to bclieve) an Mm Meapan, . 
UNBEINIGCN (of 1. and r 1.) 
„ 
a made ht 
UNBESEEMINGNESS (of rig, 
| Sax. or bexziemen, Teyt.) unbecomingneſs. 
UNBESOUGHT" (of 2 and geyecan, 
Sax.) without being beſeeched or ſought to, 
Milton. 
To UNBEWITCH. (of wn, be and pice 
Sax.) to deliver from witchcraft. 4 
ID'DEN (of un 22 beovan, Sax.) 
uncommanded, uninvitec. | 
To UNBIND' (of un and beo an, Sax, ) to 


placa- looſen what is bound. 


UNBLAME'ABLE (of 2% and banal, 
F.) not to be found fault with, innocent, Ge. 

vNEL EST. (of un and ble Tian, Sas.) 
not bleſt. Mz:/ron, ” 

UNBLOOD'Y (of wa and. s Sax.) 
UNBOILED (of un Bolle, 2 not boiled, 
o-UNBQE Sax, 
draw back a . * ng ) e 
1 (of un ae Sag. or been, 

Dan.) hating the bones taken out, without 


bones, 
UNBORN! (of wn and beanan, Sar.) not 


To UNBOS'OM (of Wn and boyom, Sax.) 
to open or declare the mind freely, 
.UNBOUGHT' (of an and bohr, prob. of 
bye eaſt, Sax, to buy) not bought. 
OUND' (of an and prob. bondeu, of 
kinds 1 Vaſt!) looſened, not tied up. 
UNE TLESP (of un and berger, F. ) un- 


WN 
of brivelian, Fax, 
55 ©] with ke Ee. all 


UNBRO'KEN. (of | 4 And . Sax.) 


1 


«TO UNBUCK/LE (of de 


gu a byzli: 
To UNBUNG' (prob: Fe: 1 and bung, 

ber. debondonmner, E. ) to take out a bung. 
UNBURIED (of 4 and bynizean, Sax.) 


UNBECOMIING. (of un and. brqerien, not buried. 


1 eur, or be and cpeman, Sax.) u un- 
ecent. | 
UNBEFRIENDED (of wn arid pnebnd, 


; UNBEGOT'/TEN wn and Zan, 
Sax. ) not begotten. 2 begs 9 


UN/BEGUN'. ao un and ee, as 


n e 


To UN BUR THEN (of is and bypben, 


Gar.) to eaſe of a burthen. 


To UNBUT'TON' (deboutamter, F.) to 
undo buttons. 

UN C ALL AD {of en and kalder, Bun.) 
not called, 

' UNCANONICALNESS (gf 2, caori- 
cus, L. and neſs) the not bring een * 


Fl PRO N N. 


928 id vs l a. n ou mY 297 uo; 


9 ao hot ei ä 7 _ 
—Þ #8 * 1 hn 
x 
1 , 
F 


not che 


not circumciſed; 


"UN 


5 UNCASE!. (of un and caſſe, 'F, of caſas | 
I.. a cottage, &e.) ta take our of the caſe. ; 
UNCA'SING of 4 Fox chang Sportſmen) | 
is the cutting it vp, or fleain 
; 1 not caogh, (prob. #5 15 qe captatur, 
UNCER?T 7 (Fncertul,, 1 incertaing F. 

not certain, doubtful. 
UNCER'TAINTY " (incertitude, F. of 
 UNCERT AINNESSY L.) dubiouſneſs. 
5 To. Dt IN! (dechaintr, F.) to take 


off a 
UNCHANGPABLE (of wn and change. 
ant, F.) immutable. 
UNCHANGE ABLENESS (of an, cbange- 
ant, F. and neſs) immutability. 
UNCHAR'ITABLE. (of incharitable, F.) 
not charitable,  &c. 
 UNCHARITABLENESS (of incharita- 
ble, F. and neſs) an uncharitable diſpoſition. 
| To UNCHARIM {decharmer, F.) to undo | 
to take away a charm, 
 UNCHAST! (of un, and chaſte, F. of in · 
caſtus, 5 ) not endued with chaſtity. 
UNCHASTINESS (of e, chaſes, T. 
8 L. and ae incontinency, lewd- 
neſs. 
UNGHEW IR (of un and #9 Sax. ) 


- UNCHREST'ENED. {of an and inte 
not baptised. 

UNCHURCHED (of u and lerehe Teut. 
ey nic, Sax.) diſſolved from being a church, 
excommunicated; alſo not churched, asa wo- 
man that has lain in, 


UNCIAL/ (with Antiquaries) an epither] g 


given to certain large · ſiz d letters or — 
55 anciently uſed in lerne epitaphs, 


UNCIR\CUMCISED e, L.) 


* eden de upcituncics 
4 UNC e (of an. any circum 
| ONO sFr cli 
wet of — th and cou * vw 12 


UNe lv rss . e uneburte·- 
euſneſs, rudeneſs. vs 


UNCLAD! (of un and clah or denn, 9 


Lax.) without clothes. 
To UNCLASP” (of an and cleopan, Sax.) | 
to unlooſe claſps. 
UN'CLE (auunculus, 1 45 oncle, Fr.) a, fa- 
ther's or mother's brother. 


UNCA'PABLENESS (incopacitat, L.) in- 


Ow 
d 

not” Ae or 1 25 1h et ae * 

9555 UNCLOSE' OP an and cyan, Sag. ) 


*  UNCOLLECTIED (of un and cih, Ll) 
not gathered togethet. 

| UNCOMB'ED (of un and cxthbah, Sax.) 
not combed. 

- UN-COME-AT ABLE; not to be come 


neſs of being come at of attained 8 
UNCOMELINESS; un beleerhinneſs, un- 
decentneſs; unbeautifulneſs, 
UNCOME'LY, unſeemly, unhandſome. 
UNCOMFORTABLE. (of an, Neg: com- 
fortare, L. to ſtrengthen, and able) without 
8 eaſe, pleaſure, or ſatisfaction of 
m 


UNCOM'FORT ABLENESS: (of of uncon- 


neſs, unpleafiogneſs unſatisfyi 
UN COM“ MON (of- un anfcomewyit, .) 


unufual, rare. 


„ NohlioNNEss, ere 


GEE (of un and  complenii, 
L.) not finiſhed, imperfect. 
UNCOMPOUNDED (of incempoſtus; L. ). 
not mixed, ſimple. 
UNCOMPOUNDVEDNESS (of un and 
componere, L.) ſimple nature or dhality, 2 
being without mixture. 
UNCONCEIVABLE (isconcevable, F. J 
not to be conceived or imagined, 
UNCONCELV 'ABLENESS, 
henſibleneſs. 
UNCONCERNED. | | 
tereſt. 
An idle perſon. i is "TRI that is dead, un- 


incompre- 


1. Having no in · 


concerned in the changes and neceſſities of the 


world. | Taylor. 

2. Not anxious, not diſturbed, not affected. 
See the morn 

All We with our s. begins, 

Her 2 progreſs ſmiling. T 7 


You called me into all your joys, and gave 


72 can I be un concerned? 
Denbam's ey 
The virgin from theground ©” 
Up ha freſh, already clos'd the wound Fir 
And uncuncern d for all the felt before, 
Precipltates her flight «long the ſhore. Fi 
fr 
. appy mortal, unconcern'd for more, 


UNCLEAN” (of un and clen, Sax.) foul, G their wiſhes to, their ps ſhore, 2 


pollut 105 ho? ; 4 Dryden. 
N, CONE e 95 ons Fe, -UNCONCERNEDLY, without intereſt 

UNCLEANS'ED | (of en and (len yian, or afeAion 5 withogr anxiety, withour per 
Tow not en eee, OIene "het 


UN. -COME-AT-ABLENESS, uncapable- | 


Fort, F. of confortatio, L. and 5 vneafi- | 


me an equal ſhare 3' and in this depth ak 


nn ut ER OO 


— re tag — 2 
* 4 EY 
. N 


Not the Aa 12 de erlbg 

So unconcern diy can relate 

At not to E tear. , 

Prath was denounc'd, ſhot Trigh 5 yu | 
ich ey'n the beſt ran hardly . 

He took the ſummons * of W 


And unconcern dy caſt his eyes round, 
As if to find and dare the Ao 5d „ 


. Dryden, | 
UNCONCERN'EDNESS. 


of vn, concerned, 


Fi. and neſs) indifference, regardleſne(s. 


UNCONDEMN'ED (of u and condem- 
natus, L.) not condemn | 

UNCONFORWABLE (of us, confor- 
mare, E. and able] that dbes not conform. 

UNCONFORM' e the not 


comformin to, diſagree 


UNCO AEN ens (of un, con- 
guerir, F. able and neſs rere N 
ONCONSCIONABLE an, un · 


it, & 
ho UNCON'SCIONABLENESS" (of. wn, con- 


ſecius, L. able and neſs) want of conſcience, | . 


unreaſonableneſs. 

* Nes TAN Per y 0 (Hicrogh- 
phically) was ſented by a ſea-mew, that 
— being fo light that it is carried every way 

y the wind; and ſuch an dne was alſo ſig- 
wed by. e rab-fiſh, becauſe it goes not al- 
wo in the ſame manner, but ſometimes for- 

and ſometimes back wards. 

" UNCONSTRAINED (of un and con- 
ae uncompelled. 

UNC0! 1 8 (inconſumptus, L. or un 
and conſume, F.) not waſted, ſpent, c. 

UN ONTAI INATED (i e 
L.) undefiled 

VNCONTEMN'ED (on contemptus, L.) 
not deſpiſed. 

b UNCONTROULED {of un and controle, 

F.) without controul. 

UNCORDIED (of us and corde, F.) v un · 
boupd, Ce. 

UNCOUR'TEOUSNESS (of un and cour- 
toi ſe, F.) unaffable, uncivil, unkind, in- 
bred behaviour. - 

UNCORRECT'ED (eins, 1 ) un- 


FO NOORRUPT/NESS, i 


. ——[—̃ 


To e (decourir, F.) to take | 
off a cover, &c. 


To UNCOUP!LE ( decoupler, F.) to 


TN NCOUTH/NESS(of encubnepre, Sax.) 


hardneſs to be underſtood, unuſualneis, ſtrange- 
neſs, rovghneſs, harſkneſs, barbarouſneſs. | 
UNCREA'TED (inereatus, L. incree, F. ) 


not created. 
UNCROWNED (of ines, L.) not 


cromned ; alſo deprived of 2 $r0wn, wn 


poſed. 


Church) it is called extreme, becauſe it is the 
laft adminiſtred of all ſacred unctions. 


The Roman Carbolicks call it, the Sacra = 


| 


4 and able) not liable to 


Ea 'UNCT'ION (in the Roman | the Jo 


Ss "wk. 


1 2 of the gel ani ent; Or, , 
Sacrament of ſuch as are departing. 

's js es Fat with more prayers tas 

ay oc e of the Roman Cathoiick Sacra. 


It is not then to be a@miniftred when the 


1 perſon lies Tenſcleſs 3 bot when his mind and 


reaſon are vigorous enough to be full - 
dle of hath doing, 1 e 
The parts to be eee are the « eyes, =n 


ears, the noſe, the mauth Ar 

reigns, and the feet, and if the — ma 
covers, this Sacrament may be Needed. 

_ Before Extreme Ladis the Sacrament of 
the Euchariſt and abſolution mult be given; 
and it is not every wa io but only the pariſh 
prieſt, or one whom he ſhall depute, which i, 
to adminiſter It, 


Whatever part of the body the prieſt anoints, 
Te ſays, God for by this unftion, what. 
we 1 bly ty thro" your eyes, ears, &c. 
CTUOQUSNES: enfiuofite, F. 
Bs, L. and neſs) vilineſs, n 
UNCUL'TIVATED (inculis, L. inculti, 
F ') not tilled 9 
UNCUR'ABLENESS (of incardble, F. nd 
neſs) uncapableneſs of being cured. 
'TOMABLE (ef un "coltume, F. 
y cuſtom. 
 UNDAUNT'ED (indomitus, L. indonte, 
F.) not diſheartened, intrepid. 
UNDE!/CAGON (ihndand, Gr.) a re- 
gular 88 of eleven ſides. 
8 CI'DED (iadecit, F. of un and deci- 
5759 not determined. 
ECLIUNED (un and  declinatus, I.) 
not declined, 


' UNDEFACEABLE (of an ard deface, 


F.] that cannot be disfigured or eraſed. 


UNDEFVLED (of un, neg. and paul, Sax, 


ou unpolluted. 
UNDER-BID 1 e 


to ” lef than the value. 5 


3 ) to bind underneath, 
. UNDER-FOOT (of andy 60 
th the feet. 
UNDER. mD (of unden · zy n dan, 


| Sax.) to gird underneath. 


To UNDER- GO (of unben-gaD,. Sax.) 
to bear or ſuffer. 

UNDER-HAND Ns unden · hand, Sar.) 
| clandeftinely. 


7% UNDE R-LAY (ef utiven-lecgan, 


Sax. to put under, 
UNDERMENED (of unde n, Fax. and 
vine, F.) made hollow en alſo 


circu mvented, * 
UN'DERMOST (unden: pr, Sar.) 


VNDERNEATH! banden bereor, $25.) 


below. 


The matter with which anoint i 
208 oil, conſecrated by 1 1 225 J 


UNDER+PIN'NING (in &rchite7.) a = 


> Ju 
Jo 


a F 2 2 Nag; Se and 
8 „ 
o y 
„ E 
Re, * 7 * 
C * 


e * N ang 
- 
* DU N 


to expre „ building with, | 
oo under Lefty the briogiog v2 


To UNDER- "gt ( ander - proppen, to 
fopport with a prop. 


. * 
* "Ie 


* 
# 


To UNDER SEL L (of vnven and prob. 


yellan, Sax.) to ſell 
mon price or value. 


per than the com- 


UNDER tbe Sun Beams (in Avi] is when | 


a. planet is not full ſeventeen degrees diftant | UNDUE (indae, Ty nor tus , ubddſerveds : 


from the body of the fun, either before or 


after it. 


UNDER STANDING, apprehenſion, | 


knowledge. 


UNDERSTANDING (in Etbicks) is de 
fined to be a faculty of the reaſonable foul, 
converſant about intelligible things, conſidered | 


2s intelligible. West 


Anu UNDERSTANDING, is that fa- | 


culty of the ſoul, by which the ſpecies and 
images of intelligible things are framed, on 
occaſion of the preſent phantaſms or appear- 


ances thereof, 


Paſjve UNDERSTANDING, is 4 not merited by l 


which receives the ſpecies framed by the active 


underſtanding, breaks ſorth i into actual know- 


ledge. 


UNDERSTANDING- (in Hierqlyp.) 
underſtanding employed in the ſearc 
lime myſteries, was, by the ancients repre- - 


ſented by an eagle. 


'V N. 7 
 VNDOYBT (indubitar 
2 as 1 00 


not —_ 1 


L.) certains 
nav, Sat.) 


F.) to pull off ones clothes, 
dba zB e e Sax) 
NDR un L n; 
R — ( enen, 


— TION (in Phyfecks ) 355 4 of 
tremulous on or vibration in a Tiqu 
ſort of wavy motian, whereby u liquid * 
| nately riſes and falls like the waves of the ſezs 

UNDUE ATION (in Serge) a. motion 
2 in the matter contained in an abſceſs 
n it. 

UNDOLATORY Motion, the flame as 

Undulatien. 


UNEARNED 1 un | and Leoni, Sar.) 


UNEAS'INESS $9 (of un neg. os 50 0 and 


of ſub- UNEFFEC'TUAL.(ﬆf abe, L.) in- 


UNDER/TAKEN, enterpriſes ; anſwered ' 


for another, &. 


To» UNDERVAULUE (of unden, Sar. 
eſteem or 


and valeur, F. and val, L.) to 
account-lefs than the worth, 


— UNDERVALUEMENT, 1 Mipbagh-! 


UNDER-WRITIIEN«(gf unpeppnican, | 


Sea ſubſcribed. 


DESER V'ED {of un neg. and de and 


ſervi, F.) unmerited. 


UNDETERM/INABLE (of un and deter- 


minare, L.) that canhot be determined. 


UNDETERMINED: (of indeterminatos, | 


L. indetermin#, F.) not determined. 


UNDIGES!TIRLE (of un and digefibibs,. 


L.) that cannat be 


digsfted, 
UNDIMINISHED „ F. 


of diminutas, L.) not leſſe 


UNDISCHAR'GED (of an and diſeba 


F.) not diſcharged. 


UNDIS'/CIPLINED. (of un nd plas, 


F.) vniaſtructed or taught, &c 


| Sax.) ren | 
neſs. 


i 


UNDISMAY'DY (of us and difmayer Span.) | 


not dejected, di ſco iraged, diſheartened. 


UNDISTIN'GUISHED (of un and ditin- * 


gre, F.) not diſcerned from others, Sc. 
We een (of kx- 


C:inguibilrs, L and zefr) uncapableneſs of 


deing diſtinguiſhed. 


UNDISTURBED of in and diflurbatus, 


L.) not difturbed, let alone, quiet. 


79 UNDO! a Boar (with Hunters) is to 


dre ſs it. 
UNDON'E (of unvoen, Sax. 
wrought, performed, Cc, alſo ruined, 


] not] 


effectua 


not havin ngy or elaſfic k power. 
UNEI Kl. EP (of an: and f empleye, v. J 
not uſed or employed, 


F.) having no dowry. 
 UNENIVIED (of «ar a9 envi, . not 
reflefted upon, Fc. invidiouſly. 

UNEQU 9 binæguolitat, L. inequ 
Ker F.) inequility.: 

UNER/RING (of un, neg. and rast, L, 9 
infallible. 

| UNE'SPY'D- (of un and if or epicy F.) 
not diſcovered by the fight. Kats 

" UNE'VENNESS (of 2, pen and 


ſmooth 

| UNEXAM'PLED of wn and . 

L. Jof which there 24 icy no example, 
UNEX/ECUTED (of az and execute, F.) 


be. not executed... 


UNEXPECTED (of us and expefarus, 
L.) not looked for.” 
UNEXPECTEDNESS (of un, expeBatur, 


P UNEXPE'RIENCED {of an and 3 

entia, L.) not having tryed. 

UN EXPERT NESS (inexpereus, 5 and 

1 fe) unſkilfulneſs. 
UNEXTING'UISHABLE (of inextingur- 

biliz, L. Sc.] unquenchableneſs. 

INF AR (of en and 1 @32n,. Sax.) unjuft, 

diſhoneſt. ' 

UNFAIR'NESS (of an and pxz2=pae;re, 


Sex.) unjuſtnefs, diſhonefty. 
, + L 2 ; UNFAITH” 8 


70 UNDRESS (prob. of un wn and Geer, 


UNDU'TIFULNESS us on "neg; dex of : 


5), unquietnels of mind,» 
" ONEASY ITY (met g 7) fe, de 
in min 


UNELASTICK (of vn and Darixts, Gr.) 


UNENDOW'ED (of un neg. and uaire, | 


— not being looked for ; ſur= 


. _— 
—— 4 — 


6 e e 
enn * * a. 


5 Tang to un 


K — — — 
ons , * 1 
k * 


hy, — 


5 WEE Fa WE: 473 


ura HIEULNESS. bebe 7. of 


) infi delity. 


 LNFASHUONED dof un face, F. Jo on- [i 


med, &c, 

7 UNFAST'* EN (of up and d 
ſe or: vdo what was f. 1 

UNFEATH'ERED (of un and pr den, 

dag) not. fledged-or. covered with feathers; 


-. UNFED', {of, by and Helke Dan. Fun, 1 


Sax J not fed. 
4 UNFEIGN'ED {of un Sint, F. of Jager, | 
0 ſincere. 1 
"UNFEION/EDNESS,. fincerity. „ 
UNFETTERED (of un and Feeorenlan, | 
Sax.) without fetters, &c, | 
- UNFINHISHED {of up and fl, F. of Hai. 
tus, L.) not ended, Ges: | 
, UNFIT/NESS (prob. of ee, F. and 
n f5) unaptnels, ;unmeetneſs. 
UNFIX'EDNESS (of kn, | neg. and Aire, 
F. of fixzs, Pagan eſs). an unfined Bets or | 
temper, unſttledneſs. a 
7e UNFOLD/ (of un and pealiany Sar 5 


to la 
n SNB (7 un un and yon becwvan, Sax.) 


not heats wg 

; UNFOR/CED (of un, neg· and force, 7. ) 
unconſtrained. * 1 1 1 

NF ORESEEN' of un Fnereos, 
Sax: ) not ſeen; beforehand... 2 

INF OREWARNED. (of un Fo he, and 

2 Sax.) not having caution given 
gary and. 


h | 
"UNFOR/TIFIED (of in and fare fe, 10 
fortified. 
NOR TUN ATE. 0 of. Kan F. of| 
or 775 unlu appf /. 
— 0 NON Arabs ace 


** („ F. and nes) unhappinels, 8 


f luckineſs, 


{ ; UNFOPUND! (of up and, Ae Sar Nl 
not found. 
INF REQUENTIED. fof.o un  frequentatus, 
be Fregnente, E.) not often gone to. 
UNFR EQUENT.NESS (infrequentio, Fa 


ſeldomneſs. ö 
UNFRIENI/LINESS (af un e 6 


2 DEF Jes: Sax.) an unſriendſy diſpoſition | 


UNE ment. 


ng Sane VLNESS:GoF; un fruit, F. of 
f Fable, 


_ UNFU'MED (of un and fumeux, F.) not 
artificially perſumed. Milton, 
.UNFURNISHED (of pan fiery, F.) 
without furniture. . . 
\ VNGAR "NESS, awkwardneſs, To 
| GAR'NISHED (of un neg. and garni, 
F200 ſer of with garpiture, 
NGA!THERED (of un and Zaßenian, 1 
Sax.) not gathered. 
" UNGENTILENESS (of un and geneilitas, 
WED Ele, F.) ungentility, 
aa ap 


} 8 
4 


ENESS (of un neg. and gen- 


fects, L. y anda rudeneſy the oppoſe 
to mildne ſs. | 

To UNGIRD' (of an . es, Sar.) 
to looſen or untie a.girdle, & 

ane (of un and yndel, Sax.) un- 
[gr e 

' To UNGLUE' (of an and. "glutinare, I.) 
to unfaſten what is glued. 
UNGODILINESS (of , un, 30vlicnepre, 
Sax.) impiouſneſs, Ce. 

NO VIERNABLENESS (of un gouver- 
| 4, and babilite, of OH 1 an ungo- 


vernable temper. 


e (of en grace, F. ang 
zul! N not having a good or becoming 
aſpect, mien, air. 

;UNGRACIOUS, . . odious, 
hateful. > WAP 


Thereon anirog lock did faſten fm and ſtrong. 

x Spenſer. 
| Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; 
Whil'ſt he, a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads; 


Aud e eee, 
„ 58%. Hann. 
r Too the Gods alone 


Our future offspring and our wives are known ; 
Th' audacious firumpet, and . ſong 
Dryden, 
12. Offenſive; . 5 
Show me no patts which are ont t to 
the light, as all pre- ſhottenings uſually Don 


** Unacceptable, not farourtd: 


They did not except againſt — YR of 
ry; tho“ ſeveral were went 2 K to 
them. Clarendon, 


"ON GRATEFUL. x I. Milking no . 
or 4 855 Ul returns for kindneſ.. 


No perſon is remarkably ungrateful, who 
was not alſo inſufferably proud. South. 5 


2. Making no returns for culture. 
_ UNGUARDED (of in and garde, T.) not 


| defended. or kept b | 
| © UNG1 UILT/INESS ( of un Zidan, Sax, 
and re Jes Sax,) ſterility, 


' barrenneſs. 


to pay a fine, and nerre, Ser. } innocent 
ſtate or condition. 

_UN'GULED (in Heraldry) the hoofs of 
tame beaſts, when of a different colour from 
the body, are ſaid to be anguled, 

UNHAB'ITABLE (of an neg. and ba- 


abited, 

UNHABUHTABLENESS, an uninhabit- 

able ana, fg... 

| To UNHAFT! (of un and hep'o, Sax.) 

to take off the haft of à knife, &c. 
UNHAL'LOWED (of un and * 


Sex.) ö ee, en UN 
Nr 


in 


Ee, catching bold of) hes ee tongue, : 


ao F. of L.) not capable or fit to be 


UNHAUL'T RED (of x and bats, Du. 
bolt ne, Sax.) without a halter, Sc. 

NH AND' NESS Fd un and , Du. 
and 920 N awkwardneſs, 

NH AND'SOMENESS (incertee. Etym. 
10 prob. of un neg, han prom and neyre, 
Sar. 9. d. not done by any artful hand) in- 
decency, unbecbmingneſp, rudeneſs. 

UNH APPINESS' (of an neg. and prob. 


bapous, Brit. and 0 unfortunateneſe, 


wretchedneſs, He. 

To UNHARBOUR (of un and heneben- 
32, 1 to diflodge. 

5 RMONIOUS (of in age Bar mo- 


nicux, F.) not muſica), not agreeing one with | 
the other, 

74, UNHAR'NESS (of deſparnac ber, F. ) 

take off the harness. 

To UNHASP,(of . un and bern. gar) to 
undo a haſp - 

UNHEALTH'F ULNESS 7 (of zn „ hel, 

UNHEALTHINESS and N 


pe, Har.) ficklineſe, an vnbealchful er 
or condition. 
UNHEARD" (of an and bynan,. Sax. to 
hear) not heard. 
UNHEEDIED.. (of. us and 'hevan, . Sax.) 
not minded or regarded. 
UNHEED/FULNESS. (of. un "hewvin, and 
pulnex Fes A 9rl on eſneſs. 
To UNHING'E At an and hinge, Dut.) 
to take off the hig FP diſorde. 


To UNHOARDY (of un and ho nb, &. 
to take out of a bead to Aale e, to 
Milton, 


UNHO!LINESS ( (af 17 baſig 256 and ney Ft 
Sax.) unſanCtifiednels,. profancneſs. 
UNHOPE/F ULNESS (of un \bopepul, | 
and ne 888555 viciouſneſs. * 
To e W (fb 
11 „Sax. oy remore. any, 
ſtructs the ſight,.. 


To UNHOOK!/ , 
to uke a Fon 8. {of e Kos, 


A 8 = 
7 VNR Rs (of un and hon ye, Sax 5 


7 5 a horſe 0 


To UNHOSE' (of en and hops, Fa.] to 
pull off the hole « or fiockipg r wn ) 

UNHOS/PITABLENESS. (inbolpitalitas, 
L.) inhoſpitable. quality: 


UNHUMAN, (inhurianaz, L.) unkind, 


| barbarous, cruel,.. 


UNHURT!/ (of un and bynzs. Sax.) hav- 
ing received no injury, Sc. 

UNHUS/BANDED (of un hu y, an houſe, 
and bonda, Sax. a huſband) not managed with 
dood huſbandry. 


UNICAP'SULAR (of unicapfularis,. L.) 


baring but one fingle ſeed veſſel... | 
UNICORN (of unn, one, and. cornus I. 
a horn) is by ſome ſuppoſed to be a very rare 
and beautiful beaft, like an horſe, having 
one Jong horn in the middle of the forehead 


twiſted. But this creature not being well | 


teſted to have been deen, May well be | 


| tioned in ſcripture ; ſome perſons ſuppoſe there 


| much reſembles a roe-buck., Fobn Gatriel, 2 


| of a foot and a half: the hair- of his neck 


J borſe. 


> wh | of Mecca i n Arabia, he ſaw two unicorns, that 
5 


2 ſhort manes, ſmall legs, the feet clo- 


15 .UNIFORMUTY G 8 regu- 
larity, a fimilitude or reſemblance as in fi-, 


| thought to wh rather” from its beit . | 


' muſt be ſuch a creature, and that it has 
-hair under the chin like a goat, and cloven „ 
ſeet; that its horn is an antidote againſt i- "i 
| ſon, "and therefore it dips the fame in th E 
water before it drinks ; and other beaſts for 44 
the ſame reaſon wait to ſee it drink firſt ; 
and that it is wonderful fond of chaſte perſons; _ 
and therefore, in order to take it, a virgin is 1 
placed in its way, whom when the unicorn a 
ſpies, he lies down by her, and, lays his head -. 
on her lap, and ſo falls aſleep; when the 1 
virgin making a fignal, the hunters come in a 
and take the beaſt, which could never be 
caught any other way, becauſe it would, 
rather caſt itſelf headlong from, a rock and die. 
Father Jerome Lobo ſays, "Ghar in Erbiopia. 
| there i is an animal called 4rvocharis, which 
is extremely ſwift, has but- one horn, and 


' Portugueſe, tells vs, that in the kingdom 
Damor, he ſaw an unicorn which had A bea 
tiful white horn on his forehead, of the length 


and of his tail was black and. short, the 2 
animal was of the ſhape and bigneſs of =. 1 
* 


Bayard. 

: Hale Ie Blane relates, that he. 733 an 
unicorn in the ſeraglio of the king of Peu, 
whoſe tongue was very long and rugged, its 


Head Was rather like that of a flag e. 
ELauis Je Bartheme ſays, that at the foldan* . 
_ den ſent for a prevent "by 3 a king o 


"They were as large a 40 a colt of 1 . 
old, of 2 datk colour, and had heads. mueh 
like that of a deer, a horn of three fathoms. 


ven, and hoofs like a goat. 
It is ſaid alfo, that there are ſea mis 
one of which came -aſhaar in 1644, at at the 
iſland of Jortua, near St. Domingo, 

It follows plainly, from all that bath been 0 
| ſaid, either that the generality of ſuch ac- * 
counts that mention unicorns . muſt be falſe,. 
or that travellers have blinded and coniounded 
ſeveral ſpecies of animals into one. 

7 UNHUSK' (of un and buſche, Dut.) 
to take off huſk or ſhell. 


gures of many ſides and angles reſpectirelyß 
ual and anſwerable one to the other. 
UNTFORMLV (unifermiter, L. uni iforme-. 
ment, F.) after a uniform manner. 
UNILAIBIATED (of nus, one, and 44. 
| bium, L. a lip) having but ons lip, PR. 
of flowers. 
UNIMA'GINABLE (of an and imagi- 
nable, F.) not to be imagined. 
_UNIMMOR'TAL (of un eh. Immortalis, 


L. ) not GE mortal, Milton. 
7 UNIM- 
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- UNIMPLQYED' (of - and. F.) | been in Poland, where they dec! 

not made off, 2 g fee POW. | they And Gr no her orc . N 

* _ "UNINHABITED (of an and inbabitatus, | the. apoſties, rejecting that of Nice, and in 

= 9 welt in. Seine a word all thoſe that were drawn up by ge- 

_— | INTE EL'LIGIBLENESS (of apinte!- | neral. councils, pretending they were not | 

5 ligible, F. of L., and. neſs) vncapableneſs of | agreeable to the word of God; they deny the 

being underſtog tl. I ſecond perſon in the Trinity to be the ſupreme | 

a NINTERRUPTED (of us and. inter- being ; tho” they acknowledge him to be 

| | — NN ter 1 4 5 . hold him to 1 to the Fa- "4 
ALUD (of un, in and al, ther, as being produced m, and depen · g 

8 enſlaved or brought into thrall, 0 eee | 

_" UNINVYITED (of wn and init, F. of] United Provinces, Thaſe countries lying > 

I. not invited. f about the mouths of the river Meuſe and | 


"= - *UNJOIN'ED: (of us and Joints, F.] not | Rhine,, in the northern part of the Low . 

* joined: _ F Countries, between the territories of the king 2 
; | JOINT* (Ae, F.) to put out of Spain in Flanders, being ſeven in number, 

C 

UNION, the combining or joining ſeveral | and the county of Zutpben, Friezland, Over. | 0 

- things into one ſociety, concord, or agree- E88 the lordſhip of Utrecht and Groeningen, 

ment, eſpecially that which. ariſes from ſo -* being oppreſſed by the tyrannieal govern- al 
3 temn leagues, offenſive and defenſive, made | ment of the king of Spain in Flanders, re- 

is | COR 1 and tate. volte in the x6th century, and uniting to- ar 

. ; . _UNTON{ r. come | gether, ſormed themſelves into a republick, ft 

bining or conſd dating of two churches into perhaps the greateſt in the world. They are 

os i | now generally called the States General, ar 

UNION of Aſcenſion, is when the united | Commerce and manu factures have rendred M 

|  benefice becomes « member and acceſſory of | theſe, people io powerful, that they have 

\ the principal, nr. li | footing tnall parts of the world. The pro- co 

UNION 2 Confuſion, is that where the | vince of Halland has two famous companies ad 

CCC news | of wcrants, the one for the £4, an he IN 

- extated including bo-. bother for the ef-Indies, and is grown very Loy 

* UNION (in e the harmony. | powerful, eſpecially by ſea.” * hy 

between the colours' in the materials of a | UNITY, it is the abftratt or quality that 


Ras 7 EEE tg I oonſtitutes or denominates à thing unum or are 

bd UNION (in A & the concourſe one. % x 15% £55 | ſep; 

| of many Beings, in order t make one Indi-.“ UNITY (in God) is an incommunicable l 

E/Fntial UNION (in Meraphyſicts)is when | , UNITY (in MeraphySets) is the Indivi- Wl ve 

mae compleat Beings, adapted to Lane | fon of any being, . e. the diviſion. of its Bi by: 

ther, concur to make one Eſential Indivi- | eſſence, 2 ſuch . that, ſem 

dual. Thus as in the compo en except à thing can be divided from itſelf, it is wer 

E..- matter and form are more eſſentially united ; {| impoſſible to divide it.” out 
ſo the elements in all mixt bodies, are united Res! UNITY (in Metaphyſicts) is that of t 
8 by an Eſential Union. FFF which, without any operation of the mind, preg! 
Perſena UNION (in Merapbyſicts) is when | is really in every particular being, U 
two natures are fo far united as to make one } Rational UNTT V (in Metaphyſi J is that U 

| perſon, The union bf the divine and human | common nature that is diffuſed in all the par- TY 

nature, in the perſon of our Saviour Chriſt, | ticutars of any kind, yet by the operation of U. 

: is the only inſtance that can, be given of this | the underſtanding is made one. | incom 
union. : * I UNITY of Pein (in Law) à joint U] 

Accidental UNION (in Metaphyſics) is | poſſeſſion of two rights by' ſeveral titles; a3 Bi dex. 

hen many cauſes accidentally occur to make | when'a man, holding land by leaſe, after- * 

one ce (in ä wards buys the ſee · ſimple, which extinguiſhes . toni: 

Verbal UNION (in Metaphyſficts) conſiſts his „ und he is now become lord of the of ro 

in the bare agreement of words. lame. | U! 


Rea! UNION (in Mmaaphpfick) is the | UNITY (in Dramatick Performances) is Wl not ! 
concourſe of many diftin& Beings, in. order three-fold, of action, time, and place. Theſe UN 
to the forming one Individu al. unities haye been eſtabliſhed by criticks, to not k 
UNION' (in Painting) is the ſymmetry | bring the drama as near nature as is poſſible. Many 
| or argeement between the ſeveral parts of a | UNITY of ain, is the firſt of the three BY In pa 
piece of painting, ſo that they apparently | unities appropriated to the drama; two actions To u 
conſpire to form one thing. | that are different and independent will diſtract Here 
UNITARIANS, a name given to the | the attention and concernment of the auditors, Unkncn 
q  Antitrinitariins; the Socinians are alſo ſo | and fo of conſequence fruſtrate the deſign of 
1 called; theic firſt ſettiement is ſaid to have [ the Poet, which is to move terror _ Nr y 


, 


1. 


- UNIVERSALS in e gs e 08 


vba D ber and fuer, I.) 


or tried. ; 

und VE (of trees, L. an valve, 1.1 

having but ow Bos. | 
IVER'S 


ENESS e 5. of 


fl 
2 wy, UNIVERSALITY (with 


Schoolmen) is in Aug excepts nothing, us 
every man is mortal. 


Moral UNIVERSALITY "(with ' $eh901- 
ver) is that which admits of ſome exception, ; 
as all men ar e n. Y 2 is 

UNIVER 2 
are ſuch as are the common efficient cauſes 
of divers effects, as the Sur, &c. 

Tagiet) | 


ate common or univerſal figns, 4s /, noe, See. 

UNIV ERSALS ia knowing (in Lagich) | 

are ſuch 4s Know 'ull things, 'as tlie Unger - 

un r phandyebs Logi a) | 
c 

are images or ideas of univerſal things, 'as 'a 


Man, a Houſe, *&c. © 
a in gh (in tot | 
if many things, ag | 


common words that 

2 Stone, in e- 0 
UNIVERS A n 

Lgict) are natutes which ct L. hows 4 Jim 


humani 
Url 3. pred Tae (in Elia) j 
1 as do exiſt in many things, 'and are 
icated of Gr. num, ens. 
UNI O'CAL W n (in Phyſitts) 


the ancients held; that all perfect 4 
were produced by Cui vocal Generation, . E. 
by the ſole union or cbpulation of male and 


ſemale of the ſame ſpecies; and that jaſects 

were produced by Equivocal Generation with- | 
out any ſeeds, and merely by the corruption 
of the earth exhaled, and, as it gl 

pregnated "by the rays of the fun. 


enjuſtus, 4 
D 


T.) injuſtice. 
UNK EMBED (of an and — S. 
tacomptus, E.) not combed 

UNKINDNESS. (of er and prod. ey £52, 
bar. or und, Teut. and neſs) e ede. 

7 UNK ING. (of un and cynze, or 
_ Sax.) to depoſe a King, to Achpoik| 6 
of royal au 

UNK N IT" (of wm and eny2ran, Fax, „ 
not knitted. 

OWN (ef un and eng pan, Gs.) 
not known. 

Mary are che bees of "God, hit grow © 485 
In Paradiſe, aud various, yet utknown t 
To us, Mile, Par. 14h. | 
Here may I always on this dowtly graſs, 
N eral * $4? minutes On 


4 12 £ 422 4 * 48 


2 


: 


ne V. .. 
Of Palamedes, not 2 * 4 
Accur'd-atid ſentenc eee ri 


been über d,, 
Dar Don. Nc. 
At fear vf death; that fadden ally 

With /terrors wand, can raalsg- Bel ther | 


' UNLA'BOURED; Rae W rf 
1. Not proddced by labour, © 9 
Unlaboured harveſts ſball the fields adorn, 
And faber d grapes Thu Bluſh on * 
„ ed ab na 
7 * once monarclis, on their nup 

n dazzling gold and purple ſfine ſo gay, 
As the tnatives of th' una, 


n 5 mak and ip ata" . | 


5 
to 3 . EE 
1 ee F. 
of Jamentatus, Ls) not-bewailed.. f 

'UNLAW FULNESS._ (of an, lege, lav, 
ee Fulne y ye, Sar.) illegairy Wegirimate- 
; " CALEARNEDNESs { of. un, boy dien 
i Sa yoidnels of on or 
1 
UNLEAVIENED.-. (Jars. une, 0 not 


fetmented with lea ven. 
UNLIBID'INOUS {of n and kb: 
L. not luſt ful, free from luſt. Milton. 
"UNLICENSED (of un and licence, F.) 
not having allowance or permiltion. Milton. 
UNLIGHT'SOME, obſcure. - - . Hillen. 
 UNLUKE (of us and Fele, Sax) e 


UNLYKELINESS, improbabiliip, 

_UNLYKENESS of elic * 

05. dim militude. . 1 4 
UNLIMITED Problem (in- Cam,) is fo 

3 as is capable of infinite e as 

to a given into two 

to make n % thivogh 2 


ned, &c, 
(ef un and Aavan, Sax.) 


0 UNLOAD 
„erer of an and loc, 
0 un A of 
Sax, wo open or undo a lock. ws 
5 5 4 for (of an and lociap, 


10 UNLOO: OOSE! (of n and been 1 Du. 
Wc Cet 
cnntbrc + (0 ure dale, . } 


(of n | logian and 


; f { RE; e, 


<2 3 
WE n 
AW ; Wy 4 2 
*% 4 g 


. * 
5-8 
F ot 
. a, A 
Ver 
G4 
4 


een mee, Tax.) s 
| * dun TRAN man) to depriv 
of. 3 ufo de bee unbetoming a 


nieret, K 
F.) eee undpn 


. A Tr Re th "and . mart, * 


{Sox unfftneſs, Ce. 


eccups, F.) unemployed,” Cc. 


2 n „ . . 
W | 5 7 
4 1 of 85 * I 
#: t 


\ 4 


1 4 1 - > * — a 

7: * > NES 
* 4 1 * 8 
* * N 7 1 2 N $f 
2 1 = 1 * 4 _—_ 
2 - : by 1 . - 
TT 3 Y Ta k 
"4 (- , 
| L 1 pp 
F » * 


. 2 5 | „ * | 5 | | 
| wh © >" nor a e ee 
URLYCKINESS (of . 1, Du, and 


ortunateneſs. 


e ee (of an lian and ge- 
hs: » SA8,) behavi, n 
MANNERLIN $S (of un, neg. ma- 

1) undecent behaviour. - 
0 of un and mamduoriers 
on 
nn not taken notice of, or 
obſerv Milton, 
55 UNMARRIED (demarie, F.) not mar- 


10 uur (denerier, MY, $8 diſ- 
ſolve the matrimonial 2322 5 
7 UNMASK” ( 1 F.) Ns] take 
to expoſe open] 


UNA 


eee (of un ad maitre, 7.) ' 


'UN EMAS TED N 1 un 540 


ara, Sax, a DL OB not 
5 me ualled. FP 


"UNMEETNESS! (of a un © and. nepifes 


*- UNMELTED (of un and ann, Fax.) 
not 9 6 fluid. 


' UNMER/CIFULNESS {of . as merci, F. filed, 


oe 770 ) cruelty. 
ND/FULNESS (of un Femynvian, 
.) and nepre) beedleſneſs, regardleſneſs. 
Fuel SED (ef u#, molefe, F. of |. 
WD L.) not diſturbed, _. 
We —4 MOOR (demarer, y 19 if to 98 


VIED (immotus, L.) not moved. 
MUF!FLE (of an mug, a . 
UIdian, Sax. to hide) to take off a 


"UNNA'TURALNESS' {of un „ and natu- 
1 L. and neſs) repugnancy to nature; alſo 
n unnatural or inbuman behaviour, or diſpo- 
fition. 

UNNE'CESSARY. of an and ne re," 
F. of L. y not needful. 3 Jet 

UNNUMBERED (of un and nombre, F. 
of numeratus, L.) not eee 2 

UNOC'CUPIED (of an and becupatus, 1 


1 

.UNOPPO'S'D (of un abd , } with- 

out oppoſition. lian. 

UNORYGINAL, not original, Milton. 

7 UN PACK (of an and packin, Du. ) 
30 undo a pack or bundle. 


"UNPAID? (of ws and paye, F.) not paid. 


4 


E-7 


"© "OM A” * 


E 


| > « 


N 7 UN UNPAR/REL.. Yard (S. Phraſe) i 
to take awa the frames, et Par, 
UN LA round about 8 SW. Ms 
ALLEL'D. (of un and 
22 ) une qua led, 3 E 


+ UNPAR'DONABLE (impardonnals, F) 


Bot to be forgiven. 
, _UNPAWN'ED (of un and Randi, Teut.) 


not put to pawn or pledge 
PNPEAOE ABLE 77 un. and paiſabl,, 
ome, 


ble 
"oi þ Aan. | unquictaeh 


troubleſomeneſs, -_ - 


UNPEOPLED. (ae F. deproulas, il 
L.) dif 
| NPERCELV/ABLE. (imperceptible, r | | 


of E) not to be perceive 
PERFORMING. (of.; ws and per fir i 


mans, L.) not performing, catious, 

. UNPER!ISHABLE (of un and periſſabl, 
F. npt on able of erithing> . - 
|... To, UNPIN' (of un — "ERS Saz,) to 
take out a pin. 


UNPLEAS/ANT (deplaiſante, F.) diſplexl. Wil ; 
 ONPLEADANTNESS ( (qrolice deplaia WY . 


to, 3, un pleaſingneſs 


LEA deplaiſant, F. diſpleafing 

© ONPLEASINGN 1 5 SN 4 bh 

** * n | F 
3525 l ED (of un and E, Dan.) not 

VN P. L'ISHEDNESS, (impolitife, F. in- , 


pol Ha, L.) roughneſs. | ne 
UNPOL'LED (of vn and bh. a heal 
the hair uncut. 


4. 1.) unde- he 


UNPOLLU'TED {(/ Pollu 
UNPRE/JUDICED (nn prejudicatr, L,) 


F. 
free from prejudice. 
a UNPRECEDENTED. 7 having. no pre- L. 
W EY ALE IND cedent or ex- : 
amp 4 L. 
UNPREMED'ITATED, (of un gre medi 
| catu wh 3) not deſigne t. 1 
UNPREPAIRED (in paratus, Js J unready. 
PREVEN 7 12 not prevented. no 
Pad TABLE tot un ed profil . 
F.] yielding no profit, un 
UN PROPITABLENESS (of wn profit = 
and n ). vainneſs, 3 | and 
UNPROPIERNESS ( un propre, F, or | 
improprietas, L.) impropriety. ter 
eee not propor- l 
tional. I.) 
55 PROSPEROUS, (of -improſpernt, 1.8 t 
ucceſ; | ber 
.  UNPROVI.DED.(depoury: 6, F.) not fur 
niſhed with, unready. 8 or { 
UNPUN' SHED" 3 L r. L 
not pugiſteg . . 
UNPURG'D, » ot clean, a. Allen. J 
'UN UAILED (of wn and epellan, Sax. F. c 


not "quell 


; "overcome, 
quere . 


On Wan 
"= vl. 


a 


| quietudo, L. 


ABLE (of un ebenen 
oy habilis, L.) that cannot be quenched. | 
UNGER {ONABLE (of eee 
20 ) undoubted 
Er benin, F. of E. Fl trouble- 
di quiet. 4a 
IE/TNESS: (of inquiets, F. of in. 
diſturbance. 

UNRAVELLED (of un and ravelen, Da. 
to enſnare, or diſentangle a thing that. is en- 
tangled z alſo to undo What bas been done. 

UNREADINESS (of un and rbwydd, Brit. 

neva and neppe, Sax.) unpreparedneſs. 

” PARDAL for" {or un and ents, oof not real. 


1 
UNQU 


M NREA'SONABLENESS (of Ales 
ble, F. and neſs) the being out of or coutrary 
to reaſon 3 injuſtice, &c, 

UNREBU/KABLE (prob. of 'reboucher, 
F.) not capable of, or nct deſerving repreben- 
ſion. 

UNRECLAIMED (of un and reclamatus, 


L. or reclame, F.) not called off from or te- 


formed from ill habits, vices, &c. 


To UNRE'VE a Repe(Sea-Phraſe) to pull | 
| L.) liable to danger. 


2 rope out of a block or 210 
UNRE/COMPENSED (of «nr 0 
penſe, F.) unrewarded, not made amends for. 
UN REBE TATA BIE (of un and redimer, 


F. of L.) that cannot be redeemed. 


UNREFORMABLE (of un reformatus, 
&c.) not to be reformed. 

UNREGARDED (of n and regards, 15 ) 
not heeded. _ 

UNREGARDIFUL, heedleſs. TM 

UNREIN/ED (of un and regere, L.) not 
held in or govern'd with teins. Milton. 

UNRELENTING (of zn and nn, 
F.) impenitent. 

UNREMITTTABLE (of un and remittere, 
L.) that cannot” be remitted or forgiven. 


UNMERIT!TED. (of er neg. and nine, ay 


L. not remitted or forgiven. 

UNREMOV'ED. (of un and remue, F. im- 
wtus, L.) not taken out of its place. Lu 

UNREPAIR'ED (of un and en . 
not put into good repair. 

UNREPRIEV ID (of un and reprenitee, 
F. of L.) not 'reprieved, not a for 4 
time, Milton. 0 

UNREPROV/ABLE (of un A F. 
and 1 unblamea N 

UNR SOLVED for rs, 5.) not de- 
termined or anſwered. 

UNRESIST'ED, (of an and refs F. of 
L.) not oppoſed. $ 

UNRES'PITED'(of un and repit, r.) not 
kzving any reſpit given. Milton. 

UNREST! (unnepr, Sax.) want of reſt 
or ſleep, diſquiet, waking, © Miltons “ 1b 

UNRESTO/RABLE (of an and refaurare, | 
L.) that cannot be rendred back again. 


UNRESTRAINVED: (of wn . 


F. of L.) not limited. 573 
UNRE VEN/GED. of un re and ef- F.) 


Sax.) not recompenced, 
b UNRID/DLE (of un and aneban, to read) 

to explain or nd a riddle, | 
| UNRIG'GED (of u# and brad, Sas: ) 


not having rigging, undreſs'd, 


| UNRIGHT!EOUSNESS (of un wihzwire | 
and „ e e 14, 
| I E of wn ne 
Sax.) immaturity. L W. **. 
To UNRIV'ET rs un and riveter, F. ) to 
undo a rivet, © ; 
| UNRUVVAL'D (of un and rivalis, L.) not 
outdone, &. 
UNROL/LED (derole, F.) opened from a 
roll. 
. 20 UVNRO OST“ (of un and h 4 
Sax.) to diſturb or take Ne the . 
| UNRU/LINESS (irregularite, F. of L. ) 
ungovernableneſs. 
To UNSAD DLE (un and ſadel, Brit. Sadl, 
Sax.) to take off a ſaddle. 
UNSA/FE (of an and ſauf, F. of ſologs, 
f UNSAID/ (of un and Sezan, Sax.) riot 
ſpoken, | 
f F e e (iacertæ deriv.) not fit 
or | 
\ UNSALT'ED (of un and of felis, 
L.) not ſalted. a Ks 
; VNSALUERD (inſalutatus, I.) not fa- 
luted. 
| UNSANCT!IFIED {of un and ſan2ife, F. 
of L.) upboly, not conſecrated. - 
UNSATISFAC!TORINESS (of 25 Kati 
fattoire, F. of L. and neſs) unſatisfying quality, 
| _ UNSAZV,ORINESS (of. un Jawoureux, F. 
of ſaporus, L. and neſs) Wc 1 
To UN SAV“ (of un and Szzan, Sax.) to 
to the contrary of what one has ſaid, _ 
UNSCA'LED (#caille, F. or un and Sceale, 
| 95 not having the ſcales ſcraped off 
UN SCREW“ (of an and cron, F. 
ſelroeve, Du.) having the ſcrew Jooſened, 
UNSCRIP/'TURAL (of n and ſeriptura- 
lis, L.) not founded on the ſeripture. 
UNSEALED (of zu feelle, F. of Sgillatus, 
L.) having no ſeal, &c. 
UNSEARCH/ABLENESS- (of un recher = 
cher, F. able and neſs) inſcrutableneſs. 
UNSEA/SONABLENESS (of un Saiſon, 


F. able and neſs) the not being in proper time. 
. UNSEA'SONED (of 175 and af/aifonnd, F.) 
not ſeaſoned. 


' UNSEEN? (of n ey Seon, Sax.) not. 
viſible, 
n (inſenfbilite, F. of 


inſenfibility. 
SEP/ARABLENESS (of inſeparabilis, 


f L. and neſs) an inſeparable quality. 
and 


VICEABLENESS (of as ſervia- 
Frag 5 , e wha eee 2 


* 


at arenged. 11 


— 


TO 


UNSET — 


\ "UNAEVOROD de, bins . "= 
” | retulled. Mw. edt, 10 * 
UNREWARD/ED (of un re in nage, . 


"ON 


. UNSET!TLEDNESS (prob. of an Seren 
or Sexl, Sax. a bench, Ce, and neſt) an 
unſettled ſtate, &c. 

Fo UNSEW' (of un and Siewan, Sax, ! to 
undo what was ſewn. 

' UNSHA'DY (of un and Sceawig, Sax.) 
having no ſhade open. 

' UNSHA'KEN 8 un and ee Sax.) | 
not ſhaken. 

formed. 

UNSHA/VEN (of un and sern, "Sui. ) 

not ſhaved, 

"UNSHEATH'ED (of un and Scea$, Sar.) 
drawn out of the ſheath. 

UNSHAR'D#/ (of un and Scy nian, Sax.) | 
not: ger into ſhares. - | 

" UNSHOD! (of un Scec d, Sax.) not having 
the ſhoes on. 

© UNSHORN/ (of an and Scea nan, Sex.) 
not having the wool clipp'd off, 


UN SHUT (cf an and Scizzan, Sax.) not | 


Cloſed up, Sc. 


* UNSIGHTLY (of an and Ferizhe, Sex.) | 


not;pleaſant or beautiful to the fight. 
© UNSKIL/FULNESS, ignorance, unexpe- | 
riencedneſs : 

To UNSLOUGH! a boar, to rouze him out 
of his harbour. 

UNSOCIABLE (infociabilis, L.) not a 
good companion, &c, F. 
, UNSO'CLABLENESS, an inſociable hu- 
moor. _ - 

UNSOUGHT (of n and zepecan, Sax.) | 
not ſought or look'd for. 

To UNSO'LDER (de Mudre, F.) to take 
off ſolder. 

UNSO'LED (deſſete. F.) having the ſoles 
taken off, 


e e d (of un nege and falidua, L.) 


UNSOUND/ sf un and rund, Sax.) not 
| folid, unhealthful, &c. 
© UNSOUNDNESS (of an rund and nerre, 
) unhealthineſs ; alſo the not being ſolid, 
BG or true. 
" UNSPARING (of un and Tpanian, Sax.) 
free, liberal, generous, bountiful. 
UNSPEAK/ABLE (of un Træcan, Sar, 
and able) unutterable. 
UNSPOT'TED, having no ſpots, De. 
"UNSTAFVEDNESS (of i and etaye, F. 


and neſs) want of a gravity, Sc. 


rel 
j STAINED {of un and defteint,' F.) 
aving no ſtain, immaculate. 
UNSTANCEVED (of un and eranche, F.) 
(o blood) not topped. 
UNSTEAD'INESS '-- 7 (of un and pra- 
| " UNSTEDFASTNESS. | 'e,Sax,) 
e 5 want of fixedneſs and reſolu- 
tion. 
5 UNSTED'FAST (of un and prechig, | 
Sax.) unfixed, irreſolute, e. 
UNSTIR'/RED "IE: un and rag, Sax.) 
unmoved, 


1 2 


a 


oO 9 * * * * * 
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To UNSTITCH' bene ere 

1 out ſtitches. 

UNSTOCK A Gun, is to. take off the 
| tock from the barrel. 

To UNSTOP' (of uns and Popper, Dan, 
or entouper, to open a ſtoppa 
* — (of; un and 4 Sax.) 
not furniſhed with ſtrings. i 
- UNSUBDU/ABLE (of un neg. and ſub- 

dere, L. and abi that cannot be ſubdued, 
' UNSUBDU/ED (of «s. and ſubaitus, L.) 
not brought under. 

UNSUCCES/SFUL. (of un ſucces, F. of 
un ſucegſſus, L. and full) not ſucceeding well. 
, „„ end, unbear- 

Co f 
I UNSUIT/ABLE (of un ſuite, F. and able) 
diſagreeable. 
UNSU IT/ABLENESS- (of wn ſuite, of 
ui ure, F. able and neſs) a. diſagreeable qua- 


| lity, Sc. 


UNSUL/LIED (ef n and ſali, F.) nat 
ſoiled, the luſtre not impaired. 


L.) not borne up by any thing underneath, or 
09 any aid or aſſiſtance. | 

UNSURMOUNT/ABLE (of un Mr 
8 F. Sc.) not to be ſurmounted: or gotten 


" UNSURPASSABLE (of an ſurpaſſer, 
F. Sc.) that is not to be exceeded 
beyond. 

| UNSUSTAIN/ED (of wn. and ſuſtentatus, 
; L.) not borre or held up. 

To UNSWADY/DLE (of un and pwerhele, 
| Sax.) to unlooſe ſwaddling cloths. 

To UNSWATHYE: (of wn and ſwe- 


* 


tollers. 

UNSWORN! (of un and Swenian, Sax.) 
has depoſed upon oath; - 

UNTAINT/ED (of an and teint, F. or q. 
attinctus putredine, L.) not corrupted. 
- UNTA/KEN (of n and agen, Dan.) not 
apprehended, SC. 
. UNTA/MED (of an neg. and zaman, Sax.) 
not made gentle, Ce. 


Lax, ) to undo an entanglement. 
UNTANNED (of un 5 derannan, Sax.) 
not tanned. 


Or tafte, F.) not taſted, 
UNTAUGHT!/ (of un and cee, Var.) 
not taught. 2 
UNTEACH/ABLENESS (of un xæcan, 
| Sax. able of babilis, and nepre, Sax.) un- 
capableneſs of being taught, 


of teners,L.) that cannot be held or kept. 

. UNTHINKING, wichout thought. 
 UNTHINK/INGNESS' (of un xhincan, 

Sax. and ner re) thoughtleſneſs. 


e eee + 


#7 


ty Sax.) | 


UNSUPPORTED (of un ſupporte, F. of 

exceeded or gone | 

than, Sar.) to undo ſwathes of - childrens 
'To UNTAN'/GLE (prob.of un and zangls. 
UNTAST/ED (of un and taften, Teut. 
UNTE/NABLE (of uu and r. 


UNTHOUGHT- (Oe . Sar.) 
9 : UN- 1 


We bob (of * 2bji N 
neppe, Sax.) waſtefulneſs, pr ty. 
ä vor NTHRONE” (of un and Brennt, 
I. dethroner, F. of L, ]) to dethrone, _ 
To UNTIE. 
a To unbind, to free from bonds. Fe 
2. To looſen from convelution or Wa, 
All that of 'myſelf is mine, 
Lovely Amoret, is thiney 
Szchariffa's captive fain  _ 
Would untie his iron . | 
And thoſe ſcorching beams to hun, 
To. Wy gentle ſhadow run. i 


2 


8 


"Walls | 
1 EO I'Il in return untie, 
And freely thou again ſhalt fly.” N 


The fury heard; while on Cocytus brink 
Her ſnakes ate ſulphureous bong?” drink. 


Pope. 
Mp refolre,! 15 clear. lexiti ” 2 : 
They quicken floth, pe ties untie; 
Make roughneſs. Tooth. and as mol- 
lifie. a Denbam. 


A little more ſtudy will ſolve thoſe diffi- 
culties, untie the knot, and make your doubts. 
vaniſh. Watts. '' 

UN TIEO;” not bound, not gathered in a | 


knot. , 
2 1 Went of artful ad, 
her ſhoulders looſely Tay diſplay". 
Prior. 
__ UNTIL/LED {of” un and zilian, Sax.) 
uncultivated. 
UNTIMELINESs (of n timelic, and 
nerye, IRE the being out of proper time. 
UNTIR D it un and Tinian, | Sax, ok un- 
wearied. : 
UNTO (unto, Sex.) mY 
UNTOLD! (of un and zellan, _ not. 
ü ſaid or numbered. 
UNTOUCHYED (of an and touch, F. ) not 
touched or medd led With. 
UNTOWARD'LINESS (of an, zopaj;v-. 
) lic and ney ye, Sax.) diſobedience, ſtubborn- 
nels, naughtineſs. 
1 UNTRAC 'TABLENESS (of IntraBribills; 
| and neſz) want of capacity or inclinatioa to be | 
) managed, & c. 
UNTRI ED (prob. of un and rentatus, L.) 
2 not eſſayed, 
UNTRIM*MED (of un and zernymmed, 
ax.) not adorned, unſhaven. 
INTRO D“ (of un and ene van Sax.) not 
trodden upon. 
UNT RUE“ (of un and zni pe, Sax.) falſe. 
UNTRUSTINESS {of un, zneowe, and 
ne ye, Sax.) unfaithfulneſs. 


falſity, 


which was tucked 


To bruck, to undo or looſen that | 


2 1 : : | ** * 
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27. vv AI. (of droviler, F. Kee | 


L.) to uncover, Se. 
VAL!/UABLE (of un, valeur, F, 
valor, L. and able) ineftimable. 
'UN 5 (invaincu, F.) va- 


co 
NVA NI ABLE (invariabilis, 1.) nat 
to be, or that cannot be varied. 
UNVINCIBLE (invincibilis, L.) uncon- 
querable, not to be overcome. 
UN VISIT ED (of «s and vid, F.) not 


| viſited or gone to ſee. 


UNUNI/FORM (of un, neg. and unifor- 
mis, L.) not uniform. 
UNU/SUALNESS (of un, aſualis, 1. anã 
neſs). rareneſs, uncommonneſs. 
UT/TERABLE (gf un,  uzzen, Sax, 
and LED unſpeakable. 
ALJLED (of n and wall, Sar.) 
without walls. 


| UNWAR/LIKE (of un and wenlie, Sax, } | 
not like a warrior. 
UNWA/RINESS{(of un wænig, and neyre, 


Sax.) uncautiouſneſs, 
UNWARN/ED (of un and wennian, Sax.) 
not having had warning. 


UNWAR/RANTED (of an and waznian, 


Sax.) not ſecured by authority, &c. 
ASH/EN (of an and wecpan, Sax.) 

not waſhed. 

UNWATCH/ED (of an and weceian, 
Sax.) not guarded by a watch, Cc. | 

UNWA'TERED (of un and wzzen, or 
wzznan, Sax.) not moiſtened, G with 
water. 

UNWEANED (of »n and an ene d, Sax.) 


not taken from the breaſt. 


UNWEAR'/IED (of a and wepizan, 


Sax. ) untired, 


To UNWEAVE / (of un and weapan, Sax.) 
to undo what was woven. 


UNWEDIDED (of un and wevbian, Sax,) 


unmarried. 


UNTRUTH' (of un and zneoþzhe, Sax.) | 


To UNTWIST of un and zer Sax. 
to undo what 18 el. f * Pros ben 


. 


pO 


UNWEL/COMENESS (of un, wilcumian 


and nerre, Sax.) diſagreeableneſs to. 
UNWHOL'SQMENESS (of an, hælo- 
rom ary ner re, Sax.) unhealthineſs, c. 


— UNWIELDINESS (of un wealdan and 


ney Ve, Sax.) unmanagebleneſs, or unhandi- 

$ by reaſon of great bulk. 
7 UNWILLINGNESS (of un, willung, of 
willan, and ne xe, Sax.) an unwilling 
te m 


to undo what was wound. 

UNWISH/ED (of un, and vevirelao, 
Sax.) not deſired, &c. 

UNWIT!TING (of zu and wizzan, Sax.) 
not knowing, 

UNWONT/ED (of un and wunian, Sax.) 
_unaccuſtomed. 

UNWORK'/MANLIKE (of un, wenc- 
man and gelic, Sax.) bungling, not artificial. 


UN WORN! (ef an and we an, Sax.) not 


4 UN» 


- 


per · 
To UNWIxD / (of un and win van, Sax.) 


———— er 


V. © 
_ UNWORTH'INESS (of u#, wy;,$ic, and 
nepre, Sax.) undeſervingnefs. Pt 
UNWOUND! (of an and aw 
UNWO'VEN (of un and wen jan, Sax.) 
not wea ved. | 1 | 


wan, Sas.) 


UNWOUND'ED (of an and wundlan, 


Sax.) having received no wound. 


Sax.) having the 
without a wreath. 


Ts UNWRINK/LE (of „n and wpinclian, 


Sax, ) to ſmooth out wrinkles, _ 


UNWRITH'EN {of un and Wyrban, 


much. 


r untwiſtes, ſtraightned. 
U RITTTEN 
Sax.) not writen. 


UNWREATH/ED (of ## and wpeozhian, / 


wreath untwilted ; alſo 


(of zn and whytan, | 


 UNWROVUGHT? (ef An and weoncian, 1 


Sex.) unworked. 5 
To UN VON E (of un and gebe, Sax.) to 
ſet free from the oke. FA 
VOCAB!ULARY (wvocabulaire, F. of L.) 
a word book, a little dictionary containing a 
collection of words. 5 


| > VO!CALLY (of wocalter, L.) with the 


voice, ; 

VO'CALNESS (wecalitas, *L. ). a vocal 
quality. e e | 

_VOCA'TION, a calling, an employ, a 
courſe of life to which one is oppointed, 
+ of L. 2 5 
VocATION (in Theology) the grace or 
favour which Ood does any one in calling him 
cut of the way of death, and putting him 
into the way of ſalvation. . | 


VOICE in general, ſignifies a. found or 


" noiſe, but in Maſick more particularly a 
human voice, Tral. 12 
' VOCIFERA!TION, a bawling 
out aloud, L. ELD 
VOICE (ver, L. volt, F.) a found pro- 
ceeding out of the mouth, a cry; alſo a 
vote; alſo the right of voting upon any 
occaſion. . | 
VOICE of God (in a Spiritual Senſe) the 
divine command. e a 
Articulate VOICES, are ſuch, ſeyeral of 
which conſpire together to form ſome aſſem- 
blage or little ſyſtem of ſounds, as in expreſſ- 
ing the letters of the alphabet, ſeveral of 
which joined together form words. | 
faarticular VOICES, are ſuch as are not 
organized cr aſſembled into words, as the 
barking of dogs, the braying of aſſes, the 
Jowing of oxen, the finging of birds, the 
Biſſing of ſerpents, Cc. 3 ; 
VOID!/ABLE, that may be voided. 
VOIDANCE LY the Canon Law) the: 
want of an incumbent upon a benefice, and it 
is two-fold, either de jure, as when one 
holds ſeveral benefices, which are incompa- 
tible ; or de fafo, when the incumbent is 
dead and actually deprived. 


A VOIDER, 2 table baſket for plates, 


or crying 


"3% 


| horſe going ſide-ways round the centre, in 


| knives, Gt. alſo a painted or japanned veſſe! 


emptineſs... 


ing, free) a diſcharge of muſquets by a whole 


or two, made by a horſe at one of the angles 


and the ſmaller by the hinder ſect, the croup 


„ 


1 
1 


to hold ſervices of ſweet-meats. 
_ VOID'ED (in Heraldry) is 
when an ordinary has nothing #7 
to ſhew its form, but an edge, - 
all the inward part being ſup- - [_ 
poſed to be evacuated or cut 
out, ſo that the field appears 


through it, as a croſs voided. . 
1 r , 
G , wuidant, F.) diſcharging or 


only that it-doth not bend ſo 


See the eſcutcheon, 
VOID/ER (in Heraldry) one ft 
VOID'T | 

throwing out by tool, urine, or vomit, 


whoſe. figure is much like 
that of the flaſk, or flanth, 

VOL (in Heraldry) Ggni- - 
nifies both the wings of " 


| fowl. F „„ 0 
Un demi VOL (in Heraldry) :' a 
Gignifies one wing. „„ j 
t a QLA'CIQUS' (of volare, L.) apt or fit 
0 Hy. 2 | 3 
Cavs VOLANT, a flying camp, F. 9 


— VOL/ATILENESS. (of volatile, F.) a 
eee flestingneſs; alſo a property 
0 ies whoſe icles are apt to evapo- 
rate with heat, 1 IE pl = 

VOLATILIZA'TION (in Chymiſry) the 
act of rendring fixed bodies volatile; or of 
reſolving them, by fire into ſine ſubtil vapour 
or ſpirit, which eaſily diffipates or flies away, 

VOLLE (prob, of woluntarius, L. will- 


company, Sc. or a party at once. | 
Revers'd VOLT ( a Horſemen) is a tract 
of two treads, which a horſe makes with his 
head to the centre, and his eroup out; fo 
that he goes ſide-ways upon a walk, trot, or 
gallop, and traces out à ſmall circumference | 
with his ſhoulders, and a larger one with his 
croup, - IT 
| % VOLT, is.a demi-round of one tread 
of the volt, or elſe at the end of the line of 
the paſſade, ſo that being near the end of this 
line, or elſe one of the corners of the volt, 
he changes hands to return by a ſemi - circle, 
to regain the ſame line. 2 
To make VOLTS 7 + (in the Aca- 
To manage upon VOLTS & demies) ſigni- 
fies to make a gate of two treads, by the 


ſuch a manner, that theſe two treads make 
parallel tracte, the larger by the fore feet, 


approaching towards the center, and the 
ſhonlders bearing outwards. bef horſe 
Demi VOLTS of the lengt a horſe, af 
ſe mi- circles of two treads, which. a horls 
traces in working fide-ways, the haunches 


low, and the head high, turning very h ö 


- 
$23. i 
Z — 7 
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vo 


changes the hand to make another, which is 
again followed by another change of hand, 
and another demi · round that croſſes the firſt 
and may be compared to a figure of 8. f 
 VOL'UBLENESS (wolubilitas, L.) an apt- 
neſs to rolI. | | 
VOL/UME (wolumen, of wolvere, L. to 
roll, becauſe the ancients uſed to write on 
rolls) a book. of a reaſonable ſize fit to be 
bound. up by itſelf z alſo a part of a large 


book, | | TE 
VOLUMNUS (among the Romans) two 
deities, who, as they imagined, governed the 
wills and paſſions pf men and women, and in- 
clized them to virtue, They were adored, the 


one by the men, and the other by the women, 


as favourable to matrimony, in maintaining 
a gocd correſpondence between the huſband 
and wife. | R 

VOLUNTEER'S, gentlemen who, with- 
out having any certain poſt or employ in the 
army, go upon warlike expeditions, and run 
into dangers only to gain honour and pre- 
ferment... | 

VOLUP'IA (with the Romans) the goddeſs 
of Pleaſurè, to whom they built a temple, 
and repreſented her like a young woman pret- 
tily dreſt, and treading upon virtue. 


lightſu!, pleaſurable. 3 
VOLUPTUOUS 1 L. volup- 
tueux, F.) given to exceſs of pleaſure, lux- 
urious. 8 
Thou wilt bring me ſoon 


To that new world of light and bleſs, among 


The gods, who live at caſe, where I ſhall 
reign) + | 
At thy right-hand, voluptuous, without end. 
Speculatife atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our 
ſpeculation; whereas really human nature 
cannot be guilty of the crime, Indeed a few 
ſenſual and voluptuous perſons may for a 
ſeaſon eclipſe this native light of the ſoul, 
but can never wholly ſmother and extinguiſh 
it. 1 55 Bentley's Sermons. 
VOLUPTUOUSLY, luxuriouſly, with 
indulgence of exceffive pleaſure. i 
Had I a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven 
died nobly for their country, than one volup- 
t:ouſ'y ſurfeit of action. . Shateſpear. 


VOLUPTUOUSNESS, luxuriouſneſe, 
additedneſs to excels of pleaſure. 
 VOR'TEX (in Metecro.ogy) a ſudden, ra- 
pid, violent motion of the air, in gyres or 
circles, L. | 

VOTING (vetant, F.] giving his vote, or 
ſuffrage at the election of a magiſtrate, or 
making a law, Ec. by | 

VQ'TIVE (worivus, L.) of or belonging 
toa vow. 7 


VPTIVE-Medals (with dutiquaries) thoſe 


| 


diction of that court, 


incorporated a maſter, 3 


which the fine is 4 J. 10 3. 
and the ſtewards 11/. 
T heir 
chevron, between 3 tents, 
as many oſes, 
frreet.. 


is a term uſed of ſhell-fiſhes, 
when they ftand fo in a coat 
of arms; for, becauſe they 
want fins, they cannot pro- - 
perly be faid to be hauriant, 

becauſe that term 
longs to ſcaly fiſhes. - See the Eſcurcbeon. 


higher - ſide. 


| 


UP 
whereon. the vows of the people for the em» 
perors or empreſſes are expreſſed. 1 
a VOUCHER, à perſon vouched at law, 
or a perſon who is to warrant or vouch for a- 
nother, who in reſpe& hereof is called a 
Voucher. | | 

VOUCHER/' {in Law) the tenant. who 
calls another perſon into court, bound to 
warranty him, and either to defend the right 
againſt the demandant, or to yield him other 
lands, Cc. to the value. 5 85 ; 

Foreign VOUCHER (in Lato) is when the 
tenant being impleaded in a particular juriſ- 
diction, as at London or elſewhere, Fouches 
one to warranty; and prays he may be ſum- 
moned in ſome other county, out of the juriſ- 


VOUCHER, a ledger-book, or book of 


accompts, wherein are entr:d the warrants 
for the acc | 


tants diſcharge. | 
VOUCHSAFING (of wouchant, of ven- 


cher, and ſauf, F.) condeſcending graciouſly, 
granting, | 


VOUSSOIR'S (in Archite®,) the ſtones, 


than form the arch, F. 


VOY7AGING (woyageant, F.) travelling 


or going by ſea. 


UPBRAIDIING (of up-'$enavan, Sax.) 


twitting, reproaching. 


UPHOLD/ERS were 


wardens, 31 afliftants, 
121 on the livery ; for 


arms are On 2 


Their hall is in Leaden-ball- 
UPLAND/ISH (of up and land, Sar.) 


belonging to the uplands or high-grounds. 


2 


UP'/PISHNESS, elevatedneſs of mind. 
UP'RIGHT {with Hera/ds) 4 


properly be- 
UP-SIDE (of ap and pide, Sax.) the 


 UPSTAID (of up and -etaye, F.) ſupport- 
Mi iton. 


ed or borne vp. 


UPTURN'S (of up and xynoan, Sax.) 
turns up. ; Milton. 
UPWHIRL'D! (of up and hyynpan, Sar.) 


whirled upwards, 


URANIA (of Se., Gr. Heaven) the 


daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne (accord 


ing to the poets) to whom is attributed the in- 
vention of aſtronemy. 
URANIA (in Painting, &c.) is repreſert- 


ed as a beautiful lady in an azure robe, 


having 


wn 


| breeding, | 


all ſuch queſtions as were put to them by the 
high prieſt. 5 9 5 


the image of a bird engraveo. 


ſoppoſing that he might repreſent there ſome. 
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Having her bead adorned with a'coronet of 
bright ftars, and Holding in her right-hand 
the celeſtial globe, and the terreſtrial 'in her 


Jeft. 
URRANE (urbanue, L.) coufteous, civil. 

URBANE'NESS urbanitat, L.] courteſy, 
civility, civil dehaviour, good manners or 


URDAE (in Heraldry) as a | 
Croſs Urde, is a croſs that ter- 
minates in. the manner of a 
lozenge, as in the eſcut- 
URIM end THUMMIM, Spencer is of 
opinion that theſe were two little golden fi- 

ures, Which gave reſponſes, which were 
ut up in the pectoral, as in a purſe, and 
which anſwered with an articulate voice, to 


He ſupports his opinion by the authority of 
St. Jerome and of Cedrenus, among the anci« 
ents, and of ſome Rabbins z of Cornelius a 
Lapide, and of Louis de Dieu among the Mo- 
derns, Plato ſeems to have had the ſame 
thought: He ſays there were upon the breaſt- 
plate two figures in embroidery of great virtue; 
one of which repreſented Truth, and the 
other Manifeſtation. OL | 

Mr. Le Clerc will have it, that Urim and 
Tbummim were the names of ſome pretious 
ſtones, that compoſed a great collar, which 
hung down upon the breaſt of the high prieſt, 
which might-be imitated from the Egyptians, 
among whom the chief officer of juſtice wore 
about his neck a figure of Truth, engraven 
i an precious ſtones, and hanging on a golden 
chain. | 5 
Peter Pallenſis, in a letter written from 
Cairo, ſays, that he ſaw in Egypt a very an- 
cient mummy, with a great collar hanging 
upon his breaſt, at the end of which was a 
tablet of gold, whereon might be perceived 


— 


It is not eaſy to ſay, whether the Hebrexws 
had imitated this from the Egyptians, or 
whether the Egypt ians had taken their model 
from the Hebretus; but it may be conjectured, 
that the Urim and Thummim of the Hebrews 
might have ſome relation to the image of 
Truth of the Egyptians, 7 
However, it is not probable, that Moſes 
repreſented either in relief or embroidery, or 
engraving, any figure of a man or other ani - 
mal: But no ill conſequence can follow from 


myſterious figure or hieroglyphick, ſuch as 
the Cherubims were. | | 

_ URINA {with the Romans) a veſſel uſed : 
to drew out of it the names of thoſe who were 
fiſt to engage at the publick plays; alſo into 
which they threw notes, by which they gave | 
their votes in publick - dies and courts 
of juſtice, „„ . 


4 


2 
* 
* 


Fepuleb ral UR Ns (among the Romans, ge 1 
veſſels of earth er in the form Sa 
oil jarr, in which were put the aſhes of the 
dead after the bodies had been burnt, theſe 
were ſometimes depoſited under tomb 
or within vaults or graves 3 and ſometimes 
they were kept in houſes by relations of the 
deceaſed; tho* theſe urns were lly made 
of earth, yet ſome great A ni have had 
them made of gold, filver; marble, &c, 
UR'SA major. , Hefiod'tells ts, the was the 
daughter of Lycaon, and dwelt in Arcadia, 
and was ſo devoted to the ſtudy of hunting, 


| as to be one of the companions of Diana, in 


ranging the mountains. And that after ſhe 
had been debauched by Jupiter, the concealed 
it from the goddeſs. ; but ber belly growing 
big, ſhe being near her time, Diana diſcovered 
it, as ſhe was bathing herſeIf, and being angry 
at her, transformed her into a bear, and ſhe 
brought forth Arcas, And that ſhe, wandring 
on the mountains, was found by ſome ſhep- 
herds, and brought to her father Lycacy, 
together witir her infant, for a preſent. Some 
time after ſhe entered the temple of Jupiter, 
which was unlawful for her to do; and when 
her ſon Arcas and the Arcadians followed 
her to kill her, for violating the law, Jupiter, 
mindful of the converſation he had had with 
her, ſnatched her away and placed her among 
the ſtars, and called her Urſa, on account of 
what had happened, 

URSA major (in waht ei a great Bear, 
a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
containing, ſome ſay, 35, others 36, but 
according to the Britannick catalogue 215 ftars, 

USE and Cuſtom (in anc; Law) is the ordi- 
nary method of acting or proceeding in any 
caſe, which by length of time has obtained 
the force of a law. + 

USES and Cuſtoms (in Maritime Afﬀair:) 
are certain maxims, rules, or uſages, which 
make the baſe or ground work of maritime 
juriſprudence, by. which the policy of naviga - 
tion and commerce of the ſea are regulated. 


USH'ERSHIP (of buiſficry F.) the office 
of an uſher. 
USUFRUC'TUS 2 (in the Civi/ Law) 


USUFRUIT 1 is the enjoyment or 
poſſeſſion of any effect, or the right of re- 
ceiving the fruits and profits of an.inheritance 
or other thing, without the faculty of alic- 
nating or damaging the property thereof, I.. 

 USURIOUSNESS (of zſurarius, L.. and 
neſs) an uſurious or oning quality or 

USURIOUS Contra# (in Law) a bargain 
or contract, whereby a man is obliged to pay 


| more Intereſt for money than the ſtatute al- 


enn f0 3 

USURP'ER (xſar pater, L. uſurpeur, F.) 
one who wrongfully ſeizes that which is the 
right of another. 


| UT MOST (vrrepmepry 2 


Q. on 


a _ 
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"vw 


f Fe. 5 

AY T/TERABLE (of uzzen,' Sax. and able) 
capable of being uttered, 5 : 

 VUL/CAN (io called of - wo/ando, flying, 
and candens,.growing hot, or of majore wi ignis, 
and fulgere, 'q« Fulganus, Torre) according 
to the poets, was the god of fire, and the ſon 
of Jupiter, by his wife Juno; but being very 
deformed, when Jupiter ſaw, how ill-ſhapen 
and ugly he was, he kicked him down from 
Heaven, and, by falling upon the earth, the 
poor. babe broke one of bis legs, whereof he 
halted ever after. But Thetrs and the nymphs. 
took pity of him, and nurſed him up: And 
when he came to be of years he followed the 


trade of a blackſmith, and wrought for the | 


reſt of the gods, eſpecially for Jupiter, for 


whom he made thunderbolts ; for that purpoſe | 


he had ſeveral - forges or ſhops in the iſles of 
Lemnos, Lipara, and in mount Zr. He 
had aſſiſtants or journeymen, that wert called 
Cyclops, becauſe they had but one great eye 
in the middle of their forehead 5; the moſt 
noted of which were Brontes, Steropes, Py- 
racnon. Vulcan had two wives, Aglaia and 
Venus; but Venus had no kindneſs for him, 
by reaſon of his deformity 5 and therefore 
ſought ſatisfaction ſomewhere elſe, and rea- 
dily accepted of the embraces of Mars: But 
Apollo gave notice of their meeting to Vulcan, 
who found a way to ſurpriae Mars in the em- 
braces of his wife, and ſpreading his net all 
over the place, caught them together ;. and 
to put them to. the greater ſhame, he ſent- 


honeſty. and his diſhonour. To Yulcan is aſ- 
cribed the making the chariot of the ſun, and 
the armour of the gods and the heroes. His 
feaſts were named Protervia, in which the 
mans ran about with lighted torches in ho- 
nour of him. At the foot of mount tna 
there was a temple erected, and a grove plant 
ei in houour« of him, which was kept by a 
dog, who (it is ſaid) would tear the vicious in 
pieces (if they offered to approach) but would 
fawn upon ſuch as were virtuous and good. 
By Vulcan is underſtood to be meant natural 
beat; and therefore the Egyptian, in their 
Hieroglyphicks, repreſented Jeulcan by an egg, 
proceeding out of the mouth of Jupiter. 


the ſon of Cartus, the ſecond of Nilus, named 
(tas; the third of Jupiter and Funo, and 
the fourth the ſon of Manaus, who dwelt 
der Sicily, in the  iNands called Vulkans 
Iſule. The ancients painted him in a 
Sacks robe, having an anvil ſtanding by 
im. . 45 EH 


VUL'GATE, a name given to a Latin 
tranſlation of the bible, which is ſaid to 
have been made from the Hebrew about 
4. C. 400, which was approved and autho- 
ized by the council of Trent, as the only 


for all the gods to be witneſſes of their diſ- | 


"Xp 11 
Chment VIII. took much care to kave 
publiſhed correct in the year 1590. Never 
theleſs upon examination many imperſection 
were diſcovered ; upon which another edition. 
was publiſhed in 1592, which is looked upon 
to be the model of all the editions that have 
been publiſhed fince ; and this edition is held 


as authentick by the church of Rane j but - 
notwithſtanding this, it is not denied by the” 

| moſt learned and ſkilful Roman Catbolick 
| Eivines, that there are many faults yet re:. 


maining in it; but they ſay, that the cor- 
| reftors had good reaſon not to amend them 
at that time. 


VUL/NERABLENESS (of wulnerare, L. 


n being wounded. 
VULN/ING (in Heraldry) wounding, a 
term uſed of a pelican. ; 
VUE/FURE {Heeroglyphi was by. 
the Zyyptians uſed to 3 1 & 3 3 
having this notion, that this bird does not 
conceive according to the uſual manner, by co- 


pulating with a male, being all females ; and 


| that they brought forth eggs by receiving into 
their bodies the northen or weſtern wind, 
which cauſed them to conceives The Pulture 


was alfo an emblem of merey; for the na- 


1 


nor flies from her neſt, until the young ones- 
come to a conſiderable bigneſs, and in the 
mean time nonriſhes them with her bloods. 
which they ſuck out of her thighs and breaſt... 

VUL/VA (with Phyſicians) the Uterus, 
the womb or matrix; alſo the paſſage or neck 
of the womb, Sc. L. 


turaliſts ſay, that ſhe never ſeeks any prey, 


or doting upon a wife. 


UXO/RIOUSNESS (of awxorius, L. and 


neſs) over fondneſs of a wife. 


UXO/RIUM (among the Romans) a mult 


or forfeit paid for not marrying ; alſo money 


 exatted by way of fine from thoſe who hae- 


no wives. 


. 
W ; - 


Engliſh; W p. Saxon; is the 2 1ſt 
letter of the alphabet : it is à letter not uſed 
by the antients, either Afaricks, Grecians, 


There were ſeveral Yulcans; the firſt was | or Romans ; but it was by the northern na- 


tions, the Teutones, Germans, Saxoms, &c. 


and at this day is not uſed by the French, 


Spaniards, © Portugueſe, or Iraliars. It is 


compounded of two V conſonants, It loſes its 


found after o, as cow, bow, &c. and before 


7 as wrath, wrerch, worite, eng, rung, & c. 


To WAFT. 1. To carry -thi | the 


| air, or on the water. 


4 


A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have <oaf? 


as verſion, and the Popes, Sextus V. and | 


Der, NN 
4 - „ f „ " 
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UXO/RIOUS (zxoriofur, L.) overfond of, 


/ w, nie w, Italick, YD W,. | 


. 
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, by 

* * * 


Nor dares his tranſport · veſſel croſs the waves, 


8 N 0 
; R « 
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That bear me far from what I love? 


Se IT BI ret GA HEPES <A SI too 


It-wvafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew, g 


n 


x | 
. W | 4 
, BE 5 


With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos d in 
graves? © / \ Fee fs Ts 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhore ; - 
At length, their penance done, are w/o ee 
Lend to this wretch your hand, aan gnany'3 
him o'er. | tet . 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. - 
In vain you tell your parting lover, me 
You wiſh fair winds may «vaft him over: 
Alas! what winds can happy prove, Ku 


Prior, 


Speed the ſoft intercourſe from foul to foul, | 


And waft a-figh from Indus to the pole. 


| | 4 | Pope, 
2. To becken, to inform by a ſign of any 


thing moving. 


That what before ſhe but ſurmiſed, was true. 

| a Dryden. 
WAG'GING (of pagian, Sex.) moving, 

Kirring, ſhaking. | 2 
WAG GONAGE, waggon- money, mo- 


ney paid for the hire of driving waggons. 


WAK E (Sea Term) the ſmooth water 


that runs from a ſhip's ſtern when ſhe is under 


ſatty a ſhip is ſaid to ſtay to the Weather of 
ber Wake, when in her ſtaying ſhe is ſo quick, 


that ſhe does not fall to the leeward upon a 
- tack ; but that when ſhe is tack'd, her 


Wake (i. e. the ſmooth: water a · ſtern) is to 
the leeward, which is a ſign that ſhe feels 
her helm very well, and is quick of ſteerage. 
WAK RES (of-wacian, Sax. to keep awake, 
becauſe on the vigils of thoſe feaſts the people 
were wont to awake from fleep, at the ſeve- 
ral vigils of the night, and go- to prayers, 
But Spelman rather derives them of Sac, 
drunkenneſs, becauſe in celebrating them they 
generally ended in drunkenneſs) they are vigils, 
or country feaſts, uſually obſerved on the ſun. 
day next after the ſaint's day to whom the 
pariſh church was dedicated, in which the 
ſed to feaſt and dance all night. They took 
. original from a letter that Gregory the 
Great ſent to Melitus the abbot, who came 
into England with St. Auſtin, in theſe words. 
« It may therefore be permitted them on 


_ <c the dedicative days, or other ſolemn days 


e of martyrs, to make them bowers about 
4e the churches, and refreſhing themſelves, 
«© and feaſting tcgether after a good religious 
« ſort; kill their oxen now to the praiſe of 
& God, and encreaſe of charity, which be- 
« fore they were wont to facrifice to the de- 
« vil, Sc.“ But now the feaſting part is 
all that is retained. - W 
A Cock's WALK, a place where fighting 


_ cocks are kept ſeparate from others. 


WALK (with Her ſemen] is the loweſt and 
leatt raiſed goings of a horſe; which che 


| 


| that of the ancient Gaul. Th 


cher, with Minfbew 
i. e. to want one to 4.2 evithal) waggiſhneſs, 
8. ; 2 


* 


1 | 5 5 | | | ; 
duke of Newcaftle deſeribes by the two legs 
diametrically oppoſite in the air, and tw, 
upon the ground at the ſame time, in the 
form of St. Andrew's croſs; but other au- 
thors ſay, - — A ow: 94] of two legs of 2 
fide, one after-the other nning with 
hind-leg firſt. Ws be my 12 

WALLOON Language, is ſuppoſed to be 
e language 
ſpoken by the Walloont, the inhabitants of 2 
conſiderable part of the Spaniſh low countries, 
viz, thoſe of Artois, Hainauli, Namur, 
cops and part of Flanders and Bra. 
ant. | 


WANINESS; pale-facedneſs. 
WANT ING (of wanian, Sax.) deficient, 
needy, Go . 8855 

WANITONNESS (incertæ etymelegie, but 


perhaps of <ventelen, Dut. to turn round about, 


wanton folks being friſky, unleſs you had ra- 
,' derive it of want one, 


friſkineſs, laſciviou | 
WA'PENTAKES (prob. of wapen, ar- 
mour, and Fezezcan, Sax. to give up or ſur- 


render, it being a'cuſtom for the inhabitants 
to preſent their weapons to their lord, in 


token of ſubjection; or a cuſtom, that when 


he that came to take the government of a 


hundred, was met by the better ſort of people, 
they touched his weapon or lance with their 
ſpears, by which ceremony they were united 
together; and entered into a mutual aſſocia- 
tion) the ſame as an hundred or diviſion of a 
county. Llp 7 
WAR no more (Sea Phraſe) is a direction 
to him at the helm, to keep the hip as near 
the wind as poflible. * 
WAR. The French are ſaid to be like a 
flea, quickly ſkipping into a_ country, and 


ſoon leaping out again. The Spaniard like 
A crab, creeping into a place ſlowly, and not 


to be expelled. without great violence. The 
German like a louſe, {lowly maſtering, and 
as ſlowly driven out. HL dE x | 
| Holy WAR, a war antiently maintained 
by leagues and croiſades, for the recovery of 


Civil WAR is that between ſubjects 
_ Intefline, WAR & of the ſame realm, or 
parties in the ſame ſtate. | 
Place of WAR, is a place fortified 0n 
purpoſe to cover and defend; a country, and 
ſtop the incurſion of an enemy's army: alſe 
a place wherein are the magazines of pro- 
viſions or ſtores of war, for an army encamped 
in the neighbourhood, or to repair to for win- 


ter quarters. | 


Council of WAR, is an aſſembly of great 
officers called by a general or commander, to 


deliberate with him on enterprizes and at- 
tempts to be made. | 


WARD- Hook (with Gunners) @ rod or fla 
with an iron end, turngd in a ſerpentine __ 
| e RU & EE lee PS 


* 


/ 


i 
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er, Sr of 
zun, t is to be bnloaded:; ' 
WA! Die NS on the office of a warden, 
of. company, Ec 
; WARP FD ewer wh n, Sax. 
not 5 5 


caſt or! bent, "av boa? 455 alſo 


drawn out, a8 a Weaver's wi 


ARPEN (of wan and pennig, gr) 

a contribution | in the Sagan times towards \ war, 
or for providing” ee rien gee ©! 5 

'WAR/RANT"* (ich Horſemen) a' jockey | 

that ſells an horſe is by an inviolable cuſtom 


to Wartant him, 1103 n. caſe” he ſold him 
under ſuch infrmites that are not obviouſly 


diſcovered, and s may eſcape the | view of 
the buyers ay, ae glanders, unſound- 
"neſs, & his f obliged in nine days, to re- 
fund he meter, and take” back the horſe; 
but he does not Warrant him cleat of ſuch 
infirmities as may be Teen and diſcerned, ' 
WAR'RANTABLENFSS (of guarant, 


Brit. or wefitan, Sam, to defend, or of ga- 
rantir, F. ab| aud neſt) juſtifiableneſs, Ge. 


WARRANTED: (garanti,” F.) ſecured 
by covenant; protyiſed to be ſecured or main- 
tained, Se. 

WARR ANTERS erandeer, F.) thoſe 
that protniſe” or covenant to Hacke a thing 
purchaſed to the purchafer. 

A WASH- BOWL (it Sax.) 
a veſſel to Wan in. 


- WASH'ING" (with Goldſmiths, &e-) are 


the lotions whereby they draw the particles 
of gold and filver out of the aſhes, earth, 
ſweepings, Se. 

WA HIN G (in Painting) is when a deGen 9 
drawn with a pencil or crayon, has ſome one 
colour laid over, it with a pencil, as; Indian 
Int, Bifre, or the like, to make it appear 
the more natural, by adding the ſhadows'ot 
prominences, apertures,. &c. 


WASP/ISHNESS (vere, Sax. weſpa, L. 
with wattles or hurdles. 


a waſp) peevithneſs, fretfulneſs, angrineſs. 

WAS SEL, Bread, cakes and white bread 
that were 655 Io in the Vaſſel Bow! of wine 
that uſt wth ſet by y the abbots'of St. bans, | 
to drin a bench A "his" fraternity. 

WATCH A Ward, the cuſtom of keep- 
ing watch" and ward in the night, in towns 
and cities, wat firſt appointed in the reign of |* 
Henry III. in the tk centuty.”” | 

AT ER {witzth, She one of the four 

elements, I ongeted mals of particles which 
are very thin, ſmooth, and very flexible, diſ- 
poſed to bent Anu yield &vety Way; alfo a 
certain luſtre on ſilks, &. imitating waves: 
alſo a certain luſtre of diamonds,” Sc. 


WA'TERAGE; money paid for paſſage 


by water, Maggi 
y 


 WA'TER-Budget (in Heral- 
dry) af fort” of tudge t ancientiy 
aſed by ſoldiers to Fetch water 
oy the camp, they were different 
in fort, ont of which B, a 
e in the eſebtcheob, annened. i 


5. 


3 


a 


# 


„ . 
WATER e Feabllers) a certain luftte 
of pearls, diamonds, and other precious ſtones ; 
thus called, "becauſe they were ſuppoſed by 
[brag anclents to be formed or concreted of wa- 

WATER. Betony, ereſſes, c. herbs. 

WATER-Gage, à ſea wall or bank to 
keep off the current or overflowing of the 
water. 

WATERMEN. This 
company is very ancie ty 
though we find it not in- 
corporated till the ' reign 
of Philip and Mary: to 
theſe the Lightermen have 
been added. They: are 
governed by eight rulers 
for the former, and three for the latter, three 
auditors of accounts, and fixty aſſiſtan tig but 


z 


* 


the city. Their hall is in Cole- Harbour. 
Their arms are Barry Wavy of 6 Argent and 
Azure, a boat Or, on a "__ of the zd, a 
pair of oars ſaltire wways of the 3d, between 
two cuſhions of the iſt; the creſt a hand 
proper, holding an oar, as the former; ; the 
ſupporters two dolphins proper ; the motto, 
At command of our Superiors. 

WATER of ſeparation (with Reba; 

WATER of depart” 12 Agua Fortis, ſo 
denominated, becauſe 5 ſeparates gold from 
ſilver. 
| WA'TERISH (werenlic, Sax.) likes e 
as having water. 

WATERISHNESs, wateriſh or watery 
quality, Se. 

"WATERING (of Manfaturn) is the 
giving filks, tabbies, mohairs, ſtuffs, Sc. a 
wavy luſtre, by wetting them lightly and then 
paſſing them thro* a' preſs or calender, whe- 
ther hot or cold. © 

'WAT'TLED (of warelay, Sax.) mak 


A WAVE (in Phyſics) a cavity in the 
ſurface of water or other fluid, with an ele 
vation on the fide thereof” © 

_ WA'VERING ' (wapian, Sax. being in 
uncertainty or unreſolved, ' F fluet ing in 
Mind. | 

"WAVY (of el or 1 Sa. 
like waves of the fea 

WAVY (in Heraldry) fignifies 
repreſenting the waves rolling, 
which the French call Ondee, 
wap the Latins, undulatus, un- 
doſus, &c, See the ecutcheon, 

WAX (weax, Sax. vaex, 
Dan.) - a ſoft, yellowiſh mat- 
ter, wherewith the dees form 
cells to receive their honey; 
the artificial wax wy ſeve- 


ral ſorts; as Sealing- Max, 
Shoemakers-Wax, &c. By chywical writers 
$ ſis 'Expreſs's be” this character FO 

4 N WAxX- 


no livery, this company having no freedom in 


* 


incorporated the ſecond of 
 Rithard III. in the year 
1484, they are a maſter, 
2 wardens, 32 aſſiſtants, 
71 liverymen, and about 
1 50 the whole company: 
X their hall is in Maiden 
Lane, Their arms are Aaure on a chevron 
Argent, between three lamps Or, as many 
roſes Gules. 8 j h ; | 
WAY'D Horſe (with Horſemen) is one who 
is already back cd, ſuppled and broken, and 
ſhews a diſpoſition to the manage. | 
WAY-Layer, a lyer in wait. 7 
WAY'WARDNESS, obſtinacy, froward- | 
neſs, &c. - Cl” a 
WAY! WOD, a governor of a chief place 
in the dominions of the Czar of Muſcovy. 


WEALDY (weald, Sax.) either fingly or 
WALD at the head of names fignify 
WALT wood, foreſt or grove, and 
ſignify that the places either are or were for- 


merly ſtocked with wood. 
WEAP/ONLESS (of wapen and lea, 
Sax.) having no weapon. | | 
WEARD (of weanvan, Sax. to guard or 
keep) in compoſition of proper names, initial 
or final, ſignihes watchfulneſs or care. 
WEAR'IED (of wenigan, Sax.) tired. 
WEAR'ING (weonnian, Sax.) decaying. 
WEARING (of wenan or wenian, Sax.) 
to wear) being clothed with, or cloathing, as 
wearing Apparel. s 
WEARIISOM (of wenig and pom, Sax.) 
fatiguing, tireſome. 
WEAR'ISOMNESS (wenig- gomnep ye, 
Sax.) tireſomeneſs. > 6 | 
| WHEATH'ER ( wveder, Dan. weben, 
Sax.) the diſpoſition of the air or ſeaſon; the 
ſtate and diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, with 
reſpect to moiſture or drought, heat or cold, 
wind or clam, rain, hail, ſnow, fog, froſt, 


Sc. 
-WEATH'ER Baading (in Carpentry) is 
the nailing of boards againſt the outſide of a 
building; alſo the boards themſelves. 
To WEATH'ER a. Paint (Merapborically) 
is to overcome a difficulty. *' | 
WEATH'ER-T1ling, is the covering the 
upright ſides of a houſe with tiles. 
; —. WEAVERS, were in- 
corporated in the time of 
Bog II. they are two 
bailifts, two wardens, 16 
(more) . aſſiſtants, and 
186 livery, &c. the fine 
is 6/, $5. 4d. their hall is 
in Baſing-Lane, They 


zure on 2 chevron Argent, between three 
Leopards heads, having each a ſhuttle in his 
mouth Or, as many roſes Gules, ſeeded pro- 


per; their creſt a Leopard's head, crownedwith | 


ing, ſuppoſing, &c. 


bear for tbeir arms . 
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ſupporters two weeverns Ermin, winged 0s: 
with truſs, ets pots OF Dea ge © Os 4 
i WEAVING, the deviſing and biing- 
ing to perfection, the making all manner of 
tufted clath of tiſſue, velvets, br anched 
| ſattins, and other kinds of curious filks, was 
firſt performed by an Engliſhman, Fobn Tyce, 
in Shoreditch: 


WEED (among mrners) the. degeneracy of 
load wig) of fine —— into an aſclef 
marcaſite. | 8 


WEEN'ING (ef wenan, Sax, ) think. 
 WEEP!ING | 


ſhedding tears, ' ul 


- WEIGHT (wizhz or gewihz, Sax.) the 
ponderoſity or heavineſs of a thing; a quali- 
ty in natural bodies, whereby they tend 
downwards towards the earth; alſo the mo- 
mentarineſs or worth ef a thing 

WEIGHT (in Mechaenicks) any thing that 
is to be ſuſtained, raiſed or moved by a ma- 


ſiſts the motion that is to be produced, 
To WEIGH Anchor, is to draw up the 
anchor out of the ground it had been caſt inte, 
in order t ſet fail, to quit a port, road, &;. 
WEIGHTLESS. x. Light, having no 
gravity. | WE; N 
How by him balanc'd in the aveighrleſe air? 


clare ? 125 * _  - Sandy, 
2. Not poſſible to be weighed. Improper, 


| es. 
WEIGHTY, 1. Heavy, ponderous. 

You have already weary*d fortune fo, 

She cannot farther be your friend or foe ; 
But fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 

A fate ſo weighty, that it ops her wheel. 
| Dy. 
2. Important, momentous, efficacious. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought 
Whilſt he his . Cs . 

He made his liſt' ning ſcholars ſtand, 

Their mouth ſtill cover d with their hand: 

' Elſe, may be, ſome odd-thinking youth, 


| Lefs friend to doctrine, than to truth, 


Might have refus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. 
To WEILD (of wealdan, Sax.) to rule, 
manage, govern, Cc. as to weild a ſword, 
ſcepter, &c. | 
To give one a WELCOME (wilcumian, 
Sax.) to bid one welcome. | 
WELD/ING- Heat (with Smiths) a degree 
of heat that they gave their iron in the forge, 
when they have occaſion to double up the 
iron. 
' WELL- bole (in a Building) the hole left 


* 


. ducal coronet, and a ſhuttle as before ; the 


i 


for the ſtairs to come up. | 
| ON PR (MY WENCH- 


chine, or any thing that in any manner re- 


Caneſt thou the wiſdom. of bis works de. 


| It muſt both 4vjgbelcſe and immortal prove; 
Becauſe the centre of it is above, 
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"WE'SAND. See Weaſand, 2 WH 
 WEST'ERLY ; — 
Fe towards the weſt, on the 
welt 2 _ 


ſeated — the weſt. 
An (of wer, Sax.) ſomewhat 


""WET'SHOD 4 wer-J ceo, Sar.) with 
ſhoes taking water. 

WHALE, a fiſh of a monſtrous fine, the 
largeſt of all fea animals, caught chiefly for 
the ſake of their oil and fins, og drow for 
the, general no teeth, but only and 

iſkers on the throat about nine inches 
broad, Which terminate in fringes like the 
briſtles of a hog, which at top are ſet in the 
palate, and ranged in order according to their 
fize, and which extend and contract the 
cheeks of the fiſh, 

The female is ſaid to keep its young al- 
ways under its fins, till it is weaned, and 


' tho! it has no udder, yet it has nipples 
the young ſuck, which afford ſo great 
plenty of mille, that the quantity of two 


hogſheads have been drawn at one time. 

Whales are not all alike, but there are dif- 
ferent ſorts in different ſeas. Thoſe of Green- 
land have black backs and white bellies ; 
ſome have teeth and no beards. Thoſe in 
the ſeas of Japas are generally of the largeſt 
fize, and have two great holes over their 
muzzles, thr which they take in and 
blow or ſpout out a great quantity of 
water. 


2 a flattering, esjoling ex- 


pre 

WHEELER! (of hweegul, Sax.) a wheel- 
wright, Ee. 

WHEEL'WRIGHT (of hweol and 
wnyh'ca, Sax.) a maker of wheels of carts, 
waggons, Cc. 

WHEEL, a puniſhment which is inflicted 
on great criminals, and eſpecially on aſſaſſins, 
parricides, and robbers on the high-way i in 
France, Holland, Germany, gc. they hare 
their bones firſt; broken with an iron bar, 
on a ſcaffold, and then are placed on the cir- 
cumference of a Wheel, and left there to ex- 
pire, ſometimes their bones are broken on the 
wheel, Se. 

WHEEZ/ing (of hweopan, Sax.) making 
N in the throat, as one that has a 
£0 

WHELPISH Ch welpi ye, Sax.) like or 
pertaining to a Whelp. 

WHEN (among Logicians) is the eighth of 
the categories, and is what anſwers to queſ- | 
tions relating to time, as, M ben did he? Did 
e do it tauengy years ago? When was that 
done? 1 

WHENSOEVER (of hwune- warfen, 
Sax, * at any time. | 


Sar) 


T'ERLINESS, the being, or being ing 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ang's Sax.) ina 


'® Wir 


© WHERE (with Logicians).is the ſeventh 
of the categories, and is what anſwers to 


8 as to be at 
Chair, Kc. 


at Paris, in the Cloſer, in a 


WHERF'AS (of huren and ap, Sax, Yee 
at. 
WHERE!/BY (of hwen and bi Sar. 
or with. which. ( n | J by 

e ( and pon, Sax, } 
for which cauſe, 

ae (of buch and io, Sax.) in 
which. 

N (of hwæ and op, bam) of 
which. | 

WHERESO BER (of hwæ n, wa — 
ace. 

WHERE TO! (of hw A and zo Sax.) to 
what or which. 

WHEREUPON, (of *hwezp and upon, 
Sax.) upon or after whic | 

WHEREWITH'” (of burn and wirh, 
Sax.) with which. 

FOLIC ts nar 1 05 


Which 8 | 


WHIM-WHAM 1 of Whimſy) n= 


OT _ 


ew-gaw, a bauble, a toy to play withal. 

WHIP PING (of hwoupan, Sax.) ſcourg- 
ing, laſhing ; alſo ſewing after a particular 
manner; alſo joining or clubbing, as wwb/p- 
ping a Six-pence, &c. at the tavern, &c. 
SS WHISK, 2 quick motion of a twig, 

Co 

To WHISK (prob. of biſcher, Dan, or 
wwhiſcber, Teut.) to give a ſlight bruſh by a 
ſwift motion, as a fox with ber tail, a woman 
with her petticoats. 

WHITE. LIVERED (qu. wohiteeleathered) 
envious. - 
A WHITE-HEAT (with Smiths) a de- 
gree of heat leſs than a Velding. beat, given 
to iron in the forge, when it hath not got its 


| form and ſize. 


WHITENESS (hwizane Te, Sax.) ac 


cording to the hypothefis of Sir Iſaac ee 
is what is the reſult of the mixture of all 


forts of rays together, 


But the opinion 'of 
e is, that it chiefly depends upon this. 


Mr. Bo 
ſurfaces of white bodies are ſeparated 


That t 


into innumerable ſuperficies, which being of 


a nature meerly ſpecular, are fo placed, that 


ator's 
WHPFT1SH (of hwiza, Sax.) inclining ta 
white. 
WHITWER (hwæe n, Sor} to what 
lace, 


WHITHIERSOEVER wen- 


pwazxen, Sax.) to what place ſoever. 


The WHOLE, is that which is m:de op 


| 


vf parts united in dug order or diſpoſition. 


4 N 2 ; WHOLE 


ſome looking one way and ſome another, do 
reflect the rays of light falling on them, not 
| towards one another, but outwards towards 


che ſpect 


r * 
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WHOLE (among Logicians) is |twolbld, 
one compoſed of ſFretal parts really ditihet; 
which in Latin is called Tatum, and the parts 
of it are termed integral Parts, as the Apart. 
ments of a houſe, the Precinfs of A city or 
town, the Provinces of a kingdom ; the other 
Whele is called in Latin Omne, and the parts 
of it are termed ſubject ive or inferior, becauſe 
this bole is a common term, and its parts 
are comprized within its extent, as the Word 
Animal is a Whole of its nature ; the inferiors 
of which, às Man or Bea, which are com- 
prized within its extent, are its e Parts. 
, An Eſential WHOLE (in etapbyſ.Y i 
that which conſiſts of ſuch parts as compleat 
the effence of that being; as man is made of 
ſoul and body, 0 2 
Turral WHOLE (in Metaphyſ.) is that 
which has the ſame nature with its parts, ſo 
every finfle drop of water is water. 
-W HOM'SOE VER (hwa-piwa-zpen, 
Sax.) any or every os 2, 1 55 4 
A WHORE ( Hreroglyphically) was by 
ancients repreſented hy 2 a woman's 
Head, becauſe her countenance is- fair, her 
ſpeech 'plealant;- and her allurements power- 
ful, but her nature fierce and crue], and 


* 


preys upon both body and eſtate. 


WHORE'/MONGER (of huge and man- 


zee, Sax, a merchant or trader) one who 
follows whores. *_ 3 
WHO RIS H, inclinable to play the whore, 


- 


laſcivious. *- . EY | 
W HO'RISHNESS, whoriſh inclinations 
and practices. | | 
W1 (wi, Sax.) in compoſition in proper 
bames ſignifies boly, as Wimund, holy peace, 
S : s 


25 | 

WICK'LIFFITES, the followers of Jobn 
Fickliff of Merton college in Oxford, Where 
he took his doctor's degree with great reputa- 
tion. King Edvard III. ſent him ambaſſador 
to the pope. 9 83 

He preached againſt the real preſente, pil- 
grimages, purgatory, &c. ſo ſtrenuouſly at 
Oxford, that the monks prevailed upon Simon 
Sudbury, arch - biſhop of Canterbury, to ſilence 
him. | 


He was rector of Lutteraworth in T eicefter- |. 


ire, and was much favoured by the great 
men of his tithe, and may juſtly be reckoned 
the. firſt reforn 

His fame reached to Rome, and gave occa- 
fion to Pope Gregory the XIth, to write ro 
King "Richard the IId. to aſſiſt the biſhops in 
ſuppreſſing Wickh ff and his followers. | 

In the reign of King Henry IV. his books 
were condemned at Oxford; and at laſt, when 
the council of Conſtance, met about the year 
1428, they condemned him with'this ſentence, 
% That Jobn Wicklif, being a notorious here- 
4c tick and obſtinate, and dying in his hereſy, 
«© his body and bones, if they may be diſ- 
et 'cetned, from the bodies of other faithful 
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| This ſentence was executed 
of Lincoln,” 41 years after {bid burial, and his 
aſhes caſt into a neighbouring brooit, called 
The notions of Mielh and his followers 
| Eres that the ſcriptures ouzht to be in the 
vulgar tongge, that they'contattied'all things 
neceſſary to ſalvation, that they may be un- 
derſtood by every well diſpoſed perſon. 
He declared againſt traditions; the Popes 
authority; their power over the temporalities 
of Kings; and he pronounced the Pope to be 
the chief Antichritt, . B 75 
He taught that the church of Rome may 
err, he rejected merit of works; and tran- 
ſubſtantiation; he owned but two Saoraments, 
was againſt. images,” aurieular confeſſion, par- 
dons, indulgences, monaſtick vows, and ap- 
proved. of the marriage of prieſts. 
WIE _7 (of wie, Sax, a bay, bank, or 
WICH 5 crooked turning of a river, alſo 
a caſtle or fortreſs) in compound proper names 
or places, is to be underſtood to fignify one of 
ge things before mentioned. 
WIELD'Y, eaſy to be managed or governed 
by the hand. 2h, 4 5 | | 
WIG {(:gnote Etym,) a cap of hair for the 
head; alſo a ſort o uw Huge | ab 
A WILD, a wilderneſs, Milton. 
. WILD'NESS (wilb-nexye, Sax.) un- 
famedneſs; furiouſneſs, — { Ay 
A WILD-Boar is the emblem of warlike 
fury,. and, mercileſs brutality, as making 
havock whereſoever it comes: It is often 
uſed in Heraldry in ſeveral poſtures, and its 
weed Os 2 5 lt of 
WILL (willa, Sax.) a certain faculty of 
the ſoul; or the act of it; Sc. | 
WILL is taken in three ſenſes: Firſt, for 
the power ot faculty of willing. Second, 
For the act or exerciſe, of the power, as when 
we ſay, No man wills Injury to himſelf. Third, 
For the habit or a conſtant diſpoſition or in- 
clination to do any thing, as Fuflice is a con- 
ſtant will to give every one what belongs to 
— ea 6, 4 5 
Fhe WILL (with Moral) is defined to 
be the internal guide of a man's actions, fo 
that when the objects are propoſed and known, 
this power can, by an intrinfick principle, and 
without any phyſical neceſſity, move itſelf 
towards them, and chuſe that Which ſeems 
moſt agreeable and convenient, and reject 
that which appears unſuitable aud incommo- 


mm mae 


a 


dious. 1 , ; . 
WIL'LING (of willan, Sax. to will) diſ- 
WIL'/LINGNESS, readineſs or diſpoſition 

A (50 TP DS 
WIN 7 Vin, Sax. war ſtrength : the 
WINE wine, Sax. beloved dear 1 


names of men beginning or ending with 


4c people, mould be taken up out of theground,! theſe ſyllables, ſignify, either from Win, the 


martia 


ef wood ſquare at each end, through which 


"= © WS. 
ndl temper ef the man, 'or from "P5425 |: 


t they Vere che favourites of the 'Pebple; 


ce N | 

WIND (wind, Dans wind; Sabi) the cur- 
rent or ſtream of the air, together with ſuch 
vapours as the air carries along with it, or 
wind may be defined to be a vapour agitated 
and rarified, which paſſing from a narrow 
oF: wherein it was pent, into one more 


large and wide, diives the air before it; if it 


chance that there be a megęting of many va- 
pours together, then, according to the quan- 
tit/ of the matter, this wind is ſo much the 
ter. | N „ 
Jo have the WIND of a Ship (Sea Phraſe) 
is to be to the windward of her. 
7 WIND (with Hunters) to ſcent the 
game as dogs do. 5 
Large WIND, a fair wind. * 0 
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and the half upon the oppoſite poſite point: 
And thoſe points and times of 5 
fetent in different parts of the ocean, And 
in ſome places the wind is conſtant for three 
months one way, then three months more 
the conttary way, and ſo all the year. 


| 


WINDIWARD (of wind and zownb, 
Sai) toward the wind. | 8 

Natural WINE, is ſuch as it comes from 
1 without any mixture or ſophiſti- 


3 WINE, is that wherein ſome 
drug is added to give it ſtrength, fi neneſs 
flavour, dri att, w. Wie ö other qualifica«* 


rick or Eager WINE, is that turned 
ſouriſhs * x i; $5 
Sulpbur d WINE, is that put in caſks 
wherein ſulphur has been burnt; in order to 


—— — 


To carry in the WIND (with Horſemen) is 
faid of a Borte that carries his noſe as high as 
his ears, and does not carry handſomly. 
WIND Beam (in Carpentry) the ſame as 
Collar Beam, 2 | 
WIND'LASS 2 a machine uſed to raiſe 
WIND'LESS 2 
guns, ſtones, anchors, c. a 
or draw thing out of a well. 


to wind up, 


It is a roller 


is either croſs holes for hand- ſpikes, or ſta ves 
acroſs, to turn it round ; by this means it. 


draws 2 cord, one end of which is faſtened to 


ſome weight which it raiſes up, They are 
uſed in Gins, and about Da- Mort ars, to 
help to elevate them. See the figure. 


huge weights withal, as || 


fit it for keeping, or for carriage by ſea, 
' Colour WINE, is wine of a very deep co- 
__ ſerving: to die thoſe wines that are too 


505% WINE, is that poured on chips of 
beech wood to fine or ſoften it. . 
Rape WINE, is wine put into a caſk of 
{freſh grapes picked, in order to recover the 
ſtrength, brifleneſs, Sc. that it had loft. 
{ WING/ED Seeds (in Botany) are ſuch as 
have down or hairs on them, whereby the 
wind taking hold blows them at a diſtance, 

IT WINGS (in Heraldry) are 
borne without the body of the 
fowl, and ſometimes finyle, 
and ſometimes double: when 
they are double, they are called. 
| Conjoined ; when the tips are 
upwards, they are called Elevared 5 when. 
8 Inwerted.. See the Eſcuerbeon. 

WINGS (with Gardeners) are ſuch branches 
of trees or other 


12 K 
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Trade WINDS, - are winds which blow 
Onſtantly from the eaſt, between the latitude 
ot 30 degrees north and ſouth, in the Arian- 
ct, Ethio:4ck and Patifick oceans. 

Cafting-Trade WINDS, are ſuch as the 
loutherly and ſoutherly-weſt winds, which 
bow conſtautly all along the coaſts of Africa, 
on the ſouthward of the Eguator, within the 
trade. wind limits; and the northerly and 
north. weſterly winds on the north fide of the 
£91 aton, blowing on the ſame continent, | 

*bifting-Trads WINDS, are the ſame as 
monſoons, and are periodical winds in the In- 


plants, as grow up afide of 
each other. | 

WINTER Solſtice (with Aftronomers) hap- 
pens on the eleventh of December, when the 
ſun comes to the tropick of Capricorn, the 
day being at that time ſhorteſt, and the night 
longeſt, that is to ſay, in northen countries. 

WIS DOM (wir dom, Sax.) knowledge 
of high matters; alſo diſcretion, judgment. 
WISDOM (with Moraliſis) is defined to 
be ſuch a diſpoſition of the mind, by which 
a man is firmly inclined to have right ſenti- 
ments of things that cccur to his perception, 
and to make a juſt examination of the actions 
that belong to his life. . 

WISDOM (in Gd) is a communicable at- 
tribute, and conſiders the relation of things © 
one towards another, under the notion of 
means and ends, and of their fitneſs and un- 
fitneſs, for the various purpoſes to which they 
are defigned, 2 

WISDOM (Hiereglypbically) was repre- 
ſented by the Egyptians, as a beautiful wo- 


oe 


Gor ſea, that blow for half a year one way, 


man with four ears and four hands, and but 


Þ , + v on. - 
one. tongue, hid within ber lips that were 
ſhut cloſe. | Lak 
WISDOM (in Painting, Sc.) is repreſent · 
ed in white with a blue mantle ſeeded 
with ſtars, * 53 B PF x1 
WIT (according dc Mr. Locle) ie diſtin- 


from judgment, and he defines it to 


| — a quick and ready gathering of ideas, and 


putting thoſe: tegether with great eaſe and va- 
riety, in which can be found any agreeableneſs. 
or reſemblance, ſo as to make up delight - 
ful images, and pleaſing 
WIT (rzewis, Sag. from witan, to know.) 
2. The powers of mind, the mental fa- 
culties, the intellesz, This 'is the original 
ill puts in practice what the wir deviſethr | 
Will ever acts, and tit contemplates ftill ; 
And as from wit the power of witiom rifath, 


| 


pictures in the fancy. |® 
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blue, 1 


painted their bodies, eſpecially thei * 
with frightfyl 6 r 


torrible to theit 


& 


All other virtues daughters are of will. 
Will is the prime, and wr 

Which doth for common good i 
And when wit is reſolv d, 


lends her 


| | Davies a Ireland, 
2, Imagination, quickneſs of fancy. 
Cou' d any but a knowing prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions, and affign ſuch laws? 
If the great mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton vit the ſyſtem blame? 
7 Blackmore. 


2; PORE: +; 2 
To execute what is ad vis d 


ö 


1 


3. A man of genius. 
How vain that ſecond life i 


| 
he counſellor, . 


council fitz | 


e 


Th' eſtate which guits inherit after de 


Eaſe, health, and life, for this 1 , | 


reſign, ; 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine ! 
'The great man's curſe, without the gain 

endure, « 


Be envy d, wretched ; and be flatter'd, poor. 
P 


. WITH/ER-BAND, is a piece of ET or 
band, laid underneath a ſaddle, about four 
fingers above the withers of a horſe, to keep 
the two pieces of wood that form the bow 


tight. | 
WITH/ER-WRUNG (with Horſemen) a 
g, when he 


Horſe is ſaid to be wither-wrun 

has gotten a hurt in the withers. 
WITHIN“ (wizh-in, Sax.) 75 
WITHOUT? {wizh-ouz, Sax.) on the 


eutfide. 
_WITHOUT-BOARD (Sea Term) without 
(wizzizney Fe, Sar.) ful- 


or out of the ſhip. 
.WITITINESS 
neſs of wit. 
WIVERN (in Heraldry) an 
animal with the wings and feet 
like a bird, but the tail, @c. 
like a ſerpent, or a ſort of fly- 
ing ſerpent ; the upper part re- 
ſembling a dragon, and the 
t. 8 


lower a ſe 


WOIDEN (woden, Sax, 1. e. fierce or fu - 
rious) was the firſt or chief god of the ancient 
Teutones, C ns, Saxons, and other nor- 
thern nations; He was, according to their 
notions, to be appeaſed by ſacrifices no leſs 
than human, and to be made propitious by 
many barbarous rites. To him they paid 
their devotions, and made their prayers before 
a battle; and when they had obtained victory, 


they ſacrificed ſuch priſoners to him as they W 
had taken in battle. From this idol the Vi 
fourth day of the week received its name of nour 
Wodenr - dez, which we now call Wedneſday. W 
| This Moden was the father of Thor, or Ju- W. 
piter (according to ſome) and the Mars, or, gener, 
as others ſay, the Mercury of the Romans. 15 
WoL) (woe, Sax.) a champain land free penfil 
from wood, a down. Hence, in compoſition built o 
in proper names, it denotes a prefect or go- Lapbr 
vernor, as Benz wold, Bert evold, an illuſ- Pl 
trious governor, &c, alſo an her b. : 250 
WOLF, is a fierce creature, abiding in vere 5, 
foreſts, an enemy to cattle, ravenous, greed), er thre, 
crafty, of an exquiſite quickneſs of ſmel, breaſt v 
having an head ſomething ſquare, and M48 bout i; 
hair inclining to gray. It is commonly ſaid, looo 


that what makes him ſo voracious is, - 
00d 


flat 


WOA D (wod, Sax.) an herb uſed in dying | 


he has but one thort gut, in which bis 


Fd 


d free 


| hecatches by | wiftneſs; the deer -wolf, 


| garriſon 


death paſs'd into wolves. 3 
e notion that it is a good fign to 


_ cients uſed to ſignify 
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„His guts are as Jon as other ar als, 
21 5 Qt a kind of a wild 
dog ⸗ There are ſeveral kinds of . wolves, as 


the hare-wolf that) lives upon the prey that 


the. Lynx, and 

with the wild cat, Dogs.carried from 
ae ee ae ſaid, to degene- 
rate into wolves + - | T 
WOL (wulp, Can) is, a. cruel, bloody, 
ravenous watchful creature, able to en- 


dure hunger longer than any other beaft ; | ſus. 
bot when preſt by it, breaks out and tears 


the firſt flock it meets with z and is therefore 
compared to a... reſolute commander, Who 
having been long beſieged, being at laſt reduced 
to famine, makes a deſperate. ſally upon his 
enemies, an Wow oy” him, — X 
ing vanqu rs, returns is 
. 1 onour, plunder and pro- 
viſions, The ancients, who beli the 
tranſmigration ef ſouls, thought that thoſe 
of men given to rob and plunder, at their 


have a wolf croſs the way that one is walk- 


no other, reaſon for its original, than that 
it may be eſteemed fortunate to eſcape the 
firſt, and a Jo N a La” odd ſcope us. 
. gu the | rigs manners of 
a whore, Hence Lupa, L. a ſhe· wolf.) fig- 
nifies an whore or impudent woman; and 
thence ba wdy · houſes are called Lapanaria, 
A WOLF held faft by the Ears, was an 
emblem of a man encompaſſed with diffi 
and 


ties troubles. | 
WOLVES. This land was 2 very 
much infeſted with wolves; but king Edgar, 
in the year 959, impoſing on the Melſb a 
tribute of 300 wolves, 7. e. that they ſhould 
kill ſo many yearly, in time the land was 
Cleared of, wolves, . 
WOL'VISHNESS, ravenouſneſs. 
 WOM/ANLINESS, woman-like beha- 
WON (of winnan, Sax.) did win, &c. 
WONDERS of the World. Theſe are 
generally accounted ſeven in number. 
1. The Walls of Babylon, and the pleaſant 
penfil gardens planted on them by Semimaris, 
built of a fat clay, only found near the river 
Eupbrates, and was very large and. high. 
Pliny ſpeaks of 200 feet in height, and ſome 
250; but the common opinion is, that they 
were 50 cubits high, and ſo broad, that two 
er three chariots might go upon them in a 
breaſt without danger, the compaſs of them | 
about is (aid to be about 22 Engliſs miles; 
350000 men are ſaid to have been employed 
n making this wall, many years; but ſome 


1 


L 4 


rt Byremids of Ege. 
45 ee ee 
4+ The Mauſoleum of Cariæ, which queen 


Artemiſia built as a ſepulchre for her deceaſed = 


huſband, tho” be was not depoſited there; for 
the queen/ had ſo endeared affection for him, 
body to — = a o_ wine and drank 
them, to give him a lodging in her heart. 
See Mauſcleun in letter M, r . ; 


6. Jupiter Olympius, is . ſaid to have been 
the neateſt of all theſe works, made by Phi. 
dias, of 150 cubits high. The head was of 
pure gold, but the body was of braſs. It 
was erected by the Elaans, a people of Greece, 
and placed in a temple dedicated to Jupiter, 
Which was enriched afterwards wi 

rious repreſentations and excellent ſtatues. 


; | This fatue of Jupiter was fitting in a chair 


half naked; but from the girdle downwards 
he was covered; in the right hand he held 
an eagle, and in the left a ſcepter. The 


upper part being uncovered, intimated how © 


he was known to the angels; and the lower 
arts being covered, fignifies how God hides 
imſelf in his works trom his inferior crea- 
tures, The emperor Caligula endeavoured to 
tranſport this ſtatue to Rome; but thoſe that 
were employed about it, were frighted from 
their enterprize by ſome unexpected accident. 
7. The temple of Diana at Epbeſus, an 
work, . by 120 large 
pillars, every one the ſole enterprize and work: 
of a king, who was reſolved to make his 
piety and magnificefice appear upon his pillars 
See Diana. N 
WONDERS of the Peck . 
res | - on e 
Ihe firſt of theſe wonders is Chatfeoerth- 
Houſe, &c. the noble ſeat of the duke of 
Devonſhire, where, beſides the ſtatelineſs of 
the edifice, and curiofities within it, too many 
here to be deſcribed, there are pleaſant gar- 
dens - adorned with exquiſite water- works. 
I, Neptune with his fea nymphs, which ſeem 
to ſport themſelves in the waters, which ap- 
-pear to fall upon ſea-weeds. 2. A pond, where 
ſea - horſes continually do roll. 3. A tree, 


of which (by turning a cock) every leaf con- 
tinually diſtils drops of water, and fo lively 


repreſents a ſhower of rain. 4. A grove of 


cypreſs and a caſcade, at the top of which 
ſtand two ſea nymphs, with each a jar under 
her arm, from whegce the water falling upon 
the caſcade, produces a loud rumbling noiſe, 


At-the bottom of this caſcade is another po 
in which is an artificial roſe, thro* which 
the water aſcends, and hangs ſuſpended in the 


af it das made in one year. 


air, in the figure of that flower, 6. There 
| | | 8 


that ſhe cauſed the aſhes of his conſumed 


like the Egyptian or Indian cataracts. + x 
75 


25. * 44> 
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WO 
Another pond, where there is Meret 
ing at the gods and throwing up water, 
There are ſeveral fine ſtatues of /gla 
and other curioſitie. 
The ſecond is the mountain called Mam 
Ver, Which ie almoſt continually Mivering 
don earth and great ſtones, in ſuch. plenty, 
and with ſo great a noiſe, as often to frighten 
the neighbouring inhabitants, and to be heard 
at ſome miles diſtance, yet never viſibly 
grows leſs, tho“ it hes thus continued for 
ſeveral generations. ; Ne 
The za is £ldne<Hole, a wide and terrible 
chaſm, about fourteen yards in length, and 
ſeven in breadth. The mouth of it craggy, 
but the inward, receſſes contracted and intri- 
cate. .. It is accounted bottomleſs,- becauſe it 
could never, yet be \fathom'd by any art of 
man, tho! divers attempts have been made 
tho' it has been plumbed to the depth ot "” 
yards, $0 of which ſunk into the water; and 
the carl of Leiceſter hired. a man to go dow 
in a baſket of ſtones, who was let down 300 
ells, and being pulled up, was both ſpeechleſs 
and ſenſeleſs, and died within eight days of a 
phrenſy. It is uſual for thoſe: that go to ſee 
it, to throw down: ſtones, and IG 
to the mouth of the pit, which make a great 
rattling and noiſe for a long time, which i 
leſſened by degrees, till it gets beyond th 
ſphere of hearing. „ 
The 4th is Buxton- Welli, in number nine; 
the water of which. is hot, ſulphurous and 
ſaline, yet not fetid, but very palatable. They 
ſpring, out of a-baſs like marble, and it is plea- 
ſant to ſee the ſulphurous halitus break out 
in bubbles, and impregna te the water. Theſe 
waters are very ſalutiſerous. ; 
The zth is M ceding Wall or Tides-Well, 3 
ſpring that ebbs and flows like the ſea, ſome- 
times two or «three times in an hour; and 
upon the ſinking of the water makes a gug+. 
Sling noiſe, like the pouring of liquors out of 
bottles, but much louder. The diameter of 
the . ſpring. is about a: yard, and the depth 
much the ſame; and the water riſes and falls 
about three quarters of a yard. 
The -6th.vis a remarkable cave, tbe en- 
trance of which is at the, foot of "a. large 
mountain, called Cortmoſs, by a ſmall arch; 
ſo low, for ſeveral paces, that thoſe wh go 
into it are forced to creep upon all fours tor a 
vhile ; but then it, opens a conſiderable height, 
not unlilce to the roof of à large cathedral. 
On the right hand is an hollow cavern called 
Pool's Chamber, whereby ſtriking a ſtone upon 
the wall, a noiſy echo rebounds. Hence 
your guide conducts you, with a candle, over 
Tidges and. rocks of, ſtone, and ſhews you 
many repreſenta tions of art and nature, pro- 
duced by the petrifying water continuall 
dropping from the roof and ſides of the rock. 
There are the repreſentations of the moſt 
curious fret-work, organ and choir-work, 


1 


oO: 
36 9 . e Da. * F * * 4 ] 
point+, the bpdy of a man, a lion, a dog, and many 


"| 
gladiators, 
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other beaſts, which a pregnant fancy readily 
ſuggeſts, ad alſo n chair, flitches of bacon, 3 
lanthorn, and many ether varieties. A lit- 
tle farther js a piflar, called 2h Ogeen , 
Scot's Pillar, clear and bright as alabaſtef; 
and beyond that à "ſteep aſcent of near 3 
uarter of a mile high, which terminates near 
the roof in x hollow. called the Need/e's E 6, 
in which when the guide places his elle, 
it repreſents a. ſtar in the firmament. A 
pits] being fired off, nest the queen of -Scer's 
pillar, gives a report near as loud as a cannon, 
You return back, a different way, paſſing ſe- 
veral currents of water,” Some ſay this cave 
| takes its name of one Pool, a notorious rob- 
ber and outlaw, who fled from juſtice; others, 
that he Wag ſome hermit, who there lived a 
retired life. A little diſtance from Pools. 
Hole, is a ſmall clear brook, memorable for 
its compoſition of hot and cold water, ſo uni- 
ted in the ſame ſtream, that you may at 
once put the finger and thumb of the ſame 
hand, the one.into the hot, and the other 
ines: then,, EO . 

The yth is the Devil's Arſe, or Pea“: 
Arſe, à wide ſubterraneous cavern, running 
under the hill near Caſtleton, the entrance of 
which is large, but the "farther you go, the 
narrower it grows: The top of it is very | 
high, and appears to the eye to be a 
moſt graceful arch, chequered' with a diver- 
fity of coloured ſtones, from which conti- 
nually drops, a ſparry. water that petrifies, 
Within this arch Ts ſeveral ſmall buildings, 
which are inhabited by poor people, who lie 
there ready to attend travellers who have the 


and in other places the figures of animals, as 


curioſity to come ta ſee theſe rarities. This p 
cave, after you are gotten a little way in it, 
| is very dark and ſlippery, by reaſon of a cur- 
rent of water that runs along it, and you are pa 
forced ta ftoop, becauſe the rock hangs ſloping A 
| ſo law 3 but having paſſed this place, and a 
| brook adjoining (which is not to be waded 7 
ſometimes) the arch opens itſelf again, and ty 
brings you to a ſecond current, with large 90 
| banks of ſand in and by it. This current is : 
paſſable 5 but in a little time you come to 2 by 
third current that is impaſſable, and then the &, 
| rock cloſes. 2; . \ 
To WOO. (awozgod, courted, Sax.) ts Nel. 
court, to ſue to for ſove. v 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do; Sig 
| We ſhould be <poo'd, and weile not made te pro 
JV neſs. 
Fancies and notions he purſue s, v 
Which ne'er had being but in thought: alſo 1 
| Each like the Grecian artiſt 2yoos : in dit 
The image he himſelf has wrought. Piu. e nc 
Oh, iretth thy reign, fair peace! from ſhore w 
to ſhore, = if" | | 5 tient 
Till conqueſt ceaſe, and ſlav'ry be no more; Wl avy | 
| Till the freed Indians in their native grobes, ether 
Reap their own fruits, and ave their nb 7h 
EEE tl wb 


2. T4 


| emperor, 
| Whom of great worth and pow'r the hearg 


| praiſe. F : 
Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 


"1 + 


Sg, nn reader. 
x 3 
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to bez | 
If ſhe be woo'd but by ambaſſador, 
Or but his letters or His pictures ſee; _ 
So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth ſtay, 
She awo d and tempted is ten thouſand ways 
By theſe great pow'rs, which on the earth 
The wiſdom of the world, wealth, pleaſure, 


Davies. 


Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, 
Ius to hear thy even · ſong. 


WOOING (of wogan, Sax.) courting or 
making love to. 3 * 

WOOD, by microſcopical obſervations, 
appears to be only an aſſemblage of infinitely | 
minute canals or hollow fibres, ſome of which 
riſe from the root upwards, and are diſpoſed | 
in form of a circle; and the others, which 
are called inſertions,' tend horizontally from 
the ſurface tõ the center; fo that they croſy 
each other, and are interwoven like the threads 
of a weaver's web. Dr. Grew. 

WOOD/EN (of wudu, Sax.) made of 


wood, 
WOOD'Y (wuvig, Sax.) full of woods or 
trees. 1 . 
WOOL'LY (wulli, Sax.) made of wool, 
Sc. Wt 


e. 

WOOLLINESS, woolly quality. 
WORD (prob. of wonvig, Sax.) abound - 
vg in words, Cc. 

WORD HNESS, talkativeneſs, &c. 

Jo WORK a Horſe, is to exerciſe him at 
pace, trot or gallop, and to ride him at the 
"To WORK a Be (in Horſemanſbip) 

0 a e (in Horſemanpip) upon 
Volts, or Head, and Haunches, in or between 
two heels, is to paſſage him, or make him 
go ſide- Ways upon two parallel lines. £ 

WORKING (of weoncan, Sax.) labour- 
85 taking pains; alſo fermenting, as beer, 

58 


WORK MANLIKE (of wenc-man and 
zelice, Sax.) artificially. * h | 

WORKMANSHIP (of wene man and 
Hip, probably of Seype, Sax.) the thing 
4 by the artificer; alſo art or artificial- 
neſs, 

WORLD (wohne, Sax.) the vniverſe; 
alo the generality of the people the vulgar, 
err ge to the more knowing, learned 
r nobllſmmme #1 
. WORLD. The greateſt part of the an- 
dent nations and kingdoms of which we have 
ay monuments remaining, differ from each 
ter concerning the duration of the world. 

The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Chineſe, 


| ways of computing the years of the world 
even the Chronologers who follow the Hebrety 


| text, and. the Pu/gate, are not agreed among 


themſelves, It is known that the Hebseu 


text of the Jeros, and that of the Samaritans 
differ from each other, and that the copies 
| of the Septuagint, which are no other than 


tranſlations of the Hebrexo text, are however 
very different from that text. LAN 

According to the computation of ber, 
which is now generally received and followed, 
from the beginning of the world to the birth 
of Ci, we reckon juſt 4000 years; | To 
this preſent year 1755 we reckon 57:4 years | 
compleat ; but the moſt ſkilfu! Chronolopers, 


Jodging that the birth of Cbriſ is here put 


three years too late, 
years compleat. , 
As to the duration of the world, from thi 
time to its final determination or diffolution, 
this is ſtill much more doubtful or uncertain. 
The Egyptians were of opinion, that after a 
revolution of 36 52 5 years all the plarets 
would be found in the ſame point, and that 
then the world would be renovated, either by 
a deluge or an univerſal conflagt ation. They 
had a notion, that the wcr'd had been ſeveral 
times renewed after this manner, agd this 
ſentiment. was even common among the Greeks 
too: But they were not agreed about the 
number of years, that this great year or one 
intire revolution would take up. | 
Ariftarchus affigned it 2484 years, Aretes 
of Dyrachium 5552 years, Heraclitus and Li- 
mus 10800 years, or according to others 18000, 
Dion 10881, Orpheus 100020 years, Caſſander 
3600000 years. Plato and his whole ſchool, 
as alſo Origen, were perſuaded, that after a cer- 
tain number of years there was to be a ſacceſ- 
hon of new worlds. | 
The Jerus had an ancient tradition, which 
they fay they had from Elijab, not the great 
Prophet, but another of that name, who 
lived after the captivity of Babylon, and 154. 
years after the building of the ſecond temple: 
According to this tradition the world was to 
continue 6000 years, 2000 years in the ſtate 
of nature before the law, 2000 under the 
law, and 2000 under the M:ffab. - This 
tradition has been adopted by many of the 
ancient-fathers. | þ a 
According to this opinion, the world muſt 
endute no longer than 242 years. 1 ; 
The WORLD ( Hieroglyphically ) was by 
the ancients repreſented by a round temple, 
becauſe the divine majefty hath created it for” 
his own glery, to receive in it the reſpects of 
all creatures, and becauſe it appears like a 
large and beautiful edifice, excellently well 
adorned, ſapported by the power of God, co- 
vered with the Heavens, and diſtinguiſhed inte 
ſeveral apartments. See Serapis. ks 
WORLD, the harmony of it (Hiereglypb.) 
qr the rare correſpondency that is in the world 


we muſt reckon it 5757 


» 


A Greek:, the Hebrews, have all different | 


between the ſeveral parts that compoſe it, 
4 Q --— -- mes 


was repreſented by.the image of the god Par, 
with two horns upon his head, and a rank 
of ſeven. ſlender. pipes in his hand, ſo joined 
together, that their muſick covld make an 
harmonious conſort. The two horns. were 
an emblem of the ſun; he had alſo a leopard's 
Akin about his ſhoulders, which repreſented 
the beautiful variety of the ſtars. | 
WORLD (Hieregiypb.) the common hie- 
roglyphick of it, was a globe, on which was 
repreſented the circles. of the Zodiack, with 
the figns in it, and round about a multitude 
of ſtars, This globe being ſupported on the 
ſhoulders. of a. man upon his knees (called 
Atlas) his knees being covered with his long 
garment, intimates that the world-is upheld 
by the power of God, who ſeems to be co- 
vered to the lower ranks of creatures, with 
divers emblems and dark ſhadows. | 
 WORLDLY- MINDED (of wonlv and 
Zeminde, Sax. the mind) having the mind 
fixed on the profits or pleaſuies of the world; 
covetous. 
WORM-EATEN (of 
Sax.) eaten with worms. | 
 WORSHIPFUL (weonp-pcype pull, 
Sax.) worthy of worſhip. 
WORST (wynpr, Sax.) the moſt bad. 
; WORTH'LESNESS, the being of ng Va- 
ue. 
WO!VEN (of wea pan or gewepod, Sax.) 
weaved. | (ae? | 
WOUN'DY, extreme, very great exorbi- 
tant. 
WRAP'PER, a coarſe cloth in which bale 


goods are wrapped, c. 


wy nm and #ran, 


WRAPPED 7 (prob. of a en Sax. 
WRAPT according to inner) in- 


folded, incloſed. | | 
WRATH'FULNESS, extreme anger. 
WREAK'ING (of wpzcan, Sax.) diſ- 
ebarging, venting. | 
WREATH (in Heraldry) the repreſenta- 
tion of a roll of fine linnen or filk like that 
of a Turkiſh turbant, conſiſting of the colours 
borne in the eſcutcheon, placed in atchieve- 
ments between the helmet and the creſt, and 
immediately ſupporting the creſt. 
| WREST'LING (wnzpeolung, Sax.) 
- Ariving, ſtruggling earneſtly to get the maſtery ; 
a kind of combat or engagement between two 
perſons unarmed, body to body, to prove their 
ſtrength and dexterity, and to try which can 
throw the other to the ground. 
WRIG/GLING (prob. of wicelian, Sax.) 
turning this way and that way, as a ſnake, 
eel, &c. ſcrewing or inſinuating into favour, 
Se. | 8 
WRING/ING (prob. of whingung, of 
whingan, Sax.) preſſing or ſqueezing hard, 
inching or griping. 9 
_ WRINE'LED (of wpincl, prob. of wnin- 
clian, Sax.) creaſed or rumpled into creaſes, 
folds, Sc. as a garment, the ſkin, Sc. 


WRITH'EN (of Wyy dan, Sas.) Wwrung, | 


twilled , wieſled. 


| 


this proviſion. was laid up in the month Al, 


* 1 


WROTE (of awnican,: Sax.) did rde: 


WRUNG (of whningan, Sax.) ſqueezed, 


griped, pinched, twiſted, e. 
WYCHE,, a ſalt ſpring. ' 


x, Roman; X x, Italick ; Xx 2. E = 
liſþ ; is the twenty ſecond letter of 
alphabet, and X E, the fourteenth of the 
Greek, and the Hebrews have it not; it isa 
compound letter of e and ſ. : 
X in numbers ſtands for ten, 


XN with a daſh over it ſignified r0000, 


XISUTHRUS 7 a name ſuppoſed to be 
SISUTHRUS \ given by the Babyloni- 


ans to Noah, who ſeemed to have had ſome - 


knowledge of the deluge, and that this Pa- 
triarch was known to them by the name of 
Siſuthrus. Ee 

They: ſay that Saturn a in a dream 
to Siſuthrus, and informed him that all man- 
kind was to periſh by a flood. 

He commanded him to write down the 
originals, the progreſs and the completion of 
all things, and to bury them in the ground in 
the city of Spharis, and to build a veſſel to 


go therein with his relations and friends, and | 


to put out into the deep ſea, 

Siſuthrus followed his orders, loaded his 
veſſel with all ſorts of proviſions, and cauſed 
all ſorts of animals to go in along with him. 
They ſay his veſſel was 5 ſtadia or 625 paces 
long, and 2 ſtadia or 250 paces wide. | 

When the deluge came, all thoſe were 
drowned, who were not with Siſurbrus ; when 
he perceived the waters to abate, he let goa 
bird, which finding no food, nor refting place, 
returned to him again. Some time after he 
ſent out others, which returned with their 
legs dawbed with mud. Laſtly, a good while 
after he let others go, which did not return 
any more. 

Then he underſtood that the earth was 
quite dry, he broke up bis veſſel, and went 
out with his wife, his daughter, and the pilot. 
He went up into a mountain, where he 
worſhipped, erected an alter and ſacrificed to 
the gods. After this he appeared no longer 
upon the earth, neither himſelf, nor thoſe who 
went out of the ark with him. 
The others who continued in the ark get- 
ting out likewiſe, ſought every where for Si- 
ſuthrus to no purpoſe, and having called him 
ſeveral times, they heard his voice, recom- 


mending piety to them, and the worſhip of 


the gods. Theſe and ſome others ſeem te 
have great conformity to Noah. 
XYLOPHORVYA, à feaſt of the Hebrevus, 
in which they brought wood into the. temple 
with great ſolemnity, for the ſupport of the 
ſacred fire, that was continually burning upon 
the altar of burnt ſacrifices, Seiden ſays, 


anſwering 


ſwering to our July; others fay it was in 
— 5 1. e. Anguſt. 71 E Rabbins 701 us, that 
they prepared the wood that was to be burnt 

n the altar with great care, that they 
made it very clean, and permitted no rotten- 
neſs, corruption, or mouldineſs to be amongſt 


it. 

XYNOF'CIA (of Furs, Cr. to unite) 
an Atbenian feſtival, obſerved in commemo- 
ration of Tbeſeus's uniting all the petty com- 
munities of Attica into one commonwealth. 
XVSTrUS 2 (e,, Gr.) an open walk - 

XYS/TUM J ing place, where the Ro- 
mans made entertainments; a long iſle or 
portico, ſometimes roofed over, and at other 
times open, and ranged on each fide with 
trees, forming 'an agreeable place for people 
to walk in; a knot, garden or patterre, 


1 5 d< 
VI Reman ; Ty, Italick By, 


Eng- 
liſh; V y, Sax. is the 23d letter of ls 
alphabet; * vs Greek, the twentieth, and 
the Hebrews have not this letter. T has the 
ſound of i or ze, and is a conſonant before a 
vowel, as Near, Youth, &c. and a vowel aſ- 
ter a conſonant, as Pbyſick, Synagogue, &c+ 
and is uſed in words of a Greek derivation, 
and at the end of Engliſb ones, as by, cry, 
„&c. 
55 was a numeral letter with the ancients, 
and ſignified 150, and | . 
Y with a daſh at the top, ſignified 1 50000. 
' YACHT (of yacht, F.) a pleaſure boat, 
or ſmall ſhip with one deck, carrying four, 
eight or twelve guns, and thirty or forty 
men, and are in burden from 3o to 160 tons; 
tontrivec and adorned both within fide and 
without, for carrying ſtate paſſengers, and 
for ſwiftneſs and. pleaſure. 
YATCH. See Tacbt. | 
To YAWN (zeonan, Sax.) 
1. To gape, to oſcitate, to have the mouth 
opened involuntarily by fumes, as in ſleepi- 
nels. 
At lengrh ſhaok off himſelf, and aſk'd the 
dame; 8 ; 
And aſking yawn'd, for what intent ſhe came? 
Dryden, 
To whom the yawning pilot faſt aſleep, 
Me didſt thou bid, to truſt the treacherous 


deep ? | Dryden, 
2. To open wide. | | 
Hell at laſt 
Tawning received them whole, and on them 
Clos'd. Milton. 


The ſword pierc*d his tender ſides; 
Down fell the beanteous youth; the yawning 
wound » f 


Ouſb'd out a purple ſtream. 
Dryde 1. 


YA 
| High the rear'd her arm, and with her ſceptre 
ftruck | 


The yawning cliff ; from its diſparted height 
Adown the mount the guſhing torrent ran. 


| Prior, 
VAN. 1. Oſcitation. 
Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee, there 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair / 
And heard thy everlaſting yazon confeſs. 
The pains and penalties of idlenefs. 
| Pope's Dunciad. 
2. Cape, triatus. 
Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 
That mingles with the baneful ſtreams below; 
And 3 with a mighty yaton, tis 
ald, 
Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead, 
Who, pale with fear, the rending earth ſur- 


vey, ü 
And ſtartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. 
G tons 

YAWNING, gaping, ofcitation; 5 in- 
voluntary opening of the mouth, occafioned 
by a vapour or ventoſity endeavouring to eſ- 
cape, and indicating an irkſom wearineſs or 
inclination to ſleep. 

YEAR (zean, Sax.) that ſpace of time 
that the ſun is ſuppoſed to take up in his paſ- 
ſage thro* the ſeveral ſigns of the zodiack, 
and with us conſiſts of 12 unequal calender 
months, which contain 365 days, and once 
in 4 years 366, which day is intercalated be- 
tween the 23d and 24th of February, St. 
Mathias's day, or feſtival, being ordinarily 
obſerved the 24th of February, but in the 
leap year on the 25th, the 24th being the 
day added; ſo that February has that year 
29 days, but in common but 28 days. The 
beginning or fi:ft day of the year has been 
very different, ſome beginning on March the 
1ſt, ſome on December the 25th, ſome Ja- 
mary the iſt, and ſome March the 25th, and 
April the 25th, and theſe were obliged to 
add for before or after Eaſter, to ſignify or 
determine the beginning or end of the year; 


theſe ſeveral differences wereprincipally among 
the French, to determine which Charles IX. 


in 1564 publiſhed an arreft, the laſt of which 
ordered the year for the time to come to be 
conſtantly and univerſally begun, and wrote 
on from January iſt. The Engliſo began 
their year the 25th of December till Miiliam 
the Conqueror's time, and now on the 1ſt 
of January in the eccleſiaſtical and civil courts; 
the aſtronomers of later years have more pre- 
eiſely determined the quantity of time in the 
year, viz, from the ſun's departing from an 
aſſigne d point of the equator to his coming 
tothe fame point again, to be 365 days, 5 


hours, 49 minutes. 


The Egyptian year was Solar, confiſting 
of 12 months, of 30 days each month, and 
we find the Hebre⁊o year the ſame. Maimonides 
ſays, that the years of the Fewws were Solar, 
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and their months Lunar, Since the com- 
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plesting of the Talmud, they have made uſe 
of years that are purely Lunar, having alter- 
nately a full month of 30 days, and then « 
defective month of 29 days; and to accom- 
ate this Lunar year to the courſe of the 

ſun, at the end of three years they interca- 
late a whole month after Adar, which inter- 
calated month they call Yeadar. TP 

The civil year of the Hebrews was always 
begun at autumn, at the month they now 
call Tizri, which- anſwers to our September, 
and ſometimes enters into October, according 
as the lunations happen. But their ſacred 
year, by which their feſtivals, aſſemblies, ard 
all other religious acts were regulated, begin 
in the ſpring at the month Niſan, which an- 
ſwers to March, and ſometimes takes up a 
part of April, according to the courſe of the 
moon. 

Nothing is more equivocal among the an- 
tients than the term Tear, Some think that 
from the beginning of the world to the 16cth 
year of Enoch, they reckoned only by weeks, 
and that it was the angel Urie/, who revealed 

to £unch the uſe of months, years, the revo- 
Jutions of the ſtars, and the return of the 
ſeaſons. T 2 

Some people heretofore made their year to 
conſiſt of one month, others of 4, others of 
6, others of 10, others of 12. 

Some have divided one of our years into 
two, and have made one year of winter, and 
another of ſummer. | | 

Formerly the Egyptians allowed but one 
month to their year; then two, then four 
months, and laſtly twelve months. 

We do not know the form of the ancient 
Chaldean year, becauſe their ancient hiſtory 
is unknown, They boaſted formerly of a 
prodigious antiquity, and pretended to have 
aſt ronomical obſervations fur 472000, accora- | 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, or 470000, according 
to Cicero, or for 720000, according to E- 
pigenes. N 


But when Cal itbenes was at Babylon, and 


very inquiſitive to know the rruth of this, 
he ſent word to A, iſtetle, that he could find 
no obſervations that were beyond 1903 years, 
which proceeding backwards would bring us 
nearly to the time of the building of Babylen. 
The Grecians at the beginning had no 
fixed years, ſeveral people of Greece made 
their year of four months, thoſe of Arcadia 
firſt made it of one month, only afterwards of 
three months. Thoſe of Caria and Acarnania 
made it ſometimes of one month, and ſome- 
times of fix, but from the time of Homer it 
appears to have been ſettled at twelve months, 
Jubilee V EAR, was every ſeventh Sab- 
batick year, or the 49th year. 
Platonict YEAR, a ſpace of time, at the 
end whereof all the planets and fixed ftars re- 
turn to the ſame point from whence they ſet 
out, and have the ſame aſpects and configu. 
rations one upon another, which ſome af- 
firm to be in 1500 common years, others in 
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that when this period was compleated, the 
world would be renewed again; and the de- 
parted ſouls re-enter their bodies again, and go 
thro? a ſecond courſe. | 

_ The Sydereal YEAR, is that time in which 
the ſun, departing from any fixed ſtar, comes 
to it again; and this is in 36 days, fix hours, 
and almoſt ten minutes, or (according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton) 365 days, fix hours, nine 
minutes and teen ſeconds, 

The Climacterical YEAR, is the 63d year, 
which is accounted a dangerous year, The 
opinion proceeds from a belief that the yean 
of men are uſually caſt up by Septenaries, and 
every ſeventh year is conceiv d to carry ſome 
altering character with it; as alſo the moon 
(which governs man's body) is ſuppoſed to be 
| meaſured by  ſevens, and ſo the number; 

ſeven and nine which multiply'd into one a- 
nother make 63, which is commonly call'd 
the Grand Climactericł. | : | 

This notion is very ancient, Philo the J- 
having written ſeveral pages with things relat- 
ing to this number, and Pythagoras and Plat 
have been great maintainers of it, in their 
numerical computations. ER” 
. YEL'LING (ſome derive it of ſcbellen, 
to ſound ; others of ghilley, Du. to make a 
noiſe) making a horrible howling noile. ; 

YEL/LOWNESS (zeale pe of zealla, Sax, 
the gall) the being of a ai oh colour. 

_  YEO'MAN (ſome derive it of zemana, 
fellowſhip or company, or leong man, a young 
man; others of Lzmene, a commoner, o- 
thers of eoman, Sax, a ſhepherd ; but 
others define a Yeoman, to be a free-born 
Engliſhman, who may lay out of his own 
frec - land in yearly revenue to the ſum of 405.) 
a freeho)der who has land of his own, the firſt 
degree of commoners. 5 
| YEOMAN gf the Guard, a ſort of foot 
| guards to the king's perſon, of larger ſtature 
than ordinary, every one being required to be 
| fix foot high; they are in number 100 in 
| conſtant duty, apd 70 not in duty ; the one 
half wear harquebuſes, and the other partui- 
ſans; their attendance is on the ſovereign's 
perſon both at home and abroad; they are 
clad after the manner of king Henry VIII's 
time. 2 
YERK'ING (Minſbew ſuppoſes it to be 
from gercden, Gothick) throwing out the hind 
legs, asa horſe; a term uſed in the academy, 
of a leaping horſe, when he flings and kicks 
with the whole hind quarters, ftretching out 
| the two hinder Jegs near together and even, 
to their full extent. : 

YES'TERNIGHT (zeoprepnizbe, Sax.) 
the night before the preſent day. - 
To YIELD (with W is to Nack the 

hand, 7. e. to ſlack the bridle, and to give 
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the horſe his head. 


nerre, Sax.) ſubmiſſiveneſs, pliableneſs, &. 
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360003 the ancient Heathens were of opinion 


' YIELD/INGNESS (prob. of gilbung, and 
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YORKER (Metepherically) fgnifies bondage 


or ſlavery. «+ | | 
Sea YOKE (with Sailort) is a term uſed 
when the ſea is ſo rough, that the men can- 
not govern the helm. with their hands, and 
then they fieze two blocks to the end of the 
helm, one on each fide, and reeving two 
ſmall ropes thro them, which are made faſt 
to the fides of the ſhip, by having ſome men 
at each tackle," they govera the helm accord- 
ing to direction. „ 
YOUL. It has been, and it is ſuppoſed 
fill is a cuſtom on Malvernes hills in Mor- 
ceftcrſhire, when people fan their corn and 
want wind, they cry youl! you! ! youl! 
to invoke it, which word Mr. Gadbury ſays 
is no doubt a corruption of olus, the hea- 
then god of the wind. N : 
YPSILOVDES (on account of its reſem- | 
blance of V, the Greek Upfiion) the thid 
genuine ſuture of the cranium ; alſo a cer- 
tain bone at the root of the tongue. 
YULE- Batch, a Chrifimas-Batch. _ 
YULE- Block, a Chriſimas- Block. 
YULE-Games, i. e. Chrifimas-Games or 
gambols, have, it is highly probable, taken 
their original from Aolis, becauſe about 
Chriſtmas: time the Eafiern winds, ſaid to be 
governed by AZolus, are then moit prevalent, 


7 2, Roman and Saxon; 2 x, Italick; 
Jy Engliſh, is the laſt letter of 

the alphabet; Z &, Greet, is the fixth, and 
\, the ſeventh of the Hebreꝛo; it has the 
lound of /, but is ſeldom uſed. | 

Z was a numeral letter ſignifying 2000. 

Z with a daſh at the top, ſignified 2000 
times 20008: 241k. / | 

ZAIRAGVAH (with the Arabs) a kind 
of divination, pertormed by divers wheels or 
circles concentrick to each other, and noted 
with divers letters, which are brought to 
auſwer to each other, by moving the circles 
according to certain rules. 

ZEAL (gie, Zelus, L.) paſſionate ardor 


for any perion or cauſe, 


O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but ferv'd my God with half the 
zeal | 
I ferv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine Enemies. 


Shakeſpear, 


Among the ſeraphims 
Abdiel, than whom none with more xa! 
ador d | . 
The deity, and divine commands obey d, 
Stocd up, and in a flame of zeal ſevere, 
The current, of his fury thus oppcs'd. 
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| She with ſuch a zea/ the cauſe embrae d, 
As women, were they will, are all in haſte; 
The father, mother, and the kin beſide, _ 
Were over- borne by the fury of the 5715 „ 
The princes applauded with a furious joy, 
And the king ſeiz d a flambeau with zea/ to 
0 | Dryden, 
[ oſten blemiſh the ves of 
their piety by over-aCting ings in 
their 8 by an indiſcreet zea/ about 
things wherein religion is not concerned, 
FP. : 3 ; b Tilletſane 
ZEALAND, an ifland in Denmark of & 
circular form, containing about 18 Engliſh 
miles in circumference, having ne bread corn 
in it but rye, has no rivers, bot about half a 
ſcore ſmall brooks, but a great number of 
| fine lakes well ſtored with fiſh; the air but 
indifferent, eſpecially about Copenhagen, oc» 
caſioned by the frequent fogs, and its low | 
fituation ; it has no ſea ports but Copenbagen, 
nor does it want any, having no commodities 
for exportation ; the cattle are generally ſmall 
and lean, being forced to be kept houſed a- 
bout eight months in the year; they have 
but two ſeaſons in their year, viz. ſummer 
and winter; for a ſpring is never known, and 
autumn very rarely; you immediately paſs 
from extremity of heat to extremity of cold, 
and when winter's over from cold to heat. 
A'ſo the name of ore of the United Provinces 
lying between Holland, Flanders, Brabant, 
aid the German Sea; the inhabitants are 
great traders, ard fiſh much ; the princes of 
Grange are hereditary governors of this 
iſland. | 
ZEDOARY, a ſpicy plant ſomewhat like 
ginger in its leaves, but of a ſweeter ſcent, 
and not ſo biting. 5 
ZELOTS, i. e. Zealts, a name given 
to certain Jews, who appeared in Fudea, a- 
bout the year 66 of the vulgar ra, and 
four and five years before the taking of Je- 
ruſalem by the Romans. 
They had the name of Zealots, from that 
furions and mad zeal they pretended to have 
for the liberty of their country. They had 
alſo at the ſame time the name of Sicarii or 
Aſjaſſines, becauſe of the frequent butcheries 
they committed with their ſhort daggers, 
call'd in Latin, Sica. | | 
ZEM'BLANS, a people that inhabited the 
northern part of the world about the ftraights 
of Waigates, of a ſmall ftatue, but have 
great heads, large faces, and ſmall eyes, ſome + 
without beards, their hair generally black, 
and their ſkin ſwarthy : they adore the ſun 
and moon, and images in the ſhape of men, 
which they carve out of the ſtumps of trees. | 
ZE'NINH ' (with Afronomers) the vertex . 
or point in the heavens, directly over ones = 
head, If we conceive a line drawn thro” the 
9 obſerrer 
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#bſerver and the centre of the earth, which 
muſt neceſſarily be perpendicular to the hori- 
gon, it will reach to a point among the fixed 
ſtars, called the Zenith. Arab. 1 

'ZENS'US (with Arithmeticians) a ſquare 
number or the ſecond power. —_— 
© ZIZ1ITH (Fyxx Heb. )a name which the 
JFexvs give to the tufts or fringes, that they 
wore heretofore at the four quaters of their 
upper garments, and which now they only 
wear under their clothes, fixed to a ſquare 
piece of cloth, which repreſents the garment 
they anciently wore in their own country, 
before their diſperſion. 

The Zixitb of the mordern Fews is a tuft 
made of eight threads of yarn, ſpun on pur- 
poſe for this uſe, each having five knots, 


Which take up half the length; that which 


3s notted being frizzled out, makes a kind of 
tuft or fringe. a 

ZEUG/MA (tvywa of gννẽj,. Gr. to 
join) a figure in Grammar, when a verb a- 
greeing with divers nouns, or an adjective 
with divers ſubſtantives, is referred to one 
expreſsly, and to the other by ſupplement, 
as Luft bvercame Shame, Boldneſs Fear, and 
Madneſs Reaſon. If the verb be expreſſed in 
the beginning, it is called Protozeugma, as 
ve wvent both I and be, and if in the middle, 
Mefozeugma, as be went and I, and if in the 
end, Hypozcugma, as I and be went. And 
the like is to be underſtood. of the adjective, 
Zeugma; which is alſo made three ways; 1. 
In perſon, as Iand you learn; 2. in gender, as 
Berus, & bera eſt irata; 3. in number, as hic 
illius arma, hic currus fuit. 


ZOCTOy (in Arcbit.) a ſmall fort of 
ZOICLE C ſtand or pedeftal, being a 
SO'CLE ]) low, ſquare piece or member, 


ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, or the like, 
that needs to be raiſed. | 
ZOO/PHORICK. Column ( Architefare) a 
ſtatuary column, or a column which bears or 
ſupports the figure of an animal. 
20 PATA (of zapata, Span. a ſhoe) a 
feſtival or ceremony obſerved in Italy in the 


-courts of certain princes on St. Nicholas's day, 


=. 
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| wherein perſons hide preſents in the ſhoes s 
ſlippers of thoſe they do honour 33 
manner as may ſurprize them, on the mor- 
row when they come to dreſs. This is done 
in Imitation of the practice of St. Nicholas. 
who uſed in the night time to throw purſes in 
at the windows of poor maids, to be marriage 
portions for them. bh” 

ZOROASTER. The learned are much di- 

vided as to time when Zoroaſter lived. The 
book of the philoſopher Giameſ ſays, that in 
the year 1300 after the deluge Zoroafter began 
to appear, and to inſtruct men in the worſhip 
and adoration of fire; that after his death 
Kiftab, king of Perfia, embraced his religion, 
and contmued firmly attached to it; under 
the reign of this prince, livd the great phi» 
loſopher Giamaſs, ſurnamed the Magian, 
who in his book of the great conjunctions 
ſays, that during the great conjunction which 
happened 1300 years after the deluge, in the 
month Schebat, under the reign of Feredoun, 
king of Perſia, of the firſt dynaſty, God ſent 
the prophet Yerdaſche or Zoroaſter. 
He adds, after Zoroafter, and fince the build- 
ing of the Fyræa or temples appointed for 
the worſhip of fire, there happened the ſecond 
conjunction called a very great one, and 
there came then out of the mountains of 
the third climate a perſon named the maſter 
of the Virgin (meaning Moſes) who founded 
another religion differing from that of Zo- 
roaſter. 

From this book, which is not accounted 
ſuperſtitious, and by another, which is aſ- 
cribed to Zoroafter himſelf, which bears the 
name of Keſ/abal-Karanat, it is obſerved, ay 
well as the firſt, that the Maſter of the Virgin, 
| or Moſes appeared under the ſecond great con- 
junction of the planets, and they agree in this 
with the ſentiments of the ancient Perſians, | 
who all contend, that Zeroafter was more 
ancient than Moſes. | | 

ZUING/LIANS (fo called of Hudric Zo | 
inglius) a branch of ancient reformers or 
Protettants, a . 
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A CoLLECTION of the CAN TIN Worps and TrRNM S, 
both ancient and modern, uſed by BROOGARs, GvrsiEs, 
CnREATS, Housk-BREAK ERS, ShoP-LIFT ERS, Foor- 

Paps, HIGHWAY-MEN, &c, 1 5 0 


A L 


 BRAM, Naked, or having ſcarce 
Cloaths enough to hide Nakedneſs, 

ABRAM-COVE, a luſty Rogue, with 
hardly any Cloaths on his Back; a Tatter- 
demallion. 

ABRAM-MEN, otherwiſe called Toms of 
Bedlam, ſhabby Beggars, patched and-trick'd 
up with 'Ribbons, Red-Tape, Fox-Tails, 
Rags of various Colours; pretending to be 
beſides themſelves, to palliate their Thefts of 
Poultry, Linnen, Cc. A fort of itinerant 
Hedge-Robbers, and Strippers of Children, 


[ow 
ACADEMY, a Bawdy-Houſe; a Recep- 
tacle for all Sorts of Villains, where the young 


Ones are initiated in the Canting-Language, 


and all manner of Cheats and Impoſtures, 
and ſorted into Tribes and Bands, according to 
their ſeveral Capacities for Miſchief. 
ADAM-TILER, the Comerade of a Pick - 
pocket, who receives ſtolen Goods or Money, 
and ſcours off with them, Tip the coal to 
Adam-Tiler ; i, e. give the Money, Watch, 
Ee. to a running Companion, that the Pick- 
pocket may have nothing found upon him, 
when he is apprehended, ; 
AFFIDAVIT-MEN, Knights of the 
Poſt 3 mercenary and abandoned Wretches, 
who uſed to frequent the Temple and other 
Inns of Court, in order to be in Readineſs to 
ſwear any thing that was propoſed to them. 


ALSATIA the Higher 3; White-Fryars, | 


ince a privileged Place, as the Mint was 
lately; but ſuppreſſed, on Account of the 
notorious Abuſes committed in it. 

e the Lorber, the Mint in South- 
wark, ; 


ALSATIANS, the inhabitants of theſe | 


two Places, ſuch. as broken Tradeſmen, ex- 
vavagant Spendthrifts. 

ALTEMAL. Vide Dutch Reckoning. 
AMBIDEXTER, one that goes ſnacks in 
Caming with both, Parties; alſo a Lawyer 
that takes Fees of Plaintiff and Defendant at 
once. | | 
To AMUSE (in a Canting Senſe) to fling 
uſt in the Eyes; alſo to invent ftrange 
Tales to. delude Shop-keepers and others, 


bom being upon their Guard, h | 


- 


AR 


AMUSEMENT, a blind, or feint, ' 

AMU'SERS, who were wont to have 
their Pockets filled with Duſt, which they 
would throw into the Eyes of People they 
had a mind to rob, and ſo run away, while 
their Comerade, who followed them, under 
the Notion of pitying the half blinded Per- 
ſon, lai& his Hand on whatever came next. 

ANGLERS, alias HOOKERS ; 
Thieves, who have a Stick with a Hook at 
the End, wherewith they pluck Things out 


of Windows, Grates, &c. Make ready your 


Angling Stick; a Word of Command uſed 
by theſe petty Villains, to get ready the 
Stick with which they perform their Pranks, 
and as a Signal of a Prey in Sight. In the 
Day-time they beg from Houſe. to Houſe, 
to ſpy, beſt where te plant their Deſigns, which 
at Night they put in Execution, EE 
ANTICKS, ſuch as dreſs themſelves up 
with Ribbons, miſmatched Colours, Fean 
thers, &e. E 
ANTIQUATED, an old Rogue, or one. 
who has forgot, or left off his Trade of 
thieving, is ſaid ſo to be. 
- ARCH-ROGUE, the Dimber-Damber 


Uprightman, or Chief of a Gang; as Arcb- 


Dell, or Arch-Doxy ſignifies the ſame Degree 
in Rank among the Female Canters and 
Eypfes. | | 

ARK, a Boat or Wherry. | 

ARK-RUFFIANS, Rogues, who in 
Conjunction with Watermen, Cc. rob and 
ſometimes murder on the Water; by picking 


a Quarrel with the Paſſenger and then plun- 


dering, ftripping and throwing him or her 
over- board, &. A Species of Badgers. 
ASSIG, an Aſſignation, Appointment: ez. 
Meeting. 7 | 
AUNT, a Bawd, or Procureſs; a Title 
of Eminence for the Senior - Delli, who ferve 
for Inſtructreſſes, Mid wives, Sc. to the 
Morts. | 
' AUTEM, a Church; alſo married. 
AUTUM-BAWLER, a Preacher, or 
Parſon; of any Sect. 
AUTEM-CACKLERS 2 Diſſenters of 
AUTEM-PRICKEKARS, any Denomi- 


- 
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ole, a Meeting-Houſe for Diſenters, — | 


which Robbers' make in their Enterprises. 
_ ſelf eſcaped with the Prize, whence it is 


_ who at their Merry- Meetings, excuſes him- 
.  delf from, Singing, on pretence of a Cold. 


| He has been burned in the Hand, c. and is 


Children and Women who are unable to travel 
_ faſt in Gangs of Gypſies and Strollers. 


Contrivance to amuſe or deceive. 


_  BANTLING, a Chile. 


ets; alſo Church-wardens, Overſeers of the 


B A 
AUTEM-CACKLETUB, a Conventi- 


AUTEM-DIPPERS, Anabaptiſts. 
AUTEM-DIVERS, Church-Pick-Poc- 


Poor, | 

. AUTEM-GOGGLERS, pretended French 
Prophets. *. | 2 

© AAUTEM-MORT, a matry'd Woman; 
alſo one who travels up and down the Coun» 
try, with one Child in her Arms, another 
- her Back, and often leading a third in ber 
AUTEM-QUAVERS, uakers, 
AUTEM-QUA-VERTUB, a Ryaker's 
Mecting-Houſe, | | 


JDACKED, dead, as He wiſhes the Senior 
| backed, i. e. He longs to have his Father 
upon fix Mens Shoulders, His Back's up, a 


taunting Expreſſion, y 
- BACON, the Prize, of whatever kind, 


j 


He has Javed bit Bacon; i, e. He has him- 


commonly uſed for any narrow Eſcape, The 
Cove bas à bien Sguazol to maund Bacon i. e. 
He has a good Voice to beg Bacon; uſed; to jeer 
a bad Voice, of an indifferent — The 
Bacon-Seveard rakes in his Throttle ; i. e. the 
Sweard of the Bacon ſticks in his Throat; 
ved to a perſon who has Hoarſeneſs, or one, 


- BADGE, is. vledina a Canting Senſe, for 
Burning in the Hand or Cheek (as is uſed: to 
be) as He bas gut bis Badge and piked away; 


juſt ſet at Liberty. 
BADG E-COVES, Pariſh-Penſioners. : 
- BADGERS, a Crew of deſparate Villains, 
who rob and kill near Rivers, and then throw 
che dead Bodies therein. | © - 
BAGGAGE, as the beavy Baggage, the 


BALSOM, Money: The Cope bas. ſecured 
the Balſom, i, e. He has ſeized the Money. 
A BAM, 'a Sham or Cheat: a knaviſh 


BANBURY Rory, of a Cock and a Bull, 
an idle Relation, in order to pick Acquain- 
tance on the Road, till a convenient Place 
or Opportunity offer to rob or plunder. 

BANDITTI, Highwaymen, Horſe or 
Foot, now uſed for Rogues of any kind, but 
ſtrictly Italian Rapparces, 

| NDOG, a Bailiff or his Follower ; a 
rjeant or his Yeoman, | | 


k 


BARKER, a Saleſman's Servant that 


| 
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BARNACLE, 4a. Job, or a 
eaſily got; ſo called 2 i — 
ww s, for buying and ſelling Horſes, 
ARNACLES, the Irons worn in Go 
by Felons, A Pair of Spectacles is alfo called 
arnacles z as 7 ſawo the Cuffin Quite with bit 
| Noſe Barnacltd, | making out the Cove's Di 
atches, ive. I ſaw the Juſtice of Peace with 
is Spectaeles on making out his Mittimu:, 
| BAR-WIG, ie e bob and a long 
one, 1 
To BASTE, to beat, : k 
BASTONADING, a Codgelling, 
BATTEN, to fatteny to keep up a Foy], 


| Tc, till it is fit for eating, 


BATTENER, an Ox; The Gove bas b:jpe4 
the Battener z i. e. He bas killed the 0z, in 
revenge on ſome Farmer, who, perhaps, had 
got him ſent to the Houſe of Correction. 

BATTERED BULLY, an old well cud. 
gelled and bruifed huffing Fellows : 

BAUBEE, an Half-penny ; as The Cove 
tipt the Maund but a firgle Baubee, let"; uſe 
bim for- it, i, e. The Gentleman has given 
the Beggar but a ſingle Half. penny; lets 
plander him for his Niggardlineſs, 

B AUBELS, or BAWBLES, Jewels, or 
Tweezers, Snuff-boxes, any Sort of Gold or 
Silver Triakets, 833 

BAWD, 2 Female Procureſs, 

BAWDY-BASKETS ; a Sort of dimi- 
nutive Pedlars, who ſell Obſcene Books, 
Pins, Tape, &c. but live more by pilfering 
and ſtealing,  _ 

' BAWDY - HOUSE - BOTTLE, a very 
ſmall one. > 

BEAR-GARDEN-DISCOURSE, com- 
mon, filthy, naſty talk. 

BEARD-SPLITTER, a Whore- maſter. 

BEAU-TRAPS ; an Order of Villains, | 
Genteel-dreſſed Sharpers, who lie in wait to 
inſnore and draw in young Heirs, raw Coun | 
try Squires and ignorant Fops, 

BECK, or HARMANBECE,, a Beadle. 

BEEF, to alarm, as They baue cryed Beef 
upon us; they have diſcovered, us, and are in 
Purſuit of us. 5 

BELCH, any Sort of Malt · liquor ſo called, 

BELLT-CHEAT, an Apron. 

A BEN, - fooliſh Fellow, a Simpleton, 

BENISH, fooliſh, ſimple. _ 

BENAR, better. OM 

+ BENE or BIEN, good, Pike. on the Bene, 
i. e. Run away as faſt as you can. 

BENE-BOWSE, ftrong Liquor. 

o BENE-COVE, 4 good Fellow, a merr} 


panion. 

BENE. DARK MANS, good Night. 

e er well, Be- 
neſbipiy Worſhipful x. a 
AE EAKERS. Counterfeiters of Bills, 
Bonds, Notes, Receipts, Sc. 

BENEFEAKERS OF GYBES, Counter- 
feiters of Paſſes, 


wa ks before che Shop, to invite Cuſtomers, 


4 


BESS, Bring Beſs and ohn f ire, fen 


1, 


rget 
not 


po. the Dark Lanthorn, 


* 30 iT | 
the Inſtrument to break © open the Door, 


3 as ſecure the Ber, ſbeuts the Prize. 
"Yor BESS, « ſmall Engine to force 
rs-of Houſes ; Mill the-Gig with 
your ”—m 3 1, e., Break "nm the Door 
your Inifrument. 

BEVER, an Afternioon's Ludthion, ' 
BEVERAGE, Garnith-money- #4 

- BIDDY, # Chicken, © 
 BILK; 10 cheat or deceive; Bill he Rat- \ 
tling Com Sharp the Coachman of his Hire. 
"BILL or 0 a Sword. Bite the 
Bill from tht Cuil l. e. Whip the Swoid from 


þ $23 $7 


S 
"BILL J San, a Bandore, or Widow's | 
cars 


To: BIN O, to S 


BING- AWAST, Get you e W; [ 


hafte away z He bing d a 'in a Dartmans, 

i, e. e Stole away in the Night- time. Bing 

we te Runtwils f d, e, Go we to London. 
BIN GO, "Geneva, or Brandy. 


BIN GG. BOY, 2 great Sede . 


BINGO CLUB; a Club of Geneva 
Drinkers. 
' BINGO-MORT; 4 ſhe Brandy Daker. 


BIRDS OF A r Rotzues of 
the ſame Gang. 4 

BIRD. WIT TED, hare-brained Jet ſolid 
or ſtayed, * d 

BIT, robbed, cheated or out- witted. 
Alſo drank; at He bas bir Bis — He 
is ver Drunk. Zit the' Blow, formed 
the Theft, played the Cheat, Ta lebe bit a 


great | His; Vou have robbed” ſomebody « of 
or to a conſiderable Value. 

BITE, à Rogue," SHarper'or Oheat ; alſo 
a Woman's Privities, as tbe Cuil apt the 
Morts Bite; i. e, The Fellow enjoyed the 
Woman brikiy: Bite the Biter; rob the 
Rogue, ſharp the Sharper, or 
Cheater.“ Bree the Cully, put the Cheat on 
a- filly Fehr. Bite the Roger, fical the 


. 0 
y * £ 4 


Port manteau. Bite the Wiper, ſteal the 
Handkerchief He will not bite or ſwallow. 
the Bait; He won't be drawn in. To Bite on 


the Bit; To be pinched or reduced to hard 


Meat; 4 ſcanty or ſorry Sort of Living. 
BLACK and'WHI E, under one's Hand, 
or in Writing! 


BLAB, one or 15 not to be confided in 
upon an Enterprize-or Iatrigue. 

BLACK-BOX, a Lawyer. 8 

BLACK- COAT, a Parſon. 

BLAdk. GUARD, dirty, naſty, ittered 
roguiſh Boys, that formerly were wont to at- 
tend at the aue to wipe Shoes, and 
can Boots. 

Fee a | Leather-Jug to ak 
in, 

BLACK. INDIES, Newt from'whence 
tle Coals ate brug ht. 1 

BLACKMUNS, Hoods and' dees of 
Ala mode and Luſtringe. 


9 


with" : 


F 


| 


or cheat the}. 


7 
/ BUANK\ 46wn looked, ſheepilh, guil 
| BLEACH, as 75. Mort lay laft 
One 5 fl the Wench books yery fair 16 


LEATERS, 
Jack in a Box. 
BLEATING-CHEAT, a $ 
"BLEED, as, 
eaſily. 

BLEEDING - CULLY, an ay Fellow, 
that is proſuſe with bis Money, or perſoaded 
to ſupport all the Extravagancies of his Com- 
panion or Miſtreſs, at his own Expence. 

BLEW- JOHN, Wa, or Aſter- wort. 


A BLIND ALE-HOUSE, one fit o con- 
ceal a purſued" or hunted Villain. 
BLIND CHEEKS, the Rreech, 


terfeit Blindneſs, froll about with Harps, 
Fiddies, Bagpipes, &c. led by a Dog or Boy. 
BLOCK HOUSES, Priſons, Houſes 'of 
Correction, &c. 


tended Wife, or Miſtreſs, whom be 
_ = fur >rts Bim; alſo a Whore. 
the Steig, and jark it, i. e. To. 

Raga . „or be bound for any Body. 

BLOW, as He bas bit bis blow, be has 
ſtolen the Goods Se. | 

BLOWER, a Miftreſs ; alſo a Whore, 

To BLOW” F the Groundfols, i. e. To lie 
with > Woman on the Floor or Stairs. 

To BLOW "off th: boeſe Cern; To lie now. 
and then with a Woman. 

BLUBBER, the Mouth; Pre apt 
Cull's Blubber, Pve ſtopt the Fellow 4 


meant either by gagging or murdering vim, *E 
' BLUBBERING, much Crying. 


beef. 


- BLUNDERBUS, an awkward Fellow. 
; BLUSTRING Fellow, . rude ratling 
Hector. 


Priſon, or any Workhouſe, or Houſe of Cor- 


e. 

"BOARDING Scholars, Bridewell- Birds. 
1 BOB, e Shop-lifts Comerade, Afſiitaat or 
Receive © | Beb alſo fignifies Safety. 
| 3 BOB, i. e. All is Safe. 

BOBBED, cheated, tricked, baulked. 


BOB TAIL, a behe Woman, alſo an. 


Eunuch or impotent Fellow. 

' BOG-LANDERS, Ii Men. 

' BOB-TROTTERS, | Scorch'or Noth 
Country Moſs- , or Highwaymen. 

; 'BOLTER of Ai Fryers, one that peeps. 
out, but dares not venture abroad. 

' BOLTSPRIT, oa noſe, He bas broke bis | 
 Balrſrit 3 He has loſt his Nofe By the Pox. 
To BONE, - to apprehend, fiexe; take or 


BLACK-$SPY, the Devil, Be | 


I 


ty, 
Night & |. 


To bleed freely, i. :, To . 
55 with their Morey 7. 4 pre 


A BLIND, Feint, a Pretence, a Shift, 


BLINÞD. HARPERS, Canters, who coun- 


BLOSS; v Shop- lter; alſo a Bolly's pre- 


5 


Jo look BLUFF 3 To look big ce like Bull- 
-  BLUFPER, n Inn- Keeper or Victualler. 


BOARDHNG-Scbeol, Bridewell or Net- 
rection, for 'Vagrants, Beggars and Villains, 


arreſt, 1'!t bone ye; I'll cauſs you to de 
4P arreſted, . 


* 


they that are Cheated 1 f 


32 


= 5 


224 


„ 


9 A 0 Id a I} 
* 


* 


2 hended for the Robbery. 
boned 
taken up and carried to Nezogate. 


| fagged and bru bed; I have taken away my 


| lewd Woman. 1 


BROTHER of the Blade, a Swordſmsn or 


Harper. 


| Drives alſo one wha 
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arreſted. We ſpall be boned, we (hal) be ap - 
The Cove 1s 
and gone to the Mbit; the Rogue is 
The Cuil 
bas boned. the Fen (for Fence) or Bloſs that bit 
the Blox, the Man has taken the chal * 
robbed his Houſe or Shop, icked 
Pocket. If be be boned be 2 
Tumbler : If he be taken he'll be 2 at 
the Cart 745 I have boned ber Dudds, 


Mitre s cloaths, beat her, and am trooped 
' Boning the Fence: ; ; finding the Goods 
wha concealed and ſeizing | them. He made 
10 Bones of it. 
 BONNY-CLAPPER, our Butter 1 1 80 


BOOTH, a Hovſe, as Heqvethe Bh; 


Rob the Houſe. 
2 Play BOOTY, to phy ane 
to oſe. | 9 
BOOZE, Lide BOWSE. 
\ BORAG, a Shilling; 2 Pots Sir. 


"BOTTLE-HEAD vold af, Wr. 5 
BOUGHS; $5 a6 Et in h in the Baunb'z ald 
of one Go the Rant, * in a great Ferment. 
CE „ a8 u meer Das a LOGO [| 


8 8. nal 

BOUNCER, a Bully. 

bn e Cbeat, a 8 | 

BOWMAN; as a Bownan- 511 an 
eminent Thief or Villain ; a'dextrous Sent, | f 
or Houſe breaker. 

BOWS Drink, or to wink fre . 
brwſe and Rumbowſe. __ 

BOWSV, Drunk. ; z 145 

BOWSING KEN ; an Alelh ſe, 1 

BRACKET. FACE, vgly, Nee W- 
favoured. | | 

BRAT, 7 little Child. 35 

BRAVA DO, a vapouring, or Wang 
BRAVO, a.mercenary. deen 7 yt 
will kill any Body. 

BRIM,, or, _Brimflone, | 2 very impudent, 


Soldier. 

BROTHER of the Gufſity a Pimp. Pro- 
curer ; ; alſo a Whore-maſter. 

BROT HER-STARLINS, that lies with 
the ſame Woman or builds in the ſame Neſt. | 

BROTHER of rhe String, a. Fidler, or| 


To BRUSH, to flee, or run away. - The 
Cully ts bruſhed or rubbed, 'The Fellow: is 
marched off or broke. Bought a bruſh, un] 
away. 

-BRUSHER, a very full Glaſs of Liquor. 

BUB, Drink.  Rux:6ub, very good Tipple. 

BUBBER „ a drinking Bowl, alſo a great 


ſteals plate m pu- 
lick Houſes. 
BUVUBE, the Pox. The Mart ripe the Bube 


* 

% BUBBLE, to cheat or . 
3.440 an eaſy bit Fellow, one that is rs 
be impoſed on, 2 or cheated. 3% 

BUCK, as a % B y 
BUCK-FITCHES, old 2 
Fellow. 
of BUCK's-FACE, a Cuckold. . 
8 one that Nips . 

the Dark, and taking what comes next to 
Hand, marches off with it, If he meets 
with any Body, he aſles, if ſuch a Gentleman 
or Woman be within, and ig told, they know 
no ſuch Perſon, he begs, Pardon, and. fays, 
he was, miſtaken in the Honſe, immediately 
marches off, and will not ftay for a oy 


To budge, © alſo 5 to ſtir or move 


| - How 475 * my BUFF, 2 familiar Saluta- 
tion among the, Canting Tribe- 
To fand BUFF, is n Phraſe uſed. 8 
obſtinate hardened Rogue, who in a Robbery. 
will not be daunted at Reſiſtanee or Oppoſi- 
ion, or leave his Comtogves in N or 
f hardened Rogue who will confeſs Natbing, 
BUFFER, a Rogue that kills good found 
{| les, only for their ſkins, by running a. 
ng wire into them. and ſametimes knock - 
* on the Head. 

6 UFF. KNAPPER, a Dogeſtealer,. that; 
rades in all Sorts of . ng them at a 
| oma po! and bimſel Partner ſtealing 

hem the firſt Opportunity. 


| BUFFER'*-NAB, a Dog's Head, uſed n. 


a counterfeit Seal to a falſe Paſs, - 


{| _BUGGING, taking Money by-Bajliffs and 


Serjeants of the Defendant not ta areſt ba, 
| BUGHER, a Dog.. 

| BULCHIN,.a-chubbiogly vor er Lad. 
r as & Towp, Bully, a Wbore- 


| (8. 101 u. BULL» Boo, to look big and. 


oy 


BULK, an Aſiſtant "4 ' File. or- Pick 
poke .who joſtles a Perſon vp..againtt the, 
Wall, le the other picks his Pocket. 

— <a 

8 p- ingo 

4 As-, a Crown or Fire ſling | 

iece. 

| BULLY, a ſuppoſed Huſband to 2 Boed, 

or Whore ; alſo a buffing Fellow, a prete 

ed Bravo, 3 a Coward at the Bottom. 

* BULLY-FOP,.. a maggot-pated, buffings: t 

ſilly, rattling Fellow. | 

- BULLY-HUFF 9, A poor dow Rage, that 

| havats Baydy- Houſes, and pretending to get 

Mopey out of entire and 5 "ih 
ſwearing. Whore is bis 4 

| as + ,Y-COCK, a 3 or Bravo __ 

ſets. on People to quarrel, pretending to be.a 

Second to them; and then making Aduun- : 

tage of both. 

BULLY- RUFFINS, Highway: mens” or 
root Pads, a with Aron — 2 


"io 5 Cully; the One 181 ee bas, © 


% 
* . 22 
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to cut Pufſes. 


Alcoats. 


un Alehoife, without gee their Qu: 
0 — 


n and culled or trick. 


1 - 
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BUNG-KIPPERS, Cur-puyſes, who with|| 
n double- -tongu d, whining Perſon; 
n wearing of Portes 


aner ſha 


is out öf Faſhion, they are called Files or 
Piet. Poctet w. 
BUNTING- TIME, Neben the Graſs is 
High enough to hide 
Maids. 
BUNTLINGS, Petticoats, Gate das Hh 
main Buntings, throw up the dende Pet - 


BURNT; por's or els 5 
To BURN rhe Ken, w_ Strollers ry leave 


BURR, a 15 er | 

"BUTTER, to ouble ot treble the Bet or 
Wager, in order to recover all Loſes. | 

To BUTTER, fignifies- alſo, to cheat or 
defraud in a fmbeth of pla ofble Manner; 
a3, be not be biittted 5 * * aware of your 
Deſign, he's upon his Guard, Sc. 

BUTTER- BOXES; Defchmen. 


BUTTERED-BUN; lying wick a Wo- 
another 


man that has dernen lain with by 
Man. 
BUT TO CR, a whore. kl : . 

BUTTOCK Ber, a Baud. alſo a 
Match-maker. . 

A BUT TOCK aid File, doch Whore aid 
Pick-Pocket. 

BUTTOCK and Tun, or a downright 
Buttoek and Rm File, a common Whore, | 
but no Pick-Pocket. 

BUZZ ARD, a fooliſh, ſoft Fallow, drawn 


* 


the Rogue tells all. 

CACKLIN G-C HEATS, Chickens, 
Cocks or Hens. 2 

CACKLING- FARTS, Eggs. 
CALLE, Cloak or Gown. 


CAMBRIDGE- FORTUNE, a Woman | 


without any Subſtance: 

CAMESA, à Shirt or Shift. 

CAMPAIGNCOAT, in « Canting Senſe, f 
the ragged, tatter d, h'd Coat, worn by 

Beygers and Gypſies, in in order to move 
Compaſſion; ; 

CANARY-BIRD, a little arch or knaviſh 
By; » Rogue or Whore taken and clapp'd 
ino the Cage or Round Houſe. 

CANE «pen ABEL, a good Stick or 


hide the young Men and, 


— PDD 


Pond with a Cat. 


engaged amongſt 


i | . * A 
*plarider ——— frequently mor- Cudgel,. ' well-foaredly aid” on 'a Man' 7 
der with Neceffity. / Shoulders. 
| BULLY -TRAP, a Trapan, a 1 or SAN K, 8 The car c the 
Cheat. | Rogues domb; a Term uſed by /Canters, 
; BUM, A Baſlifor Serjeant. | when one of their Fraternity, being _— 
BUNDLE. TAIL, a ſhort, fats of ſquat _ upon Examination, Hulle no- 
Taft, ; thing EE AT 

BUNG, a. Purſe, pocket or Fob, CANYNIKIN, che Plague. 


A CANT, an Hypocrite, a 1 00 


CANTING;' the myſterious Lar 

ogues, Gypſies, Beggars, Thieves, . 
CA G CREW, Beggars, Se 

To CAP, to ſwear, I will Cap dun- 
right; I will fer home. | 

CAPTAIN-HACKUM, * fighting bluſ« 
tering Bully. + 

CAPPAIN-QUEERNABS, a Fellow in 
poor Cloaths, or ſhabby. 

CAPTAIN-SHARP, a great Cheat; 
alſo a huffing, yet ſneaking, cowardly Bully. 

CAPTAIN-TOM, a Leader of the Mod; 
Fas the Mob itſelf, © 

CARAVAN, a good round Sum of Mo- 
ney about a Man; alſo Mt a mens 
of it. 

CARRIFRS, a Set of Rogues, who are 
employ'd to look out, and watch upon the 
Roads, at Inns, Cc. in order to carry Infor- 
ma tion to their reſpective Gangs, of a'Booty' 
in Proſpect. | 

CARTED-WHORE, whipped publickly, 
and packed out of Town.” -+ .- 

CASE, a Houſe, Shop, or Warehouſe; 
alſo a Bawdy-Houſe, As toute the Caſe, view, 
| mark, or eye the Houſe or. Shop. *Tis all 
Bob; 'now let us dub the Gigg of the Caſe; 
now the Coift is clear, let us fall on, and 
nn open the Door of the Houſe, e 

A CASE ROW, A Whore that plies in 
a Baw - Houſe, ; 
Cal, or Caſſan, Cheeſe; 
CASTER, a Coax. 
CAT, 3 common Whore or \Profitote, 
Who ſpall bang the Bell about the Cat's Neck? 


Who ſhall begin the Attack firſt : 7 5 of a 


deſperate Undertaking. 


' CATCH-FART, a root. boy. 
NackLE, to ſcorers Ths Call caekles, | 
Time for Robbery 5 when many Peo Os 
out upon the Road, by Means of any 


CATCHING-HARVEST, a . 


7 air, Horſe-race, 


CATCH'POLL,'a Scrjcant; of 0 


that atreſts People. 


CATHARPIN-FASHION,” when peo- 
ple in Company drink crofs, and not round 


about from the Right to the Left, or accord - 


ing to the Sun's Motion. 

CATTiNG, drawing ©. Fellow 'thro'' „ 
Alfo Whoring. | 
CATMATCH, when a Rook or Cully is 
bad Bowlers. | 
CAVAULTING-SCHOOL, 2 Bawdy= 


— 


5 4 2 caupor- 
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' CAUPGE-PAW'D, Left handed. 


26, They have pawon'd the Charatter upon 


Him, 1. e. They have burnt the enn the 
Hand. 


CHATES, the Gallows. 


CHATTS, Lice. To ſqueeze the Chat 7 


fo crack or kill thoſe Vermin. 
CHICKEN, a feeble. little Creature, or 
mean Spirit. 
CHINK, Money, 
chinks-in the Pocket. 
A CHIP, a Child. As, a Chip of the old 
Block; a Son that is his Father's Likeneſs, 


' CHIRPING- MERRY, very pleaſant o- 
' Yer a Glaſs of good Liquor. 
| CHIT, a Dandyprat, vr Purgen, a lathe: por 
— trifing-Fellow; 


CHITTIFACE, alittle puny Child. S 
. CHIVE, a'Knif, File or SWW. 
To: CHIVE -þrs Darbies, to ſaw. aſunder 
his Irons or Fetters. 
Alſo a 


To CHOP, to change or barter. 


or Booty, as, 4 Cbop by Chance, A rare | 


ob, 
ts when twas not expected. 


to ubber over in Poſt-haſte, as, tbe Autem- 
Ba coler, vill ſoon quit the Hums, for he chops 
wp the Whiners; i. e The Parſon will ſoon 
ave diſpatch'd the > for he 
uddles over the Prayers. K 
To CHOUSE, to cheat or trick. 
CHUB, He is a young Chub, or a meer 
Chub, very ignorant or unexperienc'd in 
Gaming, not at all acquainted with Sharping. 
4 good Chub, ſaid by the Butchers, when 
they have bit a filly raw Cuſtomer. | 
CHUCK-FARTHING, a Pariſh Clerk, 
CLACK, a Woman's Tongue. 


.CL AN, a Family, Tribe, Faction, or 
Party, in Scctland chiefly, but now nay where 


elſe. | 
CLANK, a Silver-tankard. PER 
CLANKER, a ſwinging Lye. 


CLANK NAPPER, a Silver-tankard | 


Stealer. See Rumbubber. | 
„„ a Beggar born and 
ed 

CLAW'D OFF, laſtily laid. Alto 
ſwingingly pox'd or clap'd. ' 

CLEAR, very 
let's Bite . The Fellow is. very foot, 
let's ſharp him. 

_ CLEAVE ; as, One that _ cleave ; pled | 
of a wantog Woman. Jide Cloven. 

CLENCH, a Pun or Quibble, 


To CLENCH, to nick a Buſineſs by timing 


it; as, The Cull bas clench'd the Fob at a 
Pinch, The Regue has pick” d the Time, 


before any Paſſengers came by, who might: 


Fave 4 the plunder'd 8 58 


ſo called becauſe it 


Drunk. The Call is thes, 1 


#4. 
CAW-HANDED, awkward, not. dex- 
trovs, ready or nimble. fs 
CHAF?D,.well beaten or bang ' d. 
CHAPT, dry or thirſty. - | 
- ,, CHARACTERED, burnt in the Hand 8 


ah 


1 


' To CHOP, is alſo uſed to make diſpatch, | 
| -lurk in by and dark Places, to ſnatch em 


pe "al 1 
: a. 


Ari 8 Sores 8 Pain, raiſed 67 
Beggars Bodies, by their own Artifice and 


_ Cunning (to move Charity) by bruifing 2 
foot, Spearwort, and Salt together, and ela 
ö ping them on- the Place, which frets 


kin; then with'a Linnen Rag, which Ricks 
cloſe to it, they tear off the Skin, and firew 
on it a little Powder d Arſenick, which makes 


it look angrily or ill-favouredly, as if it were 


a'real Sore, _ 
CLERK'D, ſoothed, funn' d, impoſed on; 


be Cull euill not be clerk d, 1, e. He will not 


be caught or taken by fair Words. 

To CLICK, to Snatch. I bave clickt the 
Nab from the Cull; I whipt the Hat from 
the Man's Head, Click the rum Topping. 
Snatch that Woman's fine Commode, or 
Head-Dreſs. , | 

CLICKER (among the Canters) He whom 


they intruſt to divide their Spoils, and pro- 


tion to every one his Share. 
CLICKE T, Copulation of owe, and 
thence uſed in a Canting Senſe, for that of 
Men and Women ; as Tie be Cull and the More 
are at Clicket in the Dyke. 

. CLICKETING, the Ag of Fruition. 

CLINKER, a crafty Fellow.. 

\ CLINKERS, the Irons Felons wore in 
Gaols, | 
CLOAK - TWITCHERS, Villains who 
off the Warer's Shoulders. 

CLOD HOPPER, a Plougbman. 
| CLOUD, Tobacco. Vill you raiſe a 
Cloud ? Will you ſmoak a Pipe ? © 

CLOVEN, Cleave or Cleft, uſed vf a young 
Woman who paſſes for a Maid, and is not 
one. 

CLOUT, a Handkerchief. 


To CLOY, to Steal. Cloy the Glut; _ 


the Money. 
CLO VERS, Thieves, Robbers, Rogues. 
CLOYING, Stealing, Thigving, Robbing. 
* CLOWES, Rogues. 

To CLUCK, a Wench's Propenſion to 
Male - Con verſation, by her Romping and Play- 
fulneſs ; when they fay, The Mort Clucks. 

CLUMP, a Heap or Lump. 

CLUMPISH, Lumpiſh. | 

CLUNCH, a clumſy Clown. an awkward 
or unhandy Fellow. 

CLY, Money. To cly the Ferk,, to be 
Whipt. Let's ftrike bis th ; ; Let's get his 


a Cly, Pick'd a Pocket. 

OACH - WHEEL, a9, W | Fore-Coacb- 
Wheel, Half a Crown. A Hind- Coach: 1 
a Grown or Five · ſhilling Piece. 

COB, an Jr; Dollar. ' 
COBBLE- COLTER, a Turkey. Arun 
Cobble-colter, a fat, large Cock - Turkey. 
COCK-BAWD,. a Man who follows that 
baſe Se of procuring; 2 Fwd: - 
| COCKI wa, Wangen, urpih, e 


4 $1 ty 5 . 5 
22 * wr” 4 Py * vo * N 


3 from him. Alſo a Pocket, as, Filed | 


cock - 


j 


Sn Eee 14 
cock: PIMP, 12. ns: Huſband to a A col. cook, an Undertaker of Fu- 


nerals. 
ret ROBBIN, a ſoft. eaſy Fellow. | | | | COOK-RUFFIN, the Devil of a Tok 

cock SURE, very ſure. or a very bad one. 

: COD, a good Sum of Money; Allo a Fool, COOL. RA PE, When 4 Perſon ties, he 
A meer Cod; a filly, thillow Fellow. A rum | is ſaid to be put into his Cool-Crape. . 
c; 4 tod round Sum of e A. : COOLER, Woman. 

loneft Cod; 4 traſty Friend, * | * | - COOL-LADY, a Wench that cls Bandy 
COD's-Head, a Fool, M1 | 5 ö {in Camps) a Sottler . 
COFE, as COVE. nich See, | COOL-NANTZ, Brandy. | 
72 COG, to cheat at Dice.  Td'cog a Die! CORK- BRAIN'D, ally, fooliſh, 
to conceal or ſecure a Die; alſo the Money, CORINTHIAN, a very impudent, ber- 
or whatever the Sqweetners drop, to draw in | den'd, brazen-fac'd Fellow, 
the Bubbles: Alfo to wheedles © |  COSTARD,' the Head. TI give ye 4 
To,COG a a to wheedle one out of Knock on the Cuſtard; I'll hit ye a Blow on 


a Dinner. the Pate. 
F 
Handkerchief, or Snuff - agree well. 


COGUE, of Brandy, a ſmall Cup or Dram. - To COUCH; to lie down, as, To Couch a 15 


COKER, a Lye. Rum Coker, a whiſkin end; To go to Bed. 
Ha at f 4 ey nnd a' Man, a Fellow, -alſo a ie. 


Lye | 
Co D-, Brandy. A couple of cold | The Cove was bit; The Rogue was out- 
Words, a Curtain-Lecture. Cold Tron, ' a | ſharped or out-witted, The Cove has bit the 


derifory Periphrafis for a Sword. 3» Cole ; The Rogue has ſtollen the Money. 
COLE, Money. That Cove's a rum Diver; MH That Fellow is 4 
COLLEGE, Newgate 3 New cage, the | clever Pick- pocket. 

Reyal- Exchange. COVEY of Whores, A well- alls Bawdy- 


COLLEGIATES, the Priſoners of the houſe. 
nc, and the Shop-keepers of the other of COUNTERFEIT - CRANK, a genteel 
thoſe Places. a | Cheat, a Sham or Impoſtor, appearing in di- 
To COLLOGUE, whoed!e. 3 vers Shapes; one who ſometimes counterfeits 
COLQUARRON, a Man's Neck ; as His | Mens hands, or forges Writings, at others . 


Colquarron is juſt about to be rwiſted. He is | per ſonates other Men; is ſometimes a Clipper 
juſt going to be turn'd off, or Coiner, at others A Dealer in Counterfeit 


COLT, an Inn-keeper that lends a Horſe | Jewels. Sometimes a trolling Mountebank : 
to a Highway-man, or to Gentlemen Beg- | To Day he is a Clergyman in Dittreſs, to 
gars; alſo a Lad newly initiated into Roguery. Morrow a reduced Gentleman. 

COLT-BOWL, laid ſhort of the Jack, CoOuRT. Card, à gay, fluttering ende. 


57 COURT - Holy - Water fair Speeches 
* COLT- BOWLER, a a raw or unexperienced - COURT - e 5 without Per- 

Perſon. | formance. - + | 
To COME, to lend. Has be come it? Has COURT-T; ricks, State-Policy, Sc. 

ke lent it you? 1 _ COWS-BABY, a Calf. 
COMING. Women, ſach as are free of their CRACK, a Whore. + 

Fleſh ; alſo breeding Women. | | To CRACK, is alſo uſed to break open; 
COMMISSION, a ſhirt. as, To crack up a Door; To break a Door” 
COM MON-Garden- Gout, or rather cer. 7 , 

Garden- Gout the Foul Diſeaſe.” +1 2%. CRACKER, the Backfide ; alſo Cruft. 
COMFORTABLE - [portance, a Wife. CRACKING, boaſting, Yapourings 
CONFECT, - counterfeit, feigned. - CRACKISH, whoriſh, | 


' CONTENT, T beat bim to bis Heart” 9 CRACKMANS, Hedges; as, The Cult 
tent; till be bad tneugb of Fighting. Alſo ] thought to have lep d, by breaking thro" the 
to murder a Perſon, who reſiſts being robb d. Crackmans but we fetch d bim back by a N pe 
1 The Cull's Content ; i. e. He is paſt complain- on the Coftard, which made bim filent 5 i. = 


ing. | The Gentleman thought to eſcape, by break - 
n CONTRE-TEM PS, a a froitleſs Attempt, ing through the Hedges; but we brought him 
„bor at an unſeaſonable Time. back by a great Blow on the Head, which 
CONVENIENT, a Miſtreſs f allo a laid him for Dead. 
Whore, CRAG, a Neck ; alfo the Stowach, or 
4 CONVENIENCY,. 2 wife; alſo a M. Wom dd, 
treſs . C RAMP. RIN Os, Bolts or Shackles. 
CONUNDRUMS;; 7 820 Maggots, and | CRAMP-WORDS, Sentence of 8 
| ſuch like. paſſed upon a Criminal by the · Judge; ä 
CONY, or Jom Crny, a filly Fellow; A He has«"yuft\ undergone the Cramp-Word; i. 25 . 
meer 17 very filly indeed. : Sentence en paſſed upon him. n 


— 


Kill the Fellow. 


A hoy their Tools ever after. 


otherwiſe called Vaders and Tranters, 


he and I go ſnacks. 


robb' d n us: A curft Cull, an ill - 


CRANK, briſk, pert. 


arp, , Money. Nin the Crap; del the | 
* Money. HPheedle for he to coat Money | 
| out of any Body y. 


"CRASH, 30. kill, - Crofs the Cally/i, . 


* 
* CRASHING-Cheats, Teeth. 
CREATURES, Men raiſed — others, 


To CREEME, to lip or ſlide any, Think 
into another's Hand. 


CREW, a Knot or Gang as, a Crew 7 


Ro es, &c, 

RIMP ; as, to play Crimp, to lay or bet 
pn one Side, and (by foul Play) to let the 
other win, having a ſhare of the Purchaſe. 

Run a CRIMP, to run a Race or Horſe- 
match foully or knaviſhly. 
He CRIMPS it, he 1 booty. A crinp- 
ing Fdlow, a ſneaking Cur. | 
CRINKUMS, the foul Diſeaſe. 
CROC KERS, Fore - ſtallers, Regraters ; 


CROKER, a Groat or Fourpence. The 
5 cipt we @ 'Croker, the Fellow gave me a 

roat. 

CRONY, a Comerade (in 2 Canting Senſe) 
Two or three Rogues, who agree to beg or 
rob in Partnerſhip, call one another Croay; 

ns, ſuch a one is my Gps RR to ſay, 


| 885 Money. * 4 
CROPPIN, the Tail, as, the oi. of 
tbe 8 the Tail of the Cart. | | 
OPPING-KEN, a Privy or Bog- 
1 > ivy; or. Neg. 
To CROSS-BITE, to draw in a Friend; 
yet ſnack with the Shaper; alſo to counter 
mine or diſappoint. 
CROWN Offices as, be is ger into the 
Crown Office, i. e. he's got drunk. | 


CRUISERS, Beggars; alſo Highway | 
Spies, who traverſe the e to give Intel- | 


lüigence of a Booty, | 
. CRUMP, one that "helps Sollicitors to 
e ah 
"CRUSTY- BEAD, one that les with 8. 
Cover over his. Face all Naſt, and uſes 
Waſhes, Faint, Oc. 


Young CUB, a. new ol webe drawn in to 
| be rook d. 8 


CUCUMBERS, Taylors. - 

CUDGELLIERS, a Mob rodely 3 
alſo Cudgel- Players. 

CUFFIN,. a Man. 

' CUFFIN-QUIRE. See wes: On * 

CULP, a Kick or 15. 105 fo. 

CULL, a Man, either honeſt, or other- 
wiſe. A. Bob-Cull, à ſweet-bumour'd: Man 
to a Wench. The Cull naps us; the Perſon 


natur'd Fellow, a Churl to a Woman. 
CULLV, a Fop, a Fool, one who. is, 
eafily drawn in and rand by en and 


N 
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 CUNNING-Shover, a fhatp Fellow, oy 
that ſharps or ſhaves (as they call it) ch, 
TD Drunk. 
C of the Creature, ſtrong 

CURLE, Clippings of Money. IH 
CURSITORS, reduced Rn. alum. 
ing to. themſelves the Wedge of the 
Quirks and Quiddities of the Laws, and are 
perpetually fomenting litigious * ls, and 
inſigniſi cant Dontentions, among the Scum | 
of the Vulgar. | 
CURTAILS, whoſe Practice is to cut off 
Pieces of Silk, Cloth, Linnen or Stuff, that 
hang out at the Shop- Windows of Mercers, 
Drepers, \&c. as alſo ſometimes the Tails of 
Womens Gowns, their Hoods, Scarves, Pin» 

ners, Sc. if richly laced. 
cu RTAIL'D, cut off, dock'd, ſhorten" d, 


cu RTAIN- Zuse, Womens Supertinent 
ſcolding at their Huſbands behind the Curtain, 

CURTEZAN, a genteel fine __ or qua- 
lity Whore. 

OUT; Drunk. Deep ent, very drunk, 
Cut in the Leg or Back, the fame. To cut, 
alſo fignifies _ ſpeak. To cut bene, to ſpeak 
—_ civi . or kindly; to cut bene (or 

s, to give good good Words, To cut 


" 


or queers ldd, to give il] Language. A Blow | 


with a Stick or Cane is alſo called a Cut, 
As, I took bim a'Cut croſs the Shoulders, 


D®:; expert, well ww 1 „ 
A ram Dab, a very dexterous Fellow at 
Thieving, Cheating, Sharping, &c. 
DACE, Two-pencez tip me a Dace, lend 
me Two-pence, or pay ſo much for me. 
DAG, a Gun. 
DAMBER, a Raſcal. See Dimber. 
DAMME-BOY, a roaring, mad, bluſter- 
ing Fellow, a Scourer of the Streets, 


| DANCERS, Stairs. : 
| DANDYPRAT, a little puny Fellow. 


- DARBY, ready Money; as; the Cul 
tipp'd us the Darby; the Fellow gave us all 
his ready Money. 

DARBIES, Irons, Shackles or Fetten. 

DARK Culiy, a marries Man, who keeps 


| a Miſtreſs, and cn to her in the Night, 


for fear of Diſcov 
DARK MANS, the Night; the Child of | 


6 4 Dariman or Darkne 25 a Bell- man. 


DaRKMANs-Budge, one that ſlides into 
a Houſe in the Duſk, to let i in more 3 | 
to rob. | 

DASH, a Tavern-Drawer. 

DABB, a Bribe, a Reward for ſecret 
Wee 3 as, the Cull was gybbed, becauſe be 
could not davwb. The Rogue! was puni 
becauſe he Reed no THY to WOE _— bis | 


TO 


„ b 8 
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0 DEAD 
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fa 
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DEAD gene Term a by Res 
when they are diſappointed in tho. alne © of 
Booty 
pra- W empty von « er. Bottles on 
aN 5 — Bie 105 
A 9 er, * 1 
Los 5 Se ce Pieces 
DEFT. Felleau, a tidy,, neat, little Man. 
DEGEN, Sword. Nim. the Degen, Whip 
the Sword from the Gentleman/s Side- 
DELLS, young buckſome Wenches, ripe 
ud prone to Venery, but Who have not loſt 
their Virginity, which the Upright- Man, pre- 
ads to, and ſeizes: then ſhe is any 


of the Fraternity. Alſo.a common Strompet. | 


U- drawer, 4 ſorry: Painter. 
DEUSEAVILE, the Country. 
DEUSEAVI LE-Stampers, Country Oar 
fers. 
DEWS-wvins, or Deux-wwins, Two · pence. 
DIDDLE; Geneva, a Liquor very much 
dank by the. loweſt neee | 
DIMBER,, pretty, | 
DIMBER -Cove, a pretty Fellow. ; 
DIMBER, Damber, a top Man or: Prince 


DEV 


wong the Canting Crew ; alſo the chief Cloath 


Rogue of the Gang, or the n 
eat. | 
DIMBER-Mart,. a Wench; 

To DING, 80 E x 
Dix C- Ben a Rogue, a Herr, a. Baly 


Sharper, 
DIN G- Deng, helter-ſkelter- 
DIPFT,. enge or in Debr,. pawe's: or 
wort 
l Dite 7 a Pſalm at the Gallows. 
DISPATCH! a Mittimus, a Juſtice 
! bros - Warrant to fend.» Rogue to Pri- 


To dive, to. pick a Pockets 
DVER, Pick: pocket. e File 
DOASH, a Cloak, 

To Dock, to lie with a Women, 


Ne Cal docks the Dell nes he | 


que lay with the Wench all Night. 
DOCTOR, a falſe Die that will run bot | 
"vor Chances. They. pus tbe Docter 
fo Tn, they. cheated. him wich / falſe} 


dow ERARS, or DR OMMERARS-| | 
Mues, pretending to bave had their Tongues 
Kot, or to be. born Dumb and Deaf, Who 


4 Houjes, IE 


| SAGLE, a wingi 5 Af 
EARNEST; Part or Share. 776. me 


1 
nan, karriere, Houſe tak | EY 
e eee 
— & ſort of Gl Clap, or venereal | 
ects 
DROMEDARY; a heavy, bungling Thief 
or Rogue, A purple Dromedary 3 a Bungles 5 


or a dull Fellow at Thie ring 7 


DROMMERARS. - See:-Domerart, e 
DROP a Cogz. to let fall (with Defign to 
V ee 


DROP in his Eye, almoſt drank.  _ " 
DRUMBEBLO;: a: dull; heavy _—_ bs 1 
| DRY-Beb, a ſmart or ſharp Repartees : 
DRY.- Boers, a fly, d e Þ Fellow. 
La DB, a pick - lock Key.. 
| DUB. the Gigger, open the Doors. Wet 
irike it upon the Dub, we will rob, that Places. 
* DUBBER, -a Picker of Locks... 
A DUCE, Two- 
DUDDS, Cloaths gr Goods; Rem Dade, 


— —-— 


| fine or ich Cloaths or Goods, 


bo DUDD- Cheats, Cloaths and Things ſtolen. 

Abra bam Cove: bas wonne (or bit) Rum 

the poor Fellow has ftolen very roll 

8. 

1e DUM-fourd, to beat ſaundiys.. . . 
We a Stealer of Cows, neue, 


"DUDDERING-; Rate; x thundering 


- 


or of the firſt Rank, one deviliſhly — 


DUP, to enter, or open a Door : Du t 
Kir, enter the Houſes » Dup.the Boozing: Ken 
and hom A Gage, 80 into the Alert houſe and 
drink a Pot. 

- DUST Money; Dorus with: a Deb, 
depoſit your Money. - ; 

DUST. ze ; drink quickiabouk... 

* DUTCH-Rec — or Alte · mali, a — 5 
48 NN e TAS 3 28 

ught in at  Spunging-bouſes, at Bawdy e 

fuck like hogs ng ape | 


*4 N * 


— —ů — — 


1 


ng Cane,” 4 


Earneſt, Give me my Snack or Dividend. f 
EASV, facile, ſupple, enge. | 

able; As make the Cull eaſy. z G. agg him that 

he may make no Noiſe; ſometimes uſed ſor 


tihcially turn their Tip of their Tongues | murdering a Perſon robbed, for fear of Dif 


their Throat, and with a ng making 


t bleed. 

508k, 3a breaking , 
ek, Door, Co as, be it cafe for Felon and 

ws . i. e. found Guilty of Felony! and 
ure ay. 

d- s, Dice that plow 4 
-DOXIES, She: beggars, an | 
Mores. _— 


Man, A Whore, or ok $13 ene 
75 naſty Slut. | 


wehen Stockin 8 * 


covery. 

EBB-Warer, when there. is bot little Mo 
ney in the Pocket. 

| EDGE; as, fail Back, Fall Edge ; i, 8 

all Adventures z uſed to expreſs a villanous 
- and daring Reſolution for Miſchief, JN 
may be the Conſequence, 

To.EDGE,. or, 8 tis vulgarly ald, to 85 
EGG one on; to ſtimulate, provoke, puſls! 
for wards, to ſharpen; or wet on for Miſchief. 
| en 4 "WO or Sharper, 


{ * * EMPTY, + 
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1 1 ne 9 | OO Ode utes. 4 
is all Empty: the Perſon or Houſe hes —— Aa 
the Riches reported, or is not-worth 2 Goods are ſecured. 4 yo tie 
ng FERME,'a Hole. 
8 Manufa#ure, Ay” Beer, 'or | FERMERDY- Beggars, all thoſe that have 
not the ſnam Sorea or Celymes,. | 
QUIPT, rich; alſo having new Closths.  FERRST; a Pawn-broker or Tradeſman 
Webs uipt, clamp in the Pocket, or very that ſeſls Goods upon Truſt at exceffive Rite; 
full of oney 3 alſo well dreſt. The Cul and then hunts them, and often th rows them 
yt me With a Brace of Meggs, The Sen into * where they periſh for his Debt, 
apap nen me with iu ere of Gui- | — . cheated. 
neas. | CH; 1 nel Or Wheedle, 7 
| ERIFFS, Rogues Juſt aun and be. E 5 "a 
girining to practiſe. -— [ro $A To lb, "0 bent Fib the Gout” 5 Quarron 
| .EVES, Hen · Roofſts. * the Rurpad, for the Lour in his Bung, 
—=- - EVES Drepper,. n that lb. e to Beat the Man in the Highway for r 
1 ob ot ſtenl “. in his Purſmmea. | 
| EWE, or, The white Ewe, a Top-momn | -FIDDLE/'a/Wiit to Atreſt. 
| FIDLERS-Pay, Thanks and Wine, 


beautiful. 
very oy e | - To FILCH, -to'Steal. 
ee 105 „ 4A FILCH; 2 Staff, with a . thro? 
5 5 F eee e eee e and a Spike at the Bottom, to pluck Cloaths 
— from a Hedge or py Thing out of a Caſe- 


ACER; a | Bomper elthonpRp.root, ment. 
FADGE, as, It won't fadge or do. FILCHERS, tlie fame with A N. 
FAC, to Beat; as, Fag the Bleſs, Bang 'GLERS, \ 

the Wench ; Fog the Fen, Drub the Whore. FILGHING:Covr, Aa Man-Thicf, 


5 
Wben ce 1 FE ILCHING-Moert, a Woman- Thief. 
TOOL > FAGGOT to bind Bang” and Foot; i, To FILE, to Rob, or Cheat. 
> Fuggot the Culh ; i. e. Bind the Men. A FILE, or Bungnipper, Pick pockets, 
FAR Roe-Buck, a Woman in the Bloom who generally go in Company with a Rogue, 
of her Beauty. e a Bulk or Buller, whoſe Bufineſs ' ti 
__ © FAMBLE-Cheats, Gold Ring r eli to joſtle the Perſon againſt the Wall, while 
2 FAMBLERS, Villains that go up and down the File picks his Pocket; and general 
5 * -ounterfeit Rings, Sc. gives it to an Adam Ihe, who ſeowers cf 
 FAMBLES, Rings; alſo the Hands. with it. 


| To FAMGRASP, to agree or make up a” FILE-Cly;" 1 Pick - pocket, 2 or 
Difference.” e e to agree: with Rogue ; the ſame 4 FILE, 
the Adverſary. FIRE- Ship, a Porkey Whore. 
FAMILY: ＋ bee. e Aer : FLAG, a Stest j The Flag of Deb 
Whores; alſo a Sect. 4 I but (among the Tars) the Fellows race i ven 
FAM MS, Hands. e „ and he is drunk. 2 
FARTING. Crackers, reren ; FLAM, à Trick or Sham "=" 
| FASTNER, a Warrant. EN | FAN DRS Fennel, of ſmall. 805 
+ FASTNESS, Boges. - ſtance ak: 
FAT, rich, as, A Fat Call; a rich ra. F LANDERS: Pieces, Pidures that look 
low. fair at a Diſtance; but coarſet near at Hand. 
-FAULKNER, a Towkler, a | Joggler, e - -FLAP DRAGON, a Clap or Pox. 
Shewer of Tricks, Ee. LAS H, a Peruke. Rum Flaſb, a lony 
-FAYTORS, or FaAroks, . kind of fi high-priz'd Wig. Queer Flaſp, a ſorry 
- Gypſies, pretending to tell People their Fate weather. beaten Wig. 


t 

or Deſtiny, or what they were born to. FLASH-Keny a Houſe where Thieves uſe | 

; FEATHER-bed-Lane, any bad Road, but and are connived at. c 0 | 
© particularly that betwixt Dunchurch and Dain- FLAW'D;*Dfrunk, © © 
try. To: Redthir bis Neſt, to itivieh himſelf | | To FLEECE, to Rob, Plunger or Strip. } 


by indire ct Mount, or at the” Expence of o- FLESH Broker, a Watch maker ; 3 alſo 


these. Bawd. bo 

FENT NO, an Attempt on one Patt of | FLIBUSTIERS; Wt Indion Pirates « . 
2 Houſe, or Road, Sc. when their chief Buckanecrs, Fre: boovters. p 

- Streſs or Attempt lies in another. 115 [  FLICKER, a Drinking Glaſs, Tbe Flick 
FEN, a Strumpet, or Baird, * common | fnept, the Glaſs is broken. , Nim ebe Flicis 1 
Proſtitute Steal the Glaſs. Rum Flicter, a large Gl: b 
To FENCE; to ora TIE bis tg, ſpend or-Rummer.”. Ver 1 a Feen © or 0 1 
aac g th 5 K 0 4 dinary Glaſs, . e ql 

FENCE, is alſo a Re ver an r 3 bs 
cel e Secure I 1 e FLICKINO q 


| of Aolen Goods, 


Tode a the the 
A IL 

© LOGGING; 2 nallvd W hi me. 
with Rods an old and nr and tu 


a young 
855 S the Crop- pin of the te Rue, 
þ thi of the \Rumvile, and 

d' by "the Fam Cove, 1 — OI 
R was dragg d at Cart's ro” 
V w_ _ London, and was ſound- 
whipt e gman. 
7 7180 8888 Cove, the Beadle; or " Whip- 
per in Bride wall, or any ſueh Place. 
FLOGGING Cull, an old Letcher, who, 
to ſtimulate himſelt to Venery, N 
ſelf to be whipt with Rods. 
 FLOGGING- Stake, a Poſt. 
1 a Weneh that's roue'd and 
FLUSH parks Pocket, full of M » The 
Cull is Fluſh in the'Fob, the Spark's eket 
is well lined with Money. EEE FG 
FLUSTER'D, Drunk. 
FLUTE; "the Reconir of Lond or of | 


Te VERS, . F 4 $44 mack 
FLYING- e Beggs ere rin 


at Funerals. © 2 ; 
or Trick.” . 3 


OY 4 


FOB, a 

FOB of iny te cheat or — 

FOG, 3 oh 50 of Fo- | 

- FOGUS;: obacco. * ip me a Gage 0- 
gus, Give me a_Pipe of Tobacco. 

FOOTMAN'S Mau d, an artificial Sore 
made with unflack d Line; Soap, 
Ruſt of old Irom, on the Back of a Beggar's 
Hand, as if hurt by the Bite or Kick of a 
Hale: | 

FOOT-Pads, or LOW Pads; a a Crew of 
Villains, Who rob on Foot, Es of them 
uſing long Poles or Staves, with an Iron Hook |} 
at the End, with which they either pull Gen 
temen from their Horſes, or knock them 
down: At other Times, they fculle under 
Hedges or behind Banks in the Road, and 
ſuddenly out from their Covert, one 
ſeizes the Bridle, 


| | of rich Heireſſes, &c. in 1 
| el po A Creature. of Fortune, one that OE 


FRENCH Gout, the Pox. _ 
a French F. 


, : 


he ON and ſo rob, and often = 


FORMAN of the wn one that engroſſes 
all the Talk to himfel 

To FORSTALL, w antedate or antici- 
te. 5 
FORK, a Pick- Lets; 
Let us picke that ck-pocket, Lo 
by thruſting the Fingers, trait, kit, open 
2nd very quick into the Pocket, an! fo cloing 
them, KY what can be held between them. 

A FORK, i alſo uſed for a — 


1 bm | | 


| erying ou 


Th ©” 
' FORLORN- Hope Hope, eng, Gameſters, : 
FORTUNE.- Hunters, emen, Purſgers | 
to obtain. them i 


7 Tellers, t of 
ho 5 he Toiges Life 
FOUNDLING « Child drope in the 
[A FO3 the Parih to keep. 
X, a cun ae 1 
FOXED, ru — 8 
| FOYST, a 18 a Rogue. | 
FRATERS, fuch as beg 15 And Pa- 
tents or Briefs for Spitals, Nr Fires, 


FREE- Booters, lawleſs ; and Plun- 
{ defers ; alſo Soldiers chi for "A Privilege 
withour Pay, Inroaders. hoſe 
HOLDER, he w Wife with 

him to the Althouſe, | me 

FREEZE, a thin, ſmall, hard Cyder, 
much uſed by Vintners and Coopers i in parting 
their Wines, to lower the Price of them, and 
to advance their Gain. A Freezing Vintner, 
a Vintner that balderdaſhes his Wine | 
4 Blew with 
Faggor flick, when the Noſe is fallen 
| by the Pox. 

FRENCHIFIED, capt or poxt. | 

- -FRIGOT" welt rigged, a. Woman well 


*Inandations, Se. 


dre and 


genteel. 

FROE, for Nee, (Ditch) a Wife, Miſ- 
treſe, or Whore, Bruſh to pour Froe (or Be) 
and wwheedle For Crap, whip to your Miftreſs, 
E. ſpeak her fair to give, or | you mw 

oney. 

FROG-Landerr, Dutchmen.. - 

FRUMMAGEMM'D, choaked, . 
"wo or hanged. 125 

FRUMP, a dry Bob, or Jeſt, _ 

FUDDLE, Dri This is rum ag 
This i is excellent Tipple. | 

Dog hn we OY nur 

Mas N, a » Or ppery 
* 

me? He pur : 1 he 
the 7 "ot * ; 


N, is alſo uſed for the Backſide; as, 
TA kick Fun; i. e. I'll kick your Breech. 
Likewiz for Game or Vion 1 as oh bad 


| rare Fun with Bim. 


FUNR, Tobacco Smoak. ; 

UR-Men, Aldermen fo 
err as A FREE Fu a lazy 

fat Wench. A fat Fuſſocks, a fat Were 


3 4. AS, n yoſty 


Wenn. 


| 8 5 
iron Pins e Months 
to hi e 


A into 
of deer 


©, to 
3 to yt 
5 

40 


1 * —_— 
rr AE PRI Gn CABO > on ef 
P 


0 * . 
Pick - pockets or Miſcreants. +, +7 


"oi among the Pri 


 =®GENTRY- Mort, a Gentlewoman, T 


 Snicbel ebe Gig, fillip the Fell . 
mcbel t if, the Fellow; on 
Fon « 10 of Gold in his ob. 


colled from Gilt, or Rey; 


GI 
GAGE, a Pot or Pipe, Tip) mne a nge, 
- give me a Pot or 


GAME, "Free RR in to be chested ; 7 
18 at a Bawdy-houſe, lewd Women. Have | 
ye any Game Mother ? Have 1 nn OY 
Alita Bawd. | 


2 * a 3 
ANs, the Lips. 
GANG, an il! Knot or "uw of Thien, 


GAOLER'S Coach, a Hurdle... 

GARNISH- - Money, what is cuſtomarily 
ners at firſt coming in. 

EE; as It wwon's Gee, Men kits or 


0 f LT, or Gin, Money. TI 15 4 5 
© GENTRY-Cove, a Gentleman. 
GENTRY-Cove Ken, n Wen or 


Gentleman's. Houſe. 


— — „ 


GIG, a Noſe; alſo a Woman's 


GEORGE, Half. Crown pie oh 
tiv 


2 — 


Noſe, A young Gig, a wanton Laſs. 
 CIGGER, a * Dub abe Gigger, that 
we may ravage the Ken, i, e. Open the Door 


with the Pick, lock, that MEI and rob 
the Houſe. 


GIGGLERS, wanton 8 


GILL, a Quartern of Brandy, . G. 
alſo a homely oman. | 


GILL-FLURT, a. proud Minka alle a 


FE AIC or light Houſewife, 


GILT, or Rum dubber, 2 Picklock, 0 
many of them are 
fo expert, that from a Church- Door, to the 
ſmalleſt Cabinet or Trunk, they will find 
means to open it. They generally pretending 
"Bufineſs of Secreſy, covet to go up Stairs with 
their N in a nog, - Houſe or Ta- 
vern, and then prying about, open any Door 
Trunk or 25 that = Thal will af- 
ford them Booty, and ſo march off. 
GIMCRACE, a ſpruce Wench. 
GINGER-Bread, Money. 
GING ERL, gently, ſoft, * 
GINGUMBOBS, Toys or Baubles... 


GINNV, an Inſtrument to lift up a 3 y 
the better to ſteal what is in 'the Window. i 


To GLAVER, to fawn and Manes, 4 
- GLAZE, » Window. . 
GLAZIER, one that 


ſteal. 


GLIB, "Er FI on) | | 


1 Cob, a wide, 13 
aner. 


in at Cafes | 
ments, or N Glaſs- Walen. to 2 


12 1 
The Cuil is Glimflaſhy, the Fellow is in a _ 
GLIM 2 a Link- boy. = | 


GLIM ER, F. 
GLIMMERER, ſuch as with ſham 
Licences, pretend to Loſſes by Fire, &c, 
GLIMSTICK, a Candle-ftick, Num 


| | Glimfticks, Silver Candleſticks. Queer Glim- 
| flicks, Braſs, Pewter or Iron Candſeſticks. 


GOADS, thoſe that wheedle in Chapmen 


| for Hotſe-coutſers, 


GOAT, .a. Letcher,. or. very hel, o 
. 

.GOATISH, le bese we; whnton, luffol. 
GOB, the Mouth ; alſo a Bit or Morſel ; 
hence Geber, no i uſe for Es Gift if 


1 . a good 
Songſter, or Singing Ev ud +1 
.. GOBBLER, a oe, 19 en . 


GOING 7 the Dub, Breaking a Houle 
with Pickloe 

GOLD- "Dr, * | Sweetners, "Cheats, 
Sharpers. 


GOLD+« Finch, be that has often a Par 


GOLD- Finders, Emptlers of Jacks or 
Houſes of Office, Ja 

GOOD Fellow, a Pot Companion or Friend 
of the Bottle. 

GOOSE, or Gooſe-cap, 4 Fool. A Tay- 
lor's. Gooſe roaſted, 4 Red - hot ſmoothing Iron, 
to cloſe the ſeams, Hor and heavy like a 
T, "aylor” s Gooſe, applied to a paſſionate Coxcomb, 

'GOREE; Money, but chiefly Gold. 

GRAFTED, made a Cuckold of. 

GRAN NAR, Corn. 

GRANNAM Gold, old hoarded Gio. 
GREEN Bax, a Lawyer. 

GREE N.- Gown, a throwing of young 
Laſſes on the Grafs, and kifling them. 

GREEN Head, a very raw Movies, or une 
experienced eliow, + 

GRIG, a Farthing 3 4 * Grip a 

Fellow.. -. 5 

GRINDERS, Teeth, | 
- GROPERS, blind Men. 

.. GROUND- "Sweat, a Grave. 

To GRUB, to eat, to to dine, Se. 
GRUB, Vidtuals, ? 

GRUB-freet News, falſe, forg's News. 

GRUMBLING of che Gand e 
ing, muttering, repiningg. | 

GRUNTER, a ſucking Pig. 

GRUNTING- Chat, a 3 

GRUNTING- Pect, Pork. . | 
. Bun A pes RY =O 0 
; LED, cheated, rooked, 
| 22 Gropers, a By-ſtander| that lends 


£5 7 4 — 


. GLIM, Aa Dark Lanthorn uſed in N Money to the Gameſters. 


Houſes ; 2 to burn in the Hand, as 7 e 
Cull was Glimmed, bell gang to the Nu 


i. e. If the Fellow Bas been -burne is che 


Hand, he'll be hanged now. 
| GLIMFENDERS, Andirons. Rum Glim- 
* ferders, ſilver Andirons. 


85 g angry or in imo. Us, a very fat, groſs Peron 


GUN, as He's in the Gun ; ; he gin Liquor: 
* A: GUN, a Lie. £; 
" GUNDIGUTS, a fat; wurly Fellow, - 
GUN-Pozuder, an old Woman. 
GUT-feundered, exceeding hungry 


GUTLING, eating much. 


GUTTER« 


„ 
«a Fm COR Jn” Ct fan 2 


— G A X 


Pretenders to Fortune · telling. To colour 


2 Form and Articles annexed to it, admini- 


Then ſtanding up in the Middle of the Fra- 


« Commands of the great Tatny Prince, 


128 
6 


| mn 2 


CUTTER5Laney the Thust. % Rify, and will bring her Dude, Margery, 


f GUTTINO av Houſe, rifling/it, cleating 
"CUTTING an opfer eating it. © | 


* CUZZLE; Drink. a « 
' GUZZLING; drinking much. 
 GYBE or] YBE, any Writing or Paſs 
ſcaled. . 5 5 vy 
GY BING; jeering or jerking. jake? 
GYPSIES. They endeavour to perſuade 
the Ignorant, that they derive their Origin 
from the Egyptians, a People heretofore very 
famous for Aflronomy, Natural Magick, the 
art of Divination, c. and therefore ate great 


their Impoſtures, they artificially diſcolour 
their Faces, and rove up nd down the Coun- 
tiy in 4 Tatterdemalion Habit, del uding the 
ignorant Vulgat, and often ftealing from them 
what. is not too hot for their Fingers, or too 
heavy to carry off, WED TEE 
It is the Cuſtom bf theſe Wretches to ſwear 
all that are admitted into their Fraternity, by 


ſtred by. the Principal Maunder or Roguifh 
Strowler, and which they generally obſerve 
inviolably-» The Manner of admitting a new 
Member, together with the ſaid Oath and 
Articles, are as follows, _ 

The Name of the Perſon is firſt demanded, 
and a Nick-name is then given him in its 
ſtead, by which he is ever after called, and in 
Time, his other Name is quite forgotren. 


ternity, and directing his Face to the Dimber- 
Damber, or Prince of the Gang, he ſwears 
in this Manner, as is dictated to him by one 
of the moſt experienced, vil 

« I Crank-Cuffin, do ſwear to be a true 
« Brother, and will,-in all Things, obey the 


« and keep his Counſel, and not divulge the 
« Secrets of my Brethren. ; 

« I will never leave nor forſake this Com- 
t pany, but obſerve and keep all the Times 
« of Appointments, either by Day or by 
« Night, in any Place whatſcever. 

« I will not teach any one to cant; nor 
« will I. diſcloſe ought of our Myſteries to 
« them, although they flog me to death. 

« I will take my Prince's Part againf all 
ce that ſhall oppoſe him, or any of us, ac- 
«« cording to the utmoſt of my Ability ; nor 
« will I ſuffer him, or any belonging to us, 
to be abuſed by any ſtrange Abrams, Ruf- 
4 fers, Hookers, Palliardi, Swadlers, Iriſh- 
% Toyls, Sworg-men, i bi- Facts, Jabl-men, 
© Bawdy- Baſters, Dommerars, Cl:ipperdogeons, 
te Patricces or Cartats, but will defend him or 
« them as much as I can againſt all other 
Le Outlyers whatever, r 

„] will not conceal ought I win out of 
« Libkins, or from the Rufimansz but will 
«« preſerve it for the Uſe of the Company. 


© Laſtly, 1 will, cleave to my Doxy Wap | 


% Praters, Goblet, Grunting-cheats, or 
© Tibs of the Buttery, or any Thing elſe I 
LL 2 come at, as Winnings for her Map. 
ee, Rang: : 
his Canters have, it ſeems a Tradition, 
that from the three firſt Articles of this Oath, 
the firſt Founders of a certain boaſtful, wor- 
ſhipful Fraternity, who pretend to derive there 
Origin from the earlieft Times, borrowed of 
them, both the Hint and Form of their Eſta- 
blihment. And that their pretended Deriva- 
tion from the firſt Adam, is a Forgery, it 
being only from the firſt Adam-Tiler, See 
' ADAM-TILER. „ 
At the Admiſſion of a new Brother, a ge- 
| neral Stock is raiſed for Booze, or Drink, to 
make themſelves merry on the Occaſion. 
As for Peckage, or Fatables, they can pro- 
cure it without Money ; for while ſome are 
ſent to break the Rufmans, or Woods and 
Buſhes, for Firing, others are detached to 
filch Geeſe, Chickens, Hens, Ducks or 
Mallards, and Pigs. Their Morts are their 
Butchers, who preſently make bloody Work 
with what living Things are brought them, 
and having made Holes in the Ground, un- 
der ſome remote Hedge in an obſcure Place, 
they make a Fire, and broil or boil their Food, 
and when tis enough, fall to work, Tooth 
and Nail, and having eaten more like Beafts 
than Men, they drink more like Swine than 
human Creatures, entertaining one -another 
all the Time with Songs in the Canting 
Diale&; * -- 3 
As they live, ſs they lie together promiſ- 
cuouſly, and know not how to claim a Pro- 
perty either in their Goods or Children, and 
this general Intereſt ties them more firmly 
together, than if all their Rags were twifted 
into Ropes to bind them indiſſolubly from 2 
Separation; which deteſtable Union is farthec 


1 conſolidated by the above Ozth. | 


They ſtroll up and down all Summer time 
in Droves, and dextrouſſy pick Pockets, 
while they are telling of Fortunes; and the 
Money, Rings, Silver-Thimbles, Ce. which 
they get, are inftantly conveyed from” one 
Hand to another, till the remoteſt Perſon of 
the Gang, who is not ſuſpected, becauſe they 
come not near the Perfon robbed, gets Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, ſo that in the ſtricteſt Search, it 
is almoſt impoſſible to recover it, while the 
Wretches with Imprecations, Oaths and 
Proteftations, diſclaim the Fhievery. That 
by which they are ſaid to get the moſt Money, 
is, when young Gentlewomen of. Fami- 
lies and Reputation have hap to be with 
Child before Marriage, a round Sum is often 
beſtowed among the Gypfies, for ſome one 
Mort, to take the Child; and as that is never 
heard of more by the true Mother and Family, 
ſo the Diſgrace is kept concealed from the 
World, and if the Child lives, it never 


| knows its Parents, + 
_— 32 5 HABER. 
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ABERDASHER at Nouns and Pro- 
II. nouns, a Schoolmaſter or Uſher. 


Sina 


HACK, and Hue, to cut in Fieses. 


HACKS or Hackney, Hirelings, 
_ HACKUM, a fighting Fellow.” 
HADDUM 8, The Shark bat ben at H. 


t He is clapt or poxed. 
HALFBORO, Six · pence. 
HALF a Hog, Six · pence. e 
HALF an Ounce. Half a Crone © 
1 7 Seat over, almoſt amn. . 
5 HAMS, Breeches. © 8 
HAMLET, a High-Conſtable.. 
HANDY - Blows, Fifty-cuffs. 
HANG ii 72 
at a Buwwfirg Ken, ſcore it up. 
__ HANK, 2e has a Hank upon him j He bas 
an A or will nee 
aſes 
HAN TEL O, a filly Fellow, a meer 
Cod's Head. 
HANS. es- telder, Jack in the Box, Child 
In the Womb. 
HARE; As he bas ſwollowed a Hare, he 
is very drunk. 
HARKING, whiſpering-c on ns Side to 
borrow Money. 
HARMAN, a Conſtable. . — 
HARMANs, the 8 0 
HARMANBECK, — + ) 
HARRIDAN, one that is half a Whore, 
balf a Bawd, alſo notorious Shrew, or noiſy 
old Woman. 
HARTFORDSHIRE Kindneſs, drinking 
to the ſame Man again. | 
HATCHET Faced, hard favoured, 
homely. 
HATCHES, as, Under 1 Hatcher, in 
Trouble or Priſon, + 5 
To HAZLE Gela, n may one with a 
Hazle Stick 44 Plant, 
HEAD Cully of the Paſs, or Paſſage- Bank, 
the Top Til 2 2 Gang, ——— 
the whole Army, who demands and receives 


Contribution from all the Paſs-Banks i in the 


Camp. 
BEARING G-Cheats, Ears. 
a ophge 
bi 


HEATHEN Pbi/oſopher, a ſorry poor tat- 


tered Fellow, whoſe Breech may be feen | Mone 
| 1 


through his Pocket; holes. 

To HEAVE, to rob. 

HEAVE a Cough, to robe a FURY 

HEAVER, the Breaſt. 

HECTOR, a nn, Graggering 
Coward, | 

To HEDGE, to ſecure a deſperate Bet, 
Wager or Debt. By Hedge or by. _— By 
Hook or by Crook. 

HEDGE- Bird, a ſcoundrel or ſorry Fellow, 

HEDGE: Creeper, a Robber of Reuge. 


11 detling, Wees tory 


ws 7 


ſpeaking of the Reckoning | 


| When they meet a Prize upon | 
have a Watch Word, among them, which is 


a Sacdty billing Dicks: | 


8 5% 5 4 


y Un. 
HEDGE-T; . 2 
Tavern or e 
| tharping Tavern, or blind pron oh Jitings 
HELL, the Place where the Taylon ly 
- up their Cabbage, or Remnanits. 


' | -HELL»born-babe, a led, On 06+ 
4 Here 


HELL. Cat, a very lewd Woman. 
HELL. D- ver, a Coachman. 


wa hanged, 

HEN epecke- Friget got, whoſe Commander and 
Wives, | 

HENPECT whoſe Wife wears 
Ry Huſband, 
any P Perſon from whom a Booty is 

country Fellow; a Booby. 

HIGH Flyers, impudent, forward, looſe, 
light Women, - alſo bold Adventures. 

—— Ji rg = Playerat Dice — drinks, 

H - $; 83 or Ruf 
fins, an Order of Villains, and the "rg 
all others. Before they commence, they fur- 
niſh themſelves, with good Horſes, Swords, 
Piſtols, Ic. and ſometimes fingly, but moſtly 
in Company, commit their execrable Rob- 
beries.” They have a Vizor-Maſk, and two 
or three Perukes of different Colours and 
Make, the better to conceal themſelves. 
the Road. they 


no ſooner pronounced, but every one falls on. 
It is uſually the Rule among them, that the 
ſtrongeſt and boldeſt ſeize firſt 3 the weaker 
generally bid fand, and fall in "afterwards as 
Occafion requires. The Inſtructions given 
them, are, to catch the Bridle” in the Left- 
Hand, and to have the Sword or Piftol in the 
Right, and, if Oppoſition be made, or they 
are likely to be overpowered, to kill as faſt av 
e can, and then, either with Booty or 

t, to make off with all Expedition; 

wad if they are purſued by Hue or Cry, to con- 
ceal themſel ves in ſome By · place, and let it 
paſs by them. 

HIGH- Shoon, or Clouted Shoon, 
Clown. 

5 HIGHTE-TITY, a Romp or rude 
Gir 


a'Country 


HOB, a plain Country Fellow or Clown. 
HOBINAL, the ſame. © 

HOBBY, as Sir Poſthumus Hobby, one that 
draw on his Breeches with a Shocing-horn ; : 


| - HELL-Hound, a profligate, lewd Fellow, 
|  HEMPEN ide, one whoſe Huſband 


Officers are abſolutely ſwayed by their 


e Tide, when ths Pocket is full of |} 


'a Fellow that is nice and whimficalin the Set 


of his Cloaths. 


Clown, 
HOCUS, diſguiſed'in Liquor 3 drunk. 
HODGE, a Country Clown, alſo A. 
* . z dee Hoteb - Fueb. 1100 


HOB. Nai, a | High-Shoon or County 


| that ] 


” 5 8 * | 7 py 2 1 . ISS F 
KR 4 " 4 
1 - 


HOO, 4 8 You Dathman  Budge, 
will 8 your at 'the negt: Boozing 
Ken ?. you. Houſe- Creeper, will you ſpend your 
Shilling at the next Ale-houſe, 

3 a cloſe fiſted, narrow ſoul'd, 


＋ Noſe be Grind-flone, keep 

HOLD s wt to 

him under, or tie him him Weck 25 Heels into 

the Bargain 
HOLIDAY - Bowler, a a very Jad Bowler, 

Blind Man's Holiday, when it is Night. 
HONEY-Moon, the firſt Month of _ 


ria 

HOOD-win#'d, blind-folded or bluffed. 

To HOOF it, or bear it on the Hof, to 
walk on Foot. 

HOOKERS. See Anglers. 

HOOKT, over-reached, ſnapt, trickt. 

HOP-Merchant, a Dancing-Maſter. 

HORN mad, ſtark Aaring mad becauſe 
tuckolded. 5 4 p 4 

k revives the COC of my ie 
of agreeable News, or a Cup % Conan, 
Wine or Cordial Water. 

I: HUCKSTER'S Hands, at a deſperate | 
Paſs, or Condition, or in a fair Way to be 
loft, 

HUED, W laſh'd or d. The 
Cove wat Hued m the Naſkin, The Rogue 
was ſeverely laſht in Bride well. 

A HUFF, a bullying Fellow. 

HULVER- bead, a filly fooliſh Fellow. 

HUM-Box, a Polpit. 

: HUM- Cap, old, mellow, and very Aropy 
er. 

HUM-Drums, or. Hums, a Society of Gen- 
tlemen, whp meet near the Charter- Heuſe, or 
at the King's Head in St. Fobn's Street, Leſs 
of Myſtery, and more of Pleaſantry than 
the Free Maſons, | 

HUMMING Liguer, double Ale, Stout, 
Pharaoh, Rap : 

HUMMER, a great L 2 5 

HUMMUMS, a re * 

, V Ale boiled with 

ra 7. 

HUMS, Perſons at Church; 23, There is 

a great N of Hums in the Autom; i. e. 
There is a great Con 


gregation. 
HUNTING, decoying, or drawing others 


into Play. 
HUSH'D, murdered, Se. 
HUSH Money, Money given to uſo up, 


or conceal a R bery or Theft, or to take off 


„ pig from appearing againſt a Crimi. 


| HUSKY-Loury a Jobe, or Ouinea- | 
- wo 


ACK, a "ke. 3 He 3 not TY me. 
a 7 ack, Not a Farthing would he give me. 
JACK-ADAMS's Pariſh, Clerkereel!. 

JaCK-KETCH, the Hangman, once of 


£ 1s ina Box, a 


* fave but now all his Succeſſcrs, - | an old or tatter'd one. 
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7 Ty a Cheat. * 
ACKMEN. See Jar 
ACK-ſprar, a Dwarf, or very little Fel- 
low, 2 Hop on my- 3 | 
JACK at a Pinch Parſon, 
ACOBITES, 8 gy 1 | 
AGUE, a Ditch. 
ANIZARIES, the Mob, ſometimes fo 
, and Bailiffs, Serjeants-Followers, Yeo- 
men, Setters, and any lewd a 
upon others. | Toe 


ARKE, a Seal. 
1 MEN, thoſe who _ coun- 
eit Licences and Paſſes, and are well paid 
by the other Beggars for their Pains. : 
ASON*'s „ 2 Citizen Cheated of his 


AYL-Birds, 1 


mend one. 
2 an Inftrument to liſt up a Grate, 
whip any Thing out of a Se 
JET, a Lawyer. | 
Autem JET, a 
JEW, any over- 5 or ths, 
ſharp Fellow. He et me like @ Few z 
He uſed me Broken el en y. 
JEWS, Brok Dr 
— fo called rethren) the 
"Jig, a a Lis Tiga = 


Rix, 2 wicking Woman. 

ILTED, abuſed by ſuch a one; alſo de- 
ceived or defeated in one ExpeRation, es- 
pecially in Amours. 


JINGLE Boxes, Leathern Jacks tipt and 
hung with Silver Bells, formerly in uſe among 


Fuddle- caps. 
JINGLERS, Horſe- Courſers frequenting 
Country Fairs. 
Op pe Brains, a — Fellow. 
LL Fortune, a Nine- 
IMPOST-Taker, one that ſtands by, and 


| lends Money to the Gameſter at a very tigh 
} Intereſt or Premium. 


INCHING-In, Encroaching upon. 

INLAYED, Fell inlayed, at 2 in | his 
| Fortune, or full of Money. 

JOBE, a Guinea, twenty 


- JOCK or Jakes cby, 19: copulate with 


Woman. 
* JOCKUE. Gage, 2 7 me 


the Fockum Gage, Give or hand me the 


| Looking Glaſs. Rum E 
—— Jochum Gage, a Silver 


3 a great Blow or Staff; allo 
hamberpot. PU tip bim @ Fordain, if 1 


f frranſnear 3 I will give him a Blow with my 


Staff, if 1 get up to him. 

Joanne, a Cloak or Coat. A 7. 
a good Cloak or Coat. A Queer on 

NN OT. ordinary Cloak or Coat; alſo 


phe Bite ens. 


Shillings, ora 
Piece. Half a Jobe, half 4 a Guinea, 


IRISH 


£5 
* 
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MSH. 2%, Rogues, e. earryiiig Pins, 
Points, Laces, and ſuch like Wares' about, 
and, under Pretence of felling them, com mit 
Theftz and Robberes. 
* TRON-Douabler, a Priſon. 
' ITCH-Land; Scotland. : 
JIouk RUM, a Licence, TEA, 
© JUMBLE-Gut-Lane, any very bad or 
rovgh Road. | F Pan | 
©" JUSTICE, FM do Fuftice, Chili; 1 will 
peach, or rather impeach, or diſeover the 
whole Gang, and ſo ſave my own Bacon. 


K 


ATE, a Pick-lock. 77 Rum Kate 

ö She is a clever Pick- lock. Se} 

_ K EEL+ Bullies, Lightermen that carry Coals 
to and from the Ships, ſo called in Deriſion. 

- KEEPING Celly, one that maintains a Miſ- 
trels, and parts with his Money very gene- 
xouſly to her. — 

KEFFAL, a Horſe, | SR 

KELTER, as, Out of Kelter, Out of 
Sorts. | 

KEN, a Houſe, A bob Ken, or a Bow- 
man- len, a god or well furniſhed Houſe ; alſo 
'a Houſe that harbours Rogues and Thieves. 
Biting the Ken, robbing the Houſe, tit a heb 
Ken, Bruſh upon the Sneak, i. e. Tis a good 
Houſe, go in and tread ſoftly. We have bit 
ebe Ken, The Houſe is robb'd, or the Buſineſs 
is done. 

KEN Miller, a Houſe- breaker, who uſvally, 
by getting iato an empty Houſe, finds Means 
to enter into the Gutters of Houſes inhabited 

and fo in at the Windows, e. 

KICK, Six-pence ; Tevo, Three, Four, &c. 
and a Kick Two, Three, Four, Cc. Shil- 
lings and Six-pence. 

"'KICK'D, gone, fled, departed 3 as, The 
Rum Cull kick'd away, i. e. The Rogue made 
His Eſcape, 

KICKS,  Breeches. Tip us your Kicks, 
we il have them as well as your Lour 5 Pull off 
your Breeches- for we muſt have them as 
well as your Monex. 

KID, a Child. 7 

KIDLAYS, an Order of Rogues, who, 
meeting a Youth with a Bundle or Parcel of 

© Goods, wheedle him by fair Words, and 
whipping Six-pence into his Hand, to ſtep on 
a ſhort and ſham Errand,. in the mean Time 
run away with the Goods. ä +1 

KIDNAPPER, one that decoys or ſpirits 

(as it is commonly called) Children away, and 
ſells them for the Plantations. 

KILKENNY, an old forry Frize Coat. 

KILL-Dewi/, Rum. ITED 

To KIMBAW, to trick; ſharp, or cheat; 
alſo to beat ſeverely, or to bully. Let's K;m- 
baw the Cul, Let's beat that Fellow, and 
2 his Money (by huffing and bullying) from 

m. 8 ants 1 | 
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EKIN, Thief: He's en, off the Nr, 1 
bim pile; ſaid of -a Brother R — © 
of the Gang knows to be a V „ tho not 
one of their own CreW/u | 
| KINCHIN, alittle Child. | - 
KINCHIN Coves, little Children whoſe 


LANs 


Parents are dead, having. been Beggars; as A 
alſo young Lads running from their Mater; 
who are firſt taught Canting, then - | "lth of 
 KINCHIN Cove, a little Man. 
old, whom the Morts (their Mothers) carry | 8 
at their Backs in Slates (Sheets) and i they | 
have no Children ef their own, they borrow I 7 
or ſteal! them ſrom others, | x 
KING of the Gypfies, the Captain, Chief, 
or Ringleader of the Gang, the Maſter of for 
Miſrule, otherwiſe called Uprightman, Vide 
Gypfies. Nl 8 . he 
KING's Head Inn, or the Cheguer Ins in | 
Newgate-ftreet, the Priſon of NVeeugate. ky 
KING's Pictures, Money. | | 
KIT, a Dancing Maſter. _ . 44 
A KNACK Shop, a Toy-ſhop, freigh 
with pretty Devices to pick Pockets, foo 
KNAVE in Grain, one of the Firſt Rate. foes 
KNIGHT of che Blade, a Hector or Bully, 
KNIGHT gf the Poſt, a mercenary com- c 
mon Swearer, a Proſtitute to every Cauſe, ] 
an Iriſh Evidence, ' 1 
KNIGHT of the Rgad, the chief High- I 
wayman, beſt mounted and armed, the ſtouteſt bo 
Fellow among them. | [ 
NOB, the Head or Skull. | [ 
KNOCK. Down, very ſtrong Ale or Beer, L 
To KNOCK of, to give over Thieving, 1 
KNOT, a Crew or Gang of Villains, L 
7 L 
L. - 
AC'D Mutton, a Woman. : 
LACING, beating, drubbing; TI wy 
41 your Coat, Sirrab ! I will beat you ſound- Dow 
” LADY, a very crooked, deformed and ill - : 
ſhapen Woman. 4 #2 clap? 
LADY-& ＋ ds, light, or lewd Women. L. 
LAG, Water; alſo laſt. 1 | L( 
LAG a-dudds, a Buck of Clothes; , ne 
We'll cloy the Lag of Dudds : Come, let us L. 
ſteal that Buck of Clothes. : | fooler 
70 LAMBASTE, to beat ſoundly. 75 
LAMB: Pye, beating or drubbing. Thie: 
LAMB-Skin- Men, the Judges of the {e- tal. 
veral Courts. , „„ Lc 
LAND. Lopers, or Land-lubbers, Vagabonds lag) 
| that beg and ſteal about the Country. LC 
| LAND Fyrates, Highwaymen or any other I 
Re CRP I 
LAND, as, Hex Lies the Land? Hof |: 
ſtands the Reckoning? I ho has any Land in 10 
Appleby ? A Queſtion aſk'd the Man, t LC 
whoſe Door the Glaſs ſands long. - LO 


fk of the Lay, To ve tir'd in wa 


LANSPRESADO, 4 that eomes into 
company with but To. pence in his * 

LANTERN-jow , very Jean, thin 
faced' Fellow, 

4 Dirk 'LANTHORN; the Servant 6r 

Agent that receives the Bribe (at Court.) 

LAp, Pottage, Butter-milk, or Whey. 

LARE-O0v#r, faid when the true Name 
of the Things muſt (in Decency) be concealed, 

LATCH, Tet in. 

LAV, an Enterprize, or Attem 
14 for an 
Opportunity to effect their 2 Alſo 
an Hazard of Chance z as, He flandi a queer 
Lay ; He ſtands ati odd Chance, or is in great, 


Danger. 

LAY'D Up in Lavender, pawn'd or dipt 
for preſent Mon one” 

LEATHER. Head, « thick-ſkoll's, 
heavy- headed Fellow. 

LEATHERN Convenience, (by the Qua- 

kers) # Coach. 

LET's take an 4¹ and Winn, Let's hire 
2 Skuller „ : 


LET's 71 a Bruſh, or Let's "=y Let us 


ſcour off, and make what eee — | 


ſecure ourſelves from bein 18 
LEVITE, a" Prieft or Par n. 
To LIB, to tumble or 8 3 
LIBBEN, a private Dwellivg-Hovſe. 8 
LIBBEGE, a Bed, . 
LIBKIN, a Houſe to lien 3 alſo a Lodg-, 
og.” 


LICKT, as Women's Faces with. a Waſh. 


LIFTER; a Crutch, 3 ! 
LIG, See Lib. © L i ; " it withs 


7 MALKINTRASH, one in a rveful Dreſs, 


LIGHT Finger d, Thieviſh, . 
LIGHT- Mars, the Day or b .breake. 
LIGHT. Frigate, a Whore ; a Or, 


LILLY. White,” a Chimney"Sweepe 
LINE of the old Author, of Brandy. 


LINNEN Armorers, Taylors. 

LITTLE Barbary, Wapping. 

LOAP'D, run away; He . 7 55 the 
Dancers He whipt up the Stairs. 

LOB- Cect, a heavy, dull Fellow. | 

In LOB*s Pound, laid by the Heels, or 
cap'd up in Jail. 

LOBSTER; red Coat Soldier. 

LOCK, as, He flood a queer Lock 3 ie 
He ſtood an indifferent Chance, &c. 


LOCK al! faft, one that buys and conceals | 


ſtolen Goods. 

The LOCK, the Warchouſe whither the 
Thieves carry ftolen' Goods. Alſo an Hoſ- 
pe for pocky Folks in Seuthwark, &c. 


LOCKRAM Faw'd, thin, lean, arp 


uſag d. 
LOGE, Watch, as, Filed: a Ch of 4 
e & Scout, Pickt a Pocket of a Watch, 
Jung a Lage, or Scout, the ſame. 
LOLPOOP, a lazy, idle Done. 
LONG. Meg, a very tall Womnda. 
LONG- Sharks, long-!egged. 


W a OY 


2 Jo de 


| 


loo, # Lout, 4 Lien 4 
|Seorch Man 3 ” Kaave of Een * 
LO O N. Slate, a Thirteen-pence Half. 


1 * a very ceoked ee or ill. 


N Money IR 


| LOUSE Land? en 8 ny * 
LOUSE Trap, „ Comb * 
LOW gh wy 4 Foot- Pal. 

LOW Jia, when there's no N 
Le 9 Pocket, 2 ns 
UD” 1 ark, fe 
eee oe Pin, 
LULLABY-Cheat, a Child. 1 
LURCHED, beaten at any Gee 


other Moveables. 


| . NT M . 5 

4 ACK AREL, a Bawd, 

; gp MACKAREL.- Back, 4 very tall, 
lank Perſon. 

MADAM- Yan, & Whore 5; The Cull has 
been wwith Madam Van, The Fellow has en- 
joyed ſach a one. 

MADE, ſtolen. I made this Knife at 4 
| Heat. 1 fole it cleverly. 

MAD Tom, alias of Bedlam; otherwiſe 
called Abram-men. 

 MAITDEN-Se/fions, wherr none are hang d. 

MAKE, a Half-penny. 

To MAKE, to ſteal; ſeize; to run away 


- 


enough -to fright one. 
p MALMSEY-Mefe, 2 jolly red Noſe. 
MAN o "th" Town, a 3 or very 
Debanchkee. © - 
MANUFACTURE, any Liquor made of 
the 3 Engliſh Growth, as” 121 * 
er, 3 
| MARGERY Prater, a Hen. 
MARINATED, tranſported into you 
Foreign Plantation. 
| MARRIAGE Muſic, Childrens Cries. - 
MASONS Mazon'd, a Sham Sore above 
the Elbow; to countenſeie 2 broken Arm, 
by a Fall from a Scaffold. | 
MAULE'D, fwingingly drunk, was” 
beat. 
MAUNDERS, e 
| MAUNDING, beggin 
MAUNDRING-Brers, 'Scolding. 
MAWDLIN, weepingly drunk. | 
MEGGS, Guineas. He fer d the rum 
C Meggs to the Tune cf Fifty; We pickt 
the Gentleman's Pocket of full Fifty Guineas. 
To MELT, to f Money. Will yu 


melt a Herde ® Will you ſpend your Shilling? 
' The Cl melted a Couple of Decuſſes upon us 3 
The Gentleman fpent ten Shillings upon us. 


| ; MILCH- N, 2 Term us'd by Gaokers, - 
when 


254: bt 


Dp. M 0 3 
ben their Priſoners will bleed freely to have | 
ſome Fayour, or to be at large. 

To MILL, . to teal, 1 or kill. Mill 
"the Gig with a Dud, open the Door with a 
Pick-lock, or falſe Key. 

Jo MILL a Bleating Cheat, to kill a Sheep. 

MILL-Clapper, a Woman's Tongve. 

To MILL a Crackmans, to break a Hedge. 

To MILL a Grunter, to kill a Pig. 

4 it a | 2s. to 22 2 
e with a Betty, Breakin t 
Door with a Iron ow Oy 
, a Houſe-Dreaker. 

MILL. the Glaze, break open the Window, | 
MILL them; kill them. . 
MILLER, a Killer or Mupderer, 
MINT, Gold. 

MISH, Shirt, Smock, or Rs, 7% 
" MISH-Topvter, a Coat or Petticoat. 
MISS, a Whore of Quality. 

MOABIFES, Serjeants, Bailiffs and their 


Crew. 
MOB, or MAB, a Wench or Harlot. 
MONGREL, a Hanger on among the 
Cheats. a Spunger. 
. MQON Curſer, 'a Link boy, or one that, 
under Colour of lighting Men (eſpecially they 
who get in Drink, or have the Fields, or any 
.uninhabited or By- pare, to go over) robs or 
leads them to a Gang of Rogues that will 
go i it for him. | | 
MOON Men, Gypſies. _ 
_ MOPSIE;...a A. or — W.. 
man. ; 
MOP'D, . maz'd. 
MOPUS, a Half penny or PETTY 
.  MORGLAG,. a Watchman's: brown Bill; 
as Glaives, are Bills or Swords. 
To MORRIS, 'to hang dangling in the 
Air, to be executed. 
Mok Ts, Yeomens N all 2 
- Wife, Woman, or Wench. © 
MOTHER, a Bawd. | 
MOTHER Midnight, a Mibwile, 7 
a Bawd.) 
MOUCHETS, Patches fn Ladies Faces. 
' MOVEABLES, Rings, Watches, Swords, | 
and ſoch Toys of Value. 
1 Trap, as, The Pan Mouſe- 
Trods, M8 arriage. | 
MOUTH, a noiſy Fellow, Mouth half 
= „ gaping and ſtaring at every Thing * 


MOWER, A Cow. 
MOW Heater, a Drover. 
Muck, Money, Wealth. 
MUFF, a Woman's Secrets To the well 
- evearing of your Muff, Mort; hi, the bappy 
Conſummation ot your Marriage, Madam. 
A Health. ng 
. MUFFLING Cbcar, a Napkin. - - 
; MUM for that, not a Word of the Pud- 


— 


F — 


ding. 
MUM Chance, one that fits mute.. 


FO . . e 


kb 


in ny of the dreadf 
pens greateſt — 
RS, genteel Who will 


not accept of Victuals; but of Mone or 
Clothes. The Male Mumper often — 
with an Apron: before him, and a Cap on 
his Head, pretending to be a decayed Tradeſ. 
man, who 'baving deen a long Time lick, 
hath ſpent all his remaining Stock, and is ſo 
weak he cannot work, At other Times he 


m_— LY am "as 


| appears like. a decayed Gentleman, who, eſ. 


3 Lance the fatal Sourh Sea Scheme, bas 
undone, and reduced to the Neeaſiiy of 


| E go0d People's Charity, 


he Female Mumper will confidently knock 


| at the Door of , Houſe, and defire to ſpeal 
with the Miſtreſs, and after apologizing for 
her Bold neſe, he acquaints her how urgent 


her Neceſſity is: That ſhe bas a Huſband 
and two ſmall Children lying at the Point of 


Death: That ſhe was a Gentlewoman bom; ea 
| but marrying againt her Friends Conſent, 
was by them diſowned, and ſo by her Huſ- M 
band's Sickneſs, is reduced to this miſerable 
Condition. Sometimes ſhe appears big with ho 
Child, and Cloaths or Linnen to make tai 
Cleuts of. The Word MAumper is now ge- 
nerally uſed to denote all Sorts of Beggar. ur 
MUMPERS Hall, ſeveral Ale-houſes in 
and about this City and Suburbs, in Alleys, Coc 
and By-places, much uſed by them, and re- ? 
ſorted to in the Evening, where they will be ? 
gery merry, drunk, and frolick ſome, h 
 MUNNS, the Face; Teste bis Murs, N 
Note his Phi, Or, Mark bis Face well. Pay mar 
ute Mun, i. e. Strike bim in the Face, N 
N 
MUSICK. The Watch - word among Wo 
Highwaymen, to let the Company they were N 
to rob, alone, in return to ſome Courteſy N 
| from ſome Gentlemen v dun. N 
alſo a Sheep ſtealer, To 
MUTTON-#n- 5g - coats, ns, n 
Log F Mutton in 4 Silk Stocking,” a Woman's 4 
row 
MUZZLE, a Beard (uſually)long: and naſty NI 
MYRMIDONS, the Conſtable 2 Atten thecar 
dants, or thoſe whom he commands (in the Por. 
King's Name) 0 4 and wit him: Alſo 10 NI 
Watchmen. ao a 
A NII 
. ay To | 
N | 1 Bun 
| NIV 
TAB, 2 Hat, Cap, or Hand, alto a Cox Was w 
comb, ITI nab ye, I'Il have you NI2 
Hat or Cap. | Nim the Nab, ſteal the Hat © NO 
Cap. Nabbed, „ taken or 2 NO 
reſted. 8 | NOI 
NAB Cheat, a Hat. NOT 


NAB Girder, a Bridle. 
NAN, # Servant maid, 
„ - — 


. MUM Cl, the Monument ereQed at 


* 
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% NAP, by cheating with the Dice to 
ſecure one Chance; alſo a Clap br Pox, and 
2 ſhort ſleep. Nap the Wiper, ſteal the Hand- 
kerchief. You habe napt ir. You are Clapt. 
NAPPER, a Cheat or Thief. 
NAPPER, of Naps, a ſheep - ſtealer. 
NAPPY Al, very ſtrong, heady. | 
NASK, or Naſtin, a Priſon or Bride well. 
The new Naſt, Clerkenwell Bridewell : Tut- 
th Naſt, the Bridewell in Tuttle Fields: He 
rapt it at the Naſt ; He was laſht at Bride- 
well 8 
NATURAL, a Miſtreſs, a Wench. 
NAY Vord, a By-word or Proverb 
NAZIE, Drunken. 
| NAZIE Cove, a Drunkard. 
NAZY Mort, a ſhe Drunkard. 
NAZY Nabs, Drunken Coxcombs. 
NECK. Stamper, the Pot Boy, at a Tavern 
or Alehouſe. 7 | | 
NEEDLE Point, a Sharper, 
NETTLED, tiezed, provoked, made un- 
eaſy, ; x 
To NICK ie, to win at Dice, to hit the 
Mark. ; 
NICK UM, a Sharper, alſo a rook ing Ale- 
houſe or Inn-keeper, Vintner, or any Re- 
failer. _ ö N 
NICKUM Poop, a Fool, alſo a ſil y, ſoft, 
uxorious Fellow. 
NICK Ninny, an empty Fellow, a meer 
Cod's Head, 
NIG, the Clippings of Money. 
NIGGING, Clipping. 
NIGGLER, a Clipper. . 
NIGGLING, accompanying with a Wo- 
man, 
NIGHT Magiſtrate, a Conſtable. 
NIGHT Valter, a Bellman ; alſo a light 
Woman, a Thief, a Rogue. | 
NIGIT, gu. an Ideot, 7. e. a Fool. 


” 4; n a 4 
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.. NOOZED, or caught in a Nooze, mar- 
ried; alſo hanged, - 25 Gs 
NOPE. a Blow, a Knock on the Pate; 
as We hit bim a Nope on the Coiſtard, © 
NOSE-Gent, a Recluſe or Nun, 
NUB, the neck; alſo Coition,  ' 
NUBBING, hanging. To be nubbed, ta 
be hanged... he” „„ pr ve: 
NUBBING-Cheat, the Gallown  * 
NUBBING-Cove, the Hangman. 
NUBBING-KXen, the Seſſions Houſe. 
NUG, a Word of Love, as my Dear Nug, 
My dear Love, PETS | 
NUMMS, a ſham, or Collar-ſhirt, to 
hide the other when dirty. the 
- NUT Crackers, a Pillory, The Call loolt 
thro" the Nut-crackers, i. e. The Rogue ſtood 
in the Pillory, 5 


O 


AK, a rich Man, of good Subſtance and 
Credit. | | 
OGLES, Eyes, Rum Ogles, fine, bright, 
clear, piercing Eyes. . F 

OLD Dog at it, good or expert. 
OLD Dog at Common Prayer, a poor Hack- 
ney Parſon that can read but not preach 
well. | 
OLD Harry, a Compoſition uſed by Vint= 
ners when they bedevil their Wines, | 
OLD- Mr.-Gory, a Piece of Gold. 
. OLD Roger, the Devil. 
OLD Toaſt, a briſk old Fellow. 
OLIVER's Skull, a Chamber Pot, 
ONE in Ten, a Parſon, | 
ONE of my Couſins, a Wench, .- 
OS-Chives, Bone handled Knives. 
OUT-ae Heels, or Elbows, in a declining 
Condition, going down the Wind, 


NIGMENOG, a very filly Fellow, | 
NIKIN, a Natura], or very ſoft Creature. 
To NIM, to ſteal. 

To NIM, or wip off or away any Thing ; 
To Nim a Togeman, to ſteal a Cloak. To 
Nim a Cloak, to cut off the Buttons in a | 
Crowd, to whip it off a Man's Shoulders. 

NIM Gimmer, a Doctor, Surgeon, Apo- 
3 or any one that cures a Clap or a 
ox, | 

NINNY, a canting, whining Beggar ; 
alſo a Fool. | | 

NIP, a Cheat. 

Te NIP, to pinch or ſharp any Thing. Nip | 
« B'ng, to cut a Purſe, - ' 

NIWS, the Shears with which Mone 


OTL of Barley, ftrong Drink. 518 
OX- Houſe, He muſt go tbro the Ox - Hon ſe 


to Bed, ſaid of an old Fellow that marries a 
young Woman. h 


q 
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AD, the Highway 3 alſo a Robber chere ⸗ 
PADDINGTON Fair, an Execution or 


Malefactors at Tyburn. 


Ill cut your PAINTER for ye; I'll prevent 


your doing me any Miſchief; The Tar Cant 
when they quarrel one with another. 


PALLIARDS, thoſe whoſe Fathers were 


Was wont to be clipt. | 


NIZY, a Fool or Coxcomb. 


Clapperdogeont, or born Beggars, and who 
themſelves follow the ſame Trade. The 


NOB, a Head. 


Female Sort of theſe Wretches frequently 


NOCKY, a filly, dul} Fellow, 


NODDLE, the Head. 


en the Cards, 


NODDY, a Fool, Knawve Noddy, a Game 


borrow Children, if they have none of their 
own, and planting them about them in Straw, ' 
draw the greater Pity from the Spectators, 


ſcrewing their Faces to the moving Poſtures, 
N | „ 


and crying at Pleaſure, and making the Chil- 
dren alſo cry by pinching them, or otherwiſe z 
mean Time her Com rogue, the Male Pal- 
liard, lies begging in the Fields, with Cleymes, 
or artificial Sores, which he makes by Spere- 
wort, or Arſenick, which draws them into 
* 
Bliſters. b 
PANAM, Bread. 
PANT ER, a Heart. 
PANTLER, a Butler. 
PAPLER, Milk Pottage. , g 
PARINGS, the Clippings of Money. 
 PATRI-COVES, or Pater Cove, ſtrolling 
Prieſts that marry under a Hedge, without 
. Goſpel or Common-prayer Book: The Couple 
ſtanding on each Side a dead Beaſt, are bid 
to live together till Death them does part; ſo 
ſhaking Hands the Wedding is ended, alſo any 
Miniſter, or Parſon. 
PAUME, See Paint, 
PAW, a Hand. 
PAWN, the ſame as Palm, which ſee. 
PEAK, any kind of Lace, 
PECK, or Peckage, Meat. Rum Peck, 
good eating. . 
PECULIAR, a Miſtreſs; alſo particular, 
private, proper. 5 
PED, a Baſket. 5 
PEEPERS, a Looking-glaſs. Track the 
Dancers and Pike with the Peepers; Whip up 
the Stairs, and trip off with the Looking- 
glaſſes. S 
PEERY, fearful, ſhy, fly. The Cull's Prery ; 
The Rogue's afraid to venture. There's a 
Peery, *tis ſnitch, there are a great many 
People, there's no good to be done. 
PEETER, a Portmanteau, or Cloak-bag. 
Bite the Peeter, to whip off the Cloak-bag, 
PEG Trantums, as Gone to Peg-Trantums, 
dead. | 
PELTING Village, blind, cbſcure, 
. , PENNANCE Beard, a Pillory. | 
PENTHOUSE Nadb, a ve:y broad brim- 
med Har. | 
PEPPERED , ſoundly. clapt or poxt. 


PETER Lay, Rogues who follow petty 
Thefts; ſuch as cutting Portmanteau's, &c. 
from behind Coaches, breaking Shop Glaſ- 

ſes, We, 

PETER Lug, Who is Peter Lug? who 

let's the Glaſs ſtand at his Door. 

.PETTICOAT Penſioner, a Gallant main- 

tained for ſecrer Service. | 

PHARAOH, very ſtrong Malt Drink, | 

PHENIX Men. See Firedraktes. | 

PHILISTINES, Sexjeants, Bailiffs and 


Philiflines, I chopt upon a Knot of drunken 
Fellows. : 


Larceny. 


PICKAROON, a very ſhabby poor 
Fellow. | 


4 


PERIWINKLE, a Peruke, or Perriwig, | 


their Crew. Alſo Drunkards, I fe!l among the | | 
PICKING, little ſtealing, pilfering, petty | 


| are longer than his Hair. 
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Lavender, 

PIG, fix-pence. The Cul tipt me à p- 
Tio Net mare ne Bi. 

we Widgeon, a ſilly Fellow, 

d PI to run away, flee, quit or | 

the Place ; alſo to die, Pike the * 
away as fas as you can. Piked of, run 
| away, fled, broke; alſo dead. To paſs the 
Pikes, to be out of Danger. There'sa Cul knmps 


ſees us; if we dont ſcour off 


be gone, all is well, the Coaſt is clear. 
PIMP Vbiſtin, a top Trader in pimping, 
To PINCH, to ſteal or convey flily any 

Thing away. To pinch on the Parſon's Side j 

to ſharp him of his Tithes. At a Pinch, 


upon a Puſh or Exigence. 


encounter or Duel, He pink'd bis Dabblet, he 
run him through. 


PIT, the Hole under the Gallows, into 


8 d.) are caſt and buried. 

PIT a Pat, or Pintie de Paniledy, ſadly 
ſcared, grievouſly frighted. 

PLANT, to lay, place or hide. Plant 


you fay or let ſlip. : 
PLAISTER of bot Guts, one warm Belly 
clapt to another. a 
PLATE Fleet comes in, when the Money 
cagmes to Hand, 5 
LATTER Faced Fade, a very broad or- 
dinary faced Woman. t 
PLAY it off, to play Booty; alſo to throw 


He plays it off, he cheats. 


Tavern, | 
PLUMP in the Pocket, fluſh of Money, 
PLYER, a Crutch, alſo a Trader, 
POKER, a Sword, 
POLT on the Pate, a good Rap there, 
POPS, Piſtols; To pop, to fire a Piſtol, &c, 
PORKER, a Sword, 
POST, as From Pillar to Poft, from Con- 
ſtable to Conſtable. 
PO 7Paliant, Drunk. 
 POULAIN, a Bubo. IS | 
POWDERING T:bs, the pocky Hoſpit 
at Kingſland near. London, | 
_ POISONED, big with Child. 
© POISON Pate, red Haired. 
PRANCER, a Horſe, | 
PRANCER's Nab, a Horſe's Head, uſed 
in a ſham Seal to ſuch a Paſs, | 
PRATTS, the Thighs or Buttocks; alſe 
a Tinder-box, or Touch-box. 
PRATING Cheat, a Tongue. 
PRATE Reafi, a talking Boy. 
PREY, Money. 
PRICKEAR'D Fellow, a Crop whoſe Barg 


PICKLED, very ajch or waggiſh, In 


PRICK Louſe, a Taylor, PRIES 
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Pickle, Poxt, Rods in Pickle, or Revenge in 


us; if wwe dont pike, bell bone us, that Fellow | 


he'll apprehend | 
us. Then we'll pike, "tis all Bowman ; we'll 


PINK'D, pricked with a Sword in a re- 


which thoſe that pay not the Fee, (viz. 6. 


your Whids and flow them, Be wary what 


away, at Gaming, ſo much and no more. 


PLUCK tb. Ribbon, Ring the Bell at the: 
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PRIG, a Thief, a Cheat; alſo a nice, not worth nimming. | 
beaviſh, filly Fellow, is called a meer Prig, * QUEERE-Co/, clipt, counterfeit Money, 
 PRIGGERS, Thieves, QUEERE Cale- maler, a falſe Coiner. 

PRIGGING, lying with a Woman, QUEERE Cole Fencer, a Receiver and 

PRIGSTAR, a Rival in Love. Putter off of falſe Money, TT 

PRIGGISH, Thieviſh. QUEERE-Cove, a Rogue · | 


PRIG Napper, a Horle-ſtealer, alſo a QUEERE-Cuffn, a Juſtice of Pearce; alſo 
Thief-Taker.  - Isa Charl, 

PRIGGERS of the Cak/ers, Poultry-ſteal-} QUEERE-Cw#/, a Fop or Fool, a Cod's 
ers, | | head; alſo a ſhabby poor Fellow. 
PRIGGERS f Prancers, Horſe- ſtealers, QUEERE Degen, an Iron, Steel or Braſs 

who carry a Bridle in their Pockets, and a | hilted Sword. 


ſmall pad Saddle in their Breeches,  QUEERE-D:ver, a bungling Pick · pocket. 
PRINCE Prig, a King of the Gypſies ; QUEERE-Dox;, a jilting Jade, a forry 
alſo Top-Thief, or Receiver General. ſhabby Wench. 
PRINCOCK, a pert, forward Fellow. QUEERE - Drazv:rs, Yarn, or coarſe 


PRINKING, nicely dreſſing. Prinked up, Worſted, ordinary or old Stockings. 
ſet upon the Cupboard's head, in their bet | QUEERE-Du4z, a poor decayed Gentle- 


Clothes, or in State. Stiff-ſtarched. man, alſo a lean, thin, half-ſtarved Fellow. 
 Mifireſs PRINCUM -Prancum, ſuch a ſtiff, | QEERE Fun, a bungling Cheat or Trick 5 
over-nice, preciſe Madam. alſo Game or Merriment, 
PROG, Meat. Rum Prog, nice eating. QUEERE- n, an ill Houſe, a Priſon or 
The Cull tipt us rum Prog, the Gentleman | a Place of Correction. 
treated us very high, QUEERE-Xicks, coarſe ordinary or old 
PROPERTY, a meer Tool or Implement, | tattered Breeches. | ; 
to ſerve a Turn; a Cat's Foot. QUEERE-7/ort, a dirty Drab, a jilting 
To PUMMEL, to beat, I pummelled his | Wench, a pocky Jade. | 
Sides for him, I beat him ſoundly. | QUEERE-Nab, a Felt, Carolina Cloth or 
To PUMP, to wheedle Secrets out of any | ordinary Hat. 
one. | | | QUEERE- Pecpers, old-faſhioned, ordinary 
PUNCH Houſes, Bawdy-houſes. or common Looking-glaſſes. ; 
PUNK, a little Whore. , QUEERE- Prancer, a foundered Jade, an 
PUPIL Mongers, Tutors at the Univegſi- | ordinary low-prized Horſe: Alſo a cowardly 
ties, ; or faint hearted Horſe- ſtealer. 
PURE, a Miſtreſs, QUEERE- Topping, ſorry Head - dreſſes. 


PUREST Pure, a Top Miſtreſs or fine 70% QUIBBLE, to trifle or pun. 
Woman. * Sir QUIBBLE-2Quzerre, a trifling, filly, 

PURL Royal, Canary with a Daſh of | ſhatter-brained Fellow, a meer Wittol or 
Wormwood. Punſter, likewiſe a Whiffler. | 

PUSHING Scboo!, a Fencing School; alſo QUIDDS, Caſh, or ready Money. Can 


a Bawdy-houſe. you rip me any Juidds? Can you lend me 

PUT, A Country Put, a filly, ſhallow-pated | any Money. pe 
Fellow. Put to it, beſet. Wer N.wgate; alſo a Priſon, tho' ge · 
N nerally for Debt. The poor Dad's in the 


138 uod. The poor Rogue is in Limbo. 
2 | QUOTA, Snack, Share, Part, Propor- 


| . tion or Dividend. 
UACKING Cheat, a Duck. „ 
UAIL Pipe, a Woman's Tongue, 
1JAKING Cheat, a Calf or Sheep. . | R 
QUARREL Picker, a Glazier. AYP . 
QUARRON, a Body. | ABBET-Szckers, young Uathrifts tak - 
EAN, a Whore or Slut. A dirty Qucan, | ing Goods on Tick of Pawnbrokers or 
a Puzzle or Slut. Tallymen, at exceflive Rates, : 
QUEERE, or Quire, baſe, roguiſh, naught, RABBITS, wooden Cans.to drink out of, 1 
Hero queerely the Cull Trouts ? how roguiſhly once uſed on the Roads, now almoſt laid by. 1 
the Fellow looks. 3 RA, a Farching. Net a Rag Eft; I hase 
N EERE Birdi, ſuch as having got looſe, | loſt or ſpent all my Money. : 
return to their old Trade of roguing and RAGAMUFFIN, 2 Taterdemallion. 
thieving. | EE | | RAG-Water, a common ſort of ſtrong 
QUEERE Bluffer, a ſneaking ſharping | Water. . ; 
Cut throat Ale-houſe Man or Inn-keeper, RAKE, Rake-bel!, Rake-ſhame, a lewd 
WEERE-Bung, an empty Purſe, Spark or Debauchee. ä 
p 4 R 2 RALPH 


and what Nature bre, 


Rs. ** 
8 "he 


*RALPH REL 2 . | 
RANGING, intriguing, and. 18 
many Women. | 
RANK. . a mn, alſo a 
fockey. 


RAN TIPOLE, a rude wild Boy or Girl. 
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Goods, alſo a Polt on the Pate. 
RAPPER, a ſwinging great Lye. 


" RAREE - SHOW- Men, poor Savoyards 
ft:olling up ard down with portable Bcex:s of | 
Puppet-ſhows at their Backs, Pedlars of | 


Puppets. \ 
RAT, a drunken Man or Woman taken 
up by the Watch, and carried by the Con- 


ſtable. to the Compter. To ſmell a 225 To] 
bonds. 


ſuſpect a Trick. 
RATILER, a Coach. 
""RATTLING Cove, a an, 
RATTLING-Mun pers, ſuch as run after, 
or ply Coaches, &c, 
To RATTLE, to move off, or be gone. 
We'll take Rattle, We muſt not tarry, but 
whip away. - 
READY Rino, Money in Poſſeffion. | 
RECRUITS, Money (expected) Have 


| gy. rais'd the Recruits ? , the Money come 


in? 

RED Fuſtian, Claret, or red Port Wine. 
RED. Letter-Man, a Roman Catholick. 
RED. Rag, a Tongue. 

REMEMBER re on Melbam, q. d. Pray 
Sir drink about. orfo'k Phraſe, 

"RHINO, ready i 8 

RHINOCERICAL, full of Money. "The 
Cut! is Rhinccerical ; The Fop is we of Mo- 
oY 's 
RIBBIN, 1 Money. The Ribbin runs thick.; 


His Breeches are well lined with Money, The 
Ribbin runs thin, Ee has but little Caſh about 


him. 
RICH Face." 4 red Face. 
RIDG- Callù, a Gold- Smith. 


RIFF. Ray, the Rabble or Scum cf the}. 


People, T agg and Longtail. 


RIGGING, Cloaths. PI unrig the Blofs, 
I will ſtrip the Wench. 


Rum RIGGING, fine Cloaths. The Cu 
bas Rum Rigging, let's ding him, mill bim, 
ard pike ; The Man has very good Cloaths, 
; 5 us knock him down, kill him, and ſcour 
0 


RING, Mode extorted b Rogues on the 


' Highway, or by Gentlemen Beggars, 


ROAST-Mezzr Claths, Holiday Cloaths. 


Ro:fted, arreſted, I' Road the Dab, I will 
arreſt the Raſcal: T Rogff, fignifies alſo to 


rally, to teize, to hunt, or banter, 
; ROBERDS-Meyp, mighty Thieves, like! 
- Rebin Hood. 


ROCHFSTER- - Portion; two torp Smocks, 


RIG, Game, Diverſion, Ridicule. Ha 


Fun. 


| 


{ 


, 


| 
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ROGER, a Feu tes, a LE 


a Man's Yard. Likewiſe a Thieftaker, 


ROGUE, a Name which includes all the 


other Denominations. 


ROMBOYL'D, ſought after with a War. 


rant. 
RAP, to ſwap or exchange a Horſe or | 


ROMBOYLES, Watch and Ward. 
ROMER, a drinking Glaſs; alſo wider. 
ROOK, a Cheat, a Knave. To Rock, 


To cheat or play the Knave. 


ROSY-Gi.ls, ſanguine or freſh colour'd. 
ROT AN, a Coach, or Waggon, any 


Thing that runs upon Wheels; but p incipal 7 
Aa Cart. 


ROT. Out, very ſmall or thin Beer. 
RO VERS, Py rates, Wanderers, Vaga- 


ROUGH, as, To lie reugh, to lie i in one's | 


Cloaths all Night. 


ROST ERS, rude, roaling „ 
To RUB, to run away. A Rub, an Im- 


pediment, Obflacle, Hinderance, Stop, Hard- 
ſhip, or Difficulty. Rub on, to live indiffe- 
rently, Rub'd off, broke and run away. Rub 
through the World, to live tolerably well in it. 
He RUBS us to the W bit, He ſends us to 


Newgate, 


RUFF, an old faſhioned double Band, 


| | 
tom whence the Pillory i is called, "The Worden 
20 


RUFFIN, the Devil.; as, The Rufin nab 


the Cuffin Quere, and let the Harman beck 
trine with his Kanchins about his Col- -quarron, 


i. Let the Devil take the Joſtice, and let 
the Conſtable rs with his Children about 


his Neck. 

RUFFLE R 8, notorious Rogues, who, 
runder Pretent# of being maimed Soldiers or 
Scamen, imp'ore the Charity of well- diſpoſed 
Perſons, and fail not to watch Opportunities | 
either to ſteal, break open Houles, or even 
commit Murder. 


'RUFFMANS, the Woods or Buſhes, | 


RUFF Peck, Bacon. | 
RUG. Ir's all Rug, The Game is ſecured. | 
RUM, gallant, fine, rich, beſt or excellent. 
RUM-Bect, any Juſtice of the Peace. 

RUM. Bite, a clever Cheat, à nest Trick. 
RUM- Bleating- beat, a very fat Weather, 


RUM. Blue, a very handſom Miſtreſs, 


kept by a particular Man, 


RUM-Blefer, a jolly Hog, Ins- keepes 


Or Victua ler, 


ing Silver Tankards from Publick Hoſes. 


EF 


RU MBO, a Prifon or Gaol. 


' RUM-Bob, a young Apprentice; alſo 8 | 


{ harp, fly Trick, Likewiſe a pretty ſhort 
| WI 5 
s rule the Roa, to be Maſter or Paramount. < 


RUM- Boile, a Ward or Watch. 
RUM-Beoze, Wine, alſo very good or 


ſtrong Drink. 


RUM- 8cozing-Welts, Bunches of Grapes, 
RUM Rubber, a dexterous Fellow at ſteal- 


RUM- 8 a very pretty and valuable 
RUM - 


* 


n 


* RUM- Burg, a full Purſe. 
RUMLY, bravely, cleverly, 


GO UM-Chab, which js [among the Butchers) 


is bit by them. | 
1 RUM-Clank, a large Silver Tankard. Tip 
Dovble-tankard of Drink. | 
RUM-Cleut, a Silk, fine Cambrick, or 
Holland Handkerchief, _ 8 5 
RUM. Cod, a good Purſe of Gold, or round 
Sum of Money, '' * © 
RUM- Cole, new M 


oney, or Medals curi- 
ouſly coinꝰ' d. | 


RUM Cove, a great Rogue. ; 
RUM. Call, a rich Fool, that can be eaſily 
bit, or cheated. by any body; alſo one that is 
very generous and kind to a Miftreſls. 

RUM Degen, a Silver-hilted or inlaid 
Sword. _ | 
RUM Dell, the fame as, Rum- Doxy. 
RUM. Diver, a compleat or clever Pick - 
pocket. The ſame with Files or Bung nip- 
s, which ſee. 58 
RUM. Dory, a beautiful Woman, or light 


Lady. ; : * 
RUM Drawer, Silk Stockings, or very 
fine worſted Hoſe. ö „ 8 


RUM Drot per, a Vintner- 
RUM-Dabber, an ex pere 
Picker of Locks. The. ſame with GILT, 
which ſee. 3 
RUM- Duke, a jolly handſome Man Ram 
amongſt the Alſatians, Minters, Sa vcyards, 
&c. tent for to remove gne guard the Goods 
of ſuch Bankrupts as; intekfed to take Sanc- 
tuary in thoſe Places. bs 
 RUM-Dutcheſfs, a jolly hand 
RUM- File, the ſame as Rum diver, 
RUMFORD-Lyen, a Calf. S 
RUM- Fun, a clever Cheat or ſharp Trick. 
RUM. Gel, the ſame as Rum · Cole. 


tip us preſently a Booxing cbeat of Rum Gutters 3 
pa fill us preſently a Bottle of the beſt 
anary, 

RUM Kicks, Silver or Gold Brocade 
Breeches, or very rich with Gold or Silver 
Ga loon. 1 

RUM. Mawnd, one that counterfeits him- 
ſelf a Fool. e | 

RUM- Mort, a Queen, or great Lady. 
RUM. Nab, a Beaver, or very good Hat. 
RUM Wants, true French Brandy. 
RUM Ned, a very filly Fellow. 

RUM-Pad, the Highway. | 

RUM. Padders, the better Sort of High- 
waymen, weil mounted and armed, See 
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an ignorant Market - man or Woman, that 


me a Rum-Clank of Bowſe, i. e. Give mea | 


ne'd or expert | 


Dudes, the boldeſt or ſtouteſt Fellows (lately) | 
ſome Woman. | 


RUM-Climmer, the King or Chief of the | 


Linkboys. | N 

R U M-Gutlers, Canary-Wine ; alſo fine 
Eating, 

RUM-Hopper, a Drawer. Rum: hopper, 


q 


| ] 'RUM- Peepers, x Silver Looking - g'afs, 
delicately, | 
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RUMP and Kidney Men, Fidlers that play 
at Feaſts, Fairs, Weddings, Cc. and live 
. chiefly on the Remnants of Victvals. The. 

RUM-Prancer, a very beautiful Horſe, 
Mo at ave: a great Booty, or large 

nack. | 
RUM-Ruff-Peck, Weſtphalia Ham. _ 

RUM-Squeeze, much Wine or good Li- 
quor given among the Fidlers. 1 | 

RUM Snitch, a good Fillip on the Noſe. 

RUM Tol, the ſame as Rum-degen, being 
the neweft Cant Word of the two. - 4 
RUM Tilier, the ſame as Rum-tol, or 
Rum degen. 

RUM- Topping, a rich Head · dreſs. 

RUM-Ylle, London. 

RUM-Viper, the ſame as Rum- Clout. 

To RUN-Riot, to turn Spark, and run 
out of all. OT 

RUNNING Srationers, Hawkers, or thoſe 
that cry News and Books about the Streets. 
2 RUNNER, the ſame as Budge. Which 

ee. : 

 RUSTYGUTS, an old blunt Fellow. 
S 

ACK, a Pocket, To Dive into bis Sack 

To pick his Pocket. Wo 

SACK., alſo ſignifies to be drunk ; As, 
He bought th, Sack ;; i. e. He got drunk. 

SALEMAN'S Dog, the ſame as Barker. 

SALAMON, the Beggar's Sacrament or 
| Oath. | | 
SCAR, a ſorry Wench, or ſcoundrel Fel- 

ow. f 

SCANDALOUS, a ſorry Perriwig. | 

SCANDAL- Proof, a thorough-pac'd Al. 
ſatian, or Minter ;- one barden'd, or pait 
Shame. EE el 

SCEW. See Stew. : 

- SCHOOL of Yenus, a Bawdy- houſe. 

SCONCE. To bui'd @ large Sconce ; To 
run deep upon Tick or Truft. Os 

SCOTCH Fidd'e, the Itch. N 

ScoTCH- Mi., a ſober, ſoaking Rain. 

. 1 UNDREL, a Hedge- bird or ſorry 
cab. 

To SCOURE, to wear. To ſcoure the. 
Cramp-rings ; To wear Bolts. Alſo to run 
away. See Scotore. | 

To SCOWRE, to run away or ſeamper. 8 

SCOWRERS, Drunkards beating the 
Watch, breaking Windows, clearing the 
Streets, Se. b | . 

SCRAN, a Reckoning at a Boozing-ken, 

c. | 

SCRAP, a Defign, a purpos'd Villainy,- 
a vie Intention; alſo a perpetrated Roguery : 
He wwhiddles the whale Scrap : He diſcovers 
all he knows, 7 , 

SCRIP, a Shred or Scrap of Paper. As; 


o 


o 


| The Cully did freely blot the Scrip, and tipt 
4 me 


me for 40 Shillings. 


9 * es . We: 
7 
8 E 1 * 


Fe 40 Hogs ; One enter'd an Brat pu 
_ SCRUB, a Ragamuffin. 0 
To SCREW, to copulate with a Yan: 
A SCREW, a Strumpet, a common Fro- 
Kitute, | 
18 the Riff-raff, or Tagrag and 


Lage : 
LER, one that gives Bonds and Jutg+, 
ment for Goods and Money. | 

SECRET, as, Let into the Secret; When 
one is drawn in at Horſe- racing, Cock - 
fighting, Bowling, and other ſuch Sports or 
Games, and bit, 

SEEDY, poor,  Money-leſs, exhauſted. 


SERAGLIO, a Bawdy- houſe 3 ſo called 


from the great Turk? s Palace. 

_ SERAGLIETTO.,. a loufy,: 185 ſorry 

Bawdy-houſe, a meer Dog hole. | 
SET, as Dead Set, a Term uſed by Thief- 


eatchers, when they have Certeinty of ſeiz- | 


ing ſome of their Clients, in order to bring 
them to Juſtice, ', 


SET TERS, or. Sei/ting Dogs,” they that 
draw in Bubbles, for old Gametters to rook ; 
alſo a Serjeant's Yeoman, or Bai!iff*s Fel- Ae 


lower, or Second. Alſo an Exciſe Officer. 
To SETTLE, to an, or knock down ʒ; 

as, We fettled the Cull by a Stoter on bi oa 

i. e. We took him ſuch a Bow on the R 

as quite. ſtunn'd him. 


SHABBY, is noer forty Rigging. Res * 12 a= 
n. 4 


SHARBEROON, a Ragamu 


SHAB Y OF, ſneak” d, or fled ys, ao 2 


SHA Bag, a poor ſhabby Fellow. 
SHAM, a Cheat, or Trick. 
Stam; To play a Rogue's Trick. 


SHAMBLE- Legg*d, one that one” ite, 1 


and ſhuffles his Feet about... Shake Jour Sham- 


bles; haſte, be- gone, 
 SHAPPEAU, « 

F. a Hat. 
SHARPE 


po, for Chafprau, | 
gets one that boos by 


his Wits. N 
SHARPERS N. falſe Dice. 
SHAVER. A cunning Shaver ; a ſubtle, 


ſmart Fellow. He Shawes cloſe ; "He pipes, 

ſqueezes, or extorts very ſeverely. 
-SHAVINGS, the Chippings of Money. 
SHE-XNapper, a Woman Thief-catcher ; 

alſo a Hen-bawd, or Procureſs ; a Debaucher 


of young Virgins; a Maiden-head-jobber, git | 


SHOP, a Priſon. 


SHOP Lift, one that Steals under Pre- 
| Orchard or Garden. 


tence of cheap*ning. 
'SHOPT, impriſoned, 
SHQT, as, To fay 
one's Club or Proportion. 
8 *rwixt Wind and Water, Clapt « or. 
r. 


men a Serjeant or Bai- | 


SHOULDER - Sham, a Partner to a File, 
DEE” a 7211 T. 


their Miſtreſſes at t 
without them, kick them down Stairs, and 


ene Slot; To pay 


n * * _ I" * 9 
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SHUFFLER, or, Shuffling Fals, 1 Tppery 
ſhifting Fellow, Baa 
SHURK, 2 Shark or Sharper, 
Slick, Six pence. 


To SILENT @ Men, to knock him down, 
fo as to ſtun him: To lay him down for 


dead. See the Cull is ſilent, is alſo uſed by 
deſperate Villains, for cutting the Throat, or 
ſhooting the unhappy Perſon who falls in 
their Wayx. 

SILK "Snatchers, a Set of Varlets, who 


ſnatch Hoods, Scarves, Handkerchicfs, or 


any Thing they can come at. 
SIMKIN, a Fool. 
SIMON, Siz-pence.. | 
SINGLE-Ten, a very fooliſh, Gly Fellow. 


SIR JOHN, 25 r : 
% : Tbs 2 EY, 5 


SKIN Fins 4 2 Fiping, ſbarping, cloſe- 
fi ſted Fellow... 
SKIN KER, 1 5 fills the Glaſs or Cup. 
. Who pours out the Liquor. 
” Youngſters that ride en 


— 


Ni ben . Side. 


Y Y: * down; : alſo 1. ſame as 
7 499 8 154 8 Lichout Shops. x 
DEC wy an - 1888 . 
1 oy 
SLUR x EM alſo a fight 


| Scandal or Affront. 


SLV. Boots, a: 5 Au, but ſubtle 
Fellow. 

SMACKING- Cave, a Coachman, 

To SMASH, to quell, to beat or abuſe 
violently, to kill, 

SMASH, to ſmite, or kick down Stairs. 
The Chubs tout the Blaſſes. they ſmaſh them, 
aud make them bruſh 5; The Sharpers catch 
i, Sal making merry. 


force them to rub off, 
SMEARER, a Painter, or Plaiſterer, Se. 
SMELLER, 2 Noſe, : 
SMELLING- Cheat, a Noſe-gay 3 = an 


SMELTS, Half-Guineas, 
SMITER, an Arm. 
To SMOKE, to ſuſpect or W A Deſign, 
Ir is ſmot d, It is made PublicK, all bars 
Notice. | 
SMOKER, a Tobacconiſt, | 
SMOKY, Jealous, 28, He is a . can, 
He is a ſuſpicious Fellow. 


SMUG, a Blackſaith, 1 
SMUG- 


mz 
— 
1 
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 AMOCGLING-KEN, a Bawdy-houſe. | SPANISH-Goar, t N 
J SPANISH- Money, fair Words and Com- 


I han't a Farthing in my Pocket. 
1 Sock ye; PL drub ye tightly, | 
SO KE T-Money, demanded and ſpent 


* * 1 by 2 i W . : 
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SMT TT, Bawdy. thr 
SNACK, Share or Part. To go Snacks, 


| * Halves, or Share and Share alike. 
" Ws 


; SNABBLE, to rifle, to ſtrip, or plun- 
der. To Snabble a Poll, to run away with a 
Peruke or Head-dreſs, _ 
Jo SNAFFLE, to ſteal, to rob, to pur- 
loin. 4 Snaffer of Prancer: z a Horſe- 
Stealer.: Sana fle, is alſo a Highwayman that 
has got a Booty. | 
_ 'SNAPT, taken, caught. . 
SNEAK. He goes upon the Sneak at Dark- 
mans, He privately gets into Houſes or Shops 
at Night and ſteals undiſcovered. 

' A SNEAKING Badge, one that robs 
alone, and deals chiefly in petty Larcenies. 
To SNIC, to cut. 5 
- To SNILCH, to eye or ſee any Body. 7he 

Cull Snilabes ; the Man eyes or ſees you, 
SNIP, a Cheat ; To 2: to cheat, 
* SNITCH, or Snitche/, a Filip on the Noſe. 
SNITE, to wipe, or ſlap. Snite bis 
Snitch ; wipe his Noſe, or give him a good 
Flap on the Face. 
SNOUT, a, Hogſhead. 
SNOW- Broth, Snow-water, 
_ SNUDGE, one that Jurks under a Bed, 
to watch an Op ity to rob the Houſe, 
 SNUG : Al's fig; All's quiet, uſed by 
Villains, when ever n 
hear no body ſtir d pos their intended 
Rogueries, SET a, 
SOCK, a Pocket. Not 4 Ray in m Sock ;\ 
o beat; 


upon Marriage. | 
SOLDIERS- Bottle, a . "REG EN 
SOLOMON, or Saloman, the Ma 
SON of Apollo, a Scholar. 


SON of Mars, a Soldier. 


ng is ſilent, and. they |. 


„ | 
SPANISH. Sat, the Pox. 


pliments. , 

SPANKS, Money, Cold or Silver. 
To SPEAK 07th, to ſteal. . 
eee Wiper, a coloured Handker- 

chief. | 

To SPIRIT Acuay, the fame as Kidnap. 

. SPIRITUAL Fleb Broker, a Parſon, 
SPLIT Fig, a Grocer. | 
SPLITTER of Cauſes, a Lawyer. 

To SPRING a Partidge, to draw a Per- 

ſon in to be bit. To ſpring Partridges; to 

raiſe a Crowd in order to rob or pick Pockets. 

To SPUNGE, to drink at others Coſt. 

SPUNGING Houſe, a By- priſon. 

A SPUNGING Fel/ozy, one that lives up- 
on the reft, and pays nothing. 

SQUAB, a very fat, truſs Perſon ; a new 
hatch'd Chick; alſo a Couch. 

SQUAWL, a Voice; as, The cove bas @ 
bien Suat; The Fellow has a go d Voice. 

To SQUEEK, to diſcover, or impeach 3 
alſo to cry out. They fſquerk Beef upon us, 
They cry out Highwaymen or Thieves aftes 

us. The Cull ſqueeks ; The Rogues peaches. 

SQUEEKER, a Bar ; aiſo a Baſtard, 

or any other Child. Stifle the Squecker ; Mur- 

der the Child, and throw it into a Houſe of 

Office, 75 

. SQUEEZING of Wax, being bound for 

any Body; alſo ſealing of Writings. | 

SQUINTE Fuego, one that ſquints very 


much. 
IRE ef Alſatia, a Man of Fortune, 
draba in, cheated, and ruin'd by a Pack of 
„ lowly, ſpunging Fellows, that lived 
(f dy) in I bite. Fryars, The Squire, a 


1 


Sir Timothy Treat-all ; allo a Sap - Pate. A fr 
Sguire; A rich Fool. 7 


SQUIRISH, fooliſh ; alſo one that pre- 


| tends to pay all Reckonings, and is not 


SON of Venus, a Lover of Women. 5 Page. enough in the Pocket. 


SON' of Mercury, a Wit. Alſo a Thief. 
SON of Prattiement, a Lawyer. | 

SOUL- Driver, a Parſon. 

A SOUL, one that loves Brandy. | 

SOULDIER's- Macund, a counterfeit Sore 
or Wound in the le't Arm. 
SOUSE, Nor a Souſe, not a Penny. 
Sous, French Money. : 2 
To SOSE, to fall upon, to beat cruelly ; 
alſo to plunder or kill. | 

SOUTH-SEA, a ftrong diſtill'd Liquor, 
ſo called by the Inhabitants and Clients of 
Newgate, &c. 

SOUTH-SEA Mountain, Geneva, 
 SOW's-Baby, a Pig. 

 SOWSE Crequn, a Fool. 
- SOW - Caild, a Female Child. 

To SOWR, to beat violently, Se. As, 


From 


him without Mercy, &c. : 
SPANGLES, Ends of Gold or Silver. 


„STAC, a Term (inverting Qualities) uſed 
for an Enemy, a Furſuer; as, I /py a Stag, 
uſed by that notorious young Robber, Zack 
Shepherd, when the firſt ſaw the Turn- 
key of Nezwgate, who purſu d and took him 
after his firſt Eſcape from the Condemned 
Hell. 
STALE Jeſt, old, dull. . 
STALE Maid, at her laſt Prayers. , : 
_ STALLION, a Whore-Mafter ; ſo called 
from a Stone-horſe kept tn cover Mares. 
STALL Whiniper, a Baſtard. 
STALLING,. making or ordaining. 
STALLING Ken, a Broker's Shop, or 
any Houſe that receives ftolen Goods. | 
To STAM Fleſh, to Cant; as, The Culiy. 
ftamfleſhes rumly ; He cants very well. 
STAMMEL, or Stramme/, a brawny, - 


Sowr the Cull ; i. e. knock him down; Beat luſty, ſtrapping Wench» 


STAMPS, Legs. 


oy 


| STAMPERS, Shces ; alſo Carriers, 


t 


4, Ml 


Tam no Starter; I ſhan't flinch, 

go home. 

STICK Flams, a Pair of Gloves. 
STINGO, humming, ftrong Liquor, 
STITCH Back, very Strong Ale. | 

' STOCK Drawers, Stockings. 
STONE Dead, quite dead. 

„ a Prion. |... --. :: 

STOP; as, I have Sopt bis Blubber, I 

have ſtopt his Mouth. 5 
STOP Hole Abbey, the Nick name of the 

chief Rendezvous 51 the Canting Crew of 

res, Beggars, Cheats, Thieves, &c, 

2875 a great Blow, Stoter bim, or, 

Tip bim a Stoler; Settle him; give him a 

ſwinging Blow. 4 
' STOW, i. e. You have ſaid enough. Stow 
ou, bene Cove; Hold your Peace, good Fel- 
w. Stow your Whids and plant them; for 

the Cove of the Ken can cant them ; Take care 

what you ſay, for the Man of the Houſe un- 
derſtands you. : 

STRAPPING, lying with a Wench, 

STRAPPING Laſs, a ſwinging two 
banded Woman. „ 

STRETCHING, hanging. 
Fretch for it; He will be hang'd. 

TO STRETCH, to tell a Lye; as, Be 
fretcht bard ; He told a whiſking Lye. 

STRIKE, to beg, to rob; aiſo to borrow 
Money. Strike all the Cheats ; Rob all you 
meet. Strike the Cull; Beg of that Genrle- 
man. Strike the Clay; get the Feilow's Mo- 
ney from him. H. bas ruck the Quidds; 
Fe has got the Mcney from him. He ſiribes 

- every Body 3 He borrows Money every whete, 
be runs in every one's Debt. 

To STRIP, to rob or gut a Houſe, to un. 
rig any Body, cr to 6:te them of their 
Money. | 

To STRIP the Ken; To gut the Houſe, 


He ail 


To STRIP rhe Table; To win all the | 


Money on the Place. We have firipe the 
Cu; We have got all the Fool's Money, 
The Cove's flripr; The Rcgue has not a 
Fack lett to help himfelf. 
STROM MEL, Straw, or Hair, as, She 
Þath good Store of Strommel on her Neb, 
STROWLERS, Vagabonds, Itinerants, 
Men of no ſettled Atode, of a piecarious Life, 
Wanderers of Foitune, ſuch as Gypſies, Beg- 
gars, Pedlars, Hawkers, Mountevanks, Fid- 
| ks Country- Players, Rope-danceis, Fug- 
lers, Tumblers, Shewers of Tricks, and 
Raree-ſhhow-ren. Sn 
STROWLING Morts, who, pretending 
to be Widows, often travel the Countries, 


making Lace upon Yews, Beggars-tape, | 
or has tijt his Bloſs Rum Tackle 5 The keep- 


&c. Are light fingered, ſubtle, hypocritical, 

cruel, and often dangerous to meet, eſpecially 

when a Ruffler is with them. | 
STRUM, a Perriwig.' Rum Sirum, A 


STARTER, a Queſtion ; alſo Aa 
or ery | 


xa p 5 4 
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STUBBLE I; Hold your Tongue. 

STUDING Ker, the ſame as Stalling Kin, 
Which ſee. 4: ST 

SUCK, Wine or ftrong Drink. This s rum 


] Suck ; It is excellent Tipple. V ge and 


Suck our Faces; but , they toute us, wr! 
take Rattle, and bruſh ; Let's go to drink and 


be merry; but if we be ſmelt by the People 


of the Houſe, we muſt ſcowre off. He loves 
ro ſnck bis Face; He delights in Drinking. 
over. „ 


SUN burnt, elapt. . 
SUNNY Bank, a good, rouſing Winter 


Fire. 


SUPERNACULUM, not fo much as a 
Drop left to be poured upon the Thumbenail, 
ſo cleverly was the Liquor tipt off. | 

SU-POUCH, an Hoſteſs or Landlady, 


Knives, Handkerchiefs, Snuff and Tobacco- 
boxes, and other leſſer Moveables. 

SW ADDLERS, Rogues, who, not con- 
tent to rob and plunder, beat and barbarouſly 
abuſe, and often murder the Paſſengers. 
Hence, To Swaddle; To beat luftily with 
a Cane, Cc. * 

SWAG, a Shop. Rum Swap ; Full of 
rich Goods. i | 
| 7% SWAGGER, to vapour or bounce. 

SWEET, eaſy to be taken in: Alſo ex- 
pert, dexterous, clever: As, Szoeet's your 
Hand, ſaid of one who has the Knack of 
ſtealing by Slight of Hand. 

SWEETNERS, Guinea-droppers, Cheats, 
Sharpers. To ſcweeten; To decoy, drawn 
in, and bite, Tobe ſewert upon; To coax, 
wheedle, entice or allure. oe 

SWIG, a Draught ot Liquor; To fwig it 
off ; to drink it all UP. ? 

SWIG- Men, carrying ſmall Haberdaſhery- 
Wates about, pretending to ſell them, to co- 
lour their Roguery. Fellows crying Old Shoes, 
Boots, or Brooms ; and thoſe pretending to buy 
Old Suits, Hats or Cloaks, are alſo called 
Sevig- Men, and oftentimes, if an Opportu- 
nity offers, make all Fiſh that comes to the 
Net. 8 5 | 

 SWINDGING-Clap, Swindging Fellow z 
Swindging Lye, a very great one, 
To SWINGE one off, to beat him ſoundly. 


T 


=HACKLE, a Mifreſs; alſo good Cloaths. 
The Cull has tipt his Tackle Rum-rigging, 


ing Coxcomb has given his Miftreſs very fire 


Cloaths. | 
TAKE the Culls in, Seize the Men in order 


to rob them. 


Jeng Wig. Alſo a handſome Wench, or 
Strumpet. : 


* 


TALE-Te.lers, a ſort of Servants in = 
wit 


SUIT and chat, good Store of Brandy or 
any agreeable Liquor. 8 


SUTLER, he that pockets up Gloves, 


= "+ ky 1, oQ — A; © ..vcae.ccv 


aleſman, L 
. Boy, a Pothlo'ce or r two 1 Pot. 
TALLV- Aix, Brokers that let out Cloaths | 1 
Month, r Tant. See : 
a ſmall Tap, Ee. A 
| ite Geneva, red 
Clove Water, ſo called by Canters and Villains, 


and the — — &6 is New- | 


gate, and other Priſons. 


TAPLASHec 1 ehen, ſorry. bar, or | 


Hogw 'S. 
TART Danes, mung, quick, pert: „ 
TARTAR, a notorious Rogue or Sharper, 

who ſticks not to rob his brother Rogue.” ence 

Jo catch a Tartar, is ſaid, among the Canting 

Varlets, when a Rogue one that he 


thinks a Paſſenger, but proves to he of this the Throa 


5 7 bre 
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8 Ce, Gorge, "the Woman 
uppermoſt. © ,- 

THIEF Takers, who wks a Trade of 
eigens People (for a Gratuity) to their loſt 
| Goods, and ſometimes for Intereſt or 5 
ping the Rogues themſelves, being uſually 
ee with them, and acquainted with their 
| "THOROUGH Cough, fa coogh- 

wa 
* 
ing at the ſame Time gh, f ring 

T fORO GH Paſſage, inat one Ear 0 
out at t'other. 

THORQU GH Stitch, over Shoes, over 


ki 
THREE Legged Stool, or e, lere 
Mare, Tyburn. 
THREE brad, half common Ale, and 
| half Stout or double Beer. * 
- THREPPS, Three - pence. | 
| + THROTTLE, Throat or Golet; He 
ſeized bis Fog: i, e. He took bim by 


* 


Claſs of Vi who in his Turn having THRUMS.. Three-pence. Tip me 
overcome , » \plunders, and | Thrums ; Lend me Three-pence. 8 
binds him. e Ti THUMMIKINS, a Puniſhment (in "ILY 
TATTER egg 1 attend Beg - frog, by hard ſqueezing or prefling of the 
gar, 1 ſometimes Aalf ked; with Defiga to | Thumbs, to extort Confeſſion, which ſtretches 
move ty, ha — 4 — Cloatha at Home. them prodigioufly, and is very painful. In 
In Tatters, in; Rags _— and Torn, Camps, and on Board of Ships, lighted 
tent and Matches are elapt between the Fingers to the f 
TAT“ LE, or Tattler, an 1 ſame Wack . 3 with See : 
| indeed other Watch. "T A * to t A or 
Wt Falſe Dice. r | , Codgel. 
TAT Monger, a Sharper or; Cheat, fig | TIB, a young Laſs, - + 


a Y. th 
at by nh, Ne A > "Bien 


bones 10 rom thoſe Times when they trick- 
ed and bedecked „the Shrines and Altars of 
the Saints, . heir at Emulation with each 
3 t 1 731 The Votaries of 
St. an Ile of Ely Saint ) excetding all 
the reſt j 20; Dreſs 1 1 of their 
E it 3 js a 772 wor 
wd, . 2 
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AYL 


2 any 
» as; 
TAYLE 29 Sword e. The 
fame as Wiper Drawers. He drew, the Cull's 
Tayle rum 55 He 8 away , the Kang 
mans Sword dey 
TEAGUE pp Wilkinen, 
TEARS of the Tankard, Drops of the 
good Liquor that fall beſide. 
TEMPLE Plckling, the Pumping of Bai- 
lis, Bums, Setters, Pick-Pockets, &c. 
TENDER Parne), a very nicely educated 
Sage, apt to catch cold on the leaft Puff of. 


64 by * 
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TERCEL Gentle, a Knight or Gentleman | 


ef 2 good Eftate 3 alſo any rich Man. 
TERRA Firms, an Eftate in Land; Has 
the Cull any Terra Firma ? Has the Fool got 


"HB Be, the: Ruttery, a Gooſe. 
"a run un Tick 3 To go on the 
TICKLE Þ Pitcher, a Toſspot, or Por- 
companion. A lewd Man or Woman. 
TICKRUM, a Licence. | 
TIREING,; lick with a Wench, alſo 
Drinking. 
TILTER, 2 Sword ; 4 to Tile, to geht ih 
a Rapier, \ Run: a Tilt, a ſwift Purſuit. 
1 TINT for Tant, Hit for Hit, Daſh for 
Daſh. 


TIP, to. or lend. Tip your Lour or 
Cole, or I'll 4 ye, Give me-your. Money, 
or I'll kill 25 the Culls a Sock fer t 
ks, 3 Fe — down the Men for 2 a 


in Ip the Cole to Adam Tiler, Give your 


"© Peck. packet _ preſently to your run 


'ning Co Tip the Miſb, Give me the 
Shirt, Tip me Hog, Lend me a Shilling. 
Tip it all of Drink it all off at a Drabght · 
Dos. t ſpoil bis Tip, Don't baulk bis Draught. 
A Tub of good Tip, (for Tipple) a Caſk of 
| ſtrong Drink. To tip of, alſo UN's - to 
die. 
'TIPLER, aFuddle-cap, or Toſqpot, 
TIPSY, almoſt drunk. | 
TIT, a Horſe, alſo a young prim Laſs. | 
TIT Bit, a fine Snack, or choice Morſel. 
TITTLE Tarrle, idle, impertinent Talk. 


any Land. z 


To . to laugh at a Feather. 
8 4 8 TITTER 
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Trrrun- Nee, dne ready wk at | 
every Jog, or Blaſt of Wind, abt, 
TOGE; a Coat. | $ 
' TOGEMANS, a Gown, or Cleate. 11 
be bit the Togemant, I have ſtole the Cloak. 
*Tis @ rum Togemans, let s ui it 1 en 
Camblet Cloak, let's whip it off. 

TOKENS, "the Plague alfo Preſents 


from another z alſo a Farthing. Wet a Token 


left. Not a Farthing OO” Ton Foll's 
Token, Money. 

TOL. Toledo, a does.” Blu” the Tal, 
Steal the Sword, A Rum Tol, A River | 
Hilted Sword. A Queere Tol, A Braſh or 
' Stee]-hilted or ordinary Sword. 


TOM- Boy, a Tom Rig, or Romp. 
TOM of Zedlaw, the fra us Abram: May 
Which ſee. 


TOM Cory, a vety filly Fellow; il, 


TOM Thunb, a Dwarf! or Aiminvtive 


Fellaw. 

TOM Long, tedious 3 as "ths: 
Tong the Carrier, of what is very” 
coming, 

TONGUE- Pad, 2 ſmooth, yiib hand; 
in ſi nuating Fellow. 

TONY, a filly Fellow or 'Ninny./ 4A meer 
Tony z a meer Simpleton. 

TOOL, an Implement fit for any Turn, 
the Creature of any. Cauſe or Faction, a 
meer Property, or Cat's Foot. 

To Top, to cheat or trick any one; N 
to inſult. Mbat, do you top upon me ? Do 
you ſtick a little Wax to the Dice to keep 
them together, to get*the Chance you would 
have? He thought to have topt upon me; He 
deſigned to have put 4 e W bullied, 
or affronted me. „ 

TOP Drwer, a Lover of Women. 1 

To TOPE, to drink. An old Toper, a 
- Naunch Drunk ard. 

it about, to drink briſkly about. 

Top Heavy, Drunk, 4 

TOPPING Fellow, who hes bes the 
Pitch and greateſt Eminence in any Art, the 

Maſter, and the Cock of his Profeſſion. 

TOPPING Cheat, the Gallows. 

TOPPING- Cove, the Hangman. 

TORCH Cul, Bumfodder. 

TORIES, 17% Thieves or Rapparees. 

A TOST, or Toaft, to name or begin a 
new Health. "Who tofds now Who Chriſtens 
the Health? An old Ie, A pert, ende 
old Fellow. 
„e pe 44% headed, | 
brained. 2 

To TOUR 7 to look out ſharp, to be 
TO TOUT S upon one's Guard. Who 

tuts? Who looks out ſharp ? Tout the Culls ; 

Eye thoſe Foiks which Way they take. Do 
ven tout and bulk, and PII file; If you'll eye 
and joſtle him, I will pick. his Poeket. 

DTOUTING Ken, a Tavern or Alchouſe 


* 
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To tope it ebony, or 4 | 


TOWFR di PA * the Yies 
a Kick en the Breech, . 

TOWN H, one that rides all the Wo- 
men he tweets, © 

od tide a Cant Ward; uſed to denote 
bad; or eli ped” Money z 20, They have been 
round the Tower with, wy the Piece of Money 
"has been clipt. 4 

TRACK, to go. Track 7 the Dancer, 
Whip up the Steir. 

| "TRANSNEAR, 0 bone bed with any 


RANSLATORS, Sellers of old Shoes 
and Boots, between Shdemakers and Cobler;, 
alſo that turn or tranſlate out-of one Lan- 


unge into another, 


TRANSMOGRIFY, or rather Trarſ- 
"iy %, to alter or new vamp. 
TRAN'DER, ' See Crocker, 
TRAPAN, he that draws 10 6 or vheedles 


u Cull, and Bites bim. Hofen d, bar d, 
enſnar d. 
a} "TRAPES;'a dangling Shattern, | | 


TRES WINS, three Pence, 
TRIGRY Mate, an idle She-companion, 
- *rRIB;' a'Pfiſon, He is in 716, or Tri- 
þ 7 He is laid by the Heels, or in a great 
deal of Trouble. 4 


— 


undrefs'd,” A trim Lad, a ce, neat, 
well trick; d Man. IP 7 
TRIMMING, cheating People of their 
Money, 
To TRINE, to hang, alſo Tyburn, 
TRINING, hanging. 
' TRINKETS, Toys and Trifles. 
Ne eos er AITNS: 4 Whim or 
Maggot. * 
IRIE, the Belly or Cuts. 

TRIP, a ſhort Vayage or ſoumey, wy an 
Pers of the Tongue, or Pen, 2 Stumble, 
a falſe Step, a Miſcarriage. Alſo a Baſtard. 
1 TROT, as, 755 he Trot, a . baſe 
Woman, A Dog Trot, a pretty Pace 
TROTTERS, Pest, uſually Seed. Shake 


| your Trotters 3 Troop off, be gone. 


To TROLL About, to ſaunter, loiter, 
or wander about. 

TROLLOP. A great Troll, a luſly 
coarſe Romp. 
TROOPER, a half Crown. 

TROUNCED, troubled, caſt in Law, 


| puniſhed. 
! TRUG, a dirty Puzzle, an ordinary ſorry! 


Woman. 
TRULL, a Whore, alſo a Tinker's tra- 
velling Wite or Wench. 
TRUMPERY, old Ware, old Stuff. 
TRUNDLERS, Peaſe. F 
TRUNK, a Noſe : How fares 56 e 
Trunk ? Does your Noſe ſtand faſt ? 
TRUST V- Trejan, or Irofy Trout, a ſure 
Friend or Confident, 
TUCEK'D, WY d. ToMELEI 
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- TRIM, Dreh. Is 2 Nin, dirty, 
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5 ER, a | . To.” ſpool 

ae To be Whipt at the Cart's Tail; alſo 
; 5 


one that -decoys,. or draws othe into play 
and. one that ſhews — and without 


6 ps «any cruel hard-hearted Man. 


TURKEY Merchants, - Drivers of Ter- 


Funtana, 3 | Sauthwark 
and Retherbith Side o Water. 
TURKISH- Treatment, very ſharp or ill 
dealing in Buſineſs. | 8 

n that quits one and em- 
braces another . | 8 
TURNI Pate, — or Fair- hair d. 
TWEAK, -as in @ Teal, in a heavy 
Taking, much vexed, or very angry. 

To TWIG, to difingage, to ſunder, to 
ſnap, to break. off ; as, To twig the Darbies; 
To knock off the Irons. | | 

TWIST, half Tea, half Coffee : Like- 
wiſe Brandy and Eggs mixed. Hot-Pot, 
Alſo to Eat; as, to ißt luflily, to feed 
like a Farmer. A Ones ; 

To TWIST, to eat heartily, _ 

TWISTED, executed, hanged. 

To TWIT, to hit in the Teeth. 

7.TWIT TER, to laugh much with 
little Noiſe 3 alſo to trembls, -. | 


ACARTES, wild Rambles, extrayagant 
Frolicks. bs 5 3 1 
VAGRANT, a wandering Rogue, a 
rolling Vagabond. ; dra 
VAIN-Glorious, or Oftentatious Man, one 
that boaſts without Reaſon, or, as the Can 
rt ay, fie mays theo! Be rhe, 5 
VALET, # Servant. 8 
To VAMP, to pawn any thing, PU 
Vamp, and tip you the Cole; I'll pawn my 
Cloaths, but I'll raiſe the Money for you. 
To Vamp; To new dreſs, liquer, GK 
A. old Hats; Boots, Shoes, &c. Alſo a 
K. f ' 


VAMPERS, Stockings. Sd 
VAN; as, Madam Van. See Madam. 
VARLETS, now Rogues, Raſcals, &c. 
tho* formerly Yeomens Servants. - 
To VAULT, as, to Vault, to commit 
Ads of Debauchery. 
VAULTING-Scho9l, a Bawdy- houſe. 
VELVET, a Tongue. Tip the Velvet, 
To tongue a Woman. | iS 
VINEGAR, a Cloak; alfo the Fellow 
that makes a Ring, and keeps Order amongft 1 
Wieſtleis, Cudgel-Players, Cc. | 
VIRAGO, a maſculine Woman, or a 
great two- handed Female. | 
VNRIG'D, ſtripp'd, undreſs d. Unrig 


10 


VOUCHERS, chat put off falſe 


"the Fob, - alſo briſk. 


+ © 
691 ; 
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„ 
Il. Tums | UNWASH'D Bawdry, rank, follorg 
kus, high Dice. 3 


Money 
ſor ſham Coiners, Alſo one that warrarits 
Gagers or under Officers. Accompts, either 
at the Exciſe Office, or elſewhere. E 

UPPISH, rampant, crowing, full of Mo- 
ney. He is very uppiſh; He ig well-lined in 

UPRIGHT-MEN, As an Upright-man, 
fignifies the Chief or Principal of a Crew. 
The vileſt ſtouteſt Rogue in the Pack, is: 
generally. choſen. to this Poſt, and be has the 
ſole Right to the firſt Night's Lodging with 
the Delli, who afterwards are uſed in common 


among the whole Fraternity. He carries a 


ſhort Trancheon in his Hand, which he calls 
his Filcbman, and has a larger Share than 
ordinary of whatſcever is gotten in the So- 
ciety. He often travels in Company with 30 
or 40 Males and Females, Aram- men, and 
others, over whom he preſices arbitrarily, 
and ſometimes the Women and Children, 
who are unable to travel, or fatigued, are by 
Turns carry'd in Panniers by an Aſs or two, 
or by ſome poor Jades which they precure for 
that Purpoſe. Go upright, ſaid by Taylors 
and Shoemakers, to ir Servants, when 
any Money is given to make them drink, 
and Ggniſies, Bring it all out in Drink, the? 
the Danor intended leſs, and expects Change, 


or ſome Return of Money. 


UPSTARTS, new raiſed to Honour, 

URCHIN, à little ſorry Fellow, alſo a 
Hedge - bog. Tay 6 
 JURINAL of the Planets; Ireland, with us, 
becauſe of its frequent and great Rains, as 
Heidelberg and Cologn, in Germany, have the 
ſame Name upon the ſame Account; alſo a 
Chamber pot, or Glaſs, . | T 


7 Ws to go like a Duck, 
oY WAG, Haggihh, uch, game - 
ſome, pleaſant. ; 
WAG-TVJail, a light Woman. x 
WALLOWISH, a malkifh, ill Taſte. 
To WAP, to lie with a Man. be wor"? 
wap for a Win, tet ber trine for a wiake; if 
ſhe won't lie with a Man for a Penny, let 
her hang for a Half-penny. Mort wwap= 
apace ; a Woman of Experience, or very 
expert at the Sport. 3 8 
WAPPER-£yed, that has fore or running 


; Ward. the Act of Coĩt ion 
WARM, ve l lined or fluſh in the Pocket, 
WARMING- Pan, an old faſhion'd large 
Watch. A Scotch Warming-Panyz a She 
Bed- fellow. ; . Y 
WARREN, he that is Security for Goods 


* 


cle Drab, pull all the Whore's Cloaths of, 
UNTWISTED, undone, ruin . 


taken up on Credit exttavagant young 
482 : * | Gentis- 


. 


2 which are too mack fu ſame 
Thi 

. - WASH, 2 for Pater, - 
- -WATER-Pod, 0 one hls robs Ships, Hoys; 


A * Te ns 2 4 5 & Pay 
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Lighters, Barges or Boats in th ; Boos of | 


WATTLES, Ears; alfo FRF 
. WEB, Cloth of any Sort, 


.-WEDGE, Plate, or Silver or Gold Move: | 


ables and'Trinkers f Alfo 27. 

WE LS H-Fiddle, or 8c 1 5 
Ireb, 

WESTMINSTER - Walling, | 
and a Rogue martied together. 

- WET-Quater, #Drunkard r at $f. 
;WHEADLE, a Sharper. To cut @ 
 Wheadle ; to decoy, by Tag and Infinua- 
tion. 


E WHEEL-Pard in the Met, regular drink ; 


ing over the left Thumb, 

WHETSTONE's Park, 'a Lane betwixt 
Holbourn and Lincoln i. Inn Fields, formerly 
a noted Neſt for Whores; now diſpark's. 

- WHIDS, Words. 

7 WHIDDLE, to enter into 3 Parley, | 
to compound with, or take öff by # Bribe ; 


as, Did you wwhiddle ebith the Cul! ? Did you | 


bribe or compound with the Evidence? Alſo 
to impeach, or diſcover; as, He wobittdles ; 


be os peaches. He wohiddles the whole Serdp; 
e diſcovers all he knows; 


The Cull bas 

ahi, becauſe wwe would not tip him 4 
Snack; The Dog has diſcovered, becaufe we 
did not give him a Share, They whiddle 
Thief, and we muſt Bruſh ; They cry out 
Thie ses, and we muſt fly. 

-WHIDDLER, a Peacher (or rather Im- 
' peacher) of his Gang. 

WHIG- Land, Scotland. 

WHINERS, Prayers, Supplications, Ec. 

WHIP-Shire, Yorkſhire, . 
f W HIPSTER, a ſharp, or ſubtle Fellow. 

To WHIP , to fteal, to drink cleverly; 
to ſnatch. and to run away. 'Whipt ebrough 
the Lungs; Run through the Body with a 
Sword. Vhipe in wo the Glaze; Got in at 
the Window,  \ 5 ; 

WHIM, a Maggot. | 

"WHIMSICAL, maggotifh.. | 
WHIMPER, a low or ſmall” Cry. 

WHINDLE, a low or feigned Cry. 

To WHINE, to cry ſqueekingly, 

WHINY ARD, a Sword. 


Boy. 

_ ®WHIF-Facks, bases pfeil Mdiinejs beg- 
ging with falſe Paſſes, pretending Ship-wrecks, 

great Loſſes at Sea, narrow Eſcapes, Se. 

telling diſmal Stories, having learnt Tar- 


ee nat ſtick to rob a Booth at a Fair, or 
n Houſe in ſome By - road. 


4 


They often 


| 


45 
Stolen. 
- Ghoſt icks;, The Rogue has ſtole a pair of 


WHIP PER-Sna⸗ pr, a very ſmall forightly | | 


""_—_ A Sort of BADGE Which | 


the | hip 
re 5. 8 in. the - D ont 


ſcribing, v 


{ ſon. 


| Terms on purpoſe ; 3 but are meer Cheats; and | 


* WHISKERy # great lu. 

WHISKINS, ſhallow, brown Bowls to 
inte out of. 

| WIS TI E, the Throat. 


Wea Jour 

auer your Throat: | 
„ Newgate; As As , Five D e., 

the Mbit 

and are id d into the Deu To 1 — High- 

waymen in the Night ate, and 

are gone into the Country. 
WHITE-CB¹HAppel. Portion, 8 

and what Nature gave. 

WHITE Tape, Ste Tape. 

WHITE Fool, Silver. , 

WHIT HER-D 2 an infolent pre- 

„ Wife. 

_ WHORE's APE. a or Whores Sor, a 

Baſtard, * 

WHOW- Bell. a Milleniatd, 

. WIBBLE, ſad Drink. ö 

' WICKET, a Caſement, alſo alittle Dove, 

As, Tout cbrough the Wicket, and ſee where a 


Cully pikes with bis Gentry mort, ⁊oboſe Muns | 


are the rummeſt I ever touted before; Look 
thro' the Caſement, - and ſee where the Man 
walks with a Gentlewoman, whoſe Face is the 
faireit 1 have ever ſeen. 
Made. Cully, See Witcher-Cu 

| Sal, mourning Cloat 4 4 
| Graſs Widow, one that pretends to have 
been married, but never was, yet has Chil- 


"Fare: 


WILD Rogues, fuch as are Nadel up from 


Chi ren to Nim golden or filver Buttons off 


of Coats, to creep in at Cellar and Shop- 
windows, and to flip in at Doors behind 


1 People; * alſo that have been whipt,. burat in 


the Fiſt, and often in Priſon for. Roguery.. 
WIELES, Tricks, Intrigues, ciinning Stra- 

tagems. 

| WILY cunning, crafty, intriguing. 
WIL LIN C 2% a little Forte that Tra- 


| yels chearfolly 3 alſo a coming Girl. 


' WILLOW, poor, and of no Reputation. 
WIN, a Penny. To win ; To ſteal. Wor, 
The Cull has won a; couple of run 


itver Cindlefticks, 

WINP- Fall, a great Fortune fallen un · 
| expeedly by the rhak of a Friend. 

WINDY - Fellow, without Senſe or Rea- 


WINK, a Signal or, Intimation. He tipt 
the Wink; He gave the Sign or Signal. 


| WINNINGS, n. or . Min- 


nings 


WIND Milk in the Head, empty Projecls. 5 


ig d bis Noſe 3 He gull'd him. 


_ WIPE, 3 A Blow, 
Alon 5 75 Lim gow II 
Bl 4 ae. 

bby NR ht him or guul d Um, ar 


WIPER; a Handkerchief. Wi "” the | 
Wii per , to the Handkerchief, 
-» WIPER Drawer, a Handkerchief-ft 
He drew a broad, 'ndrrow), cam, or 251 
Wiper, He pickt Pockets of 4 broad, or 


narrow, Ghenting, Cambritk, or coloured | | 
Handkerchief. | 


WIRE-Draw, 2 Fetch or Trick to he- 
dle in Bubbles, alſo to ſcrew, over-reach;: 
or deal ou with, Wirt-drawon, ſo ſerved 

or trea 
"WISE Man of Got bam, a Fool. 

7 wi to know or 2 | 

The Newgate ew P or 
Bridewvell. The fans us u . . 

WITCHER. Silver. Env 5 

WITCHER ZBubber, a Silver Bowl. The 
Cull is piked with the Witchersbubber ; The 


Rogue is marched aff with the Silver Bowl. 4 


WITCHER:Cully, a Silver-Imith. _- 

WITCHER Titer, a Silyer-hilted Sword. 
He has bit, or drawn the Wi ther -tilter 5 He 
has ſtole the Silver-hilted Sword. 

To WOBBLE, to boil.” The Pot wbobbles, 
i. e. the Pot boils, the Meat is enough. _ 
WOMAN of tbe Town, a Proſtitute or 
_ 81.5 Crept the Ingiſpoſi tion of 

WOMB - tion 
a o_ ot" a re tha in Wine or other 
Liquors: As, He is 8 3 He is 
Cropfick, &c. 

WOODEN-Ruf, a Pillory. He wore the 
Mooden · ruf; He ſtood in the Pillory. 

WOOD Pecker, a By-ftander that bets, 
while others game. 

In a WOOD, or, Ina Maze; In a Peck 
of Troubles ; being | in a Doubt, or at a Loſs, 


what Courſe. to take, by Reaſon of ſome | 


very critical Turn in one's Affairs; or, among 
Canters, by being ſurpriz'd, and in great Dan- 
ger of being taken, in a Robbery, or any 
other unlawful Act. 
WOOLLVY- Creron, a ſoft- headed Fellow, 
WOOLs- Gathering; as, Your Wits ate a 
Wool. gathering 3 ſaid of a Perſon in a ſerious, 
or, as 'tis called, in a brown Study; or who 
knows not what he does. 
WORD-Pecker, one that plays with Words : 
A Punſter. 


M0 


WORM'D, undermined, rooked, cheated, 
[ 


N 
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F ANTIPPE, 2 Scold 3 is . 5 
' Socrates's ſcolding Wife; who never 
could move his Patience, tho” by premeditated 
ang repeated Injuries, it is uſed fag 


Any Shrew, or . ee 
Li 


2 V- 1 to eat hearty, to ful 
u 
van eU TH. Capus, + red Herring. 
' YARMOUTH-Coach, a ſorry low Care 
to ride on, drawn by one Hor Horle. | 
YARMOUTH-2Pye, made of Herrings, 
highly ſpiced, and preſented by the - City y of 


21 


| Norwich annually to the King, on Pain ol 


forfeiting their Charter. 
- . YARUM, Milk, or Food made of Milk. 
YEA-and-Nay-Men, a Phraſe originally 


applied. to Quakers ; but now uſed for any | 


fimple Fellows. 

: YELLOW, at firſt uſed bs the Canters 

dan, but now in common Speech, for being 
ous, y 

VELLOW. Bey, a Guinea, or Piece of 
Gold of any Coin. 

; 39 YELP (from the Te/ping - of 5 a Dog) to 

to bawl, to complain. 

El. PER a Ton- Cryer; alſo one fubje> 
to complain, or make pitiful Lamentatiok 
for trifling Incidents. | 

YEST, a Diminutive of Yefterday, a Day 


ago. 


OAK ' D, married. 
YORKSHIRE-Tile, 2 Porkſoire Manner 
of Man. 


Z 


A, crooked, like the Letter Z, as, A 

meer Zad, uſed of any bandy-legg'd, 
crouch-back*d, or deformed Perſon. 

ZANY, a Mountebank's Merry-Andrew, 


'&: Jeſter to diſtinguiſh him from a Lord's 


Fool. | 
. or Slouch, a ſlovenly ung enteel 

An. * 

ZNEES, Froſt, or Frozen; Zneeſy Wea= 
tber; Froſty Weather. 

ting the ſame as Tn 
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C. Br. Welſh.” . Old F rench.. 
Ch. Chaldee. „ Oh Latis. 
6ĩI•ß Haw! + [OOF 1 Old Phraſe. 
C. 7. -Chymical Term. 535 Old Records. 
Dan. Daniſh. P67 Old Statute. 
Dr. . _ Phyſical Term. 
For ir FRASER 5 oof: Poetieal Word. 
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Gr. _ Greek. . L. Statute Law. 
Heb. Hebrew. | 73.52 ER . Spa niſh.- 
H. P. _ Hunting Phraſe. | | Sea Phraſe. a 
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ASTAROTH, baniſhed from Hell. A ſatirical Romance. 
In 2 Vol. Price 55. bound. 


The FEMALE FOUNDLING: Or, Virtue, Truth and 


Spirit oppoſing every Difficully. Shewing the happy Succeſs of 


nſtant Love. In 2 Vol. Price 65. 
The Works of PET RONIUS ARBIT ER. In 


Proſe and Verſe. Tranſlated from the Latin, by Mr. AppIsoN. 


Price 3 5. 


A General Deſcription of all TRADES. Digeſted in 
Alphabetical Order. By which Parents and Guardians may, with 


greater Eaſe and Certainty, make Choice of Trades agreeable to 
the Capacity, Education, Inclination, Strength and Fortune of 


the Youth under their Care, Price 3s. | 


Twenty-Four SERMONS, . Preached at St. Mary le Bow, and 
Fight SERMONS, Preached at St. Pauls. By LEONARD 


TwELLs, D. D. Nowin 1 Vol. Price 65s. The former Edit. 
in 2 Vol. Price 125. ; 


SALVATION every Man's GREAT CONCERN. 


Tranſlated into Enghſh., By GrorGE Sr AN HOPE, D. D. 


late Dean of Canterbury, and Chaplain to his MAESH T. 
Price 2s. 6d. ſewed. V 5 
The CHRISTIAN CECONOMY. Tranſlated 
from the Original Greek of an old MS. found in the Ifland 
Patmos, where St. JOHN wrote his Book of The Revelation. 
Frice 15. | | | . n 


ESSAYS on the BILIOUS FE VER. Price 25. 


PLUTUS, the GOD of RICHES. A Comedy. 
Tranſlated from the original Greek, of Ar1sToPHANEs. With 
large Notes. By HENRY FiELDING, Eſq; and the Rev. Mr. 
YounG, Price 25. "ag 


An ESSAY on the EDUCATION of CHILDREN 


in the firſt Rudiments of Learning. Together with a Narrative 


of what Knowledge WiLLiam WoTTon, a Child Six Years 


Greek and Hebrew Tongues, Price 1s. 


of Age, had attained unto upon the Improvement, in the Latin, WH 


F.- > 


rinted for T. WALLER in Fleet- Street. 
EMOIRS of an Unfortunate Young NOBLEMAN, | 
returned from a Thirteen Years Slavery in America, where | 


he had been ſent by the wicked Contrivances of his cruel Uncle. 
A Story founded on Truth, in 3 Vol. Price 6s. ſewed. 


The DEVIL' turn'd HERM Tr; Or, The Adventures of 
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